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LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 20 


ParviAMENt — ADJOURNMENT—THE Easrer. Recess — Observations, Earl 


Granville 
Eoyrr (Finance, &c.)—Cost or rae ARMY oF Occur: vrron—Question, Obser- 
vations, The Earlof Jersey ; Reply, The Earl of Morley es 


OpENING OF Museums on Sunpays—Tuer Narvurat History Museum, Sourn 
Kensinoton—REsoLuTion— 

Moved to resolve, ‘‘ That whereas a cousiderable majority of the Trustees of the British 
Museum present at a general meeting on the 17th of January last specially called to 
consider the question, voted in favour of opening the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington on Sunday afternoons; and whereas it is desirable to afford the 
working classes of London such further opportunities of instruction, recreation, and 
enjoyment as they would obtain thereby, and as are already conceded in Manchester 
Birmingham, Stoke-upon-Trent, Dublin, Newcastle, Middlesbro’, and other centres 
industry ; that, for the above and for other reasons affecting the health and happin’ 


the morality and sob riety, of the working classes of London, this House is of opie! “_ 


that the time has now come to support the decision tuken by the Trustees ot v ¢ 
British Museum in regard to this question,’—( The Lord Thurlow) .. os 


Amendment mored, 

To leave out all the words after (‘* That’’) and insert (‘the Trustees of the British 
Museum having applied to the Treasury for the funds necessary to light up the 
Natural History Museum with the electric light, and having lighted up the Reading 
Room of the British Museum with the electric light till eight o'clock at night for 
several years with ‘-very satisfactory results,’ and having obtained estimates for 
lighting the whole of the British Museum at night with electricity, and bearing in 
mind that the South Kensington Museum has been opened till ten o’clock at night for 
twenty-eight years, and been visited at night by 6,885,722 persons, and that the 
Bethnal Green Museum has been opened at night for twelve years, and been visited in 
the evenings by 3,567,278 persons, and that a Parliamentary Committee has recom- 
mended ‘ ‘That the British Museum and National Gallery should be opened on week- 
day evenings between the hours of seven and ten in the evening at least three days in 
the week,’ ‘this Honse is of opinion that the time has urrived w shen this recommenda- 
tion should be carried into effect, and the national collections opened on week-day 
evenings but not on Sundays,”)—( Zhe Earl Carrns.) 


After debate, on Question, whether the words proposed to be left out 
shall stand part of the Motion ? their Lordships diided ; Contents 64 ; 
Not-Contents 64. 

Division List, Contents and Not-Contents 
The numbers being equal, the Not-Contents had it, according t to the 


established Rule. Oo; Ee 
Amendment (Zari Cairns) put, and agreed to. i3 LOT 
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AcricurtvraL Sratistics —Correction—Question, The Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon ; Answer, Lord Carlingford . 

Inpra — BryoaL Tenancy Act—TsE BENGAL Lanptorps—Observations, 
The Earl of Wemyss, The Marquess of Salisbury; Reply, The Earl of 
Kimberley 

Science anp Art—THE NarTIonaL Gattery—THE ANNUAL Grant—Question, 
Observations, The Earl of Wemyss; Reply, Lord Thurlow :—Short 
debate thereon aS om 

Water Companies (Recuarron OF Powers) Britt — Nomination OF 
Serecr CommMitrEE— List of the Committee 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 
QUESTIONS. 


0 








THe Macisrracy (IRELAND)—CoLonEL Forzes, R.M., cancel acokiat 
Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman ' 

Poor Law ([reLanp)—CoorentLn Unton—Roserr Granam, “OLERK TO THE 
Guarpians—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman 

IrELAND—REGISTRATION OF Brrras AND DEatus, BeLFast—Questions, Mr. 
Biggar ; Answers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Paarmacy Anp Porsons Acrs (IrELanD) |—LeG1staTion—Questions, Mr. 
Gibson, Mr. Warton; Answers, Mr. Mundella j 

Tue Royat Intsu ConsTaButany—FisHING Irrecubariry, Lispurn District 
—Question, Mr. O’Brien; Answer, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman 

Gypt (Wak IN THE SoupAN)—Orrers oF MILITARY Co-oPERATION BY InpiaN 
Prixces—Question, Dr. Cameron ; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 
yet (Wan in THE Soupan)—THE Inpian ConTINGEN T—VETERINARY Ar- 
RANGEMENTS—Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 
AND Justice (IRELAND)—E tection or Perry Sesstons Cierx, Toome 
‘nipGE District, Co. Anrrim—Mr. Krtty—Question, Mr. Small; 
iswer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

I... .» Revenve (IreLanp)—Mr. Ricwarp Harvey, Sramp ‘DisrriBuror AT 
DrocHepa—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Hibbert 

Frrenpiy Societies (IRELAND)—DistrisuTion or Funps—Question, Mr. 
Sexton; Answer, Mr. Hibbert 

Tue Roya Trish Const ABULARY— SERGEANT M ‘Cantey AND " OTHERS —Ques- 
tion, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

France AND Cxixa—Hostititres—InterNationaL Law—Tue Ricut oF 
Srarco—Questions, Mr. Gorst, Mr. Bourke; Answers, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice .. 

THe NewspaPer Press (IneLanp)—THE “Untrep [retanp”—Orrenstve 
Carroons—Questions, Mr. Beresford, Mr. T. P. O’Connor ; Answers, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman ; Question, Mr. Sexton | no reply | 

Army (Auxttiary Forces)—Examrnations—Question, Lord Arthur Hill; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington ; Question, Sir Herbert Maxwell 
{[noreply|] . 

Army—Tue 51a Royat Iris Lanc ers—Question, Sir J oseph Bailey ; An- 
swer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Post Orrice—Tue Parcen Post Horses—Question, Mr. Onslow ; Answer, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre 

Navy—Tue Ericson TorPrepo Boat—Question, Sir John Hay ; ; Answer, 
Mr. Caine 

PARLIAMENTARY ELEcTIons (RepisrrrBution) Buit—Taz Bounpary Mars 
—Question, Mr. Francis Buxton ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Centrat Asta—Rvsstax Mrsston to Cantt—M. Lessar—Question, Mr. 
Ashmead Bartlett ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. . és 
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Ecyrt (War IN THE SovupAN)—Prisoners or THE Maupi—Questions, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ‘ 

Carmina, Law—TuE Desanse Expiosions at WESTMINSTER Tis ieee 
STABLES CoLE and Cox—Question, Mr. Fay; Answer, Sir William 
Harcourt 

Sourn ArricAa—Sir CHaries Wanean’ s Mrssiox— Question, Mr. William 
Redmond; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley : 

Cenrrat Asta—Tue Rvusstan Ratnway FRoM THE CASPIAN TO Senge 
Question, Mr. Onslow ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Centrat Asta—Tue Rvsso-ArcHan Bovunpary—Questions, Mr. Oudun, 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Eeyrr (Arrarrs oF THE Sovpan)—Lorp WotsELey anp THE Soupan— 
Question, Mr. Puleston ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ; 

PaR“iAMENTARY Execrions (REDISTRIBUTION) Brit—REPRESENTATION OF 
tHe Ciry or Lonpon—Question, Mr. J. G. Hubbard; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone 

PaxkLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE " Hovse-—Questioys TO MinisTeRs—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Leake; Answer, Mr. Gladstone. . 

New Gurnea—Questions, Mr. William Redmond; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Eeyrt (Frvance, &c.)—Tue IntTernationay AGREEMENT—Questions, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Mr. Chaplin, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Onslow ; 
Answers, Mr. Gladstone, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Istanps oF THE Pactric—Samoa—Question, Mr. Gorst; Answer, Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice 

Sveriy—SvrrreMENTARY EstimaTes—Ways AND Means — Question, Mr. 
W. H. Smith; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

ParttamENnt—BvstNess oF THE Hovse—Irish Brirts—Questions, Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Auswers, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman it oF es 3 

Eeyrr (Eventsin tHe Sovpan)—Mr. Frank VPower—Question, Mr. 
William Redmond [ no reply] ; i 

PARLIAMENT—BUvSINESs. OF THE Houste—THE Fast InpDIA (Loan) Brtt— 
Question, Mr. E. Stanhope ; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 

Navy—H.M.S8. “ InFLtExisie’ THE 8l-ron Gun—Question, Mr. French- 
Brewster; Answer, Sir Arthur Hayter 

ParttaMent—Bvusiness oF THE Hovse—Tue Care or Goon Horr (Ap- 
VANCE) Brtt—Question, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; Answer, Mr. Hibbert 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) (re-committed) Bill 
[Bill 49] | Seventh Night |— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Pregress 18th March | 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Surrty—Rerort—Army (AnnvaL) Bitt—Resolutions — March | 

reported ‘ ; 
Scypr (War IN THE buininl \—GENERAL itiien? 8 hai esi hdiiable 
NEAR Suakin—Question, Mr. ‘W. H. Smith; ; Answer, The Shares of 
Hartington .. . 

First Resolution [Numbers | agreed to. 

Resolution 2 [Pay and Allowances ]. 

Amendment proposed, toleave out *‘ £4,543,000,” and insert ‘‘ £ 4,043,000,” 
— (Mr, Labouchere,)\—instead thereof Se es 
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Suprpty—RerortT—Army (ANNUAL) BILt—continued. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘ £4,543,000’ stand part of the said Resolu- 
tion :”’—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 
67, Noes 18; Majority 49.—(Div. List No. 74.) 

Resolution agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Resolution, which, upon the 19th day of this instant March, was re- 


ported from the Committee of Supply, and then agreed to by the House, be now read ; 
and the same was read, as followeth :— 

“ That 59,000 men and boys be employed for the Sea and Coast Guard Services for the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1886, including 12,900 Royal Marines.”’ 

Ordered, That leave be given to bring in a Bill to provide, during ‘Twelve Months, for 
the Discipline and Regulation of the Army ; and that The Marquess of HakTINGToN, 
The Jupce Apvocare, and Sir Tuomas Brassey do prepare and bring it in. 

Bill [Army (Annual) Bill] presented, and read the first time [Bill 104.] 


Ways anp Means—Rerorr— 
Consolidated Fund (No. 2) Bill 
Resolutions [March 19] reported 
After debate, Resolutions agreed to :—Bill or dered (Sir Arthur Otway Y; Mr. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Hibbert); presented, and read the first 
time. 


Post Office Sites Bill | Bill 72 |— 


Bill read a second time, and committed to a Select Committee :—Short de- 
bate thereon 


MOTIONS. 


0 —— 





PostaL Service (Great Britain snp Nontn Amenica)—APPoinrMENT OF 
Serecr CommMirrEE— 
Mored, ‘* That a Select Committee be appointed ‘to inquire into the conditions of the 
Vostal Service between Great Britian and North America, and to report what altera- 
tions should be made with a view to its improvement,” —{itr. Shaw Lefevre) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Registration (Occupation Voters) Bil] [Bill 63]— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


Royal Irish Constabulary Redistribution Bill— Ordered (Mr. Campbell. Bannerman, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Iveland); presented, and read the first time [Bill 105) 


Burial Boards (Contested Elections) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Mr. Arnold 
Morley); presented, and read the tirst time [Bill 106) o% ee 
(2.15.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 235. 


Ecypr (Wax 1n 1nr Sovpan}—Muitirary Co-operation or rHE CoLoniEs— 
Her Majesty’s Answer to the Address brought up, and read by the Earl 
Sydney 
Address and Answer to be printed and published. (No. 52. ) 


CentraL Asta—Rvssti AND AFGHANISTAN—ARTICLES IN THE ‘ TimEs”’ 
NxEwsPAPER—Question, Observations, The Duke of FOOOED 3 Bowls. 
Karl Granville . ae 


Trinity College (Perpetuity Gr iit Bili— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill ke now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Leitrim) 


After short debate, on Question ? their Lssidies divided ; Contents 16, 
Not-Contents 42; Majority 26. 


Reso'ved in the sash. 
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Educational Endowments (Ireland) Bill (No. 44)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord President) : 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on J'riday next. 


Minister For Scortanp—Scotcn Narionat Scnooors—Question, Observa- 
tions, The Earl of Minto, The Earl of Fife, The Earl of Aberdeen; Re- 
ply, The Earl of Dalhousie .. 


Solicitors (Ireland) Bill [#.1.j—Presented (The Lord FitzGerald) ; read 1* (No. 58) .. 


Private Birts— 


Ordered, That no Private Bill brought from the House of Commons shall be read a 
second time after Friday the 19th day of June next: [and other Orders] hs 
[7.0.] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 23. 
QUESTIONS. 


——j—— 


Pusiic Works Loans (IrELAND)—Arktow BreakwaTter—Question, Mr. W. 
J. Corbet ; Answer, Mr. Hibbert a 

Hieu Courr OF J usTICE—CHANCERY Drvistox—Questions, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. Tomlinson; Answers, The Attorney 
General y bs és és +s 

FRIENDLY Socterres Acts, 1876 anp 1877—Dispures BETWEEN HEAD 
SocleTIEs AND Brancues — Question, Mr. Tomlinson; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Epvcation DrerpartmMeEnt—Ayr (LANDWARD) anp Ayr (Burcu)—Question, 
Dr. Cameron ; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Raitways (Inp1a)—Buorat, GwaLior, AND CAWNPORE Ratway—Question, 
Sir John Hay; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross .. 

Tue Macistracy (IRELAND)—Trimw Petry Sesstons—Masor TRAILL, R. M., 
Co. Meatn—Question, Mr. O’Sullivan; Answer, Mr. Campbell- -Ban- 
nerman ‘ 

Eeyrt (THe Miurary Expepit1on)—SMatt- Pox—Question, “Mr. Hopwood ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington . 

LanDiorp anpd Tenant ([RELAND)—SIR Gitzert Kino’s Tenanrs—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. 

Law AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) —DeaTH or Dexis MurpHy—Question, Mr. 
Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Narronan Epvoation (InELanD) — Mope. Scuoon ar Barresoroven, Co. 
Cavan—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Nationat Scuoots (Ir ELAND)—TEACHERS’ EXxainattons — Question, Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman . 

Epvcation DerartweNt—Brattes Enpowep Scnooc—A Poxtticat Scwoor- 
MASTER—Question, Mr. Wills; Answer, Mr. Mundella .. 

Prers AND Harsours (IRELAND) —W orKS AT EaskY AND Avomnts—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Hibbert .. 

Tue Macisrracy (IrELaND)—Mr. Samvuet Donatpson, J. P., Co. Dongcat 
—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman 

Svez Canar—Tue Proposep Comaission—Questions, Mr. Norwood, Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice; Questions, 
Mr. Onslow, Mr. Gibson [no reply | ‘a . 

Surz Canat—NavicaTion or THE CANAL—INTERNATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS— 
Question, Mr. Gourley; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ‘ 

Poor Law (IreLanp)—E tection or Guarpians—DuNFANAGHY Uxton— 
Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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Inpra—THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT OF BENGAL, BEHAR, AND Orissa, 17938— 
Question, General Sir George Balfour; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 

Eayrt (Finance, &c.)\—THE INTERNATIONAL AcrEEMENT— Questions, Mr. 
M‘Coan, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Gibson; Answers, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer 

PaRLIAMENT—PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—THE Smoxrna Room—Question, Mr. 
Onslow; Answer, Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 

GENERAL Gorpon’ 8 Drarres—Question, Mr. Bourke; ; Answer, The Marquess 
of Hartington 

FRANCE AND Cura—Hosritrt1es—InTERNATIONAL Law—Tue Ricutr OF 
SearcH—Question, Mr. Bourke; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

SusPENSION OF Evictions (Scornaxp) Brrt—Question, Mr. Macfarlane ; An- 
swer, Sir William Harcourt t 

Crentrat AstsA—ENGLAND AND Russta—Tuz Russo-ArcHan Frontrer— 
Questions, Mr, Macfarlane, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answers, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Fisi—Morrauiry, &o. —Question, Mr. Cropper ; “Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

AccIDENTs IN Mivzs—Revorr oF THE Roya Coxnisston—Question, Mr. 
J. Lowther; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

CENTRAL Asta—THE Russo-ArcHan Frontrer—Reportep DistuRBANCE AT 
PrensDEH—Question, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; Auswer, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice .. 

Eeyrr (War IN THE Soupan)—GENERAL Granam’s Forcrs—AcTION NEAR 
Suaxin (Marcu 22)—Question, Colonel Stanley; Answer, The Mar- 
quess of Hartington 

Post Orrice—SixpENNY TELEGRAMsS—Question, Dr. Cameron ; Answer, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre 

Patace or Westinsrer—Westurnsrer Hatt (ResTorat1on)—Questions, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. Causton; Answers, Mr. Herbert Gladstone 

Eeyrr (FrNance, &o.)—Tue INTERNATIONAL AcreeMENt—Questions, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Mr. Gibson; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 





ApsourNMENT—NeEw Routes oF ProcepurE (Rute 2) (Drarr Convention 
RELATING TO EaypTian AFFAIRS)— 
Moved, ‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —(Sir Stafford Northcote) 
After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_o —— 


Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) (re-committed) Bill 
| Bill 49] [Eighth Night] 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 20th March] ° 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


Cape of Good Hope (Advance) Bill [Bill 101 ]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Hibbert) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six months,”’—(Mr. Monk.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word ‘now,’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers) Bill [Bill 99|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Attorney 
General) 
After short debate, Motion agr reed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
‘mitted for Thursday. 
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County Orricers AnD Courts (IRELAND) [Pensions |— 
Considered in Committee. 


Moved, “ That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of special pensions to Clerks of the Crown and Clerks of the Peace in 
Ireland, under certain circumstances,’’—( Mr. Campbell- Bannerman) . 


After short debate, Resolution agreed to ; to be reported To-morrow. 


Army (Annual) Bill [Bill 104]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—{7he Marquess of 
Hartington) .. 
After short debate, Moved, ‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, __( Ur. 
Kenny :)\—After "farther short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday. 


East India (Loan) Bill—Resolution [March 19] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered 
(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Kynaston Cross) ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 109] .. ee ee ee 


MOTIONS. 
——_0 —— 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 2) Bill— Ordered (Mr. 
George Russell, Sir Charles Dilke); presented, and read the first time [Bill 107] 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No, 3) Bill— Ordered (Mr. 
George Russell, Sir Charles Dilke) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 108] o9 


Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland); presented, and read the first time [Bill 110] [ ; 
2.15. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 24. 


France and Curwa—Hostinitres—InrernationaL Law—Ricur or Searcn 
—Question, Earl De La Warr; Answer, Earl Granville wd 


MeEtTRopotiraAN IMPROVEMENTS — PARLIAMENT STREET, &c.—MoTION FoR 
PaPrers— 


Moved, ‘* That there be laid before this House, papers relating to the rs of Par 
liament Street, Charles Street, &c.,’’—(The Lord Lamington) 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Navy —Torrepo Boats—Tue ConTrRoLtER oF THE Navy—Questions, 


Viscount Sidmouth ; Answers, The Earl of Northbrook.. is 
‘County Justices Bill [u.1.]—Presented (The Earl Beauchamp) ; read 1* (No. 55) we 
| 5.0.] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 24. 
QUESTIONS. 


—_o —_ 


AcricutruraL Sratistics—British BartEy—Question, Mr. Hicks; An- 
swer, Mr. J. Holms 

Locat Taxation and Loca Govansatext—Learstarion—Question, Mr. 
Duckham ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Tax Bovnpary CoMMIsston (Scortanp) — Instructions ‘to THE Com- 

MISSIONERS—Question, Mr. John Hamilton; Answer, The Lord 

Advocate ee ee ee ee oe 
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Arrica—West Arrican SerrnemMent—Sre Samvet Rowe—Question, Sir 
William M‘Arthur; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley ‘ 

Natronat Epucation (IrELAND)—Non-VEsteD NatIonaL Rintetat—Qiteie- 
tion, Mr. Kenny; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 


Norra Borneo Company — Lasvan — Question, Mr. Gorst ; p Ay 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley 


Navy—H.M.S. ‘Garner ’’—Question, Mr. Bok: ja Mr. Caine 


Law anp Justice—Senrence on Henry Winttams at WINCHESTER 
AssizEs—Question, Mr. W. Fowler; Answer, Sir William Harcourt .. 


Centrat Asta—Rvussta AND AFGHANISTAN — PENJDEH—Questions, Mr. 
M‘Ooan, Mr. Onslow; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 


Eeyrr (Frvanor, &c.)—REvENvE AND ExpenpirurE—Question, Sir ee 
Lubbock ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘ 


TurKEY—TxHE Franoo-Enocuish Loan or 1855—TuEe Convention—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Gibson ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice % 3 


Suez Canat—Tue INTERNATIONAL ComMiss1on—Questions, Mr. Gibson, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answers, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice .. “e 

Eeyrr (France, &c. \—Reoniets AND Pivithirrs—Quéetions, Lord George 
Hamilton, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answers, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 

Eeyrr (Tue Muiritary Expepirion)—THE Navat Bricape — Question, 
Mr. Brett; Answer, Mr. Caine 

Tue Mactstracy (IrELAND)—TuHE GranpD Jury anp tHe “ FREE Force,” 
Co. Kirxenny—Question, Mr. Marum; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman 

Locat Taxation AND Loca Governwent—Lecistation — Question, Sir 
Baldwyn Leighton ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Eoyrr (Finance, &o. )—THe New Loay, 1885—Question, Sir George 
Campbell ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

CentrRAL AsI A-——Rvsso- AFGHAN FRONTIER Coustsston—Questions, Mr. E. 
Stanhope, Sir George Campbell, Mr. Onslow, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Lunacy Laws—Recerrion or InsanE Prrsons INTO Worxkuovses—Ques- 
tion, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, Mr. George Russell 

Ecyrr (War IN THE Soupan)—GeEner. ‘1 Grawam’s Force—Actions oN 
THE 20TH AND 22nd Marcu—Questions, Sir Walter B. Barttelot, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answers, The Marquess of 
Hartington 

Eoyrr—Tue Stave Trape in THE SoupAN—PRIsonERs oF "THE Manpr— 
Question, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartingtoa 

Protection or Youne Giis—LrcIsLation—Question, Mr. Cropper; An- 
swer, Sir William Harcourt. . 

Law anv Justice ( (InELAND)—Rror av Newry—Trrat anp AcgUrTTAaL OF 
WILLIAM Orr—Questions, Mr. O’Brien; Answers, The Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland u4 oe o ee 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— 9 -— 


Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) (re-committed) Bill 
| Bill 49} [Ninth Night] 


Bill coneitared ' in Committee [ Progress 23rd March] 


After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To- ~morrow. 
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MOTIONS. 


———-9 —— 


Epvucation DepartmMENt—Scuoot Boarp Exxcrions (Votinc)—APPoINnTMENT 
oF SeLecr CommirrEE— 


Moved, ‘‘ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into and Report on the best 
mode of Voting in School Board Elections,’’—(Sir John Lubbock) .. 517 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


National Education (Ireland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Campbell- Bannerman) Ee .. 518 
After debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill ordered (Mr. Campbell- Bannerman, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Mr. Hibbert) ; presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 111.] 


Telegraph Acts Amendment Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) .. ee oe oo 5387 
Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


Police Bill—Ordered (Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Secretary Sir William Harcourt, The Lord 
Advocate, Mr. Hibbert) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 113] .. oo «887 
County Officers and Courts (Ireland) (Pensions) Bill — Resolution [March 23] 
reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Campbell-Bannermap, Mr. Solicitor General 
Sor Ireland); presented, and read the first time [Bill 112] $e -. 537 


[2.15.] 
COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH’ 25. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


———_0 —— 


Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) (re-committed) Bill— 
[Bill 49] [Tenth Night] 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 24th March | 538 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


Centrat Asta—Rvssta AND AFGHANISTAN—THE NeEGoTIATIONS—Question, 
Sir Stafford Northcote; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. ~. 621 





Public Health (Members and Officers) Bill — Ordered (Sir John Kennaway, Mr. 
Long, Mr. Cowen); presented, and read the first time [Bill 114] oe es 621 
| 5.50. | 


LORDs, THURSDAY, MARCH 26. 


Sourn ArricA—BrcuvanaLanp—Questions, Lord Harris, The Marquess of 


Salisbury; Answers, The Earl of Derby .. oe -- 621 
Army anp Mrut1a ResEervE Forces— 
Message from the Queen delivered by The Earl of Kimberley .. 622 


Ordered, That the said Message be taken into consideration 7o-morrow. 


Lunacy Acts Amendment Bill— 
Bill to amend the Acts relating to Lunatics—Presented (The Lord Chan- 
cellor) ; read 1* (No. 60) .. oe ee 623 
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Germany, AvsTriA, AND Russta—AppreEss For ParpErs— 


Moved, “‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for any diplomatic cor- 
respondence which exists from Her Majesty’s Representatives abroad as to the new 
concert or alliance between the Courts of Germany, of Austria, and of Russia,’’—(The 
Lord Stratheden and Campbell) oe es 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withiraen. 


Eeyrr (War in THE Sovpan)—Generat Granam’s Forcre—ActTion NEAR 
Svaxiy (Marcu 22)—Question, Observations, Lord Greville, Lord 
de Ros, Lord Napier of Magdala; Reply, The Earl of Kimberley 

Army—Tue Miuirary Expepition ro tHe Sovupan—Derecrive AMMUNI- 
TIoN—Question, Observations, Viscount Bury; Reply, The Earl of 
Morley . ~ 

Army—TxHe Royat Muirirary "AcaDEMY, Wootwicn—New Burpixes— 
Question, Viscount Enfield ; Answer, ‘The Earl of Morley “A 


Burgh Police and Health en _ {n.1, ow gua (The Eari of Dathousie) ; 
read 14 (No. 57) oe - 


ols Law Amendment Bill ra L.J—Presented (Th Earl of Dathowie read 1* 
No ee ee 


Consolidated Fund to. 2) Bill— 
Read 1*; and to be read 2* To-morrow ; and Standing Order No. XXXYV. to be con- 
sidered in order to its being dispensed with,—( The Earl Granville). 


Cape of Good Hope (Advance) Pill— 
Read 14; to be printed ; and to be read 2" 7'o-morrow ; and Standing Order No. XXXV. 
to be considered in order to its being dispensed with y—( The Eari Granville. ) re. 59. ; 
7.15. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 26. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


a 
London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway Bull (by Order)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Second Reading be deferred till Tuesday 14th April,”’— 


(Sir Charles Forster) ° 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Second Reading deferred 
till Tuesday 14th April. 


Sirtines or tHE Hovse— 
Resolved, That, whenever the House meets at Two of the clock, the Sit- 
tings of the House shall be held subject to the Resolutions of the House 
of the 30th of April 1869.—( ord Richard Grosvenor.) 


Army AND Minir1A Reserve Forers— 
Message from Her Majesty brought up, and read by Mr. Speaker : 
Ordered, That Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Message be taken into Con- 
sideration upon Monday next. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—o—— 


Ways anp Mreans—'l'se Fryancrat Starementr—Licence Duttes (IRELAND) 
—Question, Mr. Biggar ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

Intanp Navication anD Dratnace (IrELAND)—Tue River Bann—Ques- 
tion, Sir Thomas M‘Clure; Answer, Mr. Hibbert i 

Post ‘OrFIce (InzLanp)—AccELERATION or Mans ro rHe Wxst—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Mitchell Henry ; Answers, Mr. Shaw Lefevre . 

Eeyrr (THe Mirrrary Expepirion)—Tue Royat Marries ar Svaxin— 
Question, Colonel North ; Answer, Sir Thomas Brassey. . oe 
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Royat Intse ConstaBuLARY—Extra Pay For ActTine as INSPECTORS OF 
Wercuts anp Measures—Question, Mr. M‘Coan ; Answer, Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman 

Gop anp SILVER Prare—Hart-Marxre—Question, Mr. Slagg; Answer, 
Mr. Chamberlain 

Law AnD Potice (Merrororts)—SHaM Civs s—Question, Mr. Hugh Mason ; ; 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Navy—Troopsnips—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff ; " Answer, Mr. 
Caine 

MeERcHANT Surprinc—RectstRy OF Surppinc—Question, Mr. Toseph 
Cowen; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain ° 

Poor Law (IRELAND )—Nicet Nursine IN Worxuouses—Rerurn oF 
ATTENDANTS—Question, Mr. John Redmond; Answer, Mr. Campbell- 


Bannerman .. 

Brrrish Gurana—ALLEGED CEssion oF TERRITORY BY VenrzvELaA—Ques- 
tion, Dr. Kinnear; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley = + 

Tue Macisrracy (IreLanp)— Battymena—Mr. Martacnan—Question, 
Mr. Moore; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman ve 

Sourn AFrica (Bronvanatany)—Tzape oF THE ZAMBESI — Question, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley o4 i 


Law anv Porice (Iretanp)—Fatsz Caarce of Firinc at THE PERson— 
Case oF Mr. SpunNER—Question, Mr. snseideciitie siapbiig Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman 

Post Orrice (IRELAND)—THE Ma Servick To Kerry — - Question, Mr. 
Harrington ; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre . 

FisHery Piers anp Harpours (IrELAND)—GREYSTONES Prer—Questions, 
Mr. W. J. Corbet, Colonel Nolan ; Answers, Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman ote 

Poor Rares aNnD PavuperisM—Tae Insane Poor — Question, Mr. W. J. 
Corbet; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Law AND Justice (IrneLanp)—Nenacu Assizes—Dr. M. J. Canaan’ 8 
Cram For ATTENDING As A WitTNEss—Question, Mr. O’Brien ; Answer, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. 

Law anv Justice (IRELAND)—THURLES AND TEMPLEMORE Perry Sessions 
Districrs—APPOINTMENT OF OLERKs—Question, Mr. John O’Connor; 
Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman . 

Ways anp Means—Intanp Revenve—Sramps on Bruits or Lapinc— 
Question, Mr. Causton; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

Poor Law (IrzLAND)—EDENDERRY Unton—Tue CLERK TO THE GUARDIANS 
—Questions, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answers, Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman 

PARLIAMENTARY Exzctions—REPRESENTATION | OF THE PzorLE Act, 1884— 
Deruty Rerurnine Orricers—Question, Mr. R. H. Paget; Answer, 
The Attorney General ; =< 

Navy—Tue Bavrio—Prerarations ror Hosriuirtes on BREAKING UP OF 
THE Ice—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, Sir Thomas 
Brassey 

Navy—H.M.S. “ Canapa Question, Baron Henry De W orm Answer, 
Sir Thomas Brassey 

Navy—ExPERIMENTS AT Eastvey—Question, Sir John Hay ; ; Answer, Sir 
Thomas Brassey 

Post Orrice—Po.iticaL Posraasrens— Question, Mr. Whitley ; ; Answer, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre 

Law anp Potice—Tue Riots at Newry—Oase or WittiaM Orr—Ques- 
tions, Mr. O’Brien ; Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland 

Royat Irisa ConsTaBULARY—SERGEANT DeLanEY—Question, Mr. Barry ; 
Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

West Inpra Istanps—Grenapa Hicuways, &e. Improvement—Question, 
Mr. M‘Lagan; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley ee p 
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Eeyrer (War in THE Sovpan)—GeENERAL GranAm’s ForcE—AcTions on 
THE 20TH AND 22ND Marcu—Questions, Captain Maxwell-Heron, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Lord Elcho; Answers, Mr. 
Brand . 

CENTRAL Asta—THE Russo- Aronan Bounpary Comattsstox—Question, Sir 
George Campbell ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice . 

Prers AND Harnours (Iretanp)—Matin Heap Pier — Question, Mr. 
O’Brien; Answer, Mr. Hibbert 

FIsHERY Prers AND HAarsours (IrELAND)—CULDArF Per, “Co Donroat 
—Question, Mr. O’Brien ; Answer, Mr. Hibbert 

Prers anp Harsours (IrELAND)—ARKLOW BreakwaTeR—Question, Mr. 
W. J. Corbet; Answer, Mr. Hibbert 

LasoureErs’ { TRELAND) Act, 1883—OPERATION OF THE Aor—Question, Mr. 
John O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Hibbert .. 

EpvucaTion Derartuent—Tue Epvcation Covz — Questions, Mr. J. G. 
Talbot, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answers, Mr. Mundella 

Eaypt (War IN THE Soupan)—GENERAL Grawamw’s Force—Tse ZEREsas 
—Question, Colonel Dawnay; Answer, Mr. Brand jn 

Ecypr—Tue Army or Occupation—Question, Mr. M‘ pier Answer, Sir 
Arthur Hayter 

TRAWLING (Scorzaxp)—LxorsLaTion—Question, Lord Elcho ; - Answer, The 
Lord Advocate 

ParuiaMentary Exxcrions—County Bounparres (Warwicksnire, &e. Sa 
Question, Mr. Sampson Lloyd; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Tramways AND Pusiic Companres (IRELAND) Act, 1883—THE ProposEp 
Connemara Rar.way—Question, Colonel Nolan; Answer, Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman 

France axp Caiva—Hostizirizs—ContrasaNp oF War— Rice —Ques- 
tion, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, Mr. Gladstone " 

Cenrrat Asta—Roussta AnD AFGHANISTAN—ADVANCE oF THE Russtaxs— 
Questions, Mr. Onslow; Answers, Mr. Gladstone =! 

Eayrpr (Frvance, &c.) — THe Inrernationan Financtan AGREEMENT — 
Question, Mr. M‘Coan; Answer, Mr. Gladstone cyt 

Eeyrr (FINance, &c.) — Tre Inrernationa, Frvanctat AGREEMENT — 
Tue Svez Canat—Questions, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Mr. Gorst, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Ways anp Means—Tue Finanorat Statement — Question, Sir Stafford 
Northcote ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

PartiaMent—Bustness of THE Hovse—ParutaMENtary Etecrios (Re- 
DISTRIBUTION) Birt—Question, Sir R. Assheton Cross; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke 

Eeyrr (War IN THE Soupan)—Questions, Mr. Guy Dawnay, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor, Mr. O’Kelly, Sir Walter B. Barttelot; Answers, The Mar- 
quess of Hartington; Question, Mr. Onslow | no reply]. . 

Army (AUXILIARY Forces) —Tue QvuEEN’s MEssaGE- EMBODIMENT OF THE 
Minit1a—Question, Mr. Ritchie; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Eeyptran Loan— 


Considered in Committee - oe oe ee 

Moved, ‘‘ That Her Majesty be authorised to guarantee the payment of an annuity of 
three hundred and fifteen thousand pounds sterling for the purpose of a loan, to be 
raised by the Government of Egypt, in pursuance of the Convention signed at London 
on the eighteenth day of March 1885, between Her Majesty and the Governments of 
Austria-Hungary, France, Germany, Italy, and Russia, with the authority of Turkey ; 
and that provision be made out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, or 
the growing produce thereof, for the issue of such sums of money from time to time, 
as may be required, to pay any sums which may at any time be required to fulfil the 
guarantee of Her Majesty in respect of such annuity, conformably to the tenor of Her 
Majesty’s engagement as specified in the said Convention,”’— (Mr. Gladstone.) 
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Ecypti1an Loan—continued. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That ”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ the proposals for adjusting the finances of Egypt contained in the Convention 
of March 18th, and the collateral arrangement, indicated in the Papers presented to 
Parliament, for regulating, without any previous communication to Parliament, the 
international position of the Suez Canal are unsatisfactory, and do not warrant the 
agreement into which the Government have provisionally entered,’’ — (Mr. Thomas 
Bruce,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question : ”—After long time spent therein, Committee report Pro- 


gress ; to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Por a Elections (Redistribution) (re-committed) Bill 
Bill 49 |— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Committee be deferred till Monday next” 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Committee deferred till Monday 
next. 


Army (Annual) Bill [Bill 104)— 
Bill considered in Committee .. oF. 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


Royal Irish Constabulary Redistribution Bill [Bill 105]— 
Moved, “‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Campbell- 


Bannerman) . os 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. | 3. 30. 71 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 27. 


PrIvaTE AND ProvistonAL OrpER ConFIRMATION Bitts— 


Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92. and 93. be suspended ; and that the time for 
depositing petitions praying to be heard against Private and Provisional Order Confir- 
mation Bills, which would otherwise expire during the adjournment of the House at 
Easter, be extended from this day to the first day on which the House shall sit after 
the recess. 


PaRLIAMENT— WESTMINSTER Hatt ma ts re, Lord Norton ; 
Answer, The Earl of Rosebery -" re 

Centra Asta—RvussiA AND AFGHANISTAN—ARTICLES IN ‘cae “Trwes” 
NerwsPaPER — Observations, Question, The Duke of haps ttt ; 
Reply, Earl Granville pe 

Centrat Astsa—THE Rvsso-AFGHAN Front1er—Questions, " Observations, 
The Marquess of Salisbury, The Duke of Argyll ; Reply, Earl Granville 


Cape of Good Hope (Advance) Bill (No. 59)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Morley) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2°; Committee negatived ; Then Standing 
Order No. XXXYV. considered (according to order), and dispensed with: 
Bill read 3*, and passed. 


Tue Dreromatic ServicE—SEcRETARIES OF EmBasstzs — Question, Lord 
Lamington; Answer, Earl Granville ‘ve 

Eeyrpr (FINANcE, &c.)—Tue New Eeyprian Loan—Tae INTERNATIONAL 
GuARANTEE—Questions, Observations, The Marquess of Salisbury, The 
Duke of Marlborough; Replies, Earl Granville, The Earl of Kimberley 

Navy—Txe Cara Sration—Question, Observations, Viscount Sidmouth ; 
Reply, The Earl of Northbrook :—Short debate thereon 

InpusTRIAL AND RerormMaTory ScHoots—Question, Observations, The Earl 
.of Harrowby; Reply, The Earl of Dalhousie es 
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Epvcation Department — HicHEeR AND INTERMEDIATE EpvcaTIoN IN 
Wares—Question, Lord Norton; Answer, Lord Carlingford is 


Honorary Freedom of Boroughs Bill [#.t. cananectibs "(The sinuses of Ripon) ; 
read 1* (No. 61) oe we 


Consolidated Fund (No. 2) Bill— 
Read 2* (according to order): Committee negatived : Then Standing Order No. XXXV. 
considered (according to order), and dispensed with : Bill read 3", and passed 
[6. 0. 7 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 27. 
QUESTIONS. 


—_0o—— 


Puene (InELanpD)—Lecistation—Questions, Sir R. Assheton Cross, Mr. 
T. A. Dickson; Answers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. rm 

Iypra (Mapras) — OuTBREAK OF MopLaHs IN THE MALABAR District — 
Question, Mr. Biggar ; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross aa 

Post OFFIcE (IRELAND) —Mount TemPte, Co. WestmMEATH— Question, Mr. 
Harrington ; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre .. 

Royat Irish Constaputary—Fisainc IrREGULARITY (Lismore Disrricr) 
—Question, Mr. O’Brien ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

LiGHTHOUSE Incuminants—Questions, Mr. Gray ; Answers, Mr. Chamberlain 

Royat Irish ConstapuLary—Extra Pay ror Actina as INSPECTORS OF 
WEIGHTS AND ee Mr. Synan ; —- Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman 

Boarp or Works (Inztaxp) — ~ Payment or Drarnacz INSTALMENTS, 
Lovenitt, Co. Livertck—Question, Mr. Synan; Answer, Mr. Hibbert 

France and Carva—Hostiiities (INTERNATIONAL Law) — ConTRABAND OF 
War—Rice—Question, Mr. W. E. Forster; Answer, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice .. 

Poor Law (IRELAND) —BALLYSHANNON Unton—ArrorntMent or Rettevina 
Orricer—Questions, Viscount Crichton, Mr. John O’Connor; Answers, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman; Question, Mr. Harrington [no reply] 

Brewers, &c., anD Brewers’ Licences (Part. P. 311, 1885)—Brer 
ManvractuRE—Question, Mr. Hicks; Answer, Mr. Hibbert 

Army (Promotion)—THE 82ND RecmmEent—Question, Mr. T. P. 0’ Connor ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington ‘ 

Epvucation Department (Scortanp)—THEe Cumnock Scuoor Boarp Exzc- 
TION—Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Post OFFice (InELAND)—K1LKENNY AND WatTERFoRD Mari—Question, Mr. 
Marum; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre ee 

Arwy—Srarr ApromntMent or Depury CoMMISSARY Genzrat — Question, 
Mr. Greer; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Army—Te Miuirary Expepition 10 THE Soupan — Dzrective Ammunt- 
TIon—Question, Sir Henry Wilmot; Answer, Mr. Brand ‘ 

Eeyrr (Tae Murary Exrepirion)—Tue Biscurr Stores ar Korri— 
Question, Dr. Cameron ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Royat Inisx ConstasuLary—Inisn Navionat Leacue Mzerina at Ross- 
OREA — Question, Mr. John O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman 

Army (Auxitiary Forces) — Miura Orricers Servinc IN THE SourH 
Arrican Irrecuiar Force unper Sir Cuartes Warren—Questions, 
Captain Aylmer; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington 

Merropotis—THE Parxs—Vicrorta asi cai Mr. Bryce ; Answer, 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone 

Foreian Orrice—German Cotontan Poricy —Tue Western Pacrric — 
Question, Mr. Gorst ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice es 
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Eeypt—Zeseur Pasna—Questions, Sir Henry Holland, Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice oe 


Law anp Justice (Scortanp)—THEe Macistracy — Coccmmumnats OF THE 
Peace, Dumrries BorouGH AND ee Mr. Ernest Noel ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate or 


Tue Trawiine Commission—TuHE Raroxs—Question, Sir Sheaiiiine Gordon ; 
Answer, Mr. H. H. Fowler . ro ‘ ee 

Centrat Asta—Tue Ruvsso- Resins Ssaiittinins:sBiiidlidiesn asad Mr. 
Mitchell Henry ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. es 

PREVENTION OF Crime (IRELAND) Act, 1882— Arrests In KILLARNEY — 
Questions, Mr. O’Brien; Answers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman : 

Army (Tue Miuirary ExrepiTion*ro THE SoupAN)—GENERAL GRAHAM’S 
Force—Tue Transport DEPparTMENT—Questions, Viscount Newport ; 
Answers, The Marquess of Hartington 


ArmMyY—DEFENCE OF THE CoaLine Srations—THE SrTrRaItTs is 


Question, Mr. Chaplin; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington ee 
Army—Smatt Arms—Tue Martini-Henry Ririe—DerectiveE AMMUNI- 
tTIoN—Question, Lord Elcho; Answer, Mr. Brand pea 


Sourn Arrica (BEcHUANALAND)—Murpers oF British SubpseEcts — Ques- 
tions, Mr. R. N. Fowler, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ; ti Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley ~~ os 

Eeyrrt (War IN THE Soupan)—Gunmeat. Gaaman’ 8 Force — Tue Action 
NEAR SUAKIN, 22ND Mancu—Questions, Mr. Gourley, Mr. Storey, Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington, Mr. 
Gladstone .. - - - 


Inpustries (InELAND) — THE Sneaes ComMITTEE — Question, Sir Eardley 
Wilmot; Answer, Lord Richard Grosvenor 

ALLoTMENTs Extension Act, 1882—Tue Onariry Comaisston — FLawron 
CHARITY Laxp—Questions, Mr. Jesse Collings ; Answers, Mr. Mundella 

JamMatcA—ReEvVENVE DEPARTMENT—Question, Mr. Serjeant Simon ; ; Answer, 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley ‘x - 

PARLIAMENT—BvusINESss OF THE House —Questions, Mr. Raikes, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Dr. Cameron, Mr. R. N. Fowler; An- 
swers, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Speaker Jue 

Army—Tue Quren’s Messace—Tue Reserves — Question, Sir Stafford 
Northcote; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington o ve 





ORDERS OF THE Day—REsoLutTIoN— 


Moved, “‘ That the Orders of the Day be postponed until after the Order of the Day for 
resuming the Adjourned Debate on the Egyptian Loan,”’—(Mr. Gladstone) oa 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 9» — 


Eeyrtran Loan [ApsourneD Debate |— 
Considered in Committee i 
Question and Amendment [2 26th March | again proposed : — Question 
again proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :’’—After long time spent therein, Question put :—The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 294, Noes 246 ; Majority 48. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes , oe 


Main Question put, and agreed to: 5 ttiaitilibien to be repor inal upon Mon- 
day next. 
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Army (Annual) Bill [Bill 104 j|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,’ — Marquess o 
Hartington) 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “be”’ to the end of the Question, in ‘order to add the 
words ‘‘ re-committed in respect of a new Clause,’’—(Mr. Kenny,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :””—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


MOTIONS. 


—_o—— 


CommMons—APPoINTMENT AND NomINATION oF SELECT CoMMITTEE— 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘tv consider every Report made by the Land Com- 
missioners for England, certifying the expediency of any Provisional Order for the 
inclosure or regulation of a Common, and presented to the House duriag the pind or 
present Sessions, before a Bill be ata in for the confirmation of such Order : 

List of the Committee.. ee 


Short debate thereon. 


Post Office (Acquisition of Sites) Bill [Bill 72}— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


Universities (Scotland) Bill— 
Ordered ( The Lord Advocate, Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Scotland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 115] 
Short debate thereon. 


Turnpike Acts ConTINUANCE— 
Select Committee appointed, ‘‘to inquire into the Sixth Schedule of ‘ The Annual Turn- 
pike Acts Continuance Act, 1884,’ ’’— List of the Committee 
ADJOURNMENT— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House, at its rising, do adjourn till To-morrow,”’— 
(Lord Ittchard Grosvenor) .. as ee os 
Motion agreed to. [ 2.30. | 


LORDS, SATURDAY, MARCH 28. 


Army (Annual) Bill— 
Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be printed ; and to be read 2* on the first 
sitting day after the recess at Easter,—( The Earl of Morley) (No. 62.) 
k 
5.15. |} 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, MARCH 28. 


The House met at a quarter before Five of the clock. 


Message to attend The Lorps Commissioners :—The House went; and 
being returned ;—Mr. Speaker reported the Royal Assent to two Bills. 
[5.15.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 30. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (Public Health Act) (No. 1) 
Bill [11.1.]— Presented (The Lord FitzGerald) ; read 1* (No. 63) 2 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (Labourers Act) (No. 2) Bill 
[u.1..] -Fresented (The Lord FitzGerald) ; read 1° (No. 64) ° re 
[11.30.] 
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Answers, Lord Richard Grosvenor 

Army (Auxmiary Forces)—Tse Murra ‘np Army Reserves— Tue 
QurEEN’s Mxessace—Questions, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Ritchie; Answers, 
The Marquess of Hartington és os es 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_o —- 


Surpty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ””— 


ParLIAMENT — THE House or Commons — Tue Lapis’ GALLERY — 
ReEsoLution—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That ”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘in the opinion of this House, it is advisable to substitute for the present 
grating of the Ladies’ Gallery (or some portion of it) a railing so constructed as not 
largely to exclude sound, light, and air; and generally, that the accommodation of 
the gallery should be improved,” —(Mr. Sydney Buxton,)—instead thereof “si 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ’—After short debate, Question put: — The House 
divided; Ayes 121, Noes 75; Majority 46.—(Div. List, No. 86.) 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” again pro- 
posed :— 


Law anp Justice — Convictions oF Innocent Men—EsTABLISHMENT OF 
A Court or CriminaL Appeat—Observations, Mr. Hopwood, Mr. 
Courtney, Mr. Speaker - - 

HELIGOLAND—PRoOPOSsED CESSsION TO Gurwany—Observations, Mr. Gorst: 
—Short debate thereon 

Royat Irish ConstasuLary—DIstricr INSPECTOR Murruy—Observa- 
tions, Mr. Justin Huntly M‘Carthy :—Debate thereon .. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,’’ put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Civiz Service Estimates— 
(In the Committee. ) 


Crass I.—Pusric Works anp Burtprnes. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £29,057, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3ist day of 
March 1886, for the Maintenance and Repair of Royal Palaces” .. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £28,623, be granted, 
&c.,’’ — (Mr. Biggar :) — The Committee divided ; Ayes 23, Noes 66; Majority 
43. _(Div. List, No. 87.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) £1,120, Marlborough House. 

(3-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £91,369, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1886, for the Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens ”’ ° 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding 
£90,346, be granted, &e.,"—(Mr. Dillwyn :\—Atter further short debate, Question 
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Suprrry—Crviz Service Estrwates—Cc 


i — The Committee divided; Ayes 18, Noes 57; Majority 39.—(Div. List, 
o. 88.) 
Original dation put, and agreed to. 
Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again :’’—After 
short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported upon Zhursday 9th April; Committee to sit 
again upon Thursday 9th April. 


Telegraph Acts Amendment Bill— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question | 24th March], 
“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to amend the Telegraph Acts, 
1863 to 1878 : ”—Question again*proposed :—Debate resumed 1072 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill ordered ( Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, Mr. Hibbert.) 


Royal Irish Constabulary Redistribution Bill [Bill 105|— 
Bill considered in Committee .. . 1083 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday 13th April. 


Keyrrian Loan—Rerort—Resolution [March a7 reported, and agreed to .. 1084 
Moved, ‘‘That leave be given to bring in a Bill upon the said Resolu- 
tion,” —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
After short debate, [House counted out] [2.0.] 
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ApsouRNMENT—EasTeR REcEss—RESOLUTION— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House, at its rising, do adjourn till Thursday the 9th 
of April,” —( The Marquess of Hartington.) 


CentraLt Asta—TuHE Rvusso-AFrcHAN FrontTIER—Question, Observations, 
Sir Stafford Northcote; Reply, The Marquess of Hartington :—Short 
debate thereon .. 1110 
Law AND J Sete t= Ouxveenions OF Sanocears iden Rereseamunet OF 
A Court or Ortmminat Appgat—Observations, Mr. Hopwood; Reply, 


Sir William Harcourt ; Observations, Sir Eardley Wilmot . 1123 
Eeyrr (WAR IN THE Sovpax)—Wirapnawar OF THE Foncs—Observa- 
tions, Mr. Samuel Smith .. . 1128 


Law anp Justice (IrELAND)—OasE oF Mn. Joun Boyz O’Rerty—Ob- 
servations, Mr. Sexton; Reply, Sir William Harcourt; Observations, 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor . . 1131 
Eeyrt (Wark IN THE Sovpas)—Wrravnawas. OF THE Doncasuaee- 
tions, Mr. W. Fowler :—Short debate thereon . 1138 


PREVENTION OF CrimE (IRELAND) Act, 1882— Paoct.amations—Pnourst- 
TION o¥ MEETING AT BurrovuGcHtown, Co. WExForD—Observations, Mr. 
William Redmond; Reply, Mr. ees Observations, 


Mr. Barry... . 1144 
Sza Coast FisHERIEs (lnenien)—Meenescunnnrs OF Pannen Fronanuex 
—Observations, Mr. Kenny.. on ee .. 1146 


It being ten minutes before Seven of the clock the Debate stood adjourned 
till this day, at Nine of the clock. 


ApDJoURNMENT— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question, ‘‘ That this 
House, at its rising, do adjourn till Thursday the 9th of April,””—( Zhe 
Marquess of Hartington :)—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed. 


Sea Coast Fisuertes (IRELAND)—ENcROACHMENTS OF FRENCH FIsHERMEN 


— Observations, Mr. Kenny.. . 1146 
Inpustries (IrELAND)—SELEcT Comanrrez—Personal Explanation, Sir 
Eardley Wilmot . 1147 


Law AnD JUSTICE (InELaNp)—Txe Oravenwett Murver Case—Compen- 
SATION—Question, Observations, Mr. O’Brien :—Short debate thereon 1147 


Question put, and agreed to. [10.0.] 
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France and Cuina — HostItitiEs (INTERNATIONAL Law) — Conrra- 
BAND OF War—Rice—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, Lord 


Edmond Fitzmaurice .. 1153 
FisHery Piers anp Harsours (IRELAND) —CHECKPOINT Pree, Co. WatER- 
ForD—Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. Hibbert “es .. 1153 


Fisgery Prers anpD Harsours (IrELAND)—Ctecean Prer, Co. Gatway— 
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O’Donnell, Mr. O’Kelly ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice es 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvm Service EstimatrEes— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass I.—Pusiic Works anp BUvuILDINGs. 


(1.) £129,088, to complete the sum for Public a Great Britain.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a ‘sum, not exceeding £7,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 1 which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of 2=-~ch 
1886, for preliminary expenses in connection with the erection of the New Admiralty 
and War Office, under the provisions of ‘ The Public Offices Site Act, 1882’” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £6,000, be 
ganted, &c.,’"—(Mr. Beresford Hope :)—After long debate, Question put:—The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 26, Noes 45; Majority 19—(Div. List, No. 89.) 

Original Question again proposed ae ° an 

After short debate, Original Question put, and a greed to. 

(3-) £15,120, to complete the sum for the Furniture of Public Offices, Great Britain. 
ine short debate, Vote agreed to 

4.) £227,373, to complete the sum for the Revenue ; Department Buildings, Great 
“Britain. —After short debate, Vote agreed to os 

(§.) £26,210, to complete the sum for County Court Buildings. —After short debate, 
Vote agreed to . 

(6.) £5,012, to complete the sum for Metropolitan Police Court Buildings. —After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 

(7.) £8,000, to complete the sum for Sheriff Court "Houses, Scotland. —After short 
debate, Vv ote agreed to 

(8.) £210, 506, to complete the sum for Sury eys of the United Kingdom. —After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 

(g.) £14,263, to complete the sum for Science and Art Department ‘Buildings. 

(10.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £7,446, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1886, for the Maintenance and Repair of the British Museum and Natural History 
Museum Buildings, for Rents of Premises, supply of Water, Fuel, &c. and other 
Charges attendant thereon ” 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “* That a ‘sum, not exceed- 
ing £6,446, be granted, &c.,’’—(Mr. Molloy :) —After further short debate, Motion, 
by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(a1. ) £13,002, to complete the sum for Harbours, &c. under the Board of Trade.— 
After short "debate, Vote agreed to-.5 oe ee ss 
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. [April 9.) 
Svuprpry—Crvin Service Estrmates—Committee—continued. 


(12.) £135,985, to complete the sum for Rates on Government Property. 

(13.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £7,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1886, for the Contribution towards the Funds for the, Establishment and Main- 
tenance of a Fire Brigade in the Metropolis ”’ oe se 

After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 66, Noes 11; 
Majority 54.—(Div. List, No. 90.) 

Moved, * ae the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again: 
Cznrrat Asta—Russian ATTACK ON THE AFGHANS AT PENJDEH—Question, 

Sir R. Assheton Cross; Answer, Mr. Gladstone me iv. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Egyptian Loan Bill [Bill 122|— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’—( Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for Thursday next. 


MOTIONS. 


o— 





Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders Bill — Ordered (Mr.° Holms,’ Mr. Cham- 
berlain) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 123] 


Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Provisional Order Bill—Ordered (Mr. Holms, Mr. 
Chamberlain) ; presented, and read the first time | Bill 124] 


East India (Unclaimed Stocks) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Kynaston eis, Mr. Hibbert) .. 


Inpustries (IRELAND)—Nomrnation or SeLect CommMirrEE— 

Dfored, ‘‘ That the Select Committee on Industries owe do consist of 
Twenty- -one Members,”—(Sir Hardley Wilmot) re 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘‘ Twenty-one,” in order to 
insert the words ‘‘ Twenty-three,”’—(IMr. John Redmond, ) — instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘Twenty-one’ stand part of the 
Question” | House counted out] [12.45.] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 10. 
QUESTIONS. 


Fisnery Prers anp Harsours (IreELanpD)—CiocHer Heap, Co. Lovra— 
Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Hibbert 

FRANCE AND Cuma — Hostiuit1zs—Ricut oF SEARCH FOR ConTRABAND 
or War—Question, Mr. Coleridge Kennard; Answer, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice 

France and Cutna—THE TREATY OF PEAcE—CoNTRABAND 0: or War—Rice 
—Questions, Mr. Gourley; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice . 

Navy—Protecrion oF THE Buack Sea anpd Batric—Questions, Mr. 
Norwood ; Answers, Sir Thomas Brassey . . KK wid 

Army—Extra Work—Tue Royat Arsgenat, Wootwion—Question, Mr 
Boord ; Answer, Mr. Brand 


Navy—Mercuant gy Ia As Transport Cruisers—Question, Mr. 
Gourley; Answer, Sir Thomas Brassey ,. os nd 
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| April 10.} Page 
Contacious Diseases (Anrmmarts) Acrs—IsmporTaTion FRoM GERMANY— 
Foot-anp-Moutn Diszase—Questions, Mr. Birkbeck; Answers, Mr. 
Trevelyan . 1802 
Epvucation. DgpartMENT (Scorzaxp)—Krrxinrinoce Scnoor Boarp— 
Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, Mr. Mundella . 1303 
Trave axp Commerce—Cutnese Duties on Tea—Tue “ L1-xu Duzs?— 
Question, Mr. Hopwood; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice . 1804 
Ecypr — Suppression OF THE ‘‘BospHorE Eayprien’’— Question, Mr. 
O'Kelly; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice . 1304 
Ecyrr (AFFrarrs oF THE Soupan)—GENERAL GorDoN’s Misstox—Questions, 
Mr. Baxter, Mr. O’Kelly; Answers, Mr. Gladstone . 1305 
Eayrpr (War In THE Sovupan)—TxHe Came Corps—Question, General 
Alexander ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 308 
Centrat Asta—Rvusstan Atrack oN THE AFGHANS aT PensjDEH—Questions, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. enw Sir George eee Answers, 
Mr. Gladstone “9 .. 1308 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— 
Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) (re-committed) Bill— 
[ Bill 49] [Eleventh Night ]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 25th March | . . 1810 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; -to sit again 
upon Monday next. 
SurprpLy—Rerort-- Resolutions [9th April] reported . 1431 
First Resolution agreed to. 
Second Resolution read a second time:—After short debate, Resolution 
agreed to. 
Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 
Local Authorities (Expenses of Conferencas) Bill [Bill 83|— 
Order for Committee read:—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,”—( Mr. Leake) 1432 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, (Mr. Healy : :)—After short 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to: —Bill considered in Committee . 1434 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Thursday next. (1.15. ] 
LORDS, MONDAY, APRIL 13. 
House or Lorps—Tne tare Eart Carrns—Observations, Earl Granville: 
—Short debate thereon vs . 1485 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill (No. 58)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Hari of Dalhousie) .. 1489 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Tuesday the 28th instant. 
CenrraL Asta—Rvssia AND AFGHANISTAN —RvssIAn ATTACK ON THE AFGHANS 
at PexspeEn—Tae Necortations—Question, The Marquess of Salis- 
bury ; Answer, Earl Granville $3 .. 1442 


Tramways (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 2) Bill [1.1.]—Presented (The Lord 
FitzGerald) ; read 1*; aud referred to the Examiners (No. 65.) ‘ F 
5.30. | 


L 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 13. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——-9—— 
North British Railway Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Sir Charles Forster) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,” —( 4/r. 
Waddy :)—Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question : ””—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read asecond time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—_—)—— 


Law anv Justice (InELAND)—Criam For Maticrovs Burning — Triar ar 
Wicxktow Assizes—Questions, Mr. W. J. Corbet ; Answers, Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman 

Post Orrice—CLorHING Conrracts—Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet ; Answer, 
Mr. Brand ; 

Navy (Sxres)-—Buripine anp Rerars—Question, Mr. Rylands ; Answer, 
Sir Thomas Brassey 

Te Price ann Princess or Wates — THe "Rovan Vistr to IRELAND — 
Orrensive SreEcHEs—Question, Mr. Lewis; Answer, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman 

Royat Intsx Consranutary — Mr. FLevry, ‘Disrarcr Inspector or Lrs- 
BURN—Question, Mr. Callan ; Answer, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman 

Cuarcrs acatnst Inisn Orriciats—Oase or Jawes Ettis Frencu — 
Coronet Bruce—Question, Mr. Callan ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman ‘ 

GovERNMENT Orricrats (Inrtanp)—Questions, “Mr. Lalor, Mr. Sexton ; An- 
swers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Anmy—Dress or THe Army — Tue Hicutanp Fearner Bonnet — Ques- 
tion, General Alexander; Answer, Mr. Brand 

CotontaL Derences—TuHE Cotontatn Nava Forces—Question, Mr. Gorst ; 
Answer, Sir Thomas Brassey 

THE Exxcrric Licnrine Acr—LeatstaTion—Question, Mr. E. Stanhope; 
Answer, Mr. Chamberlain . 

Tue Eayprian Loan—MeEssrs. Rornscritp— Question, Mr. W. H. Smith ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Law anv Justice (IrrLanp)—InpvustriaLt Scnoor or Sarr JosEePH, Dv x- 
DALK—Questions, Mr. Biggar; Answers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. 

Post Orrice (Conrracts)—THE Iris Maits—Question, Colonel Nolan ; 
Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre. . 

Tux Irish Lanp Commission (Sus- C OMMISSTONERS) — Mr. Greer — Ques- 
tion, Mr. Tottenham; Answer, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman 

REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE Act, 1884—REGISTRATION OF PARLIAMEN- 
rary Execrors (IrneLanp)—Question, Mr. Healy ; Answer, The Solici- 
tor General for Ireland 

Inpustriat Scnoors (IRELAND) Acr—Frmate Scuoors — Questions Mr. 
Sexton ; Answers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Law AnD JustTICE (IRELAND) — Cuarck or Assavtr acarnst GEORGE 
Barker (Grance Perry Sessions)—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. 

Poor Law (IrEtanp)—Nortn Dvsiin Boarp or Gvarp1 Ans — Question, 
Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Sea Ooasr Fisrerres (InELAND)—ENCROACHMENTS or French FisheRMEN 

—Question, Mr. Kenny; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Law anv Potice (IreLann)—Tue Derective DeparTwent—Mr. Jenxin- 
son—Question, Mr. Kenny; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman $0 
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Law anv Justice (InELAnD) — Liconem Perry Sessions, Co. ANTRI — 
Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

CrImME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) — THe CatTuoiic CHAPEL, Hirisporovan, 
Co. Down—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Eoyrt (Finance, &c.) — Eoyprian PREFERENCE AND Unirrep Depts — 
DepvucTIons FROM THE Covurpons—Question, Mr. M‘Coan: Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 

Hicuways (IRELAND)—PayMENT OF Roap Contractors, Co. Garway — 
Question, Colonel Nolan; Answer, Mr. Campbell- -Bannerman 

Army List—Orricers OF CoronraL Forces — Question, Mr. Gorst; An- 
swer, The Marquess of Hartington 

GrsraALTAR—TuHE Post Orrice—Question, Captain Aylmer ; Answer, Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley 

Loca, TaxaTion—Questions, Sir Baldwyn Leighton, Mr. Arthur O'Connor ; ; 
Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Law anp Justice — THe OFFIcE oF Suerrrr—Question, ‘Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

EpvucaTIon DEPARTMENT—THE ReEvIseD CopE, 1885—Question, Mr. R. H. 
Paget; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Trape aND ComMErce—Curvese Duties on Tea—Tue “Lr-xi Duss” 
— Question, Mr. Hopwood; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice . 

Ecypt — Suppression oF THE ‘‘BospHorE Eayptren”’ — Question, Mr. 
O’Donnell ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Venezveta — Revotvrionary EXPEDITION AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT — 
Questions, Mr. Kenny ; Answers, Sir William Harcourt, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice 

Centrat Asta—Rvssta anp A¥GHANISTAN — Russtan Arrack on THE Ar- 
GHAaNS AT PenspEH—Tue NecortiatTions — Questions, Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, Mr. O’Kelly, Sir Stafford Northeote, Mr. E. Stanhope, Mr. 
Onslow, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. O’Donnell, Baron Henry De Worms, 
Mr. Gray ; ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Eeyrr (Frvance, &c.) — Depucrions From THE Coupons — Question, Mr. 

M‘Coan; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ., 

ADMIRALTY RerireMent—Question, Mr. Stuart-Wortley; Answer, Mr. 
Hibbert 

Eeyrr (Tae Exrepirion up THE ‘Nizz) — Sir ‘Ouartes Witson’s Voyace 
FRoM METEMNEH To KuarroumM—Question, Mr. Callan; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington . 

Army—Non-CommissioneD OFFICERS’ Pensions — Question, Mr. Stewart 
Macliver ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington we oe 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_o——__ 
Army anp Mitra Reserve Forces— 


Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Message considered :—Message again read 


Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty 
for Her Most Gracious Message communicating to this House that Her Majesty was 
about to cause Her Reserve Force, and Her Militia Reserve Force, or such part thereof, 
as Her Majesty shall, from time to time, think necessary, to be called out for permanent 
Service,”’"—(The Marquess of Hartington.) 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, 


To add, at the end of the Question, the words ‘‘ and at the same time expressing a hope 
that the available forces of Her Majesty will be speedily strengthened by the prompt 
withdrawal of the troops from the Soudan,’’—(Mr. Labouchere.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added : ”—After debate, 

Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 39, Noes 148; Majority 109, 
—(Div. List, No. 95.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to ;—To be presented by Privy Councillors, 
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[April 13.] 


Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) (re-committed) Bill 
[Bill 49] [Twelfth Night}— 

Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 10th April) 

After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 


To-morrow. 
MOTION. 


ELEMENTARY EpucaTion—RevisED Copk, 1885—Morion ror an ADDRESS— 
Moved, ‘‘'That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 
that She will be graciously pleased to withhold Her consent from the Education Code 
in respect of Article 109 (a), with a view of providing that a larger proportion of the 
grant now given to public elementary schools should be allotted in the form of a fixed 
payment on average attendance,’’"—(Mr. J. G. Talbot) 
After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 58, Noes 117; 


Majority 64.—(Div. List, No. 99.) 1.45. | 


LORDS, TUESDAY, APRIL 14. 


Centrat Asta—Ruvssta anp AFGHANISTAN — Russtan ADVANCES ON THE 
Mureuas—Questions, Earl De La Warr, The Marquess of Salisbury ; 
Answers, Earl Granville, The Earl of Kimberley és oe 


Army anp Minirta Reserve Forces— 
Order of the Day for the consideration of the Queen’s Message of the 
26th of March last, read :—Message considered accordingly 
Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty 
for informing this House that the pr resent state of public affairs and the extent of the 
demands on the military forces of Her Majesty for the protection of the interests of 
the Empire having constituted, in the opinion of Her Majesty, a case of great 
emergency within the meaning of the Acts of Parliament in that behalf, Her Majesty 
deems it proper to provide additional means for Her Military service, and that, there- 
fore, in pursuance of those Acts, Her Majesty has thought it right to communicate to 
the House of Lords that Her Majesty is about to cause Her Reserve Force and Her 
Militia Reserve Force, or such part thereof as Her Majesty shall from time to time 
think necessary, to be called out for permanent service,’’—( Zhe Earl Granville.) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to, nemine dissentiente. 
Ordered. That the said Address be presented to Her Majesty by the Lords 
with White Staves. 

Navy (ApMINisTRATION) — THE Accountant GENERAL OF THE Navy — 
Question, Lord Oranmore and Browne; Answer, The Earl of North- 
brook os oe 

Forzian anp CorontaL TEtecRaAPHs—TELEGRAPHIO COMMUNICATION WITH 
Hone Kone—Question, Observations, Viscount Sidmouth ; Reply, The 


Earl of Derby :—Short debate thereon ., oe os 
[5.15.] 
COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 14. 
PRIVATH BUSINESS. 
—— 1) — 
London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway Bill (by —- 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second dead —(Sir Henry Selwin- 


Tbbetson) - = , * és 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘this House declines to assent to the Second Reading ofa Private Bill which 
proposes to set aside the provisions of ‘The Disused Burial Grounds Act, 1884,’”’ 
—(HMr. Ritchie,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question :”—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put :—Bill read a second time, and committed. 
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| April 14.) 
QUESTIONS. 





Tue Prince AND Princess or WAaLEsS—TuHE Royat Visit to IRELAND — 
Rior at Mattow—Notice of Question, Mr. O’Donnell .. ‘ 
Epvucation Department (Scortanp)—Scnoot AccomMoDATION IN CAITHNESS 
—Question, Dr. Cameron ; Answer, Mr. Mundella nee aid 


Inp1a—Apbrn Harsour—Question, Mr. Norwood; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 


LanpLorpv AND Tenant (InELAND)—TvuRF orci asentice Mr. Lea; An- 
swer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Epvoation DEPARTMENT (ENGLAND AND Watms)—Ozoxpon Sonoor Boanp 
—Question, Mr. Grantham; Answer, Mr. Mundella . 

PARLIAMENTARY Exections (REDIsTRIBUTION) Birt — THE "WIMBLEDON 
Drviston—Question, Mr. Grantham ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 

Mapacascar—Postat Communication—Question, Mr. Baxter; Answer, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. 

Sparn—Commerciat NEGoriations — Derpinaeen OF Decennms 21, 1884 
—Question, Mr. Cartwright; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice... 


Contacious Diszases Acts—Returns—Questions, Mr. — Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck ; Answers, Sir Arthur Hayter 

Poor Law (Inxtaxp) — AmatcamaTion oF NEwPoRT AND Wasrronr 
Unions, Co. Gatway — ComPEnsaTION To OFFICERS FoR ABOLITION OF 
OrFice——Questions, Mr. Healy; Answers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. 

Ecyrt—ZrseHR PasHa—Questions, Mr. Gorst; Answers, Mr. Brelyn 
Ashley ; Question, Mr. O’Donnell [no reply | . 

Epvucation (Inp1a) — Tue Drrecror or Pustic Insravorion in InpIa — 
Question, Mr. Slagg; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 

Cyprus—Reportep Revenve Fravps—Question, Mr. Gorst ; Aaowen, 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley é 

Contacious Diseases (Antmats) Act, 1884—Foor- AND- Wourk Di1sEAsE — 
Questions, Mr. Duckham, Mr. Chaplin; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Poor Law (IreLanp)—ELEction oF Guarpians — Tuz Newry Union — 
Question, Mr. Biggar ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Rartways (Inpra )—Ratuway FROM QueEtTTa TO CanDAHAR—Questions, Mr. 
Onslow ; Answers, Mr. J. K. Cross ‘ 

Crnrrat Asta—Rvssta anp AFGHANISTAN—TuHE Russo- ArcHan Front1en— 
Russian Apvances—Questions, Mr. Onslow, Mr. Edward Clarke, Mr. 
Macfarlane, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. 
Chaplin; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ve 

Arouanistan—Arrest oF Ayoos Knan—Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; 
Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice d 

Tue Prince anp Princess or Wates—Tae Royat Vistr to IrELanp— 
Tue Rior at Mattow—Questions, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Bulwer ; Answers, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, The Solicitor, General for Ireland; Question, 
Mr. T. D. Sullivan [no reply | o« os . 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) (re-committed) Bill 
| Bill 49] [Thirteenth Night] 
Bill onuidiined in Committee [ Progress 13th April] 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


VOL. OCXCVI. [rump senius.] [ / ] 
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[April 14.] 
MOTIONS. 


—o —_ 


Epvucation (Murr’s Scuoot, &c. Soneme)—Morion ror an ADDRESS— 


Moved, “‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to 
withhold Her consent from section 3 of the Scheme, now lying upon the Table of the 
House, for the management of the Endowments known as Muir’s School Fund, 
Millar's and Peadie’s School, Wilson’s Charity School, M‘Lachlan’s Free School, 
and Graham’s Free School, all in » county of Lanark and ay: of Glasgow,” — 
(Dr. Cameron) 


After short debate, ‘Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 8, Noes 
50; Majority 42.—(Div. List, No. 100.) 


Gas Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill—Ordered o Holms, Mr. Chamberlain) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 126] Je 
[1.45.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15. 
MOTION. 


—o——_ 


Rating of Machinery Bill—Ordered (Mr. Norwood, Mr. Brinton, Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
Slagg) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 127] .. ee ‘ 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


———0 


Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) (re-committed) Bill— 
[Bill 49] [Fourteenth Night |— 

Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 14th April] 

After long time spent therein, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of 

the clock, the Chairman left the Chair to report Progress ; Committee 

to sit again Zo-morrow. [ 5.50. ] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 16. 


DEFENCES OF THE EmPIRE—DEFENCE OF THE Coatine SraTions—Question, 
Viscount Sidmouth ; Answer, The Earl of Derby oF 
Centrat Asta—Roussta AND APGHANISTAN—ADVANCE oF THE Russtans—THE 
Necot1ations—Questions, The Marquess of Salisbury, Earl Stanhope, 
Lord Ellenborough, The Earl of Jersey ; Answers, The Earl of Derby, 
Earl Granville ee oe oe 


Federal Council of Australasia Bill— 
Bill to constitute a Federal Council of Australasia— Presented (The Earl Le 
Derby) ; ; read 1* . 69) .. oe os 
. [4. 45. i: 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 16. 
QUESTIONS. 


———9—_—_—_— 


OrpER—Serect Commirrers—ATTENDANCE oF MermBERS — Question, Ob- 
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SAT FIRST. 


Fripay, Marc 27. 
The Earl of Shrewsbury and Earl Talbot, after the death of his father. 


TOOK THE OATH FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


Monpay, Aprit 13. 
The Lord Bishop of London. 


Tvurespay, Apri 14. 
The Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 20th March, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Brrr—Select Committee 
—Water Companies (Regulation of Powers) * 
(56), nominated. 


PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT—THE 
EASTER RECESS. 
STATEMENT. 


ARL GRANVILLE: My Lords, we 
propose that your Lordships, as far 

as the Business of the House is con- 
cerned, shall adjourn for the Easter Holi- 
days on Friday next, and meet again 
on Monday, the 13th of April. The Mo- 


tion on Friday, however, will be made 
for an Adjournment during pleasure, as 
it may be necessary to have a Royal 
Commission on the day following. 


VOL. OOXOYVI. 


[THIRD SERIES. ] 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)—COST OF THE 
ARMY OF OCCUPATION. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


| Tue Eart or JERSEY rose to ask 
the noble Earl the Under Secretary of 
State for War a Question of which he 
|had given him private Notice. It was, 
| Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
estimate that the annual cost of the 
Army of Occupation in Egypt will not ex- 
ceed £200,000; and, if so, on what basis 
such calculation rests; also, whether it 
is proposed that any extra cost shall 
fall solely on the English Exchequer ; 
and, if so, why? Their Lordships were 
aware that under the International 
Agreement just laid before Parliament 
the annual cost of the Army of Occupa- 
tion was put down at £200,000; but in 
the Reports of Sir Evelyn Baring and 
his Colleagues, presented last June, the 
cost was estimated at £293,000. In the 
Conference which followed that estimate 
was accepted without demur; and in all 
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the French and English proposals it 
was never suggested that there should 
be any diminution of the sum of 
£293,000. He wished to know what 
had induced Her Majesty’s Government 
to agree to such a large diminution of 
what must be the obvious cost of the 
Army of Occupation, as the extra charge 
would be thrown entirely on the English 
Exchequer? They had now about 16,000 
men in Egypt, and had spent in the 
last two months £200,000 extra, and 
there was a prospect of our spending a 
great deal more. 

Tue Kant or MORLEY: I must cer- 
tainly object to the course pursued by 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Jersey) in bringing forward a subject of 
this kind without public, instead of pri- 
vate, Notice. The answer I have to give 
to the Question is this—When the Force 
which was to form the garrison of Egypt 
—and which is entirely distinct from the 
Expeditionary Forces in the Soudan— 
was first sent to that country it was 
found that the extra cost—that is to 
say, the difference between the cost of 
maintaining the troops in Egypt and at 
home—was, as nearly as the Govern- 
ment could ascertain it, at the rate of 
£4 per man per month, or £48 a-year. 
Taking the garrison at a strength of 
4,000 men, which was the number an- 
ticipated to be necessary, at that rate 
£200,000 would cover the extra yearly 
cost to this country. Whether the gar- 
rison be reduced to this strength or not, 
the Government has agreed to charge no 
more to the Egyptian Government. This 
is the part of the bargain under which 
£200,000 a-year is to be deducted from 
the interest on the bonds. The extra 
sums asked for are for the Expedi- 
tionary Forces in the Soudan and at 
Suakin, which have nothing to do with 
the garrisons in Egypt. 


OPENING OF MUSEUMS ON SUNDAYS— 
THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
RESOLUTION. 

Lorpv THURLOW, who had given 
Notice of a Motion respecting the Reso- 
lution of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, in favour of opening the Na- 
tural History Museum at South Ken- 
sington on Sundays, said, he would not 
detain their Lordships many minutes, 
but would state his case as briefly as 


The Earl of Jersey 
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possible. On former occasions, he had 
had opportunities of explaining at length 
the motives by which he was actuated 
and the arguments by which he was 
supported. Neither would he weary 
their Lordships with pages of statistics, 
as the thing had passed beyond the 
region of statistics, and had entered the 
more healthy sphere of practical politics. 
The same principle was involved in the 
Resolution of that evening as in those 
of former years, only with the difference 
that that night the application was nar- 
rowed to one great national institution, 
the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington, a building of great beauty 
and attractions, well fitted, in his opi- 
nion, to be used as a test of the success of 
Sunday opening in London. His posi- 
tion that night was much strengthened 
by the recent growth of public opinion 
on this question. What he advooated 
was now advocated by every daily paper 
in London that he knew of—papers re- 
presenting all shades of political opi- 
nion. He was equally supported by 
The Morning Post as by The Daily Tele- 
graph, and by the great arbiter of events, 
The Times. This growth of public opi- 
nion had evidently not passed unnoticed 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, 
and had borne fruit, as might have been 
expected. On the 17th of January last, 
a special meeting of Trustees was held 
to consider the question. The proposal 
to open the South Kensington Natural 
History Museum was, he believed, moved 
by one of the ecclesiastical Trustees, and 
practically passed unopposed by an over- 
whelming majority. The first question 
one asked one’s self, when one heard 
that a thing had been done by a body 
of men, was to inquire into the consti- 
tution of that Body, in order to ascer- 
tain to what extent it was influential 
and representative. He proposed to 
take that course, and it would be seen 
that no more influential Body could be 
found—that it comprised men of every 
shade of politics, of every school of 
thought, men of different creeds, and 
many of the most illustrious ecclesias- 
tics and laymen of the day. The British 
Museum had 49 Trustees. Of these 24 
were official. One was appointed by the 
Queen. Nine represented the Sloane, 
Cotton, Harley, Townley, Elgin, and 
Knight families and bequests, the re- 
maining 15 being chosen by the former 
34. The official Trustees were the Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, the Lord: President of the 
Council, the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, the Lord Privy Seal, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the Lord Steward, 
the Lord Chamberlain, the five Secre- 
taries of State, the Bishop of London, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Lord Chief Justice, the Master of the 
Rolls, the Attorney General, the Soli- 
citor General, the Presidents of the 
Royal Society, of the Oollege of Phy- 
sicians, of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and of the Royal Academy. The Trus- 
tee appointed by the Queen was the 
Dean of Windsor. The family Trus- 
tees were the Earl of Derby, Earl Ca- 
dogan, the Rev. Frederick Annesley, 
the Rev. Sir G. H. Cornwall, Lord 
Henry Lennox, Mr. George Cavendish 
Bentinck, the Earl of Elgin, Mr. F. W. 
Knight, and one vacancy caused by the 
death of Lord O’Hagan. The elected 
Trustees were the Prince of Wales, Mr. 
Spencer Walpole, Viscount Eversley, 
Viscount Sherbrooke, the Dukeof Argyll, 
Lord Acton, the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord Walsingham, Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, Lord Houghton, the Dean of 
Christ Church, the Earl of Rosebery, 
and Professor Huxley. Any recom- 
mendation coming from such a body as 
that deserved every consideration, and 
especially careful consideration, before 
it was rejected. Now they came to the 
Amendment of the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Shaftesbury). He had no fault to 
find with it whatever, except that it did 
not deal in a straightforward way with 
the matter in hand. It dealt with elec- 
tric lighting and week-day evening 
opening, two things he (Lord Thurlow) 
entirely approved, and it bristled with 
statistics, of which he was very fond. It 
was almost identical with last year’s 
Amendment, and challenged a division 
on the same false issue. Two or three 
weeks ago, he noticed an excellent 
leading article on Sunday opening in 
one of the great London daily papers. 
It said— 

‘The importance of the decision taken by 
the Trustees of the British Museum cannot be 
over-estimated. Now, for the first time, working 
men will have, on their one whole holiday in 
the week, an alternative to the public-house, 
whose doors yawn open to receive them and 
their weekly earnings. Licensed victuallers are 


the only caterers of entertainments allowed to 
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take and to make money on the Lord’s Day. 
Pictures may not be seen, mummies are tabooed, 
but a working man may enter a gin palace and 
drink and smoke under cover and protection of 
the law. The temples of Bacchus are the only 
ones open to those who seek recreation on the 
Sabbath Day.”’ 

All this was perfectly true. It had been 
said that the poor people had the Parks 
and public gardens to go to; but the 
Parks, although they might be valuable 
for well-fed and rich men, who had a 
geod dinner to go to, and wanted a con- 
stitutional, were not very attractive 
places in a biting East wind for poor 
people. A working man, working hard 
all the week, did not want a constitu- 
tional to whet his appetite for his Sunday 
dinner. Besides, they must not forget 
that keeping the Parks open on Sunday 
required a much larger staff of working 
people than the keeping open of Mu- 
seums, Picture Galleries, and Libraries 
would. Then he would ask, once more, 
what could a poor man do on Sunday if, 
as often happened, it was wet and cold? 
He was shut up in one room with a large 
family, perhaps some of them ill. What 
could he do? It might be suggested 
that he should go to Hampton Court or 
Kew ; but that cost money, which he 
could ill spare, and encouraged Sunday 
traffic of omnibuses and railways. But 
he might not go into those spacious and 
well-warmed halls close to him filled 
with the most beautiful creations of God 
and man, and objects illustrative of 
Christian history—all built and main- 
tained by taxation to which he con- 
tributed in no small degree, as he was 
now becoming daily more aware, and as 
we might now more easily realize, by 
the knowledge that it was the third- 
class fares more than the first-class 
fares that enabled Railway Companies 
to pay a dividend. Look at the in- 
consistency of the thing. If he lived 
in Manchester or Birmingham, Stoke 
or Wigan, he might go to Libraries, 
Galleries, and Museums on Sundays; but 
if he lived in London, where he was fur- 
ther from the green fields, he might not. 
So much for the inconsistency of locality ; 
now let them look at the social incon- 
sistency. Rich men had, to a greater or 
less degree, their libraries, their gal- 
leries, their luxurious clubs, their car- 
riages and horses; and was it to be said 
that that was exactly the reason why the 
Museums should not be opened on Sun- 
days? He knew that their Lordships 
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would not say that, but it was what the 
poor said and thought. If their Lord- 
ships voted to-night for the noble Earl’s 
Amendment, that would not be the 
odious reason, but because they were 
carried away on the wrong scent. No 
doubt, he would be told of the Con- 
tinental Sunday; but the day for that 
argument was past and gone. Work- 
ing men in our days were powerful 
enough, he rejoiced to say, to protect 
themselves against overwork. It was 
they that prescribed, not only how many 
days in the week, but how many hours 
in the day they would work. This was 
not a new question ; the only new feature 
was the action taken by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, and it was that he 
asked their Lordships to support. The 
mist and cloud that had long obscured 
the view of the public upon this matter 
had now passed away, dispelled by the 
force of a more enlightened public opi- 
nion; and he was sanguine enough to 
believe the majority of their Lordships 
would go into the Lobby with him upon 
this subject. They saw from the police 
returns the good results achieved else- 
where, in Birmingham and in Man- 
chester, and other towns—how there 
sobriety had increased, and how there 
crime had diminished. Then, would 
they still refuse to try this thing in 
London, where it was most required, 
and would they again be led away by 
the unreal Amendment of the noble 
Earl? He did not believe that they 
would be. He believed that their Lord- 
ships would show their sympathy with 
the Trustees, who had shown their ap- 
preciation of the spirit of the age we 
lived in, who had shown that they pos- 
sessed the courage of their opinions; 
and he believed their Lordships would 
support their endeavours to contribute 
their quota to the sum of human happi- 
ness of the working classes of this great 
City. In conclusion, he begged tomove 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 

Moved to resolve, ‘‘ That whereas a consider- 
able majority of the Trustees of the British 
Museum present at a general meeting on the 
17th of January last specially called to consider 
the question, voted in favour of opening the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington 
on Sunday afternoons; and whereas it is de- 
sirable to afford the working classes of London 
such further opportunities of instruction, re- 
creation, and enjoyment as they would obtain 
thereby, and as are already conceded in Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Stoke-upen-Trent, Dub- 
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lin, Newcastle, Middlesboro’, and other centres 
of industry ; that, for the above and for other 
reasons affecting the health and happiness, the 
morality and sobriety, of the working ¢ 

of London, this House is of opinion that the 
time has now come to support the decision 
taken by the Trustees of the British Museum in 
regard to this question.’’—( The Lord Thurlow.) 


Eart CAIRNS said, that he was sure 
their Lordships would join him in an 
expression of regret at the absence that 
evening of his noble Friend (the Earl 
of Shaftesbury) through indisposition, 
which he hoped would be but of slight 
duration. He hoped that their Lord- 
ships, instead of agreeing to the Motion 
of the noble Lord opposite (Lord Thur- 
low), would accept the Amendment to 
that Motion which stood upon the Paper 
in the name of his noble Friend, and 
which he (Earl Cairns) would now take 
upon himself to submit to the House. 
It ran as follows :— 

**To leave out all the words after ‘That’ 
and to insert ‘the Trustees of the British 
Museum having applied to the Treasury for the 
funds necessary to light up the Natural History 
Museum with the electric light, and having 
lighted up the Reading Room of the British 
Museum with the electric light till eight o’clock 
at night for several years with ‘ very satisfac- 
tory results,’ and having obtained estimates for 
lighting the whole of the British Museum at 
night with electricity, and bearing in mind that 
the South Kensington Museum has been opened 
till ten o’clock at night for twenty-eight years, 
and been visited at night by 6,885,722 persons, 
and that the Bethnal Green Museum has been 
opened at night for twelve years, and been 
visited in the evenings by 3,567,278 persons, 
and that a Parliamentary Committee has recom- 
mended ‘ That the British Museum and National 
Gallery should be opened on week day evenings 
between the hours of seven and ten in the 
evening at least three days in the week,’ this 
House is of opinion that the time has arrived 
when this recommendation should be carried 
into effect, and the national collections opened 
on week day evenings, but not on Sundays.” 
Now, he had always looked upon this 
question as a question for working men 
alone; and he knew no one in that 
House, or out of it, who was better 
qualified to gauge the temper and 
wishes, or to speak upon questions 
affecting the working men of London 
than his noble Friend, because, owing 
to his philanthropy and benevolence, he 
had been brought into immediate con- 
tact with them for along period. The 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Thurlow) had 
said that this proposal had often been 
before the House. No doubt, in a 
certain degree that was the case; but 


he (Earl Cairns) now remarked that 
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there was a change in the-Resolution, | being that the people who would go to 


for whereas, on former occasions, those 
bringing forward the proposal had 
sought to throw open on Sundays all 
the Museums and Galleries supported 
by the State in the Metropolis, it was 
now proposed only to open the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington. 
The noble Lord’s argument, he quite 
admitted, went much further. He had 
told them, correctly, that the Board of 
Trustees of the British Museum was 
composed of 49 Noblemen and Gentle- 
men, and the impression he seemed to 
leave was, that the decision arrived at 
represented the opinions of the whole 
number; whereas the Resolution itself 
was decided only by a majority of a 
meeting composed of 16 Noblemen and 
Gentlemen. The Trustees, however, 
purposely abstained from making any 
recommendation that the British Museum 
should be opened on Sunday, and simply 
confined their motion to the South Ken- 
sington Museum of Natural History. 
There was not a word in their Resolu- 
tion that the great building in Blooms- 
bury should be opened on Sunday. He 
desired to speak with the greatest 
possible respect of the Trustees of the 
British Museum; and while he would 
take their opinion on what would be 
safe or unsafe as regarded matters con- 
nected with the keeping and exhibition 
of our valuable treasures of Nature and 
Art, he was not disposed to accept as 
conclusive any opinion they might ex- 
press or the religious view they might 
take with regard to the propriety of 
opening our National Museums and 
Galleries on Sundays. Hedid not think 
they were the Body to apply to on a 
question involving social, political, or 
religious considerations. Of course they 
had heard much of the public-house 
argument in this matter—of how, if 
these Museums were opened, the public- 
houses would be emptied. But it was 
an argument which broke down the 
moment they touched it, and upon this 
matter he could not but recall the re- 
markable speech made by Mr. Broad- 
hurst in the other House upon this 
question. That Gentleman, himself a 
working man and thoroughly qualified 
to express the views of the working 
men, had ridiculed the idea that there 
could ever be any competition between 
the Museums and Galleries and the 
publio-houses for two reasons—the first 





{the Museums and the Galleries were 


not those who frequented the public- 
houses on Sunday ; and the next being 
that those who frequented the public- 
houses would not go to the Museums 
and Galleries on Sunday if they had the 
opportunity of doing so. It was also 
said that it was proposed by those who 
advocated the opening of the Museums 
on Sunday that they should be opened 
on Sunday afternoons between 3 and 6 
o’clock, which was exactly the time 
during which the public-houses were 
closed. But what would happen if they 
were closed at the latter hour? The 
East India Docks, Stepney, and the 
Tower Hamlets were a long way from 
South Kensington ; and would working 
men come from these distant places, 
spend two or three hours in the fa- 
tiguing operation of walking about the 
Galleries, without requiring, when 6 
o’clock came, some refreshment—some- 
thing to eat and something to drink? 
Then, at 6, the Galleries would be 
closed, and the crowds would pour out 
into the public-houses. In this fact 
they would find a complete explanation 
of the desire of publicans for the open- 
ing of Museums on Sunday. The pro- 
posal of the noble Lord involved a 
question of money, which must come 
from the House of Commons. That 
was a technical objection; but there 
was a stronger one. Why were their 
Lordships so constantly appealed to in 
this matter? It was, as he had said, 
a question eminently affecting the work- 
ing class, and one upon which the other 
House might be thought to be more 
competent to speak. Therefore, it was 
to the other House of Parliament in an 
eminent degree that we must look for 
the representation of that class, and for 
the expression of their views. What 
were the Petitions which had been pre- 
sented to that House on this subject? 
It seemed that the noble Lord had 
entirely everlooked this matter. He 
had not given the slightest proof, or 
made the slightest assertion, to show 
that the working men of the country 
desired the change. Nay, he (Earl 
Cairns) went further, and said that they 
did not like it, they did not desire it, 
and were anxious that the proposal 
should not succeed. What did they find 
in the House of Commons as the result 
of 10 years’ petitioning on both sides of 
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the question? On the one side, they 
had 3,886 Petitions with 524,000 signa- 
tures against the proposal; and, on the 
other side, 158 Petitions with 79,900 
signatures in favour. Therefore, so far 
as petitioning went, there was no com- 
parison between the numbers of those 
who desired, and those who did not wish 
for the change. Then, what was the 
result of the last division in the House 
of Commons on the point in 1882? 
Against opening 208, in support 83. In 
the year 1877, the previous occasion 
when a division was taken, the minority 
was 87, so that in the course of five years 
the minority in favour had fallen off. 
On the last occasion on which the sub- 
ject was before the House of Commons, 
Mr. Broadhurst made the very admir- 
able speech to which he had before re- 
ferred. He must say that he had never 
read a speech more remarkable for its 
conciseness and the cogency of its reason- 
ing, and he admired the Representative 
whom the working classes had secured 
for themselves in the person of Mr. 
Broadhurst. Sitting for Stoke, a work- 
ing man’s borough, Mr. Broadhurst spoke 
as a Trade Unionist of 25 years, not in 
the interest of any Society, or with any 
theological view of his own. He stated 
that he simply desired to speak as a Re- 
presentative of working men what he 
knew they would desire. One observa- 
tion of Mr. Broadhurst struck him very 
much. He said— 

‘You are proposing to open Museums and 
Galleries on Sunday ; but the Trade Unions for 
the last 20 years have been trying to better the 
working classes of the country, and the tradi- 
tions of the country with regard to labour. 
One of the privileges that the working man 
values most is to have the seventh day his own, 
and not to be interfered with. We have gone 
on that principle, and we have agitated for, and 
to some extent secured, early closing, and we 
want to secure it more. We have secured the 
Saturday half-holiday, and we want to maintain 
that. On what principle do we agitate for these 
things? That that is the time working men 
want to improve their minds and to look at 
Galleries and Museums.”’ 

He further said— 


‘*Tf you make a change and throw these 
ny 0 open on Sunday and make that the day 
or looking at your Collections of Art, you cut 
the ground from under our feet for early closing 
on Saturday. Therefore, the one thing we de- 
sire is that you will not offer an alternative for 
early closing on Saturday by opening Museums 
and Galleries on Sunday.”’ 


He (Earl Cairns) was not surprised at 
this view being taken by the working 
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men. Mr..Mundella, the Minister su- 
perintending the education and culture 
of the country, also strongly opposed 
the Motion. He told this remarkable 
fact—he said that there were 154 Muni- 
cipalities throughout the country which 
had provided and supported Museums 
from the public rates. These Munici- 
palities were the true representatives of 
the working men of their neighbour- 
hoods; and it appeared that out of these 
154 Municipalities, four only opened 
their Museums on Sunday, and 150 did 
not. Mr. Mundella also referred to the 
case of Nottingham, which had provided 
a splendid Museum and Free Library 
out of the rates. In 1879 there was a 
difference of opinion in the Town Council 
as to whether they should open their 
Museum and Library on Sunday or not; 
they had a division, and there were 25 
for opening, and 28 against. Then, said 
Mr. Mundella, in 1881, a test election 
was taken—the municipal election 
turned on the question of whether the 
Museum was to be opened on Sunday or 
not. After the election, the voting in 
the Town Council was eight in favour of 
the opening, and 34 against. It might 
be said that these boroughs were at some 
distance from London, that the working 
men in the neighbourhood of London 
might have a different opinion, and that, 
therefore, they ought to consider what 
the working men in London would say. 
He did not suppose that there was any 
division of the Metropolis which was 
so completely a locality of intelligent, 
skilled working men as the Tower 
Hamlets. Well, at the last Election 
there was a prominent working-man 
candidate—Mr. Lucraft—for that con- 
stituency, and he was asked what he 
thought about the opening of Museums 
and Galleries on Sundays, and he said 
he looked upon it purely from a working 
man’s point of view, and that he should 
not like to work seven days a-week in- 
stead of six. Therefore, he could not 
vote for their opening. That announce- 
ment was received with great cheering, 
and although Mr. Lucraft was not re- 
turned, yet when the question came 
again before the House of Commons, 
and a division was taken, the Members 
for the Tower Hamlets voted against the 
proposal. To take the case of other 
towns— Worcester, in 1884, resolved, by 
eight against four, to open its Museum 
on Sunday; but, after a month’s expe- 
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rience, the decision was reversed, and 
the Museum was closed. Maidstone, in 
February, 1881, decided to open its Mu- 
seum; but, after an experience of three 
years, decided, by 16 votes against 
three, to close it again. In September, 
1884, Chester resolved to open its public 
Library on Sunday; but, after three 
months’ experience, it was closed, three 
members of the Town Council only dis- 
senting from that course. The most de- 
liberate appeal had been made to organi- 
zations representing working men for 
their opinion on this question. Organi- 
zations representing 500,000 working 
men decided, by a large majority, in 
favour of the view taken by Mr. Broad- 
hurst as against that of the noble Lord. 
And what had the noble Lord urged 
against these arguments? Nothing 
whatever. Upon the religious aspect of 
the question, he (Earl Cairns) would 
point out that the Wesleyan Body, as 
well as a great many other religions, 
had presented their opinions against the 
proposal, and it was opposed by a great 
number of working men from a different 
view. They were opposed to it on con- 
scientious grounds; they held that the 
seventh day was one they ought to have 
free from labour—that it was their pri- 
vilege to have that day, and that it was 
a blessing to them morally; they had 
experienced the value of it as such, and 
they were jealous of anything which 
would even have the appearance of de- 
priving them of it. He had been much 
struck by the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission which last year inquired into 
the question of instruction to the indus- 
trial classes in foreign countries. The 
Commission originated from the impres- 
sion that this country was behind foreign 
countries, and that something was re- 
quired to help us in the severe competi- 
tion with foreigners. That Commission 
practically recommended that Museums 
should be opened on Sundays for that 
purpose, so that the working man might 
get instruction similar to what was ob- 
tained in certain Sunday Schools in 
France, Belgium, and Germany. It was 
not, however, by gazing at the objects 
exhibited in the Museums that this 
technical instruction was to be acquired. 
It would be necessary that qualified per- 
sons should be employed to give them 
lectures, and teach them the meaning of 
what they saw. What the Commis- 
sioners did was, in fact, to advise the 
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setting up of schools of technical educa- 
tion in this country like those abroad, 
although they had not the boldness to 
recommend it in so many words. He 
repeated that it was not only that these 
Museums were to be thrown open to the 
public to gaze on Collections and articles 
of Art. Some persons must go with 
them and explain those Collections, and 
give practical instruction ; and the con- 
sequence would be they would have, no 
doubt, in a very short time, what was so 
universal on the Continent. He had 
said that this was a workman’s ques- 
tion, and that the opinion of working 
men would more naturally be looked for 
in the other House of Parliament, and 
he would remind their Lordships that 
they were now on the eve of a great 
and material change which would give 
the working men of London an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their views which 
they never had before. He forgot the 
number of new Members which were to 
be given to London; but when that 
change took place the working man 
would be able to speak out, and then 
they would see whether the opinions 
which he and others held, or whe- 
ther those of the noble Lord who in- 
troduced the Motion, were correct. The 
noble Lord said there was no connection 
between the Amendment on the Paper 
in the name of his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury) and the Motion; 
but there was both an affirmative and a 
negative part, and he would see that the 
latter part deprecated the opening of 
Museums on Sundays. That was entirely 
germane to the proposal. Let him (Earl 
Cairns) say a few words on the affirma- 
tive part of the Amendment. He owned 
he could not understand why the object 
in view should not be met by the open- 
ing of some of these great stores of Art 
on certain evenings of week-days. The 
objection as to the injury to exhibits 
from gaslight could be obviated by the 
use of the electric light, and he did not 
see why that should not be taken advan- 
tage of for the purpose. Why should 
not the National Gailery be made avail- 
able in this way? He did not believe 
the cost would be very great, and the 
existing facts disproved the theory that 
the working man was too fatigued in 
the evening to attend; and the records 
of South Kensington and Bethnal Green 
showed that they were able and glad to 
visit such places in the evening. These 
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were the views which he ventured to 
put forward as the views, so far as he 
could ascertain them, entertained on the 
subject by working men. He believed 
that a very large number of them were 
convinced that Sunday was a Divine 
institution, and that it had conferred 
incaloulable blessings of every kind 
upon those human races who had known 
it and observed it. There was a very 
large number who were anxious on 
higher grounds to resist the proposal of 
the noble Lord. He hoped it would be 
resisted. They regulated trade on Sun- 
day by legislation ; and he believed they 
could maintain that legislation if they 
were consistent; but if once they de- 
parted from the general principle thus 
laid down, and if, with regard to their 
own Oollections of Art and places of 
amusement, they set the example of 
opening them on Sunday, he maintained 
that they could not expect to support 
legislation for the purpose of curtailing 
the liberties of other persons. If they 
began that they must make the one rule 
for the institutions supported by the 
State and those not so supported, and 
he believed it would be a great mistake 
to agree to the Motion. He begged to 
move the Amendment of which Notice 
had been given. 


Amendment moved, 


To leave out all the words after (‘‘ That ”’) 
and insert (‘‘the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum having applied to the Treasury for the 
funds necessary to light up the Natural History 
Museum with the electric light, and having 
lighted up the Reading Room of the British 
Museum with the electric light till eight o’clock 
at night for several years with ‘ very satisfac- 
tory results,’ and having obtained estimates for 
lighting the whole of the British Museum at 
night with electricity, and hearing in mind that 
the South Kensington Museum has been opened 
till ten o’clock at night for twenty-eight years 
and been visited at night by 6,885,722 persons, 
and that the Bethnal Green Museum has been 
opened at night for twelve years, and been 
visited in the evenings by 3,567,278 persons, 
and that a Parliamentary Conimittee has recom- 
mended ‘ That the British Museum and National 
Gallery should be opened on week-day evenings 
between the hours of seven and ten in the 
evening at least three days in the week,’ this 
House is of opinion that the time has arrived 
when this recommendation should be carried 
into effect, and the national collections opened 
on week-day evenings but not on Sundays.’’)— 
(The Earl Cairns.) 


Lorp BRAMWELL said, he should 
be most sorry if the Sunday was not 
kept as a day of rest. Even if it were 


looked upon as a mere human institu- 
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tion, he thought it would be much to 
be lamented if it were not kept as a 
day of abstinence from labour. He 
spoke with a strong personal feeling of 
the immense advantage of the day; 
having had, in the course of his life, a 
great deal of work to do, he felt the 
absolute necessity of the rest he got 
from the Sunday. He should be sorry 
to see it kept as the Continental Sun- 
day was kept. He should like to see 
it kept gravely and decorously, and he 
should not like to see upon it horse- 
racing or anything else which brought 
about the sort of scandal which at- 
tached to that and some other kinds of 
amusement; but while he felt this most 
strongly, he did think, on the other 
hand, that the day ought to be kept— 
in part, at least—as a day of recreation 
and reasonable amusement for the body 
and for the mind. And he was afraid 
it was neither, but was now kept in 
such a way as to be positively mis- 
chievous. What was the English notion 
of keeping the Sunday? He did not 
say that everybody thought so; but 
the majority of the English people 
—the Anglo-Saxons, he might say— 
thought there ought to be no amusement 
on the Sunday. If people played chess 
they were to be reprimanded, and he 
had heard that even a walk, taken for 
the purpose of recreation, was regarded 
as a wrong thing. In his judgment, it 
was a mischievous mistake to insist that 
there should be no rational amusement. 
What was to be done if people were 
not to amuse themselves in the inno- 
cent way he had mentioned? It was said 
that their minds should be entirely given 
up to devotional practices and devotional 
thoughts. That was an impossibility. 
He did not say that there were not strong- 
minded and religious-minded people 
who were capable of so employing them- 
selves; but the majority of mankind 
were quite incapable of following out 
that way of keeping Sunday, and 
the only consequence of enforcing such 
an observance of the day was to make 
people break what they supposed was 
the Commandment. If they wished 
to avoid the Continental Sunday they 
must give people the opportunity of 
reasonable, decent, and quiet enjoy- 
ment. Of all the sins that man or 
child could commit, the one that went 
least against his conscience was to do 
what was called breaking the Sabbath. 
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If you told a child not to spin a top on 
Sunday, the child would see no harm in 
it, either to itself or the top, and it 
probably went and played. He declared, 
on his conscience, that the present way 
in which Sunday was spent in England 
might, in his opinion, be called an easy 
introduction to sin. Once the law had 
been broken, the next step was much 
easier; and, in his opinion, it was a most 
mischievous thing that a feeling should 
obtain that a Commandment should have 
been given of such a character that the 
majority of people had not the strength 
of mind to obey it—that people should 
be told in the same way not to steal, and 
to keep the Sunday in a way they 
could not keep it. He wished earnestly, 
therefore, that some alteration should 
be made. He had often wondered what 
possible argument there was for the 
present notion of the way in which Sun- 
day ought to be kept. It was, compara- 
tively, quite a modern innovation, since 
up to the time of Charles I. there had 
been no such notion, but games and 
sports had been indulged in; and in the 
Reign of James I. a book had been pub- 
lished setting out certain sports which 
were lawful for Sundays. At that time 
the day was treated rationally, and 
was eminently a day of rest, and it 
was not until the time of the Puritans 
that an alteration was made. If they 
looked throughout Christendom — ex- 
cept in this country, and he believed in 
America, where they had got many of 
our ways—they would see no notion of 
spending Sunday in the way in which 
it was spent here. On the Continent, 
whether in a Catholic, a Protestant, or 
a Greek Church country, reasonable and 
proper enjoyment was to be obtained, 
and the day was treated, as he could 
not help saying, as a day of recreation. 
He could not help thinking that the 
Oommandment had been misinterpreted. 
They were to work six days and to 
keep holy the seventh—how ? By doing 
no manner of work; but there was 
no prohibition in this, either direct 
or by implication, of reasonable and 
proper enjoyment. He had received 
a letter on the subject from a very 
eminent gentleman of the Jewish per- 
suasion, in which the writer said that 
there was a great misapprehension 
abroad as to the manner of observing 
the Sabbath among the Jews; that it 
was not the day of gloom and inanity 
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that some supposed ; on the contrary, 
that it was the happiest and most joyous 
day. They rigidly abstained from work, 
or anything implying or leading to work. 
After the religious offices of the day, it 
was passed in social intercourse and re- 
ereations, among which the writer men- 
tioned visits to Museums and Picture 
Galleries, concerts, and even theatres. 
Card playing, however, would not be 
considered proper, and lawn tennis and 
such like games would come within the 
definition of work, involving bodily 
labour and fatigue. Their Lordships 
might take that to be a true expression 
of the way in which the Jews interpreted 
the Commandment; and they might 
surely be supposed to know the mean- 
ing of their own law better than anyone 
else. As to the argument that the open- 
ing of Museums would be the be- 
ginning of general work on Sundays, the 
whole course of things in the 30 years 
had been in an opposite direction. He 
was glad of it, and it was most useful 
with reference to both social and poli- 
tical considerations ; but it was undoubt- 
edly the case that the working men had 
got the Saturday half-holiday, and 
shortened the hours of labour in every 
direction, while a great many of them 
took a holiday on Monday. He was 
not blaming them if they could earn 
their subsistence by working only four 
days a week—they had a right to work 
only that amount; but so it was, and 
yet they were now told that the working 
men were afraid of being set to work on 
Sunday. Those who liked to stay away 
from Museums on Sunday could do so; 
but the argument put forward was that 
those who liked to go should not, 
because there was a fear of the working 
man being set to work on Sunday. He 
thought Mr. Broadhurst’s argument a 
very bad one, for he had divided man- 
kind into two classes—those who went, 
and those who did not go to places of 
recreation. Those who did not go to 
such places went to the public-house ; 
but if they were to give them an oppor- 
tunity of going to Galleries on Sunday it 
would prevent their going to the public- 
house. If they wanted a good use made 
of the Sunday, if they wanted to prevent 
people from becoming unwilling hypo- 
crites, if they wanted not to lead into 
temptation, and to prevent the intro- 
duction of the Continental Sunday, then 
they should do their best to introduce 
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a rational, decent, and quiet mode of 
enjoyment for that day. 

THe Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
was rather at a loss to imagine in what 
society the noble and learned Lord who 
had just sat down (Lord Bramwell) had 
lived, when he spoke, as he had done, 
of the gloomy and miserable manner in 
which Sunday was spent in this country. 
The noble and learned Lord seemed to 
think that all those who opposed the 
Motion were not only against looking at 
a picture on Sunday, but had conscien- 
tious objections to allowing a working 
man to look at a picture, or take a turn 
in the park on that day. Therefore, 
the spirited attack of the noble and 
learned Lord, based on the assumption 
that such doctrines were enforced on 
this question, appeared to be a clever 
legal device to throw disrepute upon his 
opponents by putting into their mouths 
arguments which they would never have 
thought of using for a moment. He 
did not know where the noble and 
learned Lord found those who enter- 
tained the extraordinary views he had 
described now-a-days ; and though they 
might have been held many years ago 
in some remote parts of Scotland, he 
(the Earl of Harrowby) did not know 
that they had ever prevailed in England. 
The whole of the question had been 
argued from the point of view of the 
working man. It was not the doing of 
the opponents of the Motion, but the 
noble Lord who introduced the subject 
(Lord Thurlow). He supported its 
action by stating it would greatly benefit 
the working man. He (the Earl of 
Harrowby) claimed to know something 
about the working man, having to 
within a very recent period represented 
in Parliament one of the largest working 
class constituencies-in this country ; and 
having been brought into close relations 
with those men he was able to speak as 
to their feelings on that Sunday ques- 
tion. He did not claim for them any 
superiority in virtue over other classes ; 
but he said that the more anyone went 
among the skilled artizans and working 
men of England the more would he be 
convinced of the deep-seated reverence 
for the Sunday which existed in their 
minds quite distinct from other motives. 
He quite appreciated the motives of 
those noble Lords who wished to open 


those Galleries on Sundays to the work- 
ing classes; and he was quite sure that 
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it was due to the generous feeling that 
surrounded as they were by all sorts of 
useful or eurious objects in their own 
homes, which they could enjoy on Sun- 
day, noble Lords earnestly desired that 
the working man should be placed as 
far as possible in a similar position. 
That was a noble and generous senti- 
ment; but surely they should seriously 
consider the reasonable and well thought 
out objections to that Motion of the class 
on whose behalf they acted. The noble 
and learned Ear! near him (Earl Cairns) 
had completely disposed of the argu- 
mont that that was a working class 
movement. There was no proof of it; 
indeed, the number of Petitions to Par- 
liament against it, and the action of 
Municipalities, completely did'‘away with 
the argument. There was not a single 
fact in support of it, and the more it 
was investigated the less it would be 
found a working class movement. What, 
he asked, happened a few years ago in 
Bethnal Green? The late Sir Charles 
Reed, the Chairman of the London 
School Board, had told him (the Earl 
of Harrowby) that the Bethnal Green 
Museum was largely prized by the 
working men of that neighbourhood ; 
but when it was proposed to open that 
Museum on Sunday the feeling of the 
people of the district on the subject was 
taken, and 80,000 signatures were ap- 
pended to a protest against the opening 
of the institution on Sunday. Instead 
of the current of feeling now running, 
as the noble Lord (Lord Thurlow) had 
said, in favour of the opening of 
Museums on Sundays, the fact was just 
the other way, and there had been a 
decided movement in the matter of late 
years. He ventured to say that, far 
from the tendency being in favour of 
Sunday amusements, it was all the other 
way, and that public opinion was in 
favour of tightening the law with regard 
to Sunday occupation rather than of 
loosening it. Many of their Lordships 
would remember that not very long ago 
all Royal receptions were on Sundays, 
and those and other similar things were 
deferred to week days in deference to 
the popular wish. Again, it was not so 
long since there was a postal delivery 
in London on Sundays; but public feel- 
ing had maseet that practice—a some- 
what remarkable fact in the case of so 
great a commercial centre. The noble 
and learned Lord opposite (Lord Bram- 
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well) seemed to think they might have 
a decorous Sunday with the Museums 
and Picture Galleries opened without a 
corresponding increase of work. On 
that point the working people had made 
up their minds. They had sent their 
representatives to visit France, Ger- 
many, and other countries, in which 
those places were opened on Sunday, 
and they had reported that wherever Pic- 
ture Galleries, Museums, and Libraries 
were open on Sunday its certain con- 
comitant was such an amount of addi- 
tional work for the mass of the people 
that that fact had finally sealed the judg- 
ment of our working classes on that 
question. Surely, then, noble Lords 
who pressed the Motion ought to show 
some extraordinarily good results from 
the opening of Museums where it had 
taken place. Was it possible to say 
that Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, or 
Naples were more moral or more pure 
than London? There was no proof that 
the opening of these institutions in these 
Continental cities had led to the moral 
elevation of their working populations. 
He defied any man to bring forward a 
single city abroad in which the working 
classes were higher in the tone of their 
moral and family life than they were in 
London. He was proud to think that 
drinking habits in England were now 
steadily going down; but he was sorry to 
say that abroad they were, unhappily, 
increasing. Again, if noble Lords were 
so anxious upon the subject, there were 
many much more hopeful means of pro- 
moting the health, happiness, and so- 
briety of our working classes than by 
the adoption of that Motion. He trusted 
that their Lordships would encourage 
every effort which those classes were 
now making to shorten the hours of 
labour, particularly of the young, and 
that they would think of the miserable 
lives of shop assistants, and help to 
ameliorate their lot. He trusted also 
that they would, by their social influ- 
ence at least, seek to aid the masses of 
the people who were now overworked 
on Sundays. It was well known that 
it was one of the great cries of the 
whole of the railway service in England 
that they were dreadfully overworked 
on Sundays. Again, there was the case 
of the men employed in omnibuses, 
tramcars, and in similar occupations, 
such as cabmen and others, while 
country postmen and such trades as 
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bakers and others suffered greatly from 
the same cause. A bitter feeling ex- 
isted among those classes as to their 
overwork on Sunday, and a strong de- 
sire animated them to emancipate them- 
selves from that curse. Again, their 
Lordships might assist in promoting the 
establishment of parks all round the 
increasing population of London; and 
if they wished to go farther in that 
direction, nothing could be more con- 
ducive to the welfare of the working 
classes than the improvement of their 
dwellings in our large towns. Those 
were points in which they could wisely, 
and with the full consent of the whole 
class affected, assist them in mending 
their condition, instead of embarking in 
that most delicate and most disastrous 
endeavour, by introducing the thin end 
of the wedge, and opening the Museums 
and Galleries, to increase Sunday work 
among the people. He trusted, how- 
ever, that the Government would con- 
sider whether those Galleries could not 
be opened on week nights. It would be 
better even to knock off a few grants 
for fresh purchases of pictures, in order 
to introduce the electric light into those 
institutions, so as to throw them open 
on several week nights to the people. 
He asked their Lordships to reject this 
reactionary proposal, which would, as it 
were, put back the hand of the clock. 
It would rob the working classes of the 
rest which they now valued more than 
they did 30 years ago, and which they 
needed more now, because the pressure 
of their work was far heavier than it 
used to be. The simple result of adopt- 
ing the Motion would be that their 
Lordships would do their best to in- 
crease the amusement of the rich, who 
had plenty of amusement already, while 
they would add to the burden of those 
who had too much work already. He 
begged them, therefore, to refuse their as- 
sent tothat fatal proposal—fatal not only 
to England and these Islands, but fatal 
in its example ou the Anglo-Saxon race, 
who, he was proud to think, cared most 
for the Sunday, revered its sacred obli- 
gations, and prized its most blessed re- 
sults. In the last words uttered on the 
subject in that House by the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, he now asked their Lord- 
ships steadily to refuse to destroy 
‘that most Divine of all Divine insti- 
tutions which secures a day of rest for 
man. 
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Lorp MOUNT-TEMPLE said, that 
if the proposal before the House in- 
volved any new departure, and an alte- 
ration in the mode of observing Sunday, 
which was characteristic of the nation, 
he should oppose it. No legislation was 
proposed, but only a definite expres- 
sion of opinion in favour of extending 
the existing practice to another Mu- 
seum. At the present moment, under 
the authority of Departments of the 
Government, the Picture Galleries of 
Hampton Court and the Botanical Col- 
lections at Kew were open to the public 
on Sunday; and that opinion, if given, 
could not be quoted in support of the 
opinion of the National Sunday League, 
that each man’s observance be regulated 
by his own convictions, and be freed 
from ascetic restraint. The ultimate 
designs of the National League would 
be less likely to prevail if this reasonable 
change were granted than if the closing 
of Museums were to drive those who 
would be content with it into alliance 
with the Sunday National League for 
fundamental changes. The Jewish mode 
of employing their Sabbath had been 
alluded to. A day of rest was of in- 
calculable importance to the whole 
community. There were, however, 
two forms of rest. It must be remem- 
bered that the Sabbath of the Jews 
came at the end of the week—at the 
close of six days of toil and labour; 
but the Sunday of the Christians was 
the first day of a week of work. The day 
of rest of the Jews was a day of rest 
in outward, material, formal ways; but 
that of Christians was a rest of pre- 
paration, and of the acquisition of fresh 
energy for the six days which were to 
follow. The day of rest assisted the 
rising out of the troubles and worries 
of daily life, and the development of 
the higher faculties of soul, heart, 
and mind. For the soul there was re- 
ligious contemplation, for the heart 
domestic, family companionship, for the 
mind intellectual occupation, such as 
might be found in studying the works of 
the Creator through the instructive col- 
lections of the Natural History Museum. 
There was a large number of young 
men in London who had had education 
enough to appreciate a place of that 
kind, and in their interests he trusted 
that their Lordships would agree to the 
Motion. There were many persons of 
both sexes who had only bed rooms in 
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London; when they were tired of 
walking about or wished for shelter on 
Sundays, when they had nothing to do, 
their choice lay between two places of 
public resort—either to go to church or 
chapel or to the public-house. A Mu- 
seum of the kind to which they referred 
would, in spacious and comfortable 
Halls, if opened, afford shelter from 
cold and rain. Assistants in shops, mes- 
sengers, and young men of the ordinary 
degree of education might meet friends, 
and obtain a considerable amount of 
intellectual recreation. 

Tue Arcusisuor or CANTERBURY 
said, he would not detain their Lord- 
ships many moments. He thought it 
was, in many ways, desirable that thuse 
plain arguments—for such he was per- 
suaded they were—should be addressed 
to the House by Lay Peers. It was 
possibly with a certain amount of pro- 
fessional deduction that Spiritual Peers 
might be listened to on this subject ; 
but he must say that, if he were an en- 
tirely independent listener, he could not 
doubt up to this moment on which side 
had lain the balance and the force of ar- 
gument. The arguments on one side had 
been precise, clear, distinct, critical, and 
numerical; on the other side they had 
been, he must say, vague and antici- 
patory. The question at this time came 
before their Lordships in a very in- 
genious and very attractive form. It 
was a kind of bijou presentation of the 
argument. It came in the form in which 
he himself would have been most likely 
to admit it, and had been urged ina 
spirit which he could wholly accept. But 


while it was an application to open the 


doors of a single Museum on Sunday, 
none of them believed that that could 
be the end of the movement. While it 
was felt on both sides that it was unde- 
sirable to produce a Continental Sunday, 
a movement of this kind was known to 
be a change in the English Sunday. If 
it were believed that no change was 
coming on or expected, it would not 
have been so keenly urged. .The Eng- 
lish Sunday, as now observed, was no 
Puritan observance. They knew very 
well what a Puritanical Sunday was, 
and an English Sunday might be put in 
strong contrast with it. They knew 
historically how the present Sunday 
came into England. They knew that 
very early in the Plantagenet period it 
was pressed, preached, moved by re- 
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ligious and earnest people, just as tem- 
perance and other movements are pressed 
now ; and the chroniclers told how this 
point of social improvement for the 
people was urged and gained ground, 
and gradually public opinion was af- 
fected, and then law became the expres- 
sion of the public feeling of the riper 
and better heart of the community. It 
was originally promoted by all who 
wished the people well. There was no 
superstition about it. There was no 
superstition, he believed, about its ob- 
servance in England; it was, indeed, 
part of the organized life of the Church, 
but it was also part of the civilized 
life of England. It belonged to the 
whole Church; the Roman Catholic 
portion of the Christian world and the 
Nonconformist portion of the Christian 
world took no different view. The me- 
moirs of old France before the Revo- 
lution showed them that the old French 
Sunday was as like the Sunday in Eng- 
land as possible in its manner of ob- 
servance. From that early beginning 
it had grown to what it was now as they 
found it; it was the sweetener of the 
toiling life of the nation. For masses of 
people it rendered the hard week’s work 
tolerable ; in many men’s feelings it re- 
compensed what would be otherwise too 
severe. The English Sunday rendered 
many lives quite happy which would 
otherwise be miserable; and, most of 
all, among the poorest and most hard- 
worked of the population. The noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Bramwell) had 
told them two years ago that he knew 
no more of theology than he did of as- 
trology. He must congratulate the noble 
and learned Lord on the progress which 
he had made in his theological studies 
since that time. In his (the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s) own experience, Sunday 
was as different a day as possible from 
that which was described bythenoble and 
learned Lord. He knew no families which 
did not enjoy it. Children liked Sunday 
better than any other day in the week. 
As for walking, which the noble and 
learned Lord held to be prohibited, the 
Sunday walk was an English institution. 
The noble and learned Lord went into 
historical as well as theological quo- 
tations. He reminded them of The Book 
of Sports of the Reigns of James I. and 
Charles I. But he forgot that it was 
The Book of Sports, as much as any single 
thing, which brought down the oppo- 
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sition of the people upon the Royalist 
Party. He believed that if Museums 
were opened there must be an increased 
pressure upon the poorest class of the 
people, who were least able to protect 
themselves. Promoters of Sunday open- 
ing expressed themselves as tired of 
hearing of cabmen, tramcar and omnibus 
drivers, conductors, porters, barmen, and 
barwomen; but these existed, a very 
vast and very defenceless class, more 
without holiday or change than any 
class, and least able toclaim them. And 
when they considered that the South 
Kensington Museum was as far as pos- 
sible from the very people whom it was 
proposed to benefit, it was hopeless to 
imagine that there would not be a great 
increase of traffic and a largely increased 
amount of labour. Those poor people, 
constituting a large bulk of our poorest 
population, were already at the pitch of 
despair with regard to their religious 
opportunities and their social advan- 
tages. He agreed with the noble 
and learned Earl (Earl Cairns) that 
Sunday traffic at the present time in- 
flicted a serious grievance upon them, 
and he was quite convinced that that 
grievance would be much heavier if 
the Museums were opened. They 
could not have Mondays or Saturdays 
allowed them instead. The masters 
could not do it. The noble and learned 
Earl had quoted, to the clearest pur- 
pose, the state of things in foreign 
towns. In those towns, moreover, the 
average amount of labour in the week, 
as ascertained by the Commission, was 
72 hours; and, in addition to that, they 
had their Sunday morning’s technical 
school-work. Their Lordships ought to 
pay the greatest heed to the prospects of 
the lowest class among us, who, he feared, 
were being depressed to a constantly 
lower and lower point. We should have 
among us a class of people who could be 
only called white slaves. He desired 
the deliverance of those people, and not 
their further oppression. There was 
among the higher class of artizans an 
instinctive dread of the proposed change. 
It was said that the class of clerks and 
shop assistants would benefit by this 
change. But that very olass had as 
great a dread of these changes as any 
class; because they also thought that 
they would lead to additional work. 
There was no proof that any class of the 
community desired this change. No 
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evidence had been produced. It was a 
patron’s change. As regarded the opi- 
nion of that House, it was not to be de- 
sired, in a people’s question, that it 
should be set in special contrast to that 
of the Representatives of the people. 
That was a delicate question, upon which 
hewould sayno more. With regard to the 
British Museum, it had been said that an 
overwhelming majority of the Trustees 
were in favour of opening the Museum on 
Sundays. But, as the noble and learned 
Earl had said, there were not a third 
of the Trustees present when that reso- 
lution was arrived at. The term, there- 
fore, ‘overwhelming majority,” was 
scarcely applicable to such a state of 
things. He was himself one of the 
Trustees of the Museum, and he must 
protest against its being supposed that, 
of their own authority, they had pro- 
posed to originate any such measure. 
Their proper wish was not to put any 
hindrance in the way if Parliament 
should desire the Museum to be opened 
on Sunday. He was sure that no such 
proposition could be properly said to 
have originated with the Trustees, and 
that they would wish to do no more 
than be prepared to follow the decision 
of Parliament. 

Eart COWPER said, in supporting 
the Resolution, he wished to refer to the 
question of public-houses. Some stress 
had been laid on the argument that the 
public-houses and the Museums would 
not be opened at the same time. But 
how were those working men, who did 
not desire of themselves to go to public- 
houses, to get through 16 hours of a 
Sunday with nothing to do but either to 
sit in their own squalid dens, or wander 
about the dismal streets? It was ob- 
vious that if an opportunity of going to 
public exhibitions were presented to 
them the dreariness of the day would be 
broken, and many of them would be 
saved from going to the public-house. 
Then it was said that the matter ought to 
be left to the House of Commons to deal 
with, because it was one involving more 
or less the question of money; but if 
they admitted that consideration to affect 
them, they would be cut off from the 
consideration of a great many subjects, 
for there were few important questions 
which did not turn upon money—the 
question of peace or war, for example. 
If that argument was to hold good, 
their Lordships ought not to discuss the 
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occupation of the Soudan, which would 

robably cost millions. But the money 
involved in this question was almost in- 
finitesimal, and he believed the addi- 
tional amount of work at South Ken- 
sington caused by its operation would be 
very small. Again, it was argued that 
it ought to be left entirely to the work- 
ing men to decide that question for 
themselves. He had as high an opinion 
of working men as any of their Lord- 
ships, and was, perhaps, more anxious 
that they should be fully represented in 
Parliament than some of those who 
brought forward that argument. But he 
was not inclined to form his opinion of 
any question affecting working men on 
the number of Petitions presented for or 
against such questions. If they did so, 
they would be entering upon a dangerous 
principle. One of the main duties of 
that House was to protect minorities 
against the tyranny of majorities ; and, 
before accepting them, he should like to 
inquire into the ground upon which 
these working men founded their opi- 
nions. In the present case it seemed 
to be almost entirely based on the as- 
sumption, involving a dread on their 
part, that the opening of public places 
on Sunday would gradually lead to their 
being obliged to work on Sundays; and 
it was that dread which led them to op- 
pose that measure. But the amount of 
work which would be occasioned would 
be infinitesimal, and he failed to see how 
the opening of innocent places of amuse- 
ment could perceptibly increase it. It 
was, therefore, in his opinion, a ground- 
less fear. There were already the trains 
and omnibuses, and other forms of Sun- 
day labour, which it would be much 
more reasonable to stop than to prevent 
the opening of Museums. But nobody 
vould venture to stop those forms of 
labour on the Sunday. He desired, by 
all means, that theatres and music halls, 
and other places where money was paid, 
should not be opened on Sundays. He 
was, at all events, very glad that no at- 
tempt had been made on this occasion to 
maintain the old Puritanical idea of the 
Sabbath in that House, such as had 
been denounced by the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Bramwell), and that 
no one had ventured to oppose that 
proposal on the ground that it was 
wrong to visit Museums on Sunday. 
With regard to the counter-proposition, 
they never heard of it at all, except 
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when this Motion was brought forward. 
He hoped, however, that if it were 
passed again it would not be allowed 
to drop, but that something would be 
done to carry it into effect. He remained 
of the same opinion as last year, and 
should vote for the Motion. 

Earnt GRANVILLE said, he believed 
this to be a social, and not a political 
question. He did not agree that it was 
undesirable that this House should dis- 
cuss and vote honestly upon social ques- 
tions of this sort, more especially when 
the discussion was conducted in the 
spirit which had been shown on both 
sides of the House during this conversa- 
tion. He had listened to the noble and 
learned Earl (Earl Cairns) with the 
greatest attention ; but he had not heard 
a single argument which he had not 
heard before. The most rev. Primate 
(the Archbishop of Canterbury) objected 
to bringing out the worn-out argument 
about the cabs; but he immediately 
proceeded to adduce that argument. 
He did not see why it should be 
harder for a cabman, or for his horse, 
to take him a mile to Hyde Park 
Corner than it was to take him to 
Hampton Court or Kew. He did not 
desire, however, to raise that question 
now. He found himself in rather an 
anomalous position; for, on the one 
hand, he had to justify the Government 
for not having given their sanction to 
the resolution passed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum; while, on the 
other hand, he had to state why he 
should give the same vote to-night which 
he had formerly given. Up to the pre- 
sent time, the Government had not 
thought it right to take any action in 
regard to a social question the merits 
of which very much depended on the 
public feeling and the public opinion 
which existed. The celebrated opinion 
of the 500,000 working men in the Me- 
tropolis had been elicited, he would not 
say in an unfair way, but in the most 
unjudicial manner which it was possible 
to imagine. The working men were 
not simply asked whether they would 
have Museums or not opened on Sun- 
days; but the question was mixed up 
with that of Sunday labour. The Go- 
vernment did not think they ought to 
take the initiative and responsibility of 
the vote passed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum ; but, as regarded him- 
self, he adhered to his former opinion, 
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and when that opinion was asked for 
by the House of Lords he would give it 
in the way which his conscience had 
dictated to him up to the present time. 
Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he 
wished to refer, in the first place, to the 
speech of his noble Friend behind him 
(Lord Mount-Temple), who had put the 
matter on ground which it was hardly 
safe to stand upon. His noble Friend 
had said that this was a small matter, 
and that it was not a matter for legisla- 
tion, as it was only carrying a little 
further a principle which was fully ac- 
knowledged—namely, that certain Mu- 
seums and Exhibitions should be opened 
to the public on Sundays. What were 
the examples to which his noble Friend 
referred? He (the Duke of Argyll) 
believed there were only two—namely, 
the Museum in Kew Gardens and the 
Palace at Hampton Court; and these 
were not really cases in point. Both 
places were essentially Parks, and he 
did not suppose there was any Member 
of that House who was not in favour of 
all Parks and Gardens being open to 
the public. The Museum at Kew was 
but a small adjunct to the Gardens, and 
the same was the case with the Palace at 
Hampton Court. In his opinion, how- 
ever, the vote they were asked to give 
that evening was one of very serious 
import. There was no use disguising 
the fact that it was a vote of consider- 
able meaning and significance. That 
importance arose from the whole facts 
of the case, and from the previous 
transactions. The subject had been de- 
bated for several years in both Houses 
of Parliament, divisions had been taken, 
and in the other House especially large 
majorities—to a great extent represent- 
ing the working classes—had always 
been against the opening of Museums 
on Sundays. Therefore, it was a serious 
vote which their Lordships were asked 
to give. And now he came to his noble 
and learned Friend the theologian (Lord 
Bramwell), with whom he could not 
agree. [Laughter.} Well, his noble 
and learned Friend might certainly be 
called so, for he was pre-eminently in 
that House the legal theologian. But 
although he did not agree with him, he 
acknowledged that the noble and learned 
Lord always came to the point; and in 
this case, by attacking the Puritan view 
of the Sunday, he had given the wf to 
the movement which the Motion before 
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them was intended to serve. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] From the cheers just given, 
it was plain that that was the view 
which prevailed among those who were 
in favour of the Motion. In attacking 
the Puritan view of the Sunday, his 
noble and learned Friend gave a deserip- 
tion of the Sunday in England which, 
he confessed, was wholly new to him. 
Even in the Lowlands of Scotland, where 
the Sabbatical view was very strong, 
he had never heard so violent a view 
taken of the Sunday that the noble and 
learned Lord alleged was taken in Lon- 
don. Possibly, it might be heard of in 
the West of Ross-shire and some of the 
neighbouring isles; but, certainly, it 
was not the view of the Sunday that 
was taken in the more civilized parts of 
the country, and he was very much 
struck to hear it stated that such strong 
Sabbatical views obtained in England, 
and he thought it had even been sug- 
gested that the remark applied to Lon- 
don. This struck him as very strange, 
because it so happened that, about 30 
years ago, there was a very remarkable 
book, published by a Scotchman, about 
a pedestrian tour which he took into 
England. It was called First Impressions 
of England and its People. It was writ- 
ten by a very remarkable man, whose 

wers of composition, and of expressing 
imself clearly, were second to none in 
the literature of this country—he re- 
ferred to a man who was well-known 
in Scotland, though, perhaps, he might 
not be equally well-known to all their 
Lordships — namely, Hugh Miller, a 
man who began as a_ stonemason, 
having been educated in one of the 
arish schools, and became one of the 
eading scientific men of the day, and 
wrote books on Geology, which be- 
came standard works on that branch 
of natural science. He recommended 
noble Lords to read that book, and as- 
sured them they would nowhere find 
more graphic descriptions of English 
scenery, or of the historical incidents 
connected with places that were associ- 
ated with the names of distinguished 
men. In the course of his work, Hugh 
Miller had, of course, to express his 
views in regard to the English Sunday, 
and though a Lowlander, and not a 
Highlander, he observed on the immense 
contrast it presented to the Sunday to 
which he had been accustomed. To 
him it appeared that in England the 
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Sunday was not observed at all. He 
said— 

“Tt is roast beef day; it is plum pudding 
day i it is clean shirt day; but it is not Sunday 
at all.” 


That was Hugh Miller’s view of Sunday 
in England, and he (the Duke of Argyll) 
dared say he saw more of how it was 
observed than his noble and learned 
Friend was in the habit of doing. As 
to the origin of the British view of the 
Sunday, the most rev. Primate (the 
Archbishop of Oanterbury) had told 
them that it was not true that the 
stricter view came in, as was supposed, 
with the Puritans, and that, as a matter 
of fact, it could be traced back to the 
Church of the Plantagenets. It was a 
curious fact that the observance of Sun- 
day in Scotland, which was commonly 
supposed to be connected with Puri- 
tanism and Presbyterianism, was a 
peculiarity of the old Catholic Church 
of Scotland when it was a branch of 
the Western Church. If any historical 
fact had been more clearly ascertained 
than another with regard to those days, 
it was that the strictest view of the 
Sunday came in with the great religious 
revival effected in the time of William 
the Conqueror by a Saxon Princess, 
who married the son of Malcolm Can- 
more. It was not true, therefore, to 
say that the strict observance of the 
Sunday, either in England or in Scot- 
land, was due to the peculiar views or 
doctrines of the Puritans. If the view 
prevalent in England were the extreme 
fanatical and superstitious view it was re- 
presented to be by his noble and learned 
Friend, he would agree with him that 
this Motion ought to be supported. He, 
however, took a very different view of the 
observance of Sunday in England from 
that of the noble and learned Lord. Of 
course there might be differences of 
opinion with reference to the historical 
account of the Jewish Sabbath ; but he 
agreed with those who held that it was 
impossible to doubt that the setting 
apart of the Sabbath Day had a moral 
and social as well as a ceremonial signi- 
ficanee. Taking it, however, in its social 
aspect, he supposed that they were now 
all agreed that the institution of the 
Seventh Day as a day of rest had been 
an immense blessing to man. His noble 
and learned Friend said he valued the 
day of rest himself; but he should bear 
in mind that his labours during the 
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week were of a mental character, and 
that a day of active life might, there- 
fore, be a sort of rest to him; whereas 
it would not be a day of rest to a work- 
ing man who had been engaged in hard 
physical labour all the week. Working 
men valued the Sunday as being a day 
of absolute cessation from physical 
labour ; and he believed they looked with 
great jealousy and suspicion upon any 


innovation that would tend to impair | 


their privileges in the matter, and which 
would throw open the door to a larger 
and larger share of Sunday labour being 
imposed upon them. His own feeling 
was that the working classes were right 
in taking this view of the matter. In 
his opinion a great deal of nonsense— 
pure nonsense—had been talked about 
the advantages that were to be obtained, 
in the way of improving the mind, 
from simply walking through Museums. 
Why, even if their Lordships them- 
selves, who were better educated, went 
into a department of a Museum with 
the objects of which they were unac- 
quainted, they could do nothing but 
stare and gaze; they could only take 
an interest in subjects of which they 
had some knowledge; and therefore he 
agreed with the noble and learned Earl 
when he said that, unless lectures involv- 
ing great labour to the lecturers were 
delivered, the working classes would de- 
rive very little amusement. or instruction 
from their visits to Museums on Sundays. 
It was said that Museums and Art Gal- 
leries were better than public-houses ; 
but if they were once to open the doors 
of Museums on Sundays, it would be 
difficult to draw the line and to prevent 
theatres, aquariums, dancing halls, and 
other places of which the same might 
be said being also opened on those days. 
In these circumstances he thought that 
it would be better not to admit the thin 
end of the wedge ; and he should, there- 
fore, refuse his assent to the Motion of 
the noble Lord (Lord Thurlow). 

Tue Eart or DENBIGH said, that, 
while he most heartily sympathized with 
the feeling of the noble Lord (Lord 
Thurlow) in favour of- affording more 
wholesome amusement to the working 
classes, he valued still more the cha- 
racter of the Lord’s Day in this coun- 
try, which was always a pleasing con- 
trast in his eyes when he returned from 
Paris and saw how little it was regarded 
there. It made him proud of being an 
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Englishman. He did not support the 
views of those who looked upon it as the 
Jewish Sabbath. That was swept away, 
with all its obligations, when the Jewish 
Church ceased to exist. The nascent 
Catholic Church, which then, as now, 
had full power of legislation in all 
that constituted religious observances, 
changed the seventh day as the day of 
rest ordained by God to the first day of 

the week on which our Lord rose, and 
the conditions of its observance were 
| declared to be public worship and rest 
| from servile work. Now, no one could 
| Suppose for a moment that the proposal 
| now before their Lordships to keep open 
one Museum for a few hours on Sunday 
would stop there. It would soon include 
all places of public amusement, where 
much servile work would necessarily be 
done; and he agreed with the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Argyll) that it was the 
thin end of the wedge which was now 
endeavoured to be thrust in, and a door 
would be opened over which they could 
have no control. For that reason he 
would vote against the Motion. 


On Question, whether the words pro- 
posed to be left out shall stand part of 
the Motion ? 

Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
64; Not-Contents 64. 
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Monteagle of Brandon, Strafford, L. (V. En- 
L. field.) [ Teller.) 
Mount-Temple, L. Stratheden and Camp- 
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erry. Donington, L. 
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Feversham, E. Egerton, L. 
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Melville, V. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR : The 
Contents being 64 and the Not-Contents 
also 64, according to the established 
Rule of this House, semper presumttur pro 
negante, the Not-Contents have it. 


Then it was moved to resolve— 


“That the Trustees of the British Museum 
having applied to the Treasury for the funds 
necessary to light up the Natural History Mu- 
seum with the electric light, and having lighted 
up the reading room of the British Museum 
with the electric light till eight o’clock at night 
for several years with ‘ very satisfactory results,’ 
and having obtained estimates for lighting the 
whole of the British Museum at night with 
electricity, and bearing in mind that the South 
Kensington Museum has been opened till ten 
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o’clock at night for twenty-eight years, and 
been visited at night by 6,885,722 persons, and 
that the Bethnal Green Museum has been opened 
at night for twelve years and been visited in 
the evenings by 3,567,278 persons, and that a 
Parliamentary Committee has recommended 
‘That the British Museum and National Gal- 
lery should be opened on week-day evenings 
between the hours of seven and ten in the 
evening at least three days in the week,’ this 
House is of opinion that the time has arrived 
when this recommendation should be carried 
into effect, and the national collections opened 
on week-day evenings but not on Sundays.” 


The said Motion (on question) agreed to. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS—COR- 
RECTION.—QUESTION. 


Taz Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON asked the Lord President of 
the Council, Whether there is not an 
error made on page 12 of the recent 
Return of the Estimated Produce of the 
Crops of 1884, by the statement that the 
last wheat crop showed a deficiency of 
7,756,000 bushels as compared with 
the estimated yearly average of the 
previous ten years? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prez- 
sIDENT of the Counort): There is an 
error in a sentence of the introductory 
remarks upon the Return which is really 
inconsistent with the statistics. The 
tables do not show a deficiency of the 
wheat crop of 1884, as compared with 
the average of the previous 10 years, 
(nearly all of which fall below the ordi- 
nary average), but with the average 
estimated for a much longer period. 


INDIA—BENGAL TENANCY ACT— THE 
BENGAL LANDLORDS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS, in rising to 
call attention to a telegram from the 
President of the Committee of the Land- 
lords of Bengal, said, he was desirous 
that there should be no misunderstanding 
on this matter, and the landlords were 
anxious that there should be no mistake 
as to the views they held. The noble 
Earl, after reading the telegram which 
he had received, said it protested in 
their name against the Tenancy Bill as 


being unjust in principle and contrary . 


to the policy laid down by Her Majesty 
to her Indian subjects, by which she 
agreed to perpetuate their rights. It 
further protested against the Bill as pro- 
ceeding on entirely untrue allegations, 
and on the assumption that the Zemin- 
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dars were rack-renting and oppressive 
landlords, whereas the general opinion 
was, that they had exercised their rights 
in @ conspicuously moderate manner. 
They alleged that while the Bill would 
deprive the Zemindars of their rights, 
it would reduce the actual cultivators 
to the position of mere cottier tenants 
rack-rented by usurers, as in the Deccan. 
They further alleged that the Bill had 
been passed by persons who had no in- 
terest in its provisions, but who were 
forcing it upon 60,000,000 of unwilling 
people. Out of 20 Members of the 
Council which had passed the Bill, 15 
were in the service of the Government. 
Moreover, the Bill had been entirely re- 
cast; but, notwithstanding the great 
changes which had been made in it, it 
had been passed without being re- 
published. They therefore humbly 
prayed Her Majesty not to allow the 
Act to remain on the Statute Book. 
He might add that he had received a 
letter from Mr. Miller, an Englishman, 
and the Vice President of the Indian 
Constitutional Association. In that letter 
he said that there had been already in- 
troduced into the Indian Council two 
Bills supplementary to the Bengal Ten- 
anoy Act. That sort of legislation was 
bearing the same fruit as the Irish Land 
Act. It was earnestly hoped by the 
Committee to which he had referred that 
the Royal Assent would be withheld 
from the measure which had just been 
passed by the Legislative Council. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he wished to say that he had received a 
telegram from the same quarter of very 
much the same purport as that read by 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Wemyss). 
He did not wish to make any observa- 
tion upon it; but he could not think it 
a convenient arrangement that commu- 
nications should take place by telegram 
between Natives of India and Members 
of the two Houses of Parliament having 
for their object the modification of the 
action of the Government in India. 
Whether this action on the present occa- 
sion was right or not he did not know; 
but the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for India (the Earl of Kimberley) would, 
doubtless, have an opportunity of consi- 
dering the measure, and determining 
whether it was his duty to advise Her 
Majesty to disallow it. The noble Earl 
stated the other night that the Act would 
become law without any further action 
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on his part, unless within a certain time 
he advised Her Majesty to disallow it. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that while he fully concurred in what 
had fallen from the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Salisbury) re- 
specting the undesirability of communi- 
cations taking place between Natives of 
India and Members of that House with 
regard to legislation in India, he had 
nothing to add to what he stated the 
other night—namely, that the Bill had 
not yet reached him, and that it could 
not do so for a certain time. When it 
did come before him he had no reason 
to believe he should look upon it un- 
favourably; but thére was not the least 
probability that any action would be 
taken in the matter before all the Memo- 
rials on the subject had been received 
and considered. He wished to take that 
opportunity of correcting a slight error 
in the telegram from Lord Dufferin which 
he read on the previous occasion. In 
the words of Lord Dufferin’s telegram 
of March 11, instead of— 

‘¢ First Motion in Council was for suspension 
by Zemindar Representatives, which was lost by 
a majority of 18 to 2,” 


it should have been ‘‘ 17 to 2.” 


SCIENCE AND ART—THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY—THE ANNUAL GRANT. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS, in rising to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government, Whe- 
ther it had been intimated to the Trus- 
tees of the National Gallery that the 
annual grant is to be taken away for a 
term of years to repay the purchase 
of the Raphael and Vandyck recently 
bought; whether the Trustees were 
given any option in the matter; and, 
whether they had made any representa- 
tion on the subject? said, he did not 
contend that £70,000 was too large a 
sum to pay for these remarkable pic- 
tures. Unquestionably, if we had not 
given the money for them, someone else 
would. The question was, what course 
was to be pursued in consequence of the 
purchase of these pictures? He was 
informed that the annual grant was to 
be withdrawn from the Trustees of the 
National Gallery for a term of years, 
and that they had written to the Trea- 
sury strongly remonstrating. He would 
supplement his Question by asking whe- 
ther the Government would have any 
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objection to lay this Correspondence on 
the Table? 

Lorpv THURLOW, in replying to 
the Question on behalf of the Treasury, 
said, that, as in the case of the Peel 
Collection, the Treasury had come to 
the conclusion, after mature considera- 
tion, that they would not be justified in 
including any sum for the purchase of 

ictures for the National Gallery in the 

stimates, in consequence of the very 
large expenditure recently incurred in 
the purchase of the Raphael and Van- 
dyck from the Blenheim Collection. In 
making that communication to the Trus- 
tees of the National Gallery, the Trea- 
sury accompanied it with the expression 
of their readiness at any time seriously 
to consider any special opportunity that 
might occur to the Trustees of making 
any favourable purchase of works of art 
that might be in the market of any 
school, or characteristic of any school, 
now held not to be sufficiently repre- 
sented in our Collections. In such an 
event, the Treasury would be quite pre- 
pared to consider the advisability of a 
special grant. He was not aware of 
the Correspondence to which the noble 
Earl referred ; but he would remind the 
noble Earl that in matters of finance 
the Trustees of the National Gallery 
were subject to the control of the Trea- 


sury. 

Viscount HARDINGE said, that, as 
one of the Trustees of the National 
Gallery, he could state that they most 
earnestly deprecated the course which 
the Treasury had thought it their duty 
to adopt on the present occasion. They 
felt that their hands would be consider- 
ably hampered when pictures came sud- 
denly into the market, and that there 
would be great difficulty in inducing the 
Treasury to purchase these pictures. 
They had accordingly made strong re- 
monstrances to the Treasury on the sub- 
ject ; and he hoped that the Government 
would see fit to publish those remon- 
strances, and that they would reconsider 
their decision upon the matter, for it 
could not be said to be finally settled, 
pay that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had consented to receive a deputa- 


tion respecting it. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that he 
entirely sympathized with both the noble 
Lords in their desire to make this mag- 
nificent Collection as perfect as possible. 
He thought, however, that they would 


The Earl of Wemyss 
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not strengthen, but would rather weaken 
the hands of the Government, in press- 
ing them not to show the same solicitude 
for the public purse with regard to 
works of art as was observed with 
respect to other things. 


WATER COMPANIES (REGULATION OF 
POWERS) BILL. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Toe Eart or CAMPERDOWN, in 
moving the appointment of the follow- 
ing as Members of the Select Commit- 
tee on the Bill:—The Earl of Jersey, 
Earl Stanhope, the Earl of Camper- 
down, the Earl of Elgin, the Earl of 
Normanton, Viscount Barrington, and 
Lord Bramwell, said, that the Committee 
would meet on Monday next at 2.30, to 
appoint their Chairman, and that they 
would be willing to hear such Repre- 
sentatives of the Water Companies as 
might choose to attend. They would 
also be prepared to receive such Peti- 
tioners as might present themselves. 


Motion agreed to. 


The Committee to meet on Monday 
next at half past Two o’clock, and to 
appoint their own Chairman: All peti- 
tions referred to the Committee, with 
leave to the petitioners praying to be 
heard against the Bill to be heard by 
themselves or their agents. 


House adjourned at half past Seven o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter before 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 20th March, 1885. 


MINUTES.] — Ssiecr Commirrez — Postal 
Service (Great Britain and North America), 
appointed. 

Surriy—considered in Committee — Resolutions 
[March 19] reported. 

Ways anp Mzans—considered in Committee — 
Resolutions [March 19] reported. 

Pusiic Brris—Ordered—First Reading—Army 
(Annual) * [104]; Consolidated Fund(No. 2)*; 
Royal [Irish Constabulary Redistribution * 
biog! ; Burial Boards (Contested Elections) * 
106}. 

First Reading—Marriages Validity * [103]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Post Office Sites * [72]. 
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Select Committee — Registration (Occupation 
Voters) * [63], nominated. 

Committee—Parliamentary Elections (Redistri- 
bution) (re-comm.) [49]}—n.P. [Seventh Night.] 


Pharmacy and Poisons 


QUESTIONS. 


— 0——_ 


THE MAGISTRAOY (IRELAND)— 
COLONEL FORBES, R.M., BELFAST. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will issue a Special Commission, on 
an early date, for the examination of 
five or six independent witnesses, in 
Belfast (whose names shall be fur- 
nished), who are prepared to controvert 
and disprove, on oath, the statements 
made by Colonel Forbes when his ma- 
gisterial conduct and character were im- 
peached in a recent Police Court prose- 
cution in his district ; and, if so, would 
the Commission be authorised to receive 
general evidence as to his alleged parti- 
sanship on the occasion in question ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
The Government see no necessity to 
issue any such Commission. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — COOTEHILL 
UNION—ROBERT GRAHAM, CLERK 
TO THE GUARDIANS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What is the result of his inquiry to the 
Poor Law Guardians of COootehill re- 
garding the conduct of their clerk, 
Robert Graham; what action will the 
Local Government Board take with 
regard to the tenure of his office by 
Graham; and, whether he will order a 
prosecution for perjury against Graham 
irrespective of the decision of the Local 
Government Board ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The Guardians have fixed the 3rd 
proximo as the day on which they will 
take into consideration the conduct of 
Mr. Graham. Any further action must 
await the result of their deliberations. 


IRELAND—REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS 
AND DEATHS, BELFAST. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that the registrar 
of deaths in Belfast keeps his office open 
only after seven o’clock in the evening, 
consequently the burial societies do not 
pay amounts insured of parties who die 
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on Friday till the following Monday, 
and the relatives, in many cases, have 
not the means to pay the funeral ex- 
penses ; and, whether he will try to have 
cause of complaint removed ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I directed a letter to be written to the 
hon. Member on the 15th instant, inform- 
ing him that there are 10 registration 
districts in Belfast, and that before in- 
quiries could be made it would be neces- 
sary that he should specify the name of 
the particular district or of the particular 
registrar to whom his Question referred. 
The hon. Member has not since replied, 
nor has he amended his Question. I 
am, therefore, unable to answer it. 

Mr. BIGGAR: Might I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the clerks in 
the Local Government Offices in Dublin 
are so very hard worked that they really 
could not find time to write 10 let- 
ters in order to get important informa- 
tion ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The hon. Member first put down his 
Question without saying what part of 
Ireland it was in which this registration 
had been misconducted. I then elicited 
from him that it was in Belfast. There 
are 10 registrars in Belfast, and I asked 
him which was the registrar he referred 
to. 


PHARMACY AND POISONS ACTS (IRE- 
LAND)—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government intend, 
this Session, to introduce a Bill embody- 
ing the suggestions of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society of Ireland for the amend- 
ment of the Pharmacy Act (Ireland) and 
the Poisons Act (Ireland) ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: A Bill has al- 
ready been introduced in the House of 
Lords dealing with the sale of poisons, 
and it was read a second time last night. 
The recommendations of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Ireland relate to two 
subjects—namely, some changes in the 
constitution of the society, and some in 
the law affecting the sale of poisons. 
The Government have thought it right 
to limit the Bill they have introduced to 
the latter branch of the subject, and it 
will be found that some of the recom- 
mendations of the society have been 
adopted. The draft Bill was referred to 
the Irish Government, and the clauses 
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applying it to Ireland were prepared by 
the 


m. 

Mr. WARTON asked whether the 

Bill included poisons contained in patent 
medicines as well as other poisons ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he must refer 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to the 
Bill itself. 

Mr. WARTON wished to know, in 
that case, when the Government intended 
to redeem the pledge they made last 
year upon the subject ? 


[No reply. ] 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
FISHING IRREGULARITY, LISBURN 
DISTRICT. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is a fact that the 
Killavullen (county Cork) policemen, or 
any of them, have received anglers’ 
salmon licences gratis from the Fishery 
Conservators or their inspector, on con- 
dition of prosecuting poor fishermen 
fishing for salmon without the written 
authority of the riparian proprietors ; 
_ . so, whether such a practice is 
e 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
It is the fact that some sergeants and 
constables in the Lismore district have 
received free licences from the Fishery 
Conservators in consideration of their 
services in protecting salmon during the 
annual close season. No condition such 
as mentioned in the Question, nor any 
condition has been imposed, and the 
Constabulary do not, and could not, 
prosecute for fishery trespasses. I am 
advised that the licence may protect the 
person fishing, but that it is questionable 
whether the Conservators are not bound 
to charge themselves with the licence 
duty. That, however, is a matter be- 
tween them and those interested in the 
funds derived from licences. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)— 
OFFERS OF MILITARY CO-OPERATION 
BY INDIAN PRINCES. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
he would inform the House of the answer 
returned to the mediatized Indian 
Princes who offered troops to the British 
Government for employment in the 
Soudan ; or if, as has been done in the 
case of similar offers from the Colonies, 


Mr. Mundella 
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he would lay the Correspondence on the 
subject upon the Table? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: We have not yet 
received from the Government of India 
any despatch on this subject; but, as I 
stated the other night to the House, the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, the Begum of 
Bhopal, and the Rajahs of Patiala and 
Jhind, have most loyally offered military 
assistance to the British Government. 
These offers have already been cordially 
acknowledged in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)— 
THE INDIAN CONTINGENT—VETERI- 
NARY ARRANGEMENTS. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether any 
remonstrance was received by the Indian 
Government as to the inadequacy of the 
veterinary establishment sent with the 
Indian Contingent to Egypt in 1882, 
and the dangers thereby entailed upon 
the British Forces with which it co- 
operated; and, whether any arrange- 
ment has been made, in connection with 
the Indian Contingent about to be de- 
spatched to the Soudan, to prevent the 
disregard of veterinary superintendence, 
characteristic of Indian Army adminis- 
tration, from neutralising the elaborate 
system of veterinary superintendence 
characteristic of the administration of a 
British Army in the field ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The Correspon- 
dence which passed betweea the War 
Office and the India Office on the sub- 
ject referred to by my hon. Friend was 
forwarded to the Government of India 
for such action as might be necessary ; 
and the Commander-in-Chief issued in- 
structions for such periodical veterinary 
inspection as would guard against the 
possibility of the recurrence of an over- 
sight such as that which took place 
in 1882. To make this quite sure, 
the precaution was taken of tele- 
graphing to the Government of India 
to remind them of their Regulation, 
which required the veterinary in- 
spection of all animals before em- 
barking them for Suakin. A first-class 
veterinary surgeon accompanies the 
Force in charge of the brigade trans- 

ort mules. The regiment of Cavalry 
as its own Native Establishment. I can- 
not admit the sweeping charge brought 
by my hon. Friend that a ‘dangerous 
disregard of veterinary superintendence 
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is a characteristic of Indian military 
administration. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve that in this, as in all other branches 
of the equipment and administration of 
an Army in the field, the Government 
of India have attained a high degree of 
efficiency. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—ELEC- 
TION OF PETTY SESSIONS CLERK, 
TOOME BRIDGE DISTRICT, CO. AN- 
TRIM—MR. KELLY. 


Mr. SMALL asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that, on the 4th 
February, the magistrates of the Toome 
Bridge District, county Antrim, ap- 
pointed as Petty Sessions clerk, not- 
withstanding that there were several 
suitable candidates, a Mr. Kelly, who is 
non-resident in the district, who is be- 
lieved to be over forty years of age (the 
limit fixed by the regulations), and who 
is insolvent ; whether, notwithstanding 
that, at the time of the election, Mr. 
Kelly undertook, if elected, to take up 
his residence in the district, he has not 
done so; whether Mr. Kelly gave any 
evidence of his age, and what was the 
character of the evidence; and, whether 
it is intended to sanction the appoint- 
ment of a person to whom these objec- 
tions lie ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Mr. Kelly has been appointed on the 
condition that he resides within the pre- 
scribed distance—14 miles—of the Court 
House. He has made arrangements for 
doing so in May next. Mr. Kelly was 
not disqualified by any act of insolvency, 
and he submitted evidence of his being 
within the limit of age. His appoint- 
ment has been approved by the Lord 
Lieutenant on the condition I have 
stated. 


INLAND REVENUE (IRELAND) — MR. 
RICHARD HARVEY, STAMP DISTRI- 
BUTOR AT DROGHEDA. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
Government are aware that Mr. Richard 
Harvey, Stamp Distributor at Drogheda, 
has been appointed Secretary to the 
Board of Oonservators of Fisheries of 
the Drogheda District ; whether the dis- 
trict in question extends from Drogheda 
to the most distant part of the county of 
Meath; whether the performance of the 
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duties of the office of Secretary to the 
Board will require Mr. Harvey’s fre- 
quent presence at places distant from 
Drogheda ; whether the performance of 
the duties of the office of Stamp Distri- 
butor at Drogheda requires Mr. Harvey’s 
daily attendance at the stamp office in 
that town; and, whether Mr. Harvey 
will be permitted to hold both offices ? 
Mr. HIBBERT: I believe Mr. Harvey 
has accepted the office in question. It is 
not under the control of any Government 
Department. This is not contrary to the 
Regulations of the Service as long as 
his duties as Head Distributor of Stamps 
are properly performed. The hon. Mem- 
ber may rest assured that the Board of 
Inland Revenue will take good care that 
they are attended to. The Board of 
Inland Revenue are aware of the case. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES (IRELAND)— 
DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If he is aware that 
the fund remaining, after the dissolu- 
tion of the Great Southern and Western 
(of Ireland) Railway Company Friendly 
Society, has not yet been distributed ; 
whether, as the notice of dissolution was 
published on the 25th of June 1884, the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
was bound by law to proceed to distri- 
bute the fund at the end of last Decem- 
ber; why the delay has occurred ; and, 
whether the fund will now be at once 
distributed ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The delay in this 
case is due to the difficulty which has 
been experienced in obtaining the ne- 
cessary particulars as to the ages and 
dates of entry and the contributions of 
the various classes of Members. These 
particulars are essential to an equitable 
division of the funds amongst the mem- 
bers; aud in order to deal justly with the 
interests of all concerned, every effort 
has been made to obtain these particu- 
lars as soon as possible as a basis for 
apportionment. The delay is not due 
to any Government Department. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
SERGEANT M‘CANLEY AND OTHERS. 
Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in a letter written in July 
1888, the Lord Lieutenant highly com- 
mended the conduct of Sergeant M‘Canley 
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and Constables Cronin, Grey, and Mi- 
nogue, of the Doocastle (county Sligo) 
Constabulary Station, who, finding that 
a girl named Margaret Raftery was 
lying ill of an infectious fever, with no 
one to attend upon her, ‘“ attended her 
at the risk of catching the infection, 
ministered to her wants, and used their 
utmost exertions to save her life ;”’ whe- 
ther, although the Lord Lieutenant 
caused to be conveyed to the men the 
expression of his satisfaction and com- 
mendation, they had not received a 
favourable record in recognition of their 
humanity and courage; and, whether a 
favourable record will now be made in 
their regard ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
It is quite true that the Lord Lieutenant 
did, in September, 1883, express high 
commendation of the humanity and 
courage displayed by these four men in 
the circumstances set forth in the Ques- 
tion, and such commendations have al- 
ways been regarded as distinguished 
marks of approval for those who receive 
them. I believe it is usual for the reci- 
pients of such communications, or for 
their immediate officers, to take the 
steps necessary to bring the case under 
the notice of the Board who adjudge 
favourable records, and that this has 
not been done in the present instance. 


The Newspaper 


INTERNATIONAL LAW — HOSTILITIES 
BETWEEN FRANCE AND CHINA— 
THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 


Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have 
recognized the right of French ships of 
war to detain and search on the high 
seas British ships bound to Chinese 
ports and to Hong Kong; whether the 
German Government has, on the con- 
trary, abstained from recognising simi- 
lar rights in reference to German ships; 
and, whether the different action in this 
respect of the British and German Go- 
vernments is having the effect of trans- 
ferring Chinese trade from the British 
to the German flag? He also wished 
to ask a further Question of which he 
had given the noble Lord private Notice 
—whether he had observed in The Times 
of yesterday a telegram from Hong Kong 
as follows :— 


‘The right of search interferes seriously 
with the natural flow of trade. Several Eng- 


lish lines discharge at Singapore everything 
Mr. Sexton 
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destined for Hong Kong. _British steamowners 
fear the Courts at Saigon, but the German do 
not. German bottoms are rapidly supplanting 
the English.” 


Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Government have recog- 
nized the belligerent right of France to 
search neutral vessels on the high seas 
for contraband of war destined for China 
during the existing hostilities. The 
German Government have made no 
public notification to the effect stated 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
and Her Majesty’s Government are not 
aware that such is their intention. Her 
Majesty’s Government are unable to re- 
turn an answer to the third Question 
put by the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
as they have no information on the 
points referred to. 

Me. GORST: Does Her Majesty’s 
Government recognize the same rights 
on the part of the Chinese to search 
English vessels ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
The question has not arisen. There has 
been no public notification. 

Mr. BOURKE: Will the noble Lord 
ascertain from the French Government 
whether that Government has given the 
same instructions to their officers with 
respect to German ships as they have 
with respect to English ships? I do 
not expect that the noble Lord can give 
me an answer now. I only ask him to 
make inquiry. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I will be glad if the right hon. Member 
will put his Question on the Paper. 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS (IRELAND)— 
THE ‘‘ UNITED IRELAND ’’—OFFEN- 
SIVE CARTOONS. 

Mr. BERESFORD asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to a cartoon representing the death 
of Earl Spencer, published in the last 
weekly edition of United Ireland ; whe- 
ther he is aware that the proprietors of 
this newspaper are Members of the 
House of Commons; and, whether, in 
view of the prevalence of crime in Ire- 
land in recent years, he proposes to take 
any steps to check attacks of such a 
character upon Her Majesty’s represen- 
tative in Ireland ? 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: Before the 
right hon. Gentleman answers that 
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Question, I would like to ask him whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
cartoon in The St. Stephen’s Review re- 
presenting the death of the Prime Mi- 
nister, with the ghosts of General Gor- 
don and others accusing him of murder; 
whether the Conservative Press has not 
accused the Prime Minister of this and 
other crimes; if the gentlemen who are 
the proprietors of these journals are not 
Members of the House of Commons; 
and, whether any steps will be taken to 
prevent attacks of such a character upon 
the First Minister of the Crown? 

Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I have not seen the publication to which 
the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) alludes; but I have seen the 
cartoon referred to by the hon. Member 
for Armagh (Mr. Beresford). It is en- 
titled ‘‘A Political Deathbed Scene.” 
Even when viewed in the comparatively 
favourable light suggested by the title, 
it would be condemned by most people as 
offending against good taste and decent 
feeling. On the general question, how- 
ever, of the treatment of publications of 
this sort, I can only refer the hon. Gen- 
tleman to the reply I gave to a Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Wicklow 
County (Mr. M‘Coan) on the 4th of De- 
cember last. 

Mr. SEXTON: I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether he is aware 
that English journals are constantly in 
the habit of representing the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
wearing a mask and engaged in acts of 
arson and assassination ? 


[No reply. ] 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—EXAMI- 
NATIONS. 


Lorp ARTHUR HILL asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether it is 
a fact that, at an examination in tactics 
for Officers of the Auxiliary Forces, held 
in January last at Chelsea Barracks, 
Officers were directed to bring their own 
pens, ink, and blotting paper; whether 
it is a fact that no arrangements for the 
examination had been made; whether 
the Officers were kept waiting in the 
barrack yard for more than an hour; 
and, whether they were finally huddled 
into a cold building, which was without 
fire or any suitable arrangement ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
On the occasion referred to officers were 
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required to bring pens and blotting- 
paper, but not ink. Arrangements for 
the examination had been made; but a 
misunderstanding arose as to the hour 
when the room would be required. As 
a result, the officers were kept waiting 
for 40 minutes, which time was not de- 
ducted from that allowed for the exami- 
nation. During the interval the candi- 
dates were, it is believed, invited into 
the officers’ quarters ; and ultimately the 
examination took place in a room duly 
prepared, with fire, &c. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
whether the noble Marquess could in- 
form the House what amount of saving 
was effected by compelling the officers 
to provide their own stationery ? 


[No reply. ] 


ARMY—THE iru ROYAL IRISH 
LANCERS. 


Str JOSEPH BAILEY asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, If any of the 
twenty-five men of the 5th Royal Irish 
Lancers, who were reported to have de- 
serted at Kingstown on the embarkation 
of the regiment for the Soudan, have 
been apprehended, and what was their 
nationality ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
There were no desertions on the occasion 
referred to. 


POST OFFICE—THE PARCEL POST 
HORSES. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Postmaster 
General, If his attention has been called 
to the bad condition of a large number 
of the horses used in the Parcel Post 
vans; and, what is the system employed 
by the Post Office for a proper periodi- 
cal inspection of these horses? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: In re y to 
the Question of the hon. Member I eg 
to state that the horses employed in the 
Parcel Post vans are the property of the 
contractors for the conveyance of parcel 
mails in the Metropolis; and I am not 
aware that there is anything in the con- 
dition of the horses which prevents the 
service from being conducted efficiently, 
and would justify the Department in 
making a complaint. 


NAVY—THE ERICSON TORPEDO BOAT. 

Sm JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If an officer has been 
sent to inspect the torpedo boat of Oap- 
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tain Ericson; and, if the Report, when 
received, will be submitted to the House? 

Mr. OAINE: A naval officer has been 
ordered to make inquiry on the spot re- 
specting Oaptain Ericson’s submarine 
gun and the torpedo boat in which it is 
fitted. It is not desirable in the public 
interest to lay Reports in cases such as 
this on the Table of the House. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (REDIS- 
TRIBUTION) BILL—THE BOUNDARY 
MAPS. 


Mr. FRANCIS BUXTON asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether the maps and reports 
of the Boundary Commissioners under 
the Seats Bill, which he promised to 
have prepared separately for each county 
division and borough, are yet ready; 
and, when they will be obtainable? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, he was informed that a consider- 
able number of the maps and Reports 
for separate counties and boroughs 
of the Boundary Commissioners had 
been prepared. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIAN MISSION TO 
CABUL—M. LESSAR. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether the M. Lessar, 
now acting in London on behalf of the 
Russian Government, is the same M. 
Lessar who was with General Stolieteff’s 
secret Mission to the late Amir Shir Ali 
at Kabul in 1878? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
There is no reason for supposing that any 
gentleman of the name of Lessar accom- 
panied General Stolieteff on his Mission 
to Cabul; but if the hon. Member will 
kindly furnish me with his authority for 
his supposition, I will take steps to as- 
certain whether it is correct. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)—PRI- 
SONERS OF THE MAHDI. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther he has received confirmation of the 
following statements made by the Cor- 
respondent of Zhe Daily Teleyraph :— 

“ A messenger from Omdurman, a suburb of 
Khartoum, which he left on February 10th, has 
just reached Dongola. This messenger brings 
the following news:—‘ Slatin Bey (formerly 
Governor of Darfur) is in chains at Omdurman 


The misfortunes of those in his (the Mahdi’s) 
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toils, the writer declares, have reached an un- 
fathomable depth.’ The closing sentences of 
the letter are as follows :—‘ Khartoum has been 
sacked, and its people massacred. We calculate 
the number of victims at over 2,000. The Consul 
Hansal was murdered, with all the Europeans 
and General Gordon. This account of the 
massacre bears out what George, Sir Charles 
Wilson, and others have told me of having seen 
Europeans and other bodies floating down the 
river, some corpses being tied back to back ; ”’ 


and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have taken any steps to ransom 
Slatin Bey, and M. Cuzzi, General Gor- 
don’s agent at Berber, and the women 
and children of the loyal inhabitants of 
Berber and Khartoum, who were sold 
into slavery after the sack of those cities ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
All the information in the possession of 
Her Majesty’s Government with regard 
to Slatin Bey and Khartoum has been 
laid before Parliament. Her Majesty’s 
Government have taken no steps to ran- 
som Slatin Bey or M. Cuzzi; but one of 
the main objects of Lord Wolseley’s 
Expedition will be to secure the safety 
of those who have remained loyal to the 
Egyptian Government, and he will take 
every step which is likely to secure that 
object. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
whether Lord Wolseley had been autho- 
rized to offer any ransom for those un- 
fortunate prisoners who, according to 
his information, were now in great 
suffering ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Lord Wolseley has received full powers 
to take whatever steps he considers de- 
sirable. 


Explosions. 


THE DYNAMITE EXPLOSIONS AT 
WESTMINSTER HALL— CONSTABLES 
COLE AND COX. 


Mr. FAY asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether it 
is the intention of the Government to at 
once put Constables Cole and Cox upon 
full pay pensions, and make some pro- 
vision for those depending upon them 
for support, having regard to the fact 
that in consequence of the injuries sus- 
tained by them in the dynamite explo- 
sions within this House, their lives have 
been rendered miserable ; the result of 
their having been loyal and true to their 
trust ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
happy to say that Constables Oole and 
Cox have left the hospital, and they are 
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now promoted to the rank of sergeant, 
besides receiving pecuniary rewards. I 
am also happy to say that there is no 
question of pension, because I hope 
that with advanced rank they will soon 
be able to return to their duty. I have 
heard that they have received leave of 
absence on full pay for three months, to 
enable them to go to a convalescent 
home. 


SOUTH AFRICA—SIR OHARLES WAR- 
REN’S MISSION. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have any further information 
with respect to Sir O. Warren’s Mission 
in South Africa; and, whether the Go- 
vernment have any information as to the 
likelihood of a peaceable understanding 
being come to with the Boers about the 
disputed territory ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: From the 
latest information received, it appears 
that Sir Charles Warren, after having 
established a satisfactory state of things 
in Stellaland, has reached Rooi Grond, 
in the Land of Goschen ; and there seems 
good reason to hope that he will be able 
to settle matters there peacefully. 


CENTRAL ASIA—THE RUSSIAN RAIL- 
WAY FROM THE CASPIAN TO 
SARAKHS. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he could not obtain reliable 
information from our Minister at Tehe- 
ran as to how far the Railway from the 
Caspian to Sarakhs has been completed ; 
and, how soon it is probable that the 
whole line will be made? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Teheran has 
informed Her Majesty’s Government 
that the railway, as I stated on Tuesday, 
is being pushed on to Askabad, and that 
his correspondents on the frontier report 
that it is not open beyond Kizil Arvat, 
the point up to which I some time ago 
informed the House it was finished. I 
have, however, seen other statements to 
the effect that it was open to Bami. 


CENTRAL ASIA — THE RUSSO-AFGHAN 
BOUNDARY. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Under Se- 


cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, | 
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Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
communicated, as soon as it was made, 
the substance of the new agreement to 
Sir Peter Lumsden, with instructions 
that he should inform the Ameer with- 
out delay that such an agreement had 
been arrived at ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The assurances received from the Rus- 
sian Government were communicated to 
Sir Peter Lumsden, and he has been in- 
structed to inform the Ameer’s Repre- 
sentative that the policy of the Afghans 
should be to maintain the status quo 
pending the negotiations which are still 
proceeding with the Russian Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. ONSLOW: When was that noti- 
fication sent to General Lumsden ? ' 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
All important communications are at 
once telegraphed to Sir Peter Lumsden. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Was it sent on 
March 10, the day the Agreement was 
made ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURIOE: 
If not on March 10 it was sent imme- 
diately afterwards. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: May 
I ask the noble Lord whether this Agree- 
ment with Russia will be embodied in a 
formal document, to be signed by any 
responsible Representative of the Rus- 
sian Government ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
That does not arise out of the Question 
on the Paper. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Then 
I will ask it on Monday. 


EGYPT (AFFAIRS OF THE SOUDAN)— 
LORD WOLSELEY AND THE 
SOUDAN. 


Mr. PULESTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is a fact, as telegraphed 
from Cairo, that it has been proposed 
that Lord Wolseley should be made Go- 
vernor General of the Soudan, in place of 
the late General Gordon, and that Lord 
Wolseley himself approves of this plan, 
and that the necessity of perm Be has 
been wane upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Lord Wolseley has not been appointed 
Governor General of the Soudan. It is 
not consistent with the public interest 
that I should enter into the confidential 
communications which may have passed 
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between him and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (REDIS. 
TRIBUTION) BILL—REPRESENTA- 
TION OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to recent Re- 
turns giving the rateable values of the 
newly-proposed boroughs, in some cases 
equal only to £3 per heac of the popula- 
tion, showing that the population as a 
whole is liable neither to House Duty 
nor Income Tax; whether he would con- 
sider if the difficulty of providing four 
Members for the City of London, assessed 
at £38,000,000 to the Income Tax and 
having a rateable value of £4,000,000, 
might not be overcome by taking the 
second Member from boroughs to which 
two have been assigned, whose popula- 
tion is not one-half of the waking work- 
ing population of the City, and whose 
rateable value is from £300,000 to 
£360,000; and, whether he will also 
consider if the consideration shown to 
the Universities, in deviation from a 
strict night population basis, might not 
be extended to the City of London, 
concentrating the important interests 
of Manufactures, Commerce, Colonies, 
Shipping, and Finance? 

r. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, that 
the purport of the Question of his right 
hon. Friend would seem to be an investi- 
gation as to the state of his mind and the 
extent of his information ; but this 19th 
century was the century of examina- 
tions. He did not intend to enter upon 
the merits of the case as to the Redis- 
tribution of Seats Bill. He understood 
the Question of his right hon. Friend as 
one which invited discussion upon a 
matter which had been decided by the 
House. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, that the 
information to which the Question re- 
ferred was only issued on Saturday last, 
and subsequent to the discussion on the 
subject, and therefore could not have 
been in the mind of the House when it 
came to its decision. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the case 
cited was an extreme one, and could not 
possibly be made the basis of any gene- 
ral conclusion with regard to the struc- 
ture of the measure of redistribution. 
And, further, even if it were the fact 
that in any particular borough the 
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rateable value did not amount to £3 
per head of the population, it would 
not at all follow that there were not a 
great many persons in that population 
who were liable to House Duty and In- 
come Tax. In fact, the answer to this 
Question would lead him simply into a 
renewal of discussion upon a multitude 
of points which had been already dis- 
cussed; and he hoped his right hon. 
Friend would accept the assurance that 
Her Majesty’s Government were not 
prepared to re-open the question with 
respect to the representation of the City 
of London. His right hon. Friend, 
however, might re-open it, and then it 
would be the duty of the Government to 
answer him. As to the injustice of the 
night Census of which his right hon. 
Friend complained, he had only to point 
out that the Government had not taken 
that as the basis, but that they had given 
the City double the representation to 
which it was entitled on that ground. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD gave Notice 
that he should raise the question again 
when the Fourth Schedule of the Seats 
Bill should be under discussion. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—QUESTIONS TO 
MINISTERS. 

Mr. LEAKE asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether he can inform 
the House if there is any indisposition 
on the part of the Heads of Government 
Departments, when applied to, to give 
full and direct information to Members 
of the House who, in the performance of 
what they conceive to be their duty, may 
seek such information; and, whether, if 
there be no such indisposition on their 
part, he will recommend his Colleagues 
to discountenance the consumption of 
ag time in putting questions on 

ocal, personal, and trivial matters, 
during the Sitting of the House by de- 
clining to answer them, and trusting to 
the sense of the House to support them 
in their action ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The permanent 
Heads of Departments, I can assure my 
hon. Friend—and the experience of 
Members generally will confirm me— 
are very much disposed to give informa- 
tion to Members who seek for it in the 
prosecution of what they deem to be 
their public duty; and undoubtedly, as 
far as the political Heads of Depart- 
ments are concerned, they have every 
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disposition to encourage that method of 
action, which, it is evident, if it were 
more largely followed—it is often fol- 
lowed, but if it were more largely fol- 
lowed it would very considerably save 
the time of the House and increase its 
opportunities for the transaction of Pub- 
lic Business. Beyond saying that I will 
not go, because I think it would be too 
strong a measure on the part of Mem- 
bers of the Government to decline to 
answer Questions on the ground that 
such refusal was the most convenient 
course. 


THE WESTERN PACIFIC—NEW 
GUINEA. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have agreed 
to the annexation by Germany of certain 
portions of the island of New Guinea, 
and whether the Colony of Queens- 
land was anxious to obtain possession of 
these same portions of that island ; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government, in 
the negotiations with Germany about 
this matter, consulted the wishes and 
views of the Government of Queens- 
land ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Question of 
the hon. Member invites some verbal 
criticism. There has been no annexa- 
tions by Germany in New Guinea, and 
Germany has not declared its intention 
of proceeding in that method. They 
have proceeded rather by the proclama- 
tion of a Protectorate. The Question 
assumes that the Colony of Queensland 
has indicated, in some particular man- 
ner, a desire to obtain those portions of 
New Guinea which have been made the 
subject of a Protectorate by Germany. 
But Queensland did not indicate any 
sueh intention. What has happened is 
this—that the Government authorities 
did contemplate and did what lay in 
them to proclaim the annexation of the 
whole of the non-Dutch portion of New 
Guinea, without distinguishing between 
one part and another. Then the hon. 
Member asks whether, in their negotia- 
tions with Germany, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment consulted the wishes and 
views of the Government of Queensland ? 
My answer is that there have been com- 
munications between the Colonial Office 
and the authorities connected with the 
different Colonies, and not with the Go- 
vernment of Queensland exclusively, 
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which has no peculiar or exclusive 
title to be heard in the matter. But it 
is impossible, as the hon. Member will 
perceive, to do more than consult the 
wishes of these Governments. In our 
transactions with foreign countries we 
must endeavour to act for the best, se- 
curing the interests of the Colonies as 
well as we can, and with regard to New 
Guinea we have endeavoured to secure 
every fair consideration for them. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND asked 
whether, before} further annexations by 
Germany, the Government would under- 
take to consult the views of the Govern- 
ments of the interested Australian Colo- 
nies ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied, that it 
would not be possible to give an under- 
taking of that kind. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND gave 
Notice, that in consequence of the ex- 
treme dissatisfaction that existed in 
many parts of Australia in consequence 
of the action of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, he should on the first opportunity 
call the attention of the House to the 
extreme injustice that had been done to 
the Australian Colonies by the Govern- 
ment in allowing Germany to hoist her 
flag over a portion of New Guinea, to 
which Queensland had made previous 
claim. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)—THE INTER. 
NATIONAL ARRANGEMENT. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
wish to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury what will be the course of Business 
next week ; and also whether he is now 
able to state when he will proceed to the 
discussion of the Financial Arrangement 
for Egypt? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : We propose to 
proceed on Monday and on the follow- 
ing days, Tuesday and Wednesday, with 
the Seats Bill. We have thought that, 
on the whole, that would probably be 
the course most convenient to the House. 
With regard to the question of the 
Egyptian Agreement, I have considered 
the matter, and have had an opportunity 
of consulting my Colleagues upon it; and 
I have to say that if this were a matter 
simply between the Government and the 
House of Commons, or between the Go- 
vernment and the Opposition, our duty 
and desire would be to comply with 
every request that was made, because I 
have more than once expressed my sense 
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of the t forbearance of the House 
and of the Opposition in accepting what, 
after all, were but dilatory answers, 
when we could not expedite the matter 
as we could have desired. But, unfor- 
tunately, I am not in that position, but 
am obliged to say that we shall feel our- 
selves compelled to ask a definite judg- 
ment of the House. There are various 
stages when the House may reopen a 
subject of that kind. But we must ask 
a definite judgment of the House before 
the Easter Recess. The state of the 
case stands thus. We are able either 
to ask for that judgment on Thursday 
next, or, if three days are thought too 
short a period for the examination of 
the Papers, we should be compelled to 
ask for it on Monday week. In the 
latter case, we shall have to take two 

reliminary stages on Thursday and 

riday next, and not to take the definite 
vote until the Monday immediately be- 
fore the Recess, with the intention if the 
discussion should go beyond Monday, of 
asking the House to continue it in lieu, 
I am afraid, of commencing the Easter 
Recess. Although it has not happened 
within recent memory, there are cases 
when the House has sat in Passion 
Week till Thursday. Having made this 
declaration with reluctance, but after 
full consideration, I must point out to 
the House how the case stands. Prac- 
tically it is a question between taking 
the first stage of the Bill, say, on Thurs- 
day, and a definite decision not later 
than the Monday following, and putting 
that decision off until April 13. It 
may seem that, in ordinary circum- 
stances, it would be a very unhandsome 
proceeding to make a difficulty about 
such a delay, but the difficulties in this 
case are of the severest and most prac- 
tical kind. In the first place, I have 
ascertained, beyond all doubt, that the 
proceedings of other Legislatures will 
depend upon the definitive vote in the 
House of Commons, and that no ar- 
rangements will be made until that vote 
has been come to. That is a very serious 
fact in itself; and any considerable post- 
ponement of the consideration of the 
question by the House of Commons 
would not only insure additional delay 
in other countries, but might have an 
undesirable result in producing a dis- 
agreeable effect upon the public mind 
in those countries. But what I have to 
look to especially is the state of things 
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in Egypt. It has been frequently re- 
marked that, during the last Session of 
Parliament, we represented, from time 
to time, the urgency of the financial 
condition of Egypt as being even then 
extreme. That was no exaggeration, it 
was extreme; and what has since hap- 
pare is, first of all, that a large sum 
as been obtained by the diversion of 
the Sinking Fund; and, secondly, that 
another considerable sum has been ob- 
tained by the withholding of payments 
which were due to the Exchequer of 
this country. In that way Egyptian 
finance has been able to limp along, 
and there has been no absolute scandal 
or mischief, though there has been a 
great deal of hardship in consequence 
of the great prolongation of the period 
during which people entitled to indem- 
nities have been kept out of their money. 
But now those expedients are quite ex- 
hausted, and very early in April, I am 
in a position to say, unless the judg- 
ment of this House has been given, 
which I have no doubt will produce 
quite a sufficient degree of confidence to 
enable arrangements of a temporary 
kind to be made, that there will accrue 
demands of a high character, which 
there will not be the means of meeting. 
These are the circumstances in which 
the Government have arrived at the 
conclusion which they think to be fair, 
and so strongly has the condition of per- 
sons entitled to indemnities been felt 
that it is arranged in the Agreement 
that payments to them shall rank as the 
first charge. They will be taken pre- 
ferentially in order of time, so far as cir- 
cumstances may permit. The right hon. 
Gentleman, I am sure, will see that I 
have not announced this conclusion of 
the Government upon any light or 
trivial grounds; and I hope he will be 
disposed to consider—though, of course, 
he can exercise a free choice—the ques- 
tion whether the vote of the House shall 
be asked for on Thursday next or on the 
Monday following. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
Everything which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has now said seems to me to 
mse | strengthen the case for delay— 
or allowing a sufficient time in which to 
consider this most important question. 
What the right hon. Gentleman has 
told us shows that not only the action of 
this country, but that the action of other 
countries also, depends largely upon the 
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nature of the first [vote to be given in 
this House. Though he says there will 
be other stages of the Bill, itis perfectly 
obvious from the manner in which he 
referred to the first vote that the result 
of that would be of the first importance. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I referred to the 
vote that is understood to be the first 
substantive vote, not necessarily to the 
first vote. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
Quite so. I do not stick at words. 
What I mean is that I understand from 
the Prime Minister that the first vote of 
a substantial character that is given in 
this House will have great influence in 
determining the action of other coun- 
tries as well as of Egypt. I also recog- 
nize the very great importance of the 
decision to which we shall come. That 
being so, I cannot be satisfied with the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
or with the offer which he makes. I 
regret extremely that there should be 
any inconvenient delay in connection 
with this matter ; buttif there should be, 
it will not be the fault of the House of 
Commons. The right hon. Gentleman 
himself bears testimony that we have 
been studiously careful not to worry 
the Government about this matter. We 
were prevented from discussing it in 
the summer, and we have never been 
able to go thoroughly into it. I, there- 
fore, trust that the right hon. Gentleman 
will see, on reconsideration, that it is all 
important that in a matter of this cha- 
racter we should have more time given 
us. I will repeat my Question on Mon- 
day in the hope of getting a better 
answer. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am bound to 
say that the belief of the Government is 
that if the Papers are produced on 
Monday, hon. Gentlemen will by the 
Monday following have had sufficient 
time to make themselves acquainted 
with them. In view of the prospect of 
what can be called nothing less than 
financial confusion in Egypt the Go- 
vernment think the course which I have 
sketched to be imperative, and that the 
question is practically closed. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, when he 
speaks of the inconvenience of post- 
poning the consideration of this question 
and of the necessity of its being settled 
before Easter, he has not omitted to take 
this fact into consideration—that the 
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sanction of Parliament has yet to be ob- 
tained, and that it is quite ible that 
that sanction may be refused altogether ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is the 
reason why we wish to take the dis- 
cussion before Easter. We want to as- 
certain as soon as possible whether the 
assent of Parliament will be given or 
not. 

Sm MIOHAEL HICKS-BEAOH: I 
wish to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer a Question, of which I have 
given him private Notice—that is, whe- 
ther the statement that he made on 
Wednesday that the proposed inter- 
national guarantee does not involve in- 
ternational interference with the affairs 
of Egypt rests on any statement made 
or assented to by the Great Powers, be- 
cause nothing upon the subject appears 
in the Papers; secondly, I wish to ask 
whether the Papers which are to be cir- 
culated next week will contain an expla- 
nation of that reservation on the part of 
Russia, to which he also referred, as to 
which there is nothing in the Papers 
circulated this morning; and, thirdly, 
whether the Papers will contain the 
Report of Lord Northbrook ? 

Tuz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumpers): I have only 
received a minute or two ago across the 
Table the Questions which the right 
hon. Gentleman has asked. The third 
Question has been already answered 
by my noble Friend the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs. As to the 
other Questions, I should be glad if the 
right hon. Gentleman would be so good 
as to ask them again on Monday with 
Notice after he has read the Papers. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Are we to under- 
stand that we are to get Lord North- 
brook’s Report in full, or only an expur- 
gated edition of it ? 

Tat OHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuarxpers): It is not my 
business to give an answer in explana- 
tion of my noble Friend’s answer as to 
Papers which are Foreign Office Papers, 
as i have nothing to do with them; but 
if the hon. Gentleman will be good 
enough to wait till Monday, he will see 
that the answer given by my noble 
Friend is confirmed by the Papers. 


ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC—SAMOA. 

Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he could contradict a statement 
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which appeared in some of the papers 
that morning that the Germans had 
hoisted their flag in the Island of 
Samoa ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No such information has reached the 
Foreign Office. 


SUPPLY—SUPPLEMENTARY ESTI- 
MATES—WAYS AND MEANS. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether it was 
his intention to make any statement as 
to the mode in which the money was to 
be found for the Estimates that had 
been voted ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Ontrpgrs): No, Sir; it is 
perfectly plain that between this day 
and the end of the financial year it 
would be impossible to impose fresh 
taxes, and no one knows that better 
than the right hon. Gentleman. I shall, 
therefore, certainly not make any state- 
ment at present; but in my Financial 
Statement, after the holidays, I shall 
give full information on the subject. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH : Will these pay- 
ments be provided for by taxation this 
year ? 

THe CHANOELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cutters): As far as taxa- 
tion between this and the 31st of March 
is concerned it is quite out of the ques- 
tion. I am not to be drawn now into 
any explanation of the Budget. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—IRISH BILLS. 


Mr. LEWIS: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary, How it is that the Registra- 
tion of Voters (Ireland) Bill, which was 
on the Paper last night, is not down for 
to-day ? 

Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
It is a clerical error. I will put it down 
for Monday. 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg to give Notice 
that, on the Report of Ways and Means, 
I will call attention to the course pur- 
sued in recent Sittings of the House by 
the Chief Secretary with regard to No- 
tices of Motion standing in his name to 
bring in Bills relating to Irish affairs. 

Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I can make an explanation now, and 
save the hon. Member the trouble of 
putting down this Notice. There were 


three Bills on Irish matters last night, 
and one of them I found was a Money 
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Bill, which should be introduced in 
Committee, and so I put that down for 
to-night. There were two Bills on the 
Paper; but the hon. Members main- 
tained a pretty active discussion until 
past 3 o’clock this morning, and, when 
it came to that hour, I thought the best 
thing we could do was to go home to 
bed. The two Bills were to be put 
down for to-night; but by a clerical 
error this was not done. They will be 
put down for Monday. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I beg to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether the 
Trish Members could not at any time for 
an hour and a-half last night have 
counted out the House, but that, partly 
with a view not to inconvenience the 
Government by rendering the vote of 
the Report of Supply futile, and partly 
to enable the Chief Secretary to bring 
in these Irish Bills in which they were 
interested, they did not do so; and 
why, under these circumstances, after 
promising to bring in the Bills, the 
right hon. Gentleman deliberately left 
the House the moment before Mr. Speaker 
would call on him to move them ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
T have already explained that I intended 
to bring forward the Bills; but the 
hon. Members, as I have said, kept up 
a pretty long discussion, principally 
amongst themselves, upon various Irish 
subjects, on which discussion was im- 
possible, for everyone who could reply 
had long previously exhautsed his power 
of debate, and by the Rules of the House 
could not speak again. After that was 
over, I thought everyone would be 
anxious to go home to bed. The hon. 
Members were not kept waiting for 
these Bills, as they had provided them- 
selves with abundant other matters for 
discussion. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
MR. FRANK POWER. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND asked 
the Prime Minister, Whether it was 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment to make some provision for a 
recognition to the family of the late Mr. 
Frank Power, who had died standing 
by General Gordon in Khartoum, and 
who, he thought, the House had gene- 
rally agreed, was quite as worthy as 
General Gordon ? 


[No reply. | 
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PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE EAST INDIA 
(LOAN) BILL. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If he would 
undertake that a proper opportunity 
should be given to the House on the 
Second Reading of the East India Loan 
Bill of discussing the whole subject? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS said, he quite 
agreed that it would be very necessary 
to discuss the subject properly, and he 
would undertake that a proper oppor- 
tunity should be afforded after Easter. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “INFLEXIBLE ”—THE 
81-TON GUN. 


Mr. FRENCH-BREWSTER asked 
the Surveyor General of the Ordnance, 
Whether the statement in Zhe Times 
newspaper of the 18th instant, with re- 
ference to the proposed removal of one 
of the 8l-ton guns on board H.M.S. 
Inflexible for the purpose of re-tubing, is 
correct ; if so, whether it is considered 
that it would be dangerous to use the 
gun in question in its present state; 
how long the gun referred to has been 
in the Service, and how many rounds 
has it fired; what will be the expense 
of the proposed repairs, including the 
cost of dismounting the gun, its carriage 
to and from Woolwich, and its remount- 
ing on board H.M.S. IJnflexible; what 
time must elapse before the repairs are 
completed and the gun remounted ; what 
was the original cost of the gun; and, 
whether the remaining three 81-ton guns 
on board H.M.S. Jnflexible are, at the 
present time, considered to be in good 
order and thoroughly fit for service ? 

Str ARTHUR HAYTER: The state- 
ment in Zhe Times as to the removal of 
one of the 81-ton guns of the Inflexible 
is correct. A few rounds might be fired 
from the gun in its presentcondition with- 
out risk, but it is not considered ser- 
viceable. The gun has been in the 
Service since 1880, and has fired 86 
rounds. It is estimated that it will take 
about four months to repair the gun. It 
will be replaced at once on board the 
Inflexible by the reserve gun. The ori- 
ginal cost of the gun was £10,075. The 
remaining guns on board the Jnfleridle 
are considered to be in good order, and 
thoroughly fit for service. We have the 
spare tube, and the cost of the repair 
of the gun is estimated at a few hun- 
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dred pounds; we cannot at present 
exactly state the sum. The transport to 
and fro will be by Government store 
steamer. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 
(ADVANCE) BILL. 


Sirk MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked when the Cape of Good Hope 
Advance Bill would be taken ? 

Mr. HIBBERT stated that the Bill 
was printed, and when he put it down 
for to-night he had hoped that it would 
have been distributed this morning; but 
owing tothe very late hour to which the 
House sat last night that was impos- 
sible. He therefore thought it would 
be more convenient to the House that it 
should be postponed until Monday. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


stipes 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECILIONS (REDIS- 
TRIBUTION) (re-committed) BILL.—[Bu.49.] 
(Mr. Gladstone, The Marquess of Hartington, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Attorney General, 
The Lord Advocate, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman.) 


coMMITTEE. | Progress 18th March.] 
| SEVENTH NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


FIRST SCHEDULE. 
Part I. 
BorovuGuHs TO CEASE AS SUCH. 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur), who had a number of Amend- 
ments upon the Paper, said, he wished 
to explain to the Committee in a few 
sentences the course which he proposed 
to take. It must have been observed 
by hon. Members that the principle 
underlying the whole arrangement upon 
which the Amendments proceeded was 
that certain boroughs with a population 
of less than 1,000, and also a certain 
number with a population above that 
limit, should be taken from the groups 
to which they at present belonged and 
merged in the counties, under a plan of 
re-arrangement proposed in another 
Schedule. From communications, how- 
ever, which had been received, it ap- 
peared that some of the Leaders of the 
Party opposite considered that the 
Amendments were not in accordance 
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with the spirit, at all events, of the ar- 
rangement which had been come to. 
That was certainly not the view of that 
(the Ministerial) side of the House, 
and he was sure that right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would accept his assur- 
ance that there was no such intention on 
their part. If they had violated in any 
way the spirit of the agreement, they 
had certainly not failed to carry out the 
terms of the agreement. It had been 
the desire of the Government to carry 
the arrangement out in the most com- 
plete manner; not to introduce any pro- 
visions that were likely to be open to 
objection ; but to make the Bill, as be- 
tween the two Parties, acceptable to the 
House, and not to press anything in 
regard to which an adverse opinion was 
expressed by right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. The discussions and divisions 
which took place on Wednesday last 
indicated, undoubtedly, that there was 
considerable difference of opinion in the 
Committee as to the merging of the 
smaller burghs. That being so, it 
might be inferred that as regarded the 
a egg to merge some of the larger 

urghs, the feeling would be still more 
unfavourable. It was in deference to 
an indication of opinion that it was de- 
sirable to undertake a re-arrangement 
of the burgh groups, that the Govern- 
ment had submitted the scheme con- 
tained in the Schedules to the Com- 
mittee. It was well known to hon. 
Members that that scheme was put for- 
ward to give effect to what was believed 
to be a prevalent desire, altogether apart 
from the agreement not to introduce 
anything that was likely to lead to 
contention or serious difference of 
opinion between the two sides of the 

ouse, or among Gentlemen sitting 
in different parts of the House. It 
was, practically, a ‘‘ consent” Bill. 
Moved by these considerations, the 
Government had resolved — indeed, 
they had no other alternative but 
to resolve—not to press any Amend- 
ment that involved the merging of any 
burgh in the counties. As that resolve 
would really take away a large part of 
the basis on which the scheme was 
framed, and leave exceedingly little 
further for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee, they thought it would be hardly 
worth while, or that they would be justi- 
fied in, occupying the time of the House 
with the consideration of anything that 
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would be left. In point of fact, nothing 
would remain except the re-arrangement 
of the Stirling and Falkirk groups. That 
might be done without merging any 
burgh in the county, but it might in- 
volve proposals which would give rise to 
a difference of opinion. Accordingly, it 
was not the intention of the Government 
to detain the Committee by moving any 
of the other Amendments which stood 
on the Paper in his name; and as re- 
garded the Amendments which had al- 
ready been moved, and which would 
now be upset by the course the Govern- 
ment proposed to take when the Bill 
came up on Report, they would be 
withdrawn, and the Bill would be re- 
stored, as far as the Government were 
concerned, to the position in which it 
stood when it was introduced. He be- 
lieved that this course would meet with 
the general approval of the Committee. 
The Government regretted, themselves, 
that they had found it necessary to take 
it; but he hoped the Committee would 
be satisfied that it was their desire to 
make no proposal that was not likely to 
meet with general assent. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: As 
there is no Question before the Com- 
mittee, it is only by the indulgence of 
the Committee that I can be allowed to 
say a few words. I do not fora moment 
doubt the bona fides of the Government 
and the Lord Advocate in placing the 
Amendments on the Paper; but I cer- 
tainly think that, having regard to the 
proceedings of last Wednesday, and 
looking at the matter in the light and 
spirit of the arrangement with regard to 
this Bill, the Lord Advocate has put a 
correct interpretation upon the under- 
standing, and is right in withdrawing 
the Amendments. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT rose to con- 
tinue the discussion, and was received 
with cries of ‘‘Order!” He said, that 
if he were out of Order he would move 
the adjournment of the House. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: At present there 
is no Question before the Committee, 
and if the hon. and learned Member 
moves the adjournment of the House, he 
must confine?himself to the Question of 
Adjournment. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT said, he would 
move to report Progress, in order to en- 
able him to call attention to the very 
remarkable statement which had been 
made by the right hon. and learned 
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Gentleman the Lord Advocate in re- 
ference to the Amendments now stand- 
ing in his name upon the Paper. He 
had listened to the statement of the 
Lord Advocate with the greatest astonish- 
ment and apprehension. It was hardly 
conceivable, after what had happened, 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, on behalf of the Government, 
should now come down to the Oommit- 
tee and tell them it was the deliberate 
intention of the Government to give up 
all the Amendments which they had 
met there to discuss that very evening. 
The Lord Advocate had, at some little 
length, entered into an explanation. He 
had told them that the Bill was sub- 
stantially a ‘‘consent”’ Bill, and that 
he, in putting the Amendments upon 
the Paper, had, to some extent, gone 
beyond the arrangement. If that were 
so—and as the Lord Advocate said that 
it was, no doubt it was so—why, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
had pointed out, had the Lord Advocate 
brought down the Scotch Members to 
discuss Amendments which were con- 
trary to the spirit of the arrangement 
between the Leaders of the two sides of 
the House? Scotland and the Scotch 
Members had been treated with ver 

scant respect. They had been invited, 
for two days together, to consider the 
very elaborate scheme which had been 
submitted by the Lord Advocate. The 
scheme itself had been prepared by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman after 
great trouble and consideration. It had 
been published in all the Scotch papers, 
circulated among all the Scotch Mem- 
bers, and published all over Scotland. 
A copy must have been addressed to the 
Prime Minister, as a Scotch Member ; it 
must have been before the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Border 
Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan), the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland (Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman), and the hon. Member for 
Banffshire (Mr. R. W. Duff). These 
Gentlemen were all of them Members 
of the Government and Scotch Repre- 
sentatives, and must have been fully 
aware of the scheme of the Lord Advo- 
cate. The manner in which the Scotch 
Members had been dealt with in the 
matter was, upon every ground, much 
to be regretted. They had been brought 
down to discuss certain proposals which 
had already been discussed in all the 
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Scotch newspapers, and which were 
allowed to be put before the Scotch Re- 
presentatives se a Member of the Go- 
vernment who was responsible for them. 
They were now told, at the last moment, 
without any word of explanation what- 
ever, that the Government proposals 
were contrary to the stipulations of the 
compact between the Leaders of the two 
sides of the House. Why was that cir- 
cumstance not stated last Wednesday, 
when the Scotch Members were allowed 
to discuss, without restraint, the Amend- 
ments brought forward by the Lord 
Advocate? He much regretted that it 
should have become necessary to make 
strong and disagreeable remarks upon 
the conduct of the Government; but he 
felt keenly that the Scotch Members had 
been trifled with in the matter. They 
were now told that the whole scheme of 
the Government was to be given up, 
notwithstanding the discussions and di- 
visions which took place on Wednesday 
last. Scotland and the Scotch Members 
ought not to be treated with so little 
respect. It would be out of Order to 
enter into the merits of the question 
upon a Motion to report Progress; but 
he regretted that the Scotch Members, 
as a sort of Grand Council, had not been 
taken into the confidence of the Govern- 
ment by those who were responsible for 
that part of the Bill which dealt with 
Scotland, before it was originally sub- 
mitted. He much regretted the course 
which had been taken by the Lord Advo- 
cate in the matter—in dropping his 
scheme. He was sorry that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had intro- 
duced the Bill, so far as Scotland was 
concerned, without having placed it, 
in the first instance, upon a firm and 
settled basis. He begged to move that 
the Chairman report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.””—(Mr. A. 
R. D. Elliot.) 


Mr. BUCHANAN said, he joined in 
the protest which had been made by his 
hon. and learned Friend as to the con- 
duct of the Government in the matter. 
The Amendments of the Lord Advocate 
were intended for the practical improve- 
ment of the Bill, and it was upon the 
ground that the door was open for the 
practical improvement of the distribu- 
tion of Scottish representation that these 
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and other similar Amendments had 
been proposed. Only a few days ago 
the Committee were told by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Devon, replying to the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy, thatthe question 
of the arrangement of the Scotch burgh 
groups was not included in the com- 
pact, but was left open as far as this— 
that there was no obligation, no agree- 
ment, no compact, which in any way 
bound the Government or the Commit- 
tee or anybody else. The first intimation 
that the re-arrangement of the Scotch 
burghs was to come under the terms of 
the compact had just been made by the 
Lord Advocate. The Scotch Members 
had, therefore, a great grievance against 
the Leaders of the Opposition for with- 
holding that information, and a still 
greater grievance against Her Majesty’s 
Government for the course they had 
pursued in the matter. He was surprised 
that the right hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill, the President of the Local 
Government Board, was not not in his 
place, because he would recollect that 
on the second reading, when the hon. 
and learned Member for Roxburgh- 
shire (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) drew atten- 
tion to this subject, it was by him that 
the Scotch Members were invited to 
explain their views, in order that the 
Bill might, if necessary, be amended in 
this regard. It was distinctly stated at 
that time by the right hon. Gentleman 
that the question of the burgh grouping 
was wholly outside the compact. Con- 
sequently, during the Recess a variety 
of suggestions were made in the Press 
and on the platform by Scotch Members 
and others, by which a considerable con- 
census of opinion on certain points was 
elicited. Afterwards, on the 28th of 
January, the Scotch Members received 
an intimation from the Lord Advocate 
that he had drafted a scheme, and a 
copy of it was at once circulated and 
published all over Scotland. On the 
19th of February, the day on which the 
House re-assembled after the Christmas 
Recess, the Scotch Members met upstairs 
to consider the Government scheme ; they 
deliberated upon it for two days, and, 
to alarge extent, it was accepted. On the 
5th of March attention was called by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Roxburghshire (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) to 
the fact that no Amendmenis had as yet 
been put on the Paper with a view to 
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carrying out the Government scheme. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy (Mr. Trevelyan) there- 
upon informed the House that the Go- 
vernment had found themselves com- 
pelled to abandon part of the scheme, 
but that they would put down Amend- 
ments to carry out the remainder. Last 
week the proposals of the Lord Advo- 
cate, in compliance with that intimation, 
were placed on the Paper, and the dis- 
cussion of them was commenced on 
Wednesday ; yet they now found that 
the whole of these Amendments—the 
last remnant of the scheme—were now 
to be withdrawn. He did not think 
that this was the way in which the 
Scotch Business should be conducted in 
that House, and he was convinced that 
the course pursued by the Government 
would give rise to grave dissatisfac- 
tion throughout the country. It was 
not only the Scotch Members, but the 
House of Commons, that had been treated 
disrespectfully in the matter. It was a 
perfect farce to require hon. Members 
to come down to consider Amendments, 
imagining that they were at liberty to 
discuss them and to endeavour to get 
an impartial opinion upon them from the 
House, and then, after they had devoted 
a considerable amount of attention to 
them, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman in charge of them was to get up 
and say that as the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition in the House of Lords looked 
upon them as not forming part of the 
compact, they must not be pressed. He 
cordially joined in the protest of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Roxburghshire (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot). 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he was more 
astonished than he could express at the 
statement which had been made by the 
Lord Advocate. Was he to understand 
that all the Amendments now on the 
Paper in the name of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would be with- 
drawn ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
BatFrour): Yes. 

Sir JOHN HAY: Then in what posi- 
tion would those Amendments be which 
had already been discussed and adopted ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur): When the Report is brought 
up they will be withdrawn. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he understood 
now, from the statement of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that the 
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small burghs were not now to be merged 
in the counties. He was very glad that 
that should be so; but he wished to 
know what course was to be taken with 
regard to the large burghs in Hadding- 
tonshire and the Wigtown Burghs, which 
he had the honour to represent? He 
could not understand how the Lord 
Advocate proposed to deal with them. 
In Wales, the town of Pembroke, with 
a population of 17,000, was grouped, 
by the provisions of the Bill, with an- 
other Parliamentary borough with a 
I of 6,000 or 7,000—namely, 

averfordwest. In that case there was 
to be a re-arrangement of boundaries, 
and both boroughs would remain as con- 
tributories. He could not understand 
how small towns like Stranraer and 
Fortrose were to remain merged in the 
counties in Scotland, while towns of a 
precisely similar character in Wales were 
to form part of borough groups. He 
had proposed to the House, on a former 
occasion, to add Stranraer to the Dum- 
fries District of Burghs. By this ar- 
rangement the population would be 
raised from 25,000 to nearly 40,000, thus 
forming a most respectable group of 
burghs. The Lord Advocate declined 
to accept the proposal on the ground 
that he was asked to make an arrange- 
ment by which all the smaller boroughs 
were to be dissolved and merged in the 
counties. But as he found that a dis- 
tinction was now to be drawn between 
the Scotch and the Welsh boroughs, he 
wanted to know how the Lord Advocate 
proposed to deal with the question of 
the smaller burghs in Scotland? He 
wished to know how it was that a con- 
siderable town like Stranraer was going 
to be dealt with differently from Fort- 
rose, and that boroughs in Wales, such 
as Pembroke and Haverfordwest, which 
were in an identical position with the 
Dumfries Burghs, were going to be 
treated in a different way? He thought 
he had a right to ask whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not reconsider 
this decision ? 

Dr. CAMERON said, that though he 
did not care very much about the 
abandonment of this part of the scheme, 
for it was a very small matter and 
scarcely worth talking about, he must 
complain most bitterly of the way in 
which the whole matter had been 
managed. The Scotch Members were 
asked by the Lord Advocate, at the in- 
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vitation of the President of the Local 
Government Board, to meet and discuss 
the question of the arrangement of the 
grouped burghs. They were further in- 
vited to draw up schemes for themselves, 
suggesting any Amendments they might 
think proper to make in the matter of 
these groups of burghs. Luckily, they 
did not take the trouble to draw up 
any scheme, and it was evident that if 
they had done so they would have 
found that they had wasted their labour. 
They had a discussion, and agreed to 
ask the Government to formulate its 
proposals, and submit them to their 
criticism. The Lord Advocate prepared 
a very much more elaborate and exten- 
sive scheme than was put on the Paper. 
That scheme was widely circulated 
throughout Scotland and discussed. The 
Scotch Members were then asked to 
come up to the House of Commons on 
the first day of the Session, and hold a 
meeting to consider the question. They 
did so, and he was bound to say that at 
that meeting of the Scotch Members an 
amount of unamiability was called into 
evidence which was not at all pleasant. 
His hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Roxburghshire (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) 
fell foul of the hon. Member for Wigton 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell), whom he was 
perfectly ready and willing to sacrifice, 
and he believed his hon. and learned 
Friend had been at loggerheads with 
the hon. Member for St. Andrews (Mr. 
Williamson) eversince. Even on Wed- 
nesday last they had the unusual pic- 
ture of the amiable Member for the 
Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) tempted 
into applying the most savage lines 
to the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell). After having 
wasted all this time, the Wednesday 
before last was devoted to a discussion 
of the important principle whether any 
populous places in counties were to be 
added to these groups of burghs. The 
whole Wednesday was wasted upon that 
matter. Then they resumed last Wed- 
nesday, when they had the principle 
again discussed at great length, and the 
outcome of it all was whether two 
wretched burghs under 1,000 population 
each should be merged in the county 
population of Scotland, or retained in 
their anomalous burgh system. He 
did not care much about these burghs. 
It seemed to him the only principle worth 
talking about would be to apply to each 
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of the undivided burghs the 15,000 popu- 
lation principle, and to say that if any 
burgh did not come up to that it 
should be merged in the counties. But 
since it was determined to leave them 
as they were, he did not think it made 
much difference. It would leave an 
anomaly which would be got rid of at 
some future day. He believed they 
were in a fair way in the direction of 
equal electoral districts, and the fact 
that some glaring anomalies were left in 
the present scheme would not at all im- 
pede the onward march towards equal 
electoral districts. But if anything could 
show the lack of consideration which 
Scotland enjoyed in that House, it was the 
manner in which they had been treated 
upon this subject. Two days’ discussion 
had been wasted on the matter in Com- 
mittee, and when the Lord Advocate 
proposed to restore those interesting 
burghs of Fortrose and Kintore, they 
might have another discussion and a 
fight as to whether they should be 
restored or not. He again emphatically 
protested, not against the abandonment 
of the scheme, but against the very im- 
proper manner in which Scotland and 
its Representatives had been treated. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE wished to ex- 
press his entire concurrence in the 
expression of disappointment on the 
part of his hon. Friends at the action 
taken by the Government in this matter. 
He felt more than astonishment, he felt 
indignation, at the conduct of the Govern- 
ment towards the Scotch Members. He 
differed entirely from the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), who said he 
did not care about the grouping. He 
represented a group of burghs (Kil- 
marnock, &c.), and his constituents felt 
strongly the gross way in which their 
interests were neglected. The hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan) 
had quoted some words which fell from 
the Leader of the Opposition on Wed- 
nesday last, indicating that he, at least, 
was not indisposed to consider the ques- 
tion of the re-arrangement of groups. 
But he might have quoted still stronger 
words used by the right hon. Gentleman, 
in which he distinctly stated— 

“That the arrangements of the Scottish 
burghs was deliberately excluded from the Bill 
in order that it might be considered after- 
wards; ’” 
and the whole action of the Government, 
up to this moment, went to show that 
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that also was their sense of it. This was 
a matter of very great consequence. The 
Lord Advocate wanted to get rid of the 
inconvenience of getting into the counties 
two burghs like Fortrose and Kintore, 
and for that small reason he had come 
down and wished to set aside the 
arrangement in regard to grouping. 
What he complained of was, that after 
the scheme had been before his consti- 
tuents—and they were entirely satisfied 
with it—after it had been accepted by 
everybody except, perhaps, the hon. 
Member for Kirkealdy (Sir George 
Campbell), for some altogether trifling 
reason, the Government now came down 
and withdrew it. In point of fact, the 
Scotch Liberal Members, who numbered 
50, were really sacrificed to the nine 
Scotch Tory Members; and for the con- 
venience of three Members, the Govern- 
ment consented to withdraw a scheme 
that was entirely satisfactory to the 5¢ 
Liberals, and not only to them, but to 
the general community of Scotland. He 
trusted the Lord Advocate would recon- 
sider this matter. As regarded his 
(Mr. Dick-Peddie’s) own burghs, if the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman did 
not propose the Amendment which 
stood in his name, he should do so him- 
self, and, though there was no chance of 
carrying it, he should press it on the 
Committee as a protest on behalf of his 
constituents against the extraordinary 
conduct of the Government. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that as he was the 
only Member on that (the Conservative) 
side of the House who supported the 
Government in the last division on 
Wednesday—[{An hon. Memper: No!} 
—well, nearly the only one, he felt bound 
to join in the protest made by hon. 
Members opposite. He had listened 
with nothing short of amazement to the 
statement of the Lord Advocate, and the 
extraordinary course he proposed totake. 
The Government had invited the House 
to enter into the consideration of the ques- 
tion of the redistribution of the Scotch 
burghs, and it had engaged the atten- 
tion of the Committee for nearly two 
Sittings. They had half gone through 
the scheme, and now the Government 
turned round and discarded it altogether. 
Even in the case of the burghs which 
the Lord Advocate had already obtained 
the sanction of the Committee to place 
in the Schedule, they were on the 
Report to be struck out, and the only 
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question left would be the fate of two 
burghs—two of the smallest groups— 
which were to be left in the cruel posi- 
tion of being thrown into the counties. 
Their case, however, was of infinitely 
less importance than that of the remain- 
ing burghs. For his own part, he was 
bound to say that, of all parts of the 
United Kingdom, the Scotch groups of 
burghs seemed to him to imperatively 
require a redistribution scheme. Yet 
they were going to leave them, as they 
were, absolutely undealt with. By leav- 
ing such a chaos, such a scandal, and 
such an anomaly as was afforded by the 
Scotch system of grouping, they would 
invite a re-opening of this question at 
the very earliest possible time, and 
would strike a fatal blow at the settle- 
ment which both sides of the House 
were committed to. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he frankly 
owned that he expected that protests 
would be made in consequence of the 
statement of his right hon. and learned 
Friend ; but he was not prepared alto- 
gether for the quarters from which those 
protests had come. The hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick-Peddie), the 
last Gentleman who had spoken from 
that side of the House, had expressed 
his general satisfaction at the proposals 
of the Government, and had stated that 
he could understand an objection coming 
from the other side of the House to the 
merging of small burghs. Now, they 
had only had the opportunity of taking 
one division on the merging of small 
burghs, and that was on Wednesday 
afternoon, but in that division the hon. 
Gentleman himself voted against the 
merging of small burghs. The same 
was the case with the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), though he did 
not observe the same inconsistency in 
that hon. Member’s speech. The hon. 
Member put the practical side of the 
question very plainly when he said that 
what remained of the original scheme 
was not worth fighting for, or words to 
that effect. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Raikes) who had just sat down 
talked of the extremely anomalous cha- 
racter of the Scottish burgh system, and 
of the very great importance of reform- 
ing it; but his right hon. Friend had 
altogether exaggerated the machinery 
of that Scotch burgh system which was 
being given up. What it had now come 
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three groups of burghs—one of 31,000 
population, another of 49,000, and a 
third of 49,000; and those three groups 
were going to be re-arranged in such 
a@ manner as to turn them into three 
groups—one of 43,000, anotherof 49,000, 
and a third of 29,000. He thought it 
was impossible that any hon. Member 
could describe this as fulfilling the needs 
of Scottish burgh reform which the right 
hon. Gentleman desired. He thought the 
hon. and learned Member for Roxburgh- 
shire (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) and the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan) 
had been rather hard on the Lord Advo- 
cate. He could not but recollect that 
those two Gentlemen, when speaking 
of this scheme, which they now de- 
scribed as so desirable, had damned it 
with faint praise. The hon. and learned 
Member for Roxburghshire said it was 
cut down until it was comparatively 
insignificant; and he remembered the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh making an 
attack on the scheme, in which he said 
it was sacrificing the single burghs to 
the groups of burghs in a most unjustifi- 
able manner. The fact of the matter 
was, that in a great Bill of this sort, for 
the purpose of getting it through the 
House in a satisfactory shape, or per- 
haps in getting it through the House at 
all, from time to time certain alterations 
must be made in minor matters of de- 
tail, and this alteration had now come to 
a very small one. The original scheme 
which was brought before the Scotch 
Members was—he must speak plainly— 
a scheme which it was impossible to 
carry out without the consent of hon. 
Members opposite. The main and pro- 
minent features of that scheme were the 
giving of a Member to the Western 
Isles, the junction of Bute with Argyll- 
shire, and the junction of Caithness 
with Sutherland. It was absolutely 
necessary to get the consent of hon. 
Members opposite to this arrangement, 
and that consent could not be obtained ; 
and when that was lost, most of what 
was valuable and what was worth fight- 
ing for in the scheme disappeared. Then 
came the question whether they could 
carry the scheme through the House in 
its mutilated form? He thought they 
could not. It was quite evident to any- 
one who had followed the debates and 
divisions on Wednesday that they could 
not. It was quite true that there was a 
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part of hon. Members to the general; way in which the Scotch Members had 
principle of merging the small burghs, | been treated by the Government was at 


of which there were 10; but when it) 


came to the particular burghs, that 
languid consent turned into the most 
ardent opposition, and out of the faith- 
ful phalanx of Scotch Liberal Mem- 
bers who always stood by the Govern- 
ment in their troubles, no less than 10, 
he thought, on the very first opportunity 
for considering this question of merging 
the burghs, voted against the Govern- 
ment. He would ask the Committee 
whether, upon this Bill, the importance 
of the passing of which was beyond 
words, when such opposition was given 
on a preliminary stage of the first of 
these moderate propositions, there would 
. be any chance that the opposition, in- 
creasing as the Bill went on, would 
not have hampered the Government 
to a very serious degree? He put 
that before the Committee, not expecting 
that it would satisfy those Gentlemen 
who had an ardent and disinterested de- 
sire to reform the burgh system of Scot- 


land, but in the hope that it would ex- ! 


cuse the Government to the great body 
of Members. He would only add that 
he thought hon. Members exaggerated 
very much the time that had been 
wasted. On Wednesday week there 
was very little time spent over the 
Scotch burghs; and though, last Wed- 
nesday, a good deal of time was spent 
over them, yet it was spent very much 
over the question whether considerable 
towns like Jedburgh and the fragments 
of the Wigtown constituency should be 
added to other groups. That was a 
question which was well worth discuss- 
ing and threshing out, because the Go- 
vernment had an opportunity of saying 
that they were absolutely opposed to 
such a proposition. The time spent upon 
that part of the scheme which was 
abandoned had been very little. He 
was very sorry that the Government 
could not carry it through, and thereby 
gratify hon. Gentleman who took an in- 
terest in the question; but he was 
convinced they had taken the wisest 
course. 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy (Mr. Trevelyan) had been 
somewhat severe on the Scotch Members 
in regard to that portion of the redistri- 
bution of seats which had been brought 
before the House. He did not think the 
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all fair, seeing that they would have 
been content with the smallest conces- 
sions, and would then have allowed the 
provisions of the Bill to be passed. The 
Government complained of the opposi- 
tion which had been raised to their pro- 
posals; but it must be remembered that 
they had laid down extraordinary prin- 
ciples, which were not at all part of the 
Bill, and which, of course, created the 
greatest opposition from this side of the 
House, and did not give entire satisfac- 
tion to their own supporters. He was 
sure that in regard to the only things 
upon which they had made a stand they 
had had justiceon their side. He thought 
it was most unfair that the Government 
declined to entertain proposals to in- 
clude populous places or burghs in any 
old group. They did not ask for the 
formation of any new group; but still 
the Government would not allow any 
burgh that was not previously enfran- 
chised to be included in any group. 
That was a most astounding principle, 
and he should like to inquire why it 
was adopted? He had not the slightest 
doubt that the Government desired to 
follow the same course as that which 
they had pursued in Ireland—namely, 
to weaken the Conservative Party and 
strengthen their own. He should like 
to ask why Scotland was exempted from 
the arrangement between the two Front 
Benches as to the redistribution of seats 
only? Why was it not dealt with in the 
same way as England, Ireland, and 
Wales? It surely must be for some 
reason. It certainly could not have been 
to enable the Government to deal less 
fairly with the Conservatives of Scot- 
land. Then what was the reason? It 
must be acknowledged by both Parties 
that the system of grouping burghs, 
which only existed in Scotland to any 
extent, was so peculiar that it required 
to be differently arranged in order to 
carry out those strong professions, so 
frequently made by the Prime Minister 
on the part of the Government, that 
every care should be taken to separate 
the urban from the rural popolution. 
Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Genile- 
man is now discussing the Amendments 
to the Bill, and not the Question of re- 
porting Progress, which is now before 
the Committee. Of course, some latitude 
is allowed to an hon. Member in giving 
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the reasons why he thinks it is desirable 
to report Progress. 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, he under- 
stood that he was disoussing the Amend- 
ments on the Paper. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : No; the Question 
before the Committee is the Motion to 
report Progress. 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, he would 
apologize, but he had been under a 
misapprehension. He would probably 
be able to find another opportunity for 
alluding to this subject. 

Mr. R. PRESTON BRUCE said, he 
was not very much surprised at what 
had occurred that day, and at the abor- 
tive result which had followed all the 
trouble and discussion which had taken 
place in Scotland during the Recess, 
and during the early part of this Ses- 
sion among the Scotch Members ; but he 
was sure his hon. Friends the Members 
for Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan) and Rox- 
burghshire (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) never 
intended to convey what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
(Mr. Trevelyan) had stated—namely, 
blame to the Lord Advocate personally 
for what had happened. Blame, in his 
opinion—and, he believed, in the opi- 
nion of others—most distinctly fell upon 
the Government. It fell upon the Go- 
vernment, because, in the first instance, 
they neglected to deal in their Bill with 
this matter of the grouping of burghs. 
It was quite true, as was said by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Raikes), that these groups of burghs in 
Scotland presented some of the most ex- 
traordinary anomalies, or rather ab- 
surdities, which could be found in the 
electoral system of this country; but 
the Government neglected to take up 
this question, and to propose any reform 
on the subject in their original Bill. But 
that was not all. If they had told hon. 
Members frankly that they did not in- 
tend to deal with this subject, and that 
they must be content with the very sub- 
stantial and much more important ad- 
vantages which they acknowledged were 
conferred by this Bill upon Scotland—if 
they had been told that, as practical 
men they would have accepted the posi- 
tion. But that was not what the Go- 
vernment did. They invited the Scotch 
Members to attempt to deal with and 
make suggestions in regard to the group- 
ing of burghs, and they allowed their 
Law Officer (the Lord Advocate) to make 
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proposals, which, of course, were accepted 
by the Scotch Members and accepted in 
Scotland as practically the proposals of 
the Government, although he must say 
that these proposals had received ex- 
tremely little advocacy from the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
who was in charge of the Bill. The 
scheme certainly had been reduced to 
very small dimensions. Nevertheless, 
he believed it was such as would make 
a substantial improvement upon the ex- 
isting state of affairs. But because a 
little difficulty had been found in press- 
ing this matter, because a little local 
feeling was excited here and there, 
which no doubt accounted for one or 
two of those votes of Liberal Members 
which had been referred to—becausethat 
happened, the Government were at once 
prepared to throw the scheme over alto- 
gether. The plain fact was, that they 
did not care to devote the little time that 
would be necessary to enable them to 
carry out these proposals. Therefore, 
he must say that he thought the protest 
which had been made by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Rox- 
burghshire was perfectly justifiable; 
and if his hon. and learned Friend went 
to a division he should certainly vote 
with him. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he did not 
rise to enter into a discussion of the 
grievances of the Scotch Members, but 
to express his personal satisfaction at 
the state of matters which had arisen. 
He did so on this ground. On the 
Wednesday before last, when this ques- 
tion was first discussed, the Government 
appropriated the favourable opportunity 
which he would have had for bringing 
on the second reading of the Suspension 
of Evictions (Scotland) Bill. The Go- 
vernment took that day away from him 
with the silent acquiescence of all the 
Scotch Members—a day set apart for a 
very important purpose. The conse- 
quence was that they went on discussing 
and dividing upon critical Amendments 
which the Lord Advocate had thrust 
into the Bill, and he supposed they 
would now have the satisfaction of sup- 
porting the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman when he moved to get rid of 
them on the Report. It certainly was 
a most profitable way of spending the 
time of the House, and he hoped that it 
would be fully appreciated by the Scotch 
Members. For himself, personally, he 
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enjoyed a certain malicious satisfaction 
at the whole business. 

Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR said, that as 
one of the phalanx of Scotch Liberal 
Members who usually supported the 
Government at a pinch, and who had 
been spoken of somewhat cavalierly by 
hisright hon. Friend (Mr. Trevelyan )—— 

Mr. TREVELYAN asked what it was 
he had said that was objectionable ? 

Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR remarked, that 
the right hon. Gentleman had spoken of 
the Scotch Members on that side of the 
House as a phalanx of Liberal Members 
who always supported the Government 
ona pinch. He had thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman by his tone seemed 
to treat them with less respect than they 
were entitled to. But, be that as it 
might, he begged to add his protest to 
that of the =. and learned Member 
for Roxburghshire (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) 
against the manner in which, not the 
Lord Advocate, but the Government, 
had treated the Scotch Members and the 
whole House. From the moment this 
transaction of compromise in secret con- 
clave was entered into, the Scotch re- 
presentation had been disregarded. No 
attention had been paid to it from the 
beginning. His own burgh (Hadding- 
ton) and that represented by the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite (Sir 
John Hay)— Wigtown—were struck out 
and merged in the counties; but, with 
that single exception, not a moment’s 
attention was given to Scotch affairs at 
allin this matter. He wished to join 
his protest with that of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Raikes) against 
the manner in which the small burghs, 
such as those which were talked of the 
other day, were to be retained, and 
large, influential, important, and growing 
burghs, such as Stranraer and Dunbar, 
were to be merged in the counties with- 
out any reason given. But his main 
reason for rising was to ask the hon. 
and learned Member for Roxburghshire 
(Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) to mark his pro- 
test against the manner in which the 
Government had treated the Scotch 
Members and the House by going to a 
division. If he did so, he (Mr. Craig- 
Sellar) would certainly support him. 

Srr CHARLES W. D TKE said, he 
wished hon. Members would say in public 

- what they had said in private. Did the 
hon. Gentleman ceny that he had said 
that the scheme should be withdrawn ? 


Mr. Macfarlane 
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Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR: I made no 
such statement. I have not requested 
the right hon. Gentleman to withdraw 
the scheme. I never cared for the 
scheme, but I certainly did not ask him 
to withdraw it. 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: I am 
very much astonished at the statement 
of the hon. Member. I was certainly 
under that impression. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought that 
it was not the Scotch Members alone 
who had a right to complain upon that 
occasion of the course which the Govern- 
ment had pursued. Their conduct was 
certainly most extraordinary. The Lord 
Advocate, whatever his desire might 
have been, had succeeded with most ad- 
mirable completeness in offending every- 
body concerned. Every Whig and Tory 
Scotch Member seemed to be competing 
as to which had been most offended by 
the Government. He did not know 
whether the Tory Scotch Members had 
much claim upon the forbearance of the 
Government; but after the eloquent 
testimony which had been borne by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy (Mr. Trevelyan) to the fidelity 
of the Liberal Scotch Members, he 
should have thought that the Govern- 
ment would have been prepared to treat 
them with greater consideration. What 
was it they had seen? After repeated 
conferences between the Lord Advocate 
and the Scotch Members, a scheme had 
been prepared, discussed, and practically 
settled. Public opinion had been col- 
lected, and it affirmed the main features 
of the scheme; and now the Lord Advo- 
cate came down to the House, and, with- 
out giving a moment’s Notice or the 
slightest hint to the Scotch Members, 
announced that the whole policy of the 
scheme was to be thrown over. It was 
said that the Scotch Members had been 
treated with lack of consideration ; but 
there was one body of Members who 
had been treated with even less con- 
sideration, and that was the Members 
for Ireland. He thought they had 
strong reason to complain of and protest 
against the action of the Government. 
What had happened? The Lord Ad- 
vocate proposed to cancel a number of 
Amendments which now appeared on 
the Paper—10 in all, he believed. But 
the Irish Members had calculated that 
the discussion of those 10 Amendments 
would occupy the whole of the evening, 
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and they were now suddenly told by the 
Lord Advocate that the whole of the 
Scotch scheme had fallen through, and 
the Committee were suddenly thrust 
into the middle of Irish Business. That 
was certainly not a position which the 
Irish Members were prepared to accept. 
The Government ought to know their 
own mind, and if they found it neces- 
sary to change it, it was incumbent 
on them to give ample Notice to the 
Scotch Members and to the House. He 
was afraid that some of the Scotch 
Members were professing against the 
Government an indignation they did not 
in reality feel; but if their anger was 
real, there was a simple method they 
might pursue— namely, to follow the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for Kil- 
marnock (Mr. Dick-Peddie), and move 
all the Amendments abandoned by the 
Lord Advocate, one after the other. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he had no inten- 
tion whatever of taking part in the dis- 
cussion. He merely rose to express a 
hope that the advice of the hon. Member 
for the Haddington Burghs (Mr. Craig- 
Sellar) would not be taken by his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Roxburghshire (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot), 
who had been invited to divide on report- 
ing Progress, and thus stopping the pro- 
gress of the Bill. No doubt the Scotch 
Members had just cause of complaint, 
both against the Government and the 
Front Opposition Bench, for having let 
this matter go so far. He was one of 
those who had always been strongly in 
favour of merging the small burghs in 
the counties; but he had had doubts, 
from the beginning, whether it was wise 
on the part of the Government to at- 
tempt to take this course. It appeared 
to him that there had been no dis- 
tinct understanding between the Front 
Benches and the Government. By 
adopting the course taken by the Lord 
Advocate they were pursuing a rather 
hazardous experiment, and blame was 
attachable to them for not giving fair 
warning of this at the beginning. Still, 
he could not blame the Government for 
the course they had taken that night, 
and he was not disposed to censure the 
Lord Advocate in the strong manner 
indulged in by some of his hon. Friends. 
The ont Advocate had found that the 
simple fact was, that to go on with the 
proposals contained in the Amendments 
would necessitate very many days of 
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long and, perhaps, angry discussion. 
This Bill was a Bill of ‘‘ consent; ” and 
although it might be amended in some 
small particulars, he had been afraid 
from the commencement that any such 
great amendment as this could not 
possibly be carried into effect without 
substantial agreement on both sides of 
the House. Fie was sorry to be placed 
in this position ; but he thought the Go- 
vernment had had no alternative but to 
take the course they had now taken. 
Mr. ERNEST NOEL said, that, as 
one of those who agreed with what the 
Government had done, he would like to 
say a few words in answer to what had 
fallen from several hon. Members on 
that (the Ministerial) side of the House. 
The Government had been blamed very 
seriously for withdrawing these Amend- 
ments at a critical time, and they had 
been strongly blamed by his right hon. 
Friend on the other side (Mr. Raikes). 
One of them said that in a very few 
hours the Note would have been passed 
if the Government had been prepared 
to make certain concessions. What were 
those concessions? They were conces- 
sions which every single Scotch Liberal 
Member on that side of the House would 
have spent days, weeks, or any amount 
of time to prevent being passed. That 
was what the Government was blamed 
for—because they would not give in. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oambridge University (Mr. Raikes) 
also condemned the Government; yet 
he (Mr. Noel) ventured to say that if the 
right hon. Gentleman were in the House 
there was not one single Amendment 
brought forward by the Lord Advocate 
which the right hon. Gentleman would 
not have voted against. [Mr. Rarxzs 
senate t The right hon. Gentleman 
shook his head; but he (Mr. Noel) was 
party certain that that would have 
een the course taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Representative of the 
Wigtown Burghs (Sir John Hay) was 
also opposed to most of the Lord Advo- 
cate’s Amendments. He wanted the 
small towns taken out of the counties 
and added to the groups of burghs. 
That was just what the Liberal Mem- 
bers for Scotland did not wish to see 
done. On the contrary, an hon. Friend 
who sat behind him was going to ask 
the Committee to put a town that was 
not already a burgh into the county. 
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He thought the Government did right, 
and were quite justified when they found 
a great difference of opinion among 
Scotch Members on this subject, to re- 
turn to the original condition of the Bill. 
He would only make one observation 
more, and it was in answer to what had 
been said on that (the Ministerial) side 
of the House. There was a complaint 
that nothing had been done for Scotland. 
Why, more was done for Scotland by 
this Bill than for any other part of the 
United Kingdom. By this Bill the same 
ee carried out for Scot- 
and as were being carried out in other 
arts of the country—that was to say, it 
isfranchised the burghs below 15,000. 
Taz CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
Member that he was now discussing the 
merits of the Bill. 


Mr. Ernest Noet resumed his seat. 


Mr. A. GRANT said, he was asto- 
nished at the part taken by the Govern- 
ment that night, and he must take his 
share in protesting against the way in 
which they had behaved towards Scot- 
land all through this business. He 
took this opportunity of saying that his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Had- 
dington Burghs (Mr. Craig-Sellar), who 
by the Forms of the House could not 
say it himself, while disapproving of a 
great portion of the Lord Advocate’s 
scheme, and having no great wish or 
desire that it should be carried out, 
wished him to say that his object when 
he rose that night was not to speak in 
regard to the Lord Advocate’s scheme, 
but to join his protest with that of other 
Scotch Members against the way in 
which Scotland had been treated. It 
seemed to him that they had just ground 
for complaining that the Scotch Members 
and the Scotch people had been trifled 
with in this matter. What had been 
the course of events? Before they sepa- 
rated in the autumn they were told dis- 
tinctly by the Government that the ques- 
tion of redistribution, as regarded the 
grouping of burghs in Scotland, was an 
open question, and that they might 
take counsel with their constituents and 
the people of Scotland generally, and 
endeavour to elaborate a scheme, which 
scheme would have the full consideration 
of the Government and of the House. 
That idea was strengthened by the fact 
that the Lord Advocate, as the Repre- 
sentative of the Government, afterwards 
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submitted a scheme to the Scotch people 
and the Scotch Members in such a way 
as to justify them in the belief that the 
Government were in earnest. They, 
therefore, gave their support to the 
proposals of the Government contained 
in that scheme. The House was allowed 
to take up parts of the scheme, and take 
divisions — yet, now, the Government 
turned round and told them that all 
that had been make-believe, and that 
they were not going to have any part of 
the scheme. It seemed to him that this 
was only another illustration of the mis- 
chief and inconvenience arising from 
the practice of legislating by means of 
private compacts between the two Front 
Benches. He presumed that the state- 
ment of the Lord Advocate that night 
would prevent the Government from 
supporting the Amendment he (Mr. A. 
Grant) had to make in regard to his 
own (the Leith) District of Burghs; but 
he would nevertheless feel it his duty 
to his constituents to go on with the 
Amendment. 

Mr. PENDER said, he thought the 
Government should be commended for 
their courage in coming forward and 
abandoning what seemed a hopeless 
task. He entirely concurred in the 
course pursued by the Lord Advocate, 
and he trusted that the Scottish Mem- 
bers would continue to be loyal to the 
Government now as in the past, and 
that the good sense of the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) 
would be shown by the withdrawal of 
the Motion. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Dumfries 
(Mr. Ernest Noel) made a statement 
concerning him (Mr. Raikes) which he 
wished to refute. The hon. Gentleman 
said that he (Mr. Raikes) was prepared 
to vote against any of the Amendments 
which the Lord Advocate proposed. On 
the contrary, he had voted for those 
Amendments which had been proposed, 
and he was prepared to vote for those 
still on the Paper in the name of the 
Lord Advocate. _ 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he could not allow that conversation to 
close without expressing his opinion 
that, after what hon. Members had said, 
he was not surprised at the course the 
Government had taken. He was one of 
those who had taken a prominent part 
in pressing that this subject should be 
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taken up. A very moderate scheme 
was brought forward—the extinction of 
smaller burghs—one which he regretted 
they could not have carried much fur- 
ther; but the scheme, as it was, had a 
favourable reception from the Scottish 
Members. When it came down to the 
House, however, and it was announced 
that some of the best parts of it were 
abandoned, it met with some very severe 
criticism on the part of hon. Members 
on Wednesday. In the face of the very 
unexpected opposition to the rejection 
of the small burghs, he began to despair 
of the thing going on. He must say he 
did not feel surprised that the Govern- 
ment had given the scheme up. He 
said so with the greatest regret, because 
he felt that the state in which the Scot- 
tish burgh system was left was one 
which would invite severe criticism and 
encourage agitation for reform. If the 
Government had taken up this question 
earlier and in a larger spirit, he thought 
it would have been more easily carried ; 
but with only the small burghs taken 
out, he did not think the matter was 
worth fighting for. He hoped the hon. 
and learned Member for Roxburghshire 
(Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) would not put the 
Committee to the trouble of a division. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he could 
not congratulate the hon. Member 
for the City of Edinburgh (Mr. Bucha- 
nan) and the hon. and learned Member 
for Roxburghshire (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) 
on the course they had taken that night. 
After all, they had only succeeded in 
raising a storm in a teapot, and had 
buckled on their armour and worked 
themselves into a great state of indigna- 
tion for nothing at all. The Amend- 
ments on the Paper amounted to nothing, 
and really did nothing to remove any 
anomalies in the burgh representation 
of Scotland. Most of all, was he sur- 

rised at the advice given by his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Haddington 
Burghs (Mr. Craig-Sellar) in urging the 
hon. and learned Member for Roxburgh- 
shire to divide the Committee on this 
most obstructive Motion. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: I rise to a 
point of Order. I wish to ask, Mr. 
Chairman, whether the hon. Member is 
justified in characterizing any Motion 
which you have allowed to proceed as 
obstructive, and whether he has not, 
therefore, come under the censure of 
the Chair? 
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Taz CHAIRMAN: It has already 
been decided that the term obstructive 
is not out of Order. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he was 
about to say, when he was interrupted, 
that when obstructive Motions were 
made by hon. Gentlemen opposite, no 
Members on the Ministerial side of the 
House were more eager to denounce 
such Motions than the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan) and the hon. 
and learned Member for Roxburghshire 
(Mr.A.R.D. Elliot). He hoped thosehon. 
Gentlemen would see the error of their 
ways before it was too late. He did not 
think their course that night would ap- 
pear in a very favourable light to their 
constituents, and he would strongly ad- 
vise them, for their own sakes, to with- 
draw this Motion. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, it was quite 
refreshing to him, and he was sure to 
many other hon. Gentlemen, to see a 
little independence displayed on the 
other side of the House. For the last 
four years, they had seen nothing but 
slavish submission; but he was glad 
now to see a little exhibition of the 
perfervidum ingenium Scoturum. The per- 
formance of the Government on this 
occasion was very like a balloon party, 
who, finding their balloon was not soar- 
ing so rapidly as they expected, threw 
over some ballast; the ballast on this 
occasion was composed of the Amend- 
ments of the Lord Advocate. He trusted 
that the Scottish Members, who were 
only expressing the dissatisfaction they 
all felt at the way the Government were 
attempting to thrust the Bill down 
their throats with alteration, would per- 
severe in their opposition. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he was 
not at all surprised at the course the 
Government had adopted on this occa- 
sion, because the Amendments which 
had been put on the Paper were of such 
a trivial character that they were not 
worth the time of the Committee to dis- 
cuss them. The pity was that the Go- 
vernment did not discover this sooner, 
because they must know that small and 
trifling Amendments provoked from hon. 
Members quite as much opposition as 
very much larger changes did. What 
the Scottish Members did object to was 
the manner in which these proposals had 
been dangled before them, and after- 
wards abandoned by the Government. 
The Scotch Representatives would like 
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to know who was responsible on this 
occasion for the manner in which Scot- 
land had been dealt with. "Was it the 
Lord Advocate or the Members of the 
Government who were responsible for 
this Bill? If the Lord Advocate had 
the authority of the Government to sub- 
mit to the Scottish Members the pro- 
posals which he did submit, he thought 
the Lord Advocate was entitled to ex- 
pect from the Government the support 
necessary to carry them through when 
they had received the support of a large 
majority of the Scottish Members. But 
the manner in which Scotland had been 
dealt with in this Bill was like what 
they were accustomed to with regard to 
all measures for Scotland. Measures 
were dangled before them, and then 
withdrawn without explanations. What 
Scotch Members had to complain of was 
that influence was used in dealing with 
Scottish Business which was not publicly 
disclosed in the House. What explana- 
tion, for instance, had been given of 
tg Bills which had been spoken 
oIi-—- 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he would 
not go into that subject, or beyond the 
limits of the debate. He thought the 
objection he had indicated would be 
quite understood by the Scottish Mem- 
bers, and it was more on that account 
than on the account of the wretched 
Amendments to which the Lord Advo- 
cate’s proposals had been reduced, that 
his hon. Friends desired to take the 
opinion of the Committee. The Scottish 

embers wished to indicate that they 
were not at all satisfied with this mode 
of conducting Scottish Business; and 
that if there was to be some one speci- 
ally in charge of Scottish Business, he 
should have certain powers and respon- 
sibilities, such as the Lord Advocate 
did not appear to have under the pre- 
sent system. 

Mr. GORST suggested that this con- 
versation might now be brought to a 
conclusion, and the Committee allowed 
to proceed with the real Business of the 
evening. It was not often that the 
Members who represented Scotch con- 
stituencies broke out in clamorous re- 
bellion against the Government; and, 
therefore, he thought that on this occa- 
sion the Committee would be ready to 
receive their complaints with indulgence. 
But the conversation had now been going 
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on for an hour, and the Committee 
were perfectly possessed of the feeling 
of Scotch Members; they knew how 
bitterly the Representatives of Scotland 
resented the manner in which they had 
been treated by the Lord Advocate— 
Med Government!” ]—and how worth- 
ess they considered the relics of the 
scheme the Government were now about 
to withdraw. Under the circumstances, 
would it not be as well to withdraw the 
present Motion, and allow the Committee 
of aaa with the real Business before 
it 
Sm GEORGE OAMPBELL said, it 
was not his business to defend the Go- 
vernment, and on that occasion he could 
not if he would; but he must say it 
seemed to him that they had here the 
principle of better late than never, and 
that the Government had been wisely 
advised in dropping a bad scheme. He 
thought the Government could not have 
done otherwise. The real truth was 
that almost every Scottish Member 
wanted something done, and no two 
were agreed as to what should be done, 
and they had got into such a mess that 
the Government would never have been 
able to make a satisfactory scheme un- 
less they had devoted weeks to the sub- 
ject. It seemed to him that the Govern- 
ment had in this matter two courses 
open to them; they should either have 
produced a complete scheme, making 
things fair all round, or have con- 
fined themselves to one or two small 
changes, in regard to which there would 
be general agreement. They had taken 
neither course. They had taken a middle 
course, and proposed a partial scheme— 
a scheme of no principle whatever—and 
he was not surprised that there had been 
rebellion against it on all sides. He 
must, however, join in the expression of 
surprise at some of the statements made 
by hon. Members. He was not sur- 
prised that his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Roxburghshire (Mr. A. 
R. D. Elliot) should have expressed his 
indignation, for he rather thought the 
whole scheme was hatched in the brain 
of his hon. and learned Friend; and it was 
natural that he shouldbe indignantatthe 
oe of its being addled. The hon. 
ember for the City of Edinburgh (Mr. 
Buchanan) had throughout condemned 
the scheme asone without aprinciple, and 
one which created greater inequalities 
than existed before. Now, however, the 
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hon. Gentleman expressed his indigna- 
tion at the withdrawal of the scheme. 
Under all the circumstances, he (Sir 
George Campbell) thought the Govern- 
ment were quite right in taking the step 
they now proposed. 

Mr. BOLTON’ said, the conduct of the 
Government and of the Lord Advocate 
had been animadverted upon by many 
of his hon. Friends. He did not join in 
that animadversion. The Lord Advocate 
and the Government had endeavoured to 
make arrangements which they thought 
would be satisfactory to the Scottish 
Members; but he was afraid that, 
taking each of these Amendments by 
itself, the reverse of satisfaction had been 
the result. Every Amendment had had 
a supporter; but, unfortunately, every 
Amendment had also had a great many 
opponents. He was, therefore, satisfied 
that the Government had done the right 
thing in withdrawing these Amend- 
ments, and he should give them his 
support. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH drew 
the Lord Advocate’s attention to the 
peculiar position of the Inverness Burghs, 
which he had the honour to represent, 
for, by an Amendment passed last Wed- 
nesday, those burghs had been dissolved. 
He was not present when the Lord Ad- 
vocate began his statement that night ; 
but he hoped to hear that his right hon. 
and learned Friend would take the very 
earliest opportunity of reconstituting the 
Inverness Burghs. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) remarked, that if the hon. 
Member (Mr. Fraser-Mackiutosh) had 
been in the House when he (the Lord 
Advocate) made his statement, he would 
have heard that as regarded the Amend- 
ments which had been already passed, 
the Government intended to propose on 
Report to delete them. 

Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR said, that be- 
fore going to a division he desired to say a 
word of explanation in regard toa question 
which had been addressed to him by the 
President of the Local Government Board 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke). He had never 
disguised his opinion in private that he 
considered the Lord Advocate’s scheme, 
in its present curtailed form, of little 
value, and that it was a waste of time 
to go on with it, and he might have 
stated that in the Lobbies and Tea Room 
in the hearing of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. But the value, or worthlessness, 





of the scheme was not the point at issue. 
The point at issue was the manner in 
which Scotch Members had been treated 
in regard to this Bill from the begin- 
ning. His reason for taking part in the 
discussion was to protest, and to beg his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. A. R. D. 
Elliot) to go to a division in order that 
they might protest, against the general 
manner in which the Scottish Business 
had been conducted in this matter. He 
was glad the scheme had been with- 
drawn. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was glad the hon. Member had made 
the explanation, because he had made 
the statement to himself (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke), and the hon. Member was one 
of those whose names he (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) had mentioned to the Lord 
Advocate as being opposed to the 
scheme. 

Mr. T. P. CONNOR apologized to 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Berwickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks) for 
calling the Chairman’s attention to the 
use by the hon. Member of the word 
“obstructive.” He ought to have 
known that the epithet was legitimate, 
because it was used so frequently and 
with much gusto by Scotch Members 
in respect to Motions introduced by 
Irish Members. Now, Scotch Members 
seemed to think that the abandonment 
by the Government of the Scotch scheme 
concerned them alone. That was not 
the case. Anybody who would take the 
trouble to look at the Paper would find 
that the removal by the Lord Advocate 
of all his Amendments had the effect of 
launching the Committee upon a dis- 
cussion of the Irish portion of the Bill, 
which no one expected would come on 
for some considerable time. The gene- 
ral expectation of the Committee, cer- 
tainly the expectation of the Irish Mem- 
bers, was that the earliest opportunity 
of arriving at the Irish portion of the 
Bill would be next Monday or Tuesday ; 
but now, at 7 o’clock on Friday evening, 
they were compelled to begin a dis- 
cussion on the Irish part of the Bill, one 
of the most important and debatable 
portions of the whole measure. He and 
his hon. Friends had every reason to 
expect that the Scotch debate would 
have gone on for a much longer time 
than it had. In the first place, they had 
every reason to believe that the scheme 
was one which had been carefully con- 
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sidered by the Government and the 
Scotch Members. They had been in- 
formed over and over again by many 
Scotch Members that they had gone 
down to their constituents to consult 
them as to the merits of the scheme. 
They had heard that the scheme was the 
result of an understanding between the 
Representatives of Scotland and the 
Government, and in the face of all that 
the scheme was suddenly dropped and 
the Committee were plunged into an- 
other part of the Bill. While he and 
his hon. Friends would support the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. A. R. D. 
Elliot) if he went toa division, they pro- 
tested against being called upon so sud- 
denly to discuss matters which affected 
so seriously their own country. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, that so 
much had been said on the other side 
of the House expressing dissatisfaction 
with what the Government had done, 
that it might be thought they on the 
Opposition side were gainers by this 
new move on the part of the Govern- 
ment. So far as he was able to form an 
opinion, they were not gainers at all. 
There had been a mistake, and for that 
mistake the Government must bear the 
blame. But he must say he and his 
hon. Friends would have supported 
some of the Amendments of the Lord 
Advocate so far as they went, and he 
thought it was to be regretted if no- 
thing should be done to improve the 
grouping of some of the Scotch burghs. 
Although the Government withdrew 
their Amendments, he believed it was 
still open to private Members to bring 
forward Amendments in the same direc- 
tion, and he hoped advantage would be 
taken of that opportunity. He and 
others wished Amendments of a diffe- 
rent kind, in addition to many that the 
Lord Advocate had proposed; but he 
wished particularly to say that they did 
not consider themselves in any way 
gainers by the course the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Lord Advocate 
now proposed to pursue. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 45; 
Noes 242: Majority 197.—(Div. List, 
No. 70.) 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE proposed, in 
Schedule 1, page 13, column 2, line 49, 
to insert, at the end of the foregoing 
Amendment— : 
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‘¢ Kilmarnock (District | Ayr, Lanark,Renfrew, 
of Burghs) and Dumbarton.” 


The hon. Gentleman said, he had not 
expected that it would devolve on him 
to move this Amendment; but as the 
Lord Advocate, in whose name it stood 
on the Paper, had been obliged to give 
it up in consequence of the decision of 
the Government to leave the Scottish 
group of burghs unaltered, he was 
obliged to take itup. He might explain 
that his object in moving this Amend- 
ment was to bring about a re-arrange- 
ment of the burghs, which would reduce 
to some extent the population embraced 
in the Kilmarnock group. That group 
was the largest group of burghs in 
Scotland, with the exception of that 
of Leith. The 18 groups of burghs in 
Scotland had an average population of 
40,000; Kilmarnock had a population 
of 69,500. If, however, they took Kil- 
marnock out of the list, they would 
find that the average population of the 
remaining 12 groups of burghs was 
37,883. The population in the Kilmar- 
nock group was, therefore, out of all 
proportion to the average population of 
the other groups of burghs. If Kil- 
marnock be altered, as proposed in the 
scheme of the Government, it would be 
reduced to a population of about 58,000, 
and the remaining 12 groups of burghs 
would have an average population of 
about 38,800, still leaving to Kilmar- 
nock a very large number in excess of 
any other group of burghs. What Kil- 
marnock wanted—and in asking this all 
the Members connected with Ayrshire 
agreed—was that two groups of burghs 
should be formed in Ayrshire—one in 
the North, having Kilmarnock as the re- 
turning burgh, and the other in the 
South, having Ayr as the returning 
burgh. Ayrshire would then have four 
Members — two county Members and 
two burgh Members—and consider- 
ing that the population of the county 
was 217,000, that would be by no 
means an excessive representation. At 
present, the Kilmarnock group consisted 
of five burghs, and these burghs were 
scattered over four counties, and they 
had hardly the slightest connection or 
interest one with another. What the 
Government scheme proposed, and what 
his Amendment proposed to do, was to 
take out of the group which consisted 
of Kilmarnock, Renfrew, Port-Glasgow, 
Dumbarton, and Rutherglen, the last- 
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named burgh, and add it to another 
group, composed of Hamilton and Air- 
drie, in Lanarkshire. If that were 
done, the population of Kilmarnock 
Burghs would be reduced from 69,000 to 
58,000; and, in his opinion, the groups 
would be very materially improved. 
Now, the scheme of the Government had, 
for months past, been before the burghs. 
Large public meetings had been held in 
every one of the burghs to consider the 
scheme, and, without exception, the 
burghs were unanimously in favour of 
it. Rutherglen was quite agreeable to 
be taken out of the Kilmarnock group 
and added to Hamilton and Airdrie; 
and Hamilton and Airdrie were quite 
pleased to be joined by Rutherglen. 
Now, this, therefore, was a case in which 
no burgh concerned had the slightest 
objection to the proposed change; in- 
deed, every one of them approved of 
the change. The proposal did not touch 
the principle at all of merging burghs 
in counties, or affect in the slightest 
degree the representation of counties ; 
and yet, for the sake of the idea which 
had been started that night, that very 
necessary reform, which would have 
been hailed with great satisfaction, was 
to be thrown overboard. He did not 
intend to detain the Committee longer. 
He trusted that the Government would 
be able to find the acceptance of his 
Amendment quite consistent with any 
arrangement they had made with the 
Front Opposition Bench. 


Amendment proposed, 


In Schedule 1, page 13, column 2, line 49, to 
insert at the end of the foregoing Amendment— 
‘“* Kilmarnock (District | Ayr, Lanark, Renfrew, 

of Burghs) | and Dumbarton.” 
—(Mr. Dick-Peddie.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 

be there inserted.” 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) scarcely thought that his hon. 
Friend could have been in the House 
when he (the Lord Advocate) made his 
statement a short time ago; because, if 
he had been, he would hardly have 
spoken of an arrangement being arrived 
at with the Front Opposition Bench. 
He (the Lord Advocate) need hardly say 
that if the Amendment were not asso- 
ciated with anything else he should not 
offer any opposition to it. In fact, it 
was a very similar Amendment to one 
he (the Lord Advocate) had proposed 
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himself. The Amendment which he (the 
Lord Advocate) proposed would, in his 
own opinion, have been an improve- 
ment; but he must point out to his hon. 
Friends that the way in which the Go- 
vernment proposed to get a Lanarkshire 
group was by creating a new group, 
and that new group was to be created 
by, amongst other things, dissolving the 
present Stirling group of burghs, a group 
which comprehended no fewer than 
three small burghs—namely, Culross, 
Inverkeithing, and Queensferry, which 
it was proposed to merge. If the merg- 
ing of the smaller burghs had been car- 
ried out, a re-arrangement would have 
been possible; but as the merging had 
not been agreed to, the matter would 
have to be dropped. 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRIOCK said, he 
agreed with everything that had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Kilmarnock Burghs (Mr. Dick- 
Peddie). Scotch Members were origin- 
ally informed by the Government that 
it was proposed to merge Kilmarnock, 
Irvine, and Ayr together. That was 
a proposal which was not assented to. 
The proposal, however, which the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Lord 
Advocate had that day withdrawn from 
the Committee was one which was 
agreed to by both sides in the House 
—which was agreeable to the wishes 
of the constituencies, and had been 
supported by public meetings, and by 
everybody in the districts; and he (Mr. 
Oochran-Patrick) could not help ex- 
pressing his extreme surprise that the 
agreement come to on this matter 
should have been so summarily dropped. 
It was only the other day that an im- 
portant deputation came up to London, 
and, after interviewing their Members, 
expressed themselves perfectly satisfied 
that the re-arrangement should be car- 
ried out. The deputation went home 
fully impressed that the re-arrangement 
would be effected. He could not say 
what their feelings to-morrow would be 
when they learnt that the scheme had 
been so suddenly withdrawn. He hoped 
his hon. Friend would persevere with 
his Amendment. 

Mr. BRYCE wished to say a word to 
the Committee with regard to the case 
of one of the burghs to which the 
Amendment had reference — namely, 
Rutherglen. Rutherglen had now prac- 
tically become a suburb of Glasgow, and 
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there was no reason for keeping it as a 
separate burgh. The obvious course 
was to merge it in Glasgow, or in one 
of the divisions of Lanarkshire, which 
might be called by itsmame. If English 
and Irish Members realized how pre- 

osterous the present condition of the 

otch districts of burghs system was, 
they would feel some sympathy with 
Scotch Members when they expressed 
regret that the scheme of the Lord 
Advocate for its improvement had been 
dropped. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
thought that Rutherglen ought to be 
consulted before anything was done in 
this matter. 

Mr. R. PRESTON BRUCE said, he 
hoped that his hon. Friend the Member 
for the Kilmarnock Burgh (Mr. Dick- 
Peddie) would not press his Amendment 
to a division. He agreed with his hon. 
Friend that Scotch Members had been 
very badly treated in this matter; but 
it seemed to him quite impossible, on 
the spur of the moment, to construct 
a re-arrangement of the burghs upon a 
new basis. He thought it would be 
better, under the circumstances, to be 
content with the protest they had made, 
and to leave the groups as they stood. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDLE said, that no re- 
arrangement could be more unsatisfac- 
tory to Rutherglen than the one sug- 
gested by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Bryce). Rutherglen was one of 
the oldest Royal Burghs in Scotland ; it 
was a very much older burgh than 
Glasgow; and while it was anxious 
to be joined to Hamilton and Airdrie, 
it had no desire to be swallowed 
up by Glasgow. He could not agree 
with the suggestion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Fifeshire (Mr. Preston 
Bruce) to withdraw his Amendment. 
His constituents attached great import- 
ance to the matter; they had been under 
the impression that a satisfactory scheme 
had been arranged, and now that this 
change had been suddenly sprung upon 
them they had great reason to com- 
plain. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. A. GRANT said, the Amend- 
ment which he had now to move, with 
the intention of altering the mode of 
representation in the burgh of Leith, 
must be taken in connection with an- 
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other Amendment which appeared in 
his name upon Schedule 4. His object 
in the two Amendments was to remove 
a very great hardship and injustice of 
which his constituents complained. That 
hardship and injustice consisted in the 
burgh of Leith being compelled to re- 
main in its present unsatisfactory and 
unfair position of forming one of a group 
of burghs, and only sharing with the 
other burghs of the group the privilege 
of returning one Member to Parliament, 
and the services of the Member when 
returned. The people of Leith con- 
tended, and very justly so, that whether 
trade, population, electors, wealth, or 
commercial importance be taken as the 
test, they were fully entitled to a Mem- 
ber of their own. For the information 
of English Members, who perhaps had a 
very vague idea of localities in Scotland, 
he might say that Leith was a large 
flourishing seaport with 60,000 inha- 
bitants, and with an electorate of 
9,000. The rateable value of the pro- 
perty in the town amounted to £384,000, 
and there was in Leith a large and ex- 
tensive system of docks, with a revenue 
of £83,000 per annum. He might say 
further that the Customs collected dur- 
ing the course of 12 months amounted 
to close upon £500,000 sterling—in 
short, Leith was fairly entitled to rank 
amongst the most important seaports of 
this Kingdom; and yet for all that, with 
all her claims to that position, she was 
relegated to the inferior and subordi- 
nate position of being only one of a 
group of burghs; while with the burghs 
to which she was allied she had very 
little, if any, interest at all in common. 
Now, with these strong claims to sepa- 
rate representation which she had, the 
people of Leith felt perfect confidence 
that justice would be done them in this 
Parliamentary Elections(Redistribution ) 
Bill, and this confidence was strength- 
ened by representations which they re- 
ceived from time to time from Members 
of the Government in answer to Me- 
morials from them, presented previous 
to the introduction of this measure. He 
need hardly say that when the Bill itself 
appeared, and when it was found that 
all the new Members had been other- 


wise appropriated, and that the redis- 


tribution scheme for Scotland had been 
so arranged that the claims of Leith 
were entirely ignored, it gave rise to 
a large amount, he would not say of 
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astonishment and dissatisfaction, but of 
just indignation and of bitter disap- 
pointment on the part of the people. 
He thought that when the people of 
Leith read of what had taken place that 
night, when they learned that the Go- 
vernment had confessed that all along 
it had been under agreement with hon. 
Gentlemen on the Opposition side of the 
House that nothing should be done to 
redress injustice with regard to the 
grouping of burghs in Scotland, the in- 
dignation of the people would be vastly 
increased. The people of Leith trusted 
even yet that the innate spirit of fair- 
ness which characterized the House of 
Commons would redress the injustice 
which had been done them, and give 
them what they were entitled to. The 
Prime Minister himself had told the 
House that one of the fundamental 
principles of this Bill was equality of 
treatment in all the constituencies in 
the United Kingdom. He (Mr. A. 
Grant) asked if there was any proof 
that Leith had been treated on an equal 
footing even with other places in Scot- 
land? Leith was the sixth town in Scot- 
land as regarded population, and all the 
burghs before her had one or more 
Members of their own. Paisley, with a 
smaller population than Leith, had a 
Member of itsown. The City of Perth, 
with one-half the population, and with 
a much smaller rateable value, had the 
privilege of returning a Member to Par- 
liament; and, looking at the question 
from another point of view, he might 
say that there was not one other grouped 
town in Scotland which had anything 
like one-half the population of Leith. 
Now, if they compared the treatment 
which was accorded to Leith with that 
accorded to similar places in England, 
it would be found very difficult indeed 
to reconcile the treatment of Leith with 
the principle of the Bill. He found 
that in England the following seaports, 
analogous to Leith, had each a separate 
Member of their own — Whitehaven, 
with 20,000 people; Hartlepool, with 
47,000; Tynemouth, with 44,000; Scar- 
borough, with 30,000.. He might be 
told that those were ali places which had 
long had representation ; that they were 
what the Prime Minister described as 
historical communities. Well, that might 
be so; but they found that the Govern- 
ment had-thought fit in this very Bill 
to give separate representation to various 





laces in England on account of the 
importance and population of those 
places. Amongst the new boroughs 
created, still taking places analogous to 
Leith, he found Barrow-in-Furness and 
Great Yarmouth, the one having 47,000 
of a population, and the other 46,000. 
Now, what became of the principle of 
equality oftreatment when such places as 
those were given separate representation, 
and Leith, with its 60,000 and with its 
varied and great interests and rapidly 
increasing size and importance, was 
denied such representation? He might 
be told that this Bill had avoided, as 
much as possible, interfering with the 
present electoral arrangement of Scotch 
burghs. Now, was that so? The Bill, 
in the first place, took away represen- 
tation from two of the Scotch burghs, 
applying the English rule with regard 
to the limit of 15,000; and, in the second 
place, it had satisfied the claims of vari- 
ous large towns in Scotland to increased 
representation, solely on the grounds of 
their population and importance. Why, 
he asked, was not Leith treated in the 
same spirit? It would not open up any 
great question, for the case of Leith was 
am pd unique, and there was no other 

urgh which could present anything like 
so good a claim to separate representa- 
tion. Now, with regard to the other 
burghs in the Leith group, they, per- 
haps, had even more reason to complain 
of the present arrangement than Leith, 
and very naturally so, because they at 
present were so overshadowed by their 
larger neighbour, that they could not 
exercise their just influence in connection 
with electoral or Parliamentary matters. 
He was speaking for those burghs when 
he said that they would infinitely pre- 
fer to be merged in the county of Mid 
Lothian rather than remain under their 
present condition; and that was the 
solution of the difficulty which he sug- 
gested as the most feasible under the 
present circumstances. If the Govern- 
ment, however, did not see their way 
to that solution of the difficulty, he was 
perfectly willing to accept any better 
scheme which they could propose, and 
which would carry out the object he had 
in view. He was bound to say that 
there was a certain section of people in 
the smaller burghs of Portobello and 
Musselburgh who would prefer to be 
joined with some other smaller places 
more like themselves, and form a group 
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of burghs; but that would involve the 
difficulty, which apparently was insur- 
mountable, of finding another Member. 
He must admit that there was a feeling 
in Mid Lothian that if Portobello and 
Musselburgh were merged in the county, 
the county would form such a large con- 
stituency that it would be entitled to 
an additional Member. Mid Lothian 
would, undoubtedly, under such cir- 
cumstances, have a fair title to an- 
other Member, if another could be ob- 
tained. At the same time he must point 
out that even at present Mid Lothian 
was avery large constituency to have 
only one Member; and that the ad- 
dition he proposed to make would not 
amount to any large increase, though, 
of course, it would make the county 
larger than at present. Assuming that 
it was impossible to get another seat, he 
would put this question to the Com- 
mittee—‘‘ Are you not doing a greater 
injury to Leith by keeping it in its pre- 
sent position, than you would do if you 
provided that these two small burghs 
should be thrown into the county?” 
Now, if he were to take into account 
the number of inhabitants subtracted 
from the county by the alteration of the 
boundaries of Edinburgh, he might 
show that the addition of these two 
burghs to the county would not make 
any appreciable difference in the ba- 
lance of Parties in the country; and 
he might also show that, although the 
constituency would be enlarged, it would 
not come up to the limit which had re- 
ceived an additional Member by the Bill. 
It was not necessary, however, for him to 
take up the time of the Committee by 
going into those details. Let him say, in 
conclusion, that public opinion in Scot- 
land generally was all in favour of the 
claims of Leith. Those claims had been 
discussed in the Press, at public meet- 
ings, and by associations of both sides 
of politics; and at a large and enthusi- 
astic meeting lately held in the burgh 
of Leith itself, attended by people of 
every shade of politics, the treatment 
dealt out to Leith was animadverted 
upon in very severe terms, and the 
hope was expressed that even yet Par- 
liament would see reason to give effect 
to the fair and just claims Leith put 
forward. He appealed to the Govern- 
ment, and to the feeling of justice which 
existed in the Committee, to do what 
was fair and right in this matter, espe- 
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cially when that could be done with so 
little interference with the Bill, and 
with so little, if any, real hardship to 
anyone concerned. 


Amendment proposed, 

In Schedule I, page 13, column 2, line 49, at 
the end of the foregoing Amendment, to insert 
the words— ~ 
“Leith (District of Burghs) | Mid Lothian.” 
—(Mr. Andrew Grant.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, his 
hon. Friend had very fairly stated the 
case of Leith, and he was quite justified 
in saying he had had a certain amount 
of encouragement at various times for 
bringing the matter before the Oom- 
mittee. What his hon. Friend asked 
was just one of the things which he (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) had always very 
much wished to see his way to do. He 
had told his hon. Friend so; but he had, 
at the same time, put frankly before him 
the difficulties which stood in the way. 
The hon. Gentleman admitted that if an 
additional Member had to be got to 
make the scheme workable, there would 
be no difficulty in finding that Member. 
Therefore it was that his hon. Friend, 
on the whole, thought it most expedient 
to propose to throw the burghs which 
were grouped with Leith into the county 
of Mid Lothian, and to leave matters 
otherwise as they were. But, on the 
other hand, it must be remembered that 
this was the case of a group of burghs 
with 72,000 population, and that the 
county of Mid Lothian, when reduced 
by 8,000 by the extension of the boun- 
daries of Edinburgh, would still be a 
county of 78,000 population, and, he 
might add, a rapidly increasing county 
too. Now, the proposal to take 14,000 
away from a group of burghs of 72,000, 
and throw them into the county of Mid 
Lothian with a population of 78,000, 
would make 92,000, which would be an 
enormous constituency for one Member, 
especially having regard to the fact 
that the population was rapidly increas- 
ing. The Bill gave the county of Perth, 
which had about that number, a second 
Member, and the Government would 
have been glad to carry out the seme 
idea in regard to Mid Lothian if they had 
seen their way to find a Member. But 
although they had not been able to do 
80, he could not ignore the fact that the 
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single-Member counties in Scotland were | were agreed, and it would be found that 


at the top of the single- Member counties. 
The Isle of Wight, which was a very 
large and populous county in England, 
was, nevertheless, smaller than Mid Lo- 
thian. The reason of that was that 
there were in Scotland, in proportion to 


the total number of Scotch Members, a! 


considerable number of small county 


constituencies, and unless they were to | 


carry the principle of grouping counties 
further than the Government proposed 


to carry it, in cases such as the grouping | 


of Caithness with Sutherland, they could | 
not find additional Members for the Even more recently the right hon. Gen- 


If that were done, no | 


larger counties. 
doubt a strong demand would be made 
for a Member to be given to the Western 
Islands, so that he fancied that the hon. 


second seat for Mid Lothian; and he 


the National Union of Conservative As- 
| Sociations for Scotland put the claim of 
| the burgh of Leith to have independent 
representation as the leading feature of 
their programme for redistribution. Ver 
recently a deputation from Leith waite 
upon the Lord Advocate, and this was 
what the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said to the Provost— 

“Tt is unnecessary that you should come to 
convert me to your views. I think as strongly 
as you that Leith should have a Member to 
itself. I have always thought so.” 


| 


tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy (Mr. 


| Trevelyan), when the question was 


raised in the House, speaking from the 


: : Treasury Bench, said— 
Member would not succeed in getting a 


certainly did not think that the Com-_| 


mittee would be willing to take away 
the second seat which it was proposed to 
give to Perthshire in order to give it to 
Mid Lothian, because, although Mid 


“Notably they (the Government) earnestly 
hoped to meet the case of the burgh of Leith, 
which was, perhaps, the strongest case of the 
many which had been put forward by the Lord 


| Advocate, and viewed favourably by the Scotch 


Lothian was undoubtedly increasing 
faster than Perthshire, its population | 
was at present less than that of the’ 


county of Perth. Under these circum- 
stances, it would be objectionable to 
take away a population of 14,000 


from the Leith Burghs, in order to! 


add them to a county which already 


—, a population of 78,000; and’ 


e regretted that, on the whole, he must 
ask the Committee to reject the proposal 
of the hon. Member, although it was 
one the Government would be glad to 
see their way to accept. 


Mr. BUCHANAN supported the 


Amendment moved by his hon. Friend. 


behind him, believing that it would re- 


medy one of the chief practical defects in| 


the Bill. He felt, however, that the posi- 
tion of affairs was very much changed 
by what had happened that evening, 
and that the prospect of his hon. Friend 
being able to carry the Amendment, or 
to get support for it, had been consider- 
ably diminished by the action of the 
Government and the Leaders of the 
Opposition. Before the Bill came out, it 
was recognized that one of the first de- 
fects to be remedied was the fact that 
Leith had no separate representation. 
Since that time every speaker had had but 
one voice in the matter, and every public 
body the sanie. Both political Parties 


Members.”’ 


The separate representation of the burgh 
of Leith also stood first among the sug- 
gestions of the Lord Advocate, which 
were submitted to the Scotch Members 
upstairs. He (Mr. Buchanan) asked 
the Committee to imagine the surprise 


_and disappointment of the Scotch Mem- 


bers after the prominence which had 
been given to Leith by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, the statement 
he had himself made in regard to it, 
the further declarations of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
on Wednesday, the 4th March, and on 
the following Tuesday, March the 10th, 
to find, when the Lord Advocate’s 
Amendments appeared, that Leith was 
dropped out of the scheme altogether. 
It was not necessary to add to what the 
Government had themselves said of this 
burgh. Its population, its commercial 
importance, and its shipping fairly en- 
titled it to separate representation ; and 
if Portobello and Musselburgh were 
taken away, Leith would still remain 
one of the largest constituencies in 
the United Kingdom with a single 
Member only. He certainly thought 
that, having regard to the circumstances 
of the case, and to the wishes of the 
constituency, that it was advisable to 
merge Portobello and Musselburgh in 
the county, although, undoubtedly, in 
that case, the county would require an 
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additional Member. It wasa great blot 
upon the Bill that this strange anomaly 
should be allowed to exist, and it was 
only right that it should have been re- 
moved by the action of the Government 
themselves. For his own part, he was 
prepared to merge Portobello and Mus- 
selburgh in the county, even although 
Mid Lothian did not obtain additional 
representation. But he acknowledged 
the strong grounds there were for giving 
that county additional representation. 
With that object, and in order to obtain 
a Member for a new Highland consti- 
tuency, he had put down Amendments to 
merge in the counties the Wick and the 
St. Andrew’s Burghs, the two smallest 
district groups. That seemed to him a 
reasonable and practical way of meeting 
the difficulty ; but after what had taken 
place that evening he would not proceed 
with these Amendments. In conclusion, 
he wished earnestly to impress upon 
the Committee the great disappointment 
and regret which would be felt in 
Scotland in regard to this question of 
the separate representation of Leith. 
He was unable to say what occult in- 
fluences had been at work; but, what- 
ever the cause might be, it was very 
disheartening that, after the statements 
made by the Government before the 
Bill was introduced, and the approval 
which had been unanimously given to 
the promised proposals of the Lord Ad- 
vocate, all the good intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government were now to be 
frustrated. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE 
wished to say a word on the subject, be- 
cause, a short time ago, he had the 
honour of receiving a deputation from 
Leith with respect to this arrangement. 
He could only say—and he thought it 
was the feeling of the Committee on 
both sides—that it would have been a 
very great satisfaction to him and his 
hon. Friends if it had been possible to 
do what was desired—namely, to sepa- 
rate from Leith the other boroughs 
which were now associated with it. He 


was bound, however, at the same time, 


to say that Leith so completely, domi- 
nated the group of burghs, and they 
had been so much in the habit of talking 
of ‘‘the Member for Leith,” that until 
recently he was hardly aware that there | 
were any other burghs associated with 
it. He had always looked upon et 
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as possessing predominating influence 
over the group, and he was quite sure 
that it would aways be so considered. 
Still, it would have been a matter of 
great satisfaction if that which was so 
much desired in Scotland could have 
been done. The question had been 
urged ably and temperately by the gen- 
tlemen who did him the honour to wait 
upon him, and at one time it appeared 
as if some arrangement might be made 
by which what hon. Members desired 
could be accomplished. But the diffi- 
culty which the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Buchanan) had acknow- 
ledged, and which the President of the 
Local Government Board had pointed 
out, did arise, and would not be easy to 
deal with—if they were to throw Mussel- 
burgh and Portobello into the county of 
Mid Lothian, and thus greatly increase 
the population of that county, it would 
follow as a matter of course that they 
must provide a second Member for Mid 
Lothian. How were they to do that? 
Various plans and suggestions had been 
made; but, on the whole, it seemed to 
him that the Government had arrived 
at a right conclusion in the matter— 
namely, that the only possible way of 
dealing with Leith, and giving it a sepa- 
rate representation, was to give the 
county into which Musselburgh and 
Portobello would be thrown an addi- 
tional Member. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he was 
glad to find, from the statement which 
had just been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, that the claims of 
Leith to separate representation were 
equally acknowledged on both sides of 
the House. It was a very curious mat- 
ter, then, that when an injustice was 
acknowledged by everybody, and ad- 
mitted to be of a glaring character, the 
combined ingenuity of the Government 
and the Front Opposition Bench was 
not sufficient to find a remedy. He 
thought it was possible, however, to 
make some arrangement by which 
the principal seaport in Scotland, next 
to Glasgow, should obtain a Member 
for itself instead of being in the posi- 
tion of having only partial represen- 
tation. If the Bill were allowed to 
stand in its present shape, it would not 
be long before some Government, per- 
haps a Government composed of Gentle- 
men now sitting on the Opposition 
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Benches, would be compelled to bring 
in a plan to remedy the gross injustice 
which would exist in regard to the 
Scotch burgh groups. He would cer- 
tainly support his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Leith (Mr. A. Grant) if he went 
to a division, if it were only by way of 
entering a protest. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, he regarded 
it as very unfortunate that Scotland was 
not dealt with by itself, instead of being 
included in a Bill of this kind embracing 
the whole of the United Kingdom. If 
Scotland had been dealt with by itself, 
such a case would not have occurred as 
a place like Leith not having a Repre- 
sentative for itself, and a county like 
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Mid Lothian not having a second Mem- 
ber. It ought to be a matter of some | 
consolation to the hon. Member for 

Leith (Mr. A. Grant) to recollect that at | 
a meeting of the Scotch Members, little 
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the last Census Returns, contained a 
somewhat larger population than Mid 
Lothian would have, even by including 
within the latter the burghs of Porto- 
bello and Musselburgh. No one could 
for a moment doubt that in the next 
Census the population of Mid Lothian 
would be considerably greater than 
that of Perthshire. In one place, on a 
farm in the West part of the county, 
the population, in the course of a few 
weeks, was increased by 600, owing 
to works which were being erected in the 
neighbourhood. While he sympathized 
very much with the case of Leith, and 
would gladly have seen an arrangement 
made by which that burgh could have 
obtained separate representation, he did 
not see that any advantage would be 
derived from dividing the Committee on 
the subject. 

Tuz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 


as was now thought of it, although it | Batrovr) said, that this was a very im- 
lasted for two days, a unanimous ex-| portant matter, and reference had been 
pression was put on record that Leith | made to the opinion he had already ex- 
ought to have a second Member; but it pressed upon it. He had not gone back 
was coupled with the condition that Mid in the slightest degree from that opi- 
Lothian was to have a second Member. nion; and so strong did he consider the 
The hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. | claim of Leith to be that, in the scheme 
Buchanan), who addressed the Commit- | submitted for the consideration of the 
tee a few minutes ago, told them that Scotch Members, a separate Member for 
that was also the recommendation of the Leith was proposed, even although Mid 
National Union of Conservative Asso-| Lothian was only to get one Member. 





ciations in Scotland; but that it was 
coupled with the same condition. He 
desired to express his sympathy with 
Leith, on account of its not having 
obtained separate representation for 


itself; but he thought there would be) 
less injustice in Leith remaining as it 


was than there would be if a consider- 
able additional population were thrown 
into the county of Mid Lothian without 
giving it a second Member. 


Leith to remain as it was, especially 
after the statement made by the right 


hon. Gentleman the Member for North | 


Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote)—that in 
that House Leith was always spoken of 
as the returning burgh, but never as 
the Leith Burghs—than to create a 
hardship which would undoubtedly be 
much greater by making a large addi- 
tion to the constituency of the county of 
Mid Lothian. Reference had been made 


by the right hon. Gentleman in charge 


of the Bill to the case of Perthshire. It 
was true that Perthshire, according to 


It must be | 
admitted that it would be less hard for | 


| Leith was of great importance as a sea- 
port, and the special character of the 
_ burgh certainly marked it out for separate 
|representation. But when the scheme 
‘came to be considered by the Scotch 
Members, while considerable sympathy 
was expressed for Leith, it was thought, 
for reasons which were perfectly intelli- 
gible, that to put 94,000 persons into 
the county of Mid Lothian, and leave 
only 58,000 in the burgh, would scarcely 
be fair. Consequently, a rider was at- 
tached to the resolution in favour of 
Leith, which made that point perfectly 
clear. The Scotch Members were unani- 
mous in assenting to that rider, and the 
effect of it was to provide that a separate 
Member should only be given to Leith 
on condition that the county of Mid 
Lothian got a second Member. That 
being so, the question was carefully con- 
sidered by the Government, and the 
reconsideration lasted until yesterday, 
various schemes being suggested by 
which a second Member might be ob- 
tained. Reference had been made to 
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the county of Perthshire. The claims 
of that county were fully considered 
when those of Mid Lothian for a second 
Member were put forward. Although 
Mid Lothian was numerically somewhat 
under Perthshire in its present popula- 
tion, it was felt that it would very soon 
be equally as large, seeing that the 
population of Mid Lothian was increasing 
at a much greater rate than that of 
Perthshire; but as a second Member 
had already been appropriated for Perth- 
shire, and the necessity being laid upon 
the Government of taking the existing 

opulation as their basis, it was found 
impossible to appropriate a second Mem- 
ber to Mid Lothian. Therefore, as there 
were no means by which a second Mem- 
ber could be obtained for Mid Lothian 
in any other way, the Government were 
left in the position, which he admitted 
to be a most unfortunate one, of not 
being able to do that which in itself was 
most desirable. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT romarked 
that, if all they could do was to separate 
Portobello and Musselburgh from Leith 
and throw them into the county, without 
giving a second Member to Mid Lothian, 
the arrangement would be avery unsatis- 
factory one for the county of Mid 
Lothian. He therefore hoped that the 
hon. Member for Leith (Mr. A. Grant) 
would not put the Committee to the 
trouble of a division, but would rest 
content with the protest he had made. 

Mr. A. GRANT said, he was obliged 
to his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. A. 
R. D. Elliot) for the advice he had given 
to him; but, at the same time, he re- 
gretted that he was unable to take ad- 
vantage of it. He should certainly feel 
it his duty to take a division upon the 
question. In regard to the difficulty 
which his hon. and learned Friend had 
named, he might say that his proposal 
would be the taking of the initial step 
for securing a second Member to Mid 
Lothian. If the Committee adopted his 
proposal, he thought the Government 
would be compelled to find some way of 
giving a second Member. 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER desired to say, 
in the absence of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Perthshire (Sir Donald 
Currie), that that county would feel 
much aggrieved if, in consequence of the 
acceptance of the proposal of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Leith (Mr. A. 


The Lord Advocate 
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Grant), it were arranged to give a 
second Member to Mid Lothian, with a 
smaller population than Perthshire, and 
to deprive Perthshire of the second 
Member already promised to it. He 
had no doubt that much dissatisfaction 
would have been expressed in Perth- 
shire if the proposal of the Lord Advo- 
cate had been accepted, and an excep- 
tion to the rule of taking the present 
population as a basis of representation 
had been made to the prejudice of Perth- 
shire. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I only stated that the sug- 
gestion was made and considered. 


Mr. O. 8. PARKER said, he hoped 


that it would not, as sometimes hap- 


pened, be reconsidered. He regretted 
that it had not been found possible to 
give a separate representation to Leith, 
and to allot a second Member to Mid 
Lothian as well as to Perthshire. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he could not 
understand what those who framed the 
Redistribution Bill were thinking about 
when they made so egregious an omis- 
sion as to leave Leith in the unjust posi- 
tion it occupied now—of not having a 
Member to itself. Asa division was in- 
tended to be taken, he felt bound to ex- 
press the regret he felt at being obliged 
to vote against the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend. At the meeting, upstairs, of 
Scotch Members, a Resolution was dis- 
tinctly passed that it was not desirable 
to give separate representation to Leith 
unless a second Member could be got 
for Mid Lothian. As the claims of Mid 
Lothian to a second Member were even 
greater than those of Leith to separate 
representation, he should feel compelled 
to vote against the Amendment if it 
were pressed. At the same time, he 
thought the time had arrived when the 
claims of Leith to separate representa- 
tion should be fully considered. He 
hoped the hon. Member for Leith (Mr. 
A. Grant) would content himself on the 
present occasion with the discussion 
which had taken place; and seeing the 
position in which many hon. Members 
would find themselves, who deeply 
sympathized with his hon. Friend, but 
who could not vote with him, because a 
second Member was not to be assigned 
for Mid Lothian, he hoped his hon. 
Friend would withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. CALLAN said, he was surprised 
to find that the unanimity which gene- 
rally prevailed among the Scotch Mem- 
bers had been broken up. They often 
heard of dissensions among the Irish 
Members ; but they rarely found the 
Scotch Representatives adopting the at- 
titude of the Kilkenny cats. He felt 
bound to complain that the Government 
had not shown as much deference to the 
opinions of the Irish Members as the 
Lord Advocate had shown to those of 
the Scotch Members in these matters. 
He failed to see why similar attention 
should not have been paid to the Irish 
Members by the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land as that which had been paid to the 
Scotch Members by the Lord Advocate. 
Both the Irish National Representatives 
and the Conservative Members had a 
right to complain, because if the same de- 
ference had been shown to their opinions 
they might have arrived at some amicable 
understanding. The present fight was 
upon some unintelligible system of the 
grouping of Scotch burghs. In point of 
fact, they had been in a Scotch mist, all 
the evening, about this question of the 
grouping of burghs; and he wished to 
know why the vital limit of 15,000 for 
the purposes of enfranchisement, which 
had been extended to England and Ire- 
land, had not been applied also to Scot- 
land? It was quite evident that the 
system of grouping burghs in Scotland 
had saved numerous burghs in that 
country from being extinguished. That 
was not the case in Ireland; but, on the 
contrary, nearly the whole of the borough 
representation in that country had been 
extinguished ; whereas, if the system of 
grouping had been adopted, the Irish 

oroughs would have been saved. He 
maintained that it was neither a fair nor 
an honest proceeding on the part of the 
Government to have refrained from con- 
sulting, either formally or informally, 
the Irish Members in the same way as 
the Scotch Members had been consulted. 
He intended to vote with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leith (Mr. A. Grant), in order 
to show that the different system upon 
which the Irish borough constituencies 
had been treated by the Government 
was fully appreciated, and further to 
express the discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion of the Irish Members at not having 
been consulted as to the arrangements 
in regard to Ireland in the same way 
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as that in which the Scotch Members 
had been consulted by the Lord Ad- 
vocate. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that he differed 
from the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down, and was disposed to think that 
the principle of private consultation with 
regard to the provisions of a Bill, when 
the interests of the different parties were 
not identical, was not a govd one, nor 
one calculated to be attended with any 
great success. He thought that, taking 
it for all in all, the Scotch Members 
would have had every reason to be per- 
fectly satisfied if they had not had this 
opportunity for private consultation. He 
doubted whether the Front Opposition 
Bench would not themselves have been 
satisfied if they had refused to enter into 
a private conference, and to enter into 
the loving embrace of the Government. 
His own impression was that the ar- 
rangement which had been entered into 
was far from being a satisfactory way of 
doing business, having always been of 
opinion that explanations of all matters 
on the floor of the House was fairer to 
the House generally than the practice of 
entering into private consultation. It 
was perfectly impossible in a private 
consultation to consult all Members, and 
it was always possible for someone to be 
left out who took great interest in the 
question. It was possible for many 
Members to be left out who took much 
more interest in the question at issue 
than many of those who were taken into 
consultation ; and altogether he thought 
that consultations between individuals 
and the Government were far from 
satisfactory, and things to be avoided. 
If he had any influence with hon. Friends 
near him, he would press them to vote 
against the proposal. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 15; 
Noes 89: Majority 74.—(Div. List, 
No. 71.) 

Mr. J. A. OAMPBELL said, he 
wished to move the Amendment stand- 
ing on the Paper in his name, in order 
that he might have an opportunity of 
adding Kirriemuir to the Montrose 
Burghs under Schedule 4. It certainly 
required some courage to make a pro- 

osal of that kind after what they had 
ced the other day from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
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of Lancaster (Mr. Trevelyan). The 
right hon. Gentleman had declared the 
opposition of the Government to adding 
any new town to an existing group of 
burghs. Indeed, he had said that he 
could not find words to express how 
strong the opinion of the Government 
was upon that subject. At the same 
time, this question of adding to the exist- 
ing groups of burghs was perfectly open 
to the Committee. It was not included 
in the agreement of which they had 
heard so much. The discouraging fact 
which he could not get over was that 
the Government appeared to be opposed 
to any proposal of the kind. He (Mr. 
Cam bell) might be excused for stating 
on what grounds such a proposal as this 
was advanced. They heard the other 
day that the main principle of this Bill 
was that representation should be given 
as much as possible in proportion to 
numbers. That no doubt was one prin- 
ciple, but it was not the only principle 
ofthe Bill. There was another, of which 
he thought they had not heard quite 
enough—namely, the principle of keep- 
ing different interests separate. That 

rinciple was not a doctrine of that (the 

pposition) side of the House only, but 
was one which had been recognized 
as a general principle of legislation by 
both sides. Allusion had already been 
made to the Instructions to the Boun- 
dary Commission for Scotland, in which 
attention was called to the proper way 
of dealing with populous localities of 
an urban character in counties. But 
they had something more definite than 
even a general instruction given to the 
Boundary Commissioners ; and with the 
permission of the Committee he would 
venture to remind them of a few words 
which they heard about that time last 
year—namely, on the 28th of February, 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, when introducing the Franchise 
Bill, said that in a sound measure of 
redistribution the distinction between 
town and country, known to electoral 
law as borough and shire, ought to be 
maintained ; that although the franchise 
was identical, that was not the question ; 
that the question was whether there was 
not in pursuits and associations and in 
social circumstances a difference between 
town and country, between borough and 
shire, which it was expedient, becoming, 
and useful to maintain. The object of his 
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(Mr. Campbell’s) Amendment was simply 
to carry out this principle in the case of 
the county of Forfar. At present they 
had a group of five burghs, four of them 
in Forfarshire, and one small burgh 
in Kincardineshire. The population of 
these was 59,654; and his proposal 
was to add to that group the manufactur- 
ing town of Kirriemuir, which had a 
population of 4,390. In that way they 
would have all the manufacturing towns 
in Forfarshire outside of Dundee grouped 
together for representation. Their ag- 
gregate population, including the town 
of Inverbervie in Kincardineshire, would 
then be 64,064 ; and this addition of Kir- 
riemuir to the Montrose Burghs would 
still leave for the constituency of the 
county of Forfar a population of 63,083. 
It was on these grounds that he proposed 
the Amendment, which he submitted to 
the Committee as a reasonable and pro- 
per one, which would place the electoral 
arrangements in the county of Forfar on 
a fair basis. He had the honour to 
move his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In Schedule 1, page 13, column 2, after line 
49, insert— 
‘* Montrose (District of | Forfar and Kincar- 

Burghs.) dine.” 

—(Mr. J. A. Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, that the arguments 
against proposals of this kind had al- 
ready been urged with such emphasis 
and clearness that he would not repeat 
them. He would merely say one or two 
words with regard to the particular case 
before them. His hon. Friend had re- 
ferred to a speech delivered by the Prime 
Minister in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had spoken of maintaining the dis- 
tinction between borough and shire. 
Well, he (the Lord Advocate) must point 
out that certainly, in reference to a case 
like the present, they were maintaining 
the distinction between borough and 
shire. That statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman did not refer to a case like 
this. It merely had reference to what 
was occurring in England, and not to 
the creation of groups or the making of 
additions to groups. The place in ques- 
tion was not a burgh at all. It wasa 
~~ village in the oe of For- 

ar. It had none of the qualities of a 
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burgh ; and unless, therefore, it was to 
be laid down that wherever a population 
was in excess of a particular number, 
say of 2,000 or 3,000, it was to be added 
to the nearest group, in which case it 
would be maintained that there could be 
no reason for dealing with one town in 
a different manner to another, there was 
no ground for favourably considering 
the present proposal. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, it might 
be convenient to the Committee that he 
should say a few words upon his hon. 
Friend’s Amendment, because, if he did 
so, he might in the result feel it unne- 
cessary subsequently to move an Amend- 
ment which stood on the Paper in his 
own name. He should not be content 
to deal with this Amendment and other 
Amendments of a similar kind, even if 
they were defeated or negatived by the 
Committee, without making some re- 
marks. He spoke more freely of the 
present Amendment because he had no 
connection whatever with that part of the 
country to which his hon. Friend had 
alluded, and he only took this case as an 
illustration of the cases that the Scotch 
Members had had very much in their 
minds. He did not understand from the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Lord Advocate on what authority he 
gave them his interpretation of the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government. The 
Scotch Members were entitled to their 
own view of those words, and he had 
never until that moment heard any doubt 
thrown upon the interpretation given to 
the words of the Prime Minister by his 
hon. Friend (Mr. J. A.Campbell). Those 
words had been referred to before that 
day. They were referred to very fre- 
quently, both in the House and outside 
it, and yet he had never heard of any 
interpretation differing from that of his 
hon. Friend. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate main- 
tained that the Prime Minister had not 
meant what he said; whereas he (Mr. 
Dalrymple) had a very strong authority 
for the interpretation which his hon. 
Friend (Mr. J. A. Campbell) had given 
of the words used. He held that the 
declaration made by the Prime Minister 
gave encouragement to the various 
Amendments which the Scotch Conserva- 
tive Members proposed tothe Committee, 
and it had never yet been disputed that 
the words entitled. them to the attention 
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of the Committee in respect of every 
Amendment of this character. He must 
refer to what had happened on a former 
occasion in reference to this Amendment. 
The hon. Member for Stirlingshire (Mr. 
Bolton), in reference to an Amendment 
on this question, had said that he won- 
dered what would be said when this be- 
came known in Scotland. Why, there 
was nothing in. the whole world to be 
more desired thanthat the subject should 
be made known all over the country. 
There was nothing in these Amendments, 
and there was nothing in the opinions 
that Scotch Members entertained upon 
any political question, for which he did 
not desire the utmost publicity. Their 
opinions, political and otherwise, were 
not of an exotic character, and would 
stand the full scrutiny of the people of 
Scotland. He was prepared to defend 
the principle upon which they had put 
this Amendment on the Paper on every 
occasion, and desired for such defence 
the utmost possible publicity. Reference 
had been made to the general expression 
used when any attempt was made to 
amend the county representation by 
adding towns that were not at present 
Parliamentary boroughs to the existing 
groups. He need not refer to the ex- 
pression always used in that connection ; 
but he was perfectly content, how- 
ever they were described, so long as 
the proposals made were thoroughly 
understood, and so long as hon. Mem- 
bers had an opportunity of vindicating 
them in that House. He supposed no 
one would dispute that it was open to 
them to propose these Amendments. 
Certainly the statements of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had conflicted most 
sharply the one with the other upon 
this subject. In a debate which took 
place on Wednesday week the right hon. 
Baronet in charge of the Bill had used 
these words—‘‘ If it was possible to 
extend, break up, and reconstitute the 
groups, he would be glad to hear the 
opinion of the Scotch Members upon it.”’ 
Then the next thing they heard on the 
following Wednesday was from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancester (Mr. Trevelyan). 
That right hon. Gentleman said that 
this was a vital question—and it was 
almost ludicrous, in view of the state- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
jn the previous week, that the right 
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hon. Gentleman should have used these | towns out of the counties. They had 
words. He said— not proposed to take what he might call 


‘I do not want to emphasize this by adding 
words at this moment ; but it is quite impos- 
sible that any form of words which I can use 
should exaggerate the strength of the opinion 
which the Government entertain on this sub- 
ject.”"—(3 Hansard, [295] 1611.) 


Thatstatementreached almost the highest 
point of force that any words could 
convey ; and yet, in the previous week, 
they were given to understand that this 
was an open question. He wished to 
recall, for one instant, the attention of 
the Committee to the fact that when the 
extension of the franchise to the coun- 
ties was resolved upon, the class to 
whom it was proposed to give the fran- 
chise, who had been, as it was stated, 
kept a long time out of their rights, was 
the agricultural class—the class of coun- 
try voters. And he (Mr. Dalrymple) 
said that it was a strange comment on 
the statements that were so frequently 
made at that time that by the measure 
that was now before the House the very 
class to whom they gave their votes by 
the Franchise Act would have no say 
whatever in time to come in the coun- 
ties in which they resided. They would 
have their votes, no doubt; but the 
votes of the counties would be swamped 
out of sight by the existence all around 
them of these towns which, by their 
numerical superiority, would outweigh 
them to the utmost possible extent. 
Who would have thought that the 
Party opposite would have so arranged 
matters that the suffrage which had just 
been given to those country districts 
would Save no practical value for those 
receiving it? He knew that in some 
minds there existed the notion that 
there was some spell or charm about 
the possession of a vote; but his con- 
tention was that it was not in the least 
important to bestow it unless it in some 
way influenced political feeling and the 
result of elections. He desired to offer 
one word of explanation on the charac- 
ter of the proposals now made. The 
case just brought before the Committee 
was a good illustration. They might be 
quite open to the charge that they had 
not gone on any principle in the selec- 
tion of towns, because it was sometimes 
without explanation difficult to state 
the principle on which they had acted. 
But it was simply this. They had not 


in all cases proposed to take the largest 


Mr. Dalrymple 





the capital towns out of the county. Far 
from it. They had held that in some 
cases a mixture of urban and rural 
voters was thoroughly good. There was 
often a county town which was essen- 
tially a country town, where people 
went to church and to market, so to 
speak, and where the inhabitants were 
related in every possible way to the 
country districts. But the principle on 
which they had gone in the selection 
of the burghs which they proposed to 
add to the existing groups was that of 
taking out places that were essentially 
foreign to the districts in which they 
were. He was scarcely out of Order in 
referring, by way of illustration, to the 
case of Stirlingshire, especially as he 
did not intend moving the Amendment 
which he had put on the Paper. In 
Stirlingshire two of the towns which 
they proposed to group were busy manu- 
facturing places of 4,000 or 5,000 in- 
habitants, and they were a distinctly 
foreign element in the districts in which 
they were. They would never have 
proposed to take out what were in any 
sense considered as country towns, and 
they would have avoided doing so even 
although the population of such towns 
had been larger than those of the manu- 
facturing places they proposed to take 
out. It was said two or three days 
ago, in answer by anticipation to this 
Amendment, that all the grouping sys- 
tem in Scotland was unpopular, and 
that they were proposing to aggravate 
it. Well, if it had been proposed to 
abolish the grouping system altogether 
he could have understood the principle 
upon which it was proposed to act. He 
could have understood the complete 
abolition of the grouping system in 
Scotland. Then there might have been 
a redistribution indeed, and the coun- 
ties, in his judgment, would have had a 
fairer share of representation than they 
would have under the present partial 
system of grouping. But here they had 
been met, as they had been met else- 
where, by the conviction, forced upon 
them from every quarter, that the case 
of Scotland in regard to redistribution 
had never received adequate attention, 
and that what they had been favoured 
with had all along been an extremely 
inchoate and imperfect scheme, alto- 
gether inadequate to the ciroumstanves 
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of the case. As matters stood, the con- 
dition in which this measure would pass 
would leave the grouping of burghs in 
néither one state nor the other, but in a 
most anomalous condition, only greatly. 
aggravated by the large measure of 
franchise extension which had been 
passed. He would not detain the Com- 
mittee longer, having said these few 
words in defence of the position which 
they had taken up. He, for one, had 
never been in favour of the creation of 
purely urban and purely rural constitu- 
encies. He was in favour of what the 
hon. Member for North Lanarkshire 
(Sir Edward Colebrooke) had called a 
mixture of the constituencies; and it 
was only where boroughs were of a 
foreign character, had grown up in a 
short space of time, and had been in- 
creased by manufactures, or works, or 
mining operations, and so forth, that he 
called them foreign elements in coun- 
ties ; and he maintained that those were 
places which ought, from their charac- 
ter, to have been added to the existing 
groups of boroughs. He cordially sup- 
ported the proposal of his hon. Friend 
so far as it went, and was glad that he 
had had an opportunity of supporting 
it, and of expressing his opinion on the 
whole question, though he did not pro- 
pose to trouble the Committee with his 
own Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


Viscount CRICHTON said, he did 
not intend to trouble the Committee 
with the two Amendments which stood 
in his name. They were consequential 
on the Amendment he moved on the 
2nd clause of the Bill, reducing the 
limit from 15,000 to 10,000. The same 
remark applied to the next group; but 
when they reached the Amendment re- 
ferring to Lisburn, that stood on a dif- 
ferent footing, and he proposed to pro- 
ceed with it. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that, on rising to 
move to leave out Drogheda from the 
Schedule disfranchising certain one- 
Member constituencies, he had, in the 
first place, to call the attention of the 
Committee to the declaration made by 
the Prime Minister in introducing the 
Bill, which was to the effect that the 
limit of 15,000 as affecting Ireland was 
not to be taken as a hard-and-fast line. 
His (Mr. Callan’s) attention was, during 
the very first week of his knowledge of 
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the Bill, directed to the case of Drog- 
heda, mainly in consequence of the es 
stitution of one Bill for another, through 
an amended Bill having been circulated 
shortly after the original Bill was intro- 
duced. In the amended Bill he found 
that in the case of Warwick this hard- 
and-fast line had not been adhered to. 
In the case of this old historic Eng- 
lish town of some 8,000 population, 
the Commissioners had gone beyond 
the municipal boundary for a distance 
of five or six miles in one direction 
for the purpose of bringing in a popu- 
lation sufficient to bring the constituency 
within the requirements of the Bill. He 
found at the same time that, with regard 
to Drogheda, a hard-and-fast line had 
been laid down. The 15,000 limit 
having been insisted upon, and no mea- 
sure having been taken to extend the 
boundary, although only 338 people, 
according to the Census of 1881, were 
required to bring the population up to 
15,000. He could not but think that 
the Government, when considering the 
representation of Ireland, had acted— 
and he said it with all due deference, 
but, at the same time, he did not think 
he should be contradicted in the state- 
ment, upon imperfect information in 
including Drogheda amongst the dis- 
franchised boroughs. Although he hap- 
pened to be a Member for the county in 
which Drogheda was mainly situated, 
he did not know, until two years ago, 
that he had constituents in that town. 
Two years ago, when he went to Drog- 
heda, it was pointed out to him that he 
had passed his own constituents in the 
main street of the town. This street 
ran from east to west, and was the main 
street, and he was entirely at a loss to 
make out why one-half of it had been 
cut off and thrown into county Louth. 
It had been done evidently for some in- 
scrutable reason. There could be no 
doubt that if the whole of the borough 
were included within the boundary 
Drogheda would have a population of 
17,000, or 2,000 above the limit of 
15,000. An inquiry into the cireum- 
stance of Drogheda had been held a 
short time ago; he referred to the in- 
quiry of the Boundary Commission. 
Captain Purchas, R.E., one of the 
Boundary Commissioners, had sat in the 
assembly room of the Tholsel on the 
17th of January for the purpose of con- 
sidering the Parliamentary boundaries 
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of Louth. Captain Purchas had taken 
some important evidence ; but, looking 
at the Report of the Commissioners, he 
found that this evidence was not set 
forth. The evidence, however, given on 
that occasion was to the effect that some 
years ago a Royal Commission sat and 
took evidence in reference to the borough 
of Drogheda. That was called Mr. 
Exham’s Commission. He believed a 
Borough Commission was also appointed 
in England at the same period ; but of 
that he was not quite sure. At any rate, 
a Commission had sat in Ireland. The 
Government had. adopted the Report of 
the Exham Commission for Belfast forthe 
purpose of a jerrymandering arrange- 
ment between the two Front Benches. 
The Boundary Commissioners had ac- 
cepted the Report of the Exham Com- 
mission for the borough of Belfast in 
order to give it four Members ; but they 
had disregarded it in the case of Drog- 
heda. The Exham Commission had 
made a Report recommending the ex- 
tension of the borough boundary; but 
unfortunately for Drogheda no Bill had 
ever been introduced into Parliament to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Commissioners. It appeared from the 
Report of the proceedings of the Boun- 
dary Commission on the 17th of January 
that the population of Drogheda now 
stood at a figure short only by 338 of 
the 15,000 required by the Bill, although, 
if the recommendation of Mr. Exham’s 
Commission were carried out to-morrow, 
Drogheda would have a population which 
would exceed by 3,000 the number re- 
quired to entitle it toa Member. Bel- 
fast, as he had said, was to be dealt 
with in the way in which he now asked 
the Committee to deal with Drogheda 
—that was to say, Mr. Exham’s recom- 
mendation had been accepted in the one 
case, and he hoped the Committee would 
accept it in the other. All he asked was 
that the Report of the Exham Com- 
mission should be adopted; that the 
main street of the town, both east and 
west, should be included in the borough 
of Drogheda; and that no portion of it 
should be included in the county. He 
(Mr. Callan) had been present at the 
investigation in the Drogheda Tholsel, 
and had heard the evidence given. 
Amongst those who had given evidence 
were a number of the leading residents 
in Drogheda. Mr. Alderman Whit- 
worth, a brother of the present Member, 
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had expressed the opinion that it would 
be manifestly unjust to disfranchise the 
borough. Then he had been asked— 

“Ts it not a fact that portions of the town 
connected with streets within the borough are 
excluded from the Parliamentary boundary of 
the borough ?—Yes; and most unaccountably— 
no one knows why.” 


Mr. Whitworth had said that if the 
Commissioner walked from the Court, a 
distance which he would reach in a few 
minutes, he would come to that portion 
of the town the exclusion of which was 
complained of. This gentleman went on 
to state that he was born and bred in 
Drogheda, and never could get the 
slightest information as to who cut off 
that part of the borough, or why it was 
done. He had added that the part of 
the town excluded was as much part 
and parcel of the town as any street 
within the borough. Mr. Pelham J. 
Mayne, Clerk of the Peace for Drog- 
heda, had stated that he considered the 
exclusion of a portion of the main street 
of the town a most unmeaning act, and 
for which no rational justification could 
be offered. It had, he said, the effect of 
unjustly limiting the population of Drog- 
heda so as to reduce it below the number 
which under the Bill would entitle 
Drogheda to representation in Parlia- 
ment. He (Mr. Callan) believed he was 
not incorrect in saying that if the Go- 
vernment had been at the time the Bill 
was drafted in possession of the infor- 
mation they now had they would not 
have proposed to disfranchise Drogheda. 
But the question arose, if Drogheda 
were allowed to retain a Member, where 
would he be taken from ? That, he con- 
fessed, was the difficulty; but the Go- 
vernment had created the difficulty, and 
it was for them to extricate the Com- 
mittee from it. It was not for him (Mr. 
Callan) to say where the Member was to 
come from. All he wanted was that 
Drogheda, which was one of the oldest 
and most historic towns in Ireland, being 
a town in which an Irish Parliament 
had once assembled, and:a town whose 
historic associations were more identified 
with the past of Ireland than those of 
any other town in the country, should 
not be disfranchised. The town was 
endeared to Irishmen by the _recollec- 
tion of the massacres of English op- 
pressors. The town was one which re- 
commended itself to all Catholics, and, at 
the same time, recommended itself to 
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Trish Conservatives as having been the 
one through which ran the river which 
gave its name to the great battle between 
the Loyalists and the Oatholics—a battle 
which the Loyalists never won although 
they claimed it—namely, the Battle of 
the Boyne. The only cotton factory in 
Ireland was in this town, and Drogheda 
was a more industrial place than any 
other town outside Ulster. Moreover, 
it was an improving town. From the 
Income Tax Returns they would find 
that it was one of the wealthiest towns 
in Ireland. If he were allowed to go 
into those Returns, and into the Valua- 
tion Returns, he would be able to de- 
duce ample reasons why Drogheda 
should not be disfranchised. He had 
no particular fancy for any method 
of retaining the franchise in Drogheda ; 
they might group it with another town, 
or do what they pleased. All he asked 
for was that Drogheda should be saved. 
He had questioned the right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, the other day, as to 
his reasons for his leniency in the case 
of Warwick, and he had not been able 
to give any. He would again ask the 
right hon. Baronet on what substantial 
ground he could extend the boundary of 
Warwick, with its population of 8,000 
—what reasonable justification there 
was for extending the boundary of that 
town some five miles, in order to save its 
representation, if not for a partizan of 
the Government, at any rate for a sup- 
porter of the Government, when he 
excluded Drogheda, with its population 
of 14,614, and its large number of other 
urban residents who, through some ac- 
cident, had not been included within the 
borough boundary? Why should one 
be enfranchised and the other disfran- 
chised? He asked that the same rule 
should be applied to both. If they en- 
franchised the one, let them enfranchise 
the other. If they disfranchised Drog- 
heda, they must be consistent and also 
disfranchise Warwick. Of course, he 
knew that this was the result of an 
arrangement between the two Parties 
in the House. The Government were 
totally disfranchising 22 towns in Ire- 
land, and partly disfranchising three 
others. They had cut down the borough 
representation of the country by 25 
Members., They left only three bo- 
roughs enfranchised—namely, Newry, 
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clipped the wings of Galway, Limerick, 
and Waterford; and he must say, 
county Member as he was, that the 
counties of the country had got an un- 
fair and preponderating representation 
as compared with the boroughs. Some 
of those boroughs were the life and soul 
of the districts in which they were situ- 
ated. They were the very gems of 
Irish commercial life ; and yet the Go- 
vernment had swept away with one 
stroke of the pen substantially the en- 
tire Irish borough representation. He 
thought the Government would give 
satisfaction to both sides of the Com- 
mittee and to all parties if they gave 
Drogheda a Member, or added Lisburn 
to it and gave a Representative to the 
group. In his opinion, it would be very 
easy to find a Member for each of the 
two boroughs he had named. Tyrone 
would yield one for Drogheda. 


Amendment proposed, in Schedule 
1, page 14, column 1, line 13, leave out 
‘* Drogheda ”’—( Mr. Callan.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Member (Mr. Callan) had stated 
his case very fairly to the Committee, 
and he had no fault to find with the 
manner in which he had brought it for- 
ward. The hon. Member had made one 
observation with regard to the treat- 
ment of Irish boroughs, which was a 
matter the Committee had already dis- 
cussed at considerable length on an 
earlier stage of the Bill; but it was just 
as well that ke should remind the Com- 
mittee that even now the Irish boroughs 
were very much over-represented at the 
expense of the counties. The Irish 
borough population was 756,000, and 
the county population 4,418,000. The 
counties had 85 Members by the Bill, 
and the boroughs 16. The result was 
that the Irish counties had one Member 
to every 52,000 population, which was 
much the same as in England and Scot- 
land; and the Irish boroughs had one 
Member for every 47,300. So that when 
they spoke of the ill-treatment of the Irish 
boroughs it should be explained that 
though, no doubt, there were but a few 
Irish boroughs left, yet that Ireland 
was an agricultural country, that most 
of the population dwelt in the counties, 
and that the Irish boroughs were better 
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represented than the counties. They 
had decided not to reduce the Irish Uni- 
versity representation, and therefore a 
seat for Drogheda could only be found 
by taking a county seat; and, looking at 
the fact that the counties were not so 
well off as the boroughs, it would be 
regarded as rather a hardship to coun- 
ties in general, as well as to the par- 
ticular county which might be selected 
for the loss of a seat, if a Member were 
found for Drogheda in this way. On 
the earlier stages of the Bill, when this 
matter was fully discussed, and when 
they were considering the desirability 
of grouping Irish boroughs, a sugges- 
tion was thrown out by an hon. Member 
on the opposite side of the House who 
was not at present in his place. The 
hon. Member proposed that some 
arrangement should be come to by 
general consent with regard to the Irish 
boroughs. He (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
had said that, so far as he was con- 
cerned,fhe would throw no difficulty in 
the way of such an arrangement. Since 
then he had carefully examined the 
papers and the details of the question; 
and he was bound to say that he doubted 
very much if any other Irish borough 
could make out so strong a case as 
Drogheda, or whether the hon. Member 
who had brought that case forward 
could justify any argument for giving a 
couple of Members to Drogheda and 
Lisburn, as he had for the enfranchise- 
ment of Drogheda. It would be very 
difficult to extend the two places to the 
population which was recognized as the 
general limit. Even though it might be 
thought desirable to make an exception 
in the case of Ireland, on account of the 
small number of borough Members it 

ossessed, it would be difficult to find 

oroughs over the 15,000 line to be re- 
presented at the expense of the agrioul- 
tural districts. Enormous agricultural 
sections of the country would have to be 
added to the boroughs in order to bring 
them up to the required population. In 
the case of Lisburn, in order to bring its 
population up to the required 15,000, it 
would be necessary to bring in a very 
large acreage indeed. He had gone 
through the cases of Dundalk, Wex- 
ford, Armagh, and Carrickfergus. In 
Armagh, in order to add the neces- 
sary number of 5,000 to bring up the 
population to the 15,000 limit, it 
would be necessary to increase the 
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borough, which now consisted of 
1,000 acres, to 16,000 acres, or one 
acre to each person, and it would be im- 
possible to call that an urban popula- 
tion. In Carrickfergus, in order to add 
6,000 population to make up the 15,000, 
they would have to include 22,000 acres. 
In Dundalk, in order to get in 3,000 or 
4,000 population, they would have to 
add 9,000 or 10,000 acres; and even in 
Lisburn, for which the hon. Member 
(Mr. Callan) had to some extent pleaded, 
both now and on a previous occasion, it 
would be necessary, in order to add 
4,000 population, to take in 8,000 acres. 
In Wexford also, in order to add 3,000 
electors, it would be necessary to include 
10,000 acres. [Mr. Oartan: How about 
Drogheda?] He was speaking of the 
others first, and was showing that it was 
difficult to pair off any other borough 
against Drogheda. He had promised 
to look into the matter, and do what he 
could to meet the wishes of the Irish 
Members at a later stage of the Bill. 
With regard to Drogheda, the hon. 
Member had made out a very strong 
case, except on one point. If it were 
desired to make an exception in Ireland, 
and to keep in one additional borough, 
in spite of the argument of over-repre- 
sentation of the boroughs at the present 
moment as compared with the counties, 
no doubt the hon. Member had made 
out a strong case; but a point which the 
hon. Member had not borne in mind 
was that in Drogheda the population 
had steadily decreased of late years. 
[Mr. Cartan: How about Warwick ?] 
Well, he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) should 
be prepared to defend what had been 
done in the case of Warwick at the 
proper time; but he might here state 
that the population of Warwick had 
been one which had been very steadily 
increasing—that was to say, the popula- 
tion of the borough which it was pro- 
posed by the Boundary Commissioners 
to include within the district. 

Mr. CALLAN: How much has War- 
wick increased during the last 10 years? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
Warwick was a small place, and the in- 
crease had not been so remarkable there; 
but the increase in the borough included 
within the boundary by the Commis- 
sioners had been going on with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. Warwick was a little 
over 12,000 by itself; but Leamington, 
which was included with it, was making 
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tremendous strides. Now, they found 
that the population of Drogheda had 
very largely decreased. The decrease 
was larger than the average decrease in 
Irish boroughs. If the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Callan), however, wished to make 
a special exception with regard to Drog- 
heda, he had a fairly strong case, a far 
stronger case than could be made with 
respect to any other Irish borough. In 
the case of Drogheda it would only be 
necessary to add 410 people to bring the 
population up to 15,000; and, therefore, 
if the Committee wished to make an ex- 
ception in the case of one Irish borough, 
undoubtedly Drogheda had the strongest 
claim ; but he understood from the pre- 
vious discussions in the House, when 
the proposal was made to pair off two 
boroughs one against the other, that 
there would be no probability of a ge- 
neral consent with regard to this matter. 
That being so, they had to consider the 
case of Drogheda as standing by itself. 
Standing by itself he (Sir Oharles W. 
Dilke) thought there was very little to 
be said for it. It would be necessary to 
take Members from counties which were 
large and populous; they would have 
to take a Member from constituencies 
which, on the average, had something 
like a population of 50,000 each, and 
give it to a town where there were not 
15,000. That seemed impossible; and 
he doubted whether the Irish Members 
generally would approve of such a step. 
The counties which would stand first 
for reduction would be the counties of 
Tyrone and Tipperary ; those would be 
the counties which would stand first for 
reduction in the event of any general 
agreement as to giving separate repre- 
sentation to Drogheda. He doubted 
whether it was possible to arrive at a 
general agreement, therefore he asked 
the Committee to adhere to the general 
principles of the Bill. 

Mr. WHITWORTH said, the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) went a long way 
to prove that Drogheda was entitled to 
retain its separate representation, and 
he (Mr. Whitworth) did not think the 
county of Louth would object at all to 
have one Member and let Drogheda 
have another. The population of Louth 
was only about 70,000, and a portion of 
that was in the borough of Drogheda, 
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of retaining the representation of the 
town, he thought it would be well to 
adopt the suggestion he had now made. 
He was quite certain that Drogheda 
had now a sufficient number of inhabi- 
tants to entitle it to separate representa- 
tion, for at the present moment the 
actual population was something like 
16,000. It ought to be considered that 
Drogheda was becoming a large manu- 
facturing town. It was the site of a 
very large active manufacture, and he 
did not think Parliament would be 
doing justice to Ireland if it were to 
shut out altogether representation of 
the commercial element. Drogheda 
was one of the oldest boroughs in Ire- 
land, and he hoped the Committee would 
allow it to retain its separate repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought that 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Whitworth) 
who at present occupied the position of 
Member for Drogheda had not added 
any wisdom to the debate on this sub- 
ject. The proposal of the hon. Gentle- 
man was not a very wise one certainly, 
because he proposed that one of the two 
Members should be taken away from the 
county of Louth and given to Drogheda. 
His proposal, therefore, amounted to 
this—that 14,600 or 15,000 people in the 
town of Drogheda should have one Mem- 
ber, and that the county of Louth, with 
a population of something like 63,000, 
should have another Member, or, in other 
words, that the citizens of Drogheda, who 
had proved their wisdom by returning 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Whitworth), 
should each of them be of the same value 
as five ordinary persons in the county of 
Louth. There was some inconvenience 
in discussing this question in the ab- 
sence of the particulars which the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board had promised. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
say how soon the Committee might ex- 
pect the Reports made by the Commis- 
sioners to be laid on the Table. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
hoped to lay the particulars to which 
the hon. Gentleman referred on the 
Table on Monday, and to circulate them 
on Tuesday. He spoke with some doubt, 
because Sir John Lambert was not very 
well, and was absent from London. It 
ought to be borne in mind, however, 
that what he had promised had special 
reference to the case of counties. 
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Mr. SEXTON understood that they 
were to expect Reports as to what had 
been said in the case of Drogheda. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
promise he made was in answer to a 
specific question put to him by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy), and the particu- 
lars were to relate principally to counties. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it was unfortu- 
nate that the Committee were obliged to 
discuss the case of Drogheda with such 
meagre information as they were pos- 
sessed of. The Commissioners reported 
that applications were made to them on 
behalf of Lisburn and other towns, but 
that they had not thought it necessary 
to take any action upon those applica- 
tions, as they were confessedly made in 
the hope of retaining for those towns 
their present separate representation. 
The Boundary Commissioners might have 
felt themselves absolved from making 
inquiries into the circumstances; but it 
was certainlyr elevant—indeed it was in- 
dispensable—that when the Committee 
were called upon to consider the case of 
towns like this that Captain Purchas 
and the right hon. Gentleman should lay 
before the Committee the evidence which 
had been given. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE remarked 
that it was no part of the business of 
the Commissioners to take evidence. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had read the 
Instructions given to the Commissioners 
in England and Ireland carefully, and he 
quite admitted that that was so. He 
(Mr. Sexton) had understood that the 
Instructions to the Commissioners were 
that if in any case it might be shown to 
be desirable that the boundaries of a 
borough should be extended they must 
take evidence. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE remarked 
that it was quite within the power of the 
Commissioners to tuke evidence where 
they thought it was desirable for the 
purpose of taking urban populations out 
of counties to bring up a borough to a 
particular line. 

Mr. SEXTON accepted the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman, but thought 
that it was clearly elliptical; it must 
have been by private conversation, and 
not from absolute instructions, that the 
Commissioners arrived at that conclusion. 
No doubt it was by a stretch of conde- 
scension that Captain Purchas was led 
to consider the case of Belfast. Now, 
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while agreeing with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on the general question that Ire- 
land was in the main an agricultural 
ceuntry and that its interests laid in rural 
representation, he must admit that there 
was a very special and exceptional case 
to be made for Drogheda. He could 
discover no parallel between Drogheda 
and the towns which had been aimed at 
by a previous Amendment, moved by the 
noble Viscount the Member for Ferma- 
nagh (Viscount Crichton), for those were 
towns of only about 10,000 inhabitants. 
Lisburn, for instance, had only a popu- 
lation of 10,000 ; it was an inland town, 
it had no particular ancient municipal 
position, and its manufactures were not 
very considerable ; and, therefore, on the 
whole, the interests of Lisburn might 
be fairly and adequately represented by 
a Member who would sit for the divi- 
sion of the county in which the town was 
situated. Drogheda, on the contrary, was 
a corporate town ; it was a county town ; 
and, besides having manufacturing and 
industrial interests, it had a shipping 
trade. He (Mr. Sexton) noticed that, in 
this connection, the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board evaded the case of Warwick. On 
each occasion, however, when he did ap- 
proach it he tried to impress the Com- 
mittee that, in contradistinction to the 
decay of Drogheda, Warwick had in- 
creased considerably in the course of the 
last few years. Now, atthe last Census, the 
population of Warwick was only 11,800, 
and the increase since 1871 had only 
been 800. Surely there was nothing in 
an increase of 800 to entitle the place to 
any special consideration. Now, he (Mr. 
Sexton) had said that Drogheda had 
very special claims, and he should be 
glad indeed if any means could be found 
whereby the separate representation of 
Drogheda could be continued ; because 
he agreed with those people who said 
that though it was true the proportion 
of representation for counties in Ireland 
was lower than in the boroughs, still, 
no doubt, the representation of boroughs 
in Ireland had been minimized. He was 
bound to say that if he could see his 
way to give a Representative to Drog- 
heda he should be very glad to do so, 
because he considered that the 2,000 
men who would have to vote in that 
town would take at least as intelligent 
and as common sense a view of the in- 
terests of Ireland as the 2,000 learned 
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gentlemen who returned a Member for 
Trinity College. 

Viscount ORICHTON said, he did 
not think the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had stated 
the case fairly with regard to the urban 
population of Ireland. If they were to 
take the urban populations preserved 
by the Bill, the people in towns num- 
bered upwards of 700,000; but if they 
were to take the people residing in 
towns having 3,000 inhabitants and 
upwards, they would find there was in 
Ireland an urban population of 1,200,000. 
That population would be very much 
under-represented by the proposed 
arrangements; and, therefore, if the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Louth 
(Mr. Callan) went to a division, he 
(Viscount Crichton) would certainly vote 
with him. 

Mr. WHITWORTH ventured to sug- 
gest to the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) a proper solution of the difficulty 
—namely, that Drogheda and Dundalk 
should be constituted one constituency, 
and the county of Louth another. The 
county would then have 52,000 inhabi- 
tants, and the two boroughs between 
25,000 and 26,000. He thought the 
adoption of some such solution as that 
would meet the difficulty. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Drogheda (Mr. 
Whitworth) was no doubt very anxious 
that the separate representation of the 
borough of Drogheda should continue. 
He (Mr. Biggar), however, was opposed 
to the formation of small boroughs, be- 
cause he thought the tendency of them 
was towards corruption. It was his 
opinion that the argument that the bo- 
roughs in Ireland were over-represented 
was, after all, almost unanswerable. It 
was idle to talk of boroughs of 3,000 
inhabitants, because, in point of fact, 
such populations were purely rural. The 
interests of such populations were en- 
tirely mixed up with the interests of the 
rural population ; indeed, there was no 
practical difference between the interests 
of the two populations. It was very 
properly said that Drogheda was a manu- 
facturing and seaport town; but manu- 
facturing } ere would be very fairly 
represented under the Bill. Belfast was 


to have four Members, Dublin four, 
Oork two, Derry one, and Newry one. 
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These were all more or less manufactur- 
ing and seaport towns; and, seeing that 
Ireland was a much more igtoulbard 
country than a manufacturing or mer- 
cantile country, he thought the different 
trades were very fairly represented by 
the Bill as it now stood. He was some- 
what timid about making such changes 
as the one now proposed. If they were 
to give Drogheda a seat, a difficulty as to 
where they were to get the seat from 
would arise. He thought that, under all 
the circumstances, it would be well to 
take the Bill for better or worse, and let 
Drogheda be thrown, as proposed, into 
the county. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he was 
glad he had had the advantage of 
hearing the speech just delivered by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar), because it appeared that 
the great fear of the hon. Members for 
whom the hon. Member spoke was that 
the retention by the smaller boroughs of 
Ireland of separate representation would 
open the road to corruption. The hon. 
Gentleman could not be afraid of cor- 
ruption from the landlords, because they 
had been deprived of the means of cor- 
rupting anybody. The right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had said that 
Ireland was an agricultural country, and 
really had a very small commercial and 
manufacturing population; it was an 
agricultural country, he said, and would 
remain so. He (Mr. Macartney) had 
always thought that the English who 
wrote on the subject of Ireland lamented 
the fact that Ireland was so completely 
an agricultural country. Whatever 
strictly urban population there was in 
Ireland they were to be deprived of 

roper representation in Parliament by 
being handed over to the mercy of the 
counties. It had been said that if 
Drogheda were to retain its own Mem- 
ber a seat would have to be taken from 
Tyrone or Tipperary. He would like to 
know which? [‘‘ Tyrone.” ] On behalf of 
Tyrone and Ulster generally he should 
object to such a proceeding, and he sup- 
posed that if it were proposed to vote a 
seat from Tipperary hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway would object equally 
strongly. It would be perfectly unfair 
to deprive Tyrone of a Member. At 
present Ulster was not properly repre- 
sented as compared with the Province 
in which Drogheda was situated. Under 
the Bill Leinster would return one Mem. 
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ber for every 43,000 people, while 
Ulster would return one Member for 
every 55,000 inhabitants. If hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway would agree 
to the Members to which Leinster was 
not entitled being distributed over the 
other Provinces it would be a great 
boon. Hon. Gentleman, however, were 
not likely to agree to that, because their 
béte notre, or enemy, Ulster, would re- 
ceive fair treatment. If the present 
proposal were to be carried out by 
taking a Member either from the county 
of Antrim, in which the borough of 
Lisburn was situate, or any other Ulster 
county, he should certainly oppose it. 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, he 
could easily understand the very natural 
desire there was upon the part of cer- 
tain Members of the House, and certain 
ees outside the House, to keep for 
rogheda the privilege of separate re- 
presentation. The right hon. Gentle- 
man who was in charge of the Bill (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) said very truly that 
perhaps there was no borough, certainly 
in Ireland—he (Mr. W. Redmond) was 
sure there was no borough in England 
—that came so near to the required 
limit of 15,000, and that, consequently, 
would have a better right to have an 
exception made in its favour, than Drog- 
heda. While he (Mr. W. Redmond) 
fully recognized and sympathized with 
the hon. Member (Mr. Callan), who 
moved for the retention of the separate 
representation of Drogheda, he (Mr. W. 
Redmond) could understand why the 
Government would not consent to the 
Amendment. He could not see, if Drog- 
heda were to be allowed to retain its 
Member, how the Government could 
very well refuse to allow other boroughs, 
with almost equal populations, to have 
separate representation. He did not 
know whether the noble Viscount the 
Member for Fermanagh (Viscount Orich- 
ton) intended to move an Amendment 
which stood in his name farther down 
on the Paper, with reference to the bo- 
rough of Wexford. [‘‘No!”] Of 
course, he supposed it would depend 
upon the reception which the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Louth (Mr. Callan) obtained whether 
or not the noble Viscount would propose 
his Amendment; but he (Mr. W. Red- 
mond) did not see very well how the 
Government could make an exception in 
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make it in the case of Wexford. Wex- 
ford was also a town upon the sea-board, 
and it had many claims which Drogheda 
also possessed. It was true that Wex- 
ford was not as near the required popu- 
lation as Drogheda; but still he felt that 
if Drogheda were to be made an excep- 
tion of, a great many people in the 
South of Ireland would consider that 
there was an almost equal claim for an 
exception to be made in the case of 
Wexford. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Drogheda (Mr. Whitworth) 
proposed to solve the difficulty by group- 
ing Drogheda and Dundalk together, 
and giving them one Member, and the 
county of Louth one Member, instead 
of two. Perhaps he (Mr. W. Redmond) 
might be allowed to offer a suggestion. 
That suggestion would be to take the 
two Members from the University of 
Dublin, and give one of them to Drog- 
heda and the other to Wexford. er- 
tainly, if that were done, nine-tenths of 
the people of Ireland would be highly 
delighted. 

Mr. OALLAN said, that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Drogheda 
(Mr. Whitworth) had suggested, as a 
means of giving a Member to Drogheda, 
that a Member should be taken from the 
county of Louth. Although he (Mr. 
Callan) was very sorry that Drogheda 
and Dundalk were not to continue to 
retain their Members, in order to show 
that with the extended franchise they 
could be as true to the cause of Irish 
nationality as any other part of Ireland, 
he could not consent to Louth being de- 
prived of its fair share of representa- 
tion. Hitherto Drogheda and Dundalk 
had returned Whig supporters of the 
Government; but with an increased 
electorate of 700 in the one case, and 
600 in the other, he was fully persuaded 
that if they were allowed to retain sepa- 
rate representation, they would return 
Members whose hearts beat as true to 
the cause of Ireland as any other con- 
stituency in Ireland. In view of the 
arrangement arrived at between the two 
Front Benches, he would not now take 
a division upon this question. He would, 
however, certainly do so on Report, and 
hoped that, in the meantime, they would 
be able to arrive at a fair solution of 
the difficulty. The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) had compared 
Drogheda and Warwick; but he re- 
gretted that he had not given any rea- 
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son why the former should be in- 
cluded in the Schedule, and the latter 
excluded from it. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had applied a hard-and-fast rule 
in one case, but not in the other; and 
although he would not divide the Com- 
mittee on his Amendment, he (Mr. 
Callan) should take the opinion of the 
House upon it on the Report, unless 
some explanation was given. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Viscount CRICHTON said, he felt 
bound to oppose the retention of the 
name of Lisburn in the list of boroughs 
to cease as such. Lisburn was a some- 
what smaller borough than Drogheda, 
and it would require a larger extension 
of area in order to bring it up to the re- 
quisite limit. But while they were told 
that Drogheda was decreasing in popu- 
lation, Lisburn was increasing steadily. 
In 1871 the population was 9,356; and 
in 1881 it was 11,083, the increase being 
about 1,700 in 10 years. And he was 
informed that it was calculated that 
there had been a further increase, 
amounting to nearly 1,000, since 1881. 
Now, he thought, although Lisburn was 
not historically of such importance as 
the borough of Drogheda, for which the 
hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) 
had asked exemption from the Schedule, 
yet, taking it as a fair representative 
of the manufacturing interest of Ire- 
land, he might claim for it representa- 
tion. It was one of the boroughs 
inquired into and reported upon by the 
Exham Commission which sat in 1881, 
and which recommended that its muni- 
cipal boundaries should be considerably 
extended. That recommendation, if it 
had been carried out, as he believed it 
was at one time intended it should be, 
would have prevented the borough oc- 
cupying its present position with regard to 
the Bill. He was told that the population 
within the boundaries recommended by 
the Commission would have been 16,800. 
Under those circumstances, he thought 
he might be excused for urging the 
claims of this borough upon the Com- 
mittee, aud he hoped the right hon. 
Baronet would see his way to the adop- 
tion of the Amendment which he now 
begged to move. 


Amendment proposed, in Schedule 1, 
page 14, line 8, to leave out ‘“ Lisburn.” 
—( Viscount Crichton.) 


Question proposed, ‘ That ‘ Lisburn’ 
stand part of the Schedule.” 


2 Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had already referred to the case of Lis- 
burn on the previous Amendment, be- 
}cause it had been suggested that the 
position of the two boroughs—Lisburn 
and Drogheda—was the same. With 
regard to the population of Lisburn, 
while admitting that it was increasing, 
Lisburn was still but a very small place, 
and in respect of population considerably 
below 15,000. The noble Viscount had 
spoken of the extension of area recom- 
mended by the Commission which sat in 
1880; but he would point out that even 
that extended area would not bring up 
the population to the required number 
of 15,000—that was to say, according to 
the Census of 1881. But even if it were 
so, he must remind the Committee that 
the principle of the aetion of the Com- 
mission was not that of a Boundary 
Commission ; the idea was that of ex- 
tending the boundaries, not for the pur- 
pose of bringing in an urban popula- 
tion, but for the purpose of bringing in 
the scattered suburban population lying 
around the town itself. Again, in order 
to add 4,000 to the population, which 
would bring it over the 15,000, it would 
be necessary to add an area of 8,000 
acres to the area of the borough, and it 
was upon that fact that his main answer 
to the noble Viscount rested. There 
were other reasons which occurred to 
him; but for those he had stated he did 
not see his way to make an exception in 
the case of Lisburn. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that one of 
the places proposed a short time ago to 
be added to Lisburn was named Pill- 
burn, where there were extensive works 
belonging to Messrs. Barbour and Oo. 
There were besides a great number of 
manufactories, employing many persons 
who were paid wages, and had nothing 
whatever to do with agriculture. [ Dis- 
sent.| Hon. Members below the Gang- 
way made assertions about the trade and 
manufactures of the North of Ireland 
which were palpably erroneous. If they 
took the manufacturing interest of Lis- 
burn alone, it would probably be found 
that the exports exceeded those of Drog- 
heda. Lisburn was the seat of the 
damask manufacture in Ireland, which 
industry was founded there by a colony 
of Huguenots, who took refuge in Ire_ 
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land from the persecution of Louis XIV. 
If the case of Drogheda was to be con- 
sidered at all by the Government, he 
thought it would bea very extraordinary 
thing if that of Lisburn was not con- 
sidered also. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RAIKES said, he proposed to 
move that Boston should be included in 
Part ITI. of this Schedule, which dealt 
with boroughs disfranchised for corrup- 
tion. He did not suppose there was 
any borough in the Kingdom which 
could show so bad a history as Boston 
with regard to electioneering malprac- 
tices.' The borough of Boston had a 
population of 19,000, and it had been 
the subject of inquiry at the hands of 
two Election Commissions. The House 
had decided to retain a special part of 
this Schedule in which to include the 
names of two boroughs which the Go- 
vernment proposed absolutely to dis- 
franchise on account of malpractices in 
connection with Parliamentary Elections. 
The names of those boroughs were Mac- 
clesfield and Sandwich. The borough 
of Boston, like the borough of Sandwich, 
was very ancient ; it had rather dwindled 
in importance, and had been passed in 
the race by other more thriving and en- 
terprizing neighbours. It lay at a dis- 
tance from the sea, a circumstance which 
had diminished its prosperity; and being 
a place of departed importance, yet re- 
taining a considerable population, it was 
just one of those places in which it was 
found that electioneering malpractices 
most extensively prevailed. He wished 
to put before the Committee the dis- 
parity which existed between Maccles- 
field and Boston, which he believed was 
not altogether in favour of the latter. 
Macclesfield was a town of 40,000 in- 
habitants, and which had never been 
visited by a Royal Commission until 
after the last election. The malprac- 
tices which had taken place at Maccles- 
field were, after all, of a description 
which, although corrupt, was not cor- 
rupt in the strongest sense. They con- 
sisted chiefly of smail sums paid freely 
and openly to the poorer voters on both 
sides, who regarded them only in the 
light of remuneration for services on 
election day rather than as the price 
of their voting for a particular candi- 
date. He did not want to apologize for 
those malpractices at Macclesfield ; but 
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there were, no doubt, many parts of the 
country in which those practices had be- 
come almost a recognized part of the 
system of electioneering; and although 
it was the wish of Parliament to put a 
stop to them, they did not argue the 
same amount of accessibility to corrupt 
influences as was to be found in Boston, 
Sandwich, and other places where the 
election was determined by the weight 
of the candidate’s purse. At Boston the 
Commissioners’ Report stated that they 
had ascertained and reported the names 
of about 300 persons, many of whom 
were not of the impoverished class, and 
who directly received money in respect 
of their votes. It was stated that the 
persons who came before the Commis- 
sion had an imperfect recollection of the 
persons to whom they paid money; but 
they remembered enough to give the 
names of 300 persons. But not only 
was that the case. The Commissioners 
admitted that if they had felt themselves 
warranted in pushing the inquiry to its 
full extent, they would probably have 
had to give an account of a great mass 
of bribery; and they went on to say, 
with regard to previous elections, that 
although no bribery had been proved to 
have been practised, several witnesses 
had informed them that all elections at 
Boston, both Parliamentary and muni- 
cipal, had for a long time been corrupt. 
The vicar stated that the municipal elec- 
tions had materially contributed to pro- 
duce corrupt practices in the borough, 
and the Commissioners reported that 
they had formed emphatically the same 
opinion. They added that there was a 
large number of persons in the borough 
living by precarious employments; that 
of that class about 600 were voters, and 
their votes were sufficient to determine 
an election in favour of any candidate. 
He did not know what the Commit- 
tee ‘might think; but it appeared to 
him that never had there come from any 
Commission appointed to examine into 
the position of a borough a stronger 
statement as to the hopeless condition of 
corruption in which it was found to be. 
The number of voters proved to have re- 
ceived money in respect of their votes 
was 300; and that of the persons who 
the Commissioners were satisfied gave 
their votes corruptly was 600, a num- 
ber which they said was, in their opi- 
nion, sufficient to determine every Par- 
liamentary and Municipal Election which 
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had taken place for a long time past. 
The whole tenour of the Report wastosug- 
gest a condition of habitual and absolute 
corruption. The population of Boston, 
again, was little more than the limit de- 
termined upon in the case of pure bo- 
roughs; and the Oommittee were still to 
allow Boston to retain its electoral fran- 
chise. They were to leave other places, 
like Birkenhead and Cardiff, without 
second Members, in order to preserve 
this beggarly and corrupt borough from 
disfranchisement. He trusted the Com- 
mittee would not hesitate to do justice 
in this matter. The Government had 
shown a disposition to do rather more 
than justice in the severity with which 
they dealt with Macclesfield, although 
he did not feel himself free to vote 
against the action of the Government in 
that case. As Boston had been, so it 
was proposed it should continue to be— 
one of the sinks of iniquity, which was 
to disgrace the Parliamentary system 
whenever an election took place by the 
continued application of parties in that 
constituency to reverse the result of the 
polling. He thought there would be no 
harm if the House were to save itself 
from these recurring scandals. He 
would not argue or make any precise 
suggestion as to whether the seat which 
his Amendment proposed to take away 
should be given to restore in some de- 
gree the electoral privileges of the City 
of London, or to some other deserving 
borough. He had only to say that if it 
were a question of distributing the seat 
of any constituency, they could hardly 
do worse than give it to Boston. 


Amendment proposed, in Part ITI, page 
14, line 26, before the word ‘‘ Maccles- 
field,” to insert the word ‘‘ Boston.” — 
(Mr. Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘ Boston’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, as he 
had the melancholy satisfaction of ex- 
posing, by his Petition, the corruption 
which took place at Boston in 1880, he 
was sure the Committee would assent to 
this proposition—that he, for one, was 
as anxious as any Member of the House 
of Commons in no way to palliate mal- 
practices which might have taken place 
in Boston or elsewhere. In fact, he 
would even go so far as to say that if 
the Government had thought fit to in- 
clude in this Schedule all those boroughs 
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against which the Election Commis- 
sioners had adversely reported he should 
have supported their proposal. But 
that was not the object of the right hon. 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Raikes). The right hon. Gentleman 
proposed, unjustly as he thought, to 
single out Boston, as against Chester, 
Gloucester, and other corrupt but un- 
scheduled boroughs, and place it in the 
same category as Macclesfield and Sand- 
wich. The right hon. Gentleman prac- 
tically challenged comparison between 
Macclesfield and Boston; and it was 
there that he (Mr. Sydney Buxton) 
would directly meet his argument. He 
eaid that, as regarded disfranchisement, 
Boston was not in the same category 
with the boroughs which the Govern- 
ment in their discretion had thought fit 
to disfranchise, and for these reasons. 
There were several points of difference 
between them. In the first place, there 
was no case of gross corruption proved 
against Boston before 1880, and the 
bribery in the election of 1880 was con- 
fined to one side. Although no one de- 
nied that there was a corrupt element in 
the borough, that did not represent the 
corruption of the constituency as a 
whole; whereas anyone who studied 
the case of Macclesfield would see, by 
the Report of the Commissioners, that 
there had never been a pure election 
there. As regarded the elections of 
1865, 1868, 1874, and 1880, the Com- 
missioners reported definitely that— 

“ Corrupt practices do extensively prevail in 
Macclesfield.”’—(Report, page 16 [C.—2853.] 
1881). 

Then there was no question, as far as 
Macclesfield was concerned—and the 
right hon. Gentleman himself had ac- 
knowledged the fact—that both sides had 
been equally lavish in their bribery, and 
equally responsible for what had taken 
place; while it appeared also that corrup- 
tion was not the exception, but the rule, 
in Macclesfield, seeing that the Commis- 
sioners reported that out of a total of 
5,500 electors who voted in 1880 some 
4,000 were bribed. He thought he had 
shown that Macclesfield compared very 
unfavourably with the constituency 
which the right hon. Gentleman desired 
to place in the same category with it. 
Now, with regard to the corruption in 
Boston, the right hon. Gentleman had 
quoted a passage from the Report, which 
showed the individual opinion of a 
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clergyman at Boston, and the indi- 
vidual opinions of one or two other 
persons, that some of the elections 
there had been corrupt; but the right 
hon. Gentleman had omitted to quote 
the Report of the Commissioners them- 
selves, where they said they accepted the 
Report of the Commission of 1874 to 
the effect that— 

“* Gifts of coal had been made corruptly, but 
that direct bribery of a grosser form had not 
taken place at the elections of 1874 and 1868.” 
That, he thought, showed clearly that, 
although, undoubtedly, there had been 
some corruption at Boston, it had not 
been so extensive, or in anything like 
the same degree, as the corruption which 
took place at Macclesfield. Then, with 
regard to the second point, that the direct 
bribery was entirely confined to one 
side; no single case of direct bribery 
had been produced against the Liberals 
even after 30 days of exhaustive exami- 
nation. There was the allegation that 
the Liberal Party employed too many 
persons, and that he did not deny ; on the 
contrary, he was clearly himself of that 
opinion, although he was sure the Com- 
mittee would acquit him of any personal 
knowledge in the matter, and he was 
equally ready to acknowledge that the 
Election Judges were entirely justified 
andrightin unseating Mr. Ingram. There 
was, however, absolutely no allegation of 
any sort or kind of direct bribery proved 
against the Liberal Party. Butin every 
way—and this was his point—the two 
sides were entirely different. On the one 
hand, the Liberals spent £1,860 in all; 
on the other hand, the Conservatives re- 
turned their expenses as £4,000, of 
which £1,100 was put under the head 
of ‘‘ employment,” and, in addition, they 
spent some £3,300 in acknowledged 
direct bribery—money spent with the 
knowledge and at the instigation of one 
of the Conservative candidates, and by 
the son and son-in-law of the other. That 
he mentioned to show that the bribery, 
such as it was was, allon one side. Then, 
as regarded the last point, that there 
was an element of corruption in the bo- 
rough. That no one could deny; but 
this element did not extend to the con- 
stituency as a whole; it did not, as in 
the case of Macclesfield, include the ma- 
jority of the electors. The Commis- 
sioners scheduled 300 out of 3,000 elec- 
tors. But granted that many escaped ; 
granted that the whole of the 600 
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‘‘ needy persons” mentioned in the Re- 
port were all corrupt, that, after all, was 
nothing like the proportion of corrupt 
voters which was acknowledged to exist 
in Macclesfield. Even then nothing ap- 
proaching to the half of the number of 
voters were corrupt, and there remained 
the large balance of the constituency 
unaffected. Then as to the point which 
the right hon. Gentleman endeavoured 
to make, that it was not so much the 
number of persons who were corrupt, 
but the amount of money spent, which 
constituted the real corruption of a con- 
stituency, he (Mr. Sydney Buxton) 
entirely dissented from that proposition. 
He took an opposite view; for it 
seemed to him that it showed a greater 
virtue in the constituency that it should 
require a greater amount of money to 
overcome its scruples. No doubt the 
bribers were the worse in the latter 
case ; but the bribees were less bad, and 
it was for the sins of the bribees, more 
than of the bribers, that disfranchise- 
ment was inflicted. It appeared to him 
that a constituency was more corrupt if 
the vast majority of the electors were 
ready to receive bribes than it would be, 
as in the case of Boston, in which a 
large sum of money was spent upon a 
small number of electors. Moreover, in 
that case, it was clear from the Report 
of the Commissioners that it was not, as 
at Macclesfield, the voters who impor- 
tuned the bribers, but the bribers who 
had arranged a carefully prepared plot 
to corrupt the place. The Commis- 
sioners reported (page 5, Report [C.— 
2784] 1881) that— 

“Tt appears to us that Mr. F. Rowley and his 
agent Mr. George Wise intended at an early 
period to procure votes corruptly,’’ 
and so on, showing how the matter was 
arranged. That, he thought, proved 
that it was the bribers who prepared a 
carefully laid scheme in order to corrupt 
the constituency of Boston. The blame 
was on the bribers in this case more 
than on the bribees, and that was a 
matter which he thought ought to be 
taken into account in the question before 
the Committee. He had no desire in 
any way to whitewash Boston, or to 
blacken Macclesfield ; and if it were a 
question of all corrupt boroughs being 
disfranchised, he would vote with the 
right hon. Gentleman with that object. 
All that he urged was that the case of 
Boston was not so bad as that of Mac- 
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clesfield ; that, comparing Boston with 
Macclesfield, the former came out well 
in comparison with the latter in the 
ns which he had endeavoured to lay 

efore the Committee—namely, that it 
had a better record in the past; that, in 
1880, the corruption was mostly confined 
to one side; and, that while there was a 
corrupt element, the constituency as a 
whole was not corrupt. On _ these 
grounds, he trusted the Committee, if 
they were not going to disfranchise all 
the peccant boroughs, would not accept 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
thought it unfortunate that in a discus- 
sion of this kind such a speech should 
have been made as that which had been 
delivered by the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down. He regretted that 
the hon. Member should have taken 
the opportunity of making the question 
a political one, and attacking one poli- 
tical Party. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I did not 
desire to make any political attack. It 
was necessary for my argument to show 
that one side was worse than the other. 
I referred to the Report of the Commis- 
sioners; but I assure the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that there was no 
intention of making any Party attack. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, as he 
wished to be perfectly fair, he also 
would refer to the Report of the Com- 
mission. The hon. Member had re- 
peatedly stated that the bribery at 
Boston had been all on one side, and 
that it had been the deliberate intention 
of the candidates of the Conservative 
Party to corrupt an unwilling constitu- 
ency. He (Mr. Edward Clarke) thought 
it a pity that charges of this sort should 
be introduced into the debate; but in 
order to make things fair he would read 
one passage in the Report— 
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‘In addition to the acts of bribery above set 
forth it appears that Mr. R. W. Staniland, Mr. 
J. Lockwood, Secretary to the Boston Liberal 
Association, Mr. G. Wise, and others, endea- 
voured to procure votes corruptly by paying 
voters and the children or friends of voters for 
unnecessary work, and on a scale of remunera- 
tion at least double the ordinary rate of wages 
in the town. The total number of persons 


employed was certainly not less than 1,200 
(variously estimated at 1,200 or 1,500), of whom 
the large majority were voters, the whole 
number of voters in the borough being about 
3,000, including 66 freemen, almost all of whom 
otherwise qualified. 


are Of those employed 160 
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Boston men and 20 ms im from 
Lincoln were appointed by Mr. Staniland as 
watchers to detect and prevent the bribery 
which he states that he had reason to believe 
would be resorted to. We are satisfied, however, 
that there existed no excuse for the number of 
watchers, or for the number otherwise employed 
by that gentleman and his sub-agents. As it 
is proved that Mr. W. T. Ingram and Mr. 8. C. 
Buxton were in consultation with Mr. Staniland 
on the subject of this employment, we have had 
very grave doubts whether we ought not to 
report to your Majesty that they were guilty of 
bribery; but, it not being certain that the 
scheme of employment was corrupt in intention 
and in extent at the time when they approved 
it, we have omitted their names from the 
Schedule appended to this Report. Both these 
gentlemen have stated to us that the watchers 
were employed by them in order to prevent and 
detect bribery, which they believed would exist, 
and that their intention was thoroughly honest 
in employing them. We find, however, that in 
fact the watchers, with few exceptions, used 
their position simply as an excuse for taking 
bribes, which they did not, except in a few 
cases, report, and which they were allowed to 
keep even when they did report them.” 


He hoped that, so far as the charge or 
counter-charge of the hon. Gentleman 
was concerned, this passage would be 
considered by the Committee as a suffi- 
cient answer to the speech they had just 
listened to. He did not say that Boston 
should be added to this Schedule; he 
thought there was a good deal to be said 
on both sides, and it was true that there 
were some considerations with regard 
to Boston which might have justified the 
decision of the Government with regard 
to it. But, knowing something of the 
electoral corruption which had taken 
place in this country, he did not think 
there was a worse case than that of 
Macclesfield. That borough was created 
by the Reform Act of 1832; it was a 
borough of the ideal size, and out of 
about 5,000 voters there 3,500 had re- 
ceived payments in money ; it showed on 
both sides the most outrageous system 
of corruption that anyone could con- 
ceive, and it would be a disgrace to the 
House of Commons if the name of 
Macclesfield were retained as an enfran- 
chised borough. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: Iam sure 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had no 
wish to misrepresent the case. As the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, however, 
represented it, the employment was en- 
tirely on the side of the Liberal candidates. 
But that was not so, because anyone 
who has read the Report will know that 
Mr. G. Wise was the agent on the other 
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side. I only wish to make a personal 
explanation. 

nr. EDWARD OLARKE: I read 
the Report as it stands. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought that 
the hon. Member for Peterborough (Mr. 
Sydney Buxton) had adopted an unfor- 
tunate line in his defence of the borough 
in question; nor had he improved his 
position by what had just fallen from 
him, as he had adopted a paragraph 
in the Report of the Commissioners 
which not only showed that his agent 
had been guilty of bribery, but nearly 
brought it home to the hon. Member 
himself. As regarded the proposition 
of his right hon. Friend behind him 
(Mr. Raikes) he was not prepared to 
accede to it. The Schedule referred to 
was of a highly penal character, as en- 
tirely disfranchising the boroughs at 
present in it, and ought not to be ex- 
tended beyond the necessity of the case. 
The two boroughs scheduled were in 
flagrante delicto. The bribery there was 
notorious and universal; but if they 
were to insert Boston on the Report of 
the Commissioners, he pointed out that 
they must deal with seven or eight other 
boroughs at least in the same way as 
they had dealt with the state of things 
which existed at Macclesfield and Sand- 
wich. He would point out that some of 
the statements in the Commissioners’ 
Report—such, for instance, as to there 
being 600 men in the town open to 
bribery—were somewhat of a hearsay 
character, and rested on very little or no 
evidence. For these reasons he could 
not support the Motion of his right hon. 
Friend. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was very anxious 
to keep the discussion apart from Party 

olitics. He would point out that the 

on. Member for Peterborough (Mr. 
Sydney Buxton), although he contended 
that the bribery was all on one side, had 
admitted that Mr. Ingram was rightly 
unseated. With regard to the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, he would acknowledge that the right 
hon. Gentleman had made out a strong 
case against Boston, and that his heart 
was not with that constituency. But he 
could also make out a very strong case 
against the eight towns which had been 
the subject of inquiry, with the exception 
of Knaresborough and Canterbury. The 
amount of corruption in those cases was 
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a matter of degree, and the Government 
had endeavoured with regard to them 
to draw a somewhat rough-and-ready 
line. In respect of Macclesfield and 
Sandwich, they found a number of per- 
sons reported for bribery which exceeded 
half of the constituencies. In Maccles- 
field the number amounted to 53 per 
cent, and in Sandwich it was 60 per 
cent of the constituency ; and, inasmuch 
as more than one-half of the electors 
who voted had been detected in voting 
corruptly, the Government thought that 
on the side of clemency at least the 50 
per cent limit was a safe line to draw. 
If they were to schedule Boston they 
must also schedule Gloucester. In the 
case of Gloucester, 40 per cent of the 
constituency was reported to have been 
bribed. In order to draw the line re- 
ferred to, the Government had, however, 
to strike Gloucester out. The number 
of persons bribed at Boston amounted 
to 12 per cent. He would not enter 
into the details of the Report in any 
way. He repeated that the Government 
had drawn a rough line at 50 per cent, 
and that if they were to schedule Boston 
they would have to schedule all the 
other boroughs reported upon also. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 37; 
Noes 136: Majority 99.— (Div. List, 
No. 72.) 

Schedule agreed to. 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 
BorovGHs To Lose ONE MEMBER. 


Mr. JERNINGHAM, in the absence 
of his hon. and gallant Oolleague 
(Colonel Milne-Home), wished to move 
the Amendment which stood in his 
name, which was in effect to insert Ber- 
wick-on-'l'weed in the Schedule, in order 
that it might retain one Member. 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE rose to 
Order. He wished to point out that 
Berwick-on-T'weed had been retained in 
Schedule 1, which had now been passed. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said that, Berwick- 
on-Tweed having been retained in 
Schedule 1, it was not competent for the 
hon. Member to reopen the question on 
Schedule 2. 

Mr. JERNINGHAM remarked that, 
that being the case, it would be his duty 
to bring the matter forward on Report. 

Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE rose to 
move that ‘‘ Exeter” should be left out 
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of the Schedule of boroughs which were 


only to return one Member. The hon. 
Gentleman said he would not have 


troubled the Committee with matters of: 


a sentimental character if it had not 
been that the Government had laid 
stress on the fact that in bringing for- 
ward this Bill they desired to have 
regard to the historical character of the 
constituencies, and they also wished to 
have regard for electoral continuity. 
Now, with regard to the sentimental 
side of the question, he would point out 
that Exeter had for several centuries re- 
turned two Members to that House; it 
was the county town, it was an Assize 
town, a considerable seaport town, and 
was commonly known as the Metropolis 
of the West. If it had been a decaying 
town, however, he would not have 
mentioned even those matters; but, asa 
matter of fact, it was a steadily growing 
town, and although it might not be in- 
creasing as rapidly as some of the great 
Northern manufacturing towns, it was 
gradually increasing. ‘There were con- 
siderable railway works in Exeter; fur- 
ther railway extension to it was con- 
templated, and at the present moment it 
had a population of some 48,000 in- 
habitants ; so, as he had said before, it 
was growing steadily. On this occasion 
he fully agreed with the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), 
with whom it was seldom his good for- 
tune to agree on matters in that House, 
in regard to the Boundary OCommis- 
sioners. He found that the Instructions 
to the Boundary Commissioners con- 
tained the following :— 

“ The Commissioners will, therefore, previous 
to making any recommendation, take the 
necessary steps for satisfying themselves whe- 
ther there are any considerable number of 
houses beyond the boundaries, but contiguous 
thereto, the occupiers of which, either from 
community of interests with the borough or 
from other circumstances, form part of the town 
population proper.” 

Now, he ventured to assert that if the 
Boundary Commissioners had carried 
out those instructions in the spirit and 
the letter, he would not have been then 
standing there to advocate the claims of 
his constituency, because Exeter would 
at the present moment have been entitled 
to two Members. There was no ques- 
tion of having to add thousands of acres 
to the borough in order to bring it up to 
the dimensions of a borough returning 
two Members. When the representa- 
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tive of the Boundary Commissioners 
went down to Exeter, Petitions were 
presented to him signed by more than 90 
percent of the population of those portions 
of the city which were just outside the 
present boundaries, praying for inclu- 
sion within the City limits; and they 
were utterly unable to ascertain why 
the Boundary Oommissioners had re- 
ported against the inclusion of those 
— of Exeter within the Parliamentary 

orough. Very great weight must, of 
course, be given to the question of 
numbers; but he contended that the 
mere question of numbers should not 
alone determine the amount of the re- 
presentation to be given. Rateable 
value ought also to be taken into 
account. Now, the rateable value of 
Exeter was £230,000, whereas the 
rateable value of Plymouth was only 
£205,000, and that of Devonport 
£97,000; and yet both the latter 
places were to return two Members, as 
against one Member for Exeter. Then, 
again, Exeter had an unusually large 
number of electors in proportion to 
its population. In a population of 
48,000 there were 7,523 electors, 
while in Devonport there were only 
5,421 electors in a population of 
63,000; and again in Bath, which had 
just over 50,000 of population, there 
were only 6,231 electors. It appeared 
to him that these were reasons which 
ought to have some weight with the Go- 
vernment to induce them to look favour- 
ably on the proposal he now submitted. 
Moreover, Exeter had many varied in- 
terests. It had a very large clerical 
population owing to the existence of the 
Cathedral there; and, at the same time, 
in the town and its neighbourhood they 
had a large number of retired officers of 
the Army and Navy, well-to-do trades- 
men, as well as a great quantity of the 
working classes. For a borough of its 
size also it represented an unusually 
large amount of agricultural interests. 
He did not wish to speak disparagingly 
of the boroughs of Plymouth and De- 
vonport; but he was obliged to {point 
out, in contradistinction to the varied 
interests involved in Exeter, that the in- 
terests of those two places were very 
much of an uniform Dockyard character. 
The Government had not taken into ac- 
count, moreover, the probable position 
of Exeter within the next few years. 
If he could induce the President of the 
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Local Government Board to consider this 
matter, he thought he could prove to 
him that there need be only five in- 
stances in which boroughs at present re- 
turning two Members might claim to 
keep them, and that Exeter might 
easily be enlarged so that its population 
would be raised over the necessary 
50,000. Then, again, he would re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman that 
the constituency of Exeter was evenly 
balanced in political feeling, and he 
believed that for nearly the last half- 
century it had returned one Member of 
each particular shade of political feeling ; 
and if it was now to be deprived of one 
of its Members, there would be a num- 
ber of citizens in Exeter who, according 
to the 15,000 population test, would be 
entitled to a Member, who would be ab- 
solutely unrepresentedinthat House. He 
admitted that in the South-West of Eng- 
land there were a large number of small 
constituencies which, underanything like 
a drastic Reform Bill, would have to be 
disfranchished ; but that was a stronger 
reason for retaining any borough con- 
stituency the population of which nearly 
approached the limit laid down by the 
Bill for double-Membered constituencies. 
Under this Bill he believed there would 
be only two borough Representatives 
left in Cornwall, three in Somerset, and 
five in Devon. Now, he had the greatest 
respect for the Gentlemen who would 
represent the counties in the South- West 
of England ; but he was not inclined to 
give up the proper representation of the 
South-Western boroughs. If the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
would listen to his appeal, he was quite 
certain he could show him where the 
population of Exeter could be increased 
to upwards of 50,000 without making 
any serious inroad upon the county con- 
stituency. As he commenced by saying, 
if this Bill was to recognize the exist- 
ence of historic associations, and if such 
associations were to have any weight at 
all, he thought the City of Exeter was a 
place which deserved to be treated with 
some leniency. 


Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 
15, to leave out ‘‘ Exeter.”—( Mr. H. 8. 
Northcote.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘Exeter’ 
stand part of the Schedule.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
Oity of Exeter had been the subject of 
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eareful inquiry by the Boundary Com- 
mission of 1868, and if hon. Members 
would refer to the Report of that Com- 
mission they would find it contained a 
large map of the borough of Exeter, 
and they would also find that the city 
had not yet reached the limits of the 
boundary which was shown thereon. 
In the extension of boundaries in 1868 
the Commissioners had provided for the 
possible increase of the population; but, 
as a matter of fact, the increase of the 
city had never come beyond the Parlia- 
mentary limits. Although not touching 
the boundary of the city, there was a 
collection of railway employés houses, 
about 93 of them, and the only reason 
for bringing them into the Parliamen- 
tary boundary would be to raise the 
number of the constituency to upwards 
of 50,000 persons. But, looking at the 
matter from the hon. Member’s point of 
view, they would have to consider where 
they were to get the extra seat from? 
By the arrangement which had been 
arrived at it would be impossible for 
them to take seats from constituencies 
of 50,000 to give them up to consti- 
tuencies which had less than that num- 
ber. Suppose they decided to give 
extra seats in cases such as this, where 
would they have to be taken from? 
They would have to be taken from 
great English borough constituencies. 
like Wolverhampton and Sheffield, whose 
representation was to be inereased by 
the Bill; but he did not believe the 
Committee would consent to take seats 
away from constituencies like that, where 
each seat represented, in some cases, 
something like 65,000 or 70,000 people, 
in order to give them to towns like 
Exeter, where, although they repre- 
sented great historical associations, each 
Member would only represent about 
24,000. The hon. Member had said 
that the South-West of England suf- 
fered by the Bill. That might be true; 
but under that Bill it would still be 
more represented than was Wales, al- 
though Wales was over-represented as 
compared to all the other parts of the 
Kingdom. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS remarked 
that there was an observation made by 
the hon. Member opposite, in support 
of his claim, pve do from the histori- 
cal associations of Exeter, and the 
fact that it divided its representation. 
That argument seemed to him to go 
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against the hon. Member himself, be- 
cause, in his opinion, any constituency 
which could not make up its mind in 
politics ought to have but one Repre- 
sentative. If the Government had de- 
termined to reduce all Cathedral towns 
to the position of one-Member consti- 
tuencies they would have found in him 
a warm supporter. He considered that 
the explanation of the division in the 
representation was due to the corrupting 
influences of the presence of a Dean 
and Chapter. If there was one part of 
the Bill which was settled it was this— 
that boroughs with 15,000 inhabitants 
and over should have one Member, and 
boroughs with 50,000 and over should 
have two Members. What, then, was 
the good of discussing a thing which 
was already decided? The whole of that 
debate reminded him of two lines of 
Pope, which summed up the whole 
case— 
‘* Thus, well-bred spaniels civilly delight 

In mumbling at the game they dare not bite.’’ 
The hon. Gentleman had dwelt on the 
opulence of the Exeter citizens. But 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer told 
him yesterday that Exeter was too poor 
to buy silver spoons, and therefore it 
had lost its Assay Office. If that was 
so, it appeared to him that the City of 
Exeter was a decaying and not a pro- 
gressive city. His (Mr. Thorold Rogers’) 
own city had lost its. representation ; 
but that must be because it had a 
Dean and Chapter. The City of Oxford 
was a great manufacturing town how- 
ever, for they were just as much a 
manufacturing town for the manufac- 
ture of graduates as the City of London 
was for the manufacture of fagot voters. 
He considered that it was idle to discuss 
this question further, because they had 
already arrived at a decision upon it. 

Mr. INCE said, he had listened to 
the very able and interesting speech of 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. H. 8. 
Northcote) with much interest, and as 
he went on he (Mr. Ince) felt less and 
less inclined to take the course which 
he was about to take. He thought those 
large towns like Exeter and the large 
town which he had the honour to re- 
present, which at the time of the last 
Census had less than the number of elec- 
tors which would entitle them to two 
Members, but which would be now en- 
titled to two Members, having regard to 
their present population, had some cause 
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to complain. But he felt that after the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman who 
had charge of the Bill, it would be ab- 
surd to persist in this Amendment; and 
as he could not prophesy what would be 
the result, in any of these cases, of a 
division, he would not persevere with 
the Amendment which stood in his 
name. 

Str R. ASSHETON OROSS remarked 
that his hon. Friend (Mr. H. 8. North- 
cote) had put the claim of Exeter in the 
se a possible way, and therefore he 
would not attempt to add to its force; 
but he rose to say a few words in con- 
sequence of the general answer given 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board. 
The general answer which he gave really 
came to this—that however strong the 
case it could not be entertained, because 
if it were the House would have to take 
away seats from places like Wolver- 
hampton and Sheffield, or other large 
towns. Now, he entirely objected to 
that proposition. His observations al- 
luded more particularly to an Amend- 
ment which would be moved presently ; 
but as the right hon. Gentleman had 
made that general statement he felt 
bound to protest against it at once. He 
saw no magic in the number 658 as 
the number of Members in that House. 
There had been no magic used in order 
to add 12 to the number of Members, 
and it was nothing to the purpose to give 
a general answer to a strong case, for 
there was no reason why the 12 should 
not be made 13. He objected altogether 
to the proposition that if a Member 
could not make out a good case for 
taking away a seat from one constituency 
that that was to preclude him from get- 
ting an additional seat for another con- 
stituency. That was no answer to the 
argument. If a case of hardship was 
made out they ought to deal with it upon 
its merits. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
the view of the right hon. Gentleman 
was not in accord with his on this mat- 
ter. He (Sir Charles W. Dilke) did not 
consider that an increase of the number 
of Members of the House would be in 
accordance with the agreement which 
had been entered into between the two 
Parties. 

Mr. H. 8. NORTHOOTE said, he 
proposed to do what he believed to be 
his duty to his constituents in this mat- 
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ter, regardless of what might be the 
opinion of the hon. Member for South- 
wark. In re to the observa- 
tions that had fallen from the hon. 
Member, he might remind him that if 
there had not been a very able and very 
Radical Bishop at Exeter they would 
very probably have returned two Oon- 
servatives. He had hoped that he might 
have conveyed the suggestion that there 
was an alternative besides taking a 
Member from Sheffield or Wolverhamp- 
ton; Plymouth and Devonport would 
group exceedingly well, and spare a 
Member. He could not accept the re- 
commendation of the hon. and learned 
Member for Hastings (Mr. Ince) to 
withdraw his Amendment; but he did 
not think there would be any ad- 
vantage in troubling the Committee 
with a division, and therefore he should 
simply move it and allow it to be ne- 
gatived. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Sm EARDLEY WILMOT said, that 
notwithstanding what had fallen from 
the hon. and learned Member for Hast- 
ings (Mr. Ince), he felt it his duty to 
move his Amendment, which was to 
leave Hastings out of the Schedule of 
towns which were to have only one 
Member. Now, he protested in the 
strongest manner against the doctrine 
that they were to leave all those matters 
in the hands of the Treasury Bench. 
When the compact was made between 
the Leaders of the two Parties in that 
House he understood that, although the 
general principles of the Bill were 
agreed to, they, as Members of the 
House, were still entitled to discuss the 
details of the Bill. He defied the Prime 
Minister to show a single case in which 
great fundamental principles had been 
settled by a compact between the Leaders 
of the two Parties in that House. He 
did not say that the compact might not 
have been desirable; but he did say that 
they, as Members of that House, had a 
perfect right to exercise the privileges 
conferred upon them by their constituents 
of moving Amendments. With regard 
to the claims of Hastings to two Mem- 
bers, he might mention, in the first 
place, that it was perhaps the most 
ancient borough in England, and he 
thought he was right in saying that 
there was never the suspicion of corrup- 
tion having existed within it. He might 
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also remind the right hon. Gentleman 
who was in charge of the Bill (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) that Hastings had 
had many distinguished Representa- 
tives. It had been represented by the 
Earl of Liverpool, when Sir Charles 
Jenkinson, by Mr. Canning, by Lord 
Palmerston, and others; and, although 
this might be what his hon. Friend 
(Mr. H. 8. Northcote) had called a sen- 
timental consideration, still he thought 
it was a ground upon which it could 
be urged that they should be allowed 
to continue their present representation. 
Now, with regard to the manner in 
which the seats for these constituen- 
cies were to be supplied, he did not 
think that they, on that side of the 
House, were called upon to show the 
method in which seats were to be sup- 
plied under the scheme of the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board. 
He believed it to be that right hon. 
Gentleman’s measure, because he could 
not believe for a moment that the right 
hon. Gentleman who presided over the 
destinies of this country could be the 
father of such a measure as that before 
them. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would not give him his attention he 
would sit down. 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: I am 
very happy to listen to the hon. Ba- 
ronet. 

Srr EARDLEY WILMOT: The right 
hon. Gentleman was talking to the Prime 
Minister and laughing. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was very sorry if the necessary conversa- 
tion which he was obliged to hold with 
the Prime Minister had led the hon. Ba- 
ronet to believe that he was offering him 
any disrespect. 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT: The right 
hon. Gentleman laughed. 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE could 
only repeat that there was no discourtesy 
intended. 

Sr EARDLEY WILMOT : I beg to 
withdraw my Amendment, Sir. 

Mr. RAIKES begged to move the in- 
sertion of Ipswich in the Schedule, and 
thought that in this particular case they 
might make an exception to the rule 
that had been laid down. He ventured 
to think that the limits had been rather 
inconsiderately laid down. The limit of 
15,000 population was too low for bo- 
roughs to retain one Member, while 
50,000 population was not sufficient for 
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two. He could not help thinking that 
if the Committee had been free to exer- 
cise its own judgment in the matter it 
would have declined to fix the number 
at 50,000, but would have raised it to 
something higher. He believed the 
proper figure would have been 75,000 
or 80,000. He would not ask the Oom- 
mittee to raise the limit; but he would 
ask them not to extend any exceptional 
ra to Ipswich. He was not 
iased in this matter. The hon. Mem- 
bers who represented Ipswich both re- 
presented very interesting views in 
that House; but he could not help 
believing, yay from personal con- 
siderations, that it would not be difficult 
to make out a case for depriving Ipswich 
of one Member. It was a place with a 
population of scarcely 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. It had seen its best days, and 
was rapidly declining. It had been a 
much more important place than it was 
ever likely to be again, and there was 
no reason to suppose that it would make 
a fresh start and become a centre of 
population. The neighbouring borough 
of Cambridge, which was a much more 
important place, had but one Member ; 
the great City of Exeter, which they 
must admit was the capital of the West 
of England, and his old constituency 
(Chester), which, although a little 
smaller, was, at least, as important as 
Ipswich, and he believed more so, had 
only one Member each. He would 
like the Committee to remember that 
this Bill perpetuated the extreme in- 
equalities of the system by which 
great towns like Birkenhead, Cardiff, 
Huddersfield, Dewsbury, Walsall, and 
others, with 60,000 to 100,000 popu- 
lation, were still to be contented 
with one Member, yet which conferred 
upon a broken down old town like 
Ipswich two Representatives. He 
thought the Government might fairly 
make this concession, even if they ad- 
hered to their first rule in other matters, 
because it was impossible in the case of 
Ipswich to justify the two Members for 
a borough which, as he had said, was 
below the electoral quota for one Mem- 
ber. Although the right hon. Baronet 
who was in charge of the Bill would 
probably be too discreet to say that he 
agreed with him in this matter, he be- 
lieved he did so in his heart, and he 
begged to move the Amendment which 
stood in his name. 
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Amendment proposed, in 15, 
column 1, after ‘‘ Hereford” (line 19), 


insert ‘‘ Ipswich.” —(Mr. Raikes.) 
Question proposed, ‘“‘That the word 
‘Ipswich’ be there inserted.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
line must be drawn somewhere, and Ips- 
wich came within the limit fixed for two 
Members. The speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman was hardly fair to Ipswich, 
for it left in the minds of the Committee 
the impression that Ipswich was a decay- 
ing borough. Now that was not so at 
all. It was, on the other hand, a rapidly 
increasing place. In 1871 the population 
was only 42,000 odd, in 1881 it was 
50,000 odd, and it was calculated that at 
the end of the present year it would be 
54,613. Ipswich had a very much larger 
population than either Cambridge or 
Chester, and was very steadily, he might 
say rapidly, increasing. It was not by 
any means a decreasing place, and under 
these circumstances the Government con- 
sidered it was fairly entitled to retain 
its two Members. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he did not pro- 
pose to put the Committee to the trouble 
of a division; but he wished to point 
out that he had at least obtained from 
the right hon. Baronet an important 
admission. The right hon. Baronet had 
laid stress on the fact that Ipswich had 
increased since 1881, and when they 
came to consider the caso of other towns 
which vere growing that would be an 
important argument. He could only 
attribute the argument which the right 
hon. Gentleman had used to the popu- 
larity of Ipswich on the Treasury Bench. 
He begged leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LEWIS said, he thought it 
would not be convenient for him to 
raise the question he was about to raise 
—namely, the propriety of omitting 
Warwick from this Schedule; but he 
would raise it on the 5th Schedule, 
which he supposed they would approach 
before very long. 

Mr. ECKERSLEY, in moving an 
Amendment, said, he would ask the 
indulgence of the Committee while he 
briefly submitted for consideration the 
very exceptional case of the borough of 
Wigan. In the few observations he 
| Proposed to make he hoped to be able 
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to prove to the satisfaction of the Oom- 
mittee that the population properly be- 
longing to Wigan at the Census of 1881 
considerably exceeded the prescribed 
number of 50,000, and that Wigan 
ought to be left out of the Second Sche- 
dule of this Bill. According to the 
Oensus Returns of 1881, the population 
of Wigan was 48,196; but the Com- 
mittee must remember that the town 
was at that time suffering from the 
effects of a very serious colliery strike, 
which had caused many persons to leave 
in search of employment in other places; 
some migrated to Oldham, and other 
towns in Lancashire, others went to 
South Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Stafford- 
shire, Shropshire, and North and South 
Wales, the result being that the empty 
houses of Wigan, at the Oensus of 1881, 
amounted to the large number of 1,287, 
being 842 more than there would have 
been if they had formed the same pro- 
portion as was the case at the Census of 
1871. Now, if the greater part of those 
842 houses had been occupied at the 
time of the last Census, as they would 
have been under any ordinary circum- 
stances, the population would have ex- 
ceeded 61,000. Again, the population 
of Wigan, according to the Census of 
1871, was upwards of 39,000, and be- 
tween the Census of 1871 and the 
Census of 1881 there were 2,760 new 
houses erected, as against only 200 that 
were destroyed. If the greater portion 
of those new houses had been inhabited 
at the Census of 1881, as they would 
have been under ordinary circumstances, 
the population would have exceeded 
51,000. These statements were fully 
corroborated by an estimate which was 
made by the Registrar of Births and 
Deaths, at the end of May, 1881, about 
two months after the Census was taken, 
which clearly demonstrated that at least 
3,000 persons had returned to the town, 
many of them to the same houses which 
they had occupied previous to the strike, 
and a large number of them had resumed 
work under their former employers. The 
Committee should bear in mind that this 
estimate was made in May, 1881, for the 
information of the local authorities. The 
basis on which the estimate was founded 
wes worthy of notice. In one street, 
consisting of 60 houses, only six were 
occupied during the strike; when the 
strike was over every one of them be- 
came tenanted ; and many other instances 
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of a similar character were fonnd in the 
districts where the colliers resided. The 
return of the 3,000 persons to the town 
brought the population to over 51,000 
at the end of May, 1881. It might be 
stated that absentees were not enume- 
rated in the Census of seaport towns. 
That must be admitted ; but he con- 
tended that the two cases were not 
analogous. The absentees in seaport 
towns did not vary very materially at one 
Census from another; but the case of 
Wigan, where there was a temporary 
migration of large numbers at the time 
of the Oensus of 1881, the population 
was reduced below the prescribed limits 
only for a period of two or three months. 
In his opinion, the migration by these 
sturdy, independent Wigan colliers was 
a movement which deserved the highest 
commendation from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, for it showed the fixed deter- 
mination of the colliers to support 
themselves and their families by their 
own exertions, rather than rely on the 
poor rates or on public charity in times 
of great difficulty and distress. Wigan 
was one of the three towns in Lanca- 
shire which was ordered to return two 
Members to the first Parliament, which 
was convened in the Kingdom upwards of 
600 years ago; and during the whole of 
that period the duties and obligations at- 
tendant upon that privilege had, he be- 
lieved, been faithfully performed. He 
himself felt very strongly upon this ques- 
tion, and so did all the inhabitants of 
Wigan, irrespective of politics. All the 
employers and employed were very de- 
sirous that this privilege of returning two 
Members should be preserved to them. 
They felt that they ought not to be de- 
prived of one Member simply because the 
Census happened to be taken at a time 
when the town was suffering from a 
great public calamity. He appealed to 
the Committee to meet this exceptional 
case in that spirit of magnanimity and 
justice which was the great characteristic 
of our Parliamentary proceedings; and 
he asked them to act up to. the spirit 
and intention of the Bill, which, as they 
had been assured over and over again 
by the Prime Minister, was one of en- 
franchisement. He hoped the Bill 
would preserve to Wigan that right of 
returning two Members to Parliament 
which it had always possessed, and to 
which he firmly believed it was justly 
entitled under this Bill. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 15, 
column 2, line,16, to leave out ‘‘ Wigan.” 
—(Hr. Eckersley.) 


Question proposed, “That ‘ Wigan’ 
stand part of the Schedule.” 


Mr. A. F. EGERTON wished, before 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) rose, to 
say a few words in support of the 
Amendment proposed by his hon. Col- 
league. He did not think he need 
speak at any great length in support of 
it, for he hoped it would easily commend 
itself to the Committee, and it appeared 
to him that his hon. Colleage had satis- 
factorily made out that Wigan had a 
claim, as of right, still to continue to 
return two Members to Parliament. It 
might be said by the right hon. Baronet 
that the Government could not go behind 
the Census Returns; but surely this was 
an altogether exceptional case. It might 
be said that seaport towns were in pre- 
cisely the same position ;, but he would 
put it to the Committee to say whether 
there was not a great difference between 
the case of Wigan and that of the seaport 
towns? The exodus from Wigan was 
one of a purely temporary character. 
It so happened that there was a great 
strike, which emptied a vast number of 
houses, and, as his hon. Colleague had 
pointed out, after a short time those 
houses became full again. But it so 
happened that during the precise period 
at which the Census was taken those 
houses were empty. He maintained 
that that formed a very strong ground 
for some relaxation of the determination 
of the Government with reference to the 
claims of Wigan to have two Members. 
He based those claims not only on the 
fact, which was well known toeverybody, 
that Wigan had returned two Members 
for upwards of 600 years, but also on 
the conditions and nature of the indus- 
tries and trades which were carried on 
there. All who knew Lancashire knew 
well that Wigan was a sort of capital of 
the coal trade for South-West and also, 
to a great extent, for South-East Lanca- 
shire. It had been in that position for 
a long time. It was also concerned 
directiy with the iron trade—in fact, it 
was a manufacturing and a colliery town, 
and worthily performed the duties of a 
centre of those important trades, because 
he believed that the only mining school 
in Lancashire, which was of the greatest 
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possible value, was conducted in that 
town. Under those circumstances, he 
hoped his hon. Friend would not be met 
by a non possumus, for that was the only 
argument that could be used against 
him. He might be asked, ‘‘ Where are 
you to get the Member from?” But he 
would humbly suggest that there was 
more than one place from which a 
Member might properly be taken. There 
was one flagrant case—-the case of War- 
wick—where a Member might be ob- 
tained, for he contended that the claims 
of Wigan most completely outweighed 
those of Warwick and Leamington. On 
all those grounds he asked the con- ' 
sideration of the Committee for the 
Amendment which had been placed on 
the Paper by his hon. Colleague. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The hon. 
Member who has just spoken has argued 
the matter in such a way as to almost 
amount to a breach of the agreement, 
just as the right hon. Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
was also going to argue a little while 
ago. Asa matter of fact, there are two 
different proposals to keep the second 
seat for Wigan. The proposal which 
was made by the Corporation of Wigan, 
and which has been circulated generally 
among Members of this House, was one 
of a different kind from the one made 
now. The Corporation of Wigan pro- 
posed, by extending the boundaries of 
the borough, to bring it up above the 
50,000 limit. I do not quite know 
which of the two proposals it is that I 
have to meet. If the proposal is to 
leave the borough as it is with a Census 
population under 50,000, and to give it 
a second Member, I should say that that 
was a great departure from the lines of 
the agreement; but if the proposal is 
that of the Corporation, to largely ex- 
tend the boundaries, and give a second 
Member to the borough so extended by 
the addition of considerable surround- 
ing districts, then no doubt we might do 
that and give the other Member. But 
that proposal, which the Corporation 
made and circulated among Members of 
the House, is open to objection upon 
other grounds. Committees of the 


House of Commons of late years have 
proceeded upon a very intelligible prin- 
ciple in regard to the extension of muni- 
cipal boundaries, and they have acted 
in such a way as not to take in Local 
Board areas outside the municipality 
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except in cases where the Local Board 
district desired to be so absorbed. The 
borough of Wigan is surrounded by aa 
urban population. That is the case, not 
only of Wigan, but of the Lancashire 
towns generally, and you get the same 
thing in other parts of the country, as, 
for instance, in Staffordshire. The towns 
stretch towards one another along the 
roads, and almost every town is con- 
nected by rows of houses along the 
roads with almost every other. We 
have thought the best way to deal with 
these urban populations is by the single- 
Member county division system, and 
- even before that we thought of dealing 
with special cases in that way. If you 
propose to extend the borough of Wigan 
you are met by the fact that all round 
it this urban population is in Local 
Board districts. There is a complete 
ring of Local Board districts all round 
the borough of Wigan, and these Local 
Board districts are strongly opposed to 
being absorbed by Wigan. They wish 
to remain as county divisions, and they 
altogether object to being swallowed up 
by the borough. The Mayor of Wigan 
says he hopes to diminish the opposition 
of these districts by giving them a 
strong pledge that no attempt will be 
made to extend the municipal bounda- 
ries of Wigan, but only the Parliamen- 
tary boundaries; but still the places 
affected express a strong preference for 
being left as county divisions. I am, 
therefore, not quite certain what is the 
case which we have to meet—whether 
it is the extension of the borough 
boundaries so as to get above the 
50,000 limit, or leaving the boundaries 
alone and thus going below that limit. 
If Wigan were extended, it would be 
extended like a star-fish, with long arms 
all round running into different parts of 
Lancashire. It would certainly be more 
like a star-fish than an ordinary borough. 
If it is to be left as it is, without the 
necessary population, then that would 
certainly be a distinct breach of the 

eement arrived at with regard to the 
50,000 limit. There is also another 
question. If Wigan is to retain its 
second Member, where is that Member 
to come from. The right hon. Member 
for South-West Lancashire (Sir R. 
Assheton Oross) told us that if the 
House is to be increased by 12 new 
Members, he did not see why it should 
not be increased by 13. I am bound to 
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say that that would be a breach of the 
agreement, because we agreed that the 
number of the Members of the House 
was only to be increased by 12, to meet 
the claims of Scotland. The hon. Mem- 
ber who has just spoken (Mr. A. F. 
Egerton) says we might do what is 
asked by taking a Member from War- 
wick, and other Members in the course 
of the previous discussions have men- 
tioned other places from which Members 
might be taken. But there are 37,000 
people in the new borough of Warwick 
and Leamington. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite laughs; but if he will look at 
the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners of 1868, he will find that the 
Governmént were only carrying out 
those recommendations in regard to 
Warwick and Leamington. With so 
large a population it is clear that even 
if one seat were taken away from the 
borough, it would have to be given back 
again in the shape of a county district, 
for the boundaries would have to be 
re-arranged, and a county district would 
thus be created which would certainly 
require a Member to represent it. In 
that way Warwick and the neighbour- 
hood could not lose a seat, so that the 
case is not much advanced. Under 
these circumstances I must ask the 
Committee to reject this proposal. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: I am 
sorry to trouble the Committee again ; 
but I would point out that no one knows 
the condition of this district better than 
the Prime Minister himself. I am not 
at all prepared to assent to the doctrine 
just laid down by the right hon. Baronet, 
that it would be any breach of the 
agreement to allow Wigan to retain its 
two Members. The right hon. Baronet 
says that the limit of 50,000 was settled 
by the two Parties. But it was never 
settled between the two Parties that this 
question of the 50,000 limit was to be 
regulated simply by the Census of 1881. 
The real question is whether, as a mat- 
ter of equity, the borough of Wigan 
had not 50,000 inhabitants even in that 
very year? It was only by the parti- 
cular accident of a particular strike 
that the inhabitants of Wigan were not 
far over the mark laid down at the time 
the Census was taken. The right hon. 
Baronet himself, when answering the 
hon. Member for Exeter (Mr. H. 8. 
Northcote), alluded to the increase which 
had taken place in certain cases since 
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1881, and spoke of what was the popu- 
lation at the present time. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: That 
was only in answer to the hon. Member, 
who spoke of a particular borough as a 
declining place. 

Sir. R. ASSHETON CROSS: Well, 
at all events, here we have the case of a 
very thriving borough and a very old 
one, which has sent Members to Parlia- 
ment for hundreds of years. It is a 
very thriving borough, and if the right 
hon. Baronet will look at the Census for 
several decenninal periods, he will see 
how it has been growing. In the Cen- 
sus of 1871 there were 7,000 houses in 
the borough. In 1881 there were 9,700 
houses, and at the present time there 
are 10,000. Therefore, it is very largely 
growing, and the inhabitants were only 
reduced below the number of 50,000 
when the Census was taken by the acci- 
dental circumstance that a strike hap- 
pened at that particular moment. It is 
not the fact that the population of the 
borough had permanently decreased at 
all, and, as the hon. Member for Wigan 
(Mr. Eckersley) has pointed out very 
sensibly and properly, it was to the 
credit of these poor colliers that, instead 
of staying in the borough to rely on the 
relief of charity or the rates, they all 
went out to other towns to seek other 
work, and so were enabled to retain 
their self-respect and independence. I 
think the case of the borough is a very 
hard one indeed, and it is no answer 
whatever to say that the limit of 50,000 
is a bargain between the two Parties, 
because the question is, whether Wigan 
had not really and practically the full 
number of population to carry her above 
the limit? Simply for a few months, 
owing toa particular strike, there was 
a sort of exodus of between 2,000 and 
3,000 people ; but they all came back. 
Youcannot say that the permanent popu- 
lation of Wigan has been below 50,000, 
and therefore the answer is good as to 
any compact between the Parties, be- 
cause in equity and fairness the borough 
has had, and it has at the present mo- 
ment, a population of more than 50,000. 
I think this is a very strong case indeed 
to press on the consideration of the 
Committee. I hope my hon. Friend 
will go to a division, and I shall cer- 
tainly support him. The right hon. 
Baronet said he was not quite aware 
which case he had to meet—whether it 





was the case as presented by my hon. 
Friend, or the case as presented by the 
Mayor of Wigan for the incorporation 
into the borough of certain large popu- 
lous districts just outside. But the case 
presented by the Mayor of Wigan is not 
the case which we are arguing now ; and 
it is possible when we come to the latter 
part of the Bill, if we fail in this Mo- 
tion, which I hope we shall not, there 
may be others submitted to the Com- 
mittee as to what ought to be the boun- 
daries of Wigan. But, taking the mat- 
ter as it stands at present, the right hon. 
Baronet must see that the particular 
point which we are arguing, and none 
other, is that the borough of Wigan, 
for all practical purposes and in all 
equity, has not had a population of less 
than 50,000. Therefore, we are in 
equity entirely within the limit laid down 
in the compact between the two Parties, 
and it would be a very hard case indeed 
if the borough should be excluded from 
the benefit of having two Members, as 
it always has had, simply because of 
that temporary exodus of a portion of 
the people who went away with the in- 
tention of returning, and who did re- 


turn. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
has not, I think, added much to the 
strength of the case presented by the 
hon. Member for Wigan (Mr. Eckersley). 
The sole point he relies upon is that a 
certain portion of the population de- 
serted the borough in consequence of a 
strike, and returned to it afterwards. 
Well, in what way does that differ from 
the case of towns which have been 
rapidly increasing since the Census was 
taken? Take the case of Hastings, for 
instance. Everybody knows that Hast- 
ings has greatly increased since the Oen- 
sus Returns of 1881, and the same 
priaciple, if adopted in the case of 
Wigan, would demand consideration in 
Hastings. My own constituency—that 
of Reading—affords another example. 
It had a population, according to the 
Census of 1881, of 47,000—that is to 
say, the Bill proposes to extend its 
boundaries, and when they are so ex- 
tended the population of the district 
covered was 47,000 in that year. But 
everybody knows very well that the 
population of that district is now far 
beyond the limit of 50,000, so rapid has 
been its increase. What difference is 
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there, then, in principle between the 
case of Reading and that of Wigan? 
The right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) says he makes this 
claim as a matter of equity. But what 

sible equity can arise in the matter ? 
Who is the equity between? Is it be- 
tween Wigan and some other consti- 
tuencies? I must say that I altogether 
fail to understand how the term can in 
any proper sense be applied to the ques- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman has 
been totally silent on the point as to 
where the second Member for Wigan is 
to come from. Is the total number of 
Members of the House to be increased 
by one? If so, that is contrary to the 
agreement between the Leaders of the 
two Parties, and it would be very un- 
desirable to re-open the question, because 
if we once break through the rule in 
order to meet the case of Wigan, we 
shall have other cases raised on behalf 
of other towns such as Exeter, Hastings, 
Reading, and others, and we might be 
called upon imperceptibly to increase 
the total number of Members of the 
House until that increase went to a very 
extraordinary extent. The case made 
out for Wigan is not substantially dif- 
ferent from that of Exeter, Hastings, 
Reading, and many other towns that 
might be named, and if we once give 
way to the appeal now made to us, we 
should be led into furtherchanges. The 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. A. F. Eger- 
ton) says we might take the Member 
asked fori rom Warwick ; but the hon. 
Gentleman did not avail himself of the 
opportunity which occurred a few mi- 
nutes ago of proposing that the reduc- 
tion should be made in the case of 
Warwick. The House has therefore de- 
cided the matter so far as Warwick is 
concerned, and hasresolved that Warwick 
and Leamington, with a population of 
87,000, shall have a Member. Even if 
separate borough representation were 
not given to these towns, you would 
have, as my right hon. Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
has said, to make them into a county 
district. |The towns in Lancashire, I 
think, have less claims than many of the 
Southern boroughs, such as Hastings. 
All round Wigan the population is 
— an urban population, and 

neashire is divided into one-Member 
districts. The whole population there 
is practically urban, and therefore there 
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is no reason for increasing the represen- 
tation of Wigan itself. It appears to 
me that the case made out by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite and by the 
hon. Members for Wigan is not different 
from that of many other places. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: I must 
object to the speech just delivered by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
Genera], because he has entirely mis- 
stated the case. My case is not that 
Wigan has increased in population since 
1881, but that it was over the limit of 
50,000 before then, and it was only a 
temporary occurrence which happened 
when the Census was taken which re- 
duced it for the moment below that limit. 
It is a town which for all practical pur- 
poses had been over 50,000 long before 
1881. I only alluded to the increase 
since in order to show that it is increasing 
in spite of the exodus which took place 
then. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With what the 
“2 ym was before the year 1881 we 

ave no concern whatever. Wigan in 
1881 was below the mark ; Wigan since 
that time has come above the mark; 
but so, beyond all doubt, have many 
other towns which were also below the 
mark in 1881, but which have since got 
above the mark, and are continuing to 
increase. You cannot, therefore, estab- 
lish a distinction in the case of Wigan 
as against other towns by showing that 
before 1881 it was above the limit. That 
is the contention, and it is perfectly 
plain that you cannot deal with the case 
of Wigan exceptionally. It would in- 
volve the necessity of discovering a very 
considerable number of seats—I believe 
not less than eight or nine. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, his con- 
tention was that Wigan, within two or 
three months of the Census being taken, 
was over the mark. He would draw an 
analogy between the case of Wigan and 
the case of Grenada during the recent 
earthquake, when a vast number of 
citizens left the town and encamped out- 
side, and if a Census had been taken at 
that particular time, those people could 
not have been included within it as ac- 
tually inhabiting the town. There was 
a strong analogy between that case and 
the case of Wigan. 

Mr. LEA said, he had heard the ar- 
— of the Postmaster General (Mr. 

haw Lefevre) ; but they did not seem to 
him to meet the arguments of the right 
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hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross), who rightly contended that 
the case of Wigan differed essentially 
from that of Reading and of the other 
towns mentioned, inasmuch as Wigan, 
only a few months—or, as he believed 
the actual fact to be, only a few weeks, 
not months—before the Census was 
taken, had a population exceeding 
50,000, and within a few weeks after- 
terwards the population again exceeded 
50,000. No contention on the part of 
the Postmaster General for Reading, or 
any other town, could have any value 
when dealing with the facts before 1881 ; 
and therefore, in making an exception 
in favour of Wigan, the Committee 
would only be doing justice to that bo- 
rough, and they would not be doing any 
injustice to Reading or to any other 
lace. 

Mr. ECROYD said, he did not wish 
to stand for many minutes between 
the Committee and a division. He 
thought the right hon. Gentlemen 
who had spoken from the Ministerial 
side had entirely failed to establish 
their contention that the case of 
Wigan did not present any exceptional 
features. If the Census of Wigan had 
been taken two months earlier or later 
in 1881 than it was, the population would 
have been decidedly above 50,000. In 
point of fact, the real population of 
Wigan at the time the Census was taken 
was greater than that of Ipswich, and the 
population of Wigan to-day was greater 
than that of Ipswich. He rose particu- 
larly, however, to refer to the extraor- 
dinary statement made by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
in charge of the Bill in defending 
the course taken with regard to War- 
wick. It had been understood that 
grouping was not one of the principles 
of the Bill, and yet the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that if the grouping of 
Warwick and Leamington were aban- 
doned 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I never 
said grouping. 

Mr. ECROYD said, they would not 
dispute about words; it was understood 
by everybody that an exceptional course 
had been resorted to in the case of 
Warwick and Leamington. At all 
events, the essence of what the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
said was that if Warwick and Leaming- 





ton were not to have a Member, a popu- | 
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lation of 87,000 would be thrown into 
the county, and therefore the represen- 
tation of Warwickshire would require 
reconsideration. Now, if Warwick and 
Leamington were thrown into the county, 
Warwickshire, to which four Members 
had been assigned, would still contain 
31,000 fewer people than North-East 
Lancashire, to which only four Members 
were given. There was, therefore, no 
possible reason why, if Warwick and 
Leamington were thrown into the county, 
the representation of Warwickshire 
should be reconsilered. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that it had 
been asked, admitting that the case of 
Wigan was exceptional, where the 
Member was to be taken from. If the 
rules were to be applied strictly, there 
would be no difficulty in finding a second 
Member for Wigan. 165,000 was fixed 
as the limit of population entitled to 
three Members. Now, if the figures 
which had been quoted several times 
were correct, Wolverhampton had only 
a population of 164,332, and therefore 
it was only entitled to two Members. 
His suggestion was that one of the 
Members to be given to Wolverhampton 
should be taken away and given to 
Wigan. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 91; 
Noes 65: Majority 26.-— (Div. List, 
No. 73.) 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 

ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 
Resolutions [19th March ] reported. 
EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)—GENE- 
RAL GRAHAM'S ADVANCE—ACTION 

NEAR SUAKIN. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: Mr. Speaker, 
on the Motion for the Report of Supply 
I wish to ask the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for War (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) whether he has 
received any information which he can 
give to the House with reference to an 
action which is reported to have taken 
place to-day in the Soudan ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Mr. Speaker, I have received two tele- 
grams from General Graham. It is 
gt that one may have been pub- 
ished in the evening papers; but per- 
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haps I had better read both of the tele- 
grams to the House— 


‘¢Suakin, March 20, 5 p.m. 
“From General Graham to War 
Secretary, London. 


*‘ Hasheen, March 20, 3.30 p.m.—Moved out 
from camp 6.15, leaving Shropshire and details 
as guards. Reached first hill 8.20. Enemy re- 
tired and occupied other hill one mile and 
a-quarter distant. After short halt ordered 
Berkshire and Marines to clear high isolated 
hill; Indian Contingent and Guards in support. 
This was done very effectually. Enemy, being 
driven off ridge, streamed away south towards 
Tamai, and were charged by two squadrons 
Indian Lancers in bush. Cavalry retired on 
Guards; many of enemy passed Guards at foot 
of hill and made for hill west of Hasheen 
Valley, and were shelled by Royal Horse Artil- 
lery. Other parties, moving round our right, 
were engaged in bush by 5th Lancers. Mean- 
while zariba, with four intrenched posts on hill 
commanding it, is being formed. Advanced 
troops have all returned to this position, and 
will return to camp, leaving East Surrey and 
two Krupp guns, four Gardners, water tanks, 
and signal appliances at intrenched position. 
Killed :—Scots Guards, Captain Dalison, Pri- 
vate Ashley ; 5th Lancers, Troop Sergent Major 
Nicholls, Private Edwards; 9th Bengal Lancers, 
one non-commissioned officer, four sowars. 
Wounded :—Surgeon Major Lane, A.M.S., se- 
verely ; Scots Guards, six men; Coldstreams, 
eight men; Grenadiers, eight mer ; Berkshire, 
two men ; 5th Lancers, Major Harvey, severely ; 
two men slightly ; 9th Bengal Cavalry, Major 
Robertson, severely ; seven sowars; 15th Sikhs, 
one map; 70th Sikhs, two men. Infantry be- 
haved with great steadiness. Strength of enemy 
= 4,000. Loss unknown, but consider- 
able. 


I have since received another telegram 
sent to Lord Wolseley to the following 
effect :— 


“ Suakin, March 20, 9.35 p.m. 

‘* Following to Wolseley to-day :—The result 
of to-day’s operations has been to establish a 
strong position commanding the Hasheen Valley, 
and protectirg my right flank and line of com- 
munication in the ensuing operations against 
Tamai. The Cavalry showed great dash and 
individual gallantry in very difficult ground 
covered with high thorn bushes, occupied by an 
agile and determined enemy. The Infantry 
proved that when properly handled they could 
master the enemy in any position. The Berk- 
shire, supported by Marines, stormed a steep 
hill strongly held, while the Guards showed an 
unshaken front when attacked in the thickest 
scrub, and protected the Cavalry by steady 
volleys. The Indian Brigade also worked admi- 
rably. The practice of the Artillery was excel- 
lent, and the positions chosen with judgment. 
The Royal Engineers, assisted by Madras 
Sappers and Miners and working parties of 
East Surrey, planned and executed the defensive 
works with great skill and coolness, although 
repeatedly threatened with attack by the enter- 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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prising enemy, who at one time swarmed round 
on all sides—Graham, Suakin.”’ 


First Resolution agreed to. 


(2.) “ That a sum, not exceeding £4,543,000» 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge of the Pay, Allowances, and other 
Charges of Her Majesty’s Land Forces at Home 
and Abroad (exclusive of India), which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1886.” 


Resolution read a second time. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that, owing 
to some misapprehension as to when the 
Question was put, he was unable to 
move in Committee the Amendment he 
now proposed to move. He desired to 
move the reduction of the Vote by the 
sum of £500,000. He had gathered 
from a statement made by the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
War (the Marquess of Hartington) that 
about £70,000 was now in his Estimate 
in excess of what would be the cost of 
the troops of England that were now 
forming the garrison in Egypt. He not 
only wished to move the reduction of 
the Vote by this £70,000, but by a fur- 
ther sum, and he had put the total down 
at £500,000. The garrison that they 
had in Egypt had been there for several 
years; it amounted, he believed, to 
about 6,000 men. The cost to them of 
those men would be considerably in 
excess of £500,000 ; but he did not wish 
to charge Egypt any more than was 
absolutely just, and therefore he only 
proposed to reduce the Vote by the 
amount he had already mentioned. As 
he had said, this garrison had been in 
Egypt for several years, and he thought 
it was very possible that it would be 
there some years longer. Now, although 
he had often raised this question in the 
House, he had never received a definite 
reason for their having to pay for those 
troops. It was very obvious they were 
there not to defend the country from its 
enemies, because when an enemy pre- 
sented himself they sent over a separate 
Army. As a matter of fact, they were 
there to fulfil the duty which was 
fulfilled by a gendarmerie—in other 
words, to maintain order in Egypt. 
They had put up a Khedive, they consi- 
dered that that Khedive ought to be 
defended by some armed force, and 
therefore they had permanently, so to 
speak, established that garrison of 6,000 
men in the country. Under those cir- 
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cumstances, it seemed to him that the 
cost of maintaining that garrison formed 
part of the expenses of the adminis- 
tration of Egypt, and, that being so, he 
did not see why the taxpayers of this 
country should pay for the troops. Yes- 
terday, during the debate on the Army 
Estimates, he heard many hon. Gentle- 
men speak as old soldiers. Now, he 
spoke asan old taxpayer. Hon. Gentle- 
men on the Treasury Bench seemed to 
play with hundreds and thousands and 
millions of pounds in the most easy 
way, and, in order to make things com- 
fortable, they said—‘“ Let the British 
taxpayer pay this.” He did not see 
why the British taxpayer should pay 
for those troops. He had no desire to 
raise an Egyptian debate—the matter 
was known in all its intricacies—but he 
had frequently asked hon. Gentlemen 
on the Liberal side if they knew why 
their troops were in Egypt, and they 
had said they did not. He was sure no 
one in the country did. He therefore 
thought the Egyptian Government ought 
to pay for the troops. Perhaps they 
might be told that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment could not pay. It was well known 
that the Egyptian Government could 
pay were it not that they were obliged 
to pay such large sums in interest to 
the bondholders. Obviously, the ex- 
penses of the administration of the coun- 
try must come before the payment of its 
debts, just as the expenses of a railway 
must be defrayed before any dividend was 
paid tothe debenture holdersor the share- 
holders. The question was not one be- 
tween us and the unfortunate fellaheen, 
but between us and the bondholders; 
and he was one of those who thought 
that it was not the taxpayers of this 
country, but the bondholders of Egypt, 
who ought to pay a portion of the ex- 
pense of the necessary administration 
of that country. He therefore begged 
to move the Amendment which stood in 
his name. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
‘« £4,543,000,” and insert “ £4,043,000,” 
—(Mr. Labouchere, )—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘£4,543,000’ 
stand part of the said Resolution.” 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he did not think the House would 
desire that he should enter into a dis- 
cussion of this question at that hour of 
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the night (12.45). Asa matter of fact, 
he really had nothing to add to what 
he said in reply to a Question put by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell) on the Motion 
that the Speaker should leave the Chair. 
On that occasion his hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) suggested that the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy should not press a Motion 
he had made, but should move a reduc- 
tion of the Vote. The hon. Member for 
Northampton was anxious to take every 
opportunity of protesting against any 
payment by the taxpayers of this coun- 
try for the occupation of Egypt, although 
he (the Marquess of Hartington) might 
point out that, a short-time ago, his 
hon. Friend was one of those who urged 
that that occupation should be under- 
taken. He (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) quite admitted that those who alto- 
gether objected to the occupation of 
Egypt by a British Army, and to any 
part of the expenditure involved by that 
occupation falling on the British tax- 
payers, were entitled to take every legiti- 
mate opportunity, and this was one of 
them, of protesting by their votes 
against such a policy; but it did not 
follow that the Government were obliged 
on every possible occasion to enter into 
a discussion of the matter. Especially 
at that moment they were not so obliged, 
because very shortly there was to be a 
discussion upon the arrangements which 
had lately been entered into by the Go- 
vernment and the European Powers with 
regard to Egyptian finances. That would 
be, in his opinion, the proper time to 
discuss whether the cost of the occupa- 
tion should fall on the British taxpayers, 
the Egyptian taxpayers, or the bond- 
holders. The Government had endea- 
voured to make the Egyptian bond- 
holders contribute some of the expenses 
which were involved in the occupation. 
It was very fair to raise the question 
whether they contributed a sufficient 
amount; but a proper and convenient 
opportunity for the discussion of such a 
question would be when the general 
financial arrangements were submitted 
to the House. It would only be a waste 
of time at that late hour to go into the 
subject. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
after the discussion which took place 
upon his Motion the other night, he 
should not have thought it necessary to 
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raise the question again, especially as 
another opportunity for discussion would 
be afforded. But there was another 
subject in respect to which he was very 
much inclined to propose a reduction of 
the Vote by £500,000—a subject on 
which he did not know whether they 
would have any opportunity of a discus- 
sion—namely, the Bechuanaland Expe- 
dition. He could not hope that a proper 
discussion on this question could be 
raised at that time; but he felt bound 
to protest against £500,000 being ex- 
pended in Bechuanaland in addition to 
the £750,000 voted last year. They 
seemed to forget that little wars became 
considerable wars. In Bechuanaland 
they were undertaking very serious re- 
sponsibility and incurring very great 
expense without saying what they were 
going to do. He believed that origin- 
ally it was understood they would only 
undertake the Expedition for a short 
time, and that then the Cape Govern- 
ment would take the matter off their 
hands. They had sent a very strong- 
handed General (Sir Charles Warren), 
who seemed to be giving great satisfac- 
tion to one class of the people and great 
dissatisfaction to another class. Accord- 
ing to the statements of the Special Cor- 
respondent of Zhe Standard—a gentle- 
man who seemed very impartial—an 
extremely bad feeling was being created 
by Sir Charles Warren’s proceedings. 
They had already expended £1,250,000 
upon the Bechuanaland Expedition ; 
there did not appear any probability of 
its being brought to an end for some 
considerable time yet; and that the 
Cape Government would take the affair 
into their own hands was more impro- 
bable than ever. This £1,250,000, he 
maintained, was all going into the 
pockets of the people of Stellaland and 
Cape Colony. [‘‘ Divide!” ] He did 
not wish to say much more, but he 
wished to register a protest in the 
matter. They were paying for a waggon 
to traverse a distance of 80 miles, £120, 
which was at the rate of 30s. per 
mile. That was an enormous amount 
to be taken out of the pockets of the 
taxpayers at home to be put into the 
pockets of the Colonists. They had 
entered upon a little war which, at any 
time, might become a considerable one, 
and which might enormously increase 
the burdens imposed upon the taxpayers 
of the country. 


Sir George Campbell 


{CUMMONS} 
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Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, he 
did not intend to detain the House very 
long; but he wished just to explain 
why he had very great pleasure in sup- 
porting the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). He 
thought, on the part of a Government 
which professed to have in it a great 
deal of the Radical element, the expen- 
diture of hundreds and thousands of 
pounds on the maintenance of a British 
Army in Egypt and in the furtherance 
of a useless war in South Africa, was 
simply scandalous. Unfortunately, it 
was not in the power of the people of 
this country to check that expenditure 
now. The Government could have its 
way for the present, and until a General 
Election arrived; but he was perfectly 
certain that when a General Election 
did come the people would show, in no 
unequivocal manner, their strong ap- 
proval of the action of those Members 
who had endeavoured to check the reck- 
less expenditure of the Government. 
He. had no doubt that the people of the 
country would return a very proper 
verdict against the sham Radicalism of 
Her Majesty’s Government. The main- 
tenance of a British Army in Egypt at 
the present time was altogether unjusti- 
fiable. He believed that the Earl of 
Northbrook, in his Report upon the 
condition of affairs in Egypt, had said 
that however good an English Army 
might be for the ordinary purposes of 
war, for police work it certainly was not 
fit. So far as he could make out, the 
money that was being expended—de- 
rived from the reduction of interest on 
the Debt—was intended to pay the 
soldiers in Egypt who were doing the 
work of police. He believed the Egyp- 
tian people had a very proper apprecia- 
tion of the advantages of a Police Force 
in the country, and that they would pay 
that money twice over if they believed 
the result would be to rid the country of 
the garrisons which the Government 
wished this country to pay for in Egypt. 
It was quite time that Members of the 
House, both English and Irish, in the 
interests of humanity and of the toiling 
masses of the people of the United 
Kingdom, raised their voices against 
this reckless expenditure of Imperial 
funds on the maintenance of an Army 
in a country totally opposed to its pre- 
sence. With reference to the South 
African part of the question, he had 
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said before, from his place in the House, 
before Sir Charles Warren went out, 
that that officer’s departure would very 
probably have the effect of involving 
Her Majesty’s Government in another 
war with the Dutch portion of the in- 
habitants of the Cape of Good Hope. 
He had asked a Question that day with 
reference to Sir Charles Warren’s mis- 
sion, and he had received an answer 
from the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies which was not an answer 
likely to strengthen any impression 
which might exist in this country as to 
the possibility or probability of Sir 
Charles Warren bringing his mission 
to a successful issue in a peaceable way. 
On the contrary, as had been stated 
strongly and truly, the reports which 
had reached this country of the doings 
and actions of Sir Charles Warren all 
pointed to the conclusion that war was 
more likely than peace in consequence 
of the way in which he had aroused the 
ire of the Dutch inhabitants. The send- 
ing out of a filibustering Expedition 
such as that of Sir Charles Warren’s 
was simply a provocation to the Dutch 
people in the Colony; and it must not 
be forgotten that they formed 80 per 
cent of the entire population. It was 
most galling to these people to have 
this country sending out their Generals 
and soldiers to ‘‘ boss’’ them, so to speak. 
The people of Cape Colony were quite 
capable of settling their differences with- 
out the interference of English troops; 
and, therefore, as well as objecting to 
the garrison in Egypt, he should sup- 
port the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Northampton. He thought it was 
simply disgraceful that when questions 
affecting the voting of such large sums 
of money as this came before the House 
the Benches should be empty. If there 
was a scene of excitement in the House, 


and it became the duty of Mr. Speaker, ' 


in the cause of Order, to suspend an 
hon. Member, the Benches on both sides 
of the House would be crowded—there 
would not be aseat vacant. Now, how- 
ever, because the question was only one 
of voting away the taxes of the hard- 
working people of this country, there 
were only half-a-dozen independent 
Members present. He was glad to see 
a Member of the Government present 
who had a great character for Radi- 
calism—although he was not proving 
his Radical principles by refusing to 
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raise his voice on this occasion in sup- 
port of the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Northampton. He (Mr. W. Red- 
mond) was sorry there were not more 
hon. Members present to vote against 
the maintenance of a British garrison 
in Egypt and the carrying on of a costly 
and useless war in South Africa. Though 
he had no particular solicitude for the 
welfare of the British people, or the econo- 
mizing of the expenditure of the British 
public, he should do everything in his 
power, whilst he had a seat in the House, 
to protest against British aggression. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 67 ; Noes 
18: Majority 49.—(Div. List, No. 74.) 

Resolution agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Resolution, which, upon 
the 19th day of this instant March, was re- 
ported from the Committee of Supply, and then 
agreed to by the House, be now read; and the 
same was read, as followeth :— 

“That 59,000 men and boys be employed for 
the Sea and Coast Guard Services for the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1886, including 
12,900 Royal Marines.”’ 

Ordered, That leave be given to bring ina 
Bill to provide, during Twelve Months, for the 
Discipline and Regulation of the Army ; and 
that the Marquis of Hartineton, The JupGe 
Apvocare, and Sir Tuomas Brassey do prepare 
and bring it in. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 104.] 


WAYS AND MEANS.—REPORT. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 2) BILL. 
Resolutions { March 19] reported. 


Mr. SEXTON said, that upon this 
Motion he was obliged, as a matter of 
duty, to express the deep dissatisfaction 
which was felt by the Irish Members at 
the course pursued by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man) since these Sittings began in re- 
gard to Irish Bills, and the course pur- 
sued by the Government generally. He 
referred to the neglect on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman to introduce a 
Bill on the subject of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland. The subject of that Bill 
was one which the Irish Members had 
since the beginning of last year strenu- 
ously and constantly endeavoured to 
bring under the notice of the House. 
They had urged it when the Estimates 
were under consideration, and had 
brought it forward in the form of a Mo- 
tion, and, from beginning to end of last 
year, they had been deluded by the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Trevelyan) 
by promises to the effect that he had a 
Bill ready in his pocket, but that the 
supreme pressure of the Franchise Ques- 
tion prevented him from bringing it for- 
ward. To convince the House of the 
urgency of the matter, it would be suffi- 
cient to say that the measure would con- 
cern the livelihood of 16,000 hard-worked 
and poorly-paid men and women in the 
service of the State in Ireland. In fact, 
the measure was of great importance to 
the community at large, as it concerned 
and had an important bearing upon the 
settlement of the question of Primary 
Education and the education of the chil- 
dren of the people of that country. 
From the beginning to the end of the last 
Session of Parliament the Irish Mem- 
bers had been obliged to remain satis- 
fied with the promises of the right hon. 
Gentleman ; but when the Autumn Ses- 
sion came, the hon. Member for Long- 
ford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) succeeded 
in obtaining a place for a Bill which, in 
despair of obtaining anything from the 
Government, the Irish Members had de- 
termined to bring in. His hon. Friend 
had succeeded in obtaining an oppor- 
tunity for moving the second reading. 
The hon. Member moved it; but before 
any one of his Friends could second 
the Motion, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had taken the unprecedented 
course of moving the adjournment of 
the debate. The result had been a pro- 
longed and angry scene, an All-night 
Sitting, and a very earnest and excited 
debate on the last day of the Autumn 
Session. From those circumstances— 
that was tosay, from the urgency of the 
question, and the number and import- 
ance of debates which had taken place 
upon it, the assurances which the Irish 

embers had received, and the strange 
and irritating action taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself—all those cir- 
cumstances taken together had given 
him (Mr. Sexton) and his Friends reason 
to believe that the beginning of this 
Session would witness the introduction 
of a Bill. However, the Session pro- 
ceeded some distance and nothing was 
done. On the 3rd of the present month, 
the hon. Member for Longford, who, 
from day to day, had endeavoured to 
keep the matter before the public by 
transferring his Bill from the Orders of 


Mr. Sexton 
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the Day of one day to those of another, 
at last asked the right hon. Gentleman, 
who had promised to introduce a mea- 
sure on the subject, when the measure 
might be expected, and the auswer was 
that it would be presented in the follow- 
ing week—that was in the week ending 
on Saturday last. But during that week 
the right hon. Gentleman had not placed 
any Notice whatever on the subject on 
the Paper. He had not realized the 
hope which he had encouraged the hon. 
Member for Longford to entertain. 
However, on Monday last, a Motion ap- 
peared as No. 1 in the Notices of Mo- 
tion. On that night, however, a pro- 
longed debate had taken place with 
reference to the administration of af- 
fairs in Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had sat out that debate until 
the end; and seeing that the discussion 
had reference to an alleged breach of 
faith on the part of the Government in 
regard to another Bill, it might have 
been supposed and confidently pre- 
dicted that the right hon. Gentleman 
would have been particularly attentive 
to the desirability of laying himself open 
to no other charge on that score. The 
right hon. Gentleman had remained in 
the House until after 5 o’clock. Though 
it might have been shown that it was 
then time to go to bed, it would have 
taken a very slight effort of self-denial, 
and would have been much more respect- 
ful to the House, if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, having sat up so long, had re- 
mained another five minutes out of bed 
and had allowed Mr. Speaker to call on 
him to move his Motion. However, he 
had disappeared from the House imme- 
diately Mr. Speaker rose to call out the 
Notices of Motion, and he (Mr. Sexton) 
had been informed that the Motion was 
postponed. Since then the right hon. 
Gentleman had been questioned upon 
the subject, and had informed the 
House that he intended to bring for- 
ward his proposal on Tuesday next. 
He (Mr. Sexton) must confess the 
right hon. Gentleman’s remarks had 
been altogether unintelligible to him. 
He had said that it appeared to be con- 
venient in the interests of the Public 
Service that the Bill should be intro- 
duced on Tuesday. Well he (Mr. 
Sexton) was aware of no public con- 
venience which could in any way be 
served by this postponement; but, on 
the other hand, the people whose beg- 
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garly incomes were to be affected by 
this measure were suffering, almost 
starving, for want of consideration, and 
every day which was allowed to pass 
without forwarding the settlement of the 
question was a day misused. The Bill 
had not been put down to-day, and the 
House was left in bewildered specula- 
tion as to what might be the cause of 
the obstinate delay on the part of the 
Government to proceed with a measure 
concerning which they professed to have 
made up their minds last year—a Bill 
of which the Predecessor of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant had stated, more 
than a year ago, that he had the draft 


- in his pocket. Last night the right hon. 


Gentleman had had on the Paper three 
Notices of Motion relating to Irish Bills ; 
but he (Mr. Sexton) had been so shaken 
in his confidence as to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s intention to proceed with 
the Notices he placed upon the Paper, 
owing to his action the other night, that 
he had asked him yesterday at Question 
time whether he intended to move the 
Motions standing in his name. The 
right hon. Gentleman had replied that 
he did intend to do so, and he (Mr. 
Sexton) had expected, with as much con- 
fidence as he could muster in regard to 
a pledge of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that the Motion to which he was referring 
would have been moved. Another of 
those Bills dealt with the extra men of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. That 
was a subject that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must have seen the necessity of 
promptly proceeding with. The pro- 
longed Sitting of Monday night, the 
painful scenes that occurred, the con- 
flicts of veracity, should all have warned 
the right hon. Gentleman that this ques- 
tion of the police was one he was not en- 
titled to toy with any longer. The third 
Bill affected the registration of voters in 
Ireland. He (Mr. Sexton) said unhesi- 
tatingly that without that Bill a measure 
on the subject of redistribution was of no 
use in Ireland, for the reason that the 
present law repelled the voter from the 
Registration Court in place of attracting 
him. What had happened last sight ? 
Why, the right hon. Gentleman had sat 
in his place until the conclusion of the 
debate, and the Irish Members had been 
compelled to rise one after the other to 
continue the discussion, no response 
being forthcoming to the questions and 
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the statements addressed to the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not said a word during the 
last hour or, perhaps, hour and a-half 
of the debate, but had sat in sulky 
silence listening to what went on. To- 
day, however, by an extraordinary 
obliqueness of vision on the subject, the 
right hon. Gentleman had declared that 
the Irish Members had had the debate 
all to themselves. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had been in such a hurry to 
get to bed—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that he had been unable to speak 
a second time—it was against the Rules 
of the House. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that was all the 
more reason why the right hon. Gentle- 
man should have retired earlier, if he 
had been so anxious to get to bed. 
Seeing that the right hon. Gentleman 
had denied himself that repose which he 
no doubt had so well earned and had 
sat out the debate to the end, he (Mr. 
Sexton) ventured to assert that it would 
have given rise to less suspicion that the 
right hon. Gentleman had succumbed to 
an attack of temper, and was regardless 
of the feelings of the Irish Members, 
and would have shown him more atten- 
tive to the duties of his Office as Chief 
Secretary, if he had remained in the 
House five minutes longer and had re- 
sponded to the appeals made to him to 
bringon his Notice of Motion. It wasa 
very strange thing that the Minister for 
Ireland was the only man who dallied 
and delayed with Bills having reference 
to the administration of that country. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had a 
Billdealing with the Court of Judicature, 
a Bill of an elaborate and complicated 
character; but instead of delaying with 
it, he proceeded until it was placed in 
the hands of Members that they might 
consider it and form their judgment upon 
it. The Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, one of the hardest-worked officials 
on the Government Bench, had upon his 
hands five Bills of the greatest import- 
ance to Ireland, Bills of considerable 
importance and detail, but he had found 
time to introduce them. He having put 
down a Notice of Motion was ready in 
his place to move it when the Speaker 
called upon him. An extraordinary and 
unpleasing contrast was offered by the 
delay of the responsible Minister for 
Ireland in dealing with measures re- 
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lating to that country, when compared 
with the action of the Financial Secre- 
tary and of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. That was not a dignified or 
proper method of conducting Business. 
The people were waiting for the Bill, 
their livelihood and interests were con- 
cerned in it, and Irish Representatives 
were entitled to know what the Govern- 
ment were going todo. They objected 
to every day’s delay. When the Go- 
vernment had made up their minds, 
when they had said the Bill was drafted, 
let the right hon. Gentleman move his 
Motion and introduce the Bill, not stay 
until the last moment of a Sitting and 
then, under a plea of going to bed, 
exhibit considerable disrespect to Irish 
Members by rushing out of the House. 
He would find that a frank business-like 
method of conducting Business would 
be more conducive to progress. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, one of the advantages of occupying 
the post he had the honour to hold was 
that one found oneself guilty of a series 
of flagrant offences while quite uncon- 
scious of having given any occasion for 
attack. He had been sitting as usual in 
amazed admiration of the power the hon. 
Member for Sligo displayed in spinning 
out a tremendous story from the scantiest 
material. He would take the Education 
Bill first. The hon. Member went back 
to past Sessions; he (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) could only go back to 
the Autumn Sitting. In that Session 
—he was sorry to have to go over 
the old story—the hon. Member for 
Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) in- 
troduced a Bill which he put down 
night after night; it was not postponed 
for an interval, it was put down day by 
day, but it was never printed. At last 
it was printed, and the same day the 
hon. Member moved the second reading. 
The Government had only seen the Bill 
a few hours before, and it obviously had 
to be referred to Dublin, and it had to 
be carefully considered. It was a Bill 
—he would not discuss it—involving an 
enormous additional charge upon the 
taxation of the country, and the Govern- 
ment were expected without any con- 
sideration at all to say ‘‘ Aye”’ or “‘ No” 
to it! He had to consult the Irish Go- 
vernment, he had to consult the Trea- 
sury, and a great deal of consideration 
had to be given to it, and he thought it 
the most courteous, the most straight- 
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forward thing—not supposing that it 
was seriously expected they should then 
and there go on with the Bill—to move 
the adjournment of the debate, to avoid 
doing what he thought would have been 
extremely discourteous, to allow Mem- 
bers to get up one after another to 
discuss the Bill, and then for him 
to say—‘‘ You have wasted all your 
eloquence. I can really give no opi- 
nion upon the Bill.” He thought 
it the most courteous, most straight- 
forward method to move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. That was his crime 
on that occasion; but he was of opinion 
that the bulk of the House, instead of 
considering it an offence, thought it the 
most courteous and convenient course to 
take. Then it was announced the Go- 
vernment would have a Bill on the sub- 
ject of Education, and that it was to be 
brought in in the course of that Session. 
But everyone knew the peculiar position 
of Business in the House; how every 
night, with the exception of those occu- 
pied with the Vote of Censure, was taken 
up with Committee of Supply or the Par- 
liamentary Elections (Redistribution) 
Bill; and, therefore, any statement he 
he could make in explanation of that 
very considerable scheme affecting the 
educational system of Ireland would 
have had to have been made at a very 
late hour. He thought it would be the 
desire of hon. Members, and a good 
deal more to their convenience, that he 
should not introduce a Bill on a day 
when it would have to be deferred to a 
very late hour; that was his sole object. 
He announced it for Monday; but in 
the course of the previous week there 
was a debate in the House upon edu- 
cational topics, and he being asked 
about the Bill said he would put it 
down for Monday, but with no intention 
of going on with it, as the Navy Esti- 
mates were to be discussed on that day, 
and it was obvious the Bill could not be 
reached until very late at night, but 
that he would bring it on on Tuesday, 
or some other night advantageous for 
the purpose. On Monday the House 
sat until 5 o’clock the next morning, a 
much later hour than he anticipated 
when. he said he would put down the 
Bill pro formd, and he would leave the 
House to judge whether 5 o’clock in 
the morning, after an exhaustive and 
acrimonious debate, was the time to 
make a somewhat important statement 
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on the great question the Bill would 
deal with. That disposed of Monday, 
and he would go on with the history of 
the following night. He communicated 
with his noble Friend (Lord Richard 
Grosvenor) as to the most probable 
night when the House might expect an 
early deliverance from other subjects to 
allow of the Bill being brought on, and 
acting on his noble Friend’s advice he 
put it down for Thursday, but only ten- 
tatively. Again, he was anxious to let 
hon. Members know what he was doing, 
and therefore on Wednesday he took 
the Notice off from Thursday, and an- 
nounced it for the following Tuesday, as 
the most likely day for bringing it on. 
He hoped to bring it on on Tuesday, 
and he was ready to do so any night. 
He was not in the habit of speaking for 
the newspapers, and did not care whe- 
ther he was reported or not; but he 
thought the dignity of the subject re- 
quired that it should not be brought on 
at the fag-end of an evening spent ina 
somewhat wrangling discussion. Somuch 
for the Education Bill. Then there were 
other Bills—three that were put down for 
Thursday (last night). One of them, as he 
had already told hon. Members, he dis- 
covered was, as a measure affecting the 
payment of pensions to Civil servants, in 
the category of Money Bills that required 
Committee to be set up, and a Resolution 
to be passed, before the Bill could be 
brought in. So that Bill could not be 
brought in last night. Then there was 
the Distribution of Police Bill and the 
Registration Bill. Well, they all knew 
what happened last night. A debate 
was raised on the Report of the Vote 
on Account, and certain cases were 
brought forward, the Solicitor General 
for Ireland and himself making answers 
they thought were required. Then hon. 
Members went on—he made no com- 
plaint of it—bringing on fresh cases, 
introducing fresh subjects upon which his 
hon. and learned Friend and himself were, 
by the Rules of Debate, precluded from 
making reply. Hon. Members who made 
it a reproach that he sat silent for an 
hour and a-half or two hours, should 
remember that it would have been in 
contravention of rule if he had attempted 
to reply. Now, unfortunately, one of 
the Bills had not been put down for to- 
night; but that was simply through a 
clerical error, it would be down for 


Monday; the other he intended pre- 
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sently to bring in. That was the sum 
and substance of what had happened— 
the recital of the whole of his mis- 
conduct. If he had been guilty of any 
discourtesy, any want of consideration, 
he was extremely sorry for it. If there 
had been any error committed in the 
way in which he had put off the Educa- 
tion Bill, it was out of consideration for 
the convenience of Members, and to get 
an opportunity in proportion to the im- 
portance of the subject ; with no other 
motive whatever. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, the 
right hon. Gentleman thought it was 
not paying due regard to the dignity of 
the cause of the National School teachers 
to bring forward his Bill at the end of 
a long Sitting; but he (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) was strongly of opinion that 
the National School teachers would rather 
have the justice of their claim satisfied 
than the dignity of the subject con- 
sulted — would rather have the Bill 
pressed forward even at the close of a 
long Sitting than have the dignity of 
the subject associated with delay. He 
would not refer to the question at length, 
but the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man made a few words necessary. The 
right hon. Gentleman said when the 
Bill was brought on last Session the 
Government knew nothing of it, that he 
had no idea of its provisions, could not 
therefore discuss it, and was compelled 
to move the adjournment of the debate. 
The House might have been led to sup- 
pose that Irish Members had sprung a 
mine on the Government, and had 
brought in a Bill the Government had 
never heard of. But the Bill only 
embodied the demands Irish Members 
had made Session after Session. Every 
Member who cared in the least about 
the subject must have known perfectly, 
from discussions year after year, what 
were the grounds of complaint, and 
the precise remedies suggested. By 
Resolution after Resolution Irish Mem- 
bers made the facts known, and one 
Resolution they very nearly carried; 
and in the Bill they only embodied the 
remedies for a grievance that must have 
been familiar for many a year to every 
Member who cared a straw about the sub- 
ject. Under such circumstances, it was 
strange that the right hon. Gentleman 
should have thought it necessary to 
take the unusual course of moving the 
adjournment. He said it was meant as 
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an act of courtesy, and he (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) did not doubt it when the 
right hon. Gentleman said so; but he 
could only say that at the time this new- 
fashioned courtesy looked very like old- 
fashioned discourtesy. The Bill was 
put off, and in a little time was down 
again for second reading on the renewed 
debate, and by a strange chance was 
not blocked. The discussion would have 
proceeded as a matter of course; the 
right hon. Gentleman, however, told 
him he was going to introduce a Govern- 
ment measure, and appealed to him not 
to press the Bill that night. On the 
assurance that the right hon. Gentle- 
man intended to bring in the Govern- 
ment Bill in the first days of the 
present Session he accepted the sug- 
gestion, and did not make use of 
the rare chance of proceeding with 
his own Bill. Since then, from day 
to day, the Bill of the Government had 
been dangled before their eyes, but had 
never come within reach. The right 
hon. Gentleman asked the House to say 
whether, at the end of a long and weary 
Sitting, he could be expected to make a 
speech on an important Bill. But was 
it necessary he should make a speech on 
the introduction? What Irish Members 
wanted was to see the Bill. Let the 
right hon. Gentleman introduce the Bill 
with no speech at all, though, as he 
said he did not make speeches for 
newspapers, he might as well speak at 
one time as another. Let him, how- 
ever, move the first reading in a formal 
way, without a speech to newspaper 
readers or anybody else; let that stage 
be carried, and there would be some 
prospect of the Bill going forward. The 
right hon. Gentleman accused the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) of having 
complained that he (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) sat silent through last 
night’s debate, interposing with no 
words of his own. But his hon. Friend 
made no such complaint; what he did 
say was, that the Chief Secretary sat 
through two or three hours of the de- 
bate, and, the debate being over, he 
would not stay another minute to for- 
mally move the first reading of his Bill. 
In that there was fair reason for com- 
plaint. After the right hon. Gentleman’s 
disclaimer, he was quite sure he did not 
mean to be unfair or discourteous. Still, 
his action did delay a measure of great 
importance, affecting the condition and 
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interests of a large body of overworked 
and underpaid public servants, who had 
been promised for years that their griev- 
ances should be redressed. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he joined 
in the view of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy). 
The tone of the Chief Secretary’s reply 
left nothing whateyer to be desired, and 
he felt quite sure the right hon. Gentle- 
man had no idea of being discourteous 
or unfair; but really, in the hard com- 
merce of political life, results must be 
regarded rather than good intentions, 
and it must be confessed the right hon. 
Gentleman’s action was most unfortu- 
nate in regard to the measure to which 
that action was applied. The right hon. 
Gentleman glanced with something like 
complaint at the proceedings of last 
night—that Irish Members continued 
debate among themselves. Now, he 
was really astonished that the right 
hon. Gentleman made that a cause of 
complaint against them. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he did not do so. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he did 
not do so just now, but he did earlier 
in the Sitting; he laid stress on the fact 
that Irish Members followed each other 
on different questions. But was it their 
fault ; was it not their serious complaint 
that they were continually compelled to 
follow each other, without the courtesy 
or decency of a reply from the Treasury 
Bench? True, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had exhausted his right of speech, 
and so had the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land. The Secretary to the Treasury had 
spoken on another subject, but the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was present, and 
one or two Members of the Government, 
who could have been told by the Chief 
Secretary what answer should be made 
to the charges brought forward. But 
Irish Members proceeded without any 
reply being made, and it was one of 
their gravest complaints that they were 
thus treated in regard to questions they 
raised. The Irish Administration, as 
conducted in the House, was composed 
of water-tight compartments; the Chief 
Secretary and the Solicitor General 
seemed to retain in themselves all know- 
ledge of Irish subjects; other Members 
of the Government debarred themselves, 
or were debarred, from all information. 
They knew nothing, and they cared 
less; and the result was that, though 
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10 Members might rise, each calling at- 
tention to a different subject, only two 
of them could get a reply, because the 
speaking power on the Treasury Bench 
was limited to the two Gentlemen directly 
associated with the Irish Administration. 
That was a most inconvenient and, he 
might say, a most unconstitutional state 
of affairs. However they might acquit 
the Chief Secretary of unfairness, the 
unfortunate effect was that this measure 
had been neglected. The right hon. 
Gentleman stuck obstinately to the idea 
that the first stage of the Bill required 
aspeech. Nothing of thekind. It was 
a great deal more important to Irish 
Members and to the people concerned, 
and it would be a great deal better for 
the Chief Secretary, that they should 
have the text of the Bill before them. 
That was what they wanted, without a 
word of explanation. Dull though their 
intelligencies might be, they would en- 
deavour to gather the meaning of the 
proposals of the Government. In order 
to get the Bill printed, nothing more 
was required from the Chief Secretary 
than less than five minutes of his time 
and the raising of his hat. Was it 
credible—was it credible that when the 
right hon. Gentleman found himself in 
the House, though at 5 o’clock in the 
morning, he should grudge the Irish 
Members—grudge the National teachers 
of Ireland —a few more minutes ? 
That was the whole question. It was 
not a question of a speech at all. But 
when the time came for the Motion, the 
right hon. Gentleman had run away. 
[Mr. Camppett-BannerMan: No.] No; 
he disappeared; he walked home; he 
glided home. Irish Members waited 
last night in full expectation of the Bill ; 
and he might mention a matter that 
had been the subject of conversation— 
they might have counted out the House. 
There were not more than 33 Members 
in all parts of the House at the time 
when the final stage of the Vote of 
Credit was about to be taken. The dis- 
cussion had gone on through a consider- 
able part of the night, and the Govern- 
ment were extremely anxious to pass it. 
Under the statutory conditions, it was 
a matter of supreme importance that 
the last stage should be taken; yet they 
might have deranged the whole Business 
of the Government. The Government 
were at their mercy, but they did not 
count the House; and he could assure 
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the right hon. Gentleman that the main 
reason that weighed against their doing 
so, apart from consideration of the 
serious inconvenience it would have 
caused the Government, was that it 
would have interfered with the expecta- 
tion of getting the first stage of a Bill 
for the introduction of which Irish 
Members and all Ireland were eagerly 
looking. It was a most disagreeable 
surprise, a most venomous disappoint- 
ment, when, having spared the Govern- 
ment, and allowed them to get their 
Vote, having remained up till half- 
past 3, to find, when the time came, that 
the Chief Secretary had gone and the 
Bill not introduced. Again he acknow- 
ledged that the Chief Secretary must be 
acquitted of any intended discourtesy ; 
but it was to be hoped that now, havin 
caused disappointment so often, he woul 
not delay a single day, and that, above 
all, he would not make the absence of a 
speech the reason for delay. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, if, with indulgence, he might be 
allowed to say a word, it might save 
further time being spent upon the mat- 
ter. No one could dislike making a 
speech more than he did on any occa- 
sion; but in regard to this great sub- 
ject of Education, he imagined, and 
from his experience he believed, it was 
the practice on a question of first-class 
importance always to make a statement 
upon its introduction. He had no de- 
sire to make such a statement for his 
own satisfaction ; and he could say that 
if on Tuesday the Bill came on so late 
that it would be unreasonable to detain 
the House with a speech, he would be 
glad to introduce the Bill without a 
speech at all, and to leave the Bill to 
the acumen of hon. Members opposite 
when they saw it. With regard to the 
other Bills, there was really nothing to 
be said about them. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
said, this little debate would be useful, 
if only as a proof to the country that 
they were represented in the House by 
a not very slumberous Party, who kept 
a sharp look-out on the Irish Adminis- 
tration. But for that, this particular 
Bill might never be introduced. From 
all parts of the country, almost from 
every town, he received letters inces- 
santly and earnestly imploring him to 
send the particulars of the Bill of the Chief 
Secretary, and he had been compelled to 
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reply that the Bill had not appeared ; 
that, in spite of all efforts to extort the 
measure from the Government, they 
still remained in the same condition of 
obscurity in which they had been since 
the beginning of the Session. The Bill, 
he anticipated, would not be a very re- 
markable measure; but he and his 
Friends hoped that, before it passed, it 
would be knocked into something like a 
serviceable shape, so that it might stand 
as a temporary stop-gap until they had 
the opportunity of extorting from the pre- 
sent, or some other Government, a more 
complete and more useful measure. He 
hoped the result of the discussion would 
be to banish from the mind of official 
Members an unwonted passion for slum- 
ber. His Party were not, as a rule, 
anxious to close debates; but when 
they were so desirous, as in the case of 
Coercion Bills, the Government had al- 
ways displayed a sleeplessness which he 
hoped they would extend to this Bill. 

rn. O'BRIEN said, he thought the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had 
some reason to congratulate himself upon 
the very marked change of tone he had 
produced in the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman as compared with those 
made that afternoon amidst the cheers 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite. When the 
Chief Secretary reminded them of the 
désagrément connected with his Office, he 
thought the Irish Members might very 
fairly remind him 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I did not say anything about désagrément. 
I said it was rather an advantage. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think that he was 
making some patriotic sacrifice in filling 
his present post. He (Mr. O’Brien) 
would like to remind him that it was 
not, at all events, the Irish Members 
who had invited him to accept the Office 
he held; and, further, he would like to 
remind him that there was a not incon- 
siderable salary attached to it. That 
was the second night in one week on 
which the Irish Members had had the 
unpleasant duty imposed upon them of 
complaining of a breach of faith on the 
part of the Government towards them- 
selves in regard to important Irish Busi- 
ness. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had 
reminded them of what had passed last 
night, and he (Mr. O’Brien) confessed 
that he, for one, could not forget it. 
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Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary (Sir William Harcourt) 
would urge that the Irish Members 
could not produce the “traces,” the ip- 
sissima verba, of the agreement that these 
three Bills were to be introduced last 
night in consideration of their allowing 
the Vote under discussion to pass; but 
there was an unwritten understanding 
to that effect, and they forebore opposing 
the Vote. The moment, however, the 
Government had got what they wanted 
out of the Irish Members, by some acci- 
dent the whole of their supporters had 
trooped out of the House in a most de- 
monstrative manner—had made a re- 
gular demonstration and triumph of it. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s argument 
was that although he had remained in 
the House until past 3 o’clock in the 
morning to get the Government this 
Vote, he could not remain the three 
minutes longer which would have been 
necessary in order to introduce the three 
Irish Bills, and to dispose of the only 
Business on the Paper connected with 
his Office of Chief Secretary. The only 
other thing he (Mr. O’Brien) would like 
to say was that when the right hon. 
Gentleman rebuked the Irish Members 
for doing their duty to their constituents 
at such unpleasant times and under such 
unpleasant circumstances as they were 
obliged to in the House, he would answer 
that if anyone had reason to complain of 
the unearthly hours to which the House 
was kept up, it was the Irish Members. 
That night, last night, and every other 
night, they had had to wait until English 
Business was over, and until most Eng- 
lish Members were in their beds, to 
discuss matters which were of infinitely 
more importance to Ireland than all the 
preparations being made against the 
unfortunate people of the Soudan, to 
slaughter whom so much money asked 
for had been voted. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
wished to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury a question as to accounts 
in connection with this Vote. Certain 
Votes were taken in Supply, and now 
they had to be taken in Committee of 
Ways and Means to enable the Vote in 
Supply to be met. What he wished to 
know was how the Consolidated Fund 
to enable Her Majesty to meet the Ser- 
vices would affect the object in view ? 
Was the money in the Consolidated 
Fund — had the Government got the 
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money? Because a mere Vote in that | 


House would not give it to them. It 
was necessary to raise the money before 
they could use it. Could the Financial 
Secretary say that the Government were 
in @ position, out of the Ways and 
Means of the present financial year, to 
meet the amount it was now proposed 
to vote? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that, of course, 
the money would be forthcoming when 
required. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had stated that day that it was not 
intended to impose fresh taxation during 
the present financial year, but that the 
money which was being voted would be 
forthcoming at the proper time. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Is it to 
be borrowed ? 


[No reply. } 
Resolutions agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Artuur Orway, Mr. CuHancettor of the 
ExcHEQueEr, and Mr. Hisserr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


POST OFFICE SITES BILL.—[Br1 72.] 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Hibbert.) 
SECOND READING. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


Mr. WARTON: I object, on prin- 
ciple, to a Bill being read a second time 
one day and put down for Committee on 
the next day the House sits. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: It is pro- 
posed to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WARTON: That is not the 

oint. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: This is a 
Hybrid Bill, and is referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. WARTON : Oh! that alters the 
ease. I have no objection. 


MOTIONS. 
covanlgonibiine 
POSTAL SERVICE (GREAT BRITAIN 
AND NORTH AMERICA). 
APPOINTMENT OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘- That a Select Committee be appointed ‘ to 
inquire into the conditions of the Postal Service 
between Great Britain and North America, and 
to’report what alterations should be made with 
a view to its improvement.’ ’? — (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre.) 
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Mr. SEXTON said, he did not intend 
to oppose the appointment of the Com- 
mittee; on the contrary, he thought it 


‘very desirable that it should be ap- 


pointed, as there was good work for it 
to do. He was confident that the Postal 


| Service between England and America 


was much less efficient and satisfactory 
than the corresponding post between 
America and England. In the case of 
the carriage of the mails from this coun- 
try the contract was in the hands of one 
Company, the competition was conse- 
quently reduced to a minimum, and the 
mails were carried slowly. In America 
it was the custom for the Postmaster 
General to keep a record of the runs 
made by the several Companies, and 
upon that record the contracts were 
given — preference being given one 
month to the Company which had made 
the best rum during the preceding month. 
In that way the quickest passages were 
secured for the mails coming to this 
country from the United States. He 
trusted that the representation of the 
Irish Members on the Committee would 
not be purely nominal, for in this matter 
Ireland was very much interested, for 
the reason that the mails were carried 
from Holyhead to Kingstown by an 
Irish line of steamers, and put on board 
the Atlantic liners at Queenstown. They 
could not forget the attempt which had 
been made some time ago to take the 
cross-Channel traffic out of the hands of 
an Irish Company for the purpose of 
giving it to the London and North- 
Western Railway Company. The at- 
tempt had so far advanced that a draft 
agreement had been prepared, and had 
it not been for the strenuous opposition 
of the Irish Members of all Parties the 
contract would have been entered into. 
When he saw the Motion on the Paper 
for this Committee he had come to the 
conclusion that it would be necessary, in 
consequence of the intrigues which had 
been carried on lately, for the Irish 
Members to keep a very careful look 
out. An attack upon the Irish mails 
might be followed by an attack on the 
Irish railways. He would ask the Post- 
master General, who had proved himself 
a successful legislator that night by car- 
rying through an unopposed stage of a 
Bill, what would be the composition of 
the Committee ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: As this is 
a question in which the Irish Members 
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are very much interested, I shall cer- 
tainly propose to give them a fair repre- 
sentation on the Committee. I have 
not considered yet the number I shall 
propose, nor the composition of the Com- 
mittee; but I will give the hon. Mem- 
ber full notice of my intentions in the 


matter. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked whe- 
ther the Committee would inquire into 
the question whether the mails should 
or should not touch at Queenstown? He 
was informed that recently two or three 
mail steamers had actually run on to 
Liverpool without calling at Queens- 
town. He did not know what their 
authority was for doing that, or whether 
they had any right to do it. He must 
warn the right hon. Gentleman that the 
Irish Members would require to have a 
rather fuller representation on this Com- 
mittee than on ordinary Committees, be- 
cause they regarded this question as of 
supreme interest to Ireland. It would 
be little short of total destruction to 
Queenstown if the mails should cease to 
call there. He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would carry out, both in the 
spirit and the letter, the promise they 
understood him to have given—namely, 
that the Irish Members should have 
reasonable representation on the Com- 
mittee. 


Motion agreed to. 


REGISTRATION (OCCUPATION VOTERS) 
BILL. 

Select Committee on Registration (Occupa- 
tion Voters) Bill nominated of, —Mr. Stannoreg, 
Mr. Henry H. Fowrer, Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
Lewis Fry, Mr. Gorst, Mr. Hastines, Mr. 
Grecory, Mr. Mettor, and Mr. Arrorney 
GeneRAL, with power to send for persons, 
papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY REDISTRI- 
BUTION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Campspeti-BANNERMAN, 
Bill to amend the Law relating to the Distri- 
bution of the Royal Irish Constabulary Force, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Campse.i-Ban- 
NERMAN and Mr. Soxicrtror Generar for Ire- 
LAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 105.] 


BURIAL BOARDS (CONTESTED ELECTIONS) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Srvart-Wortey, Bill to 
amend the Law with respect to Contested Elec- 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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tions of Burial Boards, ordered to be brought in 
Mr. Srvuart-Worttey and Mr. Arnotp 


by . 
ORLEY. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 106. ] 


Russia and Afghanistan. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 23rd March, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—Privatrz Bu1—Trinity College, 
Dublin (Perpetuity Grants), negatived. 

Pustic Bitts—First Reading—Solicitors (Lre- 
land) * (53). 

Second Reading —Educational Endowments (Ire- 
land) * (44); Elections (Hours of Poll) * (48). 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)— 
MILITARY CO-OPERATION OF THE 
COLONIES. 


HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


Eart SYDNEY (Lorp Srewarp of 
the Hovsrnotp) brought up and read at 
the Table Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address in reference to the offers of 
military assistance from the Colonies 
and India, as follows :— 

My Lorps, 

I have received your loyal and dutiful Address. 

The generous offers of Military service made to 
Me by My Colonies, and by India have given Me 
the liveliest satisfaction. 

I have gladly accepted the assistance thus loyally 
tendered, and I trust that it will be found practi- 
cable to despatch Contingents from several Colonies 
Sor service with My Army during the present year. 

The patriotic sympathy and spirit which have 
been displayed on this occasion in distant parts of 
My United Empive have caused Me the highest 
gratification. 

Address and Answer to be printed and 
published. (No. 52.) 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN—ARTICLES IN THE “ TIMES” 
NEWSPAPER. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Toe Duxe or MARLBOROUGH 
said, that he desired, in pursuance of 
rivate Notice he had given to the noble 
arl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to put a Question to him re- 
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garding certain articles which had ap- 
peared in Zhe Times newspaper, and 
which seemed to him to deserve some 
comment. Their Lordships generally 
and the noble Marquess the Leader of 
the Opposition (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) had hitherto refrained from press- 
ing Her Majesty’s Government with 
any Questions calculated to embarrass 
them in the present critical state of the 
delicate negotiations between this coun- 
try and Russia in relation to Afghan- 
istan. He would prefer to follow the 
example which had thus been set, and 
also to refrain from making any com- 
ments upon those negotiations, had it 
not been left for Zhe Times to rush in 
where angels feared to tread. It was 
the custom in foreign countries to have 
organs in the Press which were regarded 
as Official or semi-official. For instance, 
The North German Gazette was the au- 
thoritative organ of Prince Bismarck at 
Berlin, and Zhe Journal des Débats was 
the organ of M. Ferry at Paris; and 
just as it was an ineradicable opinion 
abroad that the Lord Mayor was, next to 
the Prime Minister, the most important 
person in the Government, so also it had 
always been believed that Zhe Times was 
the semi-official organ of the Govern- 
ment of the day. We could hardly com- 
plain that these misconceptions should 
be so prevalent; but he regarded it as 
an advantage in many ways, one of 
which was that his communication to the 
noble Earl of his intention to ask a 
Question on the subject gave the noble 
Earl the opportunity of, once for all, 
authoritatively denying that there was 
any inspiration in the articles in The 
Times newspaper. The tone of these 
articles was extremely remarkable, one 
which would suggest to a reader that 
they might he official despatches from 
the Secretary of State to Ministers 
abroad containing instructions as to the 
policy of the Government. Their Lord- 
ships were aware that this assumption 
of authority was nothing more than 
what Lord Beaconsfield wouid describe 
as the pretentiousness of irresponsibie 
frivolity. He, therefore, thought their 
Lordships would admit that it was de- 
sirable it should be publicly known 
that whatever the foreign policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government was— whether 
wise or unwise—it was initiated and in- 
augurated within the walls of the Fo- 
reign Office, and that in England the 
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Government did not employ even the 
respectable columns of Zhe Times news- 
paper for official or semi-official an- 
nouncements of that policy. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I believe that 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Marl- 
borough) is quite right in saying that 
what appears in Zhe Times is of great 
interest on the Continent, and there is 
no doubt that the feeling there is rather 
of a double character ; and it is thought 
either that Zhe Times represents the 
views of the existing Government, or 
that it represents the public opinion of 
the country. I cannot, however, ima- 
gine how, in any way, any English or 
foreign reader of the articles, either 
respecting the policy of the Foreign 
Office or the conduct of the individual 
who unworthily is at the head of it at 
this moment, would think I had any 
share in inspiring those articles, or that 
I could have contributed to them. To 
do so would be to suppose me guilty of 
a Machiavellian device; and even if I 
had had the talent I should not have 
done so, unless I was to act on the prin- 
ciple of Sheridan, who, in order to lay 
the ground open for a defence of him- 
self, after having written a most brilliant 
attack upon himself, entirely forgot to 
answer it. Be that as it may, I think it 
would be inconvenient, and a novel pre- 
cedent for me to establish, that I should 
be called upon to express either agree- 
ment with or dissent from either the 
whole or part of any articles that appear 
in the public Press. At the same time, 
I entirely sympathize with what I 
understand to be the spirit in which the 
noble Duke has put the Question— 
namely, that while Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment adhere firmly to the policy 
which they think the interests and the 
obligations of this country require, they 
agree that they should not omit any 
opportunity of coming to a friendly 
agreement satisfactory and honourable 
to all the parties concerned. 


TRINITY COLLEGE (PERPETUITY 
GRANTS) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tue Eart or LEITRIM, in rising to 
move that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, he regretted the 
absence of his noble Friend (the Mar- 
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quess of Salisbury), because, on the last 
occasion that the Bill was before the 
House, the noble Marquess expressed 
the opinion to him (the Karl of Leitrim) 
that he would carry his point upon the 
next occasion. When the matter was 
last year before their Lordships, it was 
adjourned in the hope that correspond- 
ence and communications between the 
College and the tenants might probably 
be the means of arriving at some agree- 
ment. He regretted that that had not 
been the result, and the College had not 
arrived at any agreement with their 
tenants. The case he wished to present 
was that of the grantees and sub- 
grantees of leases by Trinity College, 
many of whom, residing in Donegal and 
Kerry, had no Representative in that 
House but himself. They had, how- 
ever, sympathizers in the other House 
in Mr. Blennerhassett, Viscount Crich- 
ton, Mr. Charles Russell, Mr. Trevelyan, 
the Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Walker), and many others. The grantees 
desired an inquiry into their grievances ; 
and that could be had by a Select Com- 
mittee if the Bill was read a second time 
and sent upstairs. The College had 
stated that it challenged the fullest in- 
quiry into all its proceedings with its 
tenants; and nevertheless the noble and 
learned Earl (Earl Cairns), who was 
Chancellor of the University, notwith- 
standing the assurances of Mr. Forster, 
when Chief Secretary for Ireland, had 
refused any inquiry into the tenants’ 
case. The noble and learned Earl had 
alarmed their Lordships by saying the 
tenants were endeavouring to break 
their leases; but such a statement was 
absolutely incorrect. On the contrary, 
the tenants desired to retain the leases 
under the Act by which they held them ; 
and they complained, not of the prin- 
ciple of the Act, but of its machinery, 
which compelled them to submit to a 
revision of the leases every 10 years. 
Such conditions were antiquated, cum- 
brous, and unjust, and needed to be 
reformed. All they desired was an in- 
quiry. They were advised by high 
authority that the best means of obtain- 
ing it was by bringing in this Bill; and 
if their intentions were not clear, the 
S of the Bill would assent in 

lommittee to anything being inserted 
that would make them clear. So far 
his opponents had never seriously at- 
tempted to argue this case on its merits ; 


The Earl of Leitrim 
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but they had maintained that those who 
broke a lease were trying to get out of 
their contract. The tenants gave a 
direct negative to the idea of the possi- 
bility of this ever having been accom- 
plished. It wasa maxim that no public 
Act of Parliament could contain a con- 
tract within its four corners. The Public 
Bill introduced in 1850 bore on it the 
names of Sir William Somerville, the 
Chief Secretary, and of the Solicitor Gene- 
ral forIreland. This was lost on technical 
grounds; but it was reintroduced in 
1851 as a Private Bill, with the names 
of Sir William Somerville, and of the 
two Members for the University on the 
back of it, but not that of any tenant. 
In this form it was passed, and it was 
this Private Act of Parliament which 
was said to constitute the contract. He 
might observe, however, that although 
called a Private Act, it was really a 
Hybrid Act, and that it received the 
Royal Assent in the Publie Act form— 
La Reine le veut. The Bill originated in 
this way—the original tenure of the 
leaseholders under Trinity College was 
for 21 years, with renewal fines of 5s. 6d. 
in the pound of rent, which, if paid 
every year, procured an extension of the 
lease for a year. Therefore, they were 
always in the position of having a 21 
years’ lease. By the College Statutes 
the renewal fines were bound to be paid 
to the Board of the College, whereas 
the rent was the property of the College 
itself for educational purposes. It was 
thus impossible fcr the Board to run out 
the leases without starving themselves 
for 21 years, and so the arrangement 
was practically that of a lease in per- 
petuity. Shortly before 1850, in 1849, 
in consequence of the hard times, some 
of the tenants were unable to pay the 
renewal fines, so the members of the 
Board, who were almost starving, went 
to the Government of the day, explained 
their anomalous position, and asked for 
a remedy. The Government investi- 
gated the case, and decided if the Board 
would grant its tenants perpetuity leases, 
to give the College Letters Patent, en- 
abling them to pay themselves out of the 
general funds of the College, and that 
the renewal fines should thenceforward 
become part of the general fund of the 
College. That was the origin of the 
Bill of 1850 and the Act of 1851 to 
which he had referred. The tenants 
petitioned against that Bill on the 
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ground that any compulsory change in 
respect to their tenure should be based on a 
fair consideration of the advantages they 
had hitherto possessed, and on the faith 
of which large outlays had been made. 
They could not have made a stronger 
protest against the Bill which now they 
were represented as having contracted ; 
and although he did not in the slightest 
degree wish to represent that the Go- 
vernment of 1851 had done anything 
unfair—on the contrary, they had done 
all they could to be fair—in the matter, 
yet they inserted in the Bill a provision 
which was very unfair. It was to the 
Government of that day that the tenants 
owed their present tenure; but the prac- 
tical working of the Act had proved to 
be absolutely unfair. The provisions 
of the Act had been proved by the Col- 
lege itself to be unjust. The College 
authorities said that they were entitled, 
under the provisions of the Act, to a 
rise of 47 per cent on the perpetuity 
rents; but they had not sought to raise 
them by that amount, because they 
could not, they would not, and they 
dared not. For the first 10 years they 
had raised those rents only 25 per cent, 
and that increase was still being paid, 
and it had materially affected the in- 
terests of the tenants. As things were 
at the time the increase was made, he 
did not know that the tenants had any- 
thing to complain of, for they were in 
hopes that, if the then state of things 
could be maintained, they would still be 
able to pay this 25 per cent. But, un- 
fortunately for them, there came on a 
depreciation in the price of land, and 
the under-tenants were unable to pay 
the middlemen rents sufficient to enable 
them to pay to the College treasury the 
advanced rents which he had specitied, 
and certainly incapacitated them alto- 
gether to make reductions to improving 
tenants, and the College absolutely re- 
fused to reduce the rents. Then another 
grievance arose out of the machinery by 
which the increase of the rents was to 
be effected. The Act of Parliament pre- 
scribed that the proceedings under an 
arbitration should be at the cost of the 
party who asked for it. The College 
asked for such an inquiry in the case of 
the late Lord Leitrim, and obtained 
thereby an increased rent of 25 per 
cent, upon the strength of which it in- 
duced the tenants to agree to an increase 
of 20 per cent without the expense of 
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an arbitration; and yet the cost of the 
one arbitration was levied upon Lord 
Leitrim’s estate. This, however, was 
incidental, and did not bear on the 
question before the House. He had no 
hesitation in saying that the College 
authorities had been most distinctly 
guilty of fraud in connection with some 
of the arrangements. The leaseholders, 
as he had said, had petitioned Parlia- 
ment against the Bill introduced by the 
Government, and then followed a lot 
of correspondence, in which they threat- 
ened to withdraw the Bill unless the 
opposition was withdrawn. If that had 
happened, the Government of the day 
would have said that the Bill had been 
lost through the factious opposition of 
the tenants; and if the tenants had 
really been factious, the Government 
might have granted the Letters Patent 
sought for by the College. The tenants 
accordingly accepted the arbitration of 
the Government of the day; and it was 
on this ground that they had always 
appealed to the Government to protect 
them when it was found that the Bill 
was practically unworkable. The letter 
from the tenants could not properly be 
regarded as a contract, but only as a 
courteous letter sent at the end of a 
long controversy. He (the Earl of 
Leitrim) had himself paid as much as 
£4,500 to the College, when he only 
received £700 from his own tenants, 
which was the best testimony he could 
give of the anomalous character of this 
tenure. But he did not object to that, 
for he found himself in the position in 
which he was placed, and so he paid the 
money like aman. All he asked was 
that, their rents having gone up in a 
good time, some recognition should be 
taken of the bad time. The present 
Bill was based on the evidence of the 
Provost of Trinity—not the present 
Provost—oh, no!—but Dr. Macdonald, 
who gave evidence in 1844—who gave 
evidence before the Royal Commission 
appointed to inquire into the occupation 
of land in Ireland. The object of the 
Bill was to ascertain the real letting 
value of the land by substituting not 
theory, but actual facts, for the scheme 
which had proved so unworkable. Since 
the Bill had been last before their Lord- 
ships, the College authorities had, to 
some extent, abandoned the idea of a 
contract, and had suggested various 
Amendments to the Bill which the 
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tenants were unable to accept. Their 
desire was that the merits of the scheme 
should come before a Select Committee, 
and they were quite willing to abide by 
the result. Nothing, he thought, could 
be fairer than that; and he did not 
see how the noble and learned Earl 
could say that there was any intention 
on the part of the tenants to break their 
leases. That he distinctly denied, and, 
in conclusion, would move the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be nowread 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Leitrim.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuar- 
mAN of Commrrress) said, he could not 
imagine anything more dangerous than 
the principle sought to be established in 
regard to lessors by this Bill. This was, 
in fact, a proposal to allow one of the 
parties to a contract, who might be dis- 
satisfied, to come forward to Parliament 
for a Private Act, in order to break it 
through, so that he might get more 
favourable terms for himself. It was a 
practice which, if allowed, would be at 
all times unfair and unjust, and would 
lead to great confusion, unless the con- 
sent of the lessor wus first obtained. 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Leitrim) had 
tried hard to persuade them that there 
was no contract or arrangement; but, 
in his (the Earl of Redesdale’s) opinion, 
the arrangement of 1851 was one of very 
great importance. This Bill was utterly 
inadmissible, unless their Lordships were 
prepared to lay down the principle that 
any tenant was at liberty to bring in a 
Private Bill to have his rent fixed at his 
own valuation, and thereby render no 
property safe from one end of the United 
Kingdom to the other. 

Eart CAIRNS said, he could not help 
expressing his surprise at hearing the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Leitrim) say that 
the College authorities had been guilty 
of fraud. 

Tae Eart or LEITRIM said, he 
would explain it. The Act of Parlia- 
ment provided that the costs of arbitra- 
tion and inquiry, and all proceedings 
consequent thereon, should be borne 
and defrayed by the party requiring the 
same. Yet, in face of that, they had 
received the letter to which he had 
referred from the solicitor of the Col- 
lege. 

Eart CAIRNS thought the noble 
Earl would himself regret, upon reflec- 
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tion, that he had made such a charge 
without having the slightest foundation 
for doing so. He objected not only to 
the details of the Bill, but also to its 
principles. The case made by the Bill 
was very simple. As he understood it, 
the position was this—Trinity College 
had a considerable amounf of landed 
property, 70,000 acres, let to about 50 
tenants. These tenants had become 
middlemen, and held, by lease, the per- 
petuity on certain terms. Owing to the 
depreciation of landed property through 
the action of the Legislature brought to 
bear upon the occupying tenants, the 
rent paid by the occupying tenants had 
been considerably reduced. Thus, the 
middlemen were unable to get the rents 
they formerly did. Then they came to 
the landlords, Trinity College, and said 
they objected to pay the rent they had 
agreed to pay. Now, they were pro- 
moting the Bill now before their Lord- 
ships’ House—a Private Bill—in order 
to alter the terms under which their 
leases were held. If that were not an 
attempt to break a lease he had never 
heard of one, and he did not know what 
it was. The noble Earl said—‘‘ We do 
not want to break our leases; we want 
to keep them.”” He dared say they did. 
They wanted to keep them, but to alter 
their terms. They wanted to get rid of 
the old form of valuation, and introduce 
the entirely new principle of arbitration. 
That might be a right or a wrong prin- 
ciple; but it was contrary to the con- 
tract of which they were trying to get 
rid by means of a Private Bill. If the 
subject-matter of the Bill was proper for 
a Private Bill, it ought to go before a 
Select Committee ; but if it was impro- 
per to bring forward such a Bill, it 
ought to be rejected altogether. They 
had heard a great deal of the Private 
Act of 1851, but the object of that Act 
was very simple. It was simply an Act 
to allow the Trinity College authorities 
to grant perpetuity leases in lieu of 
leases for 21 years, and it provided that 
every 10 years either party should be 
entitled to demand a revision of rent. 
The only consideration for making the 
change was this right of decennial 
valuation. It was said that there was 
no contract ; but nothing was more clear 
than that the tenants agreed to the 
arrangement. Now they wished to get 
rid of the terms of their tenure, and he 
repeated that if this was not an attempt 
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to break leases he did not know what 
it was. What was the difference be- 
tween the tenants of Trinity College and 
other tenants in respect to this matter, 
and why should they be able to bring 
forward such a Private Act? It would 
be fatal to all contracts if the tenants of 
a public Body were permitted to set 
aside a contract into which they had 
deliberately entered. In the case of the 
Irish Land Act of 1881, one of the great 
matters of discussion put forward by 
those who were strong advocates of a 
considerable change in all property in 
Ireland was, that there should be a 
power of opening up and of breaking all 
leases in Ireland. The Government of 
the day had not acceded to that proposal 
at the time, nor had they done so up to 
the present time. But, if this Bill were to 
be passed, he could not see how their 
Lordships could logically oppose that 
principle in a Public Bill; for the fact 
that this property was held by a public 
trust, he contended, was no reason 
whatever why different principles should 
be applied in this case from what were 
applied in ordinary cases of land tenure. 
If they agreed to alter these leases, as 
proposed by the Bill, it would give the 
power of altering the terms of leases all 
over Ireland, for what argument could 
they use against it? In conclusion, he 
hoped that their Lordships would reject 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Lorp FITZGERALD, in strongly sup- 
porting the second reading of the Bill, 
suggested that it should be referred to 
a Select Committee, where, if the Pre- 
amble were not found to be proved, the 
Bill might then be disposed of accord- 
ingly. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Covncti) said, that on a 
former occasion the proposal made on 
the part of the tenants of Trinity College 
was the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission. The Government did not think 
it part of their duty to undertake the 
appointment of such a Commission, and 
he had, therefore, opposed that Motion ; 
but on the present occasion, as this 
was a Private Bill, the Government 
as a Government did not propose to 
take any part in it. But he, personally, 
like his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Fitzgerald), was disposed to vote for the 
second reading of the Bill, as he was 
not by any means convinced by the ar- 
guments of the other side, thinking 
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as he did that the points which had 
been raised were essentially matters for 
Committee. It was a matter affectin 
the rights of the parties concerned, an 
was properly one for a Private Bill Com- 
mittee, for it in no way touched public 
interests. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, he was surprised that the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Carlingford) should 
speak of the Bill as one which in no way 
interfered with public rights, and as 
only touching private interests. Leases 
were matters of public interest, and he 
was astonished to hear the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Fitzgerald) hold out 
hopes that all leases might be broken 
at some future date. His noble Friend 
(the Earl of Leitrim) might well cry out 
—‘*Save me from my friends!”’ for if 
the noble and learned Lord’s proposals 
were carried out, the noble Earl who 
moved the second reading of the Bill 
(the Earl of Leitrim) would be in a 
worse position than he was at present. 
These tenants of the College had, of 
their own accord, entered into a contract, 
and were bound to adhere to it. It 
would be impossible at the present mo- 
ment to ascertain what was the letting 
value of land in Ireland, as the Land 
Act had thrown all the relations between 
landlord and tenant into a hopeless 
state of chaos, upon which it was im- 
possible to base any calculations. The 
noble and learned Lord had pointed 
out that it was the Land Act which 
brought about this Bill, which no doubt 
was the case. But interests were 
involved in this Bill which had been 
thought too sacred to be dealt with 
in the Land Act, and a new Land Act 
was being introduced in the form of 
a Private Bill. No class had suffered 
so much from the Land Act as those 
who had mortgages and charges on 
their property. Yet they had not been 
relieved. Like the persons claiming 
relief under this Bill, he (the Marquess 
of Waterford) was himslf a middleman ; 
but he had never asked for an Act of 
Parliament on his own behalf. Trinity 
College, the tenants, and the Government 
had entered into a contract which was 
indorsed by an Act of Parliament. If 
that was to be set aside, what arrange- 
ment in the future would be binding 
between parties? His noble Friend (the 
Earl of Leitrim) had said that there was 
no contract. However, the noble and 
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learned Lord opposite (Lord Fitzgerald) 
admitted that there was a contract. but, 
because certain tenants objected, thought 
it right that the Bill should be read a 
second time, and the matter inquired 
into. But to read the Bill a second 
time would be to admit a most dangerous 
principle which ought to be repudiated. 
This proposal was most dangerous, and 
if accepted by their Lordships would 
sinelie lead to serious results. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, it was clear 
that these tenants of Trinity College 
had entered into a bargain with that 
institution; they now felt it irksome, 
and wanted to be relieved from it; but 
that was a violation of agreement which 
Parliament could never sanction. The 
bargain had been made, and they were 
bound to stand by it. All the Act of 
Parliament did was to give legality to 
the bargain between the parties; and 
in resisting this attempt to evade it he 
should vote against the second reading. 

Lorpv ORANMORE ann BROWNE 
said, he should also oppose the second 
reading. 

Lorp ZOUCHE supported the second 
reading of the Bill, in the belief that 
the subject was one well deserving the 
consideration of a Select Committee. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 16; Not-Contents 42: 
Majority 26. 

Resolved in the negative. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(wo. 44.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prestr- 
DENT of the CovncrL), in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, it was a Bill for the purpose of re- 
forming and re-organizing the educa- 
tional endowments of Ireland—a Bill 
which their Lordships had agreed to 
read a second time towards the end 
of last Session, but which, in conse- 
gvenee of the position of Government 

usiness caused by the events of that 
period, they were prevented from pass- 
ing into law. The present Bill was 
identical, or all but identical, with that of 
last year; and, as he had given a full 
explanation of its provisions on that 
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occasion, he would not occupy the time 
of their Lordships by repeating it now. 
It would be enough if he said that the 
object of the Bill, which was a very im- 
portant one, was to do at last for Ireland 
what ought to have been done many 
years ago—namely, to re-organize, re- 
vise, and reform her educational endow- 
ments in the same manner, by the same 
methods, and on the same principles, as 
those on which the educational endow- 
ments of England and Scotland had 
been and were now being revised and 
reformed. The case in favour of this 
revision and reform was of the strongest 
possible description. Inquiries of every 
kind had gone on year after year, or 
rather generation after generation. Com- 
mittee after Committee, and Commission 
after Commission, had all come to the 
same conclusion—that the very con- 
siderable endowments of Ireland were, 
in their present condition, very far in- 
deed from conferring the benefits which 
they ought to confer, and were, to a 
large extent, wasted. The Bill provided 
that these endowments should be dealt 
with by an Executive Commission. 
There was to be no more inquiry. 
That had been accomplished to excess. 
The Commission would have power to 
revise and reform the endowments in 
the same way as those of England and 
Scotland had been and were being re- 
vised and reformed. The Bill had 
been framed on the same lines as the 
English and Scotch Bills, conferred the 
same powers on the Commission, and 
contained the same safeguards. He 
begged to move the second reading of 
the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord President.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 
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MINISTER FOR SCOTLAND—SCOTCH 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae Eart or MINTO, who had the 
following Question on the Paper :— 


“To ask Her Majesty’s Government, Whe- 
ther it is intended to introduce a Bill on the 
subject of establishing a new department for 
the administration of Scottish business; and, 
if so, whether the superintendence of the 
Scottish national schools will be included in its 
functions,” s 
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in rising to ask it, said, their Lordships 
would be separating in a few days for 
the Easter Holidays; and, therefore, he 
thought it was not premature to make 
an inquiry of Her Majesty’s Government 
as to the Business for the remainder of 
the Session. At all events, he thought 
it was perfectly legitimate on his part to 
ask for some information in answer to 
the Question he had placed on the 
Paper. Their Lordships would no doubt 
recullect what passed on this subject last 
year. A Bill was introduced last Ses- 
sion into this House ; it passed through 
various stages, in the course of which it 
received several Amendments, and it 
stood for third reading on the 10th July. 
The House assembled on that day, ex- 
pecting to go on with the Bill; and it 
seemed that after another half-hour’s 
talk the Bill might have passed this 
House and been sent down to the House 
of Commons; but it so happened that, 
two days before, adivision had been taken 
on the subject of Parliamentary Reform, 
and a decision had been come to which 
was evidently not acceptable to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. In consequence of 
that decision the Government decided 
to throw over all their other legislation, 
and this measure, among others, was 
sacrificed; and in that connection he 
must say there was more alacrity shown 
in giving it up than seemed to him to be 
necessary, because, as he had said, an- 
other half-an-hour would have sufficed 
to send it from this House down to the 
House of Commons; and if it were not 
considered desirable to pass the Bill in 
those circumstances, at all events they 
would have had the credit of passing it 
in this House. However, as it nearly 
passed this House, he thought it very 
desirable that a Bill of the same cha- 
racter should be introduced this Session ; 
and in regard to the second part of his 
Question, whether, in the event of such 
Bill being introduced, the subject of 
education would be included in the 
functions of the new Department, he 
begged to intimate that, unless that was 
done, they had really better leave the 
subject alone. It seemed to him to be 
quite ridiculous to propose the formation 
of a great Department for Scotland at 
all, unless they introduced that very 
important subject; and, for his part, he 
did not care for a Bill at all unless that 
were done. He believed the desirability 
of including education had been gene- 
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rally and heartily approved of in Scot- 
land; and in proof of that assertion 
he would remind their Lordships that 
at the great representative meeting of 
Liberals and Conservatives which was 
held in Edinburgh last year, on the 
subject of appointing a Scottish Minis- 
ter, though it was not proposed that the 
matter of education should be there 
discussed, yet, if there was any one sub- 
ject that came out more distinctly than 
another, it was the desire of the people 
of Scotland that the education of Scot- 
land should be managed by a purely Scot- 
tish Board. He might say, further, that 
it seemed to him to be of great im- 
portance that the Privy Council should 
have nothing whatever to do with it. 
He thought it was contrary to the his- 
torical characteristics of education in 
Scotland that it should be managed 
from London ; and he was perfectly cer- 
tain that the whole subject would be 
much better managed if it could be en- 
tirely separated from all control of the 
Privy Council in London. 

Tue Ear or FIFE said, that before 
the Question was answered, he wished 
to make a suggestion to those who, like 
himself, had taken a considerable in- 
terest in this matter. It had always 
been a subject of great regret to Scotsmen 
that in the last two Sessions of Parlia- 
ment there should have been abortive 
attempts made to deal with this ques- 
tion; and he considered that the time 
had now arrived when they had a right 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government whe- 
ther they intended to create a Scottish 
Minister who should really, in all re- 
spects, have control over all Scottish 
affairs, and should be, in every sense of 
the word, a strong Representative of 
the country, and able to deal with all 
its interests. He, therefore, hoped that 
their two last failures to deal with the 
matter, together with the great difficulty 
there was at the present time of getting 
any legislation through the House of 
Commons, would really induce the Go- 
vernment seriously to take the matter 
into their consideration, because he 
hardly thought that the two Bills which 
they had produced on the subject had 
borne very great evidence of such treat- 
ment of the subject. His object in 
rising now, however, was simply to sug- 
gest that, unless the Government had 
made up their minds to place under the 
charge of this new Scottish Minister 
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all Scottish Administrative Departments, 
and especially all matters relating to 
education, which was a question of vital 
importance in Scotland, he _ should 
strongly advise them to abandon any 
attempt to deal with the question now 
in a dying Parliament. Of course, he 
might be told that there were differences 
of opinion in Scotland, as to whether 
education at all, or in part, or wholly, 
should be placed under this new Minis- 
ter. He did not propose to offer at this 
time any argument on the point; but he 
should like to say that he had found 
very little differences of opinion on the 
subject amongst the general public, and 
all the arguments he had heard against 
placing education under this new Minis- 
ter seemed to him to come entirely 
from professional sources, and to savour 
a great deal of red tape and Depart- 
mental jealousy. In his opinion, if the 
new Office was worth creating at all, it 
was worth while to place under it one 
of the most important matters affecting 
Scotland. Unless that was done, and 
unless a thoroughly representative Scot- 
tish Minister was appointed, it would be 
better to postpone any attempt to deal 
with the question until after a General 
Election, when the whole question could 
be submitted to the opinion of the people 
of Scotland. 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN said, that 
while he concurred generally with his 
noble Friends, he would venture to ex- 
press the hope that if Her Majesty’s 
Government were not at present in a 
position to announce that they intended 
to insert a provision in the Bill placing 
education under the new Minister they 
would be able to do so later on, when the 
measure was before the House. His 
noble Friend (the Earl of Minto) had 
given full expression, not only to the 
feeling of interest, but also, he might 
say, to the anxiety which existed in 
Scotland as to the intentions of the Go- 
vernment on this question. As to the 
general question of the introduction of 
some measure, the anxiety on that point 
had been set at rest by the general as- 
surances of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE, in reply, 
said, he was happy, on behalf of the 
Government, to be able to answer the 
first part of the Question of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Minto) in the affirma- 
tive, and to state that it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to introduce a 
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Bill providing for a Secretary for Scot- 
land after the Easter Recess. It would 
be introduced into their Lordships’ 
House. As to the question whether 
education should be given in charge to 
the new Minister, that was a matter 
which the Government thought had 
better be discussed when the Bin was 
before their Lordships. The Govern- 
ment did not think it would be con- 
venient to enter into a discussion of the 
matter now, or even to state whether 
such a provision would, or would not, 
he inserted in the Bill. It was neither 
usual, nor was it convenient, to state 
before a Bill was produced what it 
would contain, and the Government did 
not think this was an occasion for de- 
parting from a salutary rule. 

Tue Marquess or HUNPLY gave 
Notice that if the Bill did not contain 
the provision as to education, he would 
bring forward an Amendment, as he had 
done before, that education should be 
ineluded in the jurisdiction of the new 
Department. 

THe Eart or MINTO asked, whether 
the Bill would be introduced in this 
House, or in the House of Commons? 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE: I be- 
lieve, as I have already said, it will be 
introduced in your Lordships’ House. 


SOLICITORS (IRELAND) BILL | H.L. | 


A Bill to amend the laws for the regulation 
of the profession of solicitors in Ireland—Was 
presented by The Lord FirzGeraup ; read 14. 
(No. 63.) 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That no Private Bill brought from 
the House of Commons shall be read a second 
time after Friday the 19th day of June next: 

That no Bill originating in this House au- 
thorising any inclosure of lands under special 
report of the Land Commissioners for England, 
or confirming any scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners for England and Wales, shall be 
read a first time after Friday the 24th day of 
April next: 

That no Bill originating in this House con- 
firming any provisional order or provisional cer- 
tificate shall be read a first time after Friday 
the 24th day of April next: 

That no Bill brought from the House of 
Commons authorising any inclosure of lands 
under special report of the Land Commissioners 
for England, or confirming any scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners for England and Wales, 
shall be read a second time after Friday the 26th 
day of June next: 

That no Bill brought from the House of Com- 
mons confirming rovisional order or pro- 
visional certifieste > shall be read a second time 
after Friday the 26th day of June next: 
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That when a Bill shall have passed this House 
with Amendments these orders shall not apply 
to any new Bill sent up from the House of Com- 
mons which the Chairman of Committees shall 
report to the House is substantially the same as 
the Bill so amended : 

Ordered, That. the said orders be printed and 
published, and affixed on the doors of this House 
and Westminster Hall. (No. 64.) 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 23rd March, 1885. 





MINUTES.]—Pvustic Biris — Resolution im 
Committee—County Officers and Courts (Ire- 
land) [Pensions]. 

Resolution [March 19} reported—Ordered—First 
foo — East India Loan (£10,000,000) 
109]. 

Ordered — First Reading — Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 2) 
(Aller, &c.) * [107] ; Local Government (Pro- 
visional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 3) (Ashcot, 
&c.) * [108]; Registration of Voters (Ire- 
land) * [110]. 

Second Reading—Cape of Good Hope (Advance) 
[101]; Parliamentary Elections (Returning 
Officers) [99]; Army (Annual) [104]; Con- 
solidated Fund (No. 2).* 

Committee—Parliamentary Elections (Redistri- 
bution) (re-comm.) (49]—r.v. [Eighth Night]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—— » —— 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (IRELAND)— 
ARKLOW BREAKWATER. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, If he has 
received the special report called for on 
the subject of Arklow Breakwater, the 
foundations of which have given way, 
and whether he can state its purport ; 
whether it is the fact that the grant of 
£15,000 and loan of £20,000 barely 
cover the contract and purchase-money 
paid to the Wicklow Copper Mining 
Company for their interests in the 
harbour; whether he can now give 
any estimate of the probable cost for 
extra work consequent on the failure ; 
whether the ratepayers who guaranteed 
repayment of the loan, and who, through 
their representatives, condemned the 

lans of the Board of Works from the 
rst, can now be held responsible or be 
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called on to pay anything outside the 
amount guaranteed; and, whether the 
Government will fulfil their part by 
completing the harbour works in a satis- 
factory manner without further cost to 
the ratepayers ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The Chairman of 
the Board of Works visited Arklow on 
Saturday. His Report will reach me 
to-morrow, and I will communicate the 
result to the hon. Member. In the 
meanwhile, I may say that the greater 
part of the work done is quite uninjured, 
and that there is every reason to hope 
that no excess will arise on the total 
amount sanctioned, there being a margin 
of over £3,000 between that sum and 
the contract price. This being so, it 
is unnecessary to contemplate the con- 
tingency of an excess. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY 
DIVISION. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General, If Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have taken into their consideration 
the serious delays in the Chancery Di- 
vision of the High Court of Justice to 
which attention was called last Session, 
and which still continues; and, whether 
they are now prepared to take any mea- 
sure to secure to suitors a more rapid 
administration of justice? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): It must be recollected 
that this block in the Court of Chancery 
is one that has existed certainly ever 
since the time of Lord Eldon’s Chan- 
cellorship, and its removal is a work of 
great difficulty ; but some progress has 
been made, and I am glad of this oppor- 
tunity of stating how much has been 
done during the last 12 months, and is 
now being done, for relieving the pres- 
sure of business in the Chancery Di- 
vision. It is impossible not to recognize 
the readiness with which the Lord Chief 
Justice and the Judges of the Queen’s 
Bench Division have taken upon them- 
selves the additional burden of rendering 
assistance to the Chancery Division. The 
Chancery Division has been relieved of 
Bankruptcy business. Until last year 
Bankruptcy was dealt with by a Chan- 
cery Judge; now it is transacted by a 
Judge of the Queen’s Bench Division. 
The Queen’s Bench Judges have taken 
upon themselves the whole burden of 
Circuits, and have relieved the Chan- 
cery Judges, so that all five Courts and 
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all Chambers of the Chancery Division 
are open throughout the sittings. Under 
the provisions of the Judicature Act of 
last year, a Queen’s Bench Judge (Mr. 
Justice Field) is now sitting as an addi- 
tional Judge of the Chancery Division, 
and will, as I am informed, by Easter 
have finished the list of causes transferred 
to him (50 in number). At the same 
time, an order has been made trans- 
ferring 65 causes from the Chancery to 
the Queen’s Bench Division, which will 
be heard next sittings along with tlte 
other non-jury causes in the Queen’s 
Bench list. Any Chancery cause may 
now be set down for hearing in its place 
of origin at the Assizes instead of in 
London, if the parties, for any reason of 
expedition or expense, desire it ; and if 
the number of causes so set down is 
large, special sittings will be arranged 
to take them. A very considerable part 
of the arrangements for more expedition 
in the Chancery Division rests with the 
Judges themselves of that Division ; and 
an important Committee is now sitting 
(on which the Chancery Judges are 
— represented), from which the 

ord Chancellor expects material assist- 
ance in dealing with the causes of delay 
and expense. It is impossible to antici- 
pate what their Report may be; but, no 
doubt, they will make important recom- 
mendations with reference to the most 
important causes of delay. 


In reply to Mr. Artuur O’Connor 
and Mr. Tomurnson, 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that both the 
taxing-office business and Chamber busi- 
ness were under the direction and 
control of the Judges themselves, and 
any question with regard to them would 
be for the consideration of the Commit- 
tee to which he had referred. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACTS, 1876 AND 
1877—DISPUTES BETWEEN HEAD 
SOCIETIES AND BRANCHES. 

Mr, TOMLINSON asked Mr. Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, Whether his 
attention has been called to a decision 
of the Judge of the Wrexham County 
Court to the effect that he has no juris- 
diction under the twenty-second section 
of ‘The Friendly Societies Act, 1875,” 
38 and 39 Vic. c. 60, to deal with dis- 
putes between a society and a registered 
ranch of the same society as defined 


The Attorney General 
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by ‘‘ The Friendly Societies Amendment 
Act, 1876,’’ 39 and 40 Vic. c. 832; whe- 
ther it was the intention of the framers 
of the Acts that all such disputes should 
be within the scope of the twenty-second 
section of the Act of 1875; and, whether 
he will bring in a Bill to remedy this 
defect ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): In reply to 
the hon. Gentleman, I have to say 
that I know nothing of the decision 
of the Wrexham County Court Judge, 
except as it is referred to in the Ques- 
tion. I believe that it was the inten- 
tion of the late Government, in framing 
the Friendly Societies Amendment Act, 
1876, that all disputes within societies 
(except such as are subject to the special 
provisions of Section 30 of the Friendly 
Societies Act, 1875) should be within 
the scope of Section 22 of that Act. But 
the decision of a County Court Judge 
cannot, it appears to me, afford a suffi- 
cient ground for altering the law. If 
the higher Courts should confirm this 
decision I will then take the matter into 
consideration, with a view to see whe- 
ther the law should be altered. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—AYR 
(LANDWARD) AND AYR (BURGH). 
Dr. CAMERON asked the Vice Pre- 

sident of the Committee of Council, 
Whether Ayr (Landward) is a School 
Board district distinct from Ayr (Burgh), 
and how many children of school age 
are comprised in its populetion; whe- 
ther it is true that beyond appointing a 
secretary and levying a small rate once 
in three years to pay his salary, the Ayr 
(Landward) School Board have done 
nothing to meet the educational wants 
of the district; and, whether it is the 
case that children belonging to Ayr 
(landward) district are educated at the 
schools and at the expense of the rate- 
payers of Ayr(Burgh) and Alloway; and, 
if so, whether he will take steps either to 
amalgamate the districts so as to make 
all the ratepayers contribute to the cost 
of the public education provided, or 
compel the board of the landward dis- 
trict to provide education for that district 
at its own cost ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Ayr (Landward) 
is a school-board district, and distinct 
from Ayr (Burgh), and contains 161 
children of school age. The hon. Mem- 
ber is quite correct in his statement of 
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the facts of the case, and the Depart- 
ment would before this have issued an 
order of amalgamation; but there is 
now before Parliament a Bill for the 
extension of the boundary of the bo- 
rough which may affect the question. 
The issue of the order has, therefore, 
been postponed until the fate of the Bill 
is decided. Should the Bill be rejected 
the order will be issued. 


RAILWAYS (INDIA)—BHOPAL, GWA- 
LIOR, AND CAWNPORE RAILWAY. 


Sm JOHN HAY asked the Under 
Seeretary of State for India, What was 
the date and nature of the agreement 
with a Company for the construction of 
the Bhopal, Gwalior, and;Cawnpore Rail- 
way (605 miles); and, whether an offer 
was made for the construction of this 
line by the Great India Peninsula Rail- 
way Company in 1881? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: An agreement 
was come to with the promoters of the 
Bhopal, Gwalior, and Cawnpore Rail- 
way in February last, as to the general 
terms on which a Company, to be called 
the Indian Midland Railway Company, 
was to be formed for undertaking the 
line in question, and a contract embody- 
ing in legal form the necessary provi- 
sions is now under consideration. The 
agreement is similar to that made with 
the Southern Mahratta Railway Com- 
pany, with the modification suggested by 
the recent Select Committee on Indian 
Railways, and provides for the grant of 
interest at 3} per cent on an estimated 
capital of £5,000,000, with one-fourth 
of the net earnings besides. For the 
first seven years, the Government also 
guarantee that the Company shall re- 
ceive not less than 4 per cent interest 
per annum. An offer was made by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway in 1831 
for the construction of a portion of the 
system which is to be undertaken by the 
new Company. But it was not favour- 
ably entertained by the Secretary of 
State in Council, as it involved an en- 
largement of the operations of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Company, combined 
with an extension of the Government 
guarantee. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — TRIM 
PETTY SESSIONS—MAJOR TRAILL, 
R.M., CO. MEATH. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land, Whether it is true that Major 
Traill, one of the resident magistrates 
for the county Meath, did, on the 2nd 
and 8th of August last, commence busi- 
ness at the Trim Petty Sessions Court 
two hours before the usual time for 
opening the Court and before any of 
the magistrates for the district arrived ; 
whether the local magistratescomplained 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Major Traill’s 
conduct towards them; whether Major 
Traill’s decisions on those occasions were 
reversed at Quarter Sessions by the 
County Judge and a full Bench of Ma- 
gistrates; and, whether he will have 
steps taken to prevent the Petty Sessions 
Court being opened in future before the 
usual hour for so doing ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The circumstances referred to in this 
Question, which resulted in a temporary 
misunderstanding between Major Traill 
and some of the local Justices, have been 
before the Lord Lieutenant. The mis- 
understanding has been happily removed, 
and His Excellency has taken such mea- 
sures as seem necessary to prevent the 
recurrence of such an incident. 


EGYPT (THE MILITARY EXPEDITION) 
—SMALL POX. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he can state 
to what extent, and in what locality, 
small pox has occurred in the English 
Army in Egypt; and, whether the suf- 
ferers in these cases had been revacci- 
nated according to custom before the 
attack ? 

Tue Maraqugss or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, from the first arrival of 
the Army in Egypt in 1882, down to 
the date of the latest Return, there had 
occurred among the troops, including 
the Forces on the Nile and at Suakin, 
81 cases of small-pox, 7 of which had 
proved fatal. Of these, 38 had occurred 
at Cairo, and 20 at Dongola, the re- 
maining 23 cases being at various sta- 
tions. In 51 of these cases re-vaccina- 
tion was known to have been performed ; 
and it was believed that the regulations 
had been generally carried out with 
regard to the remainder. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND)— 
SIR GILBERT KING’S TENANTS. 
Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If it is a fact that twenty-four of 
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the county Sligo tenants of Sir Gilbert 
King, who went into the Land Commis- 
sion Court in order to have fair rents 
fixed, and who paid in November last 
the rent due in the previous March, 
were serve in January with processes 
for the half-year’s rent due in November 
last; and, whether there is any legal 
protection for tenants who avail them- 
selves of the Land Act, against legal 
proceedings contravening the custom of 
the estate, and imposing costs upon 
them ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
This Question relates to legal proceed- 
ings taken by a private individual, as to 
which the Government has no informa- 
tion. If the gentleman referred to is 
acting within his legal powers the Go- 
vernment has no authority or right to 
interfere. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—DEATH 
OF DENIS MURPHY. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether District Inspector Davis, R.I.0. 
Castleisland, swore, at the inquest on 
the body of Denis Murphy, that from 
the first he did not believe the case was 
one of outrage, but that the shot had 
been fired from a constable’s rifle; and, 
if 80, why he reported the case to the 
county inspector as being one of outrage, 
why he made an affidavit to prooure the 
arrest of innocent men, and why he 
caused the remand of those men in 
custody; whether both the constables 
concerned persisted for some time in 
denying that they had been in Murphy’s 
house that night; whether the notes of 
evidence at the coroner’s inquest will 
be laid upon the Table; whether his 
attention has been called to the remarks 
of the Lord Chief Baron, at Tralee, on 
the 13th inst., in his charge to the 
Grand Jury of Kerry, who declared that, 
apart from the question whether Murphy 
was wounded by accident, there could be 
no doubt that a very grave crime against 
the administration of justice had been 
committed ; that there is nothing more 
calculated to shake confidence in the 
administration of justice than that mem- 
bers of the Constabulary force should 
lend themselves to what had been done 
in that melancholy case ; and that he re- 
gretted, and deemed it unfortunate, that 
no bill had been presented to the Grand 
Jury in reference to the matter, so that 
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the most searching investigation should 
be given to what appeared to him to be 
the very grievous misdemeanor of en- 
deavouring to defeat, delay, or im- 
pede the administration of justice; why 
the Crown did not present to the Kerry 
Grand Jury a bill in respect of this 
offence ; and, what will now be done in 
the case? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
District Inspector Davis did not swear 
at the inquest that, from the first, he 
did not believe the case was one of out- 
rage. He stated that the surroundings 
did not strike him as being those of a 
genuine outrage. From the report of 
the constables, which was positive and un- 
equivocal, he, in the discharge of his 
duty, reported to the County Inspector 
the case as communicated tohim. He 
afterwards, from personal examination, 
satisfied himself that the case was notone 
of outrage. He did not make an affidavit 
to procure an arrest, nor did he cause 
any remand. The arrest was made by 
constables in his absence, and the re- 
mand was on their information. The 
constables did, for some time, persist in 
denying that they had been in Murphy’s 
house, and this was one of the reasons 
for their dismissal. There is no objec- 
tion to lay upon the Table the notes of 
the evidence at the inquest. The Lord 
Chief Baron did express himself to the 
effect stated. Thecharge of manslaughter 
was only dismissed on the 10th of March, 
and there was not then time to present 
a further charge to the Grand Jury at 
Tralee. A prosecution of another kind 
will now be instituted. 


Education (Ireland). 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
MODEL SCHOOL AT BAILIE- 
BOROUGH, CO. CAVAN. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether Mr. Fream, the principal 
teacher of the model school at Bailie- 
boro’, county Cavan, is, and is known 
to be, a Freemason; whether, of the 
children attending the school, about 
two-thirds are Catholics; whether, owing 
to the refusal of the local landlord to 
grant a site, there is no other school 
available for the Catholic children of the 
place; whether he is aware that by an 
Encyclical Letter of the 20th of April 
1884, the Sovereign Pontiff directed the 
Bishops of the Catholic Church to use all 
possible precaution to keep the young 
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apart from the influence of masters and 
schools connected with Freemasonry ; 
whether the Catholic clergy of Bailie- 
boro’ refuse to visit the model school in 
question ; and, whether, having regard 
to the recent declaration of the Right 
honourable gentleman that the Board of 
Education do prohibit such action on the 
part of any teacher as is calculated to in- 
terfere with the attendance at his school 
of children of any religious creed, what 
course of action the Commissioners will 
adopt in regard to the case of Mr. 
Fream ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
I am informed that there is, and has 
been for the last 17 years, a National 
School in Bailieborough under the 
management of the parish priest. It 
would therefore appear that the Ca- 
tholic children who attend Mr. Fream’s 
school do so by their own or their 
parents’ choice. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND)— 
TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, What are the “ certain cases”’ 
referred to in paragraph (c) of the 
fifteenth regulation regarding the teach- 
ing of extra branches in Irish Na- 
tional Schools, and whether they in- 
clude the cases of teachers who have 
passed the matriculation examination, 
and the first University examination, in 
the Arts course of the Royal University 
of Ireland ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I am informed that the cases referred to 
cannot be specifically enumerated, but 
that the regulation does not apply to 
subjects in the first University examina- 
tion of the Royal University in which 
the teacher has passed creditably. 


EDUCATIGN DEPARTMENT — BRAILES 
ENDOWED SCHCOL—A POLITICAL 
SCHOOLMASTER. 


Mr. WILLS asked the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council, If Mr. A. 
O. Bishop, master of the parish school 
at Brailes, South Warwickshire, has re- 
cently received three months’ notice from 
the school trustees; and, if so, what 
reasons are assigned for such dismissal ; 
whether Mr. Bishop has held his present 
mastership nearly nine years, and lately 
received an advance in salary, and how 
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the work of the school is reported on by 
Her Majesty’s Inspector; if, since the 
notice was given, the vicar of the parish 
has signed the usual departmental paper, 
to the effect that the school managers are 
satisfied with him; and, whether Mr. 
Bishop has recently taken part in the 
formation of a Liberal Club in the 
village of Brailes ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: My answer to 
the different paragraphs of the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member are in every 
case in the affirmative; but I have to 
add that this is an endowed school, and 
under the scheme the master is pre- 
cluded from accepting any other office, 
and is removable ‘‘ without the assign- 
ment of cause.” The Trustees object 
that he has accepted other offices in 
violation of the scheme, and they also 
object to his taking a prominent part in 
politics. I need hardly say that I have 
no power to interfere. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
WORKS AT EASKY AND AUGHRIS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What is the amount of the estimate by 
the engineer of the Irish Board of 
Works for the pier at Easky (county 
Sligo), and for the pier at Aughris 
(county Sligo) ; has the work been given 
to a contractor; and, if so, for what 
amount in each case; when are the 
works to be commenced ; and what time, 
if any, is fixed for their completion ; 
will copies of the plans and specifications 
in detail be furnished to the county sur- 
veyor of Sligo; what is the cause of the 
delay in proceeding with the Pullendiva 
(county Sligo) Pier and Harbour im- 

rovement works, for which the Fishery 

ommissioners recommended a grant of 
£2,600, and for which the Board of 
Works furnished plans and specifications 
so long ago as the 22nd of July last 
year; whether, in constructing the exist- 
ing works, the Board used concrete in 
situ instead of concrete blocks, as stated 
in the specification, and what difference 
this made in the outlay, whether the 
Government are aware that, in the pre- 
sent condition of the works, boats cannot 
be hauled up or beached, nor can they 
lie inside, and that it is sometimes very 
dangerous to attempt to land at the 
steps; and, what will be done to make 
the works of practical use to the fishing 
population ? 
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Mr. HIBBERT: The estimate for 
the work at Easky was £4,000, and the 
contract has been let for £38,558; the 
corresponding figures for Aughris are 
£2,000 and £1,898 respectively. The 
contractors are under bonds to com- 
mence the works during the present 
month, and complete them by November 
1 and October 1 next respectively. Plans 
and specifications will be furnished to 
the county surveyor, should the Grand 
Jury sorequire. As regards Pullendiva, 
the hon. Member is under a misappre- 
hension, no final recommendation having 
yet been received from the Fishery Piers 
and HarbourOommissioners; and, mean- 
while, nothing can be done. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
SAMUEL DONALDSON, J.P., CO. 
DONEGAL. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land has received two letters of the 16th 
of June and ilth of October 1884, 
addressed to him by Mr. James Kee, of 
Altnaparte, Welchtown, county Donegal, 
charging Mr. Samuel Donaldson, a 
justice of the peace for that county, 
with having, by fraudulent means, pro- 
cured from the representative body of 
the Irish Church a sum of sixty-two 
pounds; and also with having, in his 
capacity as registrar of the dispensary 
district of Cloghan, in the union of 
Stranorlar, systematically extorted money 
by overcharging for certificates, in con- 
travention of the law; whether two 
letters from Mr. D. Blackburn, making 
similar complaints respecting Mr. Don- 
aldson, were also received by the Lord 
Chancellor ; whether both Mr. Kee and 
Mr. Blackburn offered, in their letters, 
to give evidence in verification of the 
charges; whether the Lord Chancellor 
ever acknowledged the receipt of any of 
the letters; whether he made any in- 
quiry into the truth of the allegations ; 
and, if not, for what reason; and, what 
steps the Government will now take in 
respect to Mr. Donaldson ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The Lord Chancellor informs me that 
he received two letters from Mr. Kee 
containing charges against Mr. Donald- 
son. The charges were made in vague 
and scandalous terms; and as no ma- 
terials were furnished to show that there 
were any true grounds for them, the 
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Lord Chancellor declined to take any 
notice of the letters. The Lord Chan- 
cellor only received one letter from Mr. 
Blackburn. It made no charges what- 
ever; but appeared to the Lord Chan- 
cellor to be an attack on Mr. Donaldson’s 
position and calling which was not 
deserving of notice. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to say that I 
will forward the right hon. Gentleman 
a specific statement of facts establishing 
a charge of fraud against this gentleman. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
If there is any charge of fraud it must 
be tried in a public Court. The Lord 
Chancellor would not act on private 
communication in such a matter. 


SUEZ CANAL—THE PROPOSED 
COMMISSION. 


Mr. NORWOOD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he can give the names of the British 
representatives on the proposed Com- 
mission to draw up the agreement for 
the neutrality of the Suez Canal; and, 
whether he can lay a copy of their 
instructions upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The British Representatives will be Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, Permanent Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and Sir Rivers Wilson, Comptroller 
General of the National Debt. The 
Instructions cannot be laid on the Table 
at present. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked, considering that 
India had had to pay a very large sum 
for the maintenance of the Suez Canal, 
as stated by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, whether it would not be proper to 
put an officer of Indian experience on 
the Commission ? 

[No reply. } 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked, 
whether, before the meeting of the Com- 
mission, there would be any Instructions 
given in the shape of a basis for the 
conduct of the Commissioners ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURIOCE, in 
reply, said, that the Circular Despatch 
of Lord Granville, which had long been 
in the hands of hon, Members, contained 
the basis of proceedings. 

Mr. GIBSON: May I ask when the 
Instructions to the Commission will be 
laid before Parliament ? 


[No reply. } 
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Mr. GIBSON: Will Parliament ever 
be told anything about the Instruc- 
tions ? 

[No reply. | 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he would put a 
Question on the Paper on the subject. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, that, in 
consequence of the refusal of the noble 
Lord to answer the Questions, he begged 
to give Notice that he should move an 
Address to Her Majesty that, before the 
agreement with respect to the Suez 
Canal was concluded, it should be sub- 
mitted to the House. 

Mr. GIBSON: I have asked the noble 
Lord when he will lay the Instructions 
before Parliament, and he has not given 
an answer. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
must ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to put the Question on the 
Paper. 


SUEZ CANAL—NAVIGATION OF THE 
CANAL — INTERNATIONAL 
ARRANGEMENTS. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the noble Lord 
to be good enough to inform the House, 
Whether the new International arrange- 
ments regarding the navigation of the 
Suez Canal will admit of its being used 
for the passage of ships of war and 
troops belonging to Powers at war with 
each other; if so, whether it is intended 
that theymay engage in hostilities within 
or in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the mouths of the Canal; and, further, 
to inquire if the new regulations will be 
binding upon Turkey and Egypt with 
Nations with whom they may be at 
war? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The answer to the first part of the 
Question is in the affirmative; to the 
second, in the negative. In reply to 
the third part, I have to state that such 
was the intention of the Circular of 
January 3, 1883, which is adopted as 
the basis for the International Agree- 
ment. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 

GUARDIANS—DUNFANAGHY UNION. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Why voting papers for the election of 
guardians in the Dunfanaghy Union 
have not been issued to forty-four occu- 
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piers in the Magheraclogher Division, 
twenty-nine occupiers in the Muna- 
claddy Division, and fourteen for the 
Dunlewy Division, who claimed in 
respect of holdings the valuation of 
which is higher than the yearly rent; 
and, why voting papers have not been 
issued to Hugh O’Donnell, Dunlewy, 
whose aggregate valuation is £5 10s. 
and to Mr. Heburn, whose tenements in 
actual occupation are valued at about 
£60? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Voting papers have not been issued to 
the persons referred to in the first para- 
graph of the Question, because they are 
all valued under £4, and are, therefore, 
not ratepayers within the meaning of 
the Act. A voting paper has been sent 
to Hugh O’Donnell. The Returning 
Officer states there is no such name as 
Heburn on the rate book of the Union. 


INDIA — THE PERMANENT SETTLE- 
MENT OF BENGAL, BEHAR, AND 
ORISSA, 1793. 

Genera Srrm GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, If he will now be able to present 
to the House as brief a memorandum as 
the subject will allow, showing the main 
heads of the arrangements connected 
with the permanent settlement of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, entered into in 1793, 
so as to bring out the nature and extent 
of the provisions for the protection of 
the cultivators, also the money settle- 
ments between the Zemindars and the 
Government, the amounts to be paid to 
Government and amount to be retained 
by the Zemindars, contrasting these esti- 
mates with those of modern times so as 
to show the differences; and, further, 
information to be supplied, regarding 
public functions to be performed and 
public works to be executed by the 
Zemindars, and how far these obliga- 
tions have been fulfilled and works of a 
character beneficial to the cultivator 
have been carried out ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: On Thursday last 
I answered a Question very similar to 
the one now put to me by my hon. and 
gallant Friend, and asked him to await 
the presentation of Papers, which I 
hoped would contain the information he 
wishes to obtain. I must again repeat 
my answer, saying, also, that the Secre- 
tary of State cannot issue such a 
Memorandum, as it would necessarily 
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involve questions of a very controversial 
character. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)—THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ARRANGEMENT. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Where, in either the 
Deelaration or Convention on the sub- 
ject of Egyptian finance which have 
been communicated to the House, is to 
be found any provision precluding “ in- 
ternational interference with the affairs 
of Egypt” which supplies warrant for 
the statement he was understood to 
make on Wednesday last, that Her 
Majesty’s Government joined in the 
guarantee of the proposed new Egyptian 
loan only on this understanding; and, 
whether, in the absence of any such 
provision in the Declaration or Conven- 
tion, any other, and what, guarantee 
against such interference has been ob- 
tained ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the right hon. Gentleman, Whe- 
ther his statement that the proposed 
International Guarantee does not involve 
International interference with the af- 
fairs of Egypt is based on any state- 
ment made or assented to by the Powers; 
and, if so, what that statement is; what 
were the reservations on the part of 
Russia which he referred to on Wednes- 
day last, and why they are not included 
in the formal Declarations; and, whe- 
ther the whole of Lord Northbrook’s 
Report is included in the Papers to be 
presented ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): In reply to the 
hon. Gentleman below the Gangway 
(Mr. M‘Coan), and also to the first part 
of the Question of the right hon. Baro- 
net opposite (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), 
I have to say that my words on Wed- 
nesday last are correctly quoted by the 
hon. Gentleman and the right hon. 
Baronet. I said that the proposed In- 
ternational Guarantee did not involve 
International interference with the 
affairs of Egypt, and I referred to the 
Anglo-French Guarantee of 1855, which 
we expressly named as our model, and 
which I stated was a purely financial 
arrangement, notably giving no right 
to England or France to interfere in the 
affairs of Turkey. We did not think it 
necessary to introduce into the Declara- 
tion or the Convention any reference 
to a claim which had not ‘been put for- 
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ward, and for which we did not conceive 
that any occasion had been given. In 
reply to the second part of the Question 
of the right hon. Baronet, I have to say 
that the Russian reservations will be 
found in Nos. 17, 19, 21, and 24 of the 
Egyptian Blue Book, which has been, 
or will be, distributed this afternoon. 
The third part of the Question has been 
already answered by my noble Friend 
the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs some days ago. 

Sirk MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH: 
The third part of the Question has not 
been entirely answered. In the Papers 
circulated on Saturday there were cer- 
tain extracts from Lord Northbrook’s 
Report recommending an inerease in 
the financial powers of the Egyptian 
Government and the improvement of 
the administration of Egypt. I wish 
to ask, if the right hon. Gentleman 
will permit me, whether the whole 
of Lord Northbrook’s recommendations 
on this subject have now been pub- 
lished, or whether any further extracts 
from his Report dealing with these mat- 
ters will be published? With regard to 
the first part of the Question—the an- 
swer to which I am afraid I cannot con- 
sider satisfactory—I should like to ask, 
Whether the House is to understand 
that no communications have passed 
between Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Powers on the question whether 
the proposed Guarantee will or will not 
involve International interference with 
the affairs of Egypt ? 

Mr. M‘COAN: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman does not seem to have answered 
any single point in the Question which 
Iasked him. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has said that this Convention was 
framed upon the Turkish Convention of 
1855. I read that Convention carefully 
this morning, and I found nothing 
whatever that touches the present sub- 
ject. 

Mr. GIBSON also rising to interro- 
gate the right hon. Gentleman —— 

Tue CHANCELLORor rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtprrs): I cannot un- 
dertake to reply to so many Questions 
at once. 

Mr. GIBSON contended that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not said that 
any provision in any shape or form had 
been made to carry out his assurance. 
In the course of his statement on Wed- 
nesday last, the right hon. Gentleman, 
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referring to the Guarantee, not only 
said that it did nut involve International 
interference, but used these words— 
“Neither did we object to it, provided 
it did not. involve International inter- 
ference.”” He wished to know how the 
Government had become satisfied on 
that point? 

Taz CHANCELLORor roz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpsrs) said, the right 
hon. Baronet had asked him a very 
fair Question, and he had answered 
it. It was not his duty to go beyond 
the limits of the Question in his reply ; 
and therefore he did not think it ne- 
cessary to quote other parts of his 
statement to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not referred. The Govern- 
ment had not deemed it necessary to 
introduce into the Declaration or Con- 
vention any reference to a claim which 
had not been put forward. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. M‘Coan) then asked 
him whether, in the absence of any such 
provision, any other Guarantee had 
been obtained. He (Mr. Childers) 
thought that was clearly covered by his 
answer, which was ‘‘ No.” 

Mr. M‘COAN: Then I may take it 
for granted that there is no assurance 
or Guarantee against International in- 
terference ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): No. 

Mr. GORST hoped the House would 
receive the fullest information on the 
subject. 

Sirk MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH: 
The hon. Gentleman has not answered 
my last Question. 

TazeCHANCELLOR or rnz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. CurpeErs) said, he apolo- 
gized to the right hon. Baronet for omit- 
ting to answer his, among such a shoal 
of Questions. It was not intended to 
lay any part of Lord Northbrook’s Re- 
port on the Table. 


Suspension of Evictions 


PARLIAMENT — PALACE OF WEST- 
MINSTER—THE SMOKING ROOM. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Junior Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he would use 
his influence with the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works, to confer a favour on 
many Members of the House, by re- 
moving the large pictures in the Smok- 
ing Room, and to substitute in their 
place large maps of different portions of 
Her Majesty’s Empire? 
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First Commissioner would have no ob- 
jection to comply with the wish of the 
hon. Member provided that there was a 
general desire among hon. Members 
to substitute maps for the pictures now 
in the Smoking Tea. But it does not 
appear that there is such a desire. 


GENERAL GORDON’S DIARIES. 


Mer. BOURKE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he has now 
any statement to make with respect to 
‘handing over to his relatives’ Vol. 6 
of General Gordon’s Journal; whether 
this has been done; and, whether he 
has received any replies from General 
Gordon’s relatives on the subject? 

Taz Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I am still in communication with Sir 
Henry Gordon on this subject, and I 
hope very shortly to be able to make a 
statement to the House. It is possible 
we may not be able finally to consider 
the question of the disposal of these 
diaries until the other five are received, 
which, as we have heard ‘from Lord 
Wolseley, have been sent by the mail 
of March 10. 


FRANCE AND CHINA—HOSTILITIES— 
INTERNATIONAL LAW—THE 
RIGHT OF SEARCH. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will ascertain 
whether the French Government have 
given the same directions as to searching 
German ships on the high seas as those 
which have been acted upon with re- 
spect to British vessels ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
The French Government have notified to 
the German Government their intention 
to exercise the right of search of neutral 
vessels. The notifications to this effect, 
which have been published in the Ger- 
man Official Gazette, show that the com- 
munications received by the German Go- 
vernment from the French Government 
are similar to those received by Her 
Majesty’s Government from the French 
Ambassador in London upon this sub- 
ject. 


SUSPENSION OF EVICTIONS 
_ (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
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ment, If, the Government having de- 
cided not to bring in the promised Bill 
dealing with the land question in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland be- 
fore Easter, he will be good enough to 
say how soon after Easter it is proposed 
to introduce it ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, it was hardly possible for him 
to fix an exact date; but he hoped it 
would not be long dalayed. 


CENTRAL ASIA — ENGLAND AND 
RUSSIA—THE RUSSO-AFGHAN 
FRONTIER. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If Her Majesty’s Government, 
having acquiesced in the continued occu- 
pation by Russian troops of several 
places alleged to be within the Afghan 
frontier, any steps are being taken to 
ascertain whether those places are within 
the frontier or not ; whether the question 
is to remain undecided until an agree- 
ment has been arrived at between the 
Russian Oommissioner and Sir Peter 
Lumsden, and if any positive date has 
been fixed for the arrival of the Com- 
missioner to represent Russia; and, 
further, what course it is proposed to 
take in the event of the two Commis- 
sioners being unable to agree; if in such 
case the points in dispute will be referred 
to some neutral arbitrator ? 
> Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
do not think that there would be any 
advantage in my going into these mat- 
ters at the present moment; and I am, 
therefore, unable to reply to the hon. 
Member’s Question. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: May I ask the 
noble Lord, if the House is to under- 
stand that so long as Russia neglects or 
fails to send a Oommissioner to meet Sir 
Peter Lumsden, so long shall she be 
allowed to remain in possession of the 
places she now holds? I wish, also, to 
ask the noble Lord, if he can answer it 
without detriment to the public service, 
if when the original agreement be- 
tween Russia and this country was made 
for the appointment of a Delimitation 
Commission, any approximate date was 
agreed upon for the Russian Oommis- 
sioner to meet Sir Peter Lumsden; and, 
if he will state what that date was—I 
do not say to a day, but a month—and, 
whether any, and what, reason Russia 
has given for not keeping to that date ? 


Mr. Macfarlane 
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Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURIOCE: 
No, Sir; I am afraid I cannot answer 
that Question. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have taken any steps to cause the agree- 
ment or arrangement with the Govern- 
ment of Russia, relating to the respec- 
tive positions of Russian, English, and 
Afghan troops on the frontier of Af- 
ghanistan, and now resting on a verbal 
assurance by the Russian Minister to 
the British Ambassador, to be recorded 
in a formal Document, bearing the sig- 
natures of authorized Representatives of 
the Russian and British Governments ; 
and, if so, whether such a Document 
has been drawn up and signed ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; Her Majesty’s Government 
have not done so. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Are 
we, then, to understand that the agree- 
ment or arrangement, on which depends 
the issue of peace or war, depends upon 
the verbal assurance of the Foreign Mi- 
nister of Russia ? 


[No reply. ] 


FIJI—MORTALITY, &c. 


Mr. OROPPER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have re- 
ceived any Reports or Despatches from 
Sir William des Vooux, relative to the 
mortality alleged to exist among the 
people of Fiji, and also to the labour 
questions connected with the Native ad- 
ministration of the Colony; and, if so, 
whether he would lay such Oorrespon- 
dence upon the Table? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, he hoped very shortly to lay the 
Papers referred to on the Table. 


in Mines. 


ACOIDENTS IN MINES—REPORT OF 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, having regard to recent ex- 
plosions in mines, the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Accidents in Mines 
could be accelerated so as to permit of 
some legislation on the subject being 
undertaken during the present Session 
of Parliament ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HAROOURT, in re- 
ply, said, he regretted very much the 





long-continued delay in the presenta- 
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tion of the Report. He had frequently 
urged that it should be accelerated, and 
he had received recently assurances that 
it might be soon expected, and he hoped 
that would be fulfilled. 


CENTRAL ASIA — THE RUSSO-AFGHAN 
FRONTIER—REPORTED DISTURBANCE 
AT PENJDEH. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is information of 
any disturbance at Penjdeh; and, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have 
any information that the Russian offi- 
cers have been exciting disturbances at 
Penjdeh ; and, whether it is true, as re- 
ported in The Daily News, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are prepared to as- 
sent to the Russian occupation of 
Penjdeh ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No such information as that referred to 
in the first part of the hon. Member’s 
Question has reached Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. In regard to the further 
Question, of which the hon. Member 
gave me private Notice just before the 
House met, I think I must, as usual, 
ask him for Notice. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)—GE- 
NERAL GRAHAM’S FORCES—ACTION 
NEAR SUAKIN (MARCH 22). 


CotoneL STANLEY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he has 
received any further news from General 
Graham; and, whether, without detri- 
ment to the public service, he will com- 
municate the same to the House? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I have only received one telegram from 
General Graham since those which were 

ublished in the papers this morning. 

his telegram has been sent to the news- 
papers, and has probably been already 
published in the evening papers. It is 
as follows :— 
“ From Lieutenant General Sir Gerald Graham 

to the Secretary of State for War. 
“ Suakin, March 23, 1886, 12.6 a.m. 

“ Following to Wolseley, March 22 :— 

“Following just received from M‘Neill, 9 
P.M. :—* Berkshire—Killed, Lieutenant Swinton 
and 12 men. Marines—eight men killed, 12 
wounded. Navy—Killed, Lieutenant Seymour, 
six men. Royal Engineers—Captain Romilly 
and Lieutenant Newman killed. Indian Con- 
tingent—sbout 26 killed, including Major Von 
Beverhondt, and 70 wounded. 
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“Tt is impossible at present to get further 
information. Enemy broke into square of 
zereba, which was imperfectly formed. Attack 
lasted about 20 minutes. Enemy lost near 1,000. 
Very great loss in transport camels, horses, and 
mules; and no firing from enemy at present.’ 

‘On first hearing firing, at 2.45 p.m., I or- 
dered out Guards, except one battalion pre- 
viously despatched to Hasheen with convoy. 
Remaining battalions, with Horse Artillery, 
advanced two miles towards zereba, and were 
retired on receipt of telegram from M‘Neill. 
Two battalions go out to-morrow with further 
supplies. I shall accompany Guards, and will 
send further details.’’ 


POST OFFICE—SIXPENNY TELEGRAMS. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he is yet in a position 
to make any communication to the House 
with regard to the introduction of six- 
penny telegrams? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, that, having found it impossible 
to deal with the matter without amend- 
ing the Telegraph Act, he had given 
Notice that he would to-morrow ask 
leave to introduce a Bill on the subject ; 
and if he could bring it on at a reason- 
able hour he would take the opportunity 
of stating the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


PARLIAMENT—PALACE OF WESTMIN- 
STER—WESTMINSTER HALL. 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Junior Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther he is aware that few honourable 
Members of this House have seen the 
complete design of the late Sir Charles 
Barry for the Houses of Parliament ; 
and, whether he will cause a Oopy of 
the general elevation to be placed in 
the Library before the Committee now 
sitting comes to a decision ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE, in 
reply, said, all the drawings of the com- 
pleted Houses of Parliament, according 
to the design of the late Sir Charles 
Barry, which are in the custody of the 
Office of Works, will be placed in the 
Tea Room. 

Mr. CAUSTON asked, Whether, in 
order to enable Members to judge of the 
effect of the west side of Westminster 
Hall were the works to be carried out 
there to be limited to restoring the but- 
tresses and flying buttresses, he will, 
before the House is asked to decide upon 
the question of restoration, give instruc- 
tions to have the painted screens in the 
two central bays removed, and the fly- 
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ing buttress flanking them temporarily 
finished in similar style to the pinnacles 
now exposed to view ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: If, 
after the Westminster Hall Committee 
has presented its Report, hon. Members 
are desirous that my hon. Friend’s pro- 
posal should be carried out, the First 
Commissioner sees no objection to it. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)—-THE 
INTERNATIONAL ARRANGEMENT. 


Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 1 
am anxious once more to repeat to the 
Prime Minister the Question I have put 
before him more than once; and that is 
whether he will consent to defer the 
discussion on the Egyptian Financial 
Arrangement until after Easter? I will 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
the Papers, which have been so long 
promised, are only now in the House, 
and have not yet been distributed to 
Members. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard, 
Sir, to the question of fact, the bulk of 
the Papers have been in the hands of 
hon. Members since Friday evening, and 
were distributed on Saturday morning. 
I ought to have said that they have been 
accessible since Friday evening. 
small number are, as I understand, only 
now accessible. 

Mr. GIBSON : I asked for the Papers, 
and was told they were not here. 

Mr. GLADSTONE (after consulting 
The CuHancettor of the ExcHEquer): 
Then, Sir, they are not accessible yet ; 
but I believe some portions have been 
accessible and have been distributed, 
but, I admit, no circulation of them, and 
it will begin to-morrow morning. That 
is the state of the case; but the bulk of 
the Papers were distributed on Saturday, 
earlier than the Foreign Office expected 
to be able todoso. As the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Stafford Northcote) has 
repeated his Question, I must refer him 
to the answer which I gave on Friday. 
I do not enter now into detail, because 
I believe the right hon. Gentleman 
intends to give an opportunity which 
will, perhaps, be more regular. 


ADJOURNMENT—NEW RULES OF 
PROCEDURE (RULE 2).” 
Sirk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Then, Sir, not wishing to interfere with 
the Business of the House more than I 


Mr. Causton 
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ean help, but feeling the great import- 
ance of this question, I have to request 
leave to move the Adjournment of the 
House for the purpose of discussing a 
definite question of urgent public im- 
portance — namely, the arrangements 
proposed for the discussion of the Draft 
Convention relating to Egyptian Affairs. 

Mr. SPEAKER asked, if it was the 
pleasure of the House that the right 
hon. Gentleman be heard ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We 
object. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
if it were only a question of the conve- 
nience of private Members, I should 
certainly not bring the matter before the 
House; but I feel that this is really a 
matter of very great public importance, 
and unless time is given before the dis- 
cussion to which we are all looking 
forward neither the House nor the 
country will be able properly to become 
acquainted with the issues that are at 
stake, and the House will not bein a 
proper position to deal with the subject. 
This is not really a question of the inte- 
rests of the bondholders. If it were a 
question of a few persons, and we were 
well acquainted with the circumstances 
of the case, it might be possible, in the 
course of a few days, easily to master the 
subject ; but we have to look to matters 
far beyond the mere arrangement with 
the bondholders. We have to consider 
what the effect of such an arrangement 
before us may be on the future relations 
of this country with Egypt, and the 
position of this country with regard to 
the Suez Canal. We are at present 
kept to a very great extent in ignorance 
of what has taken place on this matter ; 
for although the right hon. Gentleman 
says the bulk of the Papers have been 
accessible to the House since Friday 
evening last, there must be a very im- 
portant section of the Papers with which 
we have not yet been made acquainted, 
such as those which refer to the pro- 
ceedings since the 9th of February until 
the time of the conclusion of the Con- 
vention, on the 17th of March. If we 
are to depend upon the information we 
can get by Questions addressed to 
Ministers, we find very great difficulty 
indeed in getting that information which 
really opens the case to us. In this case 
it is peculiarly important, when we are 
dealing with that which must affect us 
in future years, that we should look 
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carefully into the meaning and probable 
operation of clauses which have been 
agreed to after long discussion—a dis- 
cussion of more than two years, in fact— 
and of which the motives are not fully 
explained tous. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, whenever any question is raised 
with regard to Egypt, is in the habit of 
referring us back to the fact that all the 
Egyptian policy took its rise in the policy 
which established the Dual Control in 
Egypt. Ifout of that have grown all 
our present difficulties, it ought to make 
us all the more careful how we sanction 
other arrangements which may prove 
similarly, or even more disastrous. With 
regard to the question of the finances of 
Egypt, we want to know and to judge 
for ourselves by observation what the 
arguments of the Foreign Powers were, 
what the arguments of the British autho- 
rities were which brought about the 
Settlement it took so long to bring 
about. We are anxious that nothing 
should be done in this Settlement which 
will lay us open to the dangers that 
must attend a Multiple Control or inter- 
vention. Are we secure from that, or 
are we not? When we listened to the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer last Wednesday we imagined 
that we should find when the Papers 
were laid before us that the interference 
or interposition of other Powers was 
entirely barred; but when we look at 
the Papers which are presented we have 
difficulty in finding any reference to the 
point ; and when we ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether there is any 
definite provision on the subject, he 
says—‘‘ No ; it is not necessary.” Why, 
Sir, it is necessary, or it may very easily 
become necessary, from the circumstances 
of the case. It is very easy to form 
some anticipation of what might hap- 
pen within the next two years which 
would not only justify but require the 
Egyptian Government to call for a new 
Commission, to which all the Powers 
would be invited, and that Commission 
would go into the whole of the finan- 
cial arrangements of Egypt, and, there- 
fore, into the administration of the 
country. It does seem to me that, as 
regards the dangerous possibility of any 
such interposition, it is most necessary 
that we should have a full opportunity 
of carefully discussing the subject, and 
thrashing it out in this House, in order 
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country may see, what engagements the 
Government are entering into, and what 
are the provisions made for guarding 
against those dangers to which I have 
referred. I would call the attention of 
the House to the remarkable fact that 
not only is there a Convention with re- 
gard to the financial arrangements, but 
that our attention is particularly chal- 
lenged to the fact that we are about to 
enter into a new arrangement for estab- 
lishing regulations with regard to the 
Suez Canal. That is a matter which is 
vital to the interests of this country. 
It is a matter in regard to which we 
should have something further to guide 
us than what is contained in Earl Gran- 
ville’s Circular of 1883. That document 
itself, however, shows the necessity for 
further information. Its points are full 
of difficult questions and pitfalls, with 
respect to which we must be on our 
guard. If the House will look at the 
eight parts it contains, they will find 
that there are questions there which 
might give trouble every day, every 
month, every year. I do not know how 
we are to deal with this matter. The 
Government are, I admit, within their 
right; they are acting perfectly in ac- 
cordance with the usage of Parliament 
in entering into an Agreement with 
other Powers without coming, as a pre- 
liminary measure, to this House; but 
when we have notice given that such a 
thing is going to be done, we are most 
anxious that we should have full infor- 
mation, and should obtain it while we 
have, to a certain extent, the power 
still in our hands; because, although we 
cannot deal with the Treaty that may be 
made with respect to the Suez Canal, we 
can deal with the Convention now be- 
fore us with respect to financial matters, 
and are perfectly within our right in 
asking, before being called upon to dis- 
cuss this question, to be allowed to dis- 
cuss the question of the Treaty with 
regard to the navigation of the Suez 
Canal. We have a right to ask that 
before pledging ourselves to the finan- 
cial question. It is necessary, the Prime 
Minister says, that the first step should 
be taken without delay towards sanc- 
tioning this financial arrangement. But 
why should we be in a hurry? He 
says there will still be time for us to 
consider the other stages of the Bill. 
But what is so curious is that the reason 
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should take the first step now is a rea- 
son which almost excludes the possi- 
bility, or, at least, renders it extremely 
difficult, to reopen the question. He 
says the other Powers are waiting to 
see what we do. He practically says 
Parliament must give the first indica- 
tion of its willingness to accept this Con- 
vention, and until it has done that the 
other Powers will not move. But, if 
this be so, have we not a right to say, 
give us time before we commit our- 
selves? If the right hon. Gentleman is 
correct in saying that it is necessary we 
should move early in order to dispose 
the other Powersto move at all, does it not 
show how important our first move is? 
If we are forced to discuss this matter 
on Thursday or Monday next, without 
the amount of consideration which the 
Easter Recess will afford, we shall find 
that we have committed ourselves in 
such a manner that, though we may 
not technically be bound, Her Majesty’s 
Government will have a strong argu- 
ment to show that we are. I do entreat 
the right hon. Gentleman to do justice 
to that which I am sure is the feeling of 
the great mass of the people of this 
country, as it is of hon. Gentlemen on 
this side of the House, and give us an 
opportunity of considering the important 
documents bearing on the question. We 
have had a part of the Papers laid on 
the Table on Friday. This is not a time 
when we have much leisure, and we 
have as yet scarcely had an opportunity 
of looking at these Papers, and there 
are still others to come. These are not 
Papers that can be merely read—they 
must be read and re-read, and compared 
backwards and forwards with the nego- 
tiations that took place and that proved 
fruitless some months ago, and with 
other matters. It is, therefore, ex- 
tremely important that we should have 
an opportunity of examining the whole 
subject and coming to a definite conclu- 
sion with regard to it. I beg to move 
the adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Str Stafford Northcote.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: As the right 
hon. Gentleman, I hope, understands, 
I make no objection to his having moved 
the adjournment on this occasion. I 
think, if I may say so, that comparing 
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Adjournment have been made, it stands 
in a very favourable position, because it 
exactly exemplifies the sort of case which 
the Rule was made to meet. The right 
hon. Gentleman is quite within his right 
in raising the question of time, if he 
thinks it proper that the House should 
be asked to take into its serious con- 
sideration the Oonvention which has 
been framed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and has been signed by the 
Powers of Europe. What is the point 
at issue between us? It is not the 
question whether we should proceed on 
Thursday or on Monday. We should 
certainly extremely regret to postpone 
the preliminary Resolution from Thurs- 
day; but I do not say we would not 
have consented to postponing it to Mon- 
day by way of accommodation. But it 
is of very great importance that we 
should go on with the preliminary Re- 
solution on Thursday, and I am afraid 
the stumbling block between us is that, 
whereas the right hon. Gentleman de- 
clines to give any judgment on this ques- 
tion before the Easter Recess, and hassig- 
nified that Monday, the 13th of April, was 
the day on which he would be prepared 
to give a decision, we, speaking on the 
23rd of March, three weeks earlier, feel 
it to be our absolute and bounden duty, 
as the persons responsible for the con- 
duct of public affairs, to ask the House 
to consider this question, and to give a 
definite vote upon it before they sepa- 
rate for the Easter Recess. Sir, I would 
urge, for the sake of clearness, that we 
should put out of the way what the 
right hon. Gentleman has said with re- 
gard to the Suez Canal Convention. 
There is no great haste with regard to 
the Suez Canal Convention, such as we 
plead with regard to the main portions 
of this Agreement. The case of the 
Suez Canal Convention I will put aside 
in a few words. In the first place, the 
House is not called upon to give any 
vote whatever with respect to our pro- 
ceedings in relation to the Suez Canal. 
We proceed in relation to the Suez Canal 
upon our general responsibility. That 
is my first point—that the House will 
neither gain nor lose anything in regard 
to the Suez Canal by the vote which we 
ask it to give before the Easter Recess 
upon the pecuniary operations of the 
Convention now concluded. Then, of 
course, arises this suggestion in the 
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say — ‘“‘ You intend to deal with this 
great commercial subject in the dark, 
and to give us no opportunity of learn- 
ing what are your views in respect to it 
before we find ourselves finally com- 
mitted.”” To that question we give the 
most explicit answer. Upon almost 
every point of that subject, ever since 
January 5, 1883, the views of the Go- 
vernment have been definitely before 
the House in the despatch of Earl 
Granville, dated on that day. There is, 
I believe, hardly anything in point of 
particularity that we could add to that 
despatch, with the exception of one 
point, I think, which it would be quite 
easy to explain to the House at any 
time, and with regard to which, in my 
es it is most just and fair that the 

ouse should be aware of our views be- 
fore we proceed to any definite arrange- 
ment. Of our views in general it is 
aware; and I have not learned that 
there is auy disposition to question 
them, or to enter into any conflict with 
them. But if there is, the House will 
have an opportunity, as it has had for 
two years, and that opportunity has not 
yet passed away. So much with regard 
to the Suez Canal part of the arrange- 
ment. It has really nothing whatever 
to do with the point now at issue be- 
tween the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Government. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that it is not an affair of the 
bondholders only. That is most entirely 
and absolutely true. The bondholders 
have a material interest in this Oonven- 
tion; and it is desirable in their in- 
terests, no doubt, that the judgments 
of the different Legislatures should not 
be delayed. But, as far as they are 
concerned, their interest in the Con- 
vention would certainly not have led 
the Government to the very positive con- 
elusions at which they had arrived with 
respect to the necessity of proceeding 
forthwith in this matter. I donot know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman meant 
to make a complaint of the answers 
given by Ministers to Questions when 
put as insufficient, or whether he only 
meant that from their nature they do 
not admit of giving a full explanation 
of this subject. I agree that the nature 
of Question and Answer does not admit 
of giving a full exposition of the views 
of the Government in reply ; but I must 
say with some regret that the manner in 
which the answers of the Government 
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on points of delicacy and importance are 
now almost habitually received with jeers 
and shouts—certainly in a portion of the 
House, but not in the portion in which 
the right hon. Gentleman sits; and it 
has not received any countenance what- 
ever from him—but this manner cer- 
tainly does constitute a serious difficulty 
and addition to the answering of Ques- 
tions, and may compel the Government 
to adopt more restricted rules than they 
have hitherto, in their desire to accom- 
modate the House, been willing to act 
upon. The right hon. Gentleman says 
that now is not the proper time for the 
people of this country to consider the 
important matters at issue in this Con- 
vention ; and I, who am always contend- 
ing that this House is overdone, and that 
this country is overdone, and has more 
work on its hands than it can satis- 
factorily get through, I am not the man 
to contend with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that we are not always in a hurry 
with important questions. There are 
very few subjects indeed with respect to 
which thatisuot true. But these things 
are relative. What we ask is, that the 
House should, not less than a week 
after being in possession of the Papers 
submitted by the Government, proceed 
to give a vote upon them. That is the 
request of the Government. I would 
not urge that request against the right 
hon. Gentleman, excepting under the 
pressure of the most commanding con- 
siderations ; but I am obliged to urge it, 
and I am obliged to adhere to it. I 
contend that, viewing the way in which 
the House of Commons has to transact 
its Business, and according to our ordi- 
nary rules and usages, those Papers, 
which are not of very great bulk, and 
the principal part of which, with the 
exception of 23 pages, has been in the 
hands of Members since Saturday—I 
cannot say that according to Parlia- 
mentary usage it can be considered as 
an insufficient time. We are absolutely 
bound as far as we are concerned, and 
it is my declaration to ask the House 
not to require more than sufficient time. 
The right hon. Gentleman says we must 
take care—and he is quite justified in 
saying it—that some past transactions go 
back to roots of long standing, and that 
we must take care that we do not have 
new roots planted. That is perfectly 
just and sound; and it expresses the 
desire we entertain that the most vigilant 
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care of this House should be applied in 
every matter relating to this tangled and 
difficult Egyptian business. But do not 
let us exaggerate the effect of this Con- 
vention. What is it that the House is 
about to commit itself to? ‘It is about 
to commit itself to an International 
Guarantee. The amount to which we 
are to be committed is not a very large 
one; I believe the ultimate amount to 
which we are committed will be only 
£1,500,000 ; whereas the Guarantee, 
being a joint and several one, so far as 
we are concerned, there is, of course, a 
liability for the whole sum; and, fur- 
ther, on my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer no doubt will 
fall the burden of making a working 
arrangement, just as in 1855 the work- 
ing arrangement of the Anglo-Turkish 
Loan devolved on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of that day. So far as I 
know, the points—the very material 
points—that the House has to consider, 
for its own sake, with the despatch 
which we ask it to observe are, first of 
all, the Guarantee; and, secondly, that 
in connection with that Guarantee there 
is an arrangement that during the period 
of two years we are to endeavour both 
to ascertain, and so far as possible to 
promote, the improvement of the real 
condition of Egyptian finance, so that 
there shall be no longer the question of 
the capacity of Egypt to bear or not to 
bear this or that charge. That, Sir, I 
believe, is the arrangement to which we 
ask the House to commit itself. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that he ex- 

ected that the interference of the other 

owers would be barred by some condi- 
tion in the Agreement. I do not follow 
the right hon. Gentleman into that 
matter, because I think it is not quite 
ad rem. We are now considering the 
time at which we should take this ques- 
tion, and not the arrangement itself; 
otherwise I should be prepared to give 
a very conclusive answer. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
only used it as an illustration of the 
difficulty of understanding the point. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: So I understood 
it; but the whole argument would iike- 
wise be an illustration of the time re- 
quired for the consideration of the 
Agreement. Therefore I take the liberty 
of passing that question by ; but I make 
no reproach. Then we come back to 
the question— What is it that prevents 
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the Government from acceding to the 
request of the right hon. Gentleman? I 
do not wish to argue this in a grudging 
spirit ; but, in the first place, I admit he 
has every title to urge on his own ac- 
count, and as the Representative of a 
large Party in this House, and every title 
to urge on account of the forbearance 
which he has shown in waiting patiently 
for the conclusion of the arrangements, 
which were not in our hands, but in those 
of other Powers, and with respect to 
which Parliament has been subjected to 
a delay which might have provoked 
some impatience. The reason why we 
take our position is this: we do not think 
that it is fair to expect Foreign Powers 
to act in this matter until the House of 
Commons leads the way. We have the 
principal responsibility. Sir, we have 
had more than the principal responsi- 
bility. For us this has been a matter 
of anxiety and solicitude all along, 
reaching to the very highest point; but 
as to the Foreign Powers it is quite 
different. Their position has been the 
position of the man in Lucretius— 

“ Suave, mari magno, turbantibus «equora ventis, 
E terra inagnum alterius spectare laborem.”’ 
To them it was a small matter whether 
this question went forward at a snail’s 
pace or ata full canter. { Mr. Asmeap- 
Barttett: Hear, hear!] The hon. 
Member for Eye cheers. He has at last 
got an inkling of what the matter really 
is. But for us it was very different 
indeed; because we were those who were 
tumbled about upon the sea in the 
storms and tempests, while the Foreign 
Powers, if they had chosen, were at 
liberty to stand on the shore and look 
on as calm spectators. Why are we in 
this great anxiety? Because the time 
has come when every expedient has 
been exhausted which could honourably 
be adopted for the purpose of staving off 
to a future day the financial difficulties 
of Egypt, and of avoiding Egyptian 
bankruptey—Egyptian bankruptcy in a 
country where financial confusion might 
come also to mean confusion not finan- 
cial, and other than financial—and 
where, whatever consequences ensued, 
be they financial or be they other than 
financial, it is upon us—not upon this 
Government alone, but on the Govern- 
ment of this country, whatever it might 
be, or the Parliament of this country, 
whatever it might be—that the whole 
difficulty really will fall. It comes to 
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that plain statement of the case. I am 
concerned to meet the wishes of the right 
Gentleman; but I cannot undertake to 
risk Egyptian bankruptcy in order to 
meet him. It is not at a future and a 
distant date that these difficulties may 
occur. Last year we stated, and with 
perfect truth, that the condition of 
Egyptian finance was very urgent, and 
so it was. Still, there were expedients 
—that of withholding the payments due 
to the Exchequer of this country, and 
that of withholding the Sinking Fund, 
which was undoubtedly a measure of 
the Egyptian Government which we 
could not refuse to approve, but which 
undoubtedly was a very strong measure, 
and which excited strong adverse feel- 
ing in the minds of the Powers of 
Europe. Whatever were the merits 
of these measures, they have gone by. 
We are at the end of our tether; there 
are no more expedients than can be used; 
and in the month of April, unless this 
House gives us the means by its Resolu- 
tion—and that, we are convinced, will 
be sufficient—Egypt will be called upon 
as a matter of public faith to meet de- 
mands which she will have no means of 
meeting unless we are able to make 
such proper arrangements as are con- 
templated by this Convention. The 
other day the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) observed to 
me, in the form of a Question, that I 
appeared to have forgotten that the 
House of Commons was not bound to 
approve the arrangement made by the 
Government, and that it might refuse 
its assent to the Convention. But Ido 
not think, with all respect, that the hon. 
Member quite saw the true bearing of 
his own Question. Sir, if we are re- 
sponsible for the affairs of this country, 
we cannot undertake, and we will not 
undertake, to face Egyptian bankruptcy 
through a failure to recognize the en- 
gagement into which we have condi- 
tionally entered. We cannot do it. 
Perhaps it will be said that others may 
be ready for that; and 1 suppose that is 
the case with an hon. Gentleman of great 
consideration on the other side of the 
House—I do notseehim inhis place—the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth (Mr. Bruce), 
who had given Notice before Ientered the 
House to-night of a Motion condemning 
this Agreement. [Opposition cheers. | 
Very well; take care of your cheers, 

advise you. [“Oh, oh!”] I do not 
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think that is an uncommon method of 
advice in this House; and I do not see 
why I should not give it to the hon. and 
gallant Member for West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) without being 
offensive. That hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber will understand my meaning directly. 
I will tell the hon. and gallant Member 
for West Sussex that if he is to succeed 
in his object, and if he induces the 
House to put a negative on this Agrce- 
ment, which it is perfectly and abso- 
lutely entitled to do—we have done 
nothing which in the least degree im- 
pairs the Constitutional right of the 
House—it has full power to refuse its 
sanction to the engagement into which 
we have conditionally entered. But if 
it does so, and if in consequence the 
management of Egyptian finance so 
pass into hands other than ours, then I 
tell the hon. and gallant Member for 
West Sussex, and I tell the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, that time is more 
valuable even to them than it is to us. 
And when they assume the responsibility 
which the hon. Member for Portsmouth 
is so anxious to bring upon them, and 
undertake to make some better Conven- 
tion and devise some better arrangement 
than ours—I tell them they will have 
neither a week, nor a day, nor an hour 
to spare. Now, it will be understood 
why I say that if the House agrees to 
the Convention and expects us to pro- 
ceed with Egyptian affairs, hon. Mem- 
bers will not be surprised at our laying 
before them very explicitly what we be- 
lieve to be the absolute necessities of the 
case. But if the House desires that not 
we but hon. Gentlemen opposite should 
proceed with the management of those 
affairs, and that they should take our 
places for that purpose, it is still more 
necessary that the vote of the House 
under which they would receive their 
title should not be delayed. And I ven- 
ture to say that if that contingency 
should come about, not one of the Gen- 
tlemen sitting on the opposite Bench, 
who may doubt now the soundness of 
the declaration that I am making, will 
doubt any longer after he has been for 
48 hours in contact with the actual 
necessities of the case. I do not say a 
word at this moment about the Conven- 
tion. Let it be the best or the worst 
that could possibly have been made in 
the circumstances, I have argued strictly 
on the question of time. I have said 
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that nothing but necessity would have 
led me to decline the request of the right 
hon. Gentleman. That necessity is ab- 
solute and inexorable; and I trust that 
the House, whatever course it may take 
on the merits of the Instrument, will 
recognize that the responsible Ministers 
of the Crown are not only entitled, but 
bound. to give their judgment in a case 
of such gravity and such emergency as 
to the time and moment at which it is 
their duty to ask the sanction of the 
House to the arrangement into which we 
have conditionally entered. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: The House, 
I think, will perceive that the real argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman for 
opposing the postponement of the dis- 
cussion on the Convention till after 
Easter is simply this—We have brought 
the financial affairs of Egypt into such a 
state of hopeless confusion that if the 
House of Commons does not shut its 
eyes and close its ears and at once accept 
this Oonvention Egyptian bankruptcy 
must necessarily ensue. It is with this 
pistol held at our heads that the right 
hon. Gentleman turns round on the House 
and says—‘‘I cannot give you time to 
consider this important proposal. You 
must accept it without further delay.” 
That was really the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s principal argument, though no 
doubt there were minorarguments woven 
into his most skilful speech. Among 
them was this—that all the Foreign 
Powers are now agreed on this proposal; 
that it is essential that we should take 
the lead, and that the Powers of Europe 
are waiting on our deliberations and 
decisions. I would put this question to 
the right hon. Gentleman—Is it intended 
that this Convention, and all the finan- 
cial arrangements depending on it, shall 
come into operation as soon as the Bri- 
tish House of Commons has given its 
first vote; or is it intended that the 
sanction of all the Great Powers of 
Europe which have Parliaments shall 
remain subject to a similar Parliamen- 
tary vote? If he tells us that the Con- 
vention will not come into practical 
operation until the assent of the Parlia- 
ments of France and Italy, for example, 
has been obtained, then I put this ques- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman—if we 
deliberate on this Convention now and 
give our sanction to it, when will the 
sanction of the Italian Parliament be 
obtained? I find from the papers that 
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the Italian Parliament is on the eve of 
adjourning till a distant date in April. 
What, then, is to happen to the Conven- 
tion? The right hon. Gentleman tells 
us that Egypt will be in a state of bank- 
ruptcy in the month of April. But the 
Italian Parliament will not have an op- 
portunity of considering the Convention 
until nearly the end of April. And that 
may also be the case, for aught I know, 
with respect to the Parliament of France. 
As to Germany and Austria, I do not feel 
so confident. But what, then, becomes of 
this plea of urgency, that England must 
take the first step and sanction the Conven- 
tion, and then that all the other Powers 
will follow? I say that the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman cannot be 
taken without further proof; and 
that this plea as respects foreign coun- 
tries requires far greater confirmation 
than the right hon. Gentleman has given 
us. But with regard to the condition 
of the finances of Egypt, can anything 
be conceived more damaging than the 
confession which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has made? The finances of 
Egypt, under his fostering care, are in 
such a state that not a week or a fort- 
night’s delay can be permitted; and 
there lies, according to his reasoning, 
on all who presume even to discuss the 
question in a serious and practical man- 
ner the responsibility of Egyptian bank- 
ruptey. I say, on the contrary, that it 
is not the House of Commons that will 
be responsible for the bankruptcy of 
Egypt, but the responsibility will lie at 
the doors of that Government which, for 
the last three years, has so mismanaged 
Egyptian finance and Egyptian affairs 
generally that they now come to this 
House, and, holding a loaded pistol at 
its head, seek to deprive us of all legiti- 
mate opportunity of discussing this great 
question. But is it correct, as the right 
hon. Gentleman has represented to us 
to-night, that this is a mere financial 
transaction, by which, at the outside, 
England will only become responsible 
for something like £1,250,000 sterling ? 
Why, if this were only a financial ar- 
rangement, and one involving a respon- 
sibility on our part, even for £5,000,000, 
I have no doubt that the British House 
of Commons would rise to the emer- 
gency and meet the difficulty. But that 
is not the difficulty or the danger that 
we apprehend ; nor is it the condition of 
affairs against which we feel bound to 
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guard. Sir, the danger is—and the 
right hon. Gentleman said nothing about 
it in the whole of his speech—the dan- 
ger is that by this Convention, in order 
to secure this apparent limitation of the 
responsibility of England to £1,250,000, 
engagements shall have been contracted 
with the Great Powers of Europe, by 
which the whole of the vast sacrifices 
which this country has been making, iss, 
now making, and will have to make in, 
treasure, and in what is still more im- 
ortant—blood may be thrown away; 
and that for the sake of that financial 
easement to the Treasury of Egypt, and 
for the sake of being able to say to the 
people of England that, after all, it is 
only a matter of £1,250,000, future 
complications with the Powers of Europe 
may have been entered into. That is 
the real difficulty that we feel in dis- 
cussing off-hand the question of this Con- 
vention; and that is the real reason 
why we think it is essential in the in- 
terests not only of this Party or of the 
House of Commons, but in the interests 
of the country and of the Empire, that 
further time should be given for the 
consideration of a question of such great 
importance. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curipers): Sir, I will pass 
by—as I think I now ought to do—the 
political matters that have been intro- 
duced by the noble Lord. But I will 
reply to so much of his speech as re- 
ferred to the question of the time at 
which the debate, and what we hope 
will be the confirmation of the Conven- 
tion, ought to take place. The noble 
Lord has spoken of the affairs of Egypt 
during the last three years as having 
been the subject of mismanagement on 
our part. To that he shall have a full 
answer when the debate comes on. But 
I wish to remind the House that two 
years and a-half ago, before the de- 
tails of the financial administration of 
Egypt were a matter of care to us, the 
estimate of the Controllers General, 
Sir Auckland Colvin and M. Brédif, 
was that £8,000,000 would have to be 
raised to put Egyptian affairs straight ; 
and, therefore, the difference in that 
respect now is a question between 
£8,000,000 and £9,000,000—a differ- 
ence which it will very easy to explain 
when we come to the subject. The 
noble Lord made an ingenious argu- 
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obtaining Parliamentary sanction to the 
Arrangement. The noble Lord admits 
the gravity of the occasion, and the 
urgency of the case. At any rate, he 
said nothing to dispute it. But he said 
it would be impossible that any relief to 
Egyptian finance could take place and 
come into practical operation until the 
Parliaments of the Great Powers as- 
senting to that Arrangement had ex- 
pressed approval of that assent. Now, 
I wish to say a few words as to what 
the present state of the matter is. In 
the early part of next month, as my 
right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
has said, Egypt will be called upon 
for certain payments, which it is im- 
possible for her to make under the 
existing circumstances. Now, the noble 
Lord would say—‘ Oh, but the Parlia- 
ment of Italy, possibly the Parliament 
of Germany, and possibly the Parlia- 
ment of France, will not meet until 
May next; or even later.” I understood 
him to say that the Parliament of Italy 
is about to adjourn, or has adjourned, for 
a great length of time. But the answer 
to that is perfectly plain. If this House 
approves of the Convention, it will be in 
the power of the Egyptian Government 
to borrow a sufficient amount of money 
to carry them through the next three 
weeks—to carry them for more than three 
weeks, probably into the month of April 
or May. But witbout that sanction on 
the part of this Parliament the Egyptian 
Government will not have the security 
which will enable them to borrow the 
money. The question, therefore, is a 
simple and practical one. Will you 
deny to the Egyptian Government the 
approval of the proposals of Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government, under which Egypt 


will ‘be able to borrow a sufficient sum 
to meet this expenditure, or will you 
adopt the Arrangement arrived at by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and enable 
Egypt to tide over the difficulty? It is 
simply a practical question of bankruptcy 
or not on the part of Egypt. If Parlia- 
ment, within the next few days, adopts 
the Convention it will not be bank- 
ruptey. If, on the other side, it declines 
to adopt, or postpones the adoption of 
the Convention, Egypt will be bank- 
rupt, and others will have to deal with 
the question. On the showing of the 
noble Lord himself the case is most 
urgent, and 1 hope the House will not 
refuse an early discussion and decision. 
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Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was in- 
clined to wonder at the anxiety displayed 
on the Conservative Benches for delay 
in the final signing, sealing, and de- 
livering of the British surrender to In- 
ternational control. Whether that sur- 
render took place on Thursday next, or 
on Thursday fortnight, he really could 
not see that it mattered very much to 
any British Party. Under the able 
auspices of the Premier, for whom he 
had the greatest respect, and who was 
the uncontrolled master of the liberties 
of the Members of the House of Com- 
mons, although his concentrated influ- 
ence was not worth a feather’s weight 
in the Oouncils of Europe—under the 
able auspices of the Premier, they were 
placed in that position, that they must 
surrender all their so-called sacrifices in 
Egypt to the Powers of Europe. This 
country lost its position in Europe when 
its Navy bombarded Alexandria, and it 
was now losing its Indian Empire in 
the blood-pools of the Soudan. It ap- 
peared that the Conservative Members 
wanted discussion. He thought that 
they were a patriotic Party, who wished 
for action. Was it more talk on the 
Egyptian Question that was necessary ? 
The real fact of the matter was, as he 
had said, whether this question was 
settled before the Easter Recess or after 
it, they must surrender to the Powers. 
They might talk of opposing the Powers; 
but they had not sufficient men to garri- 
son even their Indian Empire. This 
sham was going on from day to day, 
and it was a fact which made them the 
laughing-stock of their enemies, and a 
source of grief and shame to every Eng- 
lishman who had a shadow of patriotism 
with whom he had the honour to be ac- 

uainted. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that the Prime Minister took upon him- 
self to rebuke hon. Members sitting on 
the Opposition side of the House with 
regard to their treatment of answers 
given by the Government. He (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) thought a little better 
example might be set by the Treasury 
Bench, where he observed that laughing 
and talking took place while the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for War 
was reading out a list of killed and 
wounded. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Ohancellor of the Exchequer was, 
he understood, to be charged with the 
conduct of the arrangement of this Con- 
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vention. He (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
did not feel his confidence very much 
increased in the transaction by that an- 
nouncement, because anyone more un- 
successful than the right hon. Gentleman 
in dealing with these Egyptian questions 
he could not conceive. The right hon. 
Gentleman was charged with the ar- 
rangement of the Suez Oanal in the first 
instance, and there he signally failed ; 
he was not successful in the Oonference 
on Egyptian matters; and he (Sir H. — 
Drummond Wolff) could not see why 
the right hon. Gentleman should now ~ 
be chosen as the principal factor in the 
new arrangement. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had shown complete ignorance 
of the subject which he was discussing, 
inasmuch as he had stated that this 
Guarantee, which they were about to 
give, was on the same footing as the 
Anglo-French Guarantee of 1855, with 
regard to the Turkish Loan. He (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) happened to know 
a good deal about that arrangement, 
and he should like to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and other Ministers 
to tell the House in what respect the 
two arrangements were similar? In 
1855 there was a clear transaction be- 
tween England and France to guarantee 
a loan, the Sultan having assigned cer- 
tain revenues as security for that loan. 
In the present case, the Convention re- 
ferred to the Ediet of the Sultan which 
sanctioned the loan, and the document 
stated that it was necessary to introduce 
certain modifications into the Law of 
Liquidation. It then went on to create 
new taxes to be raised in Egypt for the 
purpose of meeting the exigencies of the 
loan. In addition to that, the Commis- 
sion of the Caisse, to which had been 
added Representatives of Russia and 
Germany, were to furnish accounts and 
reports of the sums gathered from this 
new taxation. 

Tue OHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Onrpers): I may as well 
remind the hon. Gentleman that the 
new loan is the first charge on the as- 
signed, and virtually on all the Revenues 


of Egypt. 

Sir fr. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he did not say it was not the first 
charge. That had nothing to do with 
the question. What he did say was that 
there were new taxes to be raised for 
the purpose of meeting the loan. In 
two years there was to be a final Report 
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to the Powers; and, meanwhile, it was 
laid down that the Commissioners of 
the Treasury of the Debt should, 15 days 
before each payment was due—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Gentleman that the subject before 
the House is not the Convention itself, 
but simply the arrangement for the dis- 
cussion of the Draft Convention. I hope 
the hon. Gentleman will see the pro- 
priety of confining himself to the Ques- 
tion of the Arrangement as proposed by 
the Government. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he was trying to show that it was neces- 
sary that the House should have a clear 
elucidation of the point before they dis- 
cussed the Arrangement; and his con- 
tention was that they had no Papers for 
elucidating the particular difficulty be- 
fore them. There was another point 
upon which he wished to speak. The 
Prime Minister had stated that the por- 
tion of the Arrangement with regard to 
the Suez Canal need not come under 
purview of the House; and that, as hon. 
Members were in possession of the views 
of the Government, owing to Lord Gran- 
ville’s Circular of 1883, there was no 
occasion to furnish them with any other 
information before the Government went 
into the discussion of the matter. He 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff) maintained, 
however, that the arrangement with re- 
gard to the Suez Oanal did not come 
under the same category as ordinary 
Treaty undertakings. ‘The Crown, he 
admitted, had a perfect right to enter 
into such International engagements, 
provided they did not come under the 
financial cognizance of that House; but 
he submitted that everything connected 
with the Suez Canal must come under 
the financial cognizance of the House. 
The English Government being, by the 
purchase of half the shares in 1876, the 
proprietors of half the Oanal, half the 
revenues would before long become a 
portion of the ordinary Revenue of this 
country. Therefore, any arrangement 
which they might enter into with regard 
to the Canal might greatly affect the 
Canal itself, and as such might affect 
the pecuniary arrangements of this 
country. He maintained that the Go- 
vernment could not enter into a political 
arrangement in which the Suez Canal 
was concerned without the consent of 
the House, inasmuch as it might affect 
the pecuniary value of the shares. He 
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did not know whether that question had 

been discussed by the Government ; but 

hon. Members could not discuss the 
arrangement now before them unless 

they had ample information on the 
oint. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, that 
when the Prime Minister came to the 
House and stated that the circumstances 
of the case were so urgent and com- 
manding that they required the House 
to give its assent to a Convention such 
as that provisionally effected with the 
Powers, within a certain time, a private 
Member was virtually put to silence, 
and it was scarcely within the right or 
obligation of such a one to contest the 
position. For his own part, he did not 
wish to argue the question of urgency 
on this occasion. There might be cir- 
cumstances unknown to the House that 
compelled the Government to take this 
peremptory course, and persons like 
himself were not in a position to pro- 
nounce an opinion upon them. But he 
must say that the force of the Prime 
Minister’s contention was somewhat 
weakened by the fact that he had made 
other declarations to a like effect on 
former occasions. They were told, not 
once, but several times last year, that 
the finances of Egypt were in so critical 
a state that an immediate decision re- 
specting them was absolutely necessary, 
and that if the House did not consent 
to certain arrangements her position 
would be very precarious. But the ne- 
cessity for that decision had been got 
over; and, reasoning from what had 
been done, the present crisis might pro- 
bably be got over also by an effort, if 
the Government felt disposed to make 
it. The demand made upon them was 
a very small one, and certainly it was a 
reasonable one. The Government had 
taken 12 months or more to settle the 
terms of the Convention; and surely it 
was not a great deal to ask that the 
Representatives of the people should 
have 12 days to deliberate upon it before 
they gave to it an assent which would 
be irrevocable. He thought that that 
was a most modest request, and re- 
gretted that the Government did not 
see their way to accede to it. The 
Prime Minister’s statement came to this 
—that they were to legislate in this 
matter under foreign pressure. The 
position taken up was somewhat dis- 
paraged by the Prime Minister himself, 
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for he had endeavoured to minimize the 
responsibilities that the Government 
were about to undertake; but that was 
not the tone that had been taken on 
previous occasions when speaking of 
the Convention, and certainly was not 
the idea that their Continental critics 
formed of the Arrangement. They re- 
garded it as a triumph for their diplo- 
macy, and as a defeat for ours. But, 
however that might be, it was an un- 
doubted fact that the Government were 
about to create an International Gua- 
rantee, and it would not be unreason- 
able for anyone to suppose that when 
they consented to this International 
Guarantee that International Guarantee 
would carry with it International con- 
trol. And International control meant 
International confusion and mischief, 
discontent, and possibly war. Surely, 
then, there was nothing exorbitant in 
the request to allow Parliament time to 
consider the details of a bargain which 
covered such momentous consequences 
to this country, to Egypt, and to Europe. 
His object, however, was not to discuss 
the question on its merits, but merely to 
lodge a protest against the hurry the 
Government were in in asking for a de- 
cision, and to make an inquiry about 
the Suez Canal. The House knew that 
the Convention carried with it the right 
to hold a Conference to re-adjust the 
position of the Canal—in a word, to 
internationalize it. They were told, 
also, that the basis on which the Go- 
vernment would ask for this Interna- 
tionalization had been set out in the 
Circular Despatch of Lord Granville. 
This wasall well enough as far as England 
was concerned, and there might not be 
much objection to most of the points 
that had been laid down by the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs; but 
he would like some Minister to inform 
the House whether the other Powers had 
agreed that Lord Granville’s Despatch 
should be taken by them as the basis of 
negotiations in the same way as it was 
taken by England? If this was not the 
case, the country would go into a Con- 
ference about the Suez Canal, without 
any guarantee as to the arrangements 
that might be effected. These arrange- 
ments might very seriously concern, not 
a special interests, but the nation at 
arge. 

Mr. GORST said, that the question 
before the House was a question of 
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time, and upon that question the Go- 
vernment had completely driven the 
House into a corner. This was not the 
first time that had been done. The Go- 
vernment were extremely fond of driving 
them into a corner; and, in doing so, 
they showed most distinctly the con- 
tempt in which they held the House of 
Commons. He (Mr. Gorst) did not know 
that the House of Commons deserved 
much better treatment at the hands of 
the Government; because when time 
was given it for the discussion of the 
Egyptian Question, though many criti- 
cisms were delivered, yet, as a whole, it 
tamely endorsed any course which the 
Government had hitherto thought fit to 
pursue. But he would ask the House 
to contrast the time accorded to it with 
the time the Government had themselves 
taken to consider the matter. When 
Lord Northbrook came back from Egypt, 
the Government had not only before 
them the Report given to the House of 
Commons, but they had full Reports 
besides. Did they make up their minds 
in a week, for that was the time they 
gave the House of Commons to consider 
the question? The Government, with 
full and complete information before 
them, took considerably more than a 
week before making their propositions 
to the Powers of Europe. 1t was more 
than five months since Lord Northbrook 
returned, and more than four months 
since his full Reports were placed in 
writing before the Government, and the 
Government had taken all that time to 
formulate their plans. It seemed to 
show but little respect for the House of 
Commons to ask them to form their 
judgment within a week. He would 
like that the House should contrast the 
time given to the House of Commons 
with the time given to the Government 
of France. The Government of France 
had a whole month given them to con- 
sider the propositions of the Government 
before the Government even pressed 
them for any reply. When they pressed 
them they took another fortnight. Why 
did not the Government then explain to 
the Government of France the extreme 
urgeney of time? [Sir Witt1maMm Har- 
courT: They did.] Why should they 
allow the Government of France to 
have an entire six weeks before giving 
a reply? When the Government of 
France did give their reply, it certainly 
did not take a long time for the Govern- 
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ment to make up their minds; for on 
February 4 they issued their last de- 
spatch, which was a complete surrender 
to France. From that time down to 
the present had been taken up by some 
sort of negotiations with the Govern- 
ment of France, which they could not 
at present understand—though perhaps 
it might be explained in the Papers to 
be circulated to-morrow—before coming 
to an agreement. When so much time 
had been given to the Government of 
France, it was rather hard to ask the 
House of Oommons, under pain of 
causing bankruptey to Egypt, to give 
their consent in one week. If that was 
the first time in which the Government 
had acted in that way there might be 
some excuse for it; but when they were 
coming perpetually to the House of 
Commons, asking them to give an im- 
portant decision at once, that was a very 
different matter. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) said that Her Majesty’s 
Government had driven the House of 
Commons into a corner. That may be 
so; and my right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister has expressed his great regret 
that it should be so. But the real truth 
is, the Government have themselves 
been driven into a corner. The hon. 
and learned Member said that one of 
the great faults of the Government was 
that they allowed the Government of 
France to delay their answer. I want 
to know what is the view of the hon. 
Member as to the relation of the Go- 
vernment of this country to that of 
France ? 

Mr. GORST said, he did not say 
‘‘allow.” What he said was that the 
Government had given France more 
time. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes, 
you did; I took the word down at the 
time. I refer to it, because it is an 
admirable example of the way in which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
have us speak to Foreign Governments— 
of the way in which he expects the Go- 
vernment of England to treat Foreign 
Powers, and deal with foreign affairs. 
The reason of the delay, as everyone 
knows, is our desire to arrange financial 
matters with the Governments of Europe, 
and because they have a right to a 
voice in the matter. But when the hon. 
and learned Member and the Conserva- 
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tive Opposition jeer the Government, 
and ask, What do you mean by allow- 
ing the Government of France so many 
weeks for their answer? I wonder what 
sort of tone it is intended and expected 
the Government of England is to take 
upon this question. The hon. and learned 
Member asks how long Her Majesty’s 
Government have taken to make up 
their minds? Why, it is months ago 
since we made up our minds as to the 
proposals we should offer to Europe ; 
and if we had been in the position which, 
no doubt, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gorst) will be able to take 
when he comes to conduct the affairs of 
this country—to go to France, Germany, 
Russia, and Italy, and say—‘‘ Here are 
our proposals, and mind you answer 
them to-morrow. We will not give you 
another day,” then there would have 
been some ground for the sort of speech 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has made on this occasion. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, unfortunately, are 
not in that position. They cannot say 
to France or Germany, ‘‘ You must 
answer to-morrow, or we shall have no- 
thing to say to you.” We placed before 
them the proposals we thought it right 
to offer, and that was done weeks and 
months ago. There were differences of 
opinion which had to be considered and 
reconciled, and that was all the cause of 
the delay which has occurred; but it is 
a delay which has reduced Egypt to the 
brink of financial ruin. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman argues as if it were 
for us to say how many weeks one 
Power and another should take, and 
how many weeks the House of Com- 
mons should take to consider the matter. 
But the, Government has no power of 
controlling any of these Governments. 
Did it never occur to the hon. and 
learned Member that if the Government 
had not had the consent of the Foreign 
Powers, this Loan could never have 
been made a first charge on the Sinking 
Fund; and that there was only the 
option of coming to an agreement with 
them, in order that the Loan might be 
a first charge upon the Fund, or a 
charge at all? It is obvious that the 
Foreign Powers had to be consulted ; 
but it is also obvious that they should 
be the masters, in saying what time they 
should have before they gave their 
answers. So much for this charge 
against the Government, that they al- 
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lowed the Government of France to 
take so much time. Well, this delay 
having taken place in receiving the an- 
swers of the Powers, we had no option 
in the matter except to accept and pre- 
sent the Arrangement as soon as it was 
concluded with the Powers of Europe, 
and to tell the House of Commons that 
the matter did not admit of a lengthened 
delay. And now a word upon the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. Joseph Cowen). The hon. 
Member says he must have time to con- 
sider the matter. There may be people 
in this House who want time to consider 
it; but the hon. Member is not one of 
these. He does not generally want 
time to form his opinion. That opinion, 
made up, as it is, at the first moment, I 
I am sorry to say, is generally not very 
favourable to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. What does the hon. Member 
want time for? The hon. Member says 
that an International Guarantee means 
an International Control, which will be 
the cause of confusion and every kind of 
evil. Well, the hon. Member has made 
up his mind as to that, and therefore 
there can be no reason for delay in his 
ease. He has condemned the Conven- 
tion to-night; why, then, does he put 
in a plea for delay? He does not want 
Papers. The position in which we are 
yena is not one of our own making. 

e have been obliged, against our will, 
having to deal with a great many Euro- 
pean Powers, to delay until a period 
which brings Egyptian finance to the 
verge of a very dangerous state of 
things. We have now, under the cir- 
cumstances, only to ask the: House on 
their responsibility to come to an early 
decision upon the subject, because it is 
absolutely necessary that the affairs of 
Egypt should not be thrown into inex- 
tricable confusion. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he hoped the 
House would not be led away by threats 
of consequences, which he did not believe 
would follow. The right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down (Sir William 
Harcourt) had striven to show that the 
Government had been driven into a 
corner. But all the consequences of 
delay, which they were now told would 
be so terrible, were before Earl Gran- 
ville in November last, who seemed then 
to be perfectly calm upon the subject. 
When asked by the French Government 
to come toa decision upon the subject 
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of Egyptian finance, he did not seem to 
be at all in a hurry, or to seem to think 
that there was the least cause for haste. 
At that time, when the French Ambas- 
sador pressed Earl Granville to state 
what the English Government intended 
to do, the noble Earl said that they had 
been so unsuccessful in their attempts to 
come to an agreement with France, that 
there did not seem any use in making 
propositions. All the confusion which 
the House was now told was inevitable 
must have been in the mind of Earl 
Granville, and must have been seen by 
him as the existing condition of things, 
so that if anybody was responsible for 
the present state of affairs it was the 
Foreign Office itself, and if blame was 
to be attached to anybody, it must at- 
tach to them for not expediting the ne- 
gotiations. The right hon. Gentleman 
also said that months since Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government made up their minds 
as to the proposals they would submit to 
Europe. They did make proposals to 
Europe, it was true, but Europe treated 
them with perfect contempt; and the 
extraordinary nature of those proposals, 
and the manner in which they were re- 
ceived by the Powers, was one of the 
strongest reasons why the House should 
ask for full time for consideration. If 
Her Majesty’s Government would but 
place themselves in the position of the 
House of Commons, they would, he be- 
lieved, be amongst the most determined 
advocates of delay. But it must be re- 
membered that the Government had 
ample means of obtaining information 
upon the matter. They had had 14 or 
15 months to consider the matter, and 
they had had experts and other gentle- 
men at their command, who could set 
them right upon questions which, like 
this, involved enormous gravity and 
difficulty. But even experts themselves 
differed now upon the most vital points, 
and the very Agreement the House 
was called upon to ratify was actually 
impaired by the admissions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. It was substan- 
tially a French Agreement, and Sir 
Evelyn Baring had said, over and over 
again, that the estimates of the French 
experts were altogether untrustworthy. 
These calculations were so complicated, 
that it was impossible for the House of 
Commons to give them their true value 
without ample time for consideration. 
They were told that the Agreement was 
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only a financial one; but he did not 
think anybody could be taken in by that 
statement. If it were so, the Powers of 
Europe would not be so anxious to share 
in it; and it would be the most unjust 
thing which could be done, because we 
were face to face with that difficulty 
which the hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. Joseph Cowen) seemed to deplore 
—namely, International Agreement and 
International Control. With regard to 
the question of the Suez Canal, that 
might possibly be, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had said, beyond the finan- 
cial question. He doubted, however, 
whether the French Government would 
not consider that to be part and parcel 
of the entire question, and that they 
would not agree with us on one of these 
questions apart from the other. He 
thought, therefore, the House should 
not be hurried into a decision upon a 
subject involving such grave issues. He 
believed that, under the circumstances, 
any decision which the House might 
come to at the present time would be of 
no value, and would only lead to further 
complications, and land this country ina 
serious difficulty. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that, 
in his opinion, it was not so much time 
for consideration of the Agreement that 
right hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
required, asa policy. They wanted an 
opportunity of going to the country to 
ascertain whether they could find sup- 
port for views opposed to the Conven- 
tion which had been proposed by the 
Government. The Papers which had 
been presented to Parliament were by 
no means voluminous, and could be 
mastered by anyone of average intelli- 
gence in a few hours. The right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
Bourke) had evidently mastered them ; 
but, in the course of his speech, had 
carefully kept out of sight the points 
which told in favour of the Government. 
Her Majesty’s Government had repeat- 
edly been accused of vacillation; but 
the Papers showed clearly that they 
had, in this instance, been exceptionally 
firm, and very unwillingly granted 
part of what France demanded. They 
had, it was true, admitted that if, in 
two years’ time, the finances of Egypt 
should not have improved by the paltry 
amount of £200,000, an inquiry might 
be held; but who could doubt that, 
under the fostering care of England, 
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be effected? Another thing evident 
by the Papers was the extraordinary 
activity of the Foreign Office; and he 
thought Lord Lyons must have been 
hard put to it to find words in which to 
clothe the hints and instructions given 
to him to hurry on the French Govern- 
ment to a decision. He believed that 
this Convention would be happy in its 
results both for England and Egypt. 

Mr. SPEAKER called the hon. Mem- 
ber to Order, saying that he was not 
entitled to pursue that course on a Mo- 
tion for the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY, in con- 
clusion, said, if it were merely a question 
of time to enable hon. Gentlemen to 
make up their minds, he should be 
happy to assent it; but, feeling that 
delay was not necessary for that pur- 
pose, he should oppose the Motion for 
the adjournment of the House. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he rose for the purpose of making a 
practical suggestion. The Government 
were in a corner, and asked the House 
of Commons to get them out of it. The 
dilemma in which the Government put 
the House of Commons was that either 
they must assent to the proposal con- 
tained in the Convention, with all the 
complications that followed in its train, 
or, as they were told, precipitate the 
bankruptey of Egypt. But there was 
nothing in the Papers to show that the 
financial affairs of Egypt could not be 
carried on for a few days, while the 
House of Commons was considering the 
important matter placed before them, 
neither had the Government proved that 
the payments the Egyptian Government 
would be called upon to make in the next 
fortnight were of a pressing and urgent 
character. On Friday, the Prime Mi- 
nister used words which clearly indicated 
that those payments were not of a press- 
ing character, when he said— 

‘‘So strongly has the condition of the persons 
entitled to indemnities been felt that it has been 
arranged in the Agreement that the payment of 
them shall rank as a first charge.’’ 

It was self-evident that the postpone- 
ment of payment of the indemnities, 
which had stood over for 18 months, for 
another 18 days would not make t 
bankrupt. What, then, were these 
pressing payments? Having looked 
through the Papers, he was very scep- 
tical as to the necessity of their assent- 
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ing to the arrangement for the purpose 
p , hase the country from bankruptcy. 
He thought they were entitled to ask the 
Government to telegraph to Sir Evelyn 
Baring, and ask him what was the ex- 
cess of payments for the next fortnight 
over a above the Revenue which the 
Egyptian Government would have to 
make. Supposing the Egyptian Go- 
vernment might possibly want an ad- 
vance of £100,000, would it not be 
better that some arrangement should be 
made for advancing such a sum tempo- 
rarily, for the purpose of carrying on the 
financial business for the next fortnight, 
even at the risk of losing it? But, 
looking at the matter as a business 
transaction, was it not most extraordi- 
nary that the Prime Minister should 
come down and say—‘ You are to ad- 
vance £9,000,000 to a Government; and, 
because that Government is bankrupt, 
you are not to inquire into the circum- 
stances under which you make the ad- 
vance.” If this transaction stood by 
itself it would not so much matter; but, 
unfortunately, it was remarkable that 
all the financial proposals of Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Advisers were laid before 
Parliament under such circumstances as 
to prevent their being discussed. He 
thought, therefore, the House was en- 
titled to a reply from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or the Prime Minister, 
undertaking to obtain from the Egyp- 
tian Government a definite statement as 
to what these pressing payments were, 
and as to the amount that would be 
actually required by the Egyptian Go- 
vernment within the next few weeks. 
Mrz. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
think that hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
made out their case for delay. Surely 
they did not do themselves justice when 
they said they would not be able to 
master the details of the Papers to be 
distributed to-morrow morning before 
next Thursday. His own impression 
was that hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
already made uP their minds upon the 
question, and they wanted to know 
was what the country thought of it, so 
as to enable them to come back after 
the Recess with a policy before commit- 
ting themselves upon the matter. The 
strongest argument in favour of the con- 
tention of the Opposition had been used 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when he told the House that if they 
did not agree to this Convention before 
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Easter, Egypt would be bankrupt. Why 
should not Egypt be bankrupt? He 
thought it would be a most desirable 
thing. The errors of the present Go- 
vernment were due to the main fault 
that they had committed in endeavour- 
ing to save the sick man from the con- 
sequences of his own acts. There had 
been a revolution in Egypt; and one 
advantage of a revolution was that it 
made a clean sweep of all financial 
liabilities. Bankruptcy for the Egyp- 
tians meant that they would be able to 
devote their resources to improving their 
own country, and would not be obliged 
to pay those large amounts to the bond- 
holders they now had to pay. Sooner 
or later, he trusted Egypt would be 
bankrupt, for then she would not come 
to this country to back her bills. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department had 
affected great regard for the rights of 
the Powers with respect to Egyptian 
finance; but the right hon. Gentleman 
forgot that, by the action of the present 
Government, a great affront was offered 
to the Powers by the arbitrary sus- 
pension of the Sinking Fund last Sep- 
tember. He wished to make a protest 
against the ignominious language used 
by the Prime Minister at the close of 
his speech. The Prime Minister thought 
the House and the country were under 
an imperious necessity to ratify the 
Agreement before Easter. Did he mean 
that this country was now under the 
coercion of Foreign Powers in this mat- 
ter? [‘ Oh, oh! # Although the 
Prime Minister could not undertake 
that the House of Commons should as- 
sent to the Agreement, he (Mr. Ash- 
mead - Bartlett) understood that some 
such promise had been made to a 
Foreign Power, and that it was upon 
that statement that the Agreement was 
entered into. He could not avoid smiling 
when the right hon. Gentleman assured 
the House that it was impossible to ask 
the Powers for delay, and then pro- 
ceeded to answer his own argument by 
stating, through the medium of a well- 
worn Latin quotation, that the matter 
was very trifling to them, but of great 
interest to England. He protested 
against Parliament being asked to as- 
sent to this arrangement without due 
consideration, when a satisfactory set- 
tlement might have been made at any 
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time during the past two years. The 
House of Damian was asked to vote 
with its eyes shut, and to assent to the 
establishment of an insane Internation- 
alization and a Multiple Control, which 
would be equally fatal to our interests 
and the interests of the people of Egypt. 

Mr. LAING said, he wished to say 
two words in support of a speedy deci- 
sion of the question. He did not do so 
from any Party motive, or any general 
approval of the policy of the Govern- 
ment in Egypt. But he thought the 
position of Egypt was so critical that it 
was the duty of everyone to throw aside 
all other considerations, and to look 
simply at what might be proper for the 
country. He was glad the Government, 
after what he might almost call the 
hostile attitude of the European Powers, 
had come back to that which ought to 
have been the keystone of the policy of 
this country—a cordial understanding 
with Germany. That friendship, how- 
ever, had only been recently renewed, 
and the position was still too strained 
and critical to play any tricks with it. 
There was no doubt the London Con- 
ference caused a great deal of irritation 
amongst the European Powers, as they 
felt they were invited upon a fool’s 
errand. What would be the feeling of 
the Powers now, especially if Egypt 
were allowed to fall into bankruptcy, 
simply because hon. Gentlemen opposite 
wanted an extra fortnight to try to 
evolve a policy of their own out of the 
Blue Books? This was not a question 
which required time. As a matter of 
fact, there was nothing in the Blue 
Books which had not been perfectly 
well known to the country for the last 
month or six weeks. The question was 
between adopting this Convention, or 
else they had got to face the very much 
larger question by which we would have 
to guarantee the whole Egyptian Debt. 
It seemed to him unpatriotic to run any 
risks, especially of misunderstanding 
with those Powers with whom it must 
be recollected we were bound by inter- 
national obligations, simply because hon. 
Gentlemen opposite wanted a little more 
time to study the Blue Books. A deci- 
sion ought to be come to on this ques- 
tion, even though Members had to 
sacrifice their Easter Holidays. He 
hoped the House would do nothing by 
which it would expose itself to be mis- 
understood. When the discussion came 
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on, he would see whether a better policy 
could be devised; but whatever was 
done, it was essential that it should be 
done quickly. He should certainly not 
assent to the Motion, until he heard 
what was the alternative policy of the 
Opposition. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that the 
Prime Minister had shown a great deal 
of irritation at the jeers he had evoked 
earlier in the discussion, and the Seore- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
had read them a lecture on the mode in 
which they should conduct their relations 
with Foreign Powers. He thought all 
such manifestations were out of place. 
They did not want to eat humble pie, 
and they had no intention of bullying 
foreign countries. He supported the 
Motion, on the ground of the enormous 
magnitude of the issues involved in the 
question which the House were to be 
asked to dispose of at short notice. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
leave to withdraw the Motion for the 
Adjournment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE inquired, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would prefer 
the discussion on the Arrangement being 
taken on Thursday or Monday ? 

Sirk STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
think either day too early for the proper 
discussion; but as I understand that 
Thursday will suit the Government best, 
I am, therefore, ready to accept Thurs- 
day. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said: It may, then, 
be taken as settled that Thursday is 
fixed for this purpose. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— 90 ———_ 
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Mr. KENNY moved, in page 15, 
column 2, line 22, to leave out ‘‘ Lime- 
rick.”?” The hon. Gentleman said, that 
the object of the Amendment was to 
omit from the Schedule the City of Lime- 
rick in order to preserve to it the two 
seats which it now enjoyed. That city 
differed, in many essential respects, from 
any of the Irish boroughs which had 
already been discussed in connection 
with the Bill, and therefore he was not 
at all discouraged by the series of 
failures which had attended the efforts 
of his hon. Friends who had endeavoured 
to secure their continued representation. 
Limerick was one of the three cities 
which it was proposed to deprive of one 
half of its representation, leaving, of 
course, the other half. The other two 
were Galway and Waterford. The pro- 
posal with regard to the City of Limerick, 
although it appeared, on the face of it, 
to be a perfectly reasonable, and, per- 
haps, a perfectly just one, would, if the 
circumstances of its surroundings were 
carefully examined, be admitted to be 
one of extraordinary hardship. The 
population of Limerick was very slightly 
short of the limit which, under the Bill, 
was necessary to entitle it to retain its 
present representation. The population 
of Limerick at the Census of 1881 was 
49,000, or only 1,000 short of the num- 
ber that was necessary to entitle it to 
retain a second Member. But it would 
be remembered that when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister asked 
leave to introduce the Parliamentary 
Elections (Redistribution) Bill, he dis- 
tinctly stated that no hard-and-fast line 
would be drawn. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman also assigned a reason on the 
same occasion, in words which he would 
quote, as it was that reason which in- 
duced him (Mr. Kenny) to bring forward 
this Motion. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that there were one or two cases 
where the towns proposed to be dealt 
with were within a few hundreds of the 
limit, and they would be considered as 
actually touching the limit. In accord- 
ance with that explanation exceptions 
had been made in the Bill, and no state- 
ment had been made, either by the Prime 
Minister or the President of the Local 
Government Board during the con- 
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made out. The peculiar circumstances 
connected with the City of Limerick 
were, first, that it was exceptionally 
situated. It was the centre of an ex- 
tremely prosperous district, and it 
possessed great natural advantages 
which, if properly attended to, were 
susceptible of enormous development. 
It was situated on one of the finest rivers 
in the Kingdom, and at a point of the 
river where its expansion would enable 
the navigation to be carried on to an 
extent fully as great, if the circumstances 
of Ireland would permit, as the navi- 
gation now carried on at Liverpool. Its 
commercial importance, therefore, if 
these natural advantages were deve- 
loped, might be greatly extended. Some 
of these natural advantages had been 
utilized to a greater extent, probably, 
than in any other port of Ireland, with 
the exception of Dublin and Belfast. 
Another point entitling Limerick to 
favourable consideration was this—it 
had been constantly increasing in popu- 
lation since 1881. It seemed at that 
time to have touched bottom, and to 
have become a decreasing population ; 
but since that year a steady increase had 
taken place. It must also be remem- 
bered that the City of Limerick was the 
capital of a large district comprising at 
least four counties, and the city itself 
extended partly into the county of Clare 
and partly into the county of Limerick. 
Under the Parliamentary Elections (Re- 
distribution) Bill, however, the repre- 
sentation of those districts had been 
very much cut down, and they presented 
a most unfavourable contrast with other 
portions of Ireland. The population of 
the united districts of Clare and Lime- 
rick, to which he referred, and in which 
the City. of Limerick was situated, was 
332,000, and that large population in 
future, as arranged by the present Bill, 
would be represented by only five Mem- 
bers, thus giving one Member to every 
65,000 inhabitants. That was most un- 
favourable when contrasted with the 
representation of almost any other por- 
tion of Ireland. Let hon. Members 
take, for instance, the population and 
representation of the county of Kerry, 
and it would be found that a population 
of about 200,000 would return four 
Members to the House of Commons, 
giving one Member to every 55,000 
people. The population of the county 
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of Galway was 241,660, and in future it 
was to be represented by five Members, 
giving one to every 48,500 of the 

opulation. Tyrone had a population, 
including the boroughs, of 197,200, and 
it was to be represented in future in the 
ratio of one Member to every 49,000 
inhabitants. If a similar basis of repre- 
sentation as that adapted in Tyrone were 
allowed to prevail in the district of 
Olare and Limerick, the difference in 
population in Clare and Limerick, as 
compared with that of Tyrone, would 
be 125,000, and yet it was proposed 
under the present Bill that it should be 
cracepiatalt byone Member only. That 
was the proportion he had arrived at by 
various processes of calculation, and it 
certainly presented an anomaly which 
he thought it was almost impossible to 
equal, not only in Ireland, but in Eng- 
land or Scotland. A further circum- 
stance in connection with this district 
was that the county of Clare would, 
under the Parliamentary Elections (Re- 
distribution) Bill, be more unrepresented 
than any other portion of Ireland. The 
unit of representation in the county 
would be 70,200 under the Bill, while 
with an additional Member it would be 
considerably over 60,000, thus giving a 
population of more than 65,000 to each 
Member under the Bill. The President 
of the Local Government Board would, 
no doubt, take exception to any argu- 
ment he might advance with regard to 
the under-representation of the Irish 
boroughs. The right hon. Gentleman had 
already, in the course of the discussion, 
endeavoured to point out that the Irish 
boroughs would even, under the present 
Bill, be still over-represented. Now, he 
thought that, to arrive at a fair argu- 
ment and decision upon the particular 
case which he wished to submit to the 
Committee, it should be argued, not so 
much upon the future representation of 
the Irish boroughs as upon their present 
representation, and the proportion which 
it bore to the representation of the Irish 
counties under the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman told them that the future 
representation of the Irish counties would 
be one Member for every 52,000 persons, 
and in the boroughs one Member for 
47,000 persons. That was what it would 
be under the Bill; but as it at present 
existed the proportion of representation 
in the Irish counties presented a very 
curious and striking anomaly, seeing 
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that there was one Member in the coun- 
ties for a population of 81,000, whereas 
inthe boroughs there was one Member for 
a population of 19,000. But the circum- 
stances of Ireland in this respect did not 
present anything in the nature of an 
unusual anomaly, because in the whole of 
the United Kingdom the proportion of re- 
preventedee in the counties was one 

ember for 47,000, and in the boroughs 
one for 41,000. He maintained that in 
regard to the Irish boroughs exceptional 
rs should be extended to them, 
especially at a time which was marked 
as an era of returning commercial and 
manufacturing prosperity. It would be 
most unfortunate for these constituencies 
if, under such circumstances, the repre- 
sentation of the principal cities of Ire- 
land was to be reduced. He made no 
complaint of the elimination which the 
Prime Minister proposed to make of the 
small boroughs. Those small boroughs 
had no special commercial claims or 
interests which deserved special repre- 
sentation, and it was only fair and just 
to merge them in county districts. But 
it was quite different in the case of the 
large cities and important towns like 
Limerick, which had interests altogether 
distinct from those of the surrounding 
agricultural districts. It had large ship- 
ping and manufacturing interests, which 
were showing signs every day of return- 
ing and awakening prosperity. Pro- 
bably another reason which the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
would advance against his appeal on 
behalf of the City of Limerick was that 
the present boundaries in the city were 
extensive, and that to extend them fur- 
ther was an idea that was quite un- 
tenable, and could not be accepted. It 
was perfectly true that the present 
boundaries of the City of Limerick were 
somewhat extended into the rural por- 
tion of the county; but he maintained 
that that was no argument whatever 
against a further extension, because the 
proposal which he intended to make, 
and which he had down on the Paper, 
as a consequential Amendment, if the 
present Amendment were accepted, was 
that a portion of the district should be 
admitted within the boundaries of the 
City of Limerick, which was entirely an 
urban district—namely, the parish of 
Castleconnell—as closely allied to Lime- 
rick as Rathmines was to the City of 
Dublin, or any of the suburban districts 
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proper. He therefore thought that any 
argument on this head advanced against 
him by the right hon. Gentleman would 
be completely met by the fact that where 
the boundaries extended pretty far into 
the rural districts the extension woul 
only exclude places that contained a 
purely urban population. He thought 
that fact would fairly meet the objection 
which he was probably right in antici- 
pating from the right hon. Gentleman. 
A further circumstance connected with 
the City of Limerick, which he thought 
entitled it to fair consideration under 
the Bill, was the peculiarly favourable 
geographical and commercial position it 
enjoyed. He had already said it was 
most favourably situated for the pur- 
poses of commerce; and that was so 
much the case that when it was con- 
trasted with other Irish cities, the stable 
industries of which had declined—as, 
for instance, the City of Galway—it 
would be found that the great flour 
trade of Limerick had doubled and 
trebled within the last 20 years. That 
enormous increase of an important in- 
dustry in Ireland was entirely owing to 
the favourable position and the advan- 
tages possessed by Limerick. But that 
was only one of the innumerable evi- 
dences there were of the increasing 
prosperity of the city. At present there 
was exported from Limerick more agri- 
cultural produce than from any other 
city in Ireland ; certainly there was only 
one—the City of Dublin—which could 
possibly compete with it. He believed, 
however, that the amount of exports 
from Limerick by railway and by river 
was larger than from any other city in 
Ireland. There were many other claims 
which might be put forward on behalf 
of Limerick. For instance, it was ex- 
ceedingly well situated for the develop- 
ment of the shipping industry. At the 
present moment it possessed a consider- 
able number of floating docks, and a fine 
graving dock, and it was capable of ad- 
mitting vessels of something like 5,000 
tons burden. Further, the Harbour 
Board of Limerick were introducing a 
system of dock accommodation which 
would place them in so favourable a 
commercial position that they would be 
able to bring up in future, within a 
reasonable distance of Limerick, vessels 
of more than 6,000 tons. It might, 
therefore, be admitted that the day of 
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Limerick’s approaching te, Sm had 
already dawned. He did not know whe- 
ther anything in connection with its 
historical celebrity would entitle the 
City of Limerick to special regard or 
attention from either the President of 


d|the Local Government Board or the 


Postmaster General. He thought it 
would be of very little use to appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade upon such a 
ground as that of historical interest, 
because the right hon. Gentleman had a 
mind which was of an exceedingly prac- 
tical and unemotional description. But 
when the Prime Minister asked leave to 
introduce the Bill, it would be found re- 
ported in Hansard that he said the Bill 
would neither be regardless of history 
nor destructive of ancient rights. The 
right hon. Gentleman distinctly made 
that declaration; and if all the consti- 
tuencies of the United Kingdom were 
taken into consideration, there was not 
one that could exceed the historical and 
ancient associations of the City of Lime- 
rick. It was as old as the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and was entitled to return two 
Members to the Irish Parliament. No 
doubt, under the Act of Union that pro- 
portion was reduced ; but the reduction 
was admitted to be so unjust that on 
the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832 
the old representation was restored. He 
had pointed out already that since that 
time, although Limerick might have 
fallen off in population, it had increased 
in prosperity. The decrease in popula- 
tion had already ceased, and the turning- 
point had been reached. If he might 
refer, for a moment, to the historical 
claims of the City of Limerick, although 
it had not the same distinction Drogheda 
could boast of an account of its massacre, 
or of being dear to the people on ac- 
count of that massacre, it wa: certainly 
much more endeared to the Irish people 
on account of its successful resistance to 
tyranny and despotism. Its citizens suc- 
ceeded in escaping massacre by repelling 
those who endeavoured to oppress them, 
and it was one of the memorable circum- 
stances of Irish history that if Limerick 
was forced to yieldit yielded ontermsthat 
were honourable to itself and to Ireland. 
There were many other considerations 
which would lead Irishmen to hope that 
the Government would see their way to 
allowing the City of Limerick to retain 
its present representation. He was not 
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one of those who would be supposed to 
pay deference to any mere argument in 
favour of historical distinction on behalf 
of a constituency. He would prefer to 
base his argument and appeal upon the 
present position of the city—upon its 
reviving industry, upon its increased 
hopes of future prosperity, and upon 
the situation it occupied in regard to 
the surrounding districts. Any person 
who knew Limerick would recognize the 
marvellous change for the better which 
had taken place there within the last 
six years. A great many of the mud 
hovels which formerly disfigured the 
outskirts had given way to larger and 
more improved residences. The general 
condition of the people was one of in- 
creased contentment, and there was a 
spirit of enterprize abroad among the 
merchants. Nothing, therefore, could 
be more fatal, nothing more calculated 
to repress the development of the in- 
dustry and enterprize of the city, than 
to deprive it of its full share of repre- 
sentation. He would further urge upon 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board, that in 
considering the question he ought to 
consider Limerick, not only in itself, but 
as the centre of a great and important 
district. It was in the centre of a dis- 
trict which under the Bill was grossly 
under-represented. He had endeavoured 
to show that whereas the district of 
which Limerick was the capital was 
only represented in the proportion of 
one Member to 65,000 population, al- 
most every other district in Ireland was 
represented under far more favourable 
conditions, although there were very 
few districts which were able to contrast 
favourably with the district of which 
Limerick was the commercial centre. 
The City of Limerick, as the Committee 
well knew, was possessed of a vigorous 
and spirited municipality. It was show- 
ing signs of its recognition of the duty 
which was thrown upon the people of 
Ireland to help and aid themselves, by 
reviving Irish industries which for 100 
or 150 years had been strangled by un- 
justifiable legislation. These were only 
some of the considerations which might 
be advanced on behalf of the claims of 
Limerick. He very much regretted that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Dawson\, who was a native of 
Limerick, and had been brought u 

there from his boyhood, and was we 





acquainted with every item of interest 
in connection with the city, with its 
trade, its commerce, and its shipping, 
was at that moment absent in Ireland. 
His hon. Friend had an Amendment 
upon the Paper to the same effect as his 
own, and if his hon. Friend could have 
been there to move it, a better case 
might have been made out for retaining 
the representation of Limerick. How- 
ever, in the absence of his hon. Friend, 
he would urge the Government to take 
into favourable consideration the claims 
of Limerick, on account of its present 
position, on account of its awakening 
prosperity, and on account of the posi- 
tion it occupied with regard to the sur- 
rounding districts, together with the un- 
favourable conditions in which the sur- 
rounding districts would be placed in 
consequence of the arrangements of the 
present Bill. He begged to move the 
Amendment he had placed upon the 
Paper. 


Amendment proposed, in page 15, 
column 2, line 22, to leave out ‘‘ Lime- 
rick.””—( Mr. Kenny.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That ‘ Lime- 
rick’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Member who had moved the 
Amendment had argued as if Limerick 
were an increasing place. That, how- 
ever, was not the case. 

Mr. KENNY remarked, that it had 
been increasing for the last four years. 

Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had made inquiries on the subject since 
the Notices of Amendments in regard 
to Limerick were first given, and he was 
informed by the Irish Registration Office 
that it was not the case that there had 
been any increase in the population of 
Limerick since the last Census. On the 
whole, although the borough population 
of Ireland generally was increasing, and 
was very considerable in the three largest 
towns—namely, Dublin, Belfast, and 
Cork—yet if those towns were taken 
away the increase was very slight. The 
Returns showed that in the population 
of Ireland generally there was a de- 
crease, but that in the borough popula- 
tion there was a large increase. Never- 
theless, if the population of the three 
large towns were taken out of the cal- 
culation, Limerick would have no part 
in the slight increase which would still 


remain. On the contrary, it would be 
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found that the population of Limerick 
had become slightly less. There was, 
therefore, no force in the argument that 
an additional Member should be retained 
for Limerick, because, although the 
pulation was now below the general 
imit which had been fixed, it was a 
growing population. His next objection 
to the proposal was, as the hon. Member 
for Ennis (Mr. Kenny) had anticipated, 
in reference to the extraordinary size of 
the area proposed to be included within 
the boundaries of Limerick. Limerick 
was already the largest borough, except 
one, that would be left in the Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON asked what was the 
other one? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
was either the town of Galway or Cork. 
Limerick was far larger in area than 
any borough in England that would be 
left in the Bill, and far larger than any 
borough which had not been turned into 
a county district. It embraced an area 
of between 33,000 and 34,000 acres. 
Almost the whole of its population lived 
in a very small part of that area. In- 
deed, it was a very concentrated popu- 
lation ; 39,000 people lived in an area 
of 2,000 acres, and the rest of the popu- 
lation lived outside in an area of 31,000 
acres. The proposal now made was to 
extend the boundaries of Limerick in 
a manner which was entirely unknown 
elsewhere. Already the borough of 
Limerick was virtually a small county 
district, and a large agricultural district 
formed part of the borough for Parlia- 
mentary purposes. It would be con- 
verted into a real county district if they 
were to attach to it the village of Oastle- 
connell, which the hon. Member for 
Ennis (Mr. Kenny) proposed to add. 
No doubt, Castleconnell contained an 
urban population; but if they went on 
extending the boundaries of a borough 
they must inevitably, some time or other, 
come to some urban population. Hav- 
ing made use of these special arguments 
as to the case of Limerick, which the 
hon. Member had rightly anticipated 
that he would make use of, he must 
remind the Committee that there was 
still a further view of the case. If they 
were to give a second Member to Lime- 
rick it could only be done at the expense 
of some other constituency, and pro- 
bably at the expense of one of the Irish 
counties, and he did not think it had any 
just claim to such exceptional treatment. 
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Why should they give to a population 
of 49,000 persons a Member taken from 
a county with a much larger popula- 
tion ? 

Mr. SYNAN said, that his excuse for 
intervening was that he had an Amend- 
ment on the Paper upon the same sub- 
ject. He could not say that he was at 
all sorry that the Members for the City 
of Limerick, who ought to have been 
present to defend that city, were con- 
spicuous by their absence, and that the 
task had fallen upon his hon. Friend, 
whose sympathies for Limerick were 
very strong, but who himself repre- 
sented the borough of Ennis. He 
thought the arguments of the President 
of the Local Government Board fell 
very far short of those which ought to 
have been addressed to the Committee 
in defence of the proposal contained in 
the Bill, which amounted substantially 
to the disfranchisement of a population 
of 49,000. The right hon. Gentleman 
had not told the Soshanittes why the 
arbitrary limit of 50,000 was laid down 
in the Bill, nor had he told them whe- 
ther any departure from that limit of 
50,000 was to be allowed. He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, who could 
answer the question because he was 
entitled to speak again, whether, instead 
of being short of the 50,000 limit by 
1,000, Limerick had only been short of 
it by one, or two, or 10 persons, would 
the Government have taken one Mem- 
ber from it, and have conferred the seat 
upon another constituency ? He thought 
some Member of the Government ought 
to state to the Committee distinctly upon 
what principle the Bill proceeded. He 
could understand a Bill being brought 
in upon either of two principles—either 
upon the principle of equal electoral 
districts, or upon the principle of going 
upon the old lines of the Constitution. 
If they adopted the former and would 
add together the county and city of 
Limerick, they would have a population 
entitling the City of Limerick to two 
Members, and the population of the 
county and city to four Members, be- 
cause the population of the county of 
Limerick exceeded the fixed limit which 
the compact between the two sides of 
the House gave by 26,000, and if they 
threw the 26,000 into the City of Lime- 
rick, and adopted the principle of equal 
electoral districts, Limerick, county and 
city together, would certainly be entitled 
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to four Members. The Government 
could only justify their present proceed- 
ing by the fact that they had not adopted 
a scheme of equal electoral districts. 
Under the compact they laid down an 
arbitrary line which struck a heavy 
blow at the City of Limerick, and gave 
an additional grievance to the borough 
population of Ireland. Then, again, 
what would have been the result if they 
had gone upon the old lines of the Con- 
stitution? If they had framed the Bill 
on Constitutional lines, he defied the 
right hon. Gentleman and the Govern- 
ment he represented to deprive an 
ancient borough, as old as King John, 
enjoying a representation in Ireland as 
old as the Irish Parliament, and a re- 
presentation in the British Parliament 
as old as the British Parliament—he 
defied the right hon. Gentleman on Oon- 
stitutional grounds to deprive the City 
of Limerick of one of its Members. It 
appeared, however, that in order to 
please the Opposition, Her Majesty’s 
Government had entered into a compact 
by which an arbitrary line was struck, 
with the result of throwing the Consti- 
tution into a kind of hotch-potch. He 
maintained that the Government had 
framed their Bill upon no principle 
whatever. Why had they fixed the 
50,000 limit? Did they arrive at that 
figure by a toss up. It was a curious 
circumstance that in the town repre- 
sented by his hon. Friend (Ennis) a jury, 
was recently sent back twice by a Judge 
to consider their verdict, and because 
they did not agree they were sent back 
a third time; when they came back they 
immediately delivered a verdict. As- 
tonished at the rapidity with which they 
did so, the Judge expressed his surprise, 
when a member of the jury told him 
that it was a very easy matter seeing 
that they had tossed up. Upon that an- 
nouncement the learned Judge lectured 
them, abused them, and finally drove 
them out of thejury-box. Upon leaving 
the box one of the jury remarked to the 
Judge that he thought they had quite 
as much right to toss up for a verdict as 
the Government had to toss up for a 
50,000 limit, and thus disfranchise Lime- 
rick. His complaint was that the arbi- 
trary limit of 50,000 laid down by the 
Bill struck the City of Limerick very 
hardly, because it was only just under 
the limit, and it might have been placed 
above it by a copriugitinate extension 
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of its boundaries for half-a-mile in one 
direction. Already, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had pointed out, the Parlia- 
mentary limits of the borough of Lime- 
rick extended for four miles outside the 
borough, and they had so existed from 
the days of Henry VII., when the city 
sent Members to the Irish Parliament. 
What the hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. 
Kenny) asked was that the boundary 
should be extended so as to include 
Castleconnell, which would add some 
hundreds more of a homogeneous popu- 
lation. What was the statement made 
to the Committee by the right hon. Gen- 
tlemana fortnight ago? The right hon. 
Gentleman told them, in dealing with 
the Instructions given to the Boundary 
Commissioners, that the English Com- 
missioners had directions where they 
found a homogeneous population to ex- 
tend the limits of the borough to that 
population, so long as it did not inter- 
fere with any other arrangement. Now, 
if the limits of the borough of Limerick 
were extended to Castleconnell, a place 
well known to anglers from England, 
the Boundary Commissioners would 
have obtained at once a population of 
more than 50,000. Then, why had they 
not done in Ireland what they had done 
in England? In connection with the 
English boroughs, the Boundary Oom- 
missioners had been instructed to take 
evidence with the view of extending the 
area of a borough, so that it might 
include places where a homogeneous 
population could be found. In this case 
the extension of the boundary for half-a- 
mile would have secured the neces 

50,000, and Limerick need not have been 
disfranchised. Why, then, had the Go- 
vernment declined to give similar In- 
structions to the Boundary Commis- 
sioners for Ireland, and had placed no 
discretionary powers in their hands? 
As amatter of fact, when this point was 
brought before the Boundary Commis- 
sioners at Limerick they rejected the 
evidence tendered to them, and said they 
could not entertain it. The only place 
in Ireland where the Boundary Commis- 
sioners had been allowed to exercise a 
discretion was the borough of Belfast, 
and he certainly could not see how the 
exception in that case could be defended. 
By what argument could it be contended 
that an area was so large that it ought 
not to be extended when the extension 
was simply undertaken with a view of 
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including a homogeneous ulation ? 
There could be no ‘esationd nat Castle- 
connel contained a homogeneous popu- 
lation, and if the evidence which the 
people of Limerick were prepared to 
produce had been received, the Commis- 
sioners would have been bound to admit 
that a good case had been made out. 
The third objection of the right hon. 
Gentleman to the Amendment was of a 
most arbitrary kind. The right hon. 
Gentleman said—‘‘ Where are we to find 
the Member?” It was the case of Mrs. 
Glass’s hare over again—they must first 
catch their hare. Surely it ought not 
to be difficult for the Government them- 
selves to find a Member. Whose act 
was it that had deprived the Government 
of the power of giving Limerick an ad- 
ditional Member? ‘There were two dis- 
franchised boroughs in Ireland already, 
and surely one seat might have been 
given from them toLimerick. Then, again, 
there were two Members for Trinity 
College, Dublin, and one of those seats 
might have been given to Limerick. But 
by their compact with the Upposition, 
the Government had negatived the Mo- 
tion to reduce the representation of 
Trinity College to one Member, and now 
they took advantage of their own wrong 
for the purpose of limiting the repre- 
sentation of Limerick. "Was that a pro- 
ceeding they could justify; and was it 
worth while defending a grievance which 
could not upon any principle be justified? 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) would sustain no injury 
by losing the additional Member for 
Limerick. The loss would be to the Go- 
vernment themselves, in making a griev- 
ance which they might have avoided—a 
special grievance that would irritate and 
provoke a population of 232,000 persons 
in the county and city of Limerick, and 
the county of Clare. He was afraid 
there was no use in discussing the ques- 
tion; but he should like to ask what 
argument had been advanced by the 
Government in defence of their Bill? 
There was only the arbitrary declara- 
tion that no Membor could be found 
unless they robbed some other constitu- 
ency. It was all very well to talk of 
robbing Peter to pay Paul; but why 
had they robbed Paul? The robbery 
was their own act, and they were taking 
advantage of it in order to say that 
under the compact they found themselves 
powerless in the matter. Surely, if 
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they had entered into a compact, it was 
still competent for the parties to that 
compact to alter its terms. Had they 
the courage to alter it; and why had 
they not, when they were called upon to 
remedy a grievance which could be sus- 
tained by no argument whatever? Why 
was a population of 232,000 in the 
counties of Limerick and Clare to be 
left with two Members for 60,000 per- 
sons each; and why was Limerick, be- 
cause it fell short of 50,000 by a few 
hundreds, to have an arbitrary rule ap- 
plied to it, and be deprived of one-half 
of its representation? He failed to seo 
why the county and city together should 
not have the advantage of the surplus 
population. It was not necessary to 
argue the matter further. He did not 
know what course his hon. Friend meant 
to pursue—whether he meant to go to a 
division or not; but, with the few body 
of supporters he saw around him, he 
did not think his hon. Friend would 
gain much by a division, except it were 
taken by way of a protest. Of course, 
under any circumstances, the Govern- 
ment would act in this case as they had 
acted in regard to all other protests. 
Dr. LYONS said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, in dealing with the 
question, had addressed himself solely 
to the question of population. It was 
quite true that the population of Lime- 
rick had decreased somewhat consider- 
ably from what it was at the time of the 
first Reform Bill. But anyone who was 
familiar with the City of Limerick must 
know that in many material respects it 
hadexhibitedagreatadvance. There had 
been an advance in eommerce and in in- 
dustrial pursuits of all kinds, and it was 
still at the present day continuing to 
make rapid progress. There could not 
be any doubt that when that revival 
took place which he trusted soon to see in 
regard to the manufacturing industries 
of Ireland, Limerick was one of the 
cities which was bound to advance in a 
very rapid ratio. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had pointed out that very few 
cities possessed a larger area. No doubt, 
Limerick covered a very large space of 
ground besides the rural district to 
which the right hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred, and there could be no doubt 
whatever that the facilities which ex- 
isted at hand for the erection of resi- 
dences, factories, and works of all kinds, 
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would be made available whenever a 

roper stimulus was applied in order to 
> about the furthor development of 
the industry of that city. There would 
then be such an advance in the popu- 
lation as would fairly entitle it to two 
Members. How was the City of Lime- 
rick treated at the time of the Great 
Reform Bill? Its importance in every 
point of view was taken into account, 
although there were at the time a con- 
siderable number of claims for repre- 
sentation. A distinguished statesman 
(Mr. Stanley) made these pertinent 
observations upon the state of things at 
that time. He stated— 


“The additional Members are given to Cork, 
Belfast, and Waterford, not on account of the 
increased population of 60,000, 48,000, and 
28,000 in those places, but because there are 
great and important interests in those towns 
which require representation.”’ 

He (Dr. Lyons) ‘maintained that those 
reat and important interests which Mr. 
tanley referred to still remained, and, as 

far as those interests were concerned, 

Limerick was as much entitled to repre- 

sentation now as it was when it pos- 

sessed a population of 60,000. It must 
be borne in mind—and this was a point 
which, in dealing with the question of 

Irish representation as based upon 

population, he thought the Government 

ought to take very seriously to heart— 
that the population of Ireland, under 

what he would venture to call an im- 

proper stimulus to emigration, had been 

reduced below its natural limits. If 
there had not been such an artificial 
stimulus, it was extremely probable 
that not only the City of Limerick, but 
many other districts in Ireland, would 
have had a population much beyond 
that which they were enjoying at the 
present day. He had always thought, 
at the time the Imperial Government 
first addressed itself to the stimulating 
emigration from Ireland, that the day 
might come when the diminished popu- 
lation of the country would be brought 
forward as an argument for depriving 

Ireland of some of its legislative rights 

in connection with its representation. 

That day had now arrived, and he was 

sorry to see so many arguments in the 

direction of restricting the representa- 
tion based upon the fact of the decreased 
population of the country. It was quite 
true that the population of Limerick, as 
well as of many other important cities 
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in Ireland, had fallen below the me- 
chanical limit fixed by the Government 
for depriving particular constituencies 
of their political power. In this case 
the deprivation only involved the cuttin 
off of one Member; and speaking in all 
frankness upon the subject, because he 
believed he was not altogether in accord 
with the views of the hon. Members who 
now represented that city, he was cer- 
tainly of opinion that considerations of 
that kind ought properly to be kept out 
of view in dealing with the representa- 
tion of Ireland. He spoke upon the 
question simply as one of principle, and 
he begged to add his voice to those of 
hon. Members opposite in pressing upon 
the Government the important claims of 
Limerick to a fuller consideration than 
it had met with in reference to the 
retention of the two Representatives 
which it at present enjoyed. It was 
quite true that by including within the 
limits of the borough a population 
which really belonged to it a very fair 
method would be afforded for getting 
out of the difficulty—a difficulty which, 
after all, was a mere mechanical one, 
relating only to the question of popula- 
tion. He entertained no doubt in his 
own mind that the prosperity of Ireland 
would be completely revived before the 
end of the century, and that the City of 
Limerick would very soon be entitled, 
even in point of population, to the privi- 
lege it now asked for. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had not yet 
abandoned the hope that the representa- 
tions which had been made by his hon. 
Friends might soften the determination 
of the right hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill. Perhaps it might have 
been in vain to hope that any appeal 
addressed to him from those Benches 
might have had the slightest effect upon 
his decision; but, on the other hand, the 
right hon. Baronet might not be insen- 
sible to the appeal of so devoted a fol- 
lower of Her Majesty’s Government as 
the hon. Gentleman who had just ad- 
dressed the Committee. The speech of 
the hon. Gentleman was somewhat re- 
markable. It contained an admission 
that Her Majesty’s Government had 
adopted an improper system in the 
stimulus they had given to Irish emigra- 
tion, especially as it was a system of emi- 
gration produced and brought about by 
unjust and cruel laws. Even so slight 
an admission as that—that the stimulus 
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which had been given by Her Majesty’s 
Government to emigration wasan impro- 
per stimulus—was a startling admission 
coming from that quarter of the House. 
He regretted that the hon. Members for 
Limerick were not present ; but, at the 
same time, he thought the City of Lime- 
rick had lost nothing from the fact that 
their case had been placed in the hands 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Ennis (Mr. Kenny). His hon. Friend 
had addressed the Committee in a prac- 
tical and exhaustive speech, in which 
he had brought forward nothing but 
relative facts. The right hon. Baronet 
in dealing with the case relied upon one 
principle, and one principle only; and 
so far as the principle was concerned, it 
was one on which he (Mr. Sexton) was 
bound to say he agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman pointed out that the average of 
county representation in Ireland as laid 
down in the Bill was a population of 
52,000 for each Member, and that it 
would be improper to take any portion 
of that representation away from the 
county in order to give it toa place with 
a less “te nes He agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman in that principle 
as a general rule; but the arguments of 
his hon. Friend, in introducing the 
Amendment, had relation also to the 
present position of the very important 
urban district of Limerick, which was 
increasing rapidly in population, and 
which in a very short time would have 
reached the limit laid down in the Bill 
for representation by two Members. In 
a over the maps which were ap- 
ended to the Reports of the Boundary 

ommissioners for England, he could 
not see that there had been any serious 
objection to the enlargement of a bo- 
rough boundary. Let them take the 
case of Warwick. There they had a 
town which was a simple dot in the 
centre of a large area. Beyond it was 
another town also surrounded by a large 
rural area, and the two towns of War- 
wick and Leamington were separated 
by a road at least a mile and a-half 
long. Yet it was proposed in the Bill 
to effect a junction between those two 
towns, and to continue the representa- 
tion of Warwick. Then, again, let 
them take the case of the borough of 
Sheffield, which some years ago they 
were told contained an area of nearly 
20,000 acres. In point of fact, there 
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were numerous bodies in England which 
would run Limerick pretty close, and if 
hon. Members would study the maps 
they would soon see that numerous 
boroughs had had their boundaries ex- 
tended for the special purposes of this 
Bill, without any particular captious 
reference being make to the size of the 
areas. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Ennis (Mr. Kenny) proposed that the 
already large area of Limerick should 
be still further increased. The objec- 
tions expressed to that proposition were, 
no doubt, of considerable force; but all 
that his hon. Friend proposed was to 
take in a village standing on the very 
verge of the present Parliamentary area 
—a watering place, and a place of re- 
creation and retirement for the people of 
the City of Limerick. It was a place 
which had no interests separate and 
distinct from those of Limerick itself; 
and, in point of fact, it was a mere annex 
to Limerick. His hon. Friend proposed 
to add that place to the present Parlia- 
mentary borough. Therefore, when the 
right hon. Baronet the President of the 
Local Government Board, with his usual 
accuracy, stated that the constituency of 
Limerick, as suggested by the hon. 
Member for Ennis (Mr. Kenny), would 
include many thousands of acres, it was 
really somewhat late in the day, and 
might even deserve the epithet ‘‘ paltry,” 
to object to an addition which only in- 
volved an extra 1,000 acres. The right 
hon. Gentleman was virtually straining 
at a gnat in the case of Limerick, while 
in reference to other boroughs, such as 
Warwick, he was chivalrously swallow- 
ingacamel. Theright hon. Gentleman 
stated that the population of Limerick 
was not increasing ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman upon that point had not 
spoken with his usual precision. The 
right hon. Gentleman had referred to 
some Returns and information which he 
had received from the Office of the Re- 
gistrar General for Ireland; but it 
would have been much more satisfactory 
if the right hon. Gentleman could have 
quoted figures in support of his conten- 
tion. If hon. Gentlemen had referred 
to a Petition which had been presented 
to the House on behalf of the Corpora- 
tion of Warwick, they would have found 
that the population of Warwick was not 
nearly so large as had been stated, 
whereas the population of Limerick was 
rapidly increasing, and was:likely to be 
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augmented by a variety of causes, among 
which was the decline of tillage. There 
could be no doubt of the fact that at the 
present moment the people were being 
driven from the rural districts into the 
towns for refuge or employment. At 
any rate, some better argument than 
the quotation of some vague Return 
should be offered to the Committee. 
His (Mr. Sexton’s) assertion was that 
the population was increasing, and in 
that assertion he was supported by the 
Corporation of Limerick ; and in regard 
to the steady decline of tillage in the Pro- 
vince of Munster it was likely to go on in- 
creasing, seeing that a large number of 
persons were constantly giving up rural 
occupations and going into the city for 
the means of obtaining a livelihood. A 
reference had been made to the popula- 
tion of the city in 1832, when the Re- 
form Act re-affirmed the claim of Lime- 
rick to have two Members. At that 
time the population of the city was 
60,000 ; no doubt it had very much de- 
creased since; but the fact which was 
stated in the Memorial from the city 
could not be denied—that the tonnage of 
the port was increasing, and that the 
advantages of Limerick as a commercial 
and shipping centre were now becoming 
fully recognized, and should not be for- 
gotten in considering the claims of the 
city to Parliamentary representation. 
In 1882 the tonnage of the vessels fre- 
quenting the port was only 50,000; last 
year it was 180,000 tons, or within 
20,000 tons of having been quadrupled 
in a little more than half-a-century. It 
was a great railway centre; it was the 
site of the four great Munster fairs; it 
was throwing out important suburbs ; 
and in every respect it deserved con- 
sideration at the hands of Parliament. 
There was another argument which de- 
served some consideration, although no 
doubt it would receive very little sym- 
pathy from the Committee. He referred 
to the fact that the state of Limerick 
had lately been conspicuously affected 
by the action of the Irish Executive. It 
had been made the seat of one of the 
Hibernian Pashas whom the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) sent over to rule 
the country a few years ago, and the 
consequence had been that the addi- 
tional police force quartered upon the 
locality, and the attempt to levy an ex- 
cessive Police Tax, had been the cause 
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of much heartburning and indignation. 
The questions arising out of the action 
of the Irish Government had not yet 
been settled, and yet it was sought 
to deprive the city of one-half of its 
representation. Personally, he felt satis- 
fied that however that matter was dealt 
with, and if Limerick were altogether 
deprived of a voice in Parliament, its 
citizens would be fully able to give a 
good account of themselves. Another 
argument in favour of the City of Lime- 
rick was that it was the prineipal port 
on the Western Coast of Ireland. No 
one would deny thathitherto the Western 
ports had been badly treated by the 
Treasury, and that they had suffered 
greatly from neglect. They had not 
been able to obtain those loans from 
the Treasury which had been freely 
granted else; in developing their re- 
sources they had been hampered and 
impeded in every way, and they had not 
been able to compete, on equal terms, 
with the ports on the Eastern Coast of 
Ireland. Nevertheless, there were five 
or six of those ports which had long 
been struggling to maintain a commer- 
cial position—Limerick, Galway, Sligo, 
Tralee, and others, represented only by 
eight Members. Sligo had already been 
disfranchised ; it was proposed under 
the present Bill to disfranchise Tralee ; 
a Member each was to be taken away 
from Limerick and Galway; so that the 
Western seaports, with a population of 
more than 200,000, and extending over 
eight or nine counties, would in future 
only possess two borough Members—one 
for Limerick and one for Galway—a 
position most deplorable in which to 
place important interests which pre- 
eminently demanded the personal atten- 
tion of Representatives in Parliament. 
In these days the ports of the Western 
Ooast of Ireland constituted a special 
interest altogether distinct from the 
agricultural interest which predominated 
in Ireland; and if it could be avoided, 
without inflicting unjustifiable injury 
upon other interests, not only ought the 
representation of those seaport towns to 
be prevented from falling into such a 
contemptible minimum as to numbers, 
but it ought to be further increased. 
He did not ask that any Member should 
be taken from a county and given to 
the City of Limerick. It might be asked 
where he would propose to take a 
Member from. The hon. Member for’ 
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Ennis (Mr. Kenny) had referred to 
Trinity College. In the course of the 
discussions upon this Bill, everybody 
referred to Trinity College, because, no 
matter how bad a case might be made 
out for any other place, the case of 
Trinity College was worse. The Irish 
Members could, therefore, always ask 
for a Member from Trinity College, 
quite certain that the balance of equity 
would beon their side. Trinity College, 
with its 4,000 electors, returned two 
Members. Limerick, with a population 
of 49,000, was to return only one. 
Surely the right hon. Gentleman would 
admit that it would be much more equi- 
table if the two cases were reversed, and 
that Trinity College, with 4,000 elec- 
tors, should return only one Member, 
while Limerick, with more than 8,000 
electors, should return two. If the Go- 
vernment were not prepared to get a 
Member from Trinity College, it would 
be easy tu take one from the disfran- 
chised boroughs of Sligo and Cashel. 
It was at present proposed to give the 
seats formerly enjoyed by those bo- 
roughs to England; but why should 
they be given to England? He main- 
tained, in the first place, that the Go- 
vernment had no right to disfranchise 
those boroughs at all, and if they had a 
right to disfranchise them at the time 
they committed the offences, their status 
as Parliamentary boroughs ought long 
ago to have been restored. Seventeen 
years had passed away since those Irish 
boroughs had sinned against the man- 
dates of Parliamentary Electoral Law. 
What was their sin? Some half-dozen 
people offered bribes,and, perhaps, half-a- 
score of the electors took them. They were 
now widely extending the franchise in 
Ireland, and they had the audacity to 
wipe a borough like Sligo off the elec- 
toral roll, while they retained upon the 
English roll in England boroughs which 
had been proved to be sinks of political 
infamy. It was not necessary to name 
the places to which he referred; but 
hon. Members knew very well that there 
were boroughs in England in which the 
bribers were numbered by hundreds, 
and in which the persons who took the 
bribes might be counted by thousands. 
Certainly, if they were to take away the 
seats from the boroughs already dis- 
franchised for bribery in Ireland, they 
did not do so on the ground of any 
moral superiority among the English 
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constituencies. If they compared the 
Election Petitions from England with 
those from Ireland, and if the principle 
were admitted that where superiority 
prevailed a borough should be entitled 
to enfranchisement, he might claim that 
all the seats taken from the English 
boroughs should be given to Ireland, 
instead of those taken from the Irish 
boroughs being handed over to Eng- 
land. Personally, he saw no reason 
why the settiement arrived at in the Act 
of 1832 should be disturbed. So far as 
the decrease of population was con- 
cerned, the reduction had been brought 
about by misgovernment on the part of 
the Rulers of the Irish people, and that 
certainly ought to form no reason for 
the disfranchisement of a single consti- 
tuency in Ireland. He maintained that 
the representation of the towns in Ire- 
land, and especially of the seaport 
towns, constituted a special interest, and 
he would point out that the moment 
selected for disfranchising this interest 
was the moment when the House had 
actually appointed the Committee to con- 
sider the best means of developing the 
almost extinguished manufacturing in- 
dustries of Ireland. It was also a mo- 
ment when the minds and energies of 
the Irish people were directed to the 
development of their manufacturing in- 
dustries. Everyone had come to the 
conclusion that the country could not 
continue to go on with agriculture alone, 
and it would be a most unfortunate 
thing if at such a moment the House of 
Commons cut down the representation 
of the Irish boroughs to such a point 
that the views and interests of the Irish 
people would have no; prospect of being 
clearly enunciated in Parliament. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
thought the Committee would be of opi- 
nion that the City of Limerick had lost 
nothing in consequence of the absence 
from the House of its Representatives, 
because the two hon. Members for 
Ennis (Mr. Kenny) and Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) had advocated the cause of that 
city with great force and ability. For 
his own part, he had not been aware 
that so much could have been said for 
Limerick. A complaint was made 
against the Government that they had 
not defined the principles of their Bill. 
There were five or six Amendments 
upon the Paper containing a similar 
proposal to that which was now made 
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with regard to Limerick, and as the Go- 
vernment had been unable to accept 
proposals similar to that now made in 
respect of other boroughs, it would be 
seen that they could not now accede to 
the application which was made in the 
case of Limerick. He thought it must 
be taken as agreed to by both sides of 
the House that the limit of 50,000, 
fixed by the Bill, must be the limit en- 
titling a town to return two Members. 
The hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. 
Kenny) proposed to add to Limerick 
another place; but the only question 
was whether Limerick had a fair ground 
for being excepted from the rule. What 
was the real position of the City of 
Limerick? It had already been pointed 
out that Limerick, instead of having an 
urban population of 50,000, had only 
an urban population of 39,000; and if 
they gave Limerick another Member, 
they would have to reduce the borough 
representation elsewhere, or take a 
Member from some county. It wasnow 

roposed to extend the boundaries of 

imerick by including Castleconnell 
within them, Castleconnell being, as the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had 
himself admitted, a mere village. In- 
deed, he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) very much 
doubted whether the inclusion of Castle- 
connell would add 1,000 tothe population 
of the borough. Some years ago he 
had spent some days there fishing upon 
the Shannon, and a very pleasant time 
he had. The hon. Member, however, 
was quite right in describing it as a 
mere village. It certainly did not con- 
tain a population of 1,000; and he very 
much doubted whether, if all the sur- 
rounding parishes were added, the popu- 
lation of 39,000 would be swelled up to 
60,000. But the Committee had already, 
in various cases, refused other claims on 
behalf of other places, and the Govern- 
ment had not acceded to a claim for ex- 
tended boundaries either in the case of 
a single or a two-Membered consti- 
tuency. The real question was, whe- 
ther it was possible, in a matter of this 
kind, to give an additional Member, 
that would involve the taking away of a 
Member elsewhere. The hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) admitted, him- 
self, that if it were a question of giving 
Limerick an additional Member, or 
taking one away from any Irish county, 
there was no argument in favour of it. 
But there was no other way of moving 
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in the matter. The House had already 
rejected the proposal to take a Member 
from Trinity College. It was contended 
that Trinity College was over-repre- 
sented. No doubt that was a very con- 
venient argument, and it had been some- 
what frequently handled; but there was 
no getting over the fact that the House 
had already decided to leave Trinity 
College, Dublin, with its two Members. 
Therefore, the only possibilityof giving 
Limerick another Member would be 
either to reduce the borough represen- 
tation elsewhere, or to take a Member 
from some Irish county. Hon. Members 
below the Gangway admitted that they 
did not want, nor was it possible to re- 
duce the county representation of Ire- 
land ; and, ‘therefore, they must be re- 
legated to the plan of taking the addi- 
tional Member er the borough repre- 
sentation, and he confessed that if the 
borough representation was to be in- 
creased, there were some other places 
with much stronger claims than Lime- 
rick. For instance, the claim which 
had been made on behalf of Drogheda, 
for one Member, was a much stronger 
one than the claim of Limerick for a 
second Member.4# The case of Limerick 
had not been sustained, and under the 
circumstances he felt bound to ask the 
Committee to reject the Amendment. 
Mr. O’BRIEN said, the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman seemed to him 
to amount to this—that there were many 
other places in the same position as 
Limerick ; and, therefore, in order to re- 
tain a second Member for that city, it 
would be necessary to commit an act of 
injustice elsewhere. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made no attempt whatever 
to reply to the arguments of his hon. 
Friends the Members for Ennis (Mr. 
Kenny) and Sligo (Mr. Sexton), and it 
was, therefore, idle to prolong the dis- 
cussion; but he felt bound to protest, in 
the strongest possible way, against the 
slur proposed to be inflicted upon Lime- 
rick by this partial disfranchisement. 
Limerick was going to lose one of its 
Members for the very reason which the 
Prime Minister had refused to recognize 
as a reason for reducing the representa- 
tion—namely, the temporary reduction 
of population by the enforced emigra- 
tion and lack of employment which had 
materially reduced the population of the 
country from what it was at the time of 
the Union. The right hon. Gentleman 
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who had just spoken seemed to recog- 
nize the theory that the decline in the 
population of the Irish seats was to go on 
perpetually under English rule. He had 
not had the advantage of listening to 
the statistics of the right hon. Baronet 
the President of the Local Government 
Board; but he knew Limerick inti- 
mately, and he strongly supported the 
view taken by the Corporation of Lime- 
rick that the population of that city, 
within the last four or five years, in- 
stead of declining, had been rapidly in- 
creasing, while its commercial import- 
ance and its trade had unquestionably 
been growing. Itwasnot a matter of very 
much consequence to the Irish Repre- 
sentatives whether a particular county 
or city in the South of Ireland had an 
additional Member. They were not con- 
tending for any political advantage in 
the matter at all; but they must all re- 
cognize that it was not for the publie 
advantage that a commercial community 
of this kind, which, as his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had 
pointed out, was the chief of the Western 
seaports of Ireland, should be com- 
pletely swamped by the agricultural 
community which surrounded it. Under 
the new arrangement, Limerick would 
be the only urban constituency within a 
radius of something like 60 miles. 
Within that area was the disfranchised 
borough of Cashel, and he regretted 
that the Postmaster General had not 
noticed the alternative proposed by the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton)— 
that a seat should be secured for Lime- 
rick by retaining one of the two seats 
of which Ireland had already been un- 
justly deprived. The population of 

imerick, up to within a few years ago, 
was fully up to the standard which 
would have entitled it to two Members, 
and it was almost certuin that it would 
be so again. Even a small slice of the 
immediate neighbourhood—namely, the 
parish of Castleconnell, would bring it 
up to the requisite 50,000; and he 
thought the Government would do a 
graceful and a wise thing, and a thing 
which no one would raise any objection 
to, if they could, by some such arrange- 
ment, retain for Limerick its two Mem- 
bers. The people of Ireland could not 
help thinking that if the population of 
Limerick had been true blues, and as 
amenable to Oastle discipline as was the 
case in Belfast, the Government would 
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have found some means of enlarging its 
boundaries and of retaining its Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND re- 
marked, that after the very exhaustive 
way in which his hon. Friends had put 
forward the claims of the City of Lime- 
rick to continue its right of returning 
two Members, he could not hope to say 
anything further that was likely to in- 
fluence the Government in the decision 
which they already appeared to have 
arrived at. At the same time, he wished 
to state briefly that he thought the Go- 
vernment, in not accepting the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Ennis 
(Mr. Kenny), were refusing to do an act 
which would have been received as a 
very gracious act of justice by the people 
of Ireland, and the people of Limerick 
especially. It was generally considered 
throughout Ireland that one of the 
greatest blots in the Reform Bill was 
to be found in the fact that the city and 
borough population of Ireland did not 
receive that proportion of representation 
which their numbers entitled them to. 
And of all the cases of injustice done by 
the Bill to the boroughs and cities of 
Ireland, there was none more grievous 
than the proposal contained in the mea- 
sure with regard to the City of Lime- 
rick. It had been pointed out very 
clearly and very strongly, both by the 
hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. Kenny) 
and later on by the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton), that Limerick pos- 
sessed an overwhelming claim to the 
right of returning two Members to Par- 
liament. He had been struck by the 
strength and the force of the observa- 
tions which had just fallen from his 
hon. Friend the Member for Mallow. 
There was not a shadow of a doubt in 
the minds of the Irish Members that if 
the City of Limerick, instead of being a 
National city, had been a stronghold of 
Orangeism and of landlordism—a city 
composed of men who were altogether in 
favour of British rule—the mere differ- 
ence of 1,000 below the 50,000 limit 
would not have prevented Her Majesty’s 
Government from retaining for Lime- 
rick her two Members. Surely it was 
a monstrous thing to say that a city 
should be deprived of half its represen- 
tation which next year, or a few years 
later, would be fully up to the required 
standard, as far as population was con- 
cerned. There was every reason to hope 
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that the population of Limerick would 
be quite up to 50,000 in a very short 
time, and while the limit of 50,000 was 
taken as the standard for disfranchising 
a city, no provision was made for con- 
tinuing the representation in the case of 
cities and boroughs whose population 
was rapidly growing. He thought some 

rovision ought to be inserted in the 
Parliamentary Elections (Redistribu- 
tion) Bill to provide that when a city 
or borough reached the required stan- 
dard of population it should have its 
full complement of Members. The town 
he had the honour to represent (Wex- 
ford) would probably, in the course of a 
few years, reach upwards of 15,000 in- 
habitants, and yet it was to be disfran- 
chised. Although it was admitted that 
every town with 50,000 population 
should have a Member, when Wexford 
reached that number there was no pro- 
vision in the Bill for restoring the repre- 
sentation it would have lost. He cer- 
tainly thought that the City of Limerick 
should be made an exception to the 
50,000 limit. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Postmaster General appeared to 
think that a conclusive argument against 
giving Limerick two Members was that 
it would be objectionable to take a 
Member from any of the agricultural 
districts of Ireland. He did not think, 
however, that hon. Members on that 
side of the House at all intended to 
convey the impression that it would be 
unfair to take Members from certain 
counties in the North of Ireland in order 
to give them to cities such as Limerick. 
At the same time, it would be undesir- 
able, no doubt, to interfere with the 
present redistribution of seats in the 
counties of the South of Ireland; but if 
they did not take one from Trinity Col- 
lege, whose rights had already been 
saved, they might, upon every ground 
of justice, go to certain quarters of the 
North of Ireland and take a seat from 
the Orangemen, because the Orangemen 
already had a far greater share in the 
representation in that House than their 
numbers entitled them to. He thought, 
when the news reached Ireland to-mor- 
row that the Government were deter- 
mined to draw such a hard-and fast line, 
and that they would not make an excep- 
tion even in the case of Limerick, it 
would be received with very much the 
same feeling asthat with which the people 
of Ireland received the news of another 
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transaction a good many years ago, on 
the part of the British Government, with 
which the City of Limerick was not alto- 
gether unconnected. 

Mr. KENNY said, he had no wish to 
trouble the Committee with any further 
remarks, or to press the Amendment to 
a division. He would only say that the 
City of Limerick was very hardly dealt 
with by the Bill. If the district in 
which the City of Limerick was situated 
were divided into equal electoral dis- 
tricts, instead of having four Members, 
it would be entitled to five and a-half, 
so that by the present Bill it was 
losing its right to one and a-half more. 
However, seeing that it was hopeless to 
expect to carry the Amendment, after 
the determined stand made against it 
by Her Majesty’s Government, he would 
ask the leave of the Committee to with- 
draw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Schedule agreed to. 


THIRD SCHEDULE. 
Boroveus TO HAVE ADDITIONAL 
MEMBERS. 


Sm EARDLEY WILMOT moved, in 
page 15, line 30, to leave out ‘‘ Seven,” 
and insert ‘ Five.” The hon. Member 
said, he did not bring forward the 
Amendment with any hope of success; 
but he moved it more as a_ protest 
against the mode in which the Bill had 
been prepared than with any hope that 
the mght hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) would accept it. On 
a late occasion, when he proposed an 
Amendment to limit the number of 
Members of that House to 658, he was 
taunted by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite with not having proposed some 
method by which on the present occa- 
sion the 12 additional Members would 
be supplied. He quite admitted that 
Scotland well deserved additional Re- 
presentatives, and he was prepared to 
propose Amendments by which 12 ad- 
ditional Members would be supplied 
without increasing the number of the 
House. The object of the present 
Amendment was to reduce the number 
of Members proposed for the borough of 
Birmingham from seven to five. He 
entertained great objection to the inor- 
dinate power given by the Bill to the 
Metropolis, nh also to the large towns, 
He thought, judging from had occurred 
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in other countries, that there was great 
danger in giving largely increased power 
to the Metropolis and to great cities, 
because in turbulent times it might oc- 
casion great trouble. That, however, 
was not the main reason which induced 
him to propose an alteration in the Go- 
vernment scheme in regard to Birming- 
ham from seven to five. His reason 
was that the town of Birmingham did 
not really require so many Members as 
seven. He was a Warwickshire man 
himself, and he had an opportunity of 
hearing everything that went on in that 
part of the country. What was now 
stated was that with seven Members 
Birmingham would not be able to find 
gentlemen to fill the seats. The argu- 
ment was that while the Bill would in- 
crease the quantity it would reduce the 
quality of the Members. He need not 
remind right hon. Gentlemen who sat on 
the Treasury Bench that when the sup- 
ply exceeded the demand the value of 
the article necessarily went down. He, 
therefore, maintained that by increasing 
the quantity and lowering the quality of 
the representation they were running 
the risk of having men returned who 
would enter Parliament for what they 
could get out of the country rather than 
what they might bring toit. Ifthe Com- 
mittee would consent to reduce the num- 
ber of Members proposed to be given to 
Liverpovl, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
some other boroughs, they would obtain 
eight seats, and four more could readily 
be obtained from other boroughs of the 
United Kingdom, which would give 
Scotland all the additional representa- 
tion she required, and would prevent 
that which almost every Member of the 
House regarded as a great grievance— 
namely, the proposed increased in the 
number of the House itself. The Amend- 
ment he had proposed the other day was 
not largely supported in the Lobby, but 
it was, nevertheless, supported by many 
men of thought and intelligence ; and he 
happened to know that many who voted 

ainst him fully shared the views 
which he entertained. There would, he 
thought, be a difficulty in finding proper 
men for these large towns, according to 
the scale of representation laid down in 
the Schedule, and the splitting up of a 
constituency into wards would lead to a 
great deal of extra expense. This was 
not a case in which the Oonservative 
interests were concerned, as under the 
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present system there was no chance of 
those interests being represented at all. 
The right hon. Baronet had to deal 
with the anomaly that notwithstanding 
recent legislation for the purpose of re- 
ducing the expenditure at elections the 
expenses of candidates on both sides 
would be largely increased, inasmuch as 
the candidate would have to fight the 
battle single-handed. The right hon. 
Baronet would say that the area of 
representation would be diminished. 
Granted ; but what diminished the ex- 
penses at elections was not reduction of 
area, but the union of candidates, who 
agreed to share the expenses between 
them, which enabled them to come to 
the House of Commons at much less 
expense than would otherwise be the 
case. He said that it would be far 
better to give Birmingham five Members 
as a whole than to divide it into many 
parts, which would amount, under the 
present scheme, to the representation of 
seven single wards in that great city. 
Finally, he protested strongly, and he 
should take every opportunity of making 
his protest against action on the part of 
the Government, the principle of which 
he believed to be fraught with danger 
to the Constitution. As there was little 
chance of his Amendment being ac- 
cepted by the Government, he did not 
propose to divide the Committee upon 
it. He should, however, move the 
Amendment, to give the right hon. 
Baronet an opportunity of making a 
statement on the subject. 


Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 
30, to leave out the word ‘‘ Seven,” and 
insert the word ‘“ Five,’—(Sir Eardley 
Wilmot, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the word 
‘Seven’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Baronet had addressed some obser- 
vations to the Committee on the subject 
of the single-Member system, into which 
he should not follow him, inasmuch as 
that matter had been decided by the 
House itself. The hon. Baronet pro- 
posed to reduce large boroughs in such 
a way as would only allow them one 
Member to about every 100,000 inhabi- 
tants; but he made no proposal to re- 
duce the county representation. In the 
hon. Baronet’s own county of Warwick 
the proportion of Members to population 
was one to 47,000. (Sir LEY 
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Witmot: I repudiated numbers alto- 
gether in this matter.] The main prin- 
ciple of the Bill was to rectify the dis- 
proportion between the representation 
of boroughs and of counties; and as the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet was op- 
posed to that principle he was unable 
to agree to it. 

Sm EARDLEY WILMOT said, al- 
though he did not admit the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet, he 
would ask leave to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Srr EDWARD J. REED said, he 
felt it his duty to call the attention of 
the Committee to the omission of the 
name of Cardiff from the Schedule of 
boroughs to have an additional Member. 
The case of Cardiff differed greatly from 
that of many other boroughs for which 
an additional Member was claimed ; for 
whereas those boroughs for which the 
claim was preferred were almost sta- 
tionary in respect of population, the 
claim which he ventured to urge on 
the Committee arose entirely out of 
the rapid growth of the town of Cardiff. 
If the Committee would allow him, he 
would show what that growth had been 
during the last 70 years in respect of 
the town of Cardiff alone. In 1811 the 
population was 2,557; in 1821, 3,521; 
in 1831, 6,187; in 1841, 10,007; in 
1851, 18,351; in 1861, 32,954; in 1871, 
56,911; and in 1881, 82,761. Adding 
the small contributory boroughs of 
Cowbridge and Llantrissant, the popu- 
lation amounted to 85,862 for the Parlia- 
mentary borough. But, besides that, 
there was the population of Llandough, 
Cogan, and Penarth, which had to be 
taken into account. Me considered that 
the question of boundaries had been very 
unsatisfactorily dealt with in cases of this 
kind ; because here was a town of 82,761 
inhabitants with a number of 
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entitle the borough to two Members 
the population must have increased to 
100,000 was also unfair; becanse, while 
he could understand some representation 
of ancient towns being maintained not- 
withstanding their small populations, 
he was at a loss to understand why 
one town of 50,000 inhabitants should 
be represented by one Member, and 
another with a prospective population 
of 100,000 should i be represented 
by one Member. But the case of Cardiff 
rested upon its extraordinary develop- 
ment, of which the Bill took no account. 
In 1881 there were in Cardiff 12,185 in- 
habited houses; at present there were 
considerably over 16,000 inhabited houses 
in the town. So that since the last 
Census the population of Cardiff had in- 
creased from 82,761 in 1881 to the pre- 
sent estimated population of 109,067; 
and adding to that the present estimated 
population of Cowbridge and Llantris- 
sant, 3,101, even without adding 8,150 
for the population of Llandough, Cogan, 
and Penarth, this fact resulted—that at 
the present moment the Parliamentary 
borough of Cardiff contained a popula- 
tion of 112,168 And the Bill proposed 
to leave that borough with a single Re- 
presentative. But there were circum- 
stances which made it not only probable, 
but certain, that the population would 
go on increasing for some time to come, 
and that, at least, at the rate it had in- 
creased at hitherto; and he did not know 
what his right hon. Friend (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) would think if, when the 
next Census was taken, he found that 
this town, with its 160,000 inhabitants 
—to which he ventured to say it would 
attain in 1891—was still represented by 
one Member. He had said that the 
town would go on increasing, and that 
statement was based upon facts well 
known to the Committee. In the first 
place, Cardiff was the outlet of a very 


laces | large coal-mining area, from which 


having a large and similar population | about 10,000,000 tons of coal were 
adjacent to it—places which one would | exported every year; and this town, 
have supposed in any Reform Bill| with an enormous export and a con- 
worthy of the name would have been 


included in the Parliamentary borough 
—and yet this Bill did nothing to bring 


those places into the Parliamentary bo- | 
rough of Cardiff. He thought that the 


system of limiting the representation of 
such towns to one Member an unfair one, 


and that the requirement that in order to place, Cardiff was by 
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siderable import trade besides, was to 
remain under this measure represented 
by one Member. But there were other 
circumstances which strongly invited the 
attention of the Government in consider- 
ing the claims of Cardiff to due Parlia- 
mentary representation. In the first 
all acknowledged 
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the principal town in South Wales. Re- 
cently there had been great competition 
between Swansea and Cardiff; and when 
the question as to the University Col- 
lege was under consideration it was de- 
cided by the arbitrators that the proper 

sition for the College was Cardiff. 

e believed his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), and his 
hon. Friend the Member for Glamorgan- 
shire (Sir Hussey Vivian), would admit 
that in the time which had elapsed 
since the College was established there 
the town had done everything that could 
possibly be done for its development. 
Again, the questions with regard to the 
Clerk of the Peace and the County 
Treasurer had been decided in favour 
of the town. In addition to that, he 
would mention the large internal trade 
of Cardiff, the fact that it was the place 
of residence of three Consuls and 14 
Vice Consuls; and, finally, that the 
colliery meetings and the Government 
examinations were held there. Now, he 
thought that all those things went to 
show that for a towra so circumstanced 
and selected by the Government and by 
persons of high standing for such dis- 
tinctions as he had described, with a 
present population of 112,000, and with 
the near prospect of having 50,000 
added, representation by a single Mem- 
ber was not a very satisfactory arrange- 
ment. The population of Wales in 1881 
was 1,369,895; it had 30 Representa- 
tives, which gave one Member for every 
45,296 inhabitants. As he had shown, 
in 1881 the population of the Parliamen- 
tary borough almost touched that figure 
which, on the basis of the whole popu- 
lation of Wales, entitled it to a second 
Member; and if the population of addi- 
tional areas, which might be taken into 
account forthe purpose of giving homo- 
geneity to the whole area represented, 
were added, it was then fully entitled 
to two Members. Looking at the figures, 
he was bound to express his belief that 
if this most reasonable and moderate 
proposal to give two Members to Cardiff 
were adopted by the Government, it 
would be found that before the Bill, 
when it became law, had been very 
long in operation, those two Members 
would represent a larger population 
than any other two Members in the 
county of Glamorganshire. That was 
his conviction, although the right hon. 
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Baronet might, perhaps, take a different 
view of the case. He believed the 
House was not entirely satisfied with 
being bound hand and foot by the com- 
pact entered into by the Leaders of the 
two Parties, and that if they had had the 
opportunity of taking the case of Cardiff 
into consideration they would have found 
that the proposed arrangement with re- 
gard to its representation constituted a 
great blot and anomaly in the Bill. If 
his Amendment, which the right hon. 
Baronet had given him very little en- 
couragement to think would be accepted, 
were not adopted, he felt sure that, in 
the course of four or five years, at any 
rate, it would be discovered that a great 
mistake had been made. He would, 
having thanked the Committee for their 
attention to his statement, only say that 
if this Bill was to leave populous towns 
that were in a state of vigorous growth 
and progress, ‘as was the case with 
Cardiff, in the hopeless position in which 
that great town would remain if the 
Government proposal were carried out, 
then he thought the Bill ought to have 
gone beyond its present provisions. He 
thought the Bill ought to have contained 
some provision, at any rate, for increas- 
ing the representation of growing towns. 
True, in his opinion, it was highly pro- 
bable that after the great and valuable 
change which would be brought about 
by the Representation of the People Act 
and the present measure, minor Reform 
Bills would be much more frequently 
brought forward than they had been in 
the past. But whether his Amendment 
were agreed to or not, he had felt it his 
duty to call attention to an evil which 
existed, and which he trusted before 
long would be remedied. He earnestly 
hoped, however, that his Amendment 
would be accepted. 


Amendment proposed, 

In Schedule 3, Pree 15, column 1, after the 
words “ Bristol—Four ”’ (line 32), to insert the 
words *‘ Cardiff—Two.”—-(Sir Edward J. Reed.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
must admit that the figures quoted by 
his hon. Friend showed a large increase 
in the population of Cardiff; but he 
had not discussed the scheme developed 
by his Amendment. He had left them 


[see in the dark as to whether he in- 
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tended the Committee to take his scheme 
as a whole or not. In the one case, he 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) would have to 
discuss it a little ;-in the other, he should 
have to ask the hon. Member where 
he proposed to get his Member from ? 
The hon. Member proposed to re-divide 
Glamorganshire; and he (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) should assume, unless they 
were told that it was not so, that the 
hon. Member intended to adhere to that 
proposal. The hon. Member had pointed 
out that Cardiff was a town which was 
increasing very rapidly indeed, and had 
told them that the population was some- 
where about 100,000. The hon. Mem- 
ber proposed to take from it the con- 
tributory boroughs of Cowbridge and 
Llantrissant, and add to the Census popu- 
lation of 82,000 a district containing 
6,000, which would bring Cardiff up to 
88,000. The hon. Member and himself 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) were rather 
fellow-sufferers in this matter, because 
the borough for the representation of 
which he had declared his intention of 
becoming a candidate was a borough of 
the same population—namely, 88,000— 
and was rapidly increasing, like Cardiff. 
The hon. Member had spoken very 
strongly indeed about the increase of 
the town of Cardiff, but had told them 
nothing about the increase of the county 
of Glamorgan, his object being to de- 
crease the representation of the county 
for the benefit of the town. He (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) must ask the hon. 
Member to turn his attention to the ex- 
traordinary increase which had taken 
lace in the population of the county. 

he population was now estimated at 
270,000, and the rate of increase had, 
for a good many years, been greater 
than that of the borough. The increase 
which had taken place in Swansea, for 
instance, had been considerable, and in 
the Rhondda Valley it had gone on at 
an extraordinary pace; in fact, he should 
think that the rate of increase in the 
county was from 2 to 4 per cent higher 
than that of Cardiff. Therefore, he 
thought that for the purposes of this 
discussion they could very well afford to 
ignore the point of the increase of popu- 
lation. This question of increase was 
very doubtful, calculations based upon 
the number of inhabited houses being 
very liable to error. The proportion of 
people to houses varied in towns, even 
in the same places, from time to time, 
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and the difference as between town and 
town was sometimes very remarkable. 
From what he could gather, the increase 
of population in Glamorganshire had 
been very rapid; in fact, he believed 
that, with the exception of the increase 
in the proposed new borough of Fulham, 
the increase in Glamorganshire had been 
more rapid than anywhere else. There 
could be no doubt that the increase of 
population in Fulham, Glamorganshire, 
and Cardiff had been more rapid than 
in any other place affected by the Bill. 
The hon. Member had proposed a re- 
division of the county, in order to gain 
a seat for Cardiff from Glamorganshire; 
but, by the figures of the Census, that 
proposal was not justified, nor was it 
justified by any of the general principles 
by which they were guided. The county 
of Glamorgan was a little more favour- 
ably treated than some other counties ; 
still, it was treated on the same prin- 
ciple, and it was but a mere accident that 
its treatment was a little more favour- 
able than that of other places. If 
they took away one Member from the 
county its treatment would then be less 
favourable than that of other counties 
of the same size. He certainly could 
not be a party to the taking away of one 
Member from that county. He should 
be glad if he could see his way, and he 
was sure the Committee would be glad 
if it could see its way, to increase the 
representation of Cardiff in the manner 
proposed by the hon. Member. There 
was no doubt in the world that it was 
one of the most rapidly increasing sea- 
port towns in the country. It was cer- 
tain to continue to increase for a great 
number of years, and it must be con- 
sidered as one of those places to which 
the Committee would gladly give a 
larger representation if it were possible. 
Whenever they left the line of popula- 
tion, and began to speculate, they got 
upon very uncertain and unsafe grounds, 
and his own belief was that they were 
justified in going upon the line of the 
Census population, rather than going 
upon fancy as to the future. The scheme 
his hon. Friend had placed upon the 
Paper did not appear to be one which 
had been entirely worked out in detail. 
He would call the hon. Member’s atten- 
tion to a fact which he dared say had 
not escaped the attention of the county 
Member—namely, that one Petty Ses- 
sional Division, that of Kibbor, though 
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it was shown in the map prepared 
by the friends of the hon. Member, was 
not included in the hon. Member’s 
Amendment; so that, should the hon. 
Member succeed in defeating the Go- 
vernment on this occasion, he would 
have to amend his Amendment by pro- 
viding for the Petty Sessional Division, 
which he had entirely left out in the 
calculation. However, he (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) trusted the Committee would 
support the Government in the proposal 
made in the Bill, and would leave the 
representation of Glamorgan and Cardiff 
untouched. - The Committee would, he 
was sure, be glad to give a larger repre- 
sentation to the latter place if it could ; 
but they must, all round, go by the 
Census as a basis of representation. The 
bringing in of a large population into 
the Cardiff district was a thing which 
might be approved of in principle. It 
was easy to extend a boundary, and 
bring in a large urban population in 
some cases, where only a small amount 
of such population stretched into ad- 
joining urban districts across a county. 

ut in densely populated counties, such 
as the county of Glamorgan, it was often 
difficult to extend boundaries, for the 
reason that when they once commenced 
they did not know where to stop. It 
was impossible to lay down a general 
principle in the matter. There were 
cases where Parliament had already 
created districts out of boroughs adjoin- 
ing one another. They had done this, 
for instance, in the Potteries; but, on 
the whole, they had thought it desirable 
in the case of large, densely populated, 
urban districts, like the county of Gla- 
morgan, to deal with a large portion of 
the population on the single-Member 
principle. That was why Glamorgan 
had been deal with in this way under 
the Bill. He was sorry that it appeared 
to press hardly upon Cardiff; but he did 
not see his way to diminish the repre- 
sentation of Glamorgan in order to in- 
crease that of Cardiff. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he had 
listened with great interest to the speech 
of the hon. Member opposite (Sir Edward 
J. Reed), and he thought that a very 
strong case had been made out for the 
increase in the representation of the 
borough of Cardiff; but, at the same 
time, he could not support the hon. 
Member if he carried his Amendment to 
a division. He would make the hon. 
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Member a promise, however. Some 
hon. Members thought that the measure 
which had been passed by the Attorney 
General dealing with elections would 
put an end to corruption. He was not 
quite so sure about that, because he 
believed that boroughs would, in the 
future as in the past, be disfranchised 
for corruption. If he had the privilege 
of being a Member of the next Parlia- 
ment, and if any borough was disfran- 
chised for corruption, and if the hon. 
Member would bring in a Bill to transfer 
that seat to Cardiff, he would have the 
— pleasure in supporting that pro- 
osal. 

Sir HUSSEY VIVIAN said, that the 
case had been so strongly put by the 
right hon. Baronet who had charge of 
the Bill (Sir Charles W. Dilke) that 
there was no necessity for him to say 
much about it. He should have been 
delighted to support the proposal of his 
hon. Friend for giving another Member 
to Cardiff, for he thought that Cardiff 
was fully entitled to a second Member. 
He believed that in a very short time it 
would be found a great anomaly that a 
place which was increasing as rapidly as 
Oardiff should not have a second Mem- 
ber. But he was constrained to vote 
against his hon. Friend, because of the 
proposition put forward of reducing the 
representation of Glamorganshire in 
order to effect the operation. The hon. 
Member had not stated the case upon 
which he based his attack upon Glamor- 
ganshire ; and why had he not stated 
it? Why, for a very good reason—be- 
cause he had no case to state. The case 
stood in the simplest possible manner, 
and he (Sir Hussey Vivian) would ven- 
ture to give it to the Committee in two 
or three words. If Cardiff had two Mem- 
bers, each one would represent 43,000 
inhabitants, while Glamorgan, which 
had a population of 235,000, and five 
Members, had one Member for each 
47,000. On what ground was a borough 
which would have 43,000 inhabitants per 
Member to take away a Member from a 
county that had 47,000 per Member ? If 
they did accept the hon. Member's pro- 
posal, the result would be that Cardiff 
would have one Member for every 43,000 
inhabitants, whilst Glamorgan would 
only have one for every 59,000. What 
justice would there be in that? Then, 
again, a great deal had been said by 
his hon. Friend in reference to the 
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increase of the population of Oardiff; 
but how did the matter stand? Cardiff 
between 1871 and 1881 increased at the 
rate of 42°9 per cent—no doubt a very 
great increase—but the county of Gla- 
morgan, outside the boroughs, had in- 
creased at the rate of 45°41 per cent; 
therefore, the county of Glamorgan had 
increased 5 per cent more than the 
borough of Cardiff. Of course, the hon. 
Member had no case, and therefore he 
had completely failed to show any jus- 
tification for asking the Oommittee to 
take away a Member from the county of 
Glamorgan. If the hon. Member had 
attacked some of the other anomalies 
in the Bill, such as the small constituen- 
cies—there were five in England with 
a population of under 16,000 possess- 
ing a Representative—on the ground 
that Oardiff should have one Member 
for 43,000 population, it would have 
been perfectly right, and he (Sir Hussey 
Vivian) would have been able to support 
him. Or, again, if the hon. Member 
had taken some smaller Welsh consti- 
tuency, supposing Wales to be limited 
to its 30 Members, and had proposed to 
hand over its seat to Cardiff, he (Sir 
Hussey Vivian) might have been satis- 
fied. There was, for instance, the county 
of Denbigh, with a population of 88,800 
and its two Members. That county had 
a Member for each 44,400, and it was 
only increasing in population at the rate 
of 4} per cent, against the 43 per cent 
at Cardiff; and there might, therefore, 
have been some case made out for giving 
one of the seats of that county to the 
town in question. The hon. Member, 
however, had not proposed that, but 
had made an attack upon probably one 
of the strongest constituencies in the 
whole of Wales; and it was quite im- 
possible for him (Sir Hussey Vivian), 
much as he desired to see Cardiff with 
another Member, to support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he had no per- 
sonal interest in Glamorganshire, al- 
though he had considerable interest in 
the adjoining county of Monmouthshire; 
but he could not help thinking that the 
Committee would do well to pause before 
they rejected the Amendment which had 
been moved by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward J. 
Reed). The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Oharles W. Dilke) had made 
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what appeared to him (Mr. Raikes) a 
somewhat confused statement with re- 
gard to the boundaries between borough 
and county. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that if they divided the Census 
population of Cardiff by two, they would 
get one Member for 42,000; and if they 
divided the Census population of the 
county by five, they =a get one Mem- 
ber for 47,000; and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman argued that those figures did not 
entitle the borough of Oardiff to a better 
position. But if the county population 
were divided by four, they would get 
one Member for 59,000 ; while the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Oharles W. Dilke) 
seemed to forget that by the existing 
state of things they perpetuated the 
system under which the county had one 
Member for every 47,000 people, and 
the borough of Cardiff had only one 
Member for 85,000. That made all the 
difference with regard to the compara- 
tive claims of the county of Glamorgan 
and the town of Cardiff. It appeared 
to him that the difficulty might be met 
in a way different from that which was 
suggested by the hon. Member for Car- 
diff (Sir Edward J. Reed) in a subse- 
quent Amendment he had upon the 
Paper. He (Mr. Raikes) did not ap- 
prove of that Amendment; and if the 
hon. Gentleman carried this Amendment 
to a division he (Mr. Raikes) should 
vote with him on this occasion, but vote 
against him on the next occasion. Now, 
the county of Glamorgan contained 
235,000 people, and by the Bill it was 
proposed to divide the county into five 
districts. There was the borough of 
Swansea, with a population of 73,000; 
but two or three minor boroughs which 
were connected with Swansea brought 
the population of the constituency to 
just over 100,000. Then there was a 
curious mining district composed of a 
series of mining villages—in this dis- 
trict there was nothing that could be 
called a large town—which enjoyed the 
status of a Parliamentary borough under 
the name of Merthyr Tydvil, with 
90,000 inhabitants ; and also the great 
town of Oardiff, with 93,000 inhabi- 
tants. It seemed unfair that in an 
important and populous county like 
Glamorgan there should be three consi- 
derable urban constituencies, and that 
the largest should return only one Mem- 
ber, and the other two return two each, 
simply because they were associated 
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with some neighbouring town or borough 
which brought them up to the popula- 
tion entitled to two Representatives in 
Parliament. It appeared to him that 
the true solution of the difficulty of find- 
ing an additional Member for Cardiff 
was not by taking one of the Members 
away from Swansea, not by confusing 
the districts which had been provided 
by the Boundary Commissioners, but 
simply by throwing the mining district 
known as the Rhondda Valley into the 
borough of Merthyr Tydvil. If that 
course were adopted, the borough of 
Merthyr Tydvil would be the largest in 
the county of Glamorgan ; it would con- 
tain 134,000 inhabitants, but it would not 
be larger than Leicester, not much larger 
than Portsmouth or larger than Brighton. 
A second Member could be given to Car- 
diff by allotting to it the Member which 
the Bill proposed to give to the Rhondda 
Valley. They would thus have Merthyr 
Tydvil, with 134,000 inhabitants, re- 
turning two Members; Swansea, with 
105,000 inhabitants, returning two Mem- 
bers, and Cardiff, with about 100,000 
inhabitants, returning two Members—a 
system far more just as between those 
large towns and the representation of 
the county than that which the Bill pro- 
posed. If his suggestion were agreed 
to, the representation of the boroughs 
would amount to one Member for every 
50,000 people, while the representation 
of the county would still remain one 
Member for every 47,000 people. With 
regard to the Rhondda Valley itself, he 
should say that, although marked in 
the county district, it was considerably 
smaller in area than the existing bo- 
rough of Merthyr Tydvil. It was in- 
habited by a —— absolutely homo- 
— with that constituency ; and 

y adopting his suggestion they would 
simply Ie extending somewhat the area 
of a district which at present, as he had 
already stated to the Committee, was 
composed largely of a number of indus- 
trial populations scattered over a very 
wide district of country, and creating 
or extending a constituency which would 
in every way be precisely the sort of 
constituency which the Boundary Com- 
missioners were instructed to form where 
they were told to have regard to the 

ursuits and classes of the inhabitants. 

e maintained that, without increasing 
the representation of Wales, which, he 
admitted, was somewhat large, without 
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doing any injustice to the rival town of 
Swansea, without doing any injustice to 
the mining population, whom he would 
prefer to group together, and without 
disturbing the arrangements of the 
Boundary Commissioners, it would be 
possible, by the adoption of the course 
he proposed, to give to Cardiff that 
which was only its due—namely, a 
second Representative. Cardiff had 
wealth, intelligence, and importance ; it 
was a _— which was growing, and it 
certainly deserved every consideration 
from the Committee. He ventured to 
believe that in the suggestion he had 
made a real solution of the difficulty 
would be found; and if his hon. Friend 
(Sir Edward J. Reed) was fortunate 
enough to carry his present Amendment, 
he (Mr. Raikes) would be happy to 
bring forward the Amendment of which 
he had given Notice. 

Mr. PULESTON considered that his 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes) 
had shown how very easily an additional 
Member for Cardiff could be obtained ; 
but that, after all, was not the question 
they were now called upon to discuss. 
All the Committee had now to deter- 
mine was whether they should insert 
after ‘‘ Bristol—Four ”’ the words “ Car- 
diff—Two.”’ They might differ as to how 
the additional Member was to be found; 
but at present they were not required 
to enter into the matter. Now, it ap- 
peared to him that if the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Glamorganshire (Sir 
Hussey Vivian) wished to be consistent 
and logical, he must go into the Lobby 
with the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cardiff (Sir Edward J. Reed). The 
anomalies of the Bill were very glaring ; 
but he (Mr. Puleston) thought that none 
was more glaring than the one with re- 
ference to Cardiff. He hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) who led the Opposition 
would be able to tell the Committee 
that if they voted for the Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman (Sir Edward J. 
Reed) they would not be voting against 
anything which was considered vital. 
If it was intended that the Bill should 
stand the test of any considerable time, 
the sooner they did away with such 
anomalies as the one which had been 
exposed the better. He hoped hon. 
Members on both sides of the House 
would have no difficulty in going into 
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the Lobby with the hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Edward J. Reed). 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, that, as 
an abstract proposition, he should be 
quite prepared to agree with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Oardiff (Sir 
Edward J. Reed), because he thought 
that Cardiff was entitled to two Repre- 
sentatives; but the proposition could 
not be taken byitself. Before adopting 
this Amendment it was necessary they 
should determine where the additional 
Member was to come from. He had 
already expressed his opinion that Wales 
was entitled to retain its 30 Members; 
but he was afraid that if it was proposed 
to give an additional Member to Wales, 
and to take that Member from another 
part of the United Kingdom, great op- 
position would be raised. There was 
no doubt, therefore, that they were con- 
fined to Wales to find the Member 
which was to be given to Cardiff. Now, 
where was the Member to come from? 
It had been suggested that one Member 
should be taken from Glamorganshire 
and added to Cardiff. The objection to 
that was quite evident; because the 
population of Glamorganshire increased 
as rapidly, if not more rapidly, than the 
a gener of Cardiff itself. The right 

on. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes) 
suggested that the Rhondda Valley 
ought not to have a Representative of 
its own. He did not know whether his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Raikes) had 
been through the Rhondda Valley. If 
he had not, he had something yet to see. 
He (Mr. Morgan Lloyd) had been 
through that Valley, and he was con- 
vinced that a more populous district 
that was not actually a town could not 
be found in any part of the Kingdom. 
The population was large now, and it 
was increasing very rapidly; it was, in- 
deed, increasing much more rapidly 
than the population of Cardiff; and 
therefore it was absurd to propose that 
the Member for the Rhondda Valley 
should be taken away in order that 
an additional Member should be given 
to Cardiff. It might be said that a 
Member might be taken from some 
other part of Wales. But where 


from ? Breconshire had now two Mem- 
bers; but in future it was only to 
have one, and that Member would re- 
present about 55,000 inhabitants. If 
they took one Member from Oarmar- 
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thenshire they would create a greater 
anomaly than the one which existed 
now with regard to Oardiff. If they 
took a Member from Pembrokeshire 
they would create an equally great ano- 
maly. Oardiganshire had already a 
grievance, because, since the borough 
had lost their Member, there would be 
a population of over 70,000 with one 
Member only. Therefore, there was no 
means of getting a second Member for 
Cardiff unless they were to disfranchise 
the county of Radnor. That, he ad- 
mitted, was a very small constituency ; 
but they had already taken away one 
Member, and it would be an extraordi- 
nary anomaly if they were to leave a 
county, either in England or Wales, 
without a single Member. It therefore 
amounted to this—that unless a Member 
could be brought into Wales from some 
other part of the United Kingdom a 
second Member could not be given to 
Cardiff. Although in the abstract he 
was in favour of the proposal, he was 
driven to vote against it, simply because 
it was impossible to find the Momber to 
give to Cardiff. Under the circum- 
stances, he did not think the Bill in this 
respect could be improved. There was 
this to be said with regard to Cardiff— 
that the area within the Parliamentary 
limite of the borough was not large. If 
the town increased, it would very soon 
extend beyond the boundary of the 
borough, and in the county itself, where 
it would be represented by the Member 
for that division of the county. He felt 
bound to oppose the Amendment for the 
reasons he had given. 

Sir HUSSEY VIVIAN said, he could 
not allow the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes) to pass 
without a word. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to be under some misap- 
prehension in regard to the number of 
population. If the proposal to add the 
parish of Ystradyfodwg to Merthyr were 
to be carried out, the population, accord- 
ing to the Census, would be 134,113. 
According to the present existing popu- 
lation of the Rhondda Valley, which was 
increasing more rapidly than that of any 
other part of the United Kingdom, the 
population of the borough would be 
150,564. Moreover, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman forgot that there was a high 
mountain between the borough of Mer- 
thyr and the Rhondda Valley, and that 
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the inhabitants of the Rhondda Valley 
had to go round this for some 15 or 20 
miles to get to Merthyr. The right hon. 
Gentleman was entirely mistaken in his 
description of Merthyr. It consisted of 
two dense populations— the town of 
Merthyr A, the town of Aberdare. He 
(Sir Hussey Vivian) protested against 
such an arrangement as the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed; for, in his opi- 
nion, it was the most extraordinary 
conception that had ever entered into 
the mind of anyone. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he held in his 
hand a Return which was the latest au- 
thority on the subject of the population 
of the two constituencies. The hon. 
Baronet (Sir Hussey Vivian) corrected 
him because he said the united popula- 
tion of Merthyr and the Rhondda Valley 
—he could pronounce the name of the 
parish, Ystradyfodwg, quite as well as 
the hon. Baronet—was 151,000. He 
had made up the total of 134,000 thus— 
Merthyr, 91,373; and the Rhondda 
Valley, 44,046 ; together, 135,000. 

Mr. ELTON said, he was acquainted 
with the neighbourhood of Cardiff, 
and he was glad to give his support 
to his right hon. Friend (Mr. Raikes). 
He did not imagine the inhabitants 
of the Rhondda Valley would find 
any difficulty in climbing the high 
mountain between them and Cardiff; 
but he would support a proposal to 
climb a mountain twice as high to get 
over the enormous anomaly which had 
been exposed by the discussion. Whe- 
ther on the ground of historical position 
or of commercial importance, Cardiff 
being at the head of the steam coal trade; 
or whether, in the face of the remarkable 
fact that Cardiff was increasing rapidly 
on every side, quite as rapidly as any 
part of the county of Glamorgan, he 
would be glad to support the proposal 
of the right bon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Raikes). 

Sir EDWARD J. REED desired to 
say a few words in reply to his hon. 
Friend (Sir Hussey Vivian) before going 
to a division. He could not assent to 
the statement of that hon. Gentleman as 
to the proportionate improvement of 
iiensea naan and the town of Cardiff. 
The hon. Gentleman was ingenious in 
the use of his figures, for what he had 
done was that, while his (Sir Edward J. 
Reed’s) statement was based on the 
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actual growth of Cardiff, the hon. Gen- 
tleman had based his on the growth of 
the Parliamentary borough, knowing 
well that Cardiff was mated with two 
unprogressive towns a considerable dis- 
tance from it—namely, Cowbridge and 
Llantrissant. He (Sir Edward J. Reed) 
spoke of the actual growth of Cardiff; 
and, upon re-examination of his figures, 
he could say that, with less than a fourth 
of the population of thecounty, the growth 
of Oardiff was equal to more than a 
third of the county increase in the period 
to which he had referred. The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) was 
very moderate in his statements, and 
seemed well-disposed towards Cardiff; 
but he was not fair in one phrase he 
used. He had spoken of ‘‘fancies’’ in 
regard to the future. Not wishing to 
detain the Committee by going into the 
whole question, he (Sir Edward J. Reed) 
ventured to say that if there was any- 
thing like certainty in relation to in- 
crease, it was so in the case of Cardiff, 
owing to all the circumstances connected 
with the town. The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) spoke of the dif- 
ficulty with regard to the proposed addi- 
tions to the borough ; but there could 
be no sort of difficulty, for there were 
populations lying most unreasonably 
outside the Parliamentary borough, and 
practically belonging to the town, and in 
no way differing in character. Finding 
his proposal had met with a considerable 
measure of support, and as this was the 
only Amendment raised in regard to 
Cardiff, he would carry his Amendment 
to a vote. He would leave the question 
of finding a Member untouched, and 
hoped he might claim the vote of his 
hon. Friend (Sir Hussey Vivian), who 
promised that if he (Sir Edward J. Reed) 
would not confine himself to his own 
ag ag mode of finding a Member 

e (Sir Hussey Vivian) would be pre- 
pared to vote for him. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 50; 
Noes 113: Majority 63.—(Div. List, 
No. 75.) 


Mr. RATKES now ventured to submit 
to the Committee the first of a series of 
Amendments which were directed to- 
wards, as he thought, improving the 
scheme of the Government as regarded 
the Metropolis. The scheme of the Go- 
vernment, which the Committee was 
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upon, aimed at dividing the Metro- 
polis into a very great number of com- 
paratively small constituencies. It was 

roposed to abolish those large Metropo- 
Fitan boroughs, with which they were all 
familiar, or at least to reduce them, as 
far as their names were concerned, to 
very shrunken dimensions, and it was 

roposed to establish over the whole 
Metropolitan area a very large number 
of comparatively small constituencies, 
returning, in many cases, only one 
Member each. Now, he had no de- 
sire to interfere with the system of 
single-Member districts; but when 
he put his Amendment on the Paper 
he aimed at the preservation of the 
existing structure of the Metropoli- 
tan boroughs, so far as the nomen- 
clature and limits of the present consti- 
tuencies were concerned, and then di- 
viding these large communities in pre- 
cisely the same way as the Bill a 
posed with reference to Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Manchester, and Birmingham. 
They were all of them acquainted with 
the names of the Metropolitan boroughs, 
most of which, from their first institu- 
tion, had been represented by very dis- 
tinguished men. He need not go fur- 
ther in proof of this than mention the 
right hon. Gentleman who was in charge 
of this Bill (Sir Charles W. Dilke), and 
the Prime Minister himself, who, through- 
out two Parliaments, represented in 
that House the Metropolitan borough of 
Greenwich. He thought they might say 
that the Metropolitan boroughs had jus- 
tified their existence by returning emi- 
nent men in almost every case. There 
was also this reason for retaining them— 
they formed the area of election for the 
London School Board; and if they were 
broken up into smaller areas for Parlia- 
mentary purposes, a new distinction of 
area would be created for which there 
was no justification or excuse. He did 
not see why a number of Members 
should not be known as representing dif- 
ferent divisions of the same place, and 
aceon Soy name of the constituency 
y making it common to all the Mem- 
bers, rather than cutting the constitu- 
ency up and introducing such new bo- 
roughs as ‘‘Olerkenwell,” ‘ Newing- 
ton,” and other places of that sort. He 
did not see any advantage to be gained 
from this new class of names. There 
were two of these Metropolitan boroughs 
which were constituencies of consider- 
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able antiquity. He referred to the City 
of Westminster and the borough of 
Southwark. Westminster, he presumed, 
was as ancient a constituency as any in 
the Realm, and Southwark was closely 
connected with the history of medisval 
England. Ifthe Government would not 
consent to give all the Metropolitan bo- 
roughs the same treatment as they gave 
Liverpool and Manchester, stronger 
claims could be made out for Westmin- 
ster and Southwark than for the other 
constituencies. At the same time he 
thought that a very strong case could be 
shown for some of the others. Let them 
take, for instance, the borough of Fins- 
bury. There might be good reason for 
dissociating the great parish of Isling- 
ton from Finsbury, just as there was 
some time ago for dissociating the great 
parish of Hackney from the Tower 
Hamlets; but why should not the bo- 
rough of Finsbury remain otherwise un- 
altered ? It might be desirable that great 
districts like some of those in the Metro- 
polis, which had to return more than 
one Member, should be separated from 
the existing constituencies. He recog- 
nized this also in the case of St. Pancras, 
and also in regard to the great parish 
of Camberwell; but why could not the 
existing constituencies remain other- 
wise unaltered ? They divided what 
was left of Finsbury into three con- 
stituencies, and called the two new 
creations respectively Clerkenwell and 
Holborn; but he could not under- 
stand that any special advantage would 
be gained by returning Members for 
Olerkenwell and Holborn. Ooming to 
the case of the Tower Hamlets, he would 
point out that it contained a population 
who were proud of their connection with 
the Tower, and who would sooner be 
constituents of the existing borough 
than of a new creation such as Limehouse 
and Mile End Old Town. His Amend- 
ment had, in a special degree, reference 
to the City of Westminster. That con- 
stituency which, under the Bill, was to 
be cut up into three divisions, each re- 
turning one Member, had a population 
of from 220,000 to 230,000 inhabitants, 
and was, consequently, entitled to four 
Members. Therefore, if the ancient con- 
dition of the constituencies were reverted 
to, it would be fairly entitled to another 
Member, which, by the artificial ar- 
rangement proposed by the Bill, it was 
likely to lose. He knew, however, that 
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he should not appeal in vain in the case 
of Westminster. He did not wish to 
press that part of his Amendment which 
related to Chelsea, Hackney, and Lam- 
beth; but he would still ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board if he could not 
see his way to do something in the cases 
of Westminster, Southwark, Finsbury, 
and the Tower Hamlets, which had been 
associated with so many distinguished 
men, to keep them, as far as practicable, 
in their old position. In conclusion, he 
begged to move, as a matter of form at 
the present moment, the Amendment 
which stood on the Paper in his name. 


Amendment proposed, in Schedule 
8, page 15, column 1, after ‘‘ Bristol— 
four’’ (line 32), insert ‘‘Chelsea.”’— 
(Mr. Ratkes.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘ Chelsea’ be there inserted.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
the right hon. Gentleman had appealed 
to him to make a statement in regard to 
the general Metropolitan scheme of the 
Government, and it might be for the 
convenience of the Committee if he did 
so. He might not be in Order ; but with 
the leave of the Oommittee he would 
make a statement. Now, the Metro- 
politan scheme of the Bill had been 
attacked from two different quarters. 
There had been a certain amount of hos- 
tile criticism from those who, like the 
right hon. Member opposite, wished to 
retain the existing Parliamentary bo- 
roughs of the Metropolis and then to 
divide them, and it was also attacked 
by those who wished to divide the whole 
of the Metropolitan constituencies into 
distriets of equal size. Those two sets 
of criticisms to 8ome extent answered 
each other. The Bill showed a middle 
course between those two views, and 
was, therefore, attacked from both ex- 
tremes. Still, there were certain points 
in which he thought it would be possible 
to improve the scheme embodied in the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman had 
made out a strong case with regard to 
the retention of the unity of two of the 
existing constituencies — namely, the 
City of Westminster and the borough of 
Southwark. Those were two boroughs 
which were exceedingly ancient consti- 
tuencies with their present boundaries ; 
and he agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that there was a greater case for 
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retaining the unity of Westminster and 
Southwark than there was in any of the 
other cases he had mentioned. Those 
were really the only two Metropolitan 
constituencies who could boast of an- 
tiquity in their present shape. Some of 
the Metropolitan boroughs—forinstance, 
his own (Chelsea)—were completely 
modern creations, and had not existed 
long enough for the different parts to 
have grown together. In the case of 
Chelsea also there was no desire on the 
part of anybody to preserve the identity 
and unity of the present constituency. He 
did not think, however, that much 
weight could be attached to the School 
Board argument which had been ad- 
vanced by the right hon. Gentleman, 
because the School Board electoral 
boundaries could easily be altered at any 
time. But the City of Westminster, 
no doubt, was a very large constituency, 
and as ancient as any in the country. It 
had great claims upon them, and as an 
ancient borough with its old boundary 
it was a constituency which he thought 
the Committee would be desirous to pre- 
serve. Therefore, he hoped he should 
be able to see his way to retain it as one 
borough, and divide it into electoral dis- 
tricts. The scheme of the Bill had 
been the grouping of local government 
districts where they had a population 
of under 40,000, and by dividing them 
and giving them separate representation 
where they had a population over 50,000. 
If they were to adopt a different plan for 
the Metropolis from the general plan of 
the Bill they would have one difficulty 
which he did not see his way to meet. 
There would, for instance, be the diffi- 
culty of having no constituted authority 
to prepare the Registers, and that 
would create great confusion, especially 
in the present year. According to the 
scheme of the Bill as it stood, out of the 
59 Metropolitan seats, no fewer than 55 
would have the Registers made up by 
only one authority. In considering 
what they should do in regard to retain- 
ing the old constituencies of West- 
minster and Southwark, he thought it 
desirable that they should not attempt 
to put the boundaries of those chasers 
in the Bill at present, but should refer 
the matter to those gentlemen whose 
services had been retained to give advice 
on the subject—namely, Sir John Lam- 
bert and Sir Franvis Sandford, with 
Colonel Owen Jones to assist them in 
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this matter. Those Gentlemen would 
report in time for the Government to 
lace Amendments on the Paper for con- 
sideration at the stage of Report. It 
would then be open to the House to dis- 
cuss the matter with a full scheme be- 
fore them. This proposal, however, in- 
volved the Government in one difficulty. 
As the right hon. Gentleman had very 
fairly stated, Westminster, as divided 
by the Bill, would have only three Mem- 
bers ; but if treated as one constituency 
it would become, on account of its popu- 
lation, entitled to four Members instead 
of three. He had considered this matter 
very carefully, and had taken into con- 
sideration the various parts of London 
in reference to one another in order to 
see if there was any possibility of meet- 
ing this difficulty. With regard to Fins- 
bury, the right hon. Gentleman had 
proposed to treat the southern end of 
that constituency exceptionally ; but he 
thought Finsbury would, under any 
scheme, be entitled to the proposed re- 
presentation; and he did not suppose 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
suggest any change there. But there 
were a number of small districts South of 
Clerkenwell which might be considered, 
and he would confer with Sir John Lam- 
bert and Sir Francis Sandford with the 
object of throwing those districts into St. 
Luke’s rather than leave them with Hol- 
born. Sucha proceeding, however, would 
offer no help in the case of Westminster. 
With regard to the Tower Hamlets, the 
unity of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to retain, he would rather 
not commit himself to any proposals 
which the Government might find it ad- 
visable to suggest on the Report. What 
was commonly known as the ‘‘ West 
End” of the Metropolis was, by the 
mere accident of suichoee under-repre- 
sented according to the Bill, as compared 
with what was commonly called the 
‘‘ ast End.” The City of Westminster, 
andthe parishes of Kensington and Chel- 
sea, contained almostall of what wascom- 
monly called the ‘‘ West End,” and they 
had six Members by this Bill for a popu- 
lation of 480,000. On the other hand, 
what was commonly called the East End 
—namely, Bethnal Green, the Tower 
Hamlets, St. George’s-in-the-East, Mile 
End Old Town, and Limehouse, alto- 
gether had seven Members for 410,000 
population ; sothat what was commonly 
ed the East End was over-represented 
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as compared with what was commonly 
called the West End. If they took the 
East Endin the widersenseof the word— 
that was, containing the whole of Hack- 
ney, the Tower Hamlets and Poplar, as 
well as the districts he had mentioned— 
the representation of that district under 
the Bill was also rather high—namely, 
one Member to 63,000 of the population, 
which was above the Metropolitan aver- 
Oe of one for every 65,000. If one 

ember could be saved from that portion 
of London, its representation would then 
be a little below the average, as it was 
now considerably above it, and it would 
be still more favourably represented 
than the average of Metropolitan bo- 
roughs. The West End in the wider 
sense, including the whole of the ex- 
treme West, Hammersmith and Fulham, 
and in the North West, Hampstead and 
Paddington, was also under-represented 
as compared with the East End in the 
wider sense, having only one Member to 
every 69,000 of its population. Having 
looked at this matter over and over 
again, and worked it out in every pos- 
sible way, he had come to the conclusion 
that the mere accident of figures had 
led them to over-represent the East 
End as compared with the West End. 
Accordingly he proposed to accept the 
view of the right hon. Gentleman who 
had made the Motion, and insert West- 
minster and Southwark in the Schedule 
as boroughs to be divided ; and he would 
consider between this and the Report 
stage, with the assistance of Sir John 
Lambert and Sir Francis Sandford, 
what suggestions could be made in re- 
ey to the representation of the East 

nd in order to meet the case of the City 
of Westminster. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, he 
thought it in many respects preferable 
that the present borough of Finsbury 
should be divided into two portions, one 
of them being that which was created in 
1832, and which was properly called 
Finsbury. The borough had borne that 
name ever since, and he should be sorry 
to see it obliterated. He had been 
asked by the inhabitants of that portion 
of the borough of Finsbury called 
Bloomsbury, which contained within 
itself a wealthy and highly educated 

pulation, to put forward a claim to 

istinct representation. He would re- 
mind the Committee that Bloomsbury 
contained within its area Lincoln’s Inn 
{ Lighth Night.} 








and the British Museum, and some of 
the greatest Institutions in the King- 
dom ; and, that being so, it was not un- 
reasonable that the inhabitants should 
have a voice in that House. 

Lorpv ALGERNON PERCY said, as 
he had himself placed a Notice on the 
Paper with the view of preserving the 
City of Westminster intact, and giving 
it increased representation, he had much 
satisfaction on hearing the statement of 
the right hon. Baronet. There had been 
a strong feeling in Westminster amongst 
both political Parties that under this 
Bill the City of Westminster was not 
receiving justice. Setting aside its an- 
tiquity and the historical position of the 
City of Westminster, and taking the 
basis of population, and having regard 
to its voting power or rating value, it 
was under this Bill greatly under- 
represented by comparison with other 
portions of the Metropolis; and he was 
glad that the right haa. Baronet had 
seen the justice of the claim for increas- 
ing its representation, and was ready to 

nt it. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he must con- 
gratulate the City of Westminster on 
obtaining four Members, to which it was 
absolutely entitled. With regard to the 
Tower Hamlets, although he did not 
think there was any very strong feeling 
in the remoter parts of the Tower 
Hamlets, yet he felt sure that the in- 
habitants of those nearer town would be 
glad to retain the ancient designation 
rather than have the new title, which, 
however respectable it might be in 
itself, did not suggest the ancient tra- 
ditions which were conveyed by its 
association with the Tower. Whilst 
approving of that, and also the addition 
to the representation of Westminster, he 
was bound to say that he had listened 
with some amount of dissatisfaction to 
the suggestion made hy the right hon. 
Baronet as to the place from which he 
was to get the additional Member to be 
even to Westminster. When they were 

iscussing in Committee an Amendment 
on a previous portion of this Bill, and 
he (Mr. Ritchie) was charging the right 
hon. Baronet with not having agreed to 
any Amendments, the right hon. Baro- 
net replied that when they came to the 
Schedule he would not be so rigid as he 
had been with respect to the clauses of 
the Bill; but he (Mr. Ritchie) little 
thought that the first Amendment which 
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the right hon. Baronet ake to make 
in the Schedules of the Bill would be 
directed against the constituency which 
he (Mr. Ritchie) represented. Now, he 
did not at all admire the justice of 
taking a Member from the Tower Ham- 
lets in any shape or form; on the con- 
trary, he contended that there was not 
the slightest ground or justification for 
anything of the kind. The right hon. 
Baronet had spoken of a portion of the 
Tower Hamlets—Mile End Old Town, 
Whitechapel, Limehouse, St. George’s- 
in-the-East—and said it might be con- 
sidered that they were a little over- 
represented; but he forgot altogether to 
include in his estimate of numbers that 
rising portion of the Tower Hamlets. 
the borough of Poplar. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
mentioned the district in such a manner 
as to include Poplar. 

Mr. RITCHIE: But surely the right 
hon. Baronet would admit that Poplar, 
taken by itself, was much more under- 
estimated than over-estimated. It was 
a borough of 156,500 inhabitants, and 
that would give 78,000 inhabitants to 
each Member. The borough was, there- 
fore, under-represented. He contended 
that for the purpose of this Bill they 
must consider the Tower Hamlets as a 
whole; and, taking them as a whole, 
the borough had a population of 437,000, 
which would give 63,000 inhabitants to 
each of the seven Members it was pro- 
posed that it should have. The right 
hon. Baronet would find that there were 
a great many other boroughs which 
were very considerably below the lowest 
borough in the Tower Hamlets—he re- 
ferred to St. George’s-in-the-East ; all 
those boroughs had populations under 
40,000 inhabitants; and, therefore, he 
thought that the right hon. Baronet 
would admit that, taking the Tower 
Hamlets as a whole, it was not over- 
represented by having one Member to 
63,000 inhabitants. If, as the right 
hon. Baronet hinted, he should take 
away that one Member, there would 
remain six Members with 73.000 in- 
habitants for each Member, which he 
contended would be distinctly an under- 
representation. If the right hon. Baro- 
net wanted to get a Member from Lon- 
don and from the Eastern parts of 
London, he would recommend that his 
attention should be directed to the bo- 
rough of Hackney. It was proposed to 
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give to the borough of Hackney, which 
had a population of 417,000 inhabitants, 
seven Members, which would be at the 
rate of 60,000 inhabitants to each Mem- 
ber, whereas the Tower Hamlets had 
under the Bill as it stood 63,000 in- 
habitants to each Member. But if one 
Member were taken away, there would 
result the anomaly that Hackney would 
have one Member for every 60,000 in- 
habitants, and the Tower Hamlets would 
only have one Member for every 73,000 
inhabitants. He was sure the right hon. 
Baronet was not the man to say that, 
because a district was a comparatively 
poor district, it ought to be imposed on. 
He should contend that the poverty 
which existed in some parts of the Tower 
Hamlets, together with the bad con- 
dition of things there, showed the neces- 
sity for more representation, in order 
that the grievances of the inhabitants 
might be laid before the House of Com- 
mons. He regretted that the right hon. 
Baronet had not told them at that stage 
of the Bill what he proposed to do in 
this matter, because he had really had 
plenty of time to consider the question ; 
and it seemed to him to be essentially a 
question to be dealt with in Committee, 
and not on the Report. He would not 
further detain the Committee on the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet, be- 
cause they did not know what his pro- 
posals might be; and he would, there- 
fore, simply repeat his hope that the 
extra Member to be given to West- 
minster would not be taken away from 
the Tower Hamlets, and that the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet would be 
directed rather to increasing than dimi- 
nishing their proposed representation. 
Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
hoped the hon. Member opposite would 
not press him to make a definite state- 
ment on the subject at that moment. 
He might, however, remind the hon. 
Member that one portion of the Tower 
Hamlets was more over-represented than 
the borough of Hackney. He had pro- 
mised to give the subject his closest 
attention. He had stated that he would 
ask Sir John Lambert and Sir Francis 
Sandford to look into the question, and 
form an opinion between then and the 
Report, the result of which he would 
frankly state to the House, together with 
his reasons for dissenting or otherwise 
from the view taken. He might, how- 
ever, again remind the hon. Member 
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that one portion of the Tower Hamlets 
was more over-represented than the bo- 
rough of Hackney ; and even on the hon. 
Member’s own showing the Tower Ham- 
lets were over-represented as compared 
with the West End. 

Mr. ARTHUR COHEN said, he was 
obliged to take objection to the poli- 
tical division described in the Schedule 
with regard to the borough of South- 
wark, because it united St. Saviour’s 
with Rotherhithe, and St. Saviour’s had 
always been united from time imme- 
morial with the borough of Southwark. 
On the whole, he must admit that the 
great majority of his constituents were 
rather unfavourable to the divisions 
proposed in the Bill than in favour of 
them. He expressed his pleasure at the 
arrangement which had been made by 
the right hon. Baronet, as he believed 
that the able Commissioners who had 
been appointed would report to the satis- 
faction of his constituents. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he desired 
to express his satisfaction with the state- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet. With 
respect to the City of Westminster, it 
had a population of 229,740 according 
to the last Census. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had said there had been some 
reduction ; but he thought he would find 
that had not been the case, for the num- 
ber of workmen’s dwellings erected 
during the last four years had, in his 
opinion, more than balanced the re- 
movals caused by the action of the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works. But the 
City of Westminster was certainly en- 
titled, on any scale that was carried out 
in the Bill, to four Members instead of 
three, and it was also entitled, in his 
opinion, to retain its ancient authority. 
There was a strong feeling in West- 
minster that it ought not to be divided, 
which would be the case if the scheme 
in the Bill with regard to Westminster 
were carried out. The City of West- 
minster was rated to a larger amount 
for the area it covered, and the popula- 
tion which it included than any other 
borough of the Metropolis except the 
City of London, or any other portion 
of the United Kingdom. Its rating 
mounted to £3,800,0U0, which was more 
than double that of any other con- 
stituency in the Metropolis except the 
City of London. He would not pursue 
that subject; the justice of the claim 
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had been admitted in a handsome 
manner, and he felt convinced that the 
ultimate arrangement made would be 
satisfactory. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he could not agree 
with all the opinions expressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken. The rating of Westminster was 
between £3,000,000 and £4,000,000, 
and the rating of Chelsea was also be- 
tween £3,000,000 and £4,000,000. He 
understood that certain boroughs — 
namely, those of Westminster, South- 
wark, possibly Finsbury, and perhaps 
the Tower Hamlets, were to retain their 
old names, which would, no doubt, be 
satisfactory to the inhabitants of those 
districts. The people in Chelsea were 
not anxious, however, to retain the 
name of Chelsea, which included Ken- 
sington as well as Fulham and Hammer- 
smith. There was no historical or other 
continuity which it was useful for them 
to preserve. The only suggestion’ made 
with regard to them was that made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Raikes) with respect to the School Board 
area. This discussion had shown clearly 
the under-representation which the Bill 
proposed to give to London. They were 
accustomed to hear Members from various 
parts of London complaining of under- 
representation. The hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) com- 
plained that if one Member was taken 
away from that constituency the inhabi- 
tants would only be represented in the 
proportion of one Member for every 
73,000. His own opinion was, that the 
East End of London should be more 
fully represented than the West, be- 
cause it was necessary and right that 
the interests of the poor should be 
thoroughly represented, and the rich 
could get abundant representation in 
every way. Therefore, to that extent he 
agreed with what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ritchie). He regretted that no- 
thing had been said in the course of 
these discussions with regard toincreasing 
populations, although he remembered 
that the right hon.Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge did 
exact a pledge from the Government that 
this would be taken into account. If the 
borough of Chelsea was to have five 
Members there would be an average of 
more than 80,000 inhabitants for each 
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Member, and in the particular district 
of North Kensington there were iow no 
less than 95,000 people. Therefore, whilst 
he gladly accepted this measure as ap- 
plicable to London, it could not be ex- 
pected that it should be looked upon as 
final. He did not grudge Westminster 
an additional Member; but he pointed 
out that in giving it four Members for 
229,740 people it would have a repre- 
sentation of something like one Member 
to every 57,000 inhabitants, whereas 
Chelsea was only to have five Members, 
although if they had six they would not 
have less than 57,000 inhabitants for 
each Member. The longer this debate 
went on the more forcibly was the con- 
clusion thrust upon them that London 
must have a larger representation than 
it had at the present time. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that on a former 
occasion he had taken the liberty of 
calling attention to anomalies in the Bill 
with respect to the representation of the 
Metropolis. He was bound to say that 
the alterations suggested by the right 
hon. Baronet removed some of the most 
glaring of these anomalies, such, for in- 
stance, as those pointed out with regard 
to Holborn, Finsbury, Hanover Square, 
and St. George’s-in-the-East. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the suggestion of the 
right hon. Baronet did not cover the 
whole of the ground. He thought it 
was to be regretted that, in making this 
new departure with regard to the repre- 
sentation of London, they should not 
have made representation on the basis 
of population somewhat more even than 
was proposed. The borough of Lewis- 
ham had a population of 86,000, and 
Hampstead a population of 45,000. 
They were both new constituencies taken 
out of the counties. What could be said 
of Lewisham could be said of Hamp- 
stead—that they were both largely in- 
creasing in population, and that they 
were very similar in character. It ap- 
peared to him that in these cases they 
were creating a great anomaly which 
was not likely to rectify itself, and 
which would be a blot on the represen- 
tation of London as constructed by this 
Bill. He could not help expressing re- 
gret that when the Government had 
taken the subject of the representation 
of London in hand they did not make 
some more detailed and refined effort to 
create something like a real proportional 
representation of the Metropolis. 
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Mr. FRANOIS BUXTON said, he 
believed that the announcement that 
the Government would become respon- 
sible for the due representation of West- 
minster would give general satisfaction. 
There had already been a considerable 
feeling expressed in Westminster that 
the constituency would be greatly under- 
represented, especially as compared with 
the City of London. In one of the new 
divisions of the City of Westminster— 
namely, St. George’s Hanover Square, 
there would be a population of 90,000 
returning one Member, whereas another 
part of London returned two Members 
for 60,000 inhabitants. The right hon. 
Baronet would find it no easy task to 
decide whence the additional Member 
for Westminster was tocome. Whatever 
might be the decision of the Govern- 
ment, he could only express the pleasure 
he felt at the intimation given by the 
right hon. Baronet; and he hoped that 
the new arrangement under the scheme 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
would be satisfactory. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he merely rose 
to tender his acknowledgments to the 
right hon. Baronet in charge of the Bill. 
Though the right hon. Baronet had not 
given him quite all he wished, he had 
given him almost more than he had hoped 
for—at least, quite as much, he was 
sure, as the right hon. Baronet felt it 
was possible for him to concede. The 
Committee, he thought, was indebted to 
the right hon. Baronet for the very 
frank and considerate way in which he 
had met the Amendment. He (Mr. 
Raikes) would now withdraw the Amend- 
ment immediately before the Committee ; 
and, in doing so, would ask the right 
hon. Baronet whether it would be in 
accordance with his convenience if it 
were now moved to insert in the Sche- 
dule the words ‘‘Southwark 3, West- 
minster 4,’’ and leave the other question 
to be dealt with on Report? (Sir 
Caartes W. Ditxe: Yes.] Then I 
will do it. . 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
before the Amendment was withdrawn 
he should like to say a word. He quite 
appreciated the desire that the names 
Southwark and Finsbury should be re- 
tained in the same divisions which were 
to be constituted ; and he confessed he 
thought that in both cases it would be 
desirable that these names should belong 
each to two divisions only. As regarded 
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Southwark, it would be well to have a 
Rotherhithe division, and then two divi- 
sions of Southwark—East and West; 
and, as regarded Finsbury, there shonld 
be two divisions of that name, and one 
Holborn division. There were two mat- 
ters he should like to understand. South- 
wark was to retain its present boundary, 
and to be divided into three districts. 
That was what had been done already. 
The division had been agreed upon by 
the Boundary Commissioners. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: No; 
in the Bill, not by the Commissioners. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, the 
division had been specified in the Bill, 
and had been discussed by the different 
bodies of persons interested in the mat- 
ter. If any new arrangement was pro- 
apr he thought ample notice should 

e given of it to suit the convenience of 
the Southwark people. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he should 
not have taken part in the discussion 
if it had not been for the speech of the 
hon. Member for Andover (Mr. Francis 
Buxton), who was an active Member of 
the Liberal Party in the City of London. 
He should think the Liberal Party in 
the City would be surprised to hear that 
the hon. Member had come down to tell 
the Committee that the City was over- 
represented. 

Mr. FRANCIS BUXTON: What I 
said was that my experience in West- 
minster was that there was a certain 
feeling there that they were under-re- 
presented still, whilst other parts of the 
City of London were over-represented. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER: At all events, 
the hon. Member used the term “ over- 
represented.” I want to know who 
represents the Liberal Party in the City 
of London? Is it the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock), who, I believe, is 
President of the Liberal Association in 
the City? Is it the hon. Member for 
Tewkesbury (Mr. R. Biddulph Martin), 
who was a candidate for the City at the 
last election, or is it the hon. Member 
for Andover, who is going about using 
all his exertions to get up a contest in 
the City at the next election? I trust 
that what has transpired during this 
debate will become known outside the 
House, and that the Liberals of the City 
will know that one of their most active 
Members, the hon. Member for Andover, 
comes down and tells us, in defiance of - 
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what I believe to be the feeling of the 
Liberal part of the constituency, that 
the City is over-represented. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
did not think the question of the City 
of London, and the utterances of the 
hon. Member for Andover (Mr. Francis 
Buxton), worth considering. In conse- 
quence of some words which had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) but which, un- 
fortunately, he (Mr. Thorold Rogers) 
had not heard, having been prevented 
from attending until that moment, he 
was obliged to say a word or two. The 
point he was about to explain had not, he 
thought, been considered in relation to 
the question which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Plymouth 
(Mr. E. Clarke) had referred to. South- 
wark and Westminster were, no doubt, 
two of the ancient boroughs of the Me- 
tropolis. Southwark had existed in its 

resent form, so to speak, since the Re- 
ormation. In the arrangement of 1549 
the City of London were bidden to elect 
Aldermen for Southwark, and they did 
not do it. They put in a Member of 
their body as Alderman for the Bridge 
Without, or some rubbish of that kind. 
They excluded this district of South- 
wark, and in default of anything like a 
legitimate municipal government the 
local government of Southwark had 
been carried on by bodies of men whose 
labour and intelligence, he would ven- 
ture to say, were as praiseworthy as 
those of any men who could be found 
elsewhere. He said that with the 
greatest confidence, and, no doubt, it 
would be credited, because he believed 
that the greater part of the gentlemen 
who carried on the local government of 
the several parishes of Southwark were 
not, politically speaking, very particular 
friends of his. The services these gentle- 
men had rendered the district were very 

eat—in fact, in the absence of anything 
ike legitimate municipal institutions in 
Southwark a very good substitute had 
been set up there ; and he could not help 
hoping that when the right hon. Baronet 
the President of the Local Government 
Board dealt—as he understood he in- 
tended to do—with the reconsideration 
of the boundaries, he would bear in 
mind that the unity and the reality of 
local government had been carried 
on in this particular district. With 
regard to the arrangement made in 
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the first draft of the Bill, it was to be 
regretted that in the volume of plans the 
Government had not given them plans 
showing the boundaries of the boroughs 
of London. They had not been given 
in the Blue Books which had been circu- 
lated amongst Members, and it was 
therefore difficult to make out the geo- 
graphical lines of the new arrangement. 
He apprehended, from what had fallen 
from the right hon. Baronet, that the 
original proposal would be modified. 
He ventured to think that these two 
boroughs of Southwark and Westminster 
stood on a different footing to the other 
boroughs, and consideration should be 
had for them. What had happened in 
Southwark was this. The Vestry of 
Bermondsey had memorialized the right 
hon. Baronet—it certainly had himself 
(Mr. Thorold Rogers)—in favour of the 
details laid down in the Bill, and that 
district had been extremely self-denying 
in the matter, as its population of 86,000 
would make it one of the largest dis- 
tricts in the United Kingdom—especially 
when they compared the case of South- 
wark with the charming arrangement of 
giving two Members to a county with 
only 50,000 inhabitants in it. He was 
speaking of the county of Huntingdon, 
to his mind one of the most scandalous 
anomalies in that Bill. Southwark con- 
tained a population of some 230,000, and 
had an assessment of £7,000,000 ster- 
ling ; and yet, on the whole, it was satis- 
fied with the proposed arrangement. 
There were, no doubt, small districts 
which were dissatisfied, such as St. 
Olave’s and St. Saviour’s. Some con- 
sideration, he maintained, should be 
shown for Local Bodies which had existed 
for centuries, and which had conducted 
their business in a way which was above 
praise. 

Mr. WARTON wished to know 
whether it was intended, on Report, to 
persevere with the 3rd sub-section of 
the 8thclause? It would be recollected 
that by an unfortunate accident the 
question was not raised in time; and he, 
therefore, wished now to ask whether 
the 8th clause would take effect in West- 
minster and Southwark as it did in other 
parts of the Metropolis? When the 
Parliamentary boroughs were divided, 
would persons be registered as entitled 
to vote in each division if they possessed 
duplicate qualifications? He wished 
to know whether the right hon. Baronet 
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was going to take advantage of the fact 
that Westminster would still be called 
the City of Westminster, though divided, 
and that persons who had two businesses 
or more in the two parts of that wealthy 
district would not be able to vote for the 
respective parts ? If that were so there 
would be a singular difference made 
between this part of the Metropolis and 
other parts. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the sub-section to which the hon. and 
learned Member referred was a subject 
upon which the House would be free to 
adopt what course it chose on Report. 
The matter had nothing to do with the 
agreement between the two Parties, and 
was entirely for the consideration of 
the House. His own impression was 
favourable to continuing the duplicate 
qualifications; but many of the voters 
would still have residential qualifications 
in Middlesex and elsewhere, and the 
change would be an enfranchising ope- 
ration in one direction as well as a 
disfranchising operation in another. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that considering 
what had been said with regard to the 
representation of the West End of Lon- 
don he felt bound to say a few words on 
behalf of the East End. Whatever 
might be the claims of Westminster, and 
wherever else it might look for additional 
representation, at any rate it ought not 
to look to the East End—certainly not 
to the Tower Hamlets. The Tower Ham- 
lets was not over-represented. If there 
was to be any difference between one 
part of London and another it was 
reasonable that those parts of London 
which brought the least influence to 
bear directly on Parliament should 
enjoy a larger representation in the 
House than districts more favourably 
circumstanced in this respect. They all 
knew that the Prime Minister, when 
giving the outlines of the Bill last year, 
had used most copiously the argument 
that those parts most remote from the 
centre of Government were entitled to a 
proportionately larger share of repre- 
sentation. The districts around Hyde 
Park Corner could bring a large amount 
of influence to bear upon the House— 
in fact, four-fifths of the Members of 
the House lived in Westminster, and 
were affected by its opinion; whereas the 
Tower Hamlets was less known to, and 
less capable of affecting, Members than 
a district in Lancashire or Scotland. 
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The district of Westminster had a 
population of 229,000, and, as the Bill 
stood, would have one Member for 
every 76,000 persons. If, however, 
it had four Members, it would have 
one for every 57,000. The Tower Ham- 
lets would have an average, on the 
present scale, of one Member to each 
63,000; but if its number of Members 
were reduced to six the population would 
be 72,000 per Member. That figure 
would give a much larger average than 
London generally, which was one Mem- 
ber for each 65,000 ; whereas, under the 
Bill as it at present stood, it would havea 
trifle below the average number. The 
injustice to the Tower Hamlets, if a 
Member were taken from it for West- 
minster, would be very gross, for 
Westminster, with its more influential 
population, would have one Member for 
every 55,000 persons—a very low num- 
ber (for London) to receive a Member— 
whilst, as he had said, the Tower Ham- 
lets would only have’ one for each 
72,000, or 17,000 more than West- 
minster. It would, therefore, be a 
serious and substantial injustice to the 
East End, with its constantly increasing 
population, to deprive it of a Member. 
If a Member was wanted for the West 
End there were many boroughs—there 
were even Metropolitan boroughs, al- 
though London was, as a whole, under- 
represented—better able to spare it than 
the Tower Hamlets. He hoped the 
Committee would reject any suggestion 
such as that proposed, and to which he 
regretted to see the Government giving 
any countenance. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RAIKES said he did not propose 
to move any Amendment until he came 
to the one, “Schedule 3, page 15, 
column 1, after ‘ Sheffield’ (line 39), 
insert ‘Southwark three.’ ”’ 

Mr. WARTON said, he should like 
to know what the right hon. Baronet’s 
reason was for inserting line 37 ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Not- 
tingham has an enormously increased 
borough population. 

Mr. WARTON: There is nothing on 
the face of the Bill to show how it has 
increased. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes; 
in the 5th Schedule; and there is a Re- 
turn before the House showing the in- 
crease. It has been enormous. 
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Mr. RAIKES: I beg to move my 
Amendment here. 


Amendment proposed, in Schedule 3, 
page 15, column 1, after ‘‘ Sheffield” 
(line 39), insert ‘‘ Southwark—Three.”’ 
—(Mr. Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I agree 
to that, and also to the Amendment in 
line 40, after ‘‘Swansea District,” to 
insert ‘‘ Westminster—Four.”’ 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’”’ put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in Schedule 3, 

age 15, column 1, after ‘‘Swansea Dis- 
trict’’ (line 40), insert ‘‘ Westminster— 
Four.” —( Mr. Raikes.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, it 
should be thoroughly understood that 
the extra Member from Westminster 
must not come from the rest of the Me- 
tropolis. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: This is 
a portion of the offer I made to the 
Committee, and which was accepted. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, that 
if another Member were given to West- 
minster it should be taken from some 
small county or town like Ipswich. They 
should disfranchise some small town of 
16,000 inhabitants, or take a second 
Member from some town of 50,000, or 
a second Member from some small 
county. They certainly should not take 
it from a place returning a Member for 
60,000, reducing the representation to 
78,000 per Member. Hon. Members 
ought to be free to vote against any 
special disfranchisement, and to propose 
any other special disfranchisement they 
preferred. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. FIRTH wished to draw attention 
to line 41, and to ask why Wolverhamp- 
ton was to have three Members, whilst 
Kensington, with the same population, 
was to have only two? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Wol- 
verhampton is the smallest constituency 

: posnoseing three Members. The line 


has been drawn just between these two 
places. 
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Mr. LEWIS: I have given Notice 
of my intention to move to take a Mem- 
ber from Wolverhampton. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he had an 
Amendment on the Paper to leave out, 
from Schedule 3, page 15, column 2, 
sub-head “ Scotland,” after ‘‘ Glasgow,” 
the word ‘‘seven,”’ and insert ‘ ten.” 
Some of his hon. Friends, when they 
saw his Notice on the Paper, had said it 
was rather a ‘‘ large order ;’’ but it was 
not so in reality. The Members were 
there, and the districts were there; and 
all he wanted was that, instead of call- 
ing them districts of counties, they 
should call them districts of Glasgow. 
They were really suburban districts, and 
he wished them to be districts of the 
city, and not of the county. They were 
districts contiguous to Glasgow, and 
contained a population of 160,000. All 
Glasgow wished to have these districts 
united to it; and with regard to the in- 
habitants, many, at least, of the in- 
habitants of the surrounding boroughs 
were of the same way of thinking. 
When the Boundary Commissioners 
were at Glasgow they were pressed 
to receive evidence as to whether it 
was expedient to unite those boroughs 
with Glasgow for Parliamentary pur- 
poses; but they held that they were 
precluded by the terms of their Com- 
mission from accepting evidence of that 
character. All the other large towns in 
the Kingdom of anything like the im- 
portance of Glasgow were embraced in 
Schedule 5, and were to have increased 
representation with enlarged boundaries. 
But Glasgow had not been placed in that 
Schedule, and the reason assigned by 
the Prime Minister for dealing excep- 
tionally with it was contained in his 
speech in moving for leave to bring in 
the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said— 

“The addition in the case of Glasgow will 
be four Members, which, added to the three it 
now possesses, will make a total of seven. The 
House is probably aware that the case of Glas- 
gow, with reference to its suburban districts, is 
rather peculiar. There are many parts of those 
suburban districts which, though parts of Glas- 
gow, for many purposes, are not ambitious—at 
least, they have not hitherto been ambitious— 
to be included in the Municipality.” —(3 Han- 
sard, [294] 376.) 


That was the impression of the right 
hon. Gentleman. When the Commis- 
sioners had gone down they held that 
they were precluded by the terms of 




















their Commission from inquiring into 
the matter. The reason, he ventured to 
say, given by the Prime Minister for re- 
moving Glasgow from the possibility of 
having the question of the extension of 
its boundaries considered was founded 
entirely upon a misapprehension. In 
1868, when a proposal was made by the 
Conservative Government to extend the 
boundaries of Glasgow, it was opposed 
by the Liberal Party and defeated. But 
a great many things had happened since 
then, and they had now to deal with a 
very different state of affairs. It made 
a great difference when a different fran- 
chise existed in the counties from that 
which existed in the towns, and when it 
was of importance whether a consti- 
tuency was urban or rural, town or 
country. It made a difference to the 
gy Parties in those days. But now 

oth the political Parties entertained 
the same views on the subject. The 
lion and the lamb were lying down to- 
gether for the first time, he supposed, 
in the history of Glasgow. The Liberal 
Association of Glasgow and the Con- 
servative Association had both petitioned 
Parliament to allow the boundary of 
Glasgow, for Parliamentary purposes, to 
be extended. There was an objection 
urged, for, as he had. said, opinion was 
not unanimous in the outside burghs. 
The magistrates and the officials in those 
burghs did not like the idea of annexa- 
tion for Parliamentary purposes; but if 
anyone would take the trouble to read 
the literature they had circulated on 
the point it was evident that their ob- 
jection was to municipal annexation. 
He was not arguing the question of 
municipal annexation, and he main- 
tained that municipal extension and 
Parliamentary extension were perfectly 
distinct. At the present moment the 
municipal boundary of Glasgow was 
considerably larger than the Parliamen- 
tary boundary; and in the case of 
London the Government was committed 
to a proposal to unite a great number 
of district Parliamentary boundaries and 
constituencies into one great Munici- 
pality. It was complained that Glas- 
gow was exceptionally treated in this 
matter. Liverpool had had its boun- 


daries enormously increased, and Bris- 
tol was another example of the extreme 
increase of the boundaries for Par- 
liamentary purposes. They in Glasgow 
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propeent was that the two districts of 
narkshire, Partick and Govan, which 
were purely urban districts, and which 
by a stranger would be taken for parts 
of the City of Glasgow, should be for 
Parliamentary purposes districts of 
Glasgow, and not of the county of 
Lanarkshire, and that the portion of 
Renfrewshire in respect of which a 
third Member had been allotted, and 
which was constituted to a large extent 
of burghs contiguous to Glasgow — 
should also be united to Glasgow for 
Parliamentary purposes. He had no 
doubt that an objection would be raised 
to the boundaries he proposed for those 
districts in a subsequent Amendment; 
but everything except the first Question 
that the Chairman would put was purely 
a skeleton proposal on his part. He had 
placed this Amendment on the Paper 
simply for the purpose of showing that 
he proposed an increase of Membership 
for Glasgow, not on account of any 
under-representation of his constituency 
—although it was probably the most 
hardly dealt with constituency in that 
respect in the entire Kingdom—but he 
asked for increased representation with 
the intention of embracing the three 
districts he had mentioned. The Ques- 
tion that the Chairman would have to 
put would be that the word “seven” 
stand part of the Schedule; and if hon. 
Members who intended to speak on the 
matter would confine themselves to that, 
he thought it would greatly simplify the 
issue before the Committee. He merely 
raised the question of the expediency 
of extending the Parliamentary boun- 
daries of Glasgow, and accompanying 
the extension with a proportional in- 
crease in the city representation. If his 
Motion were rejected all the subsequent 
Amendments would fall to the ground. 
Even if this Amendment were carried, 
he did not propose to shove the subse- 
quent ones down the throat of the Go- 
vernment. He merely asked the Govern- 
ment to grant an inquiry—to send down 
Commissioners, as they proposed to do in 
Westminster and the Metropolitan con- 
stituencies, to take evidence on that por- 
tion of the case on which they felt them- 
selves precluded from entering by the 
terms of their Commission. He was 
authorized by all the different parties in 
Glasgow concerned to say they would 
be satisfied with the result of such an 
investigation. It might be said there 
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would be some difficulty in joining to 
Glasgow, for example, a portion of Ren- 
frewshire. Well, that would be for the 
Commissioners to judge. There could be 
no difficulty about joining the two por- 
tions of Lanarkshire which he asked to 
have annexed to Glasgow for Parliamen- 
tary purposes. The change he proposed 
would haveno political effect. The Liberal 
and Conservative Associations in Glas- 
gow had petitioned in favour of what he 
proposed ; but there had been Petitions 
against it from two Liberal and Conserva- 
tive Associations inthecountry. Meetings 
of the inhabitants had been held in the 
districts proposed to be annexed in favour 
of the scheme, and Memorials had been 
presented and deputations had been sent 
up, though he was bound to say those 
expressions of opinion on the part of the 
inhabitants had been repudiated by the 
authorities of those districts. What he 
wanted, and what the people wanted, 
was simple inquiry. It might be asked, 
what difference did it make whether the 
people of those districts voted in the 

urghs or in the counties? It made to 
the political situation no difference what- 
ever. To 157,000 out of the 160,000 
persons proposed to be annexed to the 
Parliamertary burgh of Glasgow it 
would make no difference. They would 
have their votes in the one case as in 
the other. To 3,000 out of the 160,000 
who, in the case of their dwelling places 
being included in the county, would 
have a vote in the city and one in the 
county, it would make a difference ; they 
would be reduced to one vote; but a 
large number had expressed their per- 
fect willingness to forego the exceptional 
privilege of a second vote for the sake 
of what they considered a more equi- 
table arrangement. As to Glasgow, the 
question was, whether they were to 
control their own representation, or 
whether one-seventh of the representa- 
tion was to be handed over to outsiders. 
The communities concerned were urban 
and not rural. They had a community 
of interests for Parliamentary purposes 
with Glasgow, and not with the county. 
Their natural base as districts was to be 
found in Glasgow. When this matter 
was discussed in Glasgow they heard a 
good deal about the laudable and na- 
tural ambition they had to rank as the 
second oity of the Empire. But he was 
not going to argue the case to the Com- 
mittee on sentimental grounds. The 
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ground he took up was the gross injustice 
proposed to be inflicted upon Glasgow by 
the present arrangement—a gross and 
substantial injustice. The object of this 
Bill was to secure bond fide representa- 
tion of localities. With that object 
seven seats had been allotted to Glas- 
gow. The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) had just told the 
Committee that the unit of representa- 
tion in the Metropolitan district was one 
Member to 65,000; in Birmingham it 
was one to 62,000; in Liverpool one to 
64,000; in Manchester it was one to 
70,000. In Glasgow it was one to 73,000. 
Well, that was bad enough; but if they 
were to be swamped so faras one-seventh 
of their representation was concerned by 
outsiders, the case became a very hard 
one indeed. It was proposed to divide 
Glasgow into districts. One of them 
would be the Central or business dis- 
trict. That district comprised five muni- 
cipal wards, three of them chiefly busi- 
ness wards, and in those wards 3,768 
persons were enrolled as voters in re- 
spect of the occupancy of business pre- 
mises, against 1,700 enrolled in respect 
of being householders. The disparity 
between householders and occupiers of 
business premises was annually increas- 
ing. Since 1875 the number of persons 
enrolled in respect of the occupancy of 
business premises had increased 13 per 
cent, whilst the number of those en- 
rolled in respect of being householders 
had diminished by 27 percent. Now, 
of the 4,000 persons who in this Central 
District were enrolled as voters in re- 
spect of the occupation of business 
premises, about one-fourth resided in 
other parts of Glasgow. They resided 
mostly in the West End or College Dis- 
trict. Now, those people would vote 
either in the College or Central District. 
They took their choice, because they 
would only be entitled to one single 
vote. But the 3,000 persons who lived 
outside would be entitled to a second 
vote. Now, in the Central District 
there were 2,800 electors living outside 
the Municipality and in the burghs which 
he wished to annex for Parliamentary 
purposes, and who were enrolled in the 
Central District in respect of the occu- 
pancy of business premises. The resi- 
dential part of the constituency was 
only 10,500; but the outside voters en- 
rolled in respect of the occupancy of 
business premises was each year increas- 
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ing. For many years past that portion 
of the electorate had been increasing at 
the rate of 5 per cent perannum. If 
the arrangement laid down by the Bill 
was authorized, the first election which 
took place in Glasgow would find in this 
Central District 3,000 outside voters who 
would be able to control the representa- 
tion of the district, not on account of 
superior wealth and intelligence, be- 
cause the 1,000 persons, of precisely 
the same position in the community, 
who lived in Glasgow would not have a 
second vote in respect of their business 
premises, but because the districts for 
whose annexation he contended were 
arbitrarily classed as county districts 
instead of as districts of Glasgow. 
This state would arise simply because, 
on imperfect information, the Prime Mi- 
nister thought fit to treat Glasgow ex- 
ceptionally when constructing his scheme. 
If, on the other hand, those districts 
which were purely urban, which con- 
sisted of residential burghs, were consti- 
tuted districts of Glasgow—a position 
they would naturally fall into—the in- 
justice he complained of would be en- 
tirely obviated. But if the Bill were 
allowed to remain as it stood, a phalanx 
of 3,000 outsiders would, as he had said, 
control one-seventh of the entire repre- 
sentation of Glasgow. From the sym- 
pathy the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) had expressed in favour of 
the ‘‘one-man one-vote” principle, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman ought 
to support his (Dr. Cameron’s) proposal. 
All he asked was that Commissioners 
should be sent down to take evidence as 
to the expediency of extending for Par- 
liamentary purposes the boundaries of 
the city—a duty which the last Commis- 
sioners were precluded by the terms of 
their Commission from undertaking. 
The Leader of the Opposition (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) was a citizen of 
Glasgow, and on that ground he claimed 
that right hon. Gentleman’s sympathy. 
The Conservative Party in Glasgow had 
been making tremendous capital out of 
the fact that when the Bill of 1868 was 
before the House they were entirely in 
favour of extension. If the right hon. 
Gentleman declared against this pro- 
posal, he would certainly deal to them 
a heavy blow and sore discouragement. 
He (Dr. Cameron) did not want any- 
thing unreasonable ; all he wanted was 
that the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
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W. Dilke) should do in the case of Glas- 
gow what he had just promised to do in 
the case of London constituencies—in- 
stitute an inquiry. He begged to move 
his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, column 2, line 34, after the word 
“Glasgow,”’ to leave out the word “ seven,” in 
order to insert the word “ ten,”—(Dr. Came- 
ron,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘seven’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not know what might be the effect 
on the mind of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s observation as to his being a 
citizen of Glasgow ; but he (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) would like to state to the 
Committee that his mind in respect to 
this matter was very largely affected by 
the question of convenience. His hon. 
Friend had told them they were dealing 
exceptionally in the case of Glasgow. 
He (Sir Charles W. Dilke) could not 
admit that that was the case. As a 
general rule the Bill did not deal with 
very large cities by extending their 
boundaries, but by dividing them into 
single-Member constituencies. The Bill 
dealt in that respect with Glasgow as it 
dealt with London. They did not by 
this Bill extend the boundaries of the 
Metropolis so as to bring in all the 
urban population; but they created 
single-Member county districts of small 
areas. As he had told the Committee 
several times in the course of those dis- 
cussions, it was very difficult in many 
cases to include suburban populations 
within the limits of the towns. The 
urban populations frequently stretched 
along roads, so that to include them in 
the towns or cities would involve boun- 
daries of very singular form; there 
were Gense populations in the immediate 
achilikewesed of the City of Glasgow, 
but there was a good deal of doubt as 
to what was the wish of the inhabitants 
of the districts with regard to their 
inclusion in the city. It must be ad- 
mitted there was a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to their inclusion or 
non-inclusion. Possibly, if the inhabit- 
ants thought that the Parliamentary 
question would be settled without an 
reference to the municipal question, and 
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that the settlement would not afterwards 
be used as a ground for the extension 
of the municipal limits so as to include 
them within the municipal boundaries, 
they might be more inclined to be in- 
cluded then they were at present. Be 
that as it might, there was no doubt 
there was a very considerable difference 
of opinion amongst those outside com- 
munities with respect to the proposal 
now made by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron). His 
hon. Friend had held out the bait that 
if the Government granted inquiry in 
regard to the matter the inhabitants of 
Glasgow would be satisfied. They only 
demanded an inquiry. Well, there was 
an inquiry, and an inquiry. If the Go- 
vernment were to have a full inquiry at 
Glasgow into such a matter as this by a 
Commission sent down for the purpose 
it would be a very formidable affair. 
He had no doubt that all these police 
burghs would have to be heard, not 
only in the person of their magistrates 
or their official representatives, but by 
individuals of different shades of opinion. 
Judging from the great mass of evidence 
one way and the other, he ventured to 
assert that any inquiry would interrupt 
the proceedings in connection with the 
progress of the Billinthe House. Then 
it would be impossible to limit inquiries 
of that character to Glasgow, or to any 
single case ; while in respect to Glasgow 
itself, it would only raise false hopes as 
to the possibility of doing that which 
perhaps could not be done. It might, 
no doubt, be possible to have an inquiry 
of a less elaborate character than the 
one he had described. They might, for 
instance, ask Sir John Lambert and Sir 
Francis Sandford to give the House 
their opinion on the subject ; and ‘if it 
were the general desire of the House 
that that should be done, no doubt it 
could very easily and very properly be 
done. But even then that would be 
open to the objection of raising expecta- 
tions which perhapscould not berealized, 
and of creating a great deal of unneces- 
sary irritation, in addition to the very 
considerable amount which already 
existed on the subject. He had thought 
it right to state these considerations. 
On the whole, he thought it would be 
undesirable to hold an inquiry ; but he 
should be glad to hear the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) upon the question. 


- Bir Charles W. Ditke 


{COMMONS} 
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Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) wished that he should 
express his opinion on this subject; and 
of course, after the reference made to 
him by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) he was 
doubly bound to do so. He was afraid 
he was not able to concur with the views 
taken by the hon. Gentleman in the 
matter. He had heard a great deal on 
the subject, and had had a great many 
representations from different classes of 
persons who were interested in the 
question ; and he was bound to say that, 
although the evidence was rather con- 
flicting, the impression left on his mind 
was that it would be wiser and better to 
stand by the decision which had been 
arrived at by the Boundary Commis- 
sioners, and which had been embodied 
in the Bill. [Dr. Cameron: The 
Commissioners did not take evidence. | 
He quite understood the objection of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) to instituting an inquiry into 
the whole subject. No doubt, if they 
were to send down Commissioners they 
would undo a great deal of work, and 
lead themselves into what would really 
be avery large and elaborate inquiry. 
If they did in the case of Glasgow what 
was proposed, they would probably 
have to do the same thing in the case 
of a great many other places, for there 
were certainly several important places 
in regard to which similar suggestions 
to the present had been made. Per- 
sonally, he was not of opinion that it 
was desirable to disturb the arrange- 
ment before them, because to do so 
would lead to great delay. Even the 
modified suggestion of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) would, 
he thought, be open to very much the 
same objection. He had, therefore, 
though not without some hesitation, 
arrived at the same conclusion as the 
right hon. Baronet with respect to this 
Amendment. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he could not give an opinion upon any 
form of inquiry without knowing what 
the scope of the inquiry would be. The 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
had said that his only desire was that 
the Parliamentary boundaries‘of the city 
should be extended; but in regard to 
that matter he (Sir Edward Colebrooke) 
did not think the hon. Gentleman spoke 
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for the city which he represented, for the 
authorities who appeared beforethe Com- 
missioners stated their objection to an 
extension of the boundaries. It would be 
quite impossible to hold the proposed in- 
quiry without raising the whole question 
of municipal government. This was not 
a new question; it had been before the 
country for nearly than 20 years. It was 
very true, as stated by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron), that in the year 1867, when 
the Reform Bill was brought in, there 
was a vote taken upon this subject; but 
in the following year the question was 
brought forward in a form in which the 
city desired—namely, an extension of 
the municipal boundaries. The latter 
proposal was thrown out upon his (Sir 
Edward Oolebrooke’s) Motion; and 
though the question had since been 
argued again and again, it had never 
been raised in a definite form. In spite 
of what his hon. Friend said, he (Sir 
Edward Colebrooke) did not think, if 
this Amendment were adopted, that six 
months would elapse before a Bill was 
introduced into Parliament for the pur- 
pose of extending the municipal boun- 
daries of the city. That certainly was 
the belief of his constituents. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) had said there was consider- 
able difference of opinion upon this 
subject in the urban districts it was pro- 
posed should be annexed to Glasgow. 
That, no doubt, was the case. The 
burghs which had been mentioned were, 
he admitted, part of the overflow of the 
City. When they were first formed 
they were not; 20 years ago they were 
distinct communities, and had their 
existence in their proximity to a great 
navigable river and great mineral fields. 
In the burgh of Govan there was a 
population of 60,000, and 11,000 rate- 
able persons. The feeling there was 
most decidedly adverse to the present 
proposal, for the meeting at which a 
resolution in favour of the proposed an- 
nexation was adopted was only attended 
by 753 people. No doubt, there was 
considerable apathy on the subject 
throughout the different districts con- 
cerned ; but that was owing to the belief 
that the Government would stand by 
the decision of the Commissioners. He 
deprecated very strongly the raising of 
this question under the present Bill. If 
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the inquiry asked for were granted, the 
door would be opened for a very wide 
discussion, and in all probability the 
end of that discussion would not be seen 
by the time the Bill was ready to receive 
the Royal Assent. Moreover, there was 
another and proper tribunal for dealing 
with questions affecting the extension of 
boundaries; and so long as that tri- 
bunal was open he objected in the name 
of his constituents to the subject being 
raised in the present manner. The 
division of the county was very satisfac- 
tory, and it ought not to be upset unless 
very strong reason was shown. 

Mr. T. RUSSELL said, he -would 
like to say just one word as to what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for North 
Lanarkshire (Sir Edward Colebrooke) 
as to the municipal extension of Glas- 
gow, being involved in its Parliamentary 
extension. He denied that that would 
be so. The question now before the 
Committee had really nothing to do with 
municipal extension. It was simply a 
question of Parliamentary extension ; 
and although there was a feeling that 
municipal extension would be acceptable, 
there was at present no general move- 
ment in that direction. The districts 
proposed to be comprised within the 
constituency included nine police burghs 
and several other districts not yet con- 
stituted. Several public meetings had 
been held in these burghs; and they 
had universally, by a majority, ex- 
pressed a desire to be included within 
the City of Glasgow. The population 
proposed to be included was 160,000, of 
which 80,000 was wholly residential— 
that was to say, the residents came to 
Glasgow daily. The shipbuilding dis- 
tricts of Govan and Partick were urban 
in their nature, and quite homogeneous. 
As one who was present at the public 
meeting held by the Commissioner, he 
could testify to the serious feeling of 
disappointment which was entertained 
at the Commissioner being limited so in 
hisinquiry. That feeling was shared by 
men of both political Parties, and by 
those outside as well as inside the 
burgh. They were universally agreed 
that the inclusion within the city of 
certain outlying districts would be a very 
desirable thing. To show the incon- 
venience of this, he need only mention 
one circumstance. In one case the 
electors palongins to a population of 
over 5,000 would have to walk two miles 


( Bighth Night.) 
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through the City of Glasgow in order to 
reach their own polling place. In an- 
other district, in which he resided him- 
self, 9,000 people had signified their 
wish to be included within Glasgow. 
He thought that perhaps there would be 
a little difficulty about further inquiry ; 
but that difficulty had been greatly 
magnified. In fact, inquiry had been 
made already. Investigations had been 
going on for some time; and informa- 
tion was now in the hands of the 
citizens, and ready to be submitted 
to a Commissioner, if one should be 
sent down. He therefore submitted 
that the inquiry asked for would be very 
acceptable to the City of Glasgow and 
the surrounding districts; and he was 
sure that whatever decision the Oom- 
missioner might come to would be ac- 
quiesced in. 

Sirk JOHN HAY said, he was sorry 
that his right hon. Friend (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) agreed with the proposal of 
the Government. The shipbuilding in- 
terest was represented on both sides of 
the Oity of Glasgow ; and in his opinion 
they ought to be either boroughs by 
themselves, or united to Glasgow, with 
which all their business was connected. 
All the shipbuilding firms had their 
houses in Glasgow. They were, in fact, 
entirely connected with Glasgow, and 
not with the county. It seemed to him, 
therefore, that the same rule ought to be 
extended to Glasgow by including its 
industries, as had been adopted in Liver- 
pool and other cities which had had 
their boundaries enlarged for that very 
purpose. The population of Glasgow 
was almost identical with that of Liver- 
pool ; but the number of Members given 
to Glasgow was only seven, whereas 
Liverpool had nine. That seemed to 
him to be putting one of those marks of 
inferiority on Scotland which were else- 
where to be found in the Bill. He was 
certain that, so far as Scotland was con- 
cerned, that could not be considered a 
lasting settlement. 

Mr. CRUM said, that after the ex- 
ee of opinion from both Front 

enches, and the speech of the hon. 
Member for North Lanarkshire, it was 
unnecessary for him to detain the Com- 
mittee at so late an hour by any further 
argument against the Amendment. He 
need only say that the position taken by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, which showed that the Govern- 


Mr. T. Russell 
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ment would adhere to the recommenda- 
tion of the Boundary Commissioners in 
regard to the County of Renfrew, would 
be entirely satisfactory to his constitu- 
ents, both burghal and rural. 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, he hoped the 
Government would see their way to 
granting the inquiry. There seemed to 
be some doubt in the minds of some hon. 
Members who were not familiar with the 
cireumstances of the case. He was not 
present at the Commission during the 
time it sat; but from what he knew of the 
feelings of the inhabitants he thought 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend (Dr. 
Cameron) would enable them to carry 
out their wishes. The proposed inquiry 
was only for the purposes of Parlia- 
mentary elections. The hon. Member 
for North Lanarkshire (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke) had persistently and con- 
sistently opposed the junction of the 
populous places around Glasgow with 
the Municipality of Glasgow. But this 
Amendment did not touch the muni- 
cipality question at all. In fact, the muni- 
cipal boundaries could not be altered 
without the assent of the inhabitants of 
these burghs. But perhaps the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Edward Colebrooke) was 
not familiar with the fact that there had 
been meetings in almost all the burghs 
around Glasgow, expressing a wish to 
be united to Glasgow for Parliamentary 
purposes. The hon. Baronet said that 
since 1868 there had been no attempt to 
combine those burghs with the Muni- 
cipality of Glasgow. If he was not mis- 
taken, the Police Bill introduced by the 
Lord Advocate in 1883 provided for the 
amalgamation of these enighe with the 
City of Glasgow; but he was sorry to 
say that Bill did not pass. The con- 
tiguity to Glasgow was an advantage to 
the burghs of Govan and Partick, and 
why should they be exempt from muni- 
cipal taxation? However, that ques- 
tion was not before the Committee that 
night. The question now was the ex- 
tension of Glasgow by the combination 
of those burghs for Parliamentary pur- 
poses. It was obvious that in a few 
years they would be joined and form a 
portion of thecity. Yet Glasgow would 
then have only seven Members, when she 
would be entitled to ten. It was a great 
pity that Glasgow, which was generally 
acknowledged to be the second city of the 
Empire, should by this legislation be 
put down in the eyes of the world to be 
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|upwards was gradually diminishing, 


only the fifth or sixth city of the Empire. 
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All he wished was that the Government | while the number of smaller houses 


should do what he thought they seemed 
inclined to do—namely, to send down a 
Commission to make a thorough inquiry 
as to the necessity and fairness of the 
proposed extension. 

Mr. TENNANT regretted very much 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had not conceded the in- 
quiry, especially as he believed that the 
materials for that inquiry would be 
brought before him without loss of time. 
Both parties were prepared to state a 
case, and he thought they ought to have 
something in the shape of an investiga- 
tion before the House did what he be- 
lieved would be a permanent wrong to 
the City of Glasgow. They were all 
pretty well agreed that those outlying 
burghs were really the overflow of Glas- 
gow. Their interests were purely urban; 
they had no interests connected with the 
county. Their prosperity and progress 
depended on the prosperity and progress 
of the City of Glasgow ; and when they 
were in distress—as lately they all knew 
they had been unfortunately—they did 
not go to the landed proprietors and 
farmers of Lanarkshire and Renfrew- 
shire, but appealed to their own brethren 
in the City of Glasgow; and he was 
glad to say they rarely asked in vain 
Therefore, on the ground of their urban 
character, the inhabitants of those burghs 
were entitled to be citizens of Glasgow. 
If the granting of this Commission, and 
the extension of the boundaries of Glas- 
gow for Parliamentary purposes, should 
be necessarily followed by an extension 
of the municipal boundaries, he was pre- 
pared to argue that on both grounds it 
would be an advantage. What was the 
condition of Glasgow in a municipal 
point of view? There were more em- 
ployers of labour and heads of mercan- 
tile firms living without the boundary 
than within the Municipality. Of the 
118,000 houses in the City of Glasgow, 
only 6,000 were rated above £5; the 
remaining 112,000 were below; thus 
leaving the responsibility of municipal 
government, not on the wealthy mer- 
chants and employers of labour, but on 
the artizans and poorer classes. If the 
present arrangement were continued, 
the whole burden of the City of Glasgow 
would be thrown on the poor, who were 
rated at £1, £2, £3, and £4; because 
the number of houses rated at £5 and 





was proportionately increasing. At the 
present moment, about 70,000 people 
in Glasgow were living in single rooms. 
That was an exceedingly regrettable 
state of things, and ought to be remedied. 
This was not at all a political question. 
It was a question of what was just and 
safe for the city, and he thought they 
were doing a great injustice by con- 
tinuing the municipal boundaries of 
Glasgow as they were. The fact was 
that the boundaries of Glasgow to-day 
were as they were in 1832. They were 
slightly increased in 1868; but, for all 
practical purposes, they were the same 
asin 1332. And what took place then? 
There were four burghs—Gorbals, An- 
derton, Bridgeton, and Calton—which 
were in exactly the same position as the 
burghs with regard to which reference 
had been made that night. They were 
included within Glasgow for Parliamen- 
tary purposes; but for municipal pur- 
poses they were not included till 1846— 
14 years afterwards. It did not at all fol- 
low, therefore, that if they now extended 
the Parliamentary boundaries, the muni- 
cipal boundaries must be at once simi- 
larly extended. For those reasons, be 
thought it would be a wise thing for the 
Government to grant the inquiry, and 
so prevent a great injustice being done 
to the second city of the Empire. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, he 
thought the question was not why the 
districts immediately surrounding Glas- 
gow should be included within the Par- 
liamentary boundaries of that city, but 
why they should not. If the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) would 
grant the inquiry, which he expressed 
himself as in some measure willing to 
do, it would be a great satisfaction both 
to the City of Glasgow and the suburban 
districts, and he should be surprised if 
the Commissioners did not recommend 
the extension now asked for. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 110; 
Noes 35: Majority 75. — (Div. List, 
No. 76.) 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would now move that the Chairman be 
directed to report Progress, for though 
the Government would have been very 
glad indeed to have finished this Sche- 
dule that night, it was understood that 
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considerable importance was attached to 
the next point which would be raised 
upon it. He hoped, however, that the 
remainder of the Schedule would not 
occupy much time to-morrow night. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,’”’—(S¢r Charles 
W. Ditke,\—put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 7o-morrow. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE (ADVANCE) 
BILL.—[Brxx 101.] 
(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Hibbert.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. HIBBERT: Mr. Speaker, in 


rising to move the second reading of 
this Bill, it is only right that I should 
offer a few words of explanation as to 
its object; and I think I can say that 
that object is quite as much, or perhaps 
more, political than financial, though, 
of course, it is true that the financial 
arrangements of the Bill are made upon 
satisfactory terms and upon satisfactory 
security. The Bill is for the purpose of 
enabling the Government to make a loan 
to the Cape Colony for the purpose of 
continuing the railway from Hope Town, 
on the Orange River, to Kimberley—a 
distance of 74 miles. Great inconveni- 
ence is felt at the present time in regard 
to matters of transport between those 
places, and even civilians experience the 
greatest difficulty in arranging for such 
transport. Indeed, we are informed 
that so great is the pressure for trans- 
port upon that distance between Hope 
Town and Kimberley that, although 6s. 
per 100 lbs. used to be the rate for the 
conveyance of goods, it is now the case, 
owing to the extraordinary difficulties 
of transport, that that sum of 6s. has 
actually risen to 15s. Of course, that 
makes the Cape Government very 
anxious, if possible, to complete the rail- 
way. It may be asked, why do not the 
Cape Government find money in the 
Colony for the purpose; but I am sorry 
to say that in the Cape, as well as in 
this country, there is depression of trade, 
and the Cape Government have found it 
very difficult to raise money either there 
or here for such an object ; and as they 
were authorized in the year 1883 to 
raise £1,000,000 for public purposes, 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 


{COMMONS} 
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and as they still have unexhausted 
powers to borrow £400,000, they have 
applied to Her Majesty’s Government to 
assist them in this emergency. Now, 
the question is, why should Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, not having for some 
years past made any loans to any Colo- 
nial Government, or guaranteed any of 
their railways—why should Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government help the Capo 
Colony at the present time in the manner 
proposed? It is because this line, 
when constructed, will be of great as- 
sistance to the Military Expedition 
which is now in Bechuanaland; and it 
is calculated that if the railway were 
made, it would, so long as the Expedi- 
tion lasts, lead toa saving of something 
over £2,000 per month—I believe the 
calculation is £2,250 per month. Her 
Majesty’s Government therefore think 
that this is a matter which is deserving 
of consideration, and I may say at once 
that that is the main thing which has 
induced the Government to enter into 
this undertaking. Then there is the 
question, what is the security which is 
to be given for the loan? In the first 
place, the Cape Government transfer to 
the Treasury a sufficient number of 5 per 
cent debentures to the amount of 
£400,000, with a margin of £25,000 
over the £400,000—that is to say, they 
transfer as security for the repayment 
of this loan debentures to the value of 
£425,000. They also undertake to com- 
plete the railway within eight months ; 
and if it is not completed in that time, 
then, instead of paying 34 per cent in- 
terest for the loan, they will have to pay 
5 percent. I therefore think it may be 
said that the arrangement is not an un- 
satisfactory one for England, and it is 
certainly a satisfactory one for the Cape. 
Under these circumstances, I think we 
may fairly ask the House to give a 
second reading to this Bill. No doubt 
the policy embodied in it differs to some 
extent from the principle in which we 
have acted of late years; but I think 
there are strong reasons for the pro- 
posals for carrying out this particular 
undertaking, and I beg to move that 
this Bill be now read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Hibbert.) 


Sr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
do not wish to discuss the financial details 





of this proposal, because I am quite pre- 
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pared to admit that, so far as I can 
understand them, if the principle of 
this Bill be sanctioned there can be 
no objection to its details. But the 
hon. Gentleman has very properly 
stated that this is a measure of a very 
exceptional character, and contrary to 
the policy adopted by this House for 
many years past in dealing with the 
Colonies. It isa guarantee of money to 
a Colony possessing a responsible Go- 
vernment to construct a railway, the 
principal object of which is to develop 
the trade of that Colony with the in- 
terior. That is not a principle which 
would bear a wide interpretation or 
frequent application. The question is 
whether this particular case is so ex- 
ceptional as to warrant the Bill which 
has been presented to us. The hon. 
Gentleman, looking to the nature of 
the undertaking, said that if it were 
merely considered as a commercial un- 
dertaking, it might be expected that 
the Cape Colony would themselves 
supply the money to carry it out. He 
went on to refer to the depression of 
trade in the Colony and the difficulty 
which the Colony had in raising money 
for any purpose. No doubt there has 
been a very great depression for the 
last year or two in the Cape Colony; 
but, without wishing to go at any 
length into this question, 1 may say 
that those who are most intimately con- 
cerned in the affairs of the Colony would 
almost unanimously admit that the pre- 
sent financial condition of the Colony is 
mainly due to that uncertainty as to its 
future which has resulted from the policy 
of Her Majesty’s present Advisers. But 
the whole of the hon. Gentleman’s argu- 
ment in favour of this Bill was of a tem- 
porary character. He referred to the 
Imperial advantages which might be 
derived from this railway, if it should 
be at once constructed, by the Expedition 
which is now under the command of Sir 
Charles Warren in Bechuanaland. Well, 
no doubt that is a matter which deserves 
very serious consideration; and as it is 
put forward as an argument—and I 
admit a very important argument—in 
favour of the Bill, I hope we may have 
some statement from the Government as 
to the present position of that Expedition 
—that we may be told what Sir Charles 
Warren has done and what he is going 
todo. We have all seen telegrams from 
South Africa on this subject of a more or 
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less conflicting character, as those tele- 
grams always are. Speaking in the 
absence of any official information, it 
seems to me that Sir Charles Warren 
is performing his task with great firm- 
ness and courage, and that he de- 
cidedly deserves, not only the sup- 
port, but the complete confidence, of 
Her Majesty’s Government. But I 
should like very much to hear some- 
thing more definite than we know at 
present as to the condition and pro- 
gress of that Expedition. I will only 
express a hope that Her Majesty's 
Government will take care that Sir 
Oharles Warren’s proceedings are not 
brought to an end until he has com- 
pletely carried out the whole object of 
his Expedition to Bechuanaland, and that 
there will be no undue haste in attempt- 
ing to carry out the desire which has 
been expressed by the Cape Government 
for the annexation of that territory to the 
Oape Colony. I think, as was pointed 
out by Sir Charles Warren himself in 
his comments on the instructions which 
were delivered to him, that that is an 
essential element in the success of his 
undertaking. 1 do not want at this late 
hour to detain the House; but there can 
be no doubt, not only of the temporary, 
but of the permanent importance of this 
railway which the Bill is intended to 
develop. 

Mr. MONK wished to point out to the 
House that this was the first proposal 
which had been made since the present 
Government came into Office for a Colo- 
nial loan. He believed the last proposal 
was made in the year 1879, when the 
late Government were in Office, under 
the West India Loans Act. It really 
was a very serious thing, when a Go- 
vernment had been in Office for five 
years, that they should come forward 
and propose that this country should 
guarantee another Colonial loan, espe- 
cially after the numerous speeches which 
had been made by the present Prime 
Minister against Colonial loans. He 
(Mr. Monk) recollected that so long ago 
as the year 1869 he acted with his right 
hon. Friend now President of the Local 
Government Board (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) in moving the rejection of one of 
these Loan Bills; and though there was 
a strong feeling shown in favour of that 
measure, it was only carried on a division 
by a narrow majority of 10. At that 
time the present Prime Minister said 
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that before 1865 the practice had been 
slowly growing up of giving these 
guarantees, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man contended that such guarantees 
ought not to be given except for objects 
of broad Imperial policy. He (Mr. 
Monk) was not satisfied, from the ex- 
lanations given by the Secretary to the 
easury(Mr. Hibbert), that this railway 
would be of any great use for Imperial 
purposes. To begin with, it was pro- 
posed that the railway should be com- 
pleted in eight months; but he very 
much doubted whether it was possible 
for it to be finished in that time, or for 
it to be of any use for their troops. What 
the House was asked to do was to recur 
to"a most objectionable system—a sys- 
tem which had been condemned, he 
thought, by almost every Gentleman now 
sitting on the Treasury Bench. Unless 
some stronger reasons could be given 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
favour of departing from the rule ob- 
served by Parliament during the exist- 
ence of the present Government, he 
hoped the House would not agree to this 
Bill. He moved that it be read a second 
time on that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘now,’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day 
six months.”’—( Mr. Monk.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Str HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
he rose to support this Bill, and he de- 
sired, in the first place, to point out to 
the House that the hon. Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk) had misunder- 
stood the character of the Bill. He had 
treated it as a case of a guarantee, which 
it was not, and therefore his objections 
to it failed. It was an advance to the 
Cape Government. He agreed, how- 
ever, that such advances should not be 
made except in special cases, and he did 
not desire that this Bill should be treated 
as a precedent for making advances ex- 
cept in such cases. He thought this was 
an exceptional case, looking to the state 
of things in South Africa ; and he under- 
stood that the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) took the same 
view, though he regretted—and in this 
regret he (Sir Henry Holland) shared— 
that the Government had given the 
House so little information as to the 
exact state of affairs in that country. 


Mr. Monk 
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He believed, however, that this railway, 
when completed, would prove of great 
and immediate service to the Cape Go- 
vernment, and he thought it might also 
prove of use to this country in the future, 
unless peace was restored in Bechuana- 
land. He wished to be satisfied upon 
one part of the financial arrangement 
provided by this Bill, which was not in 
the usual form. He observed that ad- 
vances might be made by the Home Go. 
vernment before the Colonial Legisla- 
ture had passed any law providing, to 
the satisfaction of the Treasury, for the 
repayment of the advances and interest 
thereon. That this was the case would 
be seen by a reference to Sub-section 3 
of Clause 3 of the Bill, by which it was 
provided that if the Legislature of the 
Colony did not pass such a law within a 
reasonable time, &c., the Treasury might 
refuse “ to make any further advance ;” 
and the Colonial Government were, in 
such case, to pay interest at the rate of 
5 per cent, instead of 3}, on the ad- 
vances already made. Now, if the pre- 
sent Colonial Government, or their suc- 
cessors—and changes of Government 
were tolerably frequent at the Cape— 
declined to introduce such a law, or if 
the Colonial Legislature declined to pass 
it, it was clear that the Home Govern- 
ment could not enforce the return of any 
advances, nor the payment of increased 
interest. He presumed that in such case, 
though not a very probable one, the 
Home Government would recoup them- 
selves out of the debentures to be de- 
posited with them by the Government of 
the Colony under Clause 3, Sub-sec- 
tion 1. He wished to know whether he 
was right in that assumption ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
propose at that late hour (1 o’clock) to 
enter into the question of the policy of 
this particular advance. He was con- 
tent to rely on what had been the long 
accepted principle of all Governments 
formed from the Liberal side of the 
House—that it was very injudicious to 
enter upon these advances to Colonial 
Governments. He thought the burden 
of proving the case rested entirely upon 
Her Majesty’s Government, and he did 
not think the case had been satisfac- 
torily made out by the Secretary to the 
Treasury. He wished to point out one 
very extraordinary portion of the agree- 
ment, so far as it appeared in the Bill, 
which was his first acquaintance with it. 
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It had already been referred to by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Midhurst 
(Sir Henry Holland). The Agreement 
was one apparently entered into between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Go- 
vernment of the Cape Colony; but it 
seemed to have been rather forgotten 
how very insecure in its position a 
Government at the Oape usually was, 
and how much it depended on a Parlia- 
mentary majority, which was very easily 
turned from one side to the other. It 
was an Agreement with the Government 
of the Cape, and had not been submitted 
to the Legislature of the Cape. If they 
were going to safeguard the financial 
interests of this country, they ought at 
least to secure that no advance should 
be made under the Agreement until the 
Legislature of the Cape had entered into 
an equal obligation with the Legislature 
of this country which we had entered 
into towards them. This was the first 
time he had ever seen in a Bill such an 
entity referred to as “‘ the Government 
of the Colony,” and he did not know 
what was the legal acceptation of the 
phrase. It might be, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Midhurst had pointed out, that 
the Cape Legislature might fail to pass 
a law upon the subject. In what posi- 
tion would they be then as to the amount 
which, up to that time, might have been 
advanced? He thought it was clear that 
they would then be unable—because the 
Bill did not contemplate such a contin- 
gency—to exact 5 instead of 3} per cent. 
If the Legislature of the Cape refused 
to ratify such legislation, how could they 
obtain from the Revenue of the Cape that 
extra charge which was to be the penalty 
for non-fulfilment of the contract ? They 
could not propose, by any Agreement 
with the Cape Government, to impose a 
penalty upon the Cape Legislature. His 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury relied upon the debentures. He 
(Mr. Courtney) did not know whether 
there was any lawyer upon the Treasury 
Bench who could give them any light 
upon the subject ; but he had very great 
doubt himself as to whether the deposit 
of those debentures could, under the cir- 
cumstances he was suggesting, be made 
use of. He was supposing the case of 
the Legislature of the Cape proving 
hostile to the carrying out of this Agree- 
ment. He knew the Act of the Oape 
Legislature to which his hon. Friend 
had referred. It enabled the Oolonial 
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Government to raise money upon deben- 
tures which should be issued at par at 
rates to be settled by the Government 
from time to time. He was not quite 
sure, but he rather thought there was 
an actual legal decision under which, 
though a Colonial Government might 
have power to raise money upon de- 
bentures to be issued at par, it had no 
power to pawn the debentures—it was 
not thereby enabled to carry the deben- 
tures off to some other part of the world 
and raise money upon them by pawning 
them. Yet that was the proposal made 
here. A certain number of the deben- 
tures in excess of the amount of the loan 
were to be pawned. That was not issu- 
ing them at par, but at a discount, in 
direct violation of the requirements of 
the Act itself. The whole transaction 
amounted to this—that if the Legisla- 
ture viewed the Agreement with hostile 
eyes and did not carry it out, they would 
have advanced money and they would 
be unable to realize the security. They 
would have advanced money upon an 
illegal security. Under those circum- 
stances, and quite apart from the poli- 
tical objections to the transaction which 
were exceeding grave, the financial 
aspect required a good deal of explana- 
tion, and he hoped that some further in- 
formation would be given to the House 
before the next stage of the Bill was 
taken. 

Mr. PULESTON said, he had no in- 
terest in the Bill, but he had had some 
opportunity since he first saw it of con- 
versing with some people from the Cape 
who were sufficiently authorized to go 
into the facts of the ease. He had as- 
certained in a way which satisfied his 
own mind that this proposal met with 
the approval of almost everybody in the 
Cape, and it was inconceivable that the 
Cape Legislature would refuse to ratify 
it, because they got, on very easy terms 
and in a very easy way, money to con- 
struct a work of great national import- 
ance tothem. Therefore, although he 
agreed with some portion of the remarks 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, he thought they must take some- 
thing for granted in discussing this ques- 
tion, and certainly they might feel: per- 
fectly secure that no Legislature at the 
Cape would venture to refuse to pass @ 
law ratifying this Agreement, in view of 
its terms and of what it was designed 
to carry out. He wished to correct one 
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statement made by the hon. Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk), who had called 
this arrangement a guarantee. It was 
not a guarantee, it was an absolute loan, 
and it was made in the interests of this 
country as well as in the interests of the 


Oape. 

Tre OHANOELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Ontrpers): As the financial 
question has been raised, I may be al- 
lowed to correct what appears to me to 
be a misapprehension on the subject at 
the present moment, and to explain 
what the financial grounds for this pro- 
posal really are. The question is a very 
simple one. We were urged by the 
Military Department to assist the Cape 
Government in more rapidly construct- 
ing this railway in consequence of the 
advantage that would accrue to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in connection with 
the Bechuanaland Expedition, and be- 
cause of the extremely onerous and ex- 
pensive method of conveyance from the 
Orange River to Kimberley. There 
was no prospect of the railway being 
made during the course of the Bechu- 
analand Expedition unless Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government came to the rescue, 
and the Military Department would be 
saddled with a large expenditure for 
transport which would be necessary 
during the course of next year if there 
were no railway. That was the induce- 
ment for the Bill. I entirely concur on 

eneral principles in all that has fallen 
ar the right hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach). othing 
would induce me to be a party to sucha 
Bill if it were merely to lend money to 
a Oolony for railways for the ordi- 
nary purposes of transit or commerce. 
But this is really in the nature of a mili- 
tary work, and is an exception to the 
general rule, which I accept quite as 
strongly as my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney). Then 
what was the arrangement which we 
had to make? My hon. Friend has 
asked—‘‘ Why did you not require an 
Act to be passed by the Oape Parliament 
in the first instance ?”’ [Mr. CouRTNEY: 
Oh, no.] Imean before an advance was 
made. Well, Sir, the whole reason.was 
this. The Legislature of the Cape is not 
in Session, and it would be utterly un- 
reasonable to require that Legislature to 
meet simply for the purpose of ratifying 
the arrangement under this Bill, if we 
had what we considered sufficient secu- 
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rity without it. We, therefore, took 
this precaution, stated very plainly in 
the 3rd section of the Bill, that there 
should be deposited with us a sufficient 
amount of debentures, with a margin 
beyond the amount of the loan; and we 
conceived that there could not be any 
more proper security than the deposit of 
such debentures that we could possibly 
ask for. So far, therefore, from the 
debentures which we are to receive being 
foreign to the object of the Bill, as my 
hon. Friend appears to think, they are 
distinctly germane to its object, because 
they are debentures on which the Cape 
would raise money for the very purpose 
of constructing this railway. e are 
satisfied with the inquiries we have 
made. We think the Cape Government 
are perfectly competent to deposit these 
debentures with us, and that if the Cape 
Legislature does not pass the Act com- 
pleting our security, these debentures 
will be available, and could be dis- 
posed of by us in this country in re- 
spect of the first instalment which is 
not met. The security of the Treasury 
is, therefore, complete. The whole case 
is this—that, finding that the Cape Go- 
vernment have power to construct this 
railway, we have agreed, for military 
purposes, to lend them the money on 
the seourity of debentures. If, after 
making the first advance, the Colony 
does not go on with the undertaking, 
Her Majesty’s Government, under the 
Ist clause of the Bill, have power to 

xy they will make no further advance. 
1 think that I have now answered con- 
clusively the point raised by my hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, that hav- 
ing travelled over the country in ques- 
tion, he would like to make one or two 
inquiries of the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. He believed 
that it would be an easy thing to con- 
struct this railway from the Orange 
River to Kimberley, because he appre- 
hended that no engineering difficulties 
were involved ; but he would be glad to 
know what it was proposed to do 
with regard to crossing the Orange 
River. There could be no doubt that 
when it was called into existence, it 
would be a most important line. The 
House was aware that the Diamond 
Fields at the Cape were of great im- 
portance to this country, and he might 
say to the world, and it was a great 
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object to the Cape Government to ex- 
tend the system to the Diamond Fields. 
It was obvieus also that the military 
operations in Bechuanaland would be 
greatly promoted by the construction of 
the railway. He would be glad if the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies would say whe- 
ther it was intended to make a bridge 
across the Orange River ? 

Mr. FRANCIS BUXTON said, his 
hon. Friend the Member for Devonport 
(Mr. Puleston) had treated it as a mat- 
ter of course that the Government of 
Cape Colony would be ready to make 
this railway. The object of the Bill, as 
had been pointed out, was to advance a 
large sum of money to the Cape Go- 
vernment, who would be responsible for 
the construction of the railway, the 
avowed object of which was to assist Sir 
Charles Warren and his Forces in Be- 
chuanaland. It appeared to him that 
the Cape Government were far from 
friendly to this Mission, and, indeed, 
almost hostile to any military measures 
being taken at all. Under the cireum- 
stances, he asked whether the Govern- 
ment had taken due security and gua- 
rantee from the Cape Government that 
this railway should be pushed on with 
the utmost possible celerity, so that it 
might be used by Sir Charles Warren’s 
Forces in returning from Bechuanaland? 

Mr. CROPPER said, he looked with 
satisfaction on this railway, which would 
open up Bechuanaland. When he con- 
sidered the fact that there was a Uolony 
of 50,000 people at Kimberley, and that 
it would be on the line of the direct 
route into Africa, he could not help 
thinking that the railway itself would 
very soon reward the Colonists. He was 
of opinion that so far as the line itself 
was for a definite object the Colonists at 
the Cape would always regard it with 
satisfaction. The hon. Gentleman who 
introduced the Bill had brought for- 
ward, one very marked fact—namely, 
that the present rate for goods earried 
into the interior was 15s. per 100 lbs. 
weight. That alone was sufficient to 
show the need of better means of trans- 
port than the miserable waggon road 
which was at present the sole route by 
which goods could be carried into the 
interior. 

Tue Manoqvess or HARTINGTON : 
I can assure the hon. Member for 
Andover (Mr. Francis Buxton), that if 
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he will examine the Bill closely, he will 
see that security has been taken that the 
railway will be pushed on with all 
possible speed. It is to be completed 
within eight months, and in the event 
of that condition not being complied 
with, it will be a question with the Im- 
wing Government whether to make any 
urther advance or not. With regard to 
what has been stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman 5 st (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), the Government admit that this 
is an operation of an entirely excep- 
tional character, which cannot be more 
strongly marked than by the fact that 
the Ty Brg to the Treasury were made, 
in the first instance, not by the Colonial 
Department, but by the War Depart- 
ment. Representation was made by the 
Cape Oolony that they were not in a 
position to proceed with it financially 
immediately, and they represented to us 
that, in view of the military operations 
in Bechuanaland, it might be an object 
of very great importance in prosecuting 
the war there. The question was con- 
sidered by the War Department, and we 
were convinced that if those operations 
which are now proceeding under Sir 
Charles Warren, in Bechuanaland, were 
to be continued for any length of time, 
they would, by means of this railway, 
be greatly facilitated, and that if, un- 
fortunately, operations more active than 
those now in operation were necessary, 
it would be of great advantage to have 
this railway—an advantage which could 
hardly be measured by any pecuniary 
cost. We thought this a question which 
might very properly be brought before 
the Colonial Office and the Treasury— 
that an advance might be made from 
the National Exchequer under the ex- 
ceptional circumstances of the case. We 
believe that this would be a very proper 
use of the public money, and although 
the matter has passed out of our tees 
I believe security has been obtained 
which will Yom: the Exchequer against 
any loss. e right hon. Gentleman has 
asked whether any information had been 
received with respect to Sir Charles 
Warren’s Force, and the operations 
which have taken place. I am very 
sorry to say that the Government have 
very little detailed information as to the 
movements of Sir Charles Warren’s 
Force, although I am expecting to re- 
ceive fuller i aD as every day. All 
we know is, that Sir Charles Warren 
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has moved the Force under his command 
with great rapidity, with great energy, 
and apparently so far with success. 
He has, I believe, provisionally settled 
the affairs of Stellaland; he is now in 
Goshen, and, so far as we know, entire 
success has attended all the operations 
which he has undertaken; he has not 
only not met with any opposition, but I 
believe he has been cordially received 
by a very large proportion of the popu- 
lation, and apparently he is making very 
fair progress with the Mission intrusted 
to him. As soon as we are in a position 
to make a fuller statement to the House, 
we shall take an opportunity of doing 
so; but the information we have re- 
ceived is so very slight that it is impos- 
sible at the present time to make any 
detailed statement. In reply to another 
question of the right hon. Gentleman, I 
can assure him that there will be no 
undue haste on the part of Sir Charles 
Warren’s Force to leave the territory ; 
but until we have fuller accounts than 
we now possess from Sir Charles Warren 
as to the whole position of the situation, 
it will be impossible to state what will 
be done. Certainly, after the exertions 
we have made, and after the success 
which has attended so far upon Sir 
Charles Warren’s Expedition, I may 
assure the House that the Government 
will do nothing which would tend to 
undo the work which Sir Charles Warren 
has accomplished, and that we shall do 
all in our power to give fuller infor- 
mation on the subject. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he should 
like to know what arrangement had 
been made with regard to the bridge 
across the Orange River ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that a contract 
for the bridge had been taken. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he wished to 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 
had not touched his point at all. He 
was afraid he had not made it clear. 
The point he had endeavoured to make, 
and which he wished his right hon. 
Friend to take up and look into before 
the next stage of the Bill, was that these 
debentures could not be used in the way 
proposed under this Bill. The deben- 
tures were issued under an Act of the 
Cape Legislature which gave power to 
issue debentures to meet its occasional 
wants. The words of that Act were not 
being carried out in the present case, 
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and therefore it would appear that the 
security proposed under this arrange- 
ment was no security under the Act. His 
right hon. Friend would doubtless see 
whether there was anything in the 
point he had raised by consulting with 
the Law Officers of the Crown and the 
Treasury. The simple fact was, as it 
appeared to him, that the debentures 
supposed to be available as security 
eould not be used for the purpose of a 
loan. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, perhaps his hon. 
Friend was not aware that an Act had 
been passed by the Cape Legislature in 
1884, which authorized the construction 
of the railway and the use of the money 
available under the former Act for the 

urpose of making the railway? The 
so ene were satisfied that those 
two Acts, taken together, formed a per- 
fect security. 

Mr. PULESTON asked if power was 
vested in the Cape Government to bor- 
row money in this way ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, that the 
Government were satisfied, from in- 
quiries made, that the Cape Government 
could deposit the debentures for the pur- 
pose of the railway, and that there 
would be no question as to the security. 
He was quite willing, however, to look 
into the matter again before the Bill 
went into Committee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RE- 
TURNING OFFICERS) BILL. 


(Mr. Attorney General, Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 
[BILL 99.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —({Mr. Attorney General.) 


Coronet MAKINS said, he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill would give some explanation with 
regard to it. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Bill 
related to uncontested elections. Under 
the existing Act, where there was no 
contest, the Returning Officer was en- 
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titled to demand that one-fifth of the 
amount of his expenses should be de- 

sited as security. If they amounted, 
‘or instance, to £300, he was entitled 
to a deposit of £60. It had been 
pointed out that this was an excessive 
amount, ‘and when the subject was 
brought forward the Attorney General 
said he would propose that the amount 
should be redueed. The present Bill 
proposed that the amount of the deposit 
of one-fifth should be reduced by half. 
He (Mr. Fowler) believed that those 
who had had experience would agree 
that the ordinary expenses of an uncon- 
tested election would be amply secured 
by this amount. 

Coronet MAKINS said, he thought 
it would have been well to have in- 
cluded in the Bill some provision for the 
exceptional circumstances which would 
arise under the Parliamentary Elections 
(Redistribution) Bill. The number of 
Returning Officers required to be ap- 
pointed would be far in excess of the 
present number; and it was a matter of 
extreme importance to ascertain whether 
there existed any local power for the 
appointment of a sufficient number of 
Returning Officers to discharge the ne- 
cessary duties in connection with Parlia- 
mentary elections. It was obvious that 
those duties would be very different in 
the future from what they had been in the 
past. There would be in some cases six 
divisions, and in others as many as 20; 
and special provisions would have to be 
made to meet such cases. He doubted 
whether any authority existed at present 
to enable or compel the High Sheriff to 
appoint a sufficient number of Return- 
ing Officers, so as to insure those duties 
being performed. As far as he could 
judge, the Authorities were not at all 
satisfied that there was any power which 
enabled them to appoint those Officers, 
or compelled them to do so. This mat- 
ter came within the scope of the Bill as 
it now stood, and the object of the Bill 
would seem thoroughly to justify the in- 
sertion of a clause which would remove 
the disability which he believed now 
existed. Without detaining the House 
any further, he would simply observe 
that he had felt it his duty on that occa- 
sion to draw attention to this matter on 
the Motion for the second reading of the 
Bill, which seemed to afford an oppor- 
tunity of making a necessary reform in 
order to meet the altered circumstances 





that would arise in connection with Par- 
liamentary elections. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had no wish 
to speak on the Bill in the absence of 
the Attorney General ; but he was com- 
pelled to do so on this Motion. It 
would be in the recollection of the 
House that he had received from the 
Attorney General, whose absence he re- 
gretted, a kind of promise that he would 
afford him an opportunity on this Bill of 
raising a question of practical import- 
ance to all candidates at the next Gene- 
ral Election. He had taken the oppor- 
tunity of pointing out, either on the 
Report or the Committee stage of the 
Elections in Counties (Hours of Polling) 
Bill, he did not remember which, that in 
the Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
Practices) Act there was an inconsistency 
between two of the Schedules of that 
Bill with regard to the Returning Offi- 
cer’s charges. The Attorney General 
said that he should have an opportunity 
of raising the point upon the present 
Bill, and, therefore, he would be glad to 
know whether it was the intention of 
the Government to remove the incon- 
sistency ? 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HersoueEtt) said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport had cor- 
rectly stated that when the Attorney 
General announced his intention of in- 
troducing this Bill, he said that although 
it was intended for a particular purpose, 
he would take care that the title was 
wide enough to take in the question 
raised by the hon. and learned Member. 
His hon. and learned Friend, however, 
had not pledged himself to introduce in 
the Bill any provision of the kind re- 
ferred to; but be had undertaken to in- 
troduce a Bill with such a title as would 
enable any hon. Member to raise the 
question which the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Warton) had raised. With 
regard to the other matter, to which the 
hon. Member for Mid Somersetshire (Mr. 
R. H. Paget) had called attention, it had 
frequently been referred to, and it seemed 
to him that it would be more properly 
dealt with in the Parliamentary Elections 
(Redistribution) Bill, which had refer- 
ence to the Returning Officers. [{ Mr. 
R. H. Pager: Only in boroughs.] Yes ; 
but any alteration with regard to the 
counties would more properly come within 
that Bill than the one it was now pro- 
posed to read a second time, for the 
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Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) 
Bill dealt with the question of who were 
to be the Returning Officers. He quite 
admitted that the subject was well 
worthy of attention. 
Mer. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he was 
lad to hear from the hon. and learned 
Geatenan that the Bill had been en- 
larged in its title. The pledge which had 
been made had, he thought, gone a little 
farther than the hon. Gentlemanthe Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fow- 
a) had said, for the Attorney General 
had not confined himself entirely to un- 
contested elections, but had, he thought, 
also said something about contested 
elections. He hoped such clauses would 
be introduced into the Bill as would tend 
to economy in the way of reducing the 
expenses of elections. He was sorry 
the Government were not going to 
take the initiative themselves, because 
he thought that such action on their 
art would meet with general consent. 
e did not think there was now a person 
in the House who wished to pay a far- 
thing more than they could possibly 
help in connection with Returning Offi- 
cers; and unless those items were effec- 
tually kept down, the Parliamentary 
Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
Act would fail in its purpose of making 
Parliamentary elections inexpensive and 
open to larger classes of the com- 
munity. 
Mr. STAVELEY HILL wished to 
pornt out that, although the title of the 
ill was wide enough, the scope of the 
measure was limited by the Preamble. 
He would call attention to that more 
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spe with regard to the remarks 
which had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Mid Somersetshire. He would ask 
the Government whether they would be 
willing to introduce new clauses dealing 
with this subject into the Parliamentary 
Elections (Redistribution) Bill on Re- 
port? ‘They had passed through all the 
clauses of that Bill in the Committee 
stage, and it would not, therefore, be 
possible now to introduce new clauses 
until they came to the Report stage. It 
would be difficult for a private Member 
to carry such clauses as those he sug- 

ested, unless he were promised by the 

overnment that they would accept his 
proposals. Would the Government give 
such a pledge? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscneEtt) said, that a Oom- 
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mittee was to sit, for the first time, to- 
morrow, to go into the question of regis- 
tration, and they might be able to afford 
some assistance in the matter; but, how- 
ever that might be, he should recum- 
mend the county Members who took an 
interest in the subject to recommend 
their views to the right hon. Baronet 
who had charge of the Parliamen- 
tary Elections (Redistribution) Bill (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke). If they would let 
the right hon. Baronet know what they 
wished to be done, and would show him 
the necessity of it, no doubt he would 
endeavour to meet them. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had stated, 
last year, that the effect of the new fran- 
chise would be to greatly increase the 
number of working-men candidates, but 
that the present scale of charges made 
by the Returning Officers would be pro- 
hibitory to this class of candidates. He 
had understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister to assent to that 
view; and he had gathered from what 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman that 
the Bill to be introduced would not only 
affect the expenses to be paid at un- 
contested elections, but also at contested 
elections. The question that really af- 
fected the constitution of the House was 
not what a man should pay in the event 
of there being no contest, but what he 
should pay if the contest took place. If 
the Bill was to meet the necessities of 
the case, it would have to deal with the 
question of the scale of expenses in the 
case of contested elections, and would 
have to face the question of working 
men’s expenses. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, that, with 
the permission of the House, he would 
ask the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General to consider this ques- 
tion. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had suggested that probably the Amend- 
ment he (Mr. Paget) desired could be 
introduced in the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Redistribution) Bill. He him- 
self thought the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Returning Officers) Bill was the 
right place for it; and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had made another 
suggestion — namely, that probably it 
would be as well to leave the matter to 
the consideration of the Registration 
Committee. Between these three stools 
it was not unlikely that they might fall 
to the ground; and he would, therefore, 
ask the hon. and learned Gentleman 
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whether they should press an Amend- 
ment, wait for the Report of the Parlia- 
mentary Elections (Redistribution) Bill, 
or g to the Committee on Registra- 
tion 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Hersoneit): I would recom- 
mend the hen. Gentleman to take the 
course he desires in relation to the Par- 
liamentary Elections (Redistribution) 
Bill, as I think the subject is more di- 
rectly relevant to that measure. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


COUNTY OFFICERS AND COURTS 
(IRELAND) [PENSIONS]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of special pensions to Clerks of the 
Crown and Clerks of the Peace in Ireland, 
under certain circumstances.’’—(Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman.) 


Mr. SEXTON : I move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that before that Motion was put 
the hon. Member should understand 
what was the character of the Bill which 
would be founded upon this Resolution. 
The Bill would relate to the Treasury, 
and would authorize the pay and pen- 
sions of certain officials in Ireland. The 
offices of Clerks of the Peace and Clerks 
of the Crown in Ireland were, under a 
certain Act passed in 1877, to be amal- 
gamated. Cases, however, occurred 
where when one office became vacant 
it was not desirable to propose the 
holder of the other office to fill it, and 
where, consequently, a temporary ap- 
pointment was desirable. In these cases 
there would be a pension and a tem- 
porary salary running at the same time, 
and the Local Authorities would have to 
bear the burden of a double payment. 
A case of this kind had recently arisen 
in Dublin; and what the Government 
were now seeking to do was to enable 
the Treasury to undertake the payment 
of the pensions so long as temporary 
salaries were paid for these duties. The 
present was merely a formal stage of 
tke Bill. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Did I understand 
the hon. Member (Mr. Sexton) to move 
the adjournment of the debate ? 

Mr. SEXTON: No; I did not, Sir. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that, no doubt, 
Clerks of the Crown and Olerks of the 
Peace in Ireland were scandalously over- 
paid ; and he would suggest to the right 
hon. Gentlemen that while he was on 
the subject he should make inquiries to 
ascertain what was reasonable compen- 
sation to these gentlemen for the amount 
of service they performed. In many 
cases they were practising attorneys, 
who were in receipt of gvod private 
incomes, and, whilst receiving official 
salaries of £1,200 a-year, paid a small 
amount to clerks who did the bulk of 
their work for them. Every case of 
that kind he looked upon as a scan- 
dalous job. The Act had been passed at 
the instigation of Members who wished 
to make provision for their election 
agents. It had been pushed through, 
and the ratepayers had been saddled 
with payments for a long period in a 
most scandalous manner. The matter 
deserved to be looked into, and, if pos- 
sible, these payments should be cur- 
tailed. If Her Majesty’s Government 
could succeed in curtailing the salaries 
of the men in possession, the —- 80 
saved would make provision for their 
successors. 


Resolution agreed to; to be reported 
To-morrow. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL.—[Briz 104.] 
(The Marquess of Hartington, The Judge Advo- 
cate, Sir Thomas Brassey.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill-be now read a second 
time.” —( The Marquess of Hartington.) 


Mr. SEXTON: I object. The Motion 
is only on the Paper for the first time 
to-day, and consequently Members have 
not had an opportunity of putting down 
a Notice of opposition. 

Mr. SPEAKER : This is an Order of 
the Day, and the fact of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s objecting does not prevent it 
from coming on. 

Mr. SEXTON : I thought that when 
such a Motion appeared on the Paper for 
the first time objection could be taken. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: That applies only 
to a Notice of Motion. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
before the Bill was read a second time 
he should like to ask whether the Go- 
vernment were in a position to state 
how the Volunteers from the Colonies 
would be circumstanced in regard to 
military law when they were gn 
with the British or Indian troops? 
similar question had been put the other 
day; but he believed that no clear or 
definite answer had been returned. 

Tuz JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossornz Moraan) said, he 
would answer the question as far as he 
could. The question involved the con- 
sideration of a great many Acts of Par- 
liament which were not at present before 
him. He might say—to speak generally 
—that all the Volunteer Forces raised 
in any of the Colonies—with the single 
exception of the Cape Mounted Rifles, 
who were under a discipline of their 
own—were, when on military service, 
placed by the Colonial Legislatures under 
our military law. There were some 
modifications in the application of that 
law, however, so far as such Forces were 
concerned, the most important of which 
was that they were not liable to cor- 
poral punishment. Again, some of the 
Colonial Forces could only be tried by 
courts martial consisting of their own 
officers. Looking to those discrepancies, 
and to the importance of placing all men 
serving under the same flag under the 
same discipline, he had advised—and 
he thought the arrangement would be 
carried out—that the Colonial Forces 
serving with the British Forces should 
be put unconditionally under Imperial 
military law; but that could only be 
done with the sanction of the Colonies 
themselves. The hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Sexton) had spoken of the 
Bill having only been circulated that 
morning 

Mr.SEXTON: No; I said this stage 
had only appeared on the Paper this 
morning. 

Taz JUDGE ADVOOATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ospornz Morcan): I think 
it was put on the Paper on Saturday. 

Mr. SEXTON: Yes; but this is the 
first Sitting of the House since it was 
put down. 

Tut JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ospornz Morean) said, that, 
at any rate, the Bill was a simple one. 
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It was merely a renewal of the old 
Army Act, with only four Amendments 
in it, all of which were very simple. 
He should not have asked the House to 
read it a second time that night if it 
had proposed any serious change in the 
law. If the second reading were now 
agreed to, he should not propose to 
take the Oommittee stage until Thurs- 
day. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR asked, 
whether the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was of opinion that the law 
observed in the Colonies as to Colonial 
Volunteers would have effect when the 
Volunteers were serving beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Colonies? 

Tut JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossorne Morean) said, he 
could explain that matter. Under the 
177th section of our Army Act, Colonial 
Forces serving with our Forces were 
placed under our military law, except 
so far as the law of the Colonies was 
inconsistent with that law. Of course, 
if the Colonies made their law consis- 
tent with ours, the Colonial troops would 
be under our military law altogether. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sex- 
ton) had not taken exception to the 
second reading of the Bill on trivial 
grounds, or merely for the purpose of 
causing inconvenience or annoyance to 
Her Majesty’s Government or to the 
House; but he had had a very dis- 
tinct and definite object. No one was 
better aware than the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
that the hon. Member had brought be- 
fore the House very often a special 
grievance as to the Regulations of the 
Army. At present, the Army Regula- 
tions were such that the wives of soldiers 
when deserted were practically left un- 
protected. The hon. Member, in bring- 
ing the matter before the notice of the 
House, had acted from time to time not 
merely in obedience to his own feelings, 
but in consequence of representations 
which had been made to him and to 
several other Members of the House by 
persons interested in removing the griev- 
ance. The amendment the hon. Gentle- 
man wished to bring about in the law 
was to compel soldiers to maintain their 
wives when removed to a distance from 
them. At present, it was optional with 
the Commanding Officer to compel the 
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the hon. Member desired to remove that 
option. 


THe JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossorne Morean) said, that 
he had two years ago consented to make 
a promise which was then optional com- 
pulsory. It was compulsory now. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR said, that his 
hon. Friend had watched the case much 
more closely than he had; and he (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) should be very much 
surprised if his hon. Friend were wrong. 
It was for the reason he had mentioned 
that the hon. Member had objected to 
the second reading. He would point 
out that hon. Members had been taken 
at a considerable disadvantage by the 
Government in regard to this Bill. If 
a Member of the Government were to 
be allowed to give Notice of the second 
reading of a Bill for the following Sitting 
at the very moment the House was rising, 
then all opportunity of blocking such 
Bill was taken away, and, consequently, 
all opportunity of securing that it should 
be taken at a proper hour of the night. 

Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morean): I think 
Iam rightin what I said. Inthe Army 
Act were the words, ‘‘The Secretary of 
State may order,’’ &c.; but in conse- 
quence of the action of the hon. Mem- 
ber, those words were changed to, ‘‘ The 
Secretary of State sha// order a sum not 
exceeding,’’ &e. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Act said “‘ not 
exceeding,” so that the Secretary of 
State might do what he liked. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, he 
thought it extremely unfair that this 
Bill should be read a second time at 
that hour of the night. There were a 
large number of Members who were ex- 
tremely interested in all affairs relating 
to the Army; and he had no doubt— 
and he was sure the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman who was now seek- 
ing for the second reading of the Bill 
also had very little doubt—that if proper 
Notice had been given by the Govern- 
ment of their intention to move the 
second reading that night, many Mem- 
bers would have been in their places 
who were now absent—who were absent 
simply because they were under the im- 
pression that the Government would not 
attempt to go on with the Bill at that 
hour of the morning. However, he 
merely wished to enter this protest. With 
regard to the question raised by the hon. 
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Member for Queen’s County (Mr. A. 
O’Connor), he should be very glad if he 
could elicit a little information from the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said, in reply to 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Queen’s County, that the Volunteers 
and Oolonial Forces serving with the 
British Army were under British mili- 
tary law. He (Mr. W. Redmond) 
wished to have an emphatic assurance 
on that point. Were these soldiers 
who were serving with the British Army 
at their own expense under British 
military law? That was a question 
which had been raised before, and in 
which he knew a great many people to 
be interested. If those men were not 
amenable to British law, were they 
amenable to Australian law; and, if ” 
not, then to what law ? 

Mr. KENNY said, he thought the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) was 
quite correct in the point he had raised ; 
for though the word “ shall’’ had been 
substituted for ‘‘may,’’ the obligation 
was still practically optional, inasmuch 
as the Commanding Officer could order 
the soldier’s wife to receive ‘‘ any sum 
not exceeding,” &c. He could order a 
very small sum to be paid. The condi- 
tion of the law was very unsatisfactory, 
the obligation being really a nullity. 
He thought the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Judge Advocate General 
ought to accede to an adjournment of 
the debate. quarter past 2 in the 
morning was an extremely unreasonable 
hour for such a discussion as that. The 
question involved was very complicated 
and very interesting; and looking at 
those facts, and at the unusual hour at 
which the Bill had been brought on, he 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Kenny.) 


Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I really hope the House will accede to 
the second reading of this Bill to-night. 
It will, I think, be seen that the point 
referred to by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) and the 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last, is one 
which, if raised at all, should be raised 
in Committee. My right hon. and 
learned Friend does not intend to bring 
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on the Committee stage until Thursday, 
which will give ample time for hon. 
Members to bring forward any Amend- 
ments they think it right to bring for- 
ward. Under the circumstances, I trust 
the House will not think it desirable 
to agree to the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought that 
it would perhaps be as well for them 
to accept the suggestion of the noble 
Marquess, and put down Amendments 
for Thursday ; but, with all respect to 
Mr. Speaker’s ruling, he was still in 
great perplexity as to why the Stand- 
ing Order embodying the Half-past 
12 o’clock Rule did not apply in this 
case, when a Member objected to the 
Order being proceeded with. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The ruling I have 
given has been given more than once 
from the Chair, and there can be no 
doubt about it. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


EAST INDIA (LOAN) BILL. 


Resolution [March 19] reported, and agreed 
to ;—Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Artuur OrTway, Mr. Cuancettor of the 
Excurquer, and Mr. Kynaston Cross. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. | Bill 109.) 


MOTIONS. 
—-9—_ 
LOOAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 


(PooR LAW) (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Gzorce Russet, Bill to 
confirm certain Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board under the provisions of ‘‘ The 
Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1876,’’ as amended and extended by “ The 
Poor Law Act, 1879,’’ relating to the Parishes 
of Aller, Barrington, Berecrocombe. Camerton, 
Curry Mallet, Curry Rivall, Drayton, Dunker- 
ton, Earnshill, Fivehead, High Ham, Huish 
Episcopi, Isle Abbots, Isle Brewers, Kingsbury 
Episcopi, Kingsdon, Long Sutton, North and 
Mid Littleton, Pitney, Puckington, Somerton, 
South Littleton, and Swell, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Gzeorce Rvusseri and Sir 
Caries DILke. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 107.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(POOR LAW) (NO. 3) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Gzorcre Rvssztt, Bill to 
confirm certain Orders of the Local Govern- 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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ment Board under the provisions of “The 
Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1876,” as amended and extended by 
“The Poor Law Act, 1879,” relating to the 
Parishes of Ashcot, Bridgewater, Cannington, 
Chedzoy, Chilton Trinity, Durleigh Etching- 
ham (two), Fiddington, Goathurst, Grointon, 
Hawkhurst (two), Huntspill, Lyng, Middlezoy, 
Mountfield, Nether Stowey, North Petherton, 
Othery, Otterhampton, Overstowey, Sandhurst, 
Shapwick, Stockland Bristol, Wei:abdon, Wes- 
ton Zoyland, and Wollavington; and to the 
Hamlet of Edstock and Beer, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Gzorez Russxuu and Sir 
Cuarzs DILKE. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 108.] 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Campseti-BANNERMAN, 
Bill to amend the Law relating to the Registra- 
tion of Parliamentary Voters in Ireland ; and 
for other purposes connected therewith, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Campnrti-Banner- 
man and Mr. Soriciror Genera for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time.{Bill 110.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 24th March, 1885. 


MINUTES.]--Serzcr Commirree—Third Re- 
port—Office of the Clerk of the Parliaments 
and Office of the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod. 

Pustic Buu — First Reading — County 
Justices * (55). 


FRANCE AND CHINA—HOSTILITIES— 
INTERNATIONAL LAW—RIGHT OF 
SEARCH.—QUESTION. 


Eart DE LA WARR asked, Whe- 
ther there was any truth in the state- 
ment that there was a difference in the 
treatment by France of England and 
Germany as neutrals? 

Eart GRANVILLE: In answer to 
the Question of the noble Earl, I have 
to state that yesterday I was informed 
by the French Ambassador that, no- 
ticing that a similar Question had been 
put in the House of Commons, he had 
immediately telegraphed to his Govern- 
ment, and the French Government autho- 
rized him, in the most formal manner, 
to assure me that the treatment of neu- 
trals would be exactly the same in all 
cases, whatever the nationality might be. 
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METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS— 
PARLIAMENT STREET, &c. 


MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Lorpv LAMINGTON, in rising to call 
attention to a Bill entitled— 

‘* An Act to authorise the widening of Par- 
liament Street, Charles Street, and Delahay 
Street, and the making of a new street in the 
parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, and for 
other purposes,” 
said, that he wished to explain the ex- 
traordinary nature of the Bill, although 
it was not before the House, and he 
could not, therefore, properly discuss it 
on the present occasion. The Bill really 
transferred the whole responsibility of 
the Government as seqetded most im- 
portant public buildings to a private 
Company. Nothing could be more un- 
satisfactory than for the Government to 
hand over its duties to an irresponsible 
body. A similar Bill was introduced 
last year for the construction of a rail- 
way from the Marble Arch to West- 
minster, and the inducement held out to 
the Government was that the Company 
would carry out all those improvements 
in Parliament Street which, he main- 
tained, ought to have been made many 
years ago by the Government them- 
selves. The Bill of last year was very 
properly thrown out. The approaches 
to the Houses of Parliament were a 
perfect disgrace tothe nation. The first 
thing that the Government ought to 
have done was to take down the re- 
mainder of Parliament Street and to 
build thereon a new War Office, making 
proper approaches to the two Houses of 
Parliament. But nothing whatever had 
been done by the Government, and the 
blame did not rest with the present Go- 
vernment alone. Notwithstanding all 
this, large plots of ground purchased by 
the Government had been kept for years 
without any buildings, and meanwhile 
the property that would have to be taken 
ultimately was greatly increasing in 
value. This extraordinary Bill proposed 
that a Company should be formed with 
a capital of £300,000, held in £20 
shares. There were to be five Directors, 
whose qualification was to be £500 each. 
Three were to be a quorum, and two had 
already elected. themselves. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY rose to 
Order. The Bill the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Lamington) was discussin 
was not before the House at all. Al- 
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though the Rules of the House were 
sufficiently elastic, he was convinced that 
none of their Lordships would consider 
that the noble Lord was in Order in dis- 
cussing such a Bill. 

Lorn LAMINGTON said, he wished 
to point out that he had admitted that 
he was not strictly within the Rules 
when he began. If the noble Earl op- 
posite (the Earl of Rosebery) objected, 
of course, Notice could be given when 
the Bill came on in the usual course. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that, though the Bill was before the 
other branch of the Legislature, his 
noble Friend (Lord Lamington) was not 
restricted from discussing the subject. 

Te Eart or ROSEBERY said, that 
would be a dangerous precedent to intro- 
duce into that House. What he ob- 
jected to was not so much the noble 
Lord’s discussing the Bill as to himself 
(the Earl of Rosebery) having to discuss 
it in answer to the noble Lord. The 
Bill would come before the House on a 
future oceasion, and then they could pro- 
ceed regularly. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
if the noble Earl really thought there 
was a danger of the discussions of the 
House of Lords getting too lengthy upon 
the matter, that altered the case; but 
that danger was hardly to be appre- 
hended. 

Tae Eart or ROSEBERY said, that 
he would not further contest the point 
with the noble Marquess. 

Tue LORD NOELLOR said, 
that the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Lamington) might, of course, go into 
the general subject after proper Notice 
of Motion without any impropriety at 
all, and the mere fact of a Bill being 
pending in ‘‘ another place” would not 
preclude his doing so. If his ears did 
not deceive him, however, the noble 
Lord was going into particular details 
of a Bill now pending “ elsewhere,” 
which he (the Lord Chancellor) ventured 
to think did not belong to the general 
subject. Such observations ought to be 
reserved until the Bill came before the 
House. 

Lorp LAMINGTON said, that he 
would not go into the details of the 
Bill; but its principle had been ob- 
jected to by many public bodies, and, 
in partioular, by the Westminster Board 
of Works. He would point out what 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Rose- 
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bery), having been eo recently appointed 
to his present Office, might not be aware 
of, that we were actually paying no less 
than £35,000 or £40,000 a-year for the 
hire of Public Offices scattered all over 
London. Even if the new War Office 
were built, there would still remain 
£25,000 a-year, which represented a 
capital sum of about £900,000; yet only 
£300,000 was wanted for the purposes 
of this Oompany, which was to have 
seven years allowed for effecting these 
improvements. As he could not refer to 
the Bill, he would conclude by moving 
for Papers. 

Moved, “ That there be laid before this House, 
papers relating to the widening of Parliament 
i Charles Street, &c.”,—( The Lord Laming- 
ton. 

Tur Eart or ROSEBERY said, that 
so far from objecting to the general 
sense of what the noble Lord had said, 
he thought the House was indebted to 
him for bringing the question forward. 
Since entering on the Office which he 
(the Earl of Rosebery) now held, he had 
investigated the subject ; and, although 
formerly he had been of opinion that a 
Private Bill for the purpose was not one 
that it was necessary to interfere with, 
he now agreed with his noble Friend 
that it was highly objectionable that 
this great site and the improvements 
to be made on it should be left to 
private enterprize. Since his former 
answer to the noble Lord, other circum- 
stances had come to his knowledge of 
which he was not then cognizant. He 
found that it might be necessary to find 
room for the Admiralty officials, who 
might be turned out before the end of 
the year to make way for the new build- 
ings designed for the Public Offices. He 
might say generally that there was an- 
other objection, which was that the Bill 
gave a private Company large powers 
to deal with a particular site for a con- 
siderable time without putting upon 
them any compulsion to use those 
powers. A third objection was, that a 
site of so much importance and so 
closely connected with the Government 
ought not to be handed over to a private 
Company. The noble Lord was Chair- 
man of a Committee under the late Go- 
vernment, which Committee reported 
on three different schemes, each costing 
at least £2,250,000. Even under that 
Government the noble Lord was quite 
unable to obtain the slightest attention 


Lord Lamington 
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to his urgent request for money to carry 
out the scheme. It must be obvious 
that, at this moment, when our financial 
position could not be considered to be as 
satisfactory as it was upon that occasion, 
the Government could not be expected 
to find funds for dealing with this site 
in what his noble Friend called an Im- 
perial spirit. He was afraid, therefore, 
that he could not hold out any hope of 
the Government doing anything at pre- 
sent. As to the particular measure to 
which the noble Lord had hypothe- 
tically alluded, the most careful and 
serious attention of his Office should be 
given to it at once. 

Lorpv NORTON inquired, whether 
the sham buttresses outside Westminster 
Hall were intended to afford the only 
means by which the judgment of this 
House was to be appealed to as to the 
design for that part of the building? 
He wished to know whether any designs 
would be laid before that House, or ex- 
hibited in any room there ? 

Viscount BURY said, he wished to 
remind the noble Earl that he had given 
no answer respecting the production of 
the Papers for which his noble Friend 
(Lord Lamington) had moved. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
had to ask that Notice might be given 
of the Question concerning Westminster 
Hall. With regard to the point about 
the Papers, he did not think there were 
any Papers relating to the matter, and 
certainly there were none which could 
be produced before their Lordships. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


NAVY—TORPEDO BOATS—THE CON- 
TROLLER OF THE NAVY, 
QUESTIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
the Board of Admiralty have sent a 
naval officer to the United States for 
the purpose of inspecting a newly in- 
vented torpedo boat recently purchased 
by the American Government for pur- 
poses of harbour defence; and whether 
the report of that officer can be laid on 
the Table for the information of Parlia- 
ment? Also, Whether the copy of an 
Order in Council procured by the Right 
Honourable Hugh Childers, the purport 
of which was to render the Controller of 
the Navy responsible to the First Lord 
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as distinguished from the other mem- 
bers of the Board of Admiralty, can be 
laid on the Table? 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK, in 
reply, said, that a naval officer had been 
instructed to inquire into the matter 
on the spot and to inspect the vessel ; 
but it would not be desirable to give 
the Report to the public. In answer to 
the second Question, he had to say that 
the Order in Council had been already 
laid upon the Table of that House. 
Moreover, a Select Committee of their 
Lordships’ House was appointed to in- 
quire into all the circumstances of the 
case, and the Order in question would 
be found in the Appendix to the Report 
of that Select Committee in the year 
1871. 


COUNTY JUSTICES BILL | H.L. | 
A Bill to amend the law relating to Justices 
of the Peace — Was presented by The Earl 
Beaucuamp; read 1*. (No. 66.) 
House adjourned at Five o’clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 24th March, 1885. 





MINUTES.]—Serecr Commirrer — School 
Board Elections (Voting), appointed. 

Pusuic Brris—Resolution [March 23] reported 
— Ordered— First Reading — County Officers 
and Courts (Ireland) [Pensions] * [112). 

Motion for Leave—Telegraph Acts Amendment, 
debate adjourned. 

Ordered — First Reading—National Education 
(Ireland) [111]; Police * [113]. 

Committee—Parliamentary Elections (Redistri- 
bution) (re-comm) [49]—R.P. [Ninth Night]. 

Committee—Report—Cape of Good Hope (Ad- 
vance) * [101]; Consolidated Fund (No. 2).° 


QUESTIONS. 


— —. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS—BRITISH 
BARLEY. 


Mr. HIOKS asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether he can 
state the number of quarters of British 
barley returned as having been sold in 
the week ending March Ist 1884 at and 
below 82s. a quarter, the number of 
quarters returned as having been sold 
above 32s. a quarter and not exceeding 
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40s. and the number of quarters re- 
turned as having been sold at a price 
exceeding 40s. a quarter; and, whether 
he can state the lowest and the highest 
price per quarter of British barley re- 
Pome in the week ending March Ist 
1884 

Mr. J. HOLMS: In order to obtain 
the information asked for by the hon. 
Member, the Board of Trade would have 
to communicate with their officers at the 
187 towns at which the prices of corn 
are collected, and some of these officers 
would have to examine a large number 
of Returns. The process will be laborious 
and costly, and ought not, I think, to be 
undertaken unless there is some im- 
matey public object to serve. Per- 

aps, therefore, the hon. Member would 
be good enough to call at the Office of 
the Board of Trade, when it may be 
found possible to supply the information 
he desires in some other form. 


LOCAL TAXATION AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. DUCKHAM asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther he can state when it is purposed to 
introduce the measure for dealing with 
the whole question of Local Taxation 
and of Local Government, as declared 
to be most urgently required in the 
Amendment accepted by the Govern- 
ment and carried by this House upon 
the Debate. on Local Taxation on the 
17th April 1888 ? 

Sm OHARLES W. DILKE: The 
subject of the reform of local govern- 
ment in the Metropolis and in the whole 
of the Three Kingdoms is much in the 
mind of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Large measures on the subject are 
ready; but the question as to which of 
them can be carried in the present Ses- 
sion is hardly ripe for decision until we 
see our way to the completion of the 
Oommittee and Report of the Amend- 
ments on the Seats Bill. 


THE BOUNDARY COMMISSION (SCOT- 
LAND)—INSTRUCTIONS TO THE 
COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. JOHN HAMILTON asked the 
Lord Advocate, Why the instructions to 
the Boundary Commissioners for Scot- 
land, as printed in their Report, contain 
a third paragraph instructing them to 
take into consideration the pursuits of 
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the population in counties, which was 
not in the instructions laid before the 
House of Commons, and issued to the 
pens at the time the Commissioners 

eld their meetings in Scotland; and, 
why no public mention was then made 
of amended instructions having been 
issued ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr): It is true that in the Oorre- 
spondence with the Secretary of State 
as to the appointment of Commissioners, 
which was laid on the Table of the 
House, and which contained a state- 
ment of the duties of the Commissioners, 
there was no Instruction to take into 
consideration the pursuits of the people 
in counties. But in the Instructions 
actually issued to the Oommissioners for 
England and Wales, and also for Scot- 
land, this defect was supplied, and the 
Commissioners were especially directed 
that in dealing both with county and 
burgh divisions special regard should be 
had to the pursuits of the population. 
The Instructions to the Commissioners 
for Scotland were not signed until after 
the close of the Autumn Session, and 
consequently could not be presented to 
Parliament, or published as a Parlia- 
mentary Paper, till Parliament reas- 
sembled. The Instruction in question 
is, I venture to think, even more re- 
quired in the case of counties than of 
burghs. 


AFRICA—WEST AFRICAN- SETTLE- 
MENT—SIR SAMUEL ROWE. 

Str WILLIAM M‘ARTHOR asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether it is true that Sir 
Samuel Rowe, Governor of the West 
African Settlements, has organised an 
expedition into the interior for the pur- 
pose of extending commercial inter- 
course with the Native tribes; and, if 
so, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will lay upon the Table any correspon- 
dence on the subject which they have 
received from His Excellency ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: We have 
as yet received no information from Sir 
Samuel Rowe of any intended expe- 
dition ; but he went out with general 
instructions to endeavour by peaceful 
means to restore quiet and order in the 
countries adjacent to Sierra Leone and 
British Sherbro, with a view to the 
revival of trade. A great number of 
merchants interested in the district asked 


Mr. John Hamilton 
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for this ial mission, because they 
thought Sir Samuel Rowe was the most 
likely man to be able to effect the 
purpose. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
NON-VESTED NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation will be requested to reconsider 
the prevailing system of refusing grants 
for the repair, &c. of ‘‘non-vested” 
National schools, while the Commis- 
sioners keep the schools vested in them- 
selves in repair at the public expense; 
and, if steps will accordingly be taken 
to relieve local trustees from the burden 
placed upon them by the present incom- 
plete system ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I see no reason to depart from the prin- 
ciple I announced on the 1st of Decem- 
ber last, that the owners of the school 
fabrics are the proper persons to keep 
them in repair. 


ISLANDS OF THE WESTERN PAOIFIO— 
LABUAN. 


Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
Labuan still remains a possession of the 
British Crown, or has been ceded to the 
North Borneo Company; whether the 
goneuper of that Company’s territories 

as been recently appointed Governor 
of Labuan, and whether he holds the 
office of Her Majesty’s Consul General 
at Brunei; in which capacity has he 
negotiated the late cession by the Sultan 
of Brunei of a large part of the West 
Coast of Borneo, and to whose sove- 
reignty is it ceded; whether the expe- 
dition which annexed this territory pro- 
ceeded from Labuan; and, what mea- 
sures are taken to enable the Sultan of 
Brunei and others to distinguish be- 
tween the sovereignty of Great Britain 
and that of the North Borneo Com- 
pany ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Labuan 
has not been ceded to the North Borneo 
Oompany. The Governor of the Com- 

any’s territories is also an officer of the 
Polonia Service, who administered La- 
buan from 1877 to 1880, when he was 
permitted to leave the Colonial Service 
to hold the appointment of first Governor 
of the Company’s territories. He has 
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lately been granted an extension of leave 
of absence. He is now acting also as 
Administrator of Labuan and Consul 
General during the absence on leave of 
the Administrator, Dr. Leys. It was 
in the capacity of Governor of the Com- 

any that he negotiated the late cession. 

he Sovereignty is that of the Company 
under its Royal Charter. I know of no 
expedition which proceeded from Labuan ; 
but I believe that Mr. Treacher was 
conveyed across as a passenger by Her 
Majesty’s ship Pegasus. The Sultan of 
Brunei is fully aware of the constitution 
of the North Borneo Company, whose 
Charter provides for the acquisition of 
territory, subject to the opprora) of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I may add that 
Sarawak is interested in similar cessions, 
and Her Majesty’s Government think 
that the Rajah’s position should also be 
considered. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “GARNET.” 


Mr. GORST asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether H.M.S. Garnet 
is now undergoing extensive repairs at 
Bermuda; what is the nature and esti- 
mated cost of those repairs; whether 
the Garnet was fitted out for service in 
the West Indies at the end of 1882, at 
a cost of £15,000; and, whether the 
efficiency of ships of the Garnet type is 
such as to render the expenditure of 
such sums upon their maintenance ad- 
visable ? 

Mr. OAINE: Her Majesty’s ship 
Garnet is not undergoing extensive re- 
pairs at Bermuda. The only repairs 
which have been authorized are esti- 
mated to cost £127. The Garnet was 
fitted out for service in 1882 at a 
cost of £15,000. Ships of the Garnet 
type are efficient, and such as to justify 
the expenditure incurred for their main- 
tenance. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—SENTENCE ON 
HENRY WILLIAMS AT WIN- 
CHESTER ASSIZES. 


Mr. W. FOWLER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the sentence passed on Henry Wil- 
liams, at Winchester, in November last ; 
whether he has received a Memorial 
from Poole, numerously signed, and in- 
cluding several magistrates amongst the 
signatures, protesting against the con- 
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vietion and sentence; and, whether he 
will order an inquiry into the case 

Sir M HARCOURT: I 
have gone into the case more than 
once, and have come to the conclusion 
that there is no reason to interfere. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN—PENJDEH. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther there is any, and, if so, what, truth 
in the following paragraph in The Daily 
Telegraph of yesterday :— 

“ The Central News is enabled to state that 
Her Majesty’s Government have received infor- 
mation that the Russians have endeavoured to 
create an outbreak in Penjdeh, the assumption 
being that Russia would immediately use this 
pretext for interfering and seizing the place. 
The British authorities have certain iaptindign 
of a letter sent by the Russian Officer Ali- 
khanoff, instigating the Sarikhs of Penjdeh to 
rise. It is not known whether the Government 
of St. Petersburg has disavowed this act on the 
part of its officer, but, as the English Govern- 
ment were aware of this Russian intrigue pre- 
viously to Mr. Gladstone making his recent 
reassuring announcement in the House of Com- 
mons, it is believed that M. de Giers has made 
such a disavowal ?’’ 


Mr. ONSLOW asked, Whether it was 
not within the knowledge of Her Majesty’s 
Government that General Alikhanoff 
had on the oecasion of the late advance 
attempted to get into Penjdeh by a coup 
de main, but that the Afghans turned 
out in eonsiderable force, and the Rus- 
sians retired ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
In reply to the Question of the hon. 
Member for Wicklow (Mr. M‘OQvan), 
that of the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Onslow), and that of which the hon. 
Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) 
gave Notice yesterday, but has not put 
on the Paper, I can only repeat what I 
have stated more than once in this 
House—that in the present stage of the 
negotiations it would be inexpedient to 
reply to Questions of this nature, more 
especially when they are founded upon 
newspaper reports. I may add that I 
am not aware that Zhe Daily News, as 
stated yesterday by the hon. Member 
for Eye, has published a report to the 
effect that Her Majesty’s Government 
are prepared to assent to the Russian 
occupation of Penjdeh. 

Mz. ONSLOW : I beg to point out to 
the noble Lord that the Prime Minister 
asked us to put Questions with regard 
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to the matters of fact. The Question 
which I have put is no controversial 
matter, but is purely a matter of fact, 
and has reference to whether a certain 
fact is not within the knowledge of the 
Government. If the noble Lord cannot 
answer it now, I will put it down for 
next Thursday. 

Mr. M‘COAN: I wish to ask whether 
information was not received by tele- 
graph from Sir Peter Lumsden early 
this month, advising Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment of Russian intrigues going on 
in Penjdeh; if so, whether that com- 
munication will be laid upon the Table 
of the House ? 


[No reply. } 


EGYPT (FINANCE &c.)—REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
as Sir E. Baring, in his Despatch of 
the 3rd November 1884, stated that a 
Return of the Revenue and Expenditure 
of Egypt would always be available ten 
days after the close of each month, he 
would lay upon the Table such a Return 
for the year 1884 ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): No, Sir; we 
have a provisional account, but the An- 
nual Return has not yet arrived in a 
complete state. I have asked Earl 
Granville to telegraph for it, and as 
soon as it arrives, and I have had time 
to examine it, I hope to arrange that it 
be laid on the Table. 


TURKEY—THE FRANOO-ENGLISH 
LOAN OF 1855—THE CONVENTION. 


Mr. GIBSON asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Would he reprint 
and cause to be circulated the Oonven- 
tion relating to the Franco-English loan 
to Turkey in 1855, in order to enable the 
House to realise the significance (if any) 
of its being referred to in recent nego- 
tiations relative to the Egyptian financial 
proposals? He also wished to know 
whether the Convention contained any 
clause or term expressly dealing with 
the subject of international interference? 
[ Parl. Papers, c. 4342, 4343. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes, Sir; orders have been given 
for the Declaration and Convention re- 
lating to the loan in question to be re- 
printed without delay, and I have this 
afternoon laid them upon the Table. 


Mr. Onslow 
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Mz. GIBSON: Oan the noble Lord 
say whether the Convention itself con- 
tains any term expressly dealing with 
international interference ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
will perhaps be content to wait until he 
sees the Papers, which will be in his 
hands at once. 


SUEZ CANAL—THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Are 
the instructions to the British represen- 
tatives on the proposed Commission to 
draw up the Agreement relative to the 
Suez Canal yet prepared; when will 
those instructions be laid before Parlia- 
ment; how soon will the Commission 
begin its work; and, will the Report of 
the Commission be directly or indirectly 
communicated to Parliament before a 
final decision is arrived at upon it by 
the Government ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
It would be unusual and inconvenient 
to publish the instructions to our repre- 
sentatives before the meeting of the 
Commission ; but I may mention that, 
as stated in the despatch of February 3, 
1885, from Lord Granville to Lord 
Lyons, which is included in the Papers 
I laid on the Table yesterday (Egypt, 
No. 7), all that is required is to draw 
up a formal Article for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the principles set 
forth in the Circular of two years ago 
with the addition of a provision regard- 
ing the equipment of ships of war in 
the Canal. This is stated at page 9 of 
the Papers presented last night, in the 
section marked B. The Commission 
will meet on March 30. In reply to the 
last part of the right hon. and learned 
Member’s Question, it is not intended 
to depart from the usual practice, which, 
in these matters, places the responsi- 
bility of negotiation on the Executive 
Government. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Will the noble Lord have any objection 
to reprint the extract from Lord Gran- 
ville’s despatch of January, 1883, in 
regard to the Suez Canal? Such a 
course would be very convenient. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURIOCE : 
I shall be very glad to mention the 
matter to the Secretary of State. I 
may, however, remind the right hon. 
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Baronet that the Blue Book containing 
the despatch is a very recent one; it is 
the last Blue Book of 1882, although 
the despatch is dated 3rd January, 
1883. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: If 
the decision of the Commission affects 
the value of the Suez Canal shares, 
and if that decision is not submitted 
to Parliament before the Government 
act upon it, what remedy will Par- 
liament have against the Government 
for deteriorating the value of public pro- 

erty ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Portsmouth will hardly expect me to 
answer a Question of that kind without 
Notice. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)—-RECEIPTS AND 
PAYMENTS. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he 
could state the exact amount by which 
the payments out of the Egyptian Ex- 
chequer will exceed the receipts and 
balances during the month of April; and 
also specify the nature of such pay- 
ments ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers): The noble Lord 
will, perhaps, on reconsideration, see 
that one expression in his Question is a 
little unreasonable. Even in this coun- 
try I could not state the exact amount 
by which the payments out of the Ex- 
chequer will exceed or fall short of the 
Revenue in a particular month to come, 
and I certainly cannot give such an exact 
statement with regard to Egypt. But, 
after the Question which the noble Lord 
put to me yesterday, I asked Lord Gran- 
ville to telegraph to Sir Evelyn Baring 
for the probable financial position of the 
Egyptian Treasury in April; and I find 
that the deficit, after exhausting the 
balance in hand on March 31, will be 
about £310,000. The chief items are 
the payment on account of deficiency on 
the Domain Loan, the payment of the 
tribute to Turkey, and the salaries of 
the Administration. Both of the former 
payments are obligatory under the laws 
now in force. These sums do not include 
the payment of certain advances made 
to the Egyptian Treasury under Article 
37 of the Law of Liquidation of 1880. 
Some of these will fall due on the Ist of 
April. 

VOL. OCXOVI. [rurep sERizs. | 
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is a matter of great importance in the 
papers published to-day. There is a 
statement made that, as regards the 
Commissioners of Public Debt, they are 
in possession of a sum exceeding by 
£200,000 all demands to be made upon 
them for some time to come. It is also 
stated by Sir Evelyn Baring that after 
the month of April the receipts of the 
Egyptian Treasury will exceed the ex- 
penditure up to the month of Septem- 
ber. That being so, there only remains 
this one sum of £100,000; and what I 
want to ask the Governmentis, whether, 
if these be facts, it is outside the finan- 
cial capacity of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make some arrangement to meet 
this paltry sum other than prematurely 
binding this House to a permanent loan 
of £9,000,000 ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. CuttpErs): The noble Lord 
has evidently not read the Papers. Had 
he done so he would have observed that 
the use of the money in the hands of the 
Caisse is what has been condemned by 
the unanimous voice of the Powers; and, 
after being parties to the Convention, 
we could not, without a violation of the 
public law, take any money out of the 
Caisse which is applicable to local pur- 
poses. As to the noble Lord’s other 
suggestion, that we ourselves should 
lend money to Egypt, I am not aware 
that this House would be prepared to 
pass an Act for that purpose. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Is it 
true that the Government have pro- 
mised to a Foreign Power that this ques- 
tion shall be settled before Easter by 
the House of Commons ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. CuitpErs): The hon. Mem- 
ber had better place his Question on the 
Paper. I certainly have never heard of 
such a promise. 


EGYPT (THE MILITARY EXPEDITION) 
—THE NAVAL BRIGADE. 

Mr. BRETT asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, From what ships the 
men composing the Naval Brigade now 
with Lord Wolseley were selected ; and, 
whether their places on board these ships 
have since been filled up; and, if not, 
for what reason ? 

Mr. CAINE: The men composing the 
Naval Brigade appear to have been 
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Superb, Monarch, Invincible, and Témé- 
raire. The Commander-in-Chief selected 
them. Supernumeraries have been sent 
from home to fill the places of these 
men. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — THE 
GRAND JURY AND THE “FREE 
FORCE,” CO. KILKENNY. 


Mr. MARUM asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to a Petition to Parliament of the Grand 
Jury of the county of Kilkenny adopted 
last week, containing the following state- 
ment :— — 


“ That whereas the justices of the county, act- 
ing upon the advice and recommendations of the 
local executive and Constabulary officials, have 
determined that the ‘free’ force of the Con- 
stabulary is insufficient efficiently to work the 
several police stations of the county without the 
addition of an extra force, which now involves 
an annual local charge of £1,700, we therefore 
submit that the ‘free’ force should be aug- 
mented to the full complement required to make 
up such proper normal standard ; ” 


and, whether, in the promised Police 
Bill, provisions will be inserted so that 
wherever the ‘‘ free ’’ force shall be found 
insufficient for the proper working of 
Constabulary stations, it shall be aug- 
mented to a proper standard for such 
purpose, and that the measure shall not 
be restricted to a mere redistribution of 
the existing ‘‘free’’ force, even though 
such be deficient as aforesaid for ordinary 
service ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
I have not seen the Petition referred to 
in this Question. The views of the Go- 
vernment as to the ‘‘ free’? force have 
been embodied in a Bill which is in the 
hands of hon. Members. 


LOCAL TAXATION AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT—LEGISLATION. 


Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment this Session to make any provision 
for the relief of local taxation, according 
to the Resolution of the House of Com- 
mons last Session; and, seeing that about 
nine-tenths of the local rates are now 
administered by popularly elected bodies, 
and most of the rest under the immediate 
direction of the Home Office, and seeing 
also that the London Government Bill 


Mr, Caine 
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of last year, stated to be the basis of a 
County Government Bill, contained no 
provision for such relief, whether it is 
still the determination of the Govern- 
ment to postpone all such relief until 
the passing of a County Government 
Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
this Question was one of a family of 
Questions which had not unnaturally 
been put to him with regard to a variety 
of Bills as to which the Government had 
more or less pledged itself to bring be- 
fore the House on the first opportunity. 
The time had not yet come when they 
could arrive at a decision on the ques- 
tion. The subject was one of great com- 
plication, and would require a good deal 
of time for its consideration. The Go- 
vernment were quite sensible of its 
urgency. He would make a statement 
whenever they saw what time would be 
at the disposal of the House; but to at- 
tempt to do so now would be prema- 
ture. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)—THE NEW 
LOAN, 1885. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether the 
undertaking of the Khedive to issue a 
Decree for a new Loan of £9,000,000 is 
subject to the obligation first to submit 
the matter for the opinion of the Egyp- 
tian General Assembly, in accordance 
with the 35th Article of the Organic Law 
of the Ist May 1883, as follows :— 

‘* Art. 35. L’ Assemblée Generale doit étre 
consultée pour avis. 1 Sur tout Emprunt 
Public ;” 
and, if this is not to be done, then whe- 
ther the Organic Law has been abro- 
gated, or is it to be set at nought in this 
instance, with the consent and approval 
of the British Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friend 
asks me a Question with regard to which 
I cannot give particular details. The 
business of the Khedive, no doubt, if he 
thinks proper, is to take all the steps re- 
quired by the law in force in Egypt to 
fulfil in a regular manner his part of the 
duties connected with this Convention. 
Application has been made to the Khe- 
dive upon the subject, and he has en- 
gaged to take all those steps. There- 
fore, my hon. Friend need not feel any 
alarm as to what has been done so far 
as Egypt is concerned, 
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CENTRAL ASIA — RUSSO - AFGHAN 
FRONTIER COMMISSION. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If he can now 
hold out any hope of a day being fixed for 
the commencement of the work of the 
Afghan Frontier Commission, or if it is 
to be understood that, in accordance with 
the request of the Russian Government, 
the negotiations for the settlement of the 
Frontier are to take place in London? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There are two 
Questions here, and I am not able to an- 
swerthem at the present moment. I think 
I ought to say, however, in justice to the 
Russian Government, that we do not 
think the time has come when we can 
fairly make it a matter of complaint that 
there has not been received an answer 
to an important communication by Lord 
Granville, which was but recently made 
—on the 16th of March. That has been 
transmitted to St. Petersburg; but we 
could scarcely expect an answer to have 
reached us by this date. We do not be- 
lieve that the answer will be long de- 
layed. The effect of that answer will be 
to bring to an issue the question whe- 
ther negotiations shall take place in 
London, or whether there is to be a pre- 
liminary inquiry on the spot, and con- 
sideration by a Commission, which we 
desire. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I will repeat 
the Question on Monday. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: Per- 
haps the noble Lord the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs can answer this 
Question now; if not, I will put it on 
the Paper. I wish to ask, as a Ques- 
tion connected with this matter, are we 
to understand that the state of local ten- 
sion on this question as to the disputed 
boundary will prevent our Commission 
from continuing and completing their 
survey so as to ascertain the physical 
facts, or, notwithstanding the occupation 
of those parts of the country in dispute, 
that our boundary officers are still at 
work completing the survey ? 


Mr. ONSLOW: Was it not, as a! 


matter of fact, arranged last Autumn 
between the Governments of England 
and Russia that the boundary should be 
fixed in Afghanistan and not in London? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I must request 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) to put his Question on 
the Paper. With respect to the other 
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Question, I do not think it would be 
convenient to enter into a discussion of 
the matter now. The Russian Govern- 
ment had made this proposal to us—a 
proposal which we were bound to con- 
sider, and we have not yet received a 
reply to our answer. 

Mr. ONSLOW: What proposal ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not wish to 
go back to that—{ Opposition laughter |— 
and I decline to go back, notwithstand- 
ing the method of receiving Ministerial 
answers in very grave circumstances, 
and which seems to be greatly gaining 
ground in this Ts i decline to go 
back and give partial replies to partial 
questions on partial transactions, from 
which partial answers inferences may 
be drawn that may be injurious to the 
public welfare. 

Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF : Will 


| Her Majesty’s Government, before the 





House breaks up for the Easter holidays, 
be prepared to make a statement as to 
the state of the relations between this 
country and Russia ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I may answer 
that Question by saying that I have not 
the least reason to suppose that it would 
be in the least degree advantageous to 
the Public Service that we should make 
any such statement at any time whatever. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: The 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to a 
proposal made by the Russian Govern- 
ment. Will he be so good as to say to 
what proposal he refers? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The proposal to 
negotiate. 


LUNACY LAWS—RECEPTION OF 

INSANE PERSONS INTO WORKHOUSES. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH (for Lord AtcEr- 
non Percy) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether the 
Guardians of the Westminster Union 
have called the attention of the Board to 
the recent decision of Mr. Justice Wills, 
in the proceedings lately taken against 
the Master of the Marylebone Work- 
house, and other officials of that Union, 
with regard to the reception of insane 
persons into workhouses; whether it is 
proposed to issue any letter instructing 
masters of workhouses and relieving 
officers as to their duty in this matter; 
and, whether it is proposed to introduce 
any measure for the amendment of the 
Law relating to the reception of persons 
supposed to be insane into workhouses, 
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and for the protection of Poor Law 
officials from theresponsibilities in which 
they may be involved by the strict ap- 
plication of Mr. Justice Wills’s deci- 
sion ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Guardians of the Westminster Union 
have called the attention of the Board to 
the decision of Mr. Justice Wills in the 
Marylebone case. It appears that in 
that case a woman who was not a pauper, 
and who was alleged not to be under 
proper care and control, was by stra- 
tagem removed to the workhouse, and 
was detained there against her will for 
a period of 14 days, and that the re- 
quirements of the Statute were alto- 
gether ignored. The publicity which 
has been given to the decision in this 
case will be a warning to the officers of 
other Unions if there should be any 
disposition to adopt a similar course. It 
does not at present appear to the Board 
to be necessary to issue a Circular letter 
on the subject, neither would they be pre- 
pared to propose legislation for legalizing 
action such as that in the case in ques- 
tion. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)—GENE. 
RAL GRAHAM’S FORCE—ACTIONS 
ON THE 201n AND 22np MARCH. 

Simm WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he had any further news from General 
Graham; whether he could give any 
more details with regard to the numbers 
killed in the action of the 22nd of this 
month; and, also, whether he could 
state the number of transport animals 
and camp followers killed on that occa- 
sion ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR asked, 
Whether it was true that the English 
Forces were fighting against the women 
and children of the Soudan as well as 
the men ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I have received no communication from 
General Graham except some telegrams 
on Departmental business, and except 
the telegram received last night, which 
has been published in the papers. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR asked, Whe- 
ther the noble Marquess would answer 
the Question put by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) as to whether he had received 
any confirmation of the statement which 
had appeared in telegrams from the seat 


Mr, W. H. Smith 
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of action, that the bodies of some women 
and several boys were found around the 
zerebas; and, whether he would not 
think it necessary to communicate to the 
Military Authorities on the matter ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I answered the Question when I said 
that I had received no intelligence be- 
yond the despatches published in the 
newspapers this morning. 


EGYPT—THE SLAVE TRADE IN THE 
SOUDAN—PRISONERS OF THE MAHDI. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called toa 
statement by Zhe Daily News Corre- 
spondent at Korti, that— 

‘* There is an immense traffic in slaves around 
Khartoum. In consequence of the large num- 
ber of prisoners, female slaves are selling at 
48 reals to 92 reals a-piece ; ”’ 
and to statements which appear in all 
the papers that female prisoners from 
Khartoum are being freely sold near 
Korti for £16 a-piece; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will autho- 
rize Lord Wolseley, by telegraph, to 
ransom these unfortunate victims, and 
also to ransom Slatin Bey and M. Cuzzi, 
now prisoners of the Mahdi ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I have seen the paragraph in Zhe Daily 
News to which the hon. Member refers ; 
but I am not aware whether the state- 
ments made in it are accurate ornot. It 
appears to me to be extremely doubtful 
whether it would be desirable to direct 
or authorize Lord Wolseley, as the hon. 
Member suggests, to ransom those un- 
fortunate victims, and it seems to be 
extremely probable that such a course 
might greatly tend to encourage the 
traffic that is said to be going on. With 
regard to Slatin Bey and M. Cuzzi, I 
can add nothing to what was stated the 
other day by my noble Friend the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The 
noble Lord said that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had taken no steps to ransom 
Slatin Bey or M. Cuzzi; but one of the 
main objects of Lord Wolseley’s Ex- 
pedition would be to secure the safety 
of those who remained loyal to the 
Egyptian Government, and that he 
wouid take every step that is likely to 
secure that object. He also said that 
Lord Wolseley had received full powers 
to take whatever steps he thought 
proper. 
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Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
whether the noble Marquess distinctly 
declined to advise can Wolseley by 
telegram that he was at liberty to ran- 
som these unfortunate persons, and 
especially Slatin Bey and M. Cuzzi? He 
also asked the Prime Minister whether 
he still adhered to the opinion that the 
Slave Trade had received a decided 
checkin the Soudan ? [ ‘‘ Order, order!’’ ] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is asking the noble Lord to reply to a 
Question he has already replied to; and 
is, therefore, not in Order. 


PROTECTION OF YOUNG GIRLS— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. CROPPER asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to introduce any measure this 
Session for the better protection of young 
girls ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes, 
Sir. The Bill introduced last Session 
into the House of Lords will be re-intro- 
duced there almost immediately. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—RIOT 
AT NEWRY—TRIAL AND ACQUIT- 
TAL OF WILLIAM ORR. 


Mr. O'BRIEN : I would like to ask 
the Solicitor General for Ireland a Ques- 
tion which I think he will have no diffi- 
culty in answering without Notice— 
Whether he has learned that William 
Orr, charged with discharging a re- 
volver from the Orange Hall at Newry 
on a Nationalist procession, was ac- 
quitted to-day by a Belfast jury; whe- 
ther it was sworn by the police that the 
prisoner threw the revolver out of the 
window when one of the barrels had been 
discharged ; and whether the jury not 
only acquitted Orr, but expressed their 
disapproval of the Nationalist procession 
permitted by Lord Spencer ; whether the 
further charge of riot against Orr will 
be proceeded with before a Belfast jury ; 
and, whether the trials of the other 
Orangemen charged with firing at the 
Nationalist procession will be entrusted 


to juries which have made so gross a) 


display of partizanship ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, he 
could not answer the Question. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: Will the hon. and 
learned Gentleman answer whether it is 
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intended to proceed with the cases 
against the Orangemen at the Belfast 
Assizes ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, he 
would speak to the Attorney General on 
the subject. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— 0— 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECLIONS (REDIS- 
TRIBUTION) (re-committed) BILL.—[Bu.49.] 


(Mr. Gladstone, The Marquess of Hartington, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Attorney General, 
The Lord Advocate, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman.) 


COMMITTEE. | Progress 23rd March.]} 
| NINTH NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
THIRD SCHEDULE. 


BorovuGHs To HAVE ADDITIONAL 
MEMBERS. 


Mr. SEXTON moved, in page 15, 
column 2, line 41, after the word ‘‘ Dub- 
lin,” to leave out the word “ four,’ and 
insert the word “five.” The hon. 
Member said the object of the Amend- 
ment was, of course, obvious. It was 
to increase, by one Member, the repre- 
sentation which was allotted by the Bill 
to the City of Dublin. He thought he 
should easily be able to show that the 
City of Dublin had been treated excep- 
tionally hardly in the Schedule; and if 
he established that contention he hoped 
to be able to lay before the Government, 
with great confidence, the Motion he had 
the honour to make. He was still fur- 
ther encouraged by the circumstance 
that the right hon. Baronet in charge of 
the Bill (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had 
dealt very tenderly with the claims of 
the City of Westminster, the proposed 
representation of which he had ugreed 
to increase from three Members to four, 
although the City of Westminster had a 
population of nearly 40,000 less than 
the City of Dublin, which had only four 
Members allotted to it, even with an 
extended boundary. The Motion which 
he desired to make was one which he 
thought would commend itself both to 
English and Scotch Members of the 
House. He did not propose to call in 
question the relative augmentation of 
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the representation allowed to the three 
countries under the Bill. He was satis- 
fied that the gross representation of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland should 
remain as it was now proposed ; and as 
the additional Member for the City of 
Dublin, if he were allowed, must be 
taken from some other constituency in 
Ireland, he conceived that the English 
and Scotch Members would be in a 
position to give a fair and impartial 
consideration to the case he proposed to 
make. It would also commend itself to 
men of all political Parties. The Motion 
was not made in the slightest degree in 
the interest of any political Party, and 
he eandidly confessed that if it was 
adopted he was unable to see to what 
particular Party it would work with ad- 
vantage. Indeed, he thought there were 
very few people in Dublin itself who 
could speak with confidence upon that 
point. The vital principle of the Bill 
was the principle of population. When- 
ever the Government had been attacked 
with reference to any of their proposals 
they had generally defended themselves 
by a reference to the principle of popu- 
lation ; and when they were not prepared 
to agree to an Amendment that was pro- 
posed they usually referred to the popu- 
lation principle in order to justify their 
objection to such Amendment. But 
before he came to the question of the 
population of the City of Dublin, he 
wished to say, in the first place, that he 
pleaded for Dublin as the capital city of 
Ireland. If any deviation was to be 
made from the strict principle of the 
Bill in the case of a capital city. it should 
be a deviation favourable, and not ad- 
verse. Dublin was a capital city in 
every respect, except that it was not 
the seat of the Legislature. It was 
formerly the seat of the Legislature, 
and he had no doubt whatever that it 
would very soon again occupy that 
position. But in the meantime, and 
until that result was secured, the special 
interests of Dublin were such as needed 
particular representation in that House. 
Questions relating to the municipal life 
of the city—to its rating, and to the 
collection of its rates, were constantly 
demanding attention ; and, therefore, he 
maintained that Dublin was entitled to 
the full measure of representation which 
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longer be cramped within artificial and 
restricted boundaries—that the bounda- 
ries ought to be so drawn as to include 
the whole City of Dublin, as it actually 
stood at the present moment; and that 
when the boundaries were so drawn the 
representation ought to be fixed ac- 
cording to the principles of the Bill to 
the full extent of the population. Speak- 
ing of Dublin as the capital of Ireland, 
he found it described by a standard 
authority as the centre of all the political, 
ecclesiastical, educational, fiscal, com- 
mercial, and military institutions of the 
country, and he might add that it was 
also the seat of judicature, and the 
centre, not only of literary and scientific 
research, but also of political Party or- 
ganization. The right hon. Baronet the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, in repulsing the case of Lime- 
rick last night, referred to the question 
of area. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that the area of the borough of 
Limerick was exceptionally large. Now 
he ventured to assert that no such point 
could be made in reference to the 
borough of Dublin, because the present 
extent of the Parliamentary borough of 
Dublin was only 5,500 acres. The ad- 
dition he proposed to make to that area 
was about 3,000 acres, so that the total 
area of the extended borough would only 
be between 8,000 and 9,000 acres, or less 
than one-third of the area of the present 
boundaries of the borough of Limerick. 
He found, by a Return issued in 1881, 
that the area of Sheffield in that year 
was 20,000 acres, or more than twice as 
much as he proposed to give to the bo- 
rough of Dublin; the area of Leeds 
was 22,000 acres, or more than twice as 
much ; and he thought he could point 
out upon the maps appended to the Re- 
port of the Scotch and English Boundary 
Commissioners at least half-a-dozen 
cases of boroughs where extensions had 
only been carried into effect under the 
fifth Schedule of the Bill, which covered 
an area more extensive than that which 
he proposed for Dublin—a borough 
much more considerable in point of 
population. He came now to the ques- 
tion of population, which was the vital 
point under the Bill. The unit of re- 
presentation in the Irish boroughs was 
47,000—that was to say, that for every 


it ought to have according to the prin-! Member allowed to an Irish borough 


ciples of the Bill. The position he laid 
down was this—that Dublin should no 


Mr. Sexton 


|there were 47,000 inhabitants in the 
borough. The unit for the Irish coun- 
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ties was 52,000 for each Member, and 
the average for all Irish Members, taking 
the counties and boroughs together, was 
a little over 51,000. Now the present 
population of Dublin was 273,000, 
which, with the four Members proposed 
to be given to the borough, allowed an 
average of 68,000 odd for each, or, in 
other words, the proportion of the popu- 
lation of Dublin was nearly one-half as 
much again as the proportion for the 
Irish boroughs in general. Moreover, 
the proportion for the borough of Dub- 
lin was one-third in excess of the general 
unit of population for the whole of 
Ireland. Perhaps the Committee would 
allow him to compare Dublin with the 
other Irish boroughs. Newry had one 
Member for 15,000 population, Kilkenny 
one for 15,000, Galway one for 19,000, 
Londonderry one for 29,000, Waterford 
one for 29,000, Limerick one for 48,000, 
Cork one for 52,000, Belfast one for 
55,000, and Dublin one for 68,000. If 
the representation of Dublin were cal- 
culated upon the basis of the average 
population of the Irish boroughs, the 
result would be as follows :—The popu- 
lation of Dublin was 273,000, and four 
Members for the borough upon the 
general average of 47,000 would give 
188,000, leaving Dublin a surplus popu- 
lation of 85,000 unrepresented. He 
would compare Dublin with the only 
other strictly parallel case of a borough 
that occurred in Ireland; he referred, of 
course, to the borough of Belfast. Dub- 
lin got four Members, with a population 


. of 278,000, but Belfast got four with a 


population of 221,000; so that Dublin, 
with an excess over Belfast of 51,000, 
got only the same representation, al- 
though the average of population 
for a borough Member was as low 
as 47,000, or 4,000 less than the excess 
of Dublin over Belfast. If he were 
fortunate enough to obtain an additional 
seat for the City of Dublin he presumed 
that the seat would have to be taken 
from some Irish county ; but he did not 
shrink for a moment from that test. He 
had been obliged, in previous debates, 
to agree with the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) that there was 
no tenable claim in the case of Drogheda 
or Limerick for the transfer of a Mem- 
ber from any Irish county, because if 
such a transfer were made the Member 
would have to be taken from a place 
representing a larger number of people 
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and given to a place representing a 
smaller. Therefore, he had found it 
impossible to maintain that position, 
having regard to the fact that the prin- 
ciple of population was the vital principle 
of the Bill; but he was prepared to say 
that Dublin was entitled to have another 
Member, even although that Member 
had to be taken from some Irish county. 
He had pointed out already that the 
county average for Ireland was 52,000 
for each Member, whereas the average 
in Dublin City was 68,000, or one-third 
in excess of the general county average 
in Ireland. The county average in Ire- 
land varied from 30,000 at Longford up 
to 70,000 in Clare; and out of the 32 
counties in Ireland there were no fewer 
than 30 in which the average of popula- 
tion for each Member was less than the 
unit proposed for the City of Dublin. 
He, therefore, contended that he was 
entitled to press upon the Government— 
and he believed they had no reply to his 
contention—that he was strictly adher- 
ing to their own principle of population 
when he claimed that Dublin was en- 
titled to take a Member from any one 
of those 30 counties. The right hon. 
Baronet had told them that the county 
of Tyrone was to have four Members 
for a population of 197,000, or one for 
every 49,000. The county of Tyrone, 
therefore, was the first of the Irish 
counties from which a Member might 
be taken. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE remarked, 
that Tipperary had a population of 2,000 
less. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
Baronet had distinctly referred to 
Tyrone. He had asked which of the 
Irish counties came first, and the right 
hon. Gentleman said Tyrone. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE remarked, 
that if he had said so he had made a 
mistake. Asa matter of fact the popu- 
lation of the two counties was almost the 
same; but that of Tipperary was 2,000 
less than that of Tyrone. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that was not so 
according to the Census Returns. 

Sim CHARLES W. DILKE stated 
that on referring to the Census Returns 
he found that the hon. Member was 
right. The population of Tipperary 
was 199,000, while that of Tyrone was 
197,000, or 2,000 less. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that in order that 
there should be no dispute he would 
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quote the actual figures. The popula- 
- tion of the county of Tyrone was 
197,233, which gave an average of 
49,308 ; and the population uf Tipperary 
was 199,612, which gave an average of 
49,908, so that the difference of 2,000 
was in favour of Tipperary. Therefore, 
if an additional Member was to be given 
to the City of Dublin it would have to 
come from the county of Tyrone. He 
would not, however, press that watter 
further than to say that each Member 
for Tyrone would only represent 49,000 
persons, while the average in Dublin 
was 68,000. If they took away one 
Member from Tyrone the average for 
each of the three remaining Members 
would be 65,000, while the average for 
five Members in the City of Dublin with 
an extended boundary would be one for 
every 63,000; so that after taking away 
a Member from Tyrone and giving him 
to Dublin the principle of population 
would still remain unviolated, seeing that 
the city and county average would still 
be practically the same. A very curious 
collateral result had followed from the 
abstention of the Boundary Commis- 
sioners from recommending the extension 
of the boundaries of the City of Dublin. 
The population of the county of Dublin, 
under the Bill, was 145,000. His pro- 
position was that 40,000 should be taken 
out of the county and put into the city, 
which would leave 105,000 in the county, 
and would still supply an average for 
each of the two Members above the 
county average for the rest of Ireland. 
But if the county was to be divided, as 
it now stood, its average would be 
72,000 for each Member—that was to 
say, that while they cramped the repre- 
sentation of the city, and starved the 
representation of the borough, they 
placed in the county the highest aver- 
age of any county in Ireland—namely, 
72,000. He had stated that the Boun- 
dary Commissioners declined to commit 
themselves to the recommendation of 
any extension of the boundaries of 
Dublin. What were the Instructions to 
the Commissioners? They were in- 
structed, no doubt, that the boundaries 
should be in conformity with Schedule 
5 of the Bill; but he found that their 
Instructions contained these words— 
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“Where it appears to the Commissioners 
from information obtained in the course of 
their inquiry that an alteration of the existing 
borough boundaries is desirable, a description 
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of the alteration shall be embodied in their 
Report. Should there be any such case the 
Commissioners will, before making any recom- 
mendation, take the necessary steps for satis- 
fying themselves whether or not there is any 
number of houses beyond the boundaries, but 
contiguous thereto, the occupiers of which, 
either by community of interests with the 
borough, or from any other circumstance, form 
part of the county population proper.”’ 


He would turn now to the plea of the 
Commissioners for declining to enter 
into that question in the case of Dublin. 
They said— 

“The Corporation of Dublin pressed upon 
us the propriety of incorporating with the City 
some of the external townships constituted 
under various Acts of Parliament, but with 
separate rating powers; but as it was evident 
that the proposed extensions were of such 
magnitude as to affect the representation of 
both county and borough, we pointed out that 
it was beyond our discretion to enter into the 
consideration of the question.’’ 


He contended that it was not beyond 
their discretion, because the words of 
their Instructions which he had just 
read enabled them and entitled them, 
if they thought it desirable, to inquire 
into the question of the extension of the 
boundaries of the borough without 
regard to Schedule 5 of the Bill. 
Schedule 5 governed the boundaries 
they were to make on the maps; but it 
was within their Instructions to inquire 
into the extension of boundaries. ‘They 
stated that the proposed extensions were 
of such magnitude as to affect the 
apportioned representation of both county 
and borough; but he maintained that 
that assertion was untrue. ‘it was abso- 
lutely and obviously untrue both as 
regarded the county and also as regarded 
the borough. The population of the 
county was 145,000. It was sought to 
take away 40,000 from it, leaving 
105,000, and giving an average of 52,000 
for each Member. That average was 
quite up to, if not beyond, the general 
average for a county constituency ; and 
how could the Commissioners, with 
decency, contend that the extension of 
the borough boundaries would affect or 
alter the apportioned representation of 
bothcounty and borough? It did nothing 
to affect the apportioned representation 
of the city and borough. He had 
pointed out that the average of the 
borough representation in Ireland was 
one Member for every 47,000 people, 
and he had shown that the representa- 
tion proposed to be given to Dublin was 
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one Member for every 68,000. The 
average of Dublin therefore, under the 
Bill, was 21,000 over the average re- 
quired for the representation of all the 
other boroughs in Ireland; and when the 
Government had already, by theSchedule, 
violated every principle of representa- 
tion by population in regard to the 
City of Dublin, it was superfluous and 
absurd for the Commissioners to refuse 
to inquire into the extension of the boun- 
daries of Dublin on the ground that it 
would do that which had already been 
done. The Commissioners seemed to 
think that the reason they assigned 
would not bear the test of inquiry, be- 
cause they proceeded to add another rea- 
son for not inquiring into the extension 
of Dublin City. They said that although 
the case of Dublin had been made the 
subject of a previous inquiry by a Mu- 
nicipal Commission in 1881, no legisla- 
tive action had been taken to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion. But no legislative action was taken 
in the case of Belfast. Nevertheless an 
inquiry was held in Belfast, and 13,000 
people were added, in order to eke out 
the necessary population and give the 
borough a presentable margin above 
the average. Although in Dublin legis- 
lative action was considered to be a 
necessity, in the Northern city no such 
object was held to be a vital one. A 
good many years had been spent and 
wasted in the efforts to extend the mu- 
nicipal boundaries of Dublin. A Select 
Committee of the House of Commons 
reported upon that question in 1878, 
and upon the recommendations of that 
Committee the Conservative Government 
of that day appointed a Commission of 
Inquiry. The Duke of Marlborough 
was Viceroy at the time, and in ap- 
pointing the Commission language of an 
imperative character was employed di- 
recting the Commissioners to report 
by a certain date in the following year. 
If the Conservative Government of seven 
years ago thought the question of the 
extension of the boundaries of Dublin 
an urgent and pressing matter then, 
although the Liberal Government of 
the present day professed to be more 
concerned about the principle of muni- 
cipal government than their Conser- 
vative Predecessors, they had, neverthe- 
less, been content to give all the recom- 
mendations which resulted from that 


cipal Commission reported, and at theend 
of that year the Government, with the 
Report of that Commission before them, 
recommending the extension of Dublin, 
excused themselves from carrying out 
the recommendation, on the ground that 
they were very busy with the Land Act. 
In 1882 they further excused them- 
selves, on the ground that arrangements 
for the working of the Land Act were 
still occupying their attention. In 1883 
Earl Spencer made a further excuse.to 
the Corporation of Dublin for not car- 
rying out the recommendations of the 
Commissioners, on the ground that the 
rating of Dublin required a revision, 
and that the Government had a measure 
in contemplation, which, however, had 
never come to light, for the amendment 
of the law relating to the local govern- 
ment of cities in Ireland. Last year Earl 
Spencer again excused himself to the 
Corporation, upon the still more vague 
and impalpable plea that he had other 
matters to.engage his attention. They all 
knew that matters of an extremely un- 
pleasant kind did occupy the attention 
of the Irish Government during a great 
part of last year; but from one excuse 
or another the Irish Government, for 
the last four years, had staved off this 
question of the extension of the munici- 
pal boundaries of Dublin. It was well 
known, however, that the authorities at 
Dublin Castle were never at a loss for 
excellent excuses for doing nothing. 
What were the recommendations of 
the Boundary Commissioners in 1881? 
What the Irish Members were now 
urging was an extension of Parliamen- 
tary boundaries, and not a municipal ex- 
tension, although both were based on 
the same principle. His contention was 
that Dublin and the townships converg- 
ing upon Dublin formed one body of 
people—one indivisible city, with a com- 
mon ground of enterprize. law, trade, 
and industry, and a common fund for 
income and profits. In the map ap- 
pended to the Report of the Municipal 
Commission of 1881 the part coloured 
blue represented the present borough 
of Dublin. The five other districts re- 
presented the five townships abutting 
on the city; and here he would direct 
the attention of the right hon. Baronet 
and the Committee to a very curious fact. 
One of the five townships—the town- 
ship of Pembroke—already formed part 





inquiry the go-by. In 1881 the Muni- 


of the Parliamentary borough of Dublin; 
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and side by side with it, lying alongside 
the present boundary of the city, alike 
in position, with a similar area, and dif- 
fering from it in no one quality that 
could be discerned, was the township of 
Rathmines. He would defy any human 
intelligence to point out any reason 
why the township of Pembroke should 
be included in the Parliamentary bo- 
rough of Dublin and the township of 
Rathmines left out. Two of these five 
townships were situated on the Southern 
side of the city, and two of them on the 
Northern. They were not distinguish- 
able to the eye from the city itself; and, 
as an illustration of the close and definite 
character of the tie which bound them 
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to the city, he might point out that there | 


were four lines of tram-cars running 
from the centre of the city to the outer 
extremity of these four townships, and 
the bulk of the people dwelling in the 
four townships earned their income as 
merchants’ clerks or artizans in the City 
of Dublin. They went into Dublin by 
the tram-car lines in the morning, and 
returned in the same way to their homes 
in the evening. Many of those persons 
had shops in Dublin, where they rea- 
lized their incomes, but lived with their 
families in one or other of those four 
townships. No test could be applied by 
which it could not be proved that those 
four townships were one in unity of 
position, in unity of interest, and in 
everything that could constitute a unity 
or give aclaim to onecommon govern- 
ment with the City of Dublin. He 
failed to see how the claim he made for 
the unification of these townships with 
the City of Dublin was to be contested. 
He believed he might say that Dublin 
was the only instance in the Three King- 
doms where the Government had re- 
fused to extend the boundaries of the 
city. He did not know any other case 
contained in the Report of the Com- 
missioners. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE remarked, 
that a similar extension had not been 
acceded to in the case of Drogheda. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was speaking 
now of the Report of the Commis- 
sioners. In every case where the Com- 
missioners had recommended an exten- 
sion of boundaries their recommendation 
had been adopted, and in most cases 
the Parliamentary boundaries had been 
made coincident with the municipal bo- 
rough. He would invite the Committee 


Mr, Sexton 
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to consider for a moment the remark- 
able contrast in the treatment of the 
Irish and the treatment of the English 
and Scotch constituencies in a similar 
position. Take the case of Birmingham. 
In the case ‘of Birmingham, the Boun- 
dary Commissioners had added four 
areas—three of them, judging from the 
groves and hills and dales they con- 
tained, being practically rural, and all 
of them outside the municipal boundary. 
Was he right in saying that that was 
the case? [Sir Cuartes W. Dike: 
No!] He (Mr. Sexton) had carefully 
examined the map, and he was of opi- 
nion that the areas proposed to be in- 
cluded within the Parliamentary bo- 
rough were outside the municipal borough 
of Birmingham. Birmingham already 
contained 436,000 people ; they proposed 
to add 36,000 more to it under the Bill, 
and to give seven Members to it; but if 
Birmingham were treated as Dublin was 
treated, it would only be entitled to six. 
In the borough of Bradford, with a 
population of 180,000, they had ex- 
tended the Parliamentary boundaries, so 
as to make them coincident with those 
of the municipality. By those means 
they had added 4,000, making the popu- 
lation 184,000, and they proposed to 
give to Bradford three Members. If 
they had treated Bradford in the same 
way as Dublin, that town would only be 
entitled to two. Then, again, there was 
the case of Bristol, with a population of 
206,000. Heasked the right hon. Baro- 
net’s attention to this case. The right 
hon. Gentleman appeared to doubt whe- 
ther the Parliamentary borough of Bir- 
mingham had extended beyond the 
municipality. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
had not ; the hon. Member was labour- 
ing under a misapprehension. There 
was a population of 36,000 outside the 
municipal boundary. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was glad of 
that admission; 36,000 people outside 
the municipal borough had been added 
to the Parliamentary borough of Bir- 
mingham, in order to entitle it to seven 
Members, and they had been added to a 
borough that already had a population 
of 400,000 within its boundaries, and 
a borough which had a co-extensive 
boundary for municipal and Parliamen- 
tary purposes. In that case the Govern- 
ment proposed to go outside the munici- 
pality and to add 36,000 more, in order 
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to entitle Birmingham to seven Mem- | already, before the introduction of this 
bers. In Ireland they altogether disre- | Bill, had its borough boundaries ex- 
garded the recommendations of a Com- | tended beyond the municipality. What 
mission to extend the municipal boun- | did the present Bill do? It added to 
daries, although in England, where a/| the city two Local Government Board 








municipality was already extended as far 
as it could be, they went outside and 
took in an additional area. All he would 
say was that the additional areas added | 
to Birmingham were in no respect urban. 
His point, however, was that the same 
treatment was not extended to Ireland, 
and that in Dublin the Government re- 
fused even to extend the municipal 
boundary to its natural limits; whereas | 
in England they first extended the muni- 
cipal boundary as far as it could go, and | 
then carried the Parliamentary boundary | 
beyond it. He would now take the case 
of Bristol. The Commissioners reported 
that in Bristol, before they set to work 
upon it, the boundaries of the borough 
and of the municipality were the same. 
Then, what had they done to it? The 
Parliamentary boundary of the borough 
was already extended as far as the muni- 
cipality ; but they had now actually added 
to Bristol three Local Government dis- 
tricts and part of a parish—having added 
to the borough a district as large as 
the old municipality itself. They had 
doubled, under the Bill, the size of the 
Parliamentary borough of Bristol, and 
they had added to it a population of 
47,000. In the case of Dublin he only 
asked them to add 40,000, and they re- 
fused. By the addition to Bristol they 
were enabled to give to that city four 
Representatives, but if they had treated 
Bristol as they had treated Dublin it 
would only have been entitled to three. 
And now he would turn to the case of 
Liverpool. In Liverpool, before the Bill 
was drafted, the borough and the muni- 
cipality had the same boundaries. They 
contained 550,000 people. What did the 
Government do under their Bill? Al- 
though they had already extended the 
borough to the utmost verge of the 
municipality, they actually added to 
Liverpool by the Bill so much of two 
great and populous parishes as was not 
already included within the boundary. 
To the population of 550,000 they added 
48,000 more, and they gave to that 
600,000 nine Representatives ; whereas, 
if Liverpool had been treated in the 
same way as Dublin, it would only have 
been entitled to eight. The Parlia- 








| representation. 





mentary borough of Manchester had 





districts containing a population of 
30,000, and to the borough thus created 
they proposed to give six Members; 
whereas, if they had treated it as they 
had treated Dublin, it would only have 
been entitled to five. The course pur- 
sued in regard to Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow was precisely similar. In each case 
large additions had been made to the 
Parliamentary boundaries, in order to 
make them coincident with the muni- 
cipal boundaries. The Government added 
20,000 people to Glasgow, which would 
entitle it to seven Members instead of 
six, and they had in the same way in- 
creased the boundaries of Edinburgh, in 
order to entitle that city to additional 
Then, he maintained 
that, on every ground of comparison, 
whether they contrasted Dublin with 
the other boroughs in Ireland, or with 
the Irish counties, or with the great 
boroughs of England and Scotland, the 


| City of Dublin was clearly entitled to 


another Member, and it was entitled, if 
its boundaries were properly extended, 
not only to five, but to six Representa- 
tives. He was, however, content to rest 
his demand upon five. He felt that that 
claim was supported by the vital prin- 
ciple of the Bill; and he believed that, 
in moving that the representation of 
Dublin be increased from four Members 
to five, he was making a demand which 
could not be refused except by a gross 
and palpable violation, in the case of 
Ireland, of the principle which had been 
freely applied to every other great city 
of the Three Kingdoms, and of the prin- 
ciple which the Government professed to 
rely on as the fundamental principle of 
the Bill. He therefore submitted the 
Amendment with the utmost confidence 
to the Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 15, column 2, line 41, after the word 
“ Dublin,” to leave out the word “ four,” and 
insert the word “ five,’’—(Mr. Sexton,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘four’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had no fault to find on that occasion 
with the speech of the hon. Member, 
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because the hon. Member had frankly 
met and faced the difficulties of the 
situation, instead, as he and others 
had done in former instances, of deal- 
ing only with general statements. On 
this occasion the hon. Member had fairly 
stated from what quarter he sought to 
take the seat which the acceptance of 
his Amendment would cost, and he had 
put before the Committee the claims of 
the City of Dublin as against those of 
the county of Tyrone. The hon. Mem- 
ber must excuse him if he reminded 
him once more of a remark which he 
(Sir Charles W. rn had made once 
or twice before—namely, that the Irish 
Members generally were treading on 
dangerous ground when they proposed 
to treat the Irish constituencies in any 
degree exceptionally, because the reten- 
tion of 103 Members for Ireland had 
been defended by the Government, and 
had been accepted by the House gene- 
rally in the earlier stages of the Bill, on 
account of the desirability of having an 
even scale as between the three coun- 
tries. The hon. Member had spoken of 
the Irish borough scale and Irish bo- 
rough averages as if they were standing 
by themselves ; but they were not. They 
were an essential portion of a scale 
which applied to the whole of the Three 
Kingdoms. The hon. Member had pro- 

osed to the Committee to extend the 
Leandatien of Dublin by adding, so far 
as he could make out from the Amend- 
ment which the hon. Member had placed 
on the Paper, a population of about 
44,000 people. The hon. Member said 
the area he proposed to add was 4,000 
acres. He (Sir Charles W. Dilke) made 
it very much more than that. 

Mr. SEXTON: How much more? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
made it nearly 8,000 acres; but he 
would not quarrel with the hon. Member 
on that score. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the total area of 
Dublin and of the county which he pro- 
posed to include within the boundaries 
of the borough was between 8,000 and 
9,000 acres. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
was a point upon which he could not 
agree with the hon. Member ; but it was 
not a point that was of particular im- 

ortance in the matter. The only dif- 
erence would be that the proportion 
which now existed in the borough and 
county area would be altered. 


Sir Charles W. Dithe 
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Mr. SEXTON remarked, that, of 


course, if 4,000 acres were added to the 
boundaries of the city the area of the 
county would be so much less. 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Member seemed to think that 
Dublin was treated in some way ex- 
ceptionally ; but he could not admit, in 
the least, that that was thecase. Dublin 
stood, in the scale of representation, in 
the place in which its population would 
entitle it to stand. Islington, for in- 
stance, was much larger than Dublin, 
and it had allotted to it, by the Bill, the 
same number of Members. Dublin, he 
admitted, was a little high up in the 
scale; but, of course, if they had a scale 
with averages, they must have some 
places above the average, and some 
places below. Ireland had many seats 
which were below the average of the 
towns to which the hon. Member had 
alluded. If they took the cases much 
above, and compared them with those 
that were much below, they might make 
out instances of apparent hardship; but 
such instances were inseparable from 
any proposal to deal with the constitu- 
encies as a whole. In proposing to 
extend the boundaries of Dublin, the 
hon. Member proposed to make a boun- 
dary which, in his (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke’s) opinion, would be of a some- 
what irregular and objectionable shape, 
especially in regard to the inclusion of 
Kilmainham. He, however, did not 
propose to argue the question on that 
ground. The hon. Member had gone 
through a number of English and Scotch 
cases, and had contrasted the refusal of 
the Commissioners to extend the Dublin 
boundaries with the readiness with which 
the extension of boundaries had been 
granted in various English and Scotch 
constituencies, and in the case of Belfast. 
He (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had, on 
several former occasions, told the Com- 
mittee that the Government had not 
proceeded upon any uniform plan in 
regard to the extension of borough 
boundaries. Each case had been con- 
sidered separately, and on its merits. 
For instance, in the case of Glasgow the 
extension was small, and was only in- 
tended to bring the Parliamentary boun- 
dary up to the municipal limits. That 
extension was not made for the purpose 
of giving additional representation to 
Glasgow, because Glasgow was rather 
short of the average number of Mem- 
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bers. The hon. Member for Glasgow, 
and the people of Glasgow, were de- 
sirous of a large extension of the bo- 
rough boundaries, so that a much 
larger population might be included 
than had been included. 

Mr. SEXTON remarked, that such 
an arrangement would have disturbed 
the representation, so far as population 
was concerned, of two counties ad- 
joining. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that, no doubt, that would have been 
the case. The Government, however, 
would not have resisted the proposal on 
the ground of disturbance between county 
and borough. But when they came to 
examine iton its own merits, they ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the argu- 
ments in favour of an extension were 
not tenable. There was a great objec- 
tion altogether apart from that of in- 
cluding people outside in the towns. 
When such an inclusion was made, it 
was simply for Parliamentary reasons ; 
but in this case it was proposed to be 
done for municipal purposes. The hon. 
Member had said nothing about the 
wishes of the population of the county 
of Dublin: outside the present Parlia- 
mentary borough; but he (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) fancied, from letters he had 
received, that there was considerable 
objection on the part of the people out- 
side to being included within the limits 
of the City of Dublin. But, no doubt, 
the feeling in regard to the municipal 
extension and municipal rates had some- 
thing to do with that opposition. He 
assumed that the Corporation of Dublin, 
as was the case with the Corporation of 
Glasgow, would be quite willing to say 
that the enlargement of the Parliamen- 
tary borough should be without pre- 
judice to the question of municipal 
boundaries; but still the people of the 
suburbs, he fancied, had a great dislike 
to any proposal for including them in 
the city. In many of these cases the 
people living outside disliked, and would 
greatly resent, the idea of being included 
within the limits of a city ; and that feel- 
ing strongly existed, he believed, in the 
suburbs of the City of Dublin. That 
was an argument which, in several other 
cases, had been used before the Com- 
mittee. There were many cases where 


they could extend, and bring into the 
town everything that properly belonged 
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tothetown. Such, judging from the maps, 
and from what he had heard, was the 
case in Belfast. They could easily 
extend the limits so as to include every- 
thing that properly belonged to Belfast ; 
but it was not so in the case of Dublin. 
The extensions proposed by the hon. 
Member would not include within Dublin 
everything clusely connected with and 
commercially forming part of it. It ap- 
peared to him that in Dublin they had 
to face the same difficulty as that with 
which they had to deal in Glasgow, in 
London, and on Tyneside — namely, 
that they could never get quite to the 
end—that they could never, by any such 
extension of boundaries as the Commit- 
tee was likely to sanction, include the 
whole urban population, having more or 
less to do with the life of the town. They 
had had, in the case of Tyneside, a pro- 
posal for the extension of the borough 
of Newcastle, so as to include the whole 
urban district ; but it had been thought 
better to deal with the matter by the 
formation of single-Member county di- 


(Redistribution) Bill. 


visions. They had dealt both with 
Glasgow and Tyneside upon that prin- 
ciple, and he thought not unfairly. With 


respect to Birmingham, on the extension 
of the boundaries of which the hon. 
Gentleman had dwelt, that case would 
have to be considered under the next 
Schedule, and the Amendments which 
had been placed upon the Paper; but 
when the hon. Member, in a facetious 
way, spoke of the additions made to 
Birmingham, being rural, because of 
the ‘ groves,” ‘‘dales,” ‘‘hills,” and 
other romantic names borne by some of 
those places, he was taking a very falla- 
cious test as to the true character of par- 
ticular neighbourhoods, as anyone fami- 
liar with the Metropolis itself could easily 
show. In his own constituency (Chelsea) 
there were several ‘‘hills,’’ and ‘‘ dales,’’ 
and ‘“‘groves;” but it could not be 
argued, from that fact, that the popula- 
tion was rural. The hon. Member had 
severely criticized a remark of the 
Boundary Commissioners that the ex- 
tension of Dublin, and an addition to its 
number of Members, would affect the 
representation of the county and of the 
borough as regarded numbers. The 
hon. Member said that that was untrue ; 
but he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) would be 
disposed to say it was perfectly true. He 
fancied the hon. Member must have 
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misunderstood the sense in which the 
Commissioners used the phrase. What 
they meant was that the proposal for 
the extension of the City of Dublin was 
made with the view of gaining an addi- 
tional Member for the city, and that that 
was shown by the nature of the pro- 
posals of the hon. Member himself. 

Mr. SEXTON remarked, that Dublin 
was to have an additional Member 
already. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: But not 
according to the scale. 

Mr. SEXTON: What scale ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
referred to the scale of population which 
prevailed throughout the United King- 
dom. Dublin did not stand in the 
highest place upon the scale; but was 
below certain other boroughs. There 
was, at least, one borough with a larger 
population than Dublin, to which it was 
only proposed, by the Bill, to give four 
Members. He, therefore, maintained 
that Dublin was fairly treated according 
to the scale in the Bill. If the hon. 
Member could show that the Bill pro- 
posed to give five Members to any 

orough smaller than Dublin, it would 
be a strong argument in favour of his 
Amendment, and he (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) would be satisfied that a mistake 
had been made. So far, however, was 
that from being the case, that there was 
no instance of a borough with a less 
poenten than Dublin having over four 

embers allotted to it. 

Mr. SEXTON wished to remind the 
right hon. Baronet that it was intended 
to give five Members to Leeds, which 
had a less population than Dublin would 
have with its extended boundaries. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
hon. Member said ‘‘ with its extended 
boundaries ;’’ but the Government went 
on the boundaries as defined by the 
Bill. It was impossible to contend 
that, as the Bill stood, Dublin was un- 
fairly treated. He would admit at once 
that if they added 42,000 to the popula- 
tion of Dublin, as the hon. Member pro- 
ge that city would be entitled to a 

fth Member. That was exactly what 
the Boundary Commissioners meant when 
they said that the proposed extension of 
boundaries would affect the representa- 
tion of counties and boroughs. The hon. 
Member proposed that Dublin should 
have an additional Member, because of 
the addition of 42,000 population. 


Sir Charles W. Ditke 
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Mr. SEXTON said, that what he had 
stated at the beginning of his speech 
was that he did not intend to raise the 
question of the relative representation of 
the Three Kingdoms. He had said 
that Dublin must be treated on its own 
merits. 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
in that case, if the hon. Member desired 
to separate Ireland from England, he 
(Sir Sharles W. Dilke) must point out 
again that it was a dangerous thing for 
the Irish Members to raise the question 
of the equality of representation .be- 
tween the Three Kingdoms, or to at- 
tempt to upset the arrangement by 
which the Government considered they 
were justified in retaining 103 seats for 
Ireland. If they were to upset the 
even scale, and were to hold that Dub- 
lin ought to be represented by a larger 
number, they would lose all the ground 
on which they now took their stand for 
keeping the representation as it was. 
The hon. Member wanted both to eat his 
cake and have it. He wanted to keep 
103 Members, and yet desired to cut the 
feet of the Government from under them 
by establishing an Irish scale which 
would remove the justification for re- 
taining 103 Members. On all the grounds 
he had stated, he must ask the Commit- 
tee to reject the Amendment of the hon. 
Member, although on this occasion the 
hon. Member had acted fairly by the 
Committee in placing before it an alter- 
native. 

Dr. LYONS said, that no one felt 
more constrained than himself, from the 
circumstances of the case, to vote for 
the Amendment. He thought there 
was every justification for it; and it 
could not be contended that Dublin was 
not perfectly entitled to five Members. 
An inquiry had already taken place by 
a Select Committee into the propriety of 
extending the boundaries of the City of 
Dublin. The Commissioners took con- 
siderable pains to inquire into the whole 
subject. In addition to that Committee, 
there had been a Royal Commission 
upon the same question, upon which 
several able and distinguished persons 
were appointed to inquire into the whole 
circumstances of the case. One of the 
Commissioners was Mr. Exham, a gentle- 
man now deceased, but of high charac- 
ter and great ability, and well known 
to many Members of the House. An- 
other Commissioner was Mr. O’Brien, 
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who filled a distinguished position in 
Ireland in connection with a most im- 
portant public Department — namely, 
the Prisons Board—and whose position 
pointed him out as a gentleman in whom 
the public could repose complete con- 
fidence. The Commissioners applied 
themselves, with the greatest possible 
diligence, to the examination of the sub- 
ject intrusted to them, and presented a 
Report. He could not see how the con- 
clusions they arrived at could be suc- 
cessfully contested. They stated that, 
in their opinion, the extension of the 
City of Dublin had been too long neg- 
lected, and that it ought to be under- 
taken immediately. That was, no doubt, 
in the contemplation of the Govern- 
ment of which right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were Members, because there 
were circumstances which showed that 
the late Government had intended to 
extend the boundaries. He had spent 
the greater part of his life in the City 
of Dublin, and he knew there was no- 
thing more artificial or unsustainable 
than to attempt to draw a distinction 
between the City of Dublin and its 
suburbs. The functions of one were 
identical with those of the other. There 
was a continuous line of streets, bearing 
the same names, running through the 
Parliamentary borough into the sur- 
rounding districts; and the suburbs 
were, to all intents and purposes, part 
of the city, and undistinguishable from 
the Parliamentary borough. There might 
have been distinctions in former days; 
but they ought no longer to be tolerated. 
The identity of the population was the 
same; persons occupying businesses in 
the city had their private residences in 
those outlying townships; and in every 
respect, so far as the suburban property 
was concerned, it belonged to what was 
practically and popularly known as the 
City of Dublin. He, therefore, con- 
tended that the artificial distinction 
which now existed ought no longer to 
be maintained ; and the day must come, 
before very long, when it would be uni- 
versally recognized that such a distinc- 
tion was altogether untenable. His own 
opinion was that that day had come. 
The right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill had stated what amounted in 
substance to this—that the case of the 
townships outside the Parliamentary bo- 
rough of Dublin, although in direct 
contact with it, had been fully inquired 
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into by the Boundary Commissioners. 
That was not the case. What had really 
occurred was this—when the Commis- 
sioners found that the population of Dub- 
lin, within its present boundaries, was 
exhausted by the four Members awarded 
to it by the Bill, they proceeded no fur- 
ther with an inquiry which he(Dr. Lyons) 
maintained they were in a legal sense 
bound to make—namely, what should 
really be the proper limits and require- 
ments of the city. He was forced to the 
conclusion that an artificial limit was laid 
down in the first instance, and that the 
Instructions given to the Commissioners 
had been something to this effect—‘* You 
are to give four Members to the City of 
Dublin; but when you have got a proper 
number of population for four Mem- 
bers, according to the scale laid down, 
then you are to go no further with your 
investigation.” An arbitrary line was 
drawn at that point, and the inquiry was 
not allowed to proceed further. He be- 
lieved that such a principle constituted 
a blot upon the Bill, and that there had 
been a failure to do justice to the City 
of Dublin such as to necessitate a re- 
examination of the whole case. The re- 
striction of four Members placed upon 
Dublin by no means did justice to the 
city, according to the scale which the 
Government had themselves laid down. 
Why should the City of Dublin be de- 
prived of its fair share of representa- 
tion? Why should Dublin have four 
Members only in the face of nine Mem- 
bers for Liverpool, and seven for Glas- 
gow ? He certainly hoped that the ques- 
tion would be reconsidered upon the 
Report. The Committee had already 
departed from the hard-and-fast line 
laid down in the Bill in the case of 
Westminster, the representation of which 
had been raised from three to four ; but, 
as far as he remembered the figures, 
the population of Westminster was not 
nearly as great as the present popula- 
tion of Dublin. Having transgressed 
the rule in the case of Westminster, and 
shown that the Government were not 
adopting a hard-and-fast line, he thought 
they would act not only unfairly, but 
illogically, if they continued to apply a 
hard-and-fast line to Dublin. He trusted 
that the case of Dublin would be treated 
as one of the reserved cases for ulterior 
consideration. The right hon. Baronet 
who had charge of the Bill a few nights 
ago said that as far as possible the policy 
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of the measure was to retain the natural 
boundaries for boroughs; but that con- 
tention failed altogether in the case of 
Dublin, because in that case some most 
unnatural and artificial boundaries had 
been created. The Government only 

roposed to give four Members to Dub- 
in, and had drawn an arbitrary line and 
prevented further investigation. He 
contended that the Government ought to 
re-open the investigation into the boun- 
daries of Dublin for Parliamentary pur- 

oses. In the future, Dublin would 

ave to fight many contests in that 
House; but where would she be with 
only four Members ? 

Mr. MACMAHON said, he had lis- 
tened with attention to the speech of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board; but he failed to ascertain how 
he accounted for the fact that 118,000 of 
the population of the City and County of 
Dublin were unrepresented. The City 
of Dublin contained a population of 
273,000, and the county 145,000, mak- 
ing a total population for the city and 
county of 418,000. The initial average 
number for one Member was 52,000, 
which would entitle the county and city 
to eight Members. The hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), however, only 
asked for seven—two for the county, 
and five for the city. The city, accord- 
ing to its population, was entitled to 
five seats. The population was 273,000, 
and five Members would give an average 
of 55,000 for each seat; and if hon. 
Members would look over the printed 
list, they would find that there were 
numerous seats provided for a less popu- 
lation than 55,000. He hoped the right 
hon. Baronet would reconsider the mat- 
ter, and give five Members to the City 
of Dublin, as proposed by the Amend- 
ment, Great discontent existed in the 
city in regard to the manner in which it 
had been treated. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR desired to call 
attention to the extraordinary manner 
in which the debate had been conducted 
by the Government. In the first place, 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board had 
been sitting upon the Treasury Bench 
absolutely alone during the discussion 
of this important matter. The Com- 
mittee were discussing the representa- 
tion of the chief city of Ireland—its Me- 
tropolis; and surely in the discussion of 
that question they were at least entitled to 
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have Her Majesty’s Government repre- 
sented by more than a single Member. 
At the end of one of the speeches they 
had, indeed, been left without a Repre- 
sentative of the Government at all, be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman dis- 
appeared; and at a breakneck pace, 
panting and puffing, they saw the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) coming in to take 
part in a discussion not one word of 
which he had heard. He (Mr. O’Connor) 
ventured to say that such a proceeding 
was neither decorous nor respectful to- 
wards the Irish Members. He did not 
think it was difficult to answer the argu- 
ments of the President of the Local 
Government Board. He had no wish 
to be personally disrespectful to the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but he could not 
help describing the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman as eel-like, because no 
sooner had the right hon. Gentleman 
been answered in one argument than he 
immediately, with pantomimic velocity, 
put forward another, leaving the Com- 
mittee in some bewilderment as to the 
real ground of his opposition. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sex- 
ton) had pointed out that if Dublin were 
treated as Leeds was in the Bill it 
would be entitled to additional repre- 
sentation. ‘Oh dear no,” said the 
right hon. Gentleman, ‘that is not so.” 
His hon. Friend immediately pointed 
out that it would be soif the boundaries 
of Dublin were increased. Whereupon 
the right hon. Gentleman said thathe was 
not talking about any increase of boun- 
daries, although that was the whole 
gravamen of the arguments of the hon. 
Member for Sligo. He (Mr. O’Connor) 
wished to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the different manner in which 
London and the Irish constituencies 
were treated. Last night they were 
discussing the representation of West- 
minster, and the right hon. Gentleman 
swallowed the proposals of his own Bill, 
and stated that he was going to give 
another Member to Westminster. The 
result of adding one Member would be 
that Westminster would have a Repre- 
sentative for every 59,000 inhabitants ; 
while Dublin, according to the present 
proposal, would only have one for every 
68,000, and one for every 79,000 if the 
boundaries were extended. He main- 
tained that that was the very reverse of 
the principle which was supposed to 




















regulate the Bill, and the reverse of the 
principle on which the attention of the 
House of Commons was drawn to the 
Bill when it was first mentioned by the 
Prime Minister. He referred to the 
remark of the Prime Minister when the 
right hon. Gentleman was not speaking 
upon the Parliamentary Elections (Re- 
distribution) Bill, but upon the Repre- 
sentation of the People Bill, and when 
he found occasion to give a historic and 
prospective view of what the Parliamen- 
tary Elections (Redistribution) Bill 
would do. In the sketch which the 
right hon. Gentleman then gave he 
said that one of the things to which 
great attention would have to be paid 
was the distance of constituencies from 
the seat of power. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was very much ridiculed for 
laying down that principle; but it re- 
quired no argument to show that a con- 
stituency which was distant from the 
political centre of the country fairly de- 
manded larger representation than con- 
stituencies which were situated at the 
centre of political power. Everyone 
knew that a London constituency, from 
the nature of things, would be able to 
bring greater pressure to bear upon the 
political and Parliamentary decision of 
the country than a constituency at a ro- 
mote distance from the political centre. 
In point of fact, the great complaint 
which was made in every part of the 
country with regard to the Metropolis 
was that the Metropolis exercised an 
undue influence and pressure upon the 
Legislature of the country. That was 
an argument used by the Prime Mi- 
nister over and over again when fighting 
his Russo-Turkish Campaign against 
the late Conservative Government. 
His argument was that London was 
‘‘Jingo,” and that the country was 
pacific; but owing to the fact that Lon- 
don was the centre of political gravity, 
those who were in favour of a “Jingo” 
policy were able to overthrow the pacific 
policy of the rest of the country. But, 
notwithstanding the attitude in this re- 
spect which had been assumed by the 
Prime Minister, they found the opposite 
principle laid down by the Government 
now. Westminster—the very constitu- 
ency in which the Houses of Parliament 
were situated—was to have one Repre- 
sentative for every 59,000; while Dublin, 
which was removed physically by 60 
miles of sea from Great Britain, and 
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morally and politically by countless 
millions of miles from the centre of 
— gravity, was only to have one 

epresentative for every 68,000 popula- 
tion. He maintained that that was a 
monstrous contradiction of the principles 
laid down by the Government them- 
selves. What was the answer of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board to the arguments of the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr.’ Sexton)? His 
hon. Friend laid down the principle that 
if Dublin were treated like the English 
constituencies, it would be entitled to at 
least one, and probably to two addi- 
tional Members. ‘To show that that 
was so, he would take one or two cases. 
Leeds, according to the present arrange- 
ment, with a population of 309,000, 
would return one Member for every 
61,000 population, and would have five 
Members in all. Sheffield would have 
five Members for 284,000, which gave 
the proportion of one Member for every 
56,000 population. Thus Leeds would 
have one for 61,000, Sheffield one for 
56,000, while Dublin was only to have 
one for 68,000. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had restated one argument 
which he (Mr. O’Connor) confessed that 
he was unable to understand. He stated 
that it was very dangerous to raise the 
question of the scale of borough repre- 
sentation. Why was it dangerous? The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think 
that if that argument were raised the re- 
sult would be to show that Ireland was 
not entitled to retain its present number 
of 103 seats. The Irish Members were 
not at all afraid of that argument, and 
he did not see why they ought to be, 
when it was clearly shown that Leeds 
was to have one Member for every 
61,000 population, Sheffield one for 
every 56,000, and Dublin only one for 
every 68,000. Under such circum- 
stances, the right hon. Gentleman said 
the Irish Members ought to be afraid 
of raising the question of the proportion 
of population to the representation. If 
Dublin were treated in the same way 
as Leeds and Sheffield, upon its present 
population, without any extension of 
boundaries, it would be clearly entitled 
to five Members. With the extension 
of the boundaries which his hon. Friend 
proposed to carry out, Dublin would 
be represented by one Member for 
every 79,000 population, whereas Leeds 
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would have one for every 61,000, 
and Sheffield one for every 56,000. 
Nevertheless, the right hon. Gentleman 
warned them, in the most solemn and 
portentious manner, that if they raised 
any objection to the proportion of popu- 
lation to the representation they would 
be treading very dangerous ground. As 
to the question of boundaries, why 
should they not be increased? The 
right hon. Gentleman suggested that if 
the boundaries were increased, it might 
be held by some of the townships that 
the question whether they were to be 
included within the municipality or not 
was prejudged; but it would be very 
easy for the Corporation of Dublin to 
give a guarantee that nothing in the 
Parliamentary boundary should affect 
the question of municipality. There 
was one fact to which he wished to call 
the attention of the Committee, and it 
was this—that wherever the townships 
outside a constituency objected to be 
included in the Parliamentary boun- 
daries in England or Scotland, on the 
ground that it would prejudice the re- 
turn afterwards, their representations 
were thrown over and disregarded. 
Then why should not these townships be 
included in the case of Dublin? He 
would tell the Committee why. Their 
exclusion from Dublin was intended for 
the purpose of creating a constituency in 
the county of Dublin, which was sup- 
mee to be hostile to the National 

arty. It was intended, in reality, to 
make a certain portion of the county of 
Dublin a Tory preserve. He had not 
the slightest objection to the Irish 
Tories being adequately and properly 
represented in that House. He would 
be quite willing that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Dub- 
lin University should haveallthe 33 Mem- 
bers the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said the so-called Loyal minority in 
Ireland was entitled to, provided the 
National Party were to get as many 
Irish Members in England and Scotland 
as they would be entitled to have on the 
same scale. He did not, however, see 
the least chance of that. On the con- 
trary, it was all the other way. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board and the Boundary Commissioners, 
acting on the Instructions of the Go- 
vernment, had taken care to reduce to a 
minimum the representation of the Irish 
Nationalists, whether situated in Eng- 
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land or in Scotland. The Government 
refused now to give this additional 
Member for Dublin, although he quite 
agreed with the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) that the political com- 
plexion of the Member who would be 
returned was altogether problematical, 
and could be foretold by nobody. The 
right hon. Gentleman refused because it 
would interfere with the arrangement of 
the Bill, and yet he consented to give 
an additional Member for Westminster, 
which would certainly interfere just as 
much with the arrangement of the Bill. 
In fact, from beginning to end, by 
every quibble and caprice of jerry- 
mandering, the framers of the Bill had 
sought to deprive the Irish Nationalists 
of adequate representation in that House. 
He, therefore, felt bound to join his 
hon. Friend in offering to the proposal 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board the most strenuous oppo- 
sition in his power, so that, even al- 
though they were unable to succeed in 
the object they had in view, they would 
make their protest so emphatic as to 
convince the Government that the rights 
of the Irish people were not to be inter- 
fered with with impunity. 

Mr. MELDON said, the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had brought for- 
ward the Amendment with so much 
force and argument that he had left 
very little, if anything, for his Friends 
to say in support of it. He (Mr. Meldon) 
had listened with attention to the ob- 
jections which had been urged by the 
right hon. Baronet in charge of the Bill, 
and he must say that, with one excep- 
tion, the speech of the hon. Member for 
Sligo had been left entirely unanswered. 
The only exception was, that on the 
scale fixing the number of population for 
a borough in the United Kingdom, and 
giving 103 Members to be divided upon 
that scale for Ireland, it was impossible 
to give a fifth Member to Dublin. That 
was the only argument adduced by the 
right hon, Baronet in justification of 
keeping the Bill as it stood. But the 
Government had failed to adduce, either 
now or at any other time, any reason 
whatever why any weight should be 
attached to this argument. If the Irish 
seats were now proposed to be fixed at 
103, and it could be urged that that was 
a larger proportion than Ireland was 
entitled to, the argument of the right 
hon. Baronet might have some force in 
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support of a proposal for a reduction of 
the number; but when once it was con- 
ceded that Ireland was to have 103 
Members, no force whatever was left 
in that argument. Therefore, the one 
reason which had been adduced why 
there ought not to be 103 Members, dis- 
tributed according to the principles on 
which Members were allocated in Eng- 
land and Scotland, altogether failed ; 
and if there were to be 103 Members, it 
was clearly demonstrated, and no at- 
tempt had been made to establish the 
contrary, that in Ireland, if the prin- 
ciple of population were to be adopted, 
Dublin, with its present boundaries, was 
entitled to an additional Member. Even 
throwing that argument altogether aside, 
and adopting the population principle 
which was followed in fixing the number 
of Members for the United Kingdon, it 
was plain that Dublin did not, under 
the present Bill, receive her fair share 
of representation. It would be found 
that in England, when it was sought to 
give an additional Member to a bo- 
rough, this principle was invariably 
acted upon—that an extended boundary 
was provided which was made to include 
a sufficient additional population to jus- 
tify the concession of an additional 
Member. According to the statement of 
the right hon. Baronet, the only result 
of extending the boundaries of the City 
of Dublin would have been to take away 
a portion of the county population and 
give the city the right to another Mem- 
ber. No reason whatever existed why 
the Boundary Commissioners should not 
have further extended the boundaries 
of Dublin, unless it was for the purpose 
of depriving Dublin of an additional 
Member. The argument was that the 
boundaries of Dublin ought not to be 
extended, and that, in accordance with 
the scale, it already had its full number 
of Members. But, unfortunately for 
that argument, the boundaries had been 
extended, although only to such an ex- 
tent as could be done without increasing 
the number of Members to which the 
city was entitled according to the scale 
of the Bill. The Commissioners took in 
one township, but left out two others. 
If they had taken in another township 
the population would have been so in- 
creased that an additional Member could 
not have been refused. Therefore, to 
his mind, it was perfectly clear that the 
only object the Boundary Commissioners 





had in extending the boundaries by 
taking in the Pembroke district and 
omitting the Rathmines and the Kil- 
mainham districts, was to add to the city 
without making it necessary to increase 
the number of Members to five instead 
of four. What was the reason alleged 
for not further extending the boundaries 
of Dublin? It was that the population, 
living outside the boundaries, had no 
desire to be taken in. Now, he certainly 
had not heard any such reason assigned, 
and he did not believe there was any 
considerable number of persons in Dub- 
lin, or in the suburbs, who desired to 
leave the boundaries as they were. The 
right hon. Baronet said he had received 
letters from certain persons who said 
they objected to any proposal for ex- 
tending the boundaries; but, notwith- 
standing such an objection, the boun- 
daries had been extended so as to in- 
clude the township of Pembroke, which, 
as compared with Rathmines, was cer- 
tainly by far the most rural district of 
the two. The district taken in by the 
Commissioners was a district composed 
of villa residences, and was far more 
rural than the districts which had been 
excluded. There was not a single part 
of it which could be properly designated 
as astreet. But what was the case in 
regard to Rathmines? There, they had 
a continuous row of streets—one called 
Upper, and the other Lower—and dis- 
connected simply by a bridge. There 
was a large number of continuous shops ; 
and so far as its urban character was 
concerned, of all the townships it was 
possible to include the one selected 
was the one which, upon every ground, 
ought to have been left out. He failed 
to see, however, what use there was in 
arguing the matter when the Govern- 
ment distinctly told the Committee that 
they would make no alteration. There 
was practical unanimity among the Irish 
Members upon the question. He knew 
thatin Dublin the people were entirely 
unanimous, and it was unintelligible to 
them why on earth thetownship of Pem- 
broke should have been included and 
the other townships left out. To his 
mind it was as clear as the sun at noon- 
day that the Commissioners had instruc- 
tions, for some reason or other, to extend 
the boundaries of Dublin so as to limit 
the number of Members to four, and not 
to justify an increase to five. That was 
the only intelligible way of explaining 
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what had been done, and the refusal, 
now, of the Government to make any 
alteration in their proposals, although 
none of them knew anything about the 
locality or the wishes of the people of 
Dublin, proved that they had arrived at 
a foregone conclusion, and that it was 
only wasting time to expend further 
argument upon the subject. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he was not 
going to follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board into the arguments he had 
presented to the Committee in opposition 
to the Amendment. Those arguments 
were founded upon certain ascertained 
figures; and he (Mr. Plunket) thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman had shown 
that, according to the general scheme 
and plan of the Bill, Dublin, in re- 
gard to its representation, had been 
dealt with on sound principles. He 
was not going to express any opinion 
himself as to how many Members he 
should like his native city to return, if 
he could depend upon returning what 
Members he liked. That was not the 
question he desired to discuss; but he 
had risen to order to correct an impres- 
sion which had been left by the hon. 
Member who had just sat down in 
that part of his speech in which he 
challenged the statement of the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
that the opinion in favour of in- 
cluding the outlying townships was not 
universal. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that he had received representa- 
tions to the effect that the proposal to 
extend the boundaries did not secure the 
universal assent which it was supposed 
to have secured. Now, he (Mr. Plunket), 
speaking from his own knowledge, was 
bound to say that not only did that pro- 
posal not receive the universal assent of, 
but that almost the universal opinion in 
the townships affected was that they 
ought not to be included in the Parlia- 
mentary boundaries of the City of Dub- 
lin. Hewould cite one strong argument 
in support of that view—namely, that 
when the matter was being considered 
by the Boundary Commissioners in Dub- 
lin, and a scheme as nearly as pos- 
sible similar to that which was now 
proposed was put forward in reference 
to the township of Rathmines, which 
was by far the most important of those 
townships, the township itself thought 
it worth while to employ the most 
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eminent counsel at the Irish Bar to 
resist it on their behalf. It was only 
right that the Committee should be 
acquainted with that fact, and should 
know that the almost universal feeling 
of the townships was opposed to the 
Amendment, and to the proposal for 
including them within the Parliamentary 
boundaries of the City of Dublin. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
knew the City of Dublin perhaps better 
than he knew the parish of Paddington, 
in which he resided at the present mo- 
ment. He, therefore, thought that he 
was entitled to address the Committee 
upon the statement which had been 
made by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just acdressed the 
Committee, that the inhabitants of the 
township of Rathmines objected to be 
included in the Parliamentary boundary 
of the City of Dublin. If that were so, it 
arose from the simple reason that the 
local taxation of the City of Dublin 
amounted to something like 10s. in the 
pound on the valuation, and the inhabi- 
tants of the outlying townships were 
simply afraid that one of the con- 
sequences of being included within the 
Parliamentary limits of the city would 
be that hereafter they would be com- 
pelled to contribute in a similar propor- 
tion to the local taxation. He thought 
the Committee was bound to throw that 
consideration on one side, and unless the 
townships were able to bring forward 
some reason quite apart from a senti- 
ment based on their own self-interest— 
some reason that would commend itself 
to the common sense of the Committee— 
this objection, even ifit prevailed, should 
not be accepted for one moment. The 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Meldon) stated that the township 
of Pembroke was, comparatively speak- 
ing, a rural township. It was a rural 
township, divided by a canal from the 
City of Dublin, and divided in the same 
way that Rathmines was divided from 
Dublin—by a bridge ; but while the one 
consisted of villa residences, the other 
was the continuation of a line of streets 
from Dublin extending over a distance 
of more than a mile, with houses as close 
together as in any part of London. Yet 
this district was absolutely shut out, 
while the township of Pembroke was 
included. He hoped that the right hon. 
Baronet in charge of the Bill, whose 
conduct of it had won the admiration 
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and approval of hon. Members on both 
sides of the House, would take this 
question seriously into consideration 
before the Report. He was sure that if 
there was any reason why the township 
of Rathmines would object to be in- 
cluded within the City of Dublin, it was 
only the reason which would be obvious 
to everyone—that they did not want to 
pay an additional tax of 4s. in the pound 
for local rates for the mere privilege of 
being included within the Parliamentary 
area. That objection, however, ought 
only to apply to an extension of the 
municipality, and not to the extension of 
the boundaries for Parliamentary pur- 
poses. No other intelligible reason 
could be brought forward to justify the 
distinction between those townships and 
the city proper which now existed. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he was not at all 
surprised to find that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin(Mr. Plunket)agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) that Dublin had been treated 
on sound principles. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself represented 
aconstituency which had been treated 
so tenderly by the right hon. Baronet 
that 70,000 persons outside Trinity Col- 
lege had only the same political weight 
as 2,000 within its walls. He was not 
at all surprised, therefore, at the view 
which the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had taken of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s objection. He had listened to 
the right hon. Baronet with a good deal 
of attention, and it seemed to him that 
the right hon. Baronet had really left 
unsaid the only effective thing that could 
be alleged against the proposal now 
made—namely, that the mischief was 
done, and that the whole matter was con- 
cluded by an arrangement between the 
Heads of the Whig and Tory Parties— 
an arrangement made without the 
slightest reference to the Representa- 
tives of Ireland. For good or evil the 
Ministry had bound themselves by law 
that 103 Members was the proper pro- 
portion of Members for Ireland, and the 
only question, therefore, to be settled 
now was whether those 103 Members 
had been fairly and equitably distributed. 
Could anything be more utterly inde- 
fensible than the contrast between the 
measures meted out to Dublin and Bel- 
fast? Supposing that Belfast were the 
capital of Ireland, and supposing thet it 
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contained, like Dublin, 273,000 inhabi- 
tants, and that with an extension of 
boundaries it would contain 317,000, as 
Dublin would have if the recommenda- 
tions of Exham’s Commission were car- 
ried out, did anyone mean to suggest that 
those $17,000 so-called ‘ Loyalists” in 
Belfast would have been dismissed with 
four Members? He ventured to say 
that the Government proposal under 
such circumstances would not have 
stopped short at the modest figure of 
five. The present population of Belfast, 
even with the addition made to it by the 
Boundary Commissioners, would only be 
221,000. If the rate of increase which 
had been going on in Belfast for 10 years 
before the Census were maintained—and 
it was perfectly notorious that the popu- 
lation as well as the prosperity of Bel- 
fast had been declining instead of grow- 
ing—but even admitting that it would 
increase at the rate of 1,300 a-year, it 
would be a quarter of a century before 
its population reached the population of 
even the present restricted borough of 
Dublin; and half-a-century, if Rathmines 
and the other townships were thrown in 
with Dublin, in the same way as the 
townland of Holywood and thestraggling 
districts around Belfast had been in- 
cluded in the boundaries of that borough. 
Had the right hon. Baronet given any 
sort of satisfactory reason why Dublin, 
as the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) had pointed out, should be 
cramped and mutilated within an un- 
natural boundary line, while Belfast 
received its full and natural develop- 
ment? He believed that the only 
reason that would for a moment hold 
water was that the population of the 
suburbs of Belfast was of the same 
politics as the dominant Party of Bel- 
fast, while the population of Rathmines 
was notoriously a nest of Tories; and it 
was supposed that there would be more 
likelihood of securing a Tory seat by 
leaving them out, and keeping them 
as a carefully arranged Tory preserve 
where they were, rather than adding 
them to the population of the city. As 
had been pointed out by several hon. 
Members, Rathmines was really a con- 
tinuation of the streets of Dublin. The 
line of demarcation between Rathmines 
and Dublin was simply artificial, and 
not half as wide as the division between 
the two banks of the pond in St. James’s 
Park, nor half the width of the Chamber 
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in which they were then assembled. 
Although the long and straggling sub- 
urbs of Belfast were taken in order to 
make a fourth seat for the borough, 
this compact portion of the City of Dub- 
lin was cut off in order to preserve a 
Tory seat forthe county. The matter 
was one which, in his opinion, would 
not bear a moment’s argument. Even 
with the population which was now 
proposed to be added to Belfast, the 
population of that town would still be 
50,000 under that of the present bo- 
rough of Dublin; and what the Com- 
mittee were really asked by the right 
hon. Baronet to do was to say that 
55,000 persons in Belfast, because they 
were Orangemen, and had certain poli- 
tical views, were entitled to equal elec- 
toral power with 68,000 Nationalists in 
the capital of the country. He confessed 
that he looked in vain for any sort of 
explanation of that most galling and 
unfair contrast which had been drawn 
between Belfast and the capital of the 
country. If Belfast excelled Dublin in 
commercial greatness, or if it could be 
pointed to as a great centre of enlighten- 
ment and of intelligence, he could 
understand the favour shown to it. But 
he did not think its warmest advocate in 
that House would point to Belfast as a 
place to which such a distinction should be 
applied. It was a place which had never 
to this day admitted a Roman Catholic 
into its Corporation, and only recently 
it had exhibited its liberality by rioting 
and breaking convent windows. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) had dealt with the question of 
where they were to find the additional 
Member ; and he confessed that Trinity 
College was as much over-represented 
as the City of Dublin was under-repre- 
sented by the Bill. But Trinity College 
was defended upon the same principle 
which had been put forward in defence 
of the extension of the boundaries of 
Belfast, and the refusal to extend those 
to Dublin—namely, the principle of 
keeping up and maintaining the contrast 
which was observed in the treatment 
of the so-called Loyalists and the Na- 
tionalists of Ireland. One of the secrets 
of the failure to govern Ireland had 
been that Her Majesty’s Government 
never gave a thing without crooking it. 
They could not make the concession of 
the new franchise to Ireland without 
making it as ungraciously and grudg- 
Mr. O Brien 
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ingly as was possible. He would not 
go into the question of the interesting 
tricks the Boundary Commissioners had 
applied, even with regard to the four 
seats givento Dublin. The Committee 
would have an opportunity of discussing 
that question hereafter; but even if the 
Government should succeed, by their 
present daring course of procedure, in 
depriving the Irish Party of full repre- 
sentation in Dublin, and in cutting the 
representation down even from five to 
three, he thought that, from their own 
point of view, they would find the achieve- 
ment dearly purchased by leaving in the 
minds of the people of Dublin and of 
Ireland a feeling of soreness and in- 
justice. 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
several Members, and especially the last 
speaker, had referred to a contrast be- 
tween the treatment accorded to Belfast 
and to the City of Dublin under the 
present Bill. He, therefore, thought it 
would be as well to give the Committee 
some facts, in order to show that there 
were many large boroughs where the 
averages were higher than in Dublin, 
and which, according to the arguments 
of hon. Members, must be even worse 
treated. There were the cases of Bat- 
tersea and Islington. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to cite the case of some four- 
Member constituency. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had already given several four-Member 
boroughs. The hon. Member spoke of 
the unfairness of giving Dublin one 
Member for every 68,000 population. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: As contrasted with 
one Member for every 55,000 in the 
borough of Belfast. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
was picking out the lowest places that 
were in the scale, and, as he had already 
pointed out, every scale must have its 
high and low places. He had already 
mentioned Newcastle-on-Tyne, the great 
city of Manchester, Kensington, Mary- 
lebone, Oldham, and several of the 
Metropolitan Divisions. 

Mr. SEXTON asked how many Mem- 
bers it was proposed to give to those 
boroughs ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
number varied. Some had two, some 
three, and others four; but they were 
all in the scale. All he wished to show 
was that there were worse cases than 
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that of Dublin. Taking his own consti- 
tuency —the parish of Kensington — 
which was increasing far more rapidly 
than the City of Dublin, according to 
the Census of 1881 it had a population 
of between 81,000 and 82,000, and it 
was only to have one Member. The 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Meldon) was altogether wrong in 
saying that the Commissioners had ex- 
tended the boundaries of Dublin so as 
to include the township of Pembroke. 
That was not so. Pembroke was already 


Dublin. The hon. Member for Mallow 
(Mr. O’Brien) said the secret of the 
matter, and the real objection of the 
Government to this proposal, was that 
the arrangement with the Opposition 
precluded it; but he might say that the 

uestion of the extension of the boun- 

aries of Dublin formed no part what- 
ever of any arrangement. 

Mr. MAYNE said, that as the right 
hon. Baronet had given examples favour- 
able to his own side, he (Mr. Mayne) 
would mention cases that went the other 
way. Take the case of Bristol. Bristol, 
with a population of 206,503, was to 
have four Members, or one to each 
51,625. Then, again, there was the 
case of Kingston-upon-Hull. Hull had 
a population of 161,519, and the average 
there was only 40,379. Nottingham was 
a stronger case still. The population 
was 111,631, which for three Members 
gave an average of 37,210 for each 
Member. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Member was quite mistaken. The 
hon. Member was taking the Census 
Returns of the population of the Parlia- 
mentary borough; but Nottingham had 
been enormously extended. 

Mr. MAYNE continued: It was said 
that there was an objection on the part 
of Rathmines to be incorporated with 
the City of Dublin for Parliamentary 
purposes. No hon. Member who had 
spoken had given the Committee the 
real reason why the inhabitants of the 
township of Rathmines objected to row in 
the same boat with Dublin for Parliamen- 
tary purposes. The right hon. Baronet 
had assigned noreason whatever, because, 
probably, he was not aware of any ; but 
he (Mr. Mayne) was pretty sure that 
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son why that township objected away 
from him. It was certainly no part of 
the policy of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Plunket), although 
he knew the reason very well, to allow 
the Committee to become acquainted 
with it. The reason was this—it had 
nothing to do with taxes or anything of 
that kind, but, as the Committee had 
already heard from more than one hon. 
Member, Rathmines was virtually part of 
the City of Dublin. The division coon 
them was merely an artificial one, con- 
sisting of a narrow canal; and in regard 
to some of the streets, the upper portion 
was in Dublin and the lower part in 
Rathmines, just outside the municipal 
boundary. All the inhabitants of Rath- 
mines were entitled to the Parliamentary 
franchise; but the position they occu- 
pied enabled them to enjoy practically 
a double voting power, and that was the 
secret of the opposition of the inhabi- 
tants of Rathmines to the proposal to 
transfer them to the City of Dublin. 
Nearly 90 per cent of the male adult 
population of Rathmines and of the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood were citizens 
of Dublin—that was to say, that they 
had warehouses in the city where they 
carried on their business in the daytime, 
being rated for those places and entitled 
to vote in the borough elections, while 
they resided in Rathmines or the neigh- 
bourhood, and, being rated for their re- 
sidences there, enjuyed a second vote 
for the county. Now, if Rathmines 
were added to Dublin, even if Dublin 
were to get a fifth Member in conse- 
quence of the extension of the boun- 
daries, these gentlemen would only be 
able to vote once—namely, for the city. 
That was the gravamen of the whole 
case. It was only natural and quite 
reasonable, from their point of view, that 
they should object to lose the privilege 
they now enjoyed-—namely, that of a 
double voting power. Whenever a Ge- 
neral Election occurred they were en- 
abled to vote within the city as urban 
voters and without the city as rural 
voters. It was patent that a consider- 
able number of gentlemen now voting 
outside the city, as rural voters, if trans- 
ferred in future to the city would inter- 
fere materially with the voting power of 
the county of Dublin. Those gentle- 
men were perfectly acquainted with the 
favourable position in which they now 
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stood, and, indeed, they had made an 
extraordinary request to the Boundary 
Commissioners when they were sitting 
in Dublin. They claimed not only to 
be left as they were, as voters for the 
county, but they said—‘‘ We are an 
urban population, although outside the 
city, and we think that in addition to 
the votes we already possess within the 
city, as county voters in the county 
there ought to be another seat given to 
us as ar urban district.” When his 
hon. Friend the Member for Mallow 
(Mr. O’Brien) said that the bargain was 
made and sealed, and that no alteration 
would be permitted, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
shook his head; but it seemed to him 
that he was justified in dissenting from 
the negative gesture which the right 
hon. Baronet made. If this question 
was still open, he said that some other 
and a much stronger case ought to be 
made out for the proposed representation 
of the City of Dublin than had been 
made out up to the present time. The 
right hon. Baronet had only given two 
reasons why the present state of things 
had been permitted to remain. One of 
them was the objection of the surround- 
ing townships to being included in the 
Parliamentary borough ; the other rea- 
son was indeed an extraordinary one, 
and if the right hon. Baronet had known 
Dublin half as well as hon. Members on 
those Benches, he believed he would 
not have made use of it. The right 
hon. Baronet said it would be intro- 
ducing a most inconvenient precedent 
if the Parliamentary boundaries were 
extended in the manner recommended 
by the Royal Commission which sat to 
consider this subject; but let the right 
hon. Baronet look into the facts of the 
case. The present Parliamentary bo- 
rough of the City of Dublin, for some 
extraordinary reason which he had never 
heard explained, went all the way down 
to the Cross of Black Rock and the sea 
coast. Indeed, the Cross of Black Rock 
was nearly two miles further than Rath- 
mines, so that if in the past it had been 
thought proper to extend the boundaries 
to the centre of Black Rock township, it 
was a sufficient reason for including now 
the populations of Rathmines and Kil- 


mainham. He regretted that there was | 
no chance of a further opportunity pre- | 


senting itself for the consideration of 
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the question, because he felt sure that 
the right hon. Baronet, on further con- 
sideration, would see that the reasons 
which had been furnished by him in re- 
spect of the proposed boundaries, and 
which he invited the House of Commons 
to accept, were not such as the Commit- 
tee ought to follow. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, 
here was a case in which Irish Members 
were all practically agreed upon a cer- 
tain question with reference to the City 
of Dublin, and, instead of taking into 
consideration the opinions of the ma- 
jority of the Irish Members upon a purely 
Irish question, the right hon. Baronet 
the President of the Local Government 
Board got up and gave his decision 
without giving any heed to the expres- 
sions of opinion which he had received 
from Irish Members on both sides of 
the House. Throughout the discussions 
on this Bill the Government had treated 
Ireland unfairly, and in every place 
where it was possible they had so ar- 
ranged the boundaries as to secure the 
greatest possible degree of representa- 
tion for the miserable Orange hierarchy 
in Ireland which now, with the assist- 
ance of an Army, held Ireland for the 
British Crown. But looking at all that 
had taken place throughout these dis- 
cussions, he did not think there had 
ever been a case of more clear injustice 
than the case with reference to the City 
of Dublin. Here were two suburban 
districts of Dublin excluded from the 
city boundaries for some unknown rea- 
son—Kilmainham and Rathmines—both 
of which, as had been abundantly 
pointed out, were practically part and 
parcel of the City of Dublin. And yet, 
in spite of the fact that a great majority 
of the citizens of Dublin were anxious 
to have their Parliamentary boundaries 
settled in a compact way which would 
embrace the whole city, in spite of the 
fact that the majority of the Irish Mem- 
bers of all shades of opinion in that 
House were in favour of the inclosure 
| within the boundaries of those two dis- 
| tricts, the right hon. Baronet in charge 
of the Bill would not accede to their de- 
mands. And why? Because it appeared 
that he had received certain letters from 
persons in Dublin saying that they 
would not like to have those two dis- 
tricts brought into the boundaries of 
the city. The hon. and learned Mem- 
| ber for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) said in 

















the course of his very able speech that 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board had 
received letters from certain parties in 
Dublin deprecating the idea of including 
Rathmines and Kilmainham inthe boun- 
daries of the City of Dublin. Would 
the right hon. Baronet be kind enough 
to inform hon. Members from whom he 
received those letters, and would he say 
that the people who wrote them had in- 
fluence sufficient to counterbalance the 
influence which was possessed by the 
majority of the Representatives of Ire- 
land inthat House? Certainly to Irish 
Members it must be considered a matter 
of extreme humiliation to find that the 
right hon. Baronet made his decision in 
accordance with the advice contained 
in letters from people whose names were 
unknown, and that he paid no attention 
whatever to the demands of the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland in the House of 
Commons. He maintained that there 
was a very great deal of injustice in the 
conduct of the Government in refusing 
to pay some attention and consideration 
to the demand which Irish Members 
had put forward that day. Well, he 
was sorry that there was no prospect, as 
apparently there was none, of the Go- 
vernment giving way to the demand of 
giving to Dublin an extra Representa- 
tive; that there was no probability that 
Dublin would get the five Members to 
which it was entitled. Still, from every 
other point of view he was glad that 
the Government had taken up their pre- 
sent position with regard to this ques- 
tion, because when the news reached 
Ireland to-morrow morning that Irish 
Members of all shades of opinion had 
proved that Dublin wanted and was 
entitled to have five Members, and that 
the right hon. Baronet and his Colleagues 
had paid no attention to the claims of 
the City of Dublin, the people of Ire- 
Jand would regard the action of the Go- 
vernment as one further proof of the 
fact that they had very little to expect 
in the way of justice from the British 
Government. It had been pointed out 
that there would be some difficulties in 
including in the boundaries of Dublin 
the two districts of Rathmines and Kil- 
mainham. No doubt there were diffi- 
culties, but they would not be insur- 
mountable difficulties. If an exception 


could be made in any part of the Bill 
with regard to Ireland, that exception 
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should be made in the case of ¢he_City ‘ 
of Dublin, which, as it had already been 
pointed out, was the centre of the social 
and political life of the gountry. He 
was perfectly sure that if ibqrete a case 
of giving to London an extra Member 
to which it might be entitled, that some 
other part of England would be made 
to suffer or made to do without a due 
measure of representation, in order that 
the capital of the British Empire should 
be fully represented. Now, what Lon- 
don was to England, Dublin was to Ire- 
land. London was the centre of the 
Empire and of Great Britain; Dublin 
was the centre of Ireland, and Irish 
Members asked that the capital of Ire- 
land should have a fairer and fuller re- 
presentation. They asked the Govern- 
ment to take from some other district, 
say, from the county of Tyrone, a Mem- 
ber, and give it to Dublin, in order that 
the City of Dublin, with its great in- 
terests, might have an adequate meed of 
representation. It was an extraordinary 
statement,as coming from the right hon. 
Baronet, that in fixing the boundaries 
of electoral districts in Ireland, care 
had been taken that those districts 
should be fixed on the principle of the 
arrangements made as to England and 
Seotland. Now, he contended that they 
were entitled to have the electoral dis- 
tricts in Ireland fixed with respect to 
Irish circumstances and requirements 
alone, and without any reference to the 
circumstances or requirements of Eng- 
land and Scotland at all. The Govern- 
ment might mix up England and Scot- 
land as much as they pleased in this 
matter of boundaries; but in fixing the 
boundaries in Ireland, he repeated that 
regard ought not to be had to ciroum- 
stances which might exist in England 
and Scotland. Unfortunately, the Go- 
vernment had not acted in this way, 
and accordingly Orange boundaries had 
been drawn in Ireland, and Members 
had been given to certain places on 
arrangements made in England and 
Scotland. Ireland was a separatecountry 
from Great Britain, and as a separate 
country, and inhabited by a population 
totally different from that of England 
and Scotland, he contended that it ought 
to have had a Redistribution Bill all to 
itself. But it was not to be wondered 
at that in this respect, as well as in 
other respects, the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Redistribution) Bill was unsatis- 
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factory to the people of Ireland. He 
understood that before the Bill was 
drawn up, Her Majesty’s Government 
had given sufficient consideration to the 
interests of Scotland by inviting Scotch 
Members to meet them in conference 
and discuss the scheme of the Bill. He 
did not know whether that was the fact ; 
but certainly, if it were, it was the most 
extraordinary thing, that in these muat- 
ters relating to everything that con- 
cerned Ireland, neither Her Majesty’s 
Government nor right hon. Gentlemen 
on the Front Opposition Bench had the 
common fairness, or the common polite- 
ness, to consult even one Member for 
Ireland in respect of the redistribution 
of seats. The Government were going 
to redistribute the electoral divisions in 
England and Scotland, and they very 
properly consulted the wishes of English 
and Scotch Members ; but although they 
had done so, they had not acted in the 
same way with regard to the wishes of 
Irish Members. He supposed the Go- 
vernment regarded Irish Members as 
mere nonentities, or possibly irrespon- 
sible persons; at any rate, they did not 
extend to Irish Representatives that 
justice which they had extended to 
Scotch Members. Under these circum- 
stances, he said that they had in Ireland, 
from the beginning to the end of the 
Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) 
Bill, every cause for complaint. As he 
had said, justice was being done to the 
City of London; but Dublin was not to 
have adequate representation in that 
House. But although there was no 
possibility of getting this question set- 
tled in accordance with the wishes of 
Irish Representatives, he was glad, as 
he had stated before, that the Govern- 
ment was so stubborn, because their 
stubborness would prove to the people 
of Ireland that, whether in respect of 
redistribution or other legislation, they 
had nothing to expect in the shape of 
consideration from English Members in 
that House. 

Mr. KENNY said, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had argued in this 
case that there were certain places in 
England, which he named, much more 
unfavourably treated than the City of 
Dublin, and he had pointed to two in- 
stances in which the boundaries had 
been extended and additional Members 
given. The Government had given two 
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Members to the City of Dublin; but 
they refused to extend the boundaries, 
and therefore he said that the contrast 
made by the right hon. Gentleman was 
utterly unfair. Hon. Members on those 
Benches wanted the Government to ex- 
tend exactly similar treatment to Dublin 
as they had done to other boroughs in 
the United Kingdom. They wished it 
to have its fair chance as compared with 
other places, and it had been pointed 
out that by extending the boundaries, 
and adding one more Member, a con- 
dition of things would be brought about 
which would leave Dublin fairly repre- 
sented, as having one Member to every 
63,000 of the population, and that would 
still leave it to compare most unfavour- 
ably with many English and Scotch con- 
stituencies. Now, in the case of the 
City of Edinburgh, the capital of Scot- 
land, the position of which was almost 
perfectly analogous to the position of 
the City of Dublin, it would be found 
that it had had two Members added to 
its former representation, and that the 
population was only 236,000, or 40,000 
less than the population of Dublin, 
which city was only to have the same 
number of Members. Now, if they 
added to that portion of the suburban 
district of Dublin the district which 
Irish Members asked should be added, 
and retained the present proportion of 
Members, they would have a represen- 
tation in the proportion of 79,000 people 
to each Member, while, if they added 
one Member, they gave something like 
a fair proportion. As far as England 
was concerned, it was only the case of 
one or two Metropolitan boroughs which 
could be cited as an unfair and unjust 
arrangement. ‘There was another point 
to which he desired to refer in connec- 
tion with the refusal of the Government 
to listen to the request of Irish Mem- 
bers. Their proposal extended to, and 
would meet, an anomaly, and it would 
put an end to the inconsistency which 
had been occasioned by the Boundary 
Commissioners. The Instructions to the 
Boundary Commissioners were that, as 
far as possible, all suburban districts 
should be included in one constituency. 
Irish Members desired to add to the 
City of Dublin certain outlying suburban 
districts ; but at the present time, under 
the provisions of the Bill as it stood, 
the Government divided those suburban 
districts into two separate divisions. 
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Another point which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet put forward, and upon which the 
changes had been rung by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Plunket) was that the people of Rath- 
mines objected to Parliamentary conso- 
lidation with the City of Dublin. and 
the right hon. Gentleman argued that 
they objected because there was such a 
great difference in the relative taxa- 
tion as between the City of Dublin 
governed by the Corporation of Dublin 
and the outlying districts, and that 
an injustice would be inflicted on the 
outlying districts by their being in- 
corporated with the City. But he 
would point out, what everyone knew, 
that the difference of taxation referred 
to was in all probability purely tempo- 
rary in its character; and, further, that 
the real objection of some of the inhabi- 
tants of Rathmines to Parliamentary 
consolidation with the City of Dublin, 
was that they wished to preserve their 
present double system of voting. An- 
other advantage to be gained by adding 
Rathmines to the City of Dublin was 
that the compactness of the constituency 
would be thereby greatly improved. At 
the present time the shape of the Par- 
liamentary boundaries of the City of 
Dublin was something like that of a 
tennis bat; there was a thin narrow 
line running out from the City of Dublin 
which had no connection with it, and 
which was detached from its natural 
constituency, the Southern portion of 
the county of Dublin. If they added 
Rathmines and the other districts in the 
same direction with this line, they would 
add to the constituency a district which 
would greatly improve its formation. 
This consolidation and compactness of 
constituencies had been directly recom- 
mended to the Boundary Commissioners, 
and they had been instructed to effect it 
wherever it was possible. There was 
no case more convenient for, or which 
more clearly demanded the application 
of, that principle than the case of the 
City of Dublin ; but in this respect the 
Boundary Commissioners had plainly 
disobeyed their Instructions. The right 
hon. Baronet could not defend the posi- 
tion he had taken up logically in any 
way; he seemed to argue that, as a line 
had been laid down, there must be no 
departure from it with regard to the 
City of Dublin. If the Government and 
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the Opposition distinctly stated that 
they would not accept any Amendment 
which might be proposed in Committee 
on this Bill, he said the sooner the dis- 
cussion on this stage of the proceedings 
terminated the better it would be. He 
thought it would be much more in ac- 
cordance with strict justice and equity 
if the Government would accept, in 
matters of this kind, arguments which 
they could not logically meet, and thereby 
afford satisfaction and content to persons 
who were directly concerned. But if 
they continued to refuse that just pro- 
portion of representation which they 
laid claim to,it would lead to discon- 
tent, and leave this question a source 
of future agitation, no matter how final 
the Government might think the pre- 
sent measure would be. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had listened 
attentively to the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet in charge of the Bill, and 
although he believed that some of his 
arguments were entitled to a certain 
amount of consideration, he did not 
think that the right hon. Baronet had 
made out a very strong case. There 
were one or two points with regard to 
the representation of Ireland which he 
(Mr. Biggar) thought were entitled to a 
considerable amount of attention. One 
was the way in which the Boundary 
Commissioners were instructed and the 
way in which they had acted with re- 
spect to Dublin and Belfast. In the 
case of Belfast, they had introduced 
into the Parliamentary borough a very 
considerable area which, in fact, could 
not be fairly called an urban district at 
all. The place was studded, to a large 
extent, with detached villas, and had 
nothing about it which entitled it to be 
considered part of the town; but in 
Dublin they refused to admit into the 
Parliamentary borough districts which 
were clearly urban in their character. 
For those reasons he thought the con- 
tention of the right hon. Baronet was 
not sound, and that he ought to give 
way to the arguments of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). 
Another contention of the right hon. 
Baronet was that there were certain 
anomalies with regard to the represen- 
tation of the country as a whole. Of 
course, that was perfectly well known ; 
but, on the other hand, he (Mr. Biggest) 
contended that it was the duty of the 
Committee, as far as possible, to make 
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the redistribution of political power as 
nearly equal as possible. It was very 
clear that Belfast had a greater repre- 
sentation than Dublin had; but Dublin 
was the capital of the country, the place 
where the chief professional men re- 
sided, and where the educational estab- 
lishments of the country were situated 
to a larger extent than any other Pro- 
vincial town, and therefore, from that 
point of view, Dublin, he said, was very 
much worse treated than it should have 
been. Seeing that Dublin was a place 
of much more real importance than any 
other part of Ireland, he contended that 
the Government ought to deal with it 
as they had just done with Westminster 
—that was to say, they should give it 
another Member at the expense of some 
over-represented constituency. They 
could take it away from the county, 
which was rather over-represented ac- 
cording to the present arrangement, the 
population being under 200,000. He 
thought the Government should give 
way, and agree to the Amendment. 

Mr. GRAY said, that most extreme 
discontent had been caused by the pro- 
posed arrangement with reference to the 
representation of the City of Dublin, 
and, as he did not understand from the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet who 
had charge of the Bill that this was a 
question upon which the Government 
were absolutely bound by their compact, 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would take it into his serious considera- 
tion. Under the scheme, no doubt un- 
authenticated, but never repudiated by 
the Government, which was published 
in Zhe Standard as the draft scheme, it 
was proposed not to give the same 
number of Members to Dublin and Bel- 
fast, but to give Dublin twice as many 
Members as Belfast; but after con- 
sideration, and probably consultation 
with the Representatives on the other 
side of the House, the Government, in 
their matured scheme, were found giv- 
ing an equal number of Members to 
Belfast and Dublin. The discrepancy 
was so enormous that it was only by a 
device that it could be defended for one 
moment. The device was to extend the 
boundaries of Belfast, as recommended 
by the Exham Commission which sat a 
couple of years before, and to refuse to 
extend the boundaries of Dublin as re- 
commended by the same Commission. 
The Boundary Commissioners in their 
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Report gave as their reason for the 
repudiation of the recommended exten- 
sion in the ease of Dublin, that legisla- 
tion had not followed that recommenda- 
tion. But legislation had no more 
followed in the case of Belfast than in the 
case of Dublin, and the argument was, 
therefore, as good in the one case as it 
was in the other; and if legislation 
did not follow the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission, who, he would 
like to know, was to blame? The Go- 
vernment had been appealed to again 
and again to adopt the recommendations 
of their own Commission, and to act on 
them. Questions had been put in that 
House; Motions had been made, and 
deputations had waited on the Head of 
the Irish Government on the subject ; 
but all of no avail. It was out of the 
power of the Local Authorities to carry 
out’ the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. All that the Commission did 
was to dislocate all local arrangements 
and induce Dublin to hang up its re- 
form pending the adoption of the re- 
commendations of the Commission—to 
leave Dublin to stew in its own gravy, 
waiting for the Government to carry out 
the recommendations of the Commission. 
And now they were told that because 
the Government did not do its duty in 
one respect it was a good excuse for not 
doing its duty in another. He did not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
was well acquainted with Dublin; but 
anyone who had ever taken an active 
interest in this matter, and was fairly 
well acquainted with Dublin, would 
know that Rathmines was absolutely a 
continuous portion of the city—that a 
continuous street ran into it, and that 
there was no real distinction between 
Rathmines and the city proper. In 
Dublin they had this extraordinary state 
of things, that while the borough ex- 
tended in one direction far away into 
the rural districts, in another its artifi- 
cial boundary shut out a portion of the 
city. The only argument the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had addressed to the 
Committee in favour of the retention of 
the present extraordinary boundaries 
was that certain persons in Rathmines 
had written to him objecting to the pro- 
posed absorption of the township. He 
(Mr. Gray) was not aware that in any 
other case the views of individual resi- 
dents had guided the policy of the Go- 
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vernment. He had been under the im- 

ression that general principles had 
se laid down, and that the Govern- 
ment had made up their minds to follow 
them. No doubt, many private indi- 
viduals had made representations to the 
Government in regard to their consti- 
tuencies or other districts affected by the 
Bill; but he did not know that they had 
paid any particular attention to such 
representations. Now, if the present 
scheme, which was most imperfect and 
unfair, were adopted, Dublin would 
have no chance of fair representation 
for many years to come. He himself 
did not regard the matter from a political 
standpoint. He did not think it would 
affect the political Parties one way or 
the other. He did not think it would 
give a seat to the Home Rule Party or 
take one away from the opposite Party ; 
but he knew that on the fortunes of the 
municipality and the general community 
in Dublin it would exercise a very great 
effect. They were now maintaining an 
artificial division between one portion of 
the city and another portion. That di- 
vision would have effects more far-reach- 
ing than concerned Parliamentary repre- 
sentation—it would establish a distinc- 
tion in municipal affairs and in social 
affairs, and would keep up a rivalry 
between persons whose interests ought 
to be identical, and who ought to work 
together. To say for a moment that 
because a certain number of persons in 
Rathmines who under the existing sys- 
tem enjoyed the unfair privilege of two 
votes—one for the city and one for the 
county—whilst some of them possessed 
old corrupt franchises such as the free- 
man franchise, and voted for parts of 
the county other than those in which 
their residences were situated—to say 
that because of this therefore these 
people should retain their qualifications 
in violation of all principles of common 
sense and of the principles of the Bill 
itself, was a most preposterous proposi- 
tion. Dublin, asat present arranged, had, 
he believed, the largest numbers for 
each Representative. It was only beaten 
by Glasgow—which was a case rather 
to be avoided than followed. They had 
treated Glasgow as badly as they pro- 
posed to treat Dublin. He maintained 
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that the proportion of inhabitants to 
each Member in Dublin would be still 
above the average of the United King- 
dom, even if the boundary were properly 
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adjusted. He did not wish to detain the 
Committee any longer. The right hon. 
Baronet was probably well aware of all 
the arguments which could be adduced 
on the question. He would merely add 
that he did not think they were informed, 
when the Commission was appointed, 
that it was to report in the bald fashion 
that it had done. Though the Commis- 
sion had taken a great deal of evidence, 
and though everyone knowing the situa- 
tion had been bound to acknowledge 
that the arguments in favour of extend- 
ing the boundary were solid and irre- 
futable, the Commissioners had paid not 
the slightest heed to the circumstances 
brought before them; and the Commit- 
tee, therefore, had no means of know- 
ing whether what the Irish Members 
asked for was reasonable or unreason- 
able—that was to say, no means of 
knowing, of their own personal know- 
ledge, of the facts. All that could be 
hoped for was that those whose business 
it was to investigate the matter and to 
know whether the contention of the 
Irish Members was a fair one or not 
would, if they were not bound hand and 
foot by the compact, give adequate con- 
sideration to that contention. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, the 
Committee would have liked to hear 
something from the Treasury Bench as 
to the position taken up by the Govern- 
ment. They had only had a few words 
from the right hon. Baronet the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board in 
answer to the convincing speech of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton), who had made out a case 
so clear that it was impossible for the 
Government, with justice, to refuse to 
act on it. The argument, so far, had 
been altogether one-sided. All that the 
right hon. Baronet had said was that 
some other places had been treated as 
badly as Dublin; but he had failed to 
show that in those cases there was as 
easy a means of remedying the injustice 
as there was in Dublin. The Irish 
Members maintained that as a mere 
matter of justice—if there were no ques- 
tion as to the population and number of 
Representatives—the proper boundary 
for Dublin was only to be found by 
taking in the Rathmines district. If 
that Rathmines district—which most 
naturally and properly belonged to 
Dublin—were taken in, Dublin would 
then have an unquestionable claim to 
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an addition to her number of Repre- 
sentatives. He supposed the reason why 
the Committee had heard nothing more 
from the Government was tolerably 
plain—at least, he thought ney opi- 
nion in Ireland would not find it difficult 
to discover the reason. It would be said 
that the Government were determined, 
by some process or other, to rescue a 
seat in the city or the county of Dublin 
from the growing opinion of the National 
side. He doubted whether the Govern- 
ment would find this operation attended 
with the desired effect. On the con- 
trary, he believed that the course taken 
by the Government would only create a 
stronger feeling and provoke greater 
energy on behalf of the Nationalist can- 
didates. He expected that the Na- 
tionalists would now secure all the Dub- 
lin seats. 

Mr. SEXTON agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down as 
to what would be the effect of the 

lot arranged between the two Front 
Tonihes with regard to Dublin. It 
would be such as the intriguers little 
expected. The right hon. Baronet had 
told them they should not compare 
Dublin with other parts of Ireland; but 
he (Mr, Sexton) contended that they 
had a right to make such a comparison, 
and that, having their 103 Members in 
Ireland, they were justified in asking 
for a fair apportionment. The right 
hon. Baronet, speaking of extended 
boundaries, had referred to letters he 
had received from anonymous writers; 
in fact, at one time he had considered 
one part of the case and at another 
time another, but he had refused at 
any one time to take into view the whole 
ease. This was the unanimous feeling 
on the part of the Irish Members, and 
he (Mr. Sexton) could assure the right 
hon. Baronet that they condemned and 
resented the manner in which this ques- 
tion had been dealt with. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he also 
felt it necessary to protest against the 
course taken by the right hon. Baronet. 
He was sure that this debate and the 
whole discussion and proceedings on 
this Bill would be a further warning, if 
any further warning were wanted, as 
to what Ireland had to expect from the 
present Ministry and from any Ministry 
of the same kind. When the Govern- 
ment announced for the first time that 
Treland was to retain 103 seats, Mem- 
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bers on the Irish Benches and the Irish 
people generaily thought that at last 
they had received from the present Mi- 
nistry a boon which might be taken 
without suspicion or arriére pensée, and 
everyone believed that the just claims 
of Ireland were to receive full, frank, 
and honest acknowledgment from the 
Government. But what had occurred ? 
Why the 103 Members, given to them 
with one hand, were taken from them 
as far as possible with the other. The 
concession to Ireland of 103 Members 
was a sham, a delusion, and a snare. 
The eyes of the Irish Members, if they 
had been closed for some time, were now 
open, and they could see what an utter 
sham was this concession on the part of 
the Government. By every trick, device, 
and juggle which could suggest itself to 
the ingenious mind of man, this so-called 
‘*concession”’ had been destroyed, by 
filching away from the Irish people their 
fair share of popular representation in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. In 
Ireland they had a proverb which said 
that there were three things to be sus- 
pected and feared—the first was the 
stones in Dinan River, the second the 
dog that did not bark, and the third the 
smile of the Sassenach. He would ven- 
ture to add a fourth—namely, an Irish 
reform from an English Liberal Govern- 
ment. 

Stir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
thought the Irish Members had rather 
had ‘the smile of the Sassenach” in 
their favour in this Bill. He, certainly, 
as one person in the House, must thank 
the Government for having given Ire- 
land the 103 Members to which the 
hon. Member (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had 
alluded. He was not ‘‘ speaking to the 
country.” He was merely addressing 
to the Committee a few observations in 
reference to hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
The hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken had a world-wide reputation. 
His words were winged, and went far 
beyond the House; therefore, it was 
easy to understand the wide renge 
that his observations took. Without 
going into the general question of the 
franchise, he (Sir Patrick O’Brien) felt, 
probably more deeply than the hon. 
Member who had preceded him, how 
important this matter was to Dublin, 
and how strongly the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) ought 
to commend itself to every man who 
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had been long connected with that an- 
cient city. In that sense he should cer- 
tainly be disposed to give the hon. Mem- 
ber his vote. It was too funny, if he 
might say so, when they had heard talk 
of Ireland getting 103 Members, and 
when they found it was more than talk, 
to find an hon. Gentleman get up here 
and—wanting a special grievance, with- 
out which he could not speak with that 
platform smartness or command that at- 
tention which he could with a grievance 
—try to manufacture a grievance out of 
Ireland having 103 Members. He (Sir 
Patrick O’Brien) did not reply to obser- 
vations which he knew were only made 
for electioneering purposes. He had 
risen to say that the interests of the 
City of Dublin commended themselves 
to the attention of all Irishmen, and 
that, in that sense, he should vote for 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Sligo. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that any stranger 
coming into the House that day for the 
first time, and listening to the speeches 
of hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway, 
would believe that a conspiracy had 
taken place between the two Front 
Benches in order to deprive Ireland of 
its fair share of representation in the 
House. He (Mr. Lewis) would not fight 
over again battles already decided in 
the House during the progress of the 
Bill, or he might have occasion to say 
something about the manner in which 
certain portions of the community in 
Ireland had been treated relatively to 
the rest of the country. He should not 
have risen if it had not been to protest 
against an observation of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow (Mr. Gray) to the effect 
that Dublin City had been treated 
worse than any other constituency in 
the United Kingdom. That was not the 
case. Islington had one Member for 
every 70,000 inhabitants; Kensington, 
one for every 81,000; Marylebone, 
one for every 77,000; whilst Dublin had 
one for every 68,300. If they went to 
Manchester they would find that it had 
one for every 70,600. It must be re- 
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from the same hon. Members who had | 
supported the Amendment for retaining | 
a Member for Drogheda and two for| 
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the table, it was difficult to know how | 
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some of the Irish Members would have 
the seats bestowed. He believed that 
nothing would satisfy those Gentlemen 
but the distribution of the whole of the 
representation of Ireland over certain 
constituencies that they believed them- 
selves able to control. Those who had 
been favoured with a sight of The United 
Ireland map of the future representation 
of Ireland would come to the conclusion 
not only that hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway had nothing to complain of, 
but that they had appropriated by anti- 
cipation and with evident satisfaction 
the enormous advantages they hoped to 
secure from the Bill. Those hon. Gen- 
tlemen used language in the House to 
the effect that the Loyal minority in 
Ireland were likely to have some 20 or 
23 Members, and he hoped that predic- 
tion was more likely to be realized than 
the fearful estimate they circulated 
amongst their friends, as showing how 
very few out of the Nationalist Party 
would be returned. The map to which 
he referred had been prepared, of course, 
to show how loyal those hon. Members 
had been to their friends as against the 
desperate Tories and Whigs to be found 
in the North of Ireland ; but when they 
came to that House they said—‘‘ Do not 
be guided by this map that we have 
prepared, but by our professions here, 
and we say the Joyal Party will be so 
over-represented that this Bill is nothing 
less than a farce—a delusion and a 
fraud.” He thought the Committee 
was entitled to judge those Gentlemen 
by their acts when they were at home— 
when they circulated for their own glori- 
fication a map—[Mr. T. P. O’Connor: 
Who circulated?} He (Mr. Lewis) 
thought United Ireland was a represen- 
tative journal, and that at least one hon. 
Gentleman below the Gangway knew 
something about it. At any rate, it was 
an organ which those hon. Gentlemen 
were very much disposed to uphold and 
stand by. He preferred to judge the 
opinions of those Members by the repre- 
sentations there made; and, in answer 
to the wail they had heard from below 
the Gangway to the effect that the 
Nationalist Party had been defrauded 
of their fair share of the 103 Members, 
he submitted the estimate of Untted Ire- 
land, and maintained that the Loyalists 
ought to be the parties to complain 
rather than the Nationalists. 
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Mr. CALLAN said, the hon. Gentle- 
man had spoken of Zhe United Ireland 
map showing the gains to the Nation- 
alist Party under the Bill; but the hon. 
Member had forgotten to mention that 
if the Parliamentary Elections (Redis- 
tribution) Bill were not before the House 
at all, the Nationalist gain would be 
much larger. One advantage he (Mr. 
Callan‘ looked forward to was, that 
under the enlarged franchise, when Irish 
boroughs or counties wanted a Member, 
they would go to Irish gentlemen, and 
not to practitioners in the London Bank- 
ruptey Court. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 76; 
Noes 32: Majority 44.— (Div. List, 
No. 77.) 


Schedule agreed to. 


FOURTH SCHEDULE. 
New Boroveus. 


Mr. RAIKES said, that in accordance 
with the resolution at which the Com- 
mittee arrived last night, he begged to 
move the omission of the words ‘‘ Ber- 
mondsey | Surrey | One | Parish of 
Bermondsey.”” It would only be neces- 
sary, he thought, to explain to the Com- 
mittee that those words were in the Bill 
as part of a scheme by which Bermondsey 
was to be made a separate borough. By 
the decision, however, at which the Com- 
mittee unanimously arrived last night— 
namely, to restore the borough of South- 
wark to its ancient dimensions, those 
words would be out of place. In pro- 
posing this Amendment, he might per- 

aps be allowed to remove a misappre- 
hension which possibly existed in the 
minds of some hon. Members. The 
result of the Amendment to which the 
Committee arrived last night would not 
be to create a borough of Southwark, 
returning three Members, as one con- 
stituency; but the borough of South- 
wark would be divided into three wards, 
each of which would return one Mem- 
ber. It would be possible to make a 
very much more reasonable division of 
the borough of Southwark, under the 
circumstances, than would have taken 
place under the scheme which was 
originally proposed by the Government. 
He begged to move the Amendment 


which stood in his name. 
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In page 16, line 9, to leave out,— 
‘* Bermondsey | Surrey | One | Parish of Ber- 
mondsey.”’ 
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—(Mr. Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he did 
not think that the boundaries which 
were made in the old constituency of 
Southwark were everything that were 
desired. In many respects there was 
to be a change for the better; but he 
wished to call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) to the fact that, as the boun- 


| daries were settled by the Commissioners, 


there was to be a constituency of Rother- 
hithe. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Not by 
itself ; with St. Olave’s. 

Mr. T. P. O’°;CONNOR wished to be 
perfectly candid with the right hon. 
Gentleman in the matter. The popula- 
tion of Rotherhithe were under the im- 
pression that theirs was one of the very 
few constituencies in England in which 
the Irish minority would have some 
chance of returning someone to repre- 
sent their views. Some time ago he 
asked the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) what provision was 
to be made in England and Scotland for 
the representation of the Irish minority. 
That minority counted altogether about 
2,000,000 of the population of the two 
countries, or, in other words, about 1-20th 
of the entire population. As there were 
to be in the new Parliament 570 English 
and Scotch Members, a simple sum of di- 
vision would show how many Represen- 
tatives that minority could fairly claim. 
He made out the calculation, and put it 
in the shape of a Question to the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman declined to answer, and, no doubt, 
very fairly so, as the Question seemed 
to involve matter of argument. Any 
way, he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) thought 
that the Irish minority in England and 
Scotland would be entitled to something 
like 18 or 20 Members if the represen- 
tation were to be regulated by the pro- 
portions of the population. He did not 
wish to re-open the question of the re- 
presentation of Ireland ; but some days 
ago a very strong demand was made on 
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the part of the minority in that country | Rotherhithe, but also in Bermondsey. 
to a fair proportion of the representation. | He doubted whether any change which 
Nobody contested the principle which | might be made in the district of Rother- 


the Representatives of the minority in 
Ireland made out. The lowest estimate 
of the number of Representatives which 
that minority should have was 23 out of 
the 103 returned by the country. Now, 
they who formed the Irish minority in 
England would be very well content 
with a very slight approach indeed to 
the same amount of representation which 
the so-called Loyal minority in Ireland 
claimed. But those who had studied 
the question very closely understood 
that the Irish minority in England and 
Scotland had scarcely a chance of having 
more than two or three Representatives 
out of the 570 Members who were to be 
returned by the two countries. Now, 
that would be nothing like an approach 
to the fair representation they should 
have. The case was stronger with re- 
gard to the Irish minority in England 
than with regard to the Loyal minority 
in Ireland. In Ireland it was quite 
possible to have a Protestant returned 
by Catholics. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), the Leader of the Irish people, 
was a Protestant, and his Predecessor, 
Mr. Isaac Butt, was also a Protestant. 
The Catholic majority had always been 
willing to select their Leaders altogether 
irrespective of creed; but to return a 
Catholic for an English constituency 
might be described as a practical im- 
possibility. He did not wish to make 
this a matter of creed; but it was no- 
torious that the vast majority of the 
2,000,000 Irishmen in England and 
Scotland were Catholics. This Catholic 
minority had a right to have its interests 
fairly represented in the House of Com- 
mons; and it was for that reason he 
hoped that in the reconstruction of the 
borough of Southwark the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) would have due regard to the 
question of nationality, which he thought 
fairly came under the principles of the 
Bill, as they had been laid down, and 
that he would not deprive the Irish 
portion of the population of a chance of 
having at least one out of the three Re- 
presentatives of the borough. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
knew that, as a matter of fact, there was 
a large Irish population, not only in 
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hithe would be likely to affect the Irish 
population. There were courses open— 
namely, to add St. Olave’s to Rother- 
hithe, or to add a small piece of Ber- 
mondsey to Rotherhithe, or to leave 
Rotherhithe entirely by itself. He did 
not imagine that the adoption of either of 
those courses would he likely to influence 
the proportion of the Irish population. 
However that might be, the division 
would be a matter of local convenience. 
If any re-arrangement were proposed by 
Sir John Lambert a local inquiry would 
be held; and he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
promised to look into the matter before 
any proposition was laid before the 
House. 

Mr. SEXTON was bound to say that 
the course of affairs appeared to him 
and his hon. Friends to bear a suspicious 
character. Last night the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) very readily assented to the pro- 
posal to add another Member to the 
fashionable and aristocratic part of Lon- 
don at the expense of the representation 
of the East of London, which of any 
district in the Metropolis counted the 
largest Irish population. He (Mr. Sex- 
ton) would not be inclined to look too 
curiously into the particular manipula- 
tion of localities if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had shown any reasonable dispo- 
sition to meet the appeals which he 
(Mr. Sexton) and his hon. Colleagues 
had had to make to him with regard to 
an equitable redistribution of the repre- 
sentation of Ireland. As they had found 
that influences to prevent a fair repre- 
sentation of the people of Ireland were 
supreme in the minds of the Govern- 
ment, it would be necessary henceforth 
to give a closer, and perhaps a more cri- 
tical, attention to the proposals concern- 
ing the constituencies of Great Britain. 
He quite agreed with his hon. Friend 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) that the number 
of Irish people in England and Scot- 
land was large enough to entitle them 
to between 20 and 30 Members. It 
appeared to him ~they would not 
have that number, or any consider- 
able part of it. It was questionable 
whether they could count on more than 
two or three constituencies in England 
in which Irishmen had a chance of re- 
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turning a Member. His countrymen in 
England were, as a rule, massed to- 
gether ; so that if the Government were 
to take any trouble in the matter, if 
they would take a tithe of the trouble 
they had taken in Ireland to give the 
imported element in that country an un- 
due share of the representation, Irish- 
men here would get a material share of 
the representation. All the steps the 
Government had taken, so far, had, in- 
stead of being in the direction of giving 
Irishmen in England their proper share 
of representation, been in the direction 
of depriving Irishmen of the political 
power they ought to have. He was dis- 
posed, so far as he could understand the 
matter, to protest against the right- 
about-face of last night. He could see 
in the transfer of power from Rother- 
hithe to Westminster nothing but an 
effort to still further complete the pro- 
cess of intrigue by which the power of 
the Irish people was being minimized 
under this Bill. He thought his hon. 
Friend (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had done 
good service in calling attention to this 
subject. The contrast between the treat- 
ment of Dublin and Westminster was 
most striking; so striking, indeed, that 
he (Mr. Sexton) and his hon. Friends 
would be obliged to give a most critical 
attention to the proposals in the Bill re- 
garding England. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he was 
not at all satisfied with the answer of 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke). The right hon. 
Gentleman had said nothing at all to 
meet the fair and reasonable claim he 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) put forward. The 
other day, in reply to a Question, the 
right hon. Gentleman said that the prin- 
ciples of the indirect representation of 
minorities were the same in the three 
countries. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to be true to his own prin- 
ciples; he would ask him to put the 
treatment of England and Ireland side 
by side, and then see whether the same 

rinciple was carried out in both cases. 

here was the uniformity of principle 
in the retention of two Members by 4,000 
electors in Trinity College, Dublin, in 
order to secure a certain two Represen- 
tatives of the Loyal minority in Ireland, 
and the practical cutting down to one 
or two seats the representation of the 
Trish minority in England and Scotland ? 


AL. Sexton 
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Unfortunately, he was not in the House 
last night when the right hon. Gentle- 
ran the President of the Local Govern- 

“at Board made his extraordinary 
caange of front. Business took him 
elsewhere ; but had he been present he 
should not have allowed the right hon. 
Gentleman to make the change without, 
on his part, a strong, though, no doubt, 
unavailing, protest. What had the right 
hon. Gentleman done? MHe had in- 
ereased the representation of West- 
minster. Westminster had no right 
to increased representation, if such a 
city as Dublin had not. In fact, the 
case of Westminster was one of the 
very worst for anything like increased 
representation, for, as he pointed out on 
a previous Amendment, Westminster 
was the constituency in which the Houses 
of Parliament were situated, and, there- 
fore, the constituency which had the 
largest indirect pressure upon the pro- 
ceedings and policy of the Legislature. 
How did the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
pose to get the additional Member for 
Westminster? By taking it from the 
East End of London; and that being 
the poorer part of the Metropolis, was 
the part in which the Irish chiefly con- 
gregated. Accordingly the increased 
representation of Westminster could 
only be purchased by the diminished 
chance of the representation of the Irish 
people in London. He would take the 
case of Southwark. In each of the three 
constituencies in which the borough was 
to be divided there was a very consider- 
able Irish population; and he did not 
wish the right hon. Gentleman to mis- 
understand in the least the claim put 
forward on behalf of that Irish popula- 
tion. The claim was that as the local 
circumstances supplied the opportunity 
the right hon. Gentleman should give 
the large Irish population concentrated 
in certain portions of Southwark a chance 
of having that representation in the 
House of Commons which such a mino- 
rity was entitled to have. He put the 
question to the right hon. Gentleman on 
the ground of fairness, though he might 
put it on the higher ground of policy. He 
assured the right hon. Gentleman that 
the more men of the Irish race in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland could be 
induced to take an interest and actually 
participate in political questions the 
better. The reason why so many Irish- 
men, at so many periods of Irish history, 
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had been driven into the dark recesses 
of conspiracy, and still darker recesses 
of crime, was that the Legislature of 
this country gave them no Constitutional 
method of carrying out their purpose, 
and gave them no Constitutional hope 
of gaining their ends. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman wish the 2,000,000 Irish 
people in England and Scotland to un- 
derstand that by the deliberate action 
of the Government they were to be 
wholly deprived of any representation 
in the House, while, with a large, and 
lavish, and generous hand, the Govern- 
ment provided. representation in the 
House for the English faction in Ire- 
land? He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) consi- 
dered the contrast between the repre- 


_ sentation of the two minorities was most 


instructive and significant. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the case of Westminster and that of the 
Tower Hamlets did not arise now, and 
could not arise until the alteration in 
the Bill which it was proposed last night 
to make was made. It was not yet 
known what the alteration would be. 
Report would be the proper time to raise 
the matter. No doubt it would be mat- 
ter for discussion. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I was per- 
fectly in Order. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Well, 
Sir, that is a question for you, and not 
for me. 

Mr. SEXTON : It is a matter for the 
Committee. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I say 
that the cases of Westminster and the 
Tower Hamlets cannot arise on this occa- 
sion. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: If the right 
hon. Gentleman will allow me, I will 
tell him how the question arises. I was 
discussing the general policy of the re- 
presentation of minorities; and I was 
perfectly right in bringing in, by way of 
illustration, what was done in regard to 
Westminster. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: This is 
a matter of convenience. What the hon. 
Gentleman has said with regard to 
Southwark is worthy of attention; but 
his general remarks with regard to the 
representation of the Irish minority in 
this country have no special point. I 
promise him to give a close examination 
of any proposal with respect to the 
borough of Southwark. I can do no 
more. The proposal with regard to 
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Bermondsey is not one, I fancy, likely 
to diminish the Irish character of the 
constituency. I shali, of course, be 
glad to receive suggestions from any 
quarter of the House. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: I shall be 
very glad to give the right hon. Gentle- 


man some details. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD proposed to 
leave out ‘‘ Two,” after ‘‘ Bethnal Green, 
Middlesex,” in page 16, line 10, and 
insert ‘One.’ He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
in charge of the Bill would welcome his 
proposition, because, instead of adding 
to his difficulties and his liabilities as 
other Amendments had done, it would 
diminish them. He proposed to remove 
one from the present list of Members, in 
order to place it at the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s disposal for other claimants 
who had a stronger and a better quali- 
fied demand for increased representation. 
He ventured to justify his appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman upon the grounds 
of the words which fell from himself 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) earlier in the 
discussion that evening. The right 
hon. Gentleman, speaking of boroughs, 
had said they were not all to be dealt 
with by a rigid scale, but each upon its 
own merits. That was exactly the 
ground on which he (Mr. Hubbard) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Committee to consider the question of 
the representation of Bethnal Green. 
Bethnal Green was one of the boroughs 
which had been placed in the Schedule 
simply upon the process of arithmetical 
computation with regard to the popula- 
tion now existing in the district. The 
population principle had been described 
as the basis of the Bill, and as the basis 
of the Bill he had no objection to it. 
Admitting population to be in the first 
instance the guiding principle, there 
were, in his opinion, certain considera- 
tions which proved conclusively that the 
borough of Bethnal Green was not en- 
titled to more than one Member, and 
that one Member he did not grudge the 
borough. Bethnal Green was a very 
interesting locale of an exceedingly use- 
ful industry in days of yore—the silk- 
weaving industry, which he believed 
was still carried on, though not, perhaps, 
in the same prosperous form. The in- 
dustry of Bethnal Green was essentially 
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uniform ; there was no variety in it; the 
shuttle was the incidence of industry ; 
and one Representative of the Bethnal 
Green weavers would be as effective 
as half-a-dozen. He (Mr. Hubbard) 
thought a great mistake had been made 
in the discussion of the question of re- 
distribution by conceding that in order 
to have a population of a borough or a 
county thoroughly well represented they 
must multiply the number of Represen- 
tatives. The number of Representa- 
tives only required to be multiplied 
where the interests involved, concen- 
trated in any particular places or towns, 
were vast, varied, and conflicting, in 
order that all the different interests 
might be properly represented. But 
where, as in the case of Bethnal Green, 
the interests were uniform and homo- 
geneous, it was clear they did not need 
to multiply the representation—one Re- 
presentative of the borough would be 
amply sufficient. He proposed now to 
consider how Bethnal Green stood with 
regard to other boroughs with reference 
to what ought also to be a matter for 
consideration—the wealth which they 
represented. He would not go into the 
question of taxation, because he had 
no precise data to go upon. He, how- 
ever, held in his hand a Parliamentary 
Report which contained a statement as 
to the valuation of the borough of Beth- 
nal Green. The population of Bethnal 
Green was 126,000, and the whole of 
the rateable value of the borough was 
stated to be £375,000. The Committee 
would see that that was an average of 
about £3 per head ; £3 per head, there- 
fore, represented the capitation wealth 
of Bethnal Green. What did that imply 
with regard to taxation? If there were 
five people in each house it meant that, 
on the average, each house would be 
rated at about £15 a-year. Now, £15 
a-year did not bring a house under the 
operation of the Inhabited House Duty 
at all, so that, upon the average, it 
might be said that Bethnal Green was 
spat free from the charge under the 

habited House Duty. Then, with 
regard to the Income Tax. If they 
assumed that rental represented one- 
tenth of the income, the average income 
of Bethnal Green would be £150 a-year ; 
anc that was exactly the point at which 
the operation of the Income Tax began. 
The Committee were now re-adjusting 
the seats of the House, and the Mem- 


Mr. J. G. Hubbard 
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bers who would be sent to fill those seats 
would have the regulation of the taxa- 
tion of the whole country. What were 
they doing inthis instance? They were 
multiplying the Representativesof a class 
who paid no taxation whatever. That 
class, through its Representatives, might 
insist upon a large portion“of the income 
of the country being levied through the 
means of the most oppressive and ini- 
quitous tax “that ever existed, and 
from which they were practically ex- 
empted—the Income Tax. It was quite 
possible they would advocate the levying 
of the tax upon an aggravated ratio— 
perhaps in a graduated form, as advo- 
cated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berlain). He thought the Committee 
ought to pause before they put into the 
hands of the weavers of Bethnal Green 
power to send two Members whose in- 
terest it might be to advocate the reten- 
tion of the most injurious and mis- 
chievous system of taxation that ever 
existed. Compare, again, the wealth of 
Bethnal Green to that of other boroughs. 
The rateable value of Bethnal Green 
was £3 per head of the population, 
whereas in Islington it was £5 per head, 
in Hampstead and Kensington it was 
nearly £10, in Paddington nearly £12, 
and in St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
which was, of course, a very opulent 
borough, the rateable value was nearly 
£18 per head of the population. Now, 
he did submit to the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of this Bill and to the 
Committee that they could not treat 
boroughs where the rateable value was 
as low as £3 per head on the same foot- 
ing as those where the rateable value 
was as high as £10 and £18 per head. 
That was the ground on which he con- 
tended that Bethnal Green had no right 
to more than one Member. They 
certainly ought to admit the principle 
that rateable value should be taken into 
consideration in dealing with this sub- 
ject, and that the matter should not be 
dealt with solely in regard to the mere 
question of population. He begged to 
move the Amendment which stood in 
his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 16, line 10, after the words “ Beth- 
nal Green, Middlesex,” to leave out the word 
‘*Two,”’ and insert the word ‘‘ One.”"—(Mr. J, 
G. Hubbard.) 
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Question proposed, *‘ That the word Penge from the proposed borough of 
‘Two’ stand part of the Schedule.” | Lewisham and to add it to Camberwell, 


should be effected. Then came the ques- 
Sim CHARLES W. DILKE regretted | * q 
that the right hon. Gentleman should Jand precy pea p area cs 
= era ° yarn - — oe | was situated in the county of Seman 
thee with 1 7 000 couale pet - | and though it was not part of the parish 
? ? | . 

casing. popolaon, and a fatealo of Camborwal, ft he vould pis ou 
value of 22/6000, shomia somive why | of Camberwell, it would enable them to 
one Member, when one Member was | ’ 


left to small places of 15,000 population, | tivide the parish of Camberwell in a 
and when many places also with far , much better manner, and make the dis- 
fewer than 127,000 inhabitants and a | teiets much more homogeneous in their 
lower rateable value would have two | character, instead of being broken up 
Members. The right hon. Gentlomen |, they > Oe . ao ge ee —— 
would certainly not strengthen the feel- | te Lowi to Camberwell, Which 1 Was ne 

| to Lewisham, and in every respect ought 


ing i i If of th te 
Oley of London by atinckin, c aene to be added to the nearest district in 


sentation which had been allotted to | fhe county of tt Rams » a 
large constituencies like that of Bethnal | ee os rin - " right 
Green. The rateable. value of poo on. Baronet in charge of the Bill could 


Green was considerably above the ave- | 8° his way to give it his favourable con- 


rage; and though, of course, it could | sideration. He was quite sure his right 


not be compared with that of the City ‘ hon. Friend the Leader of the Opposi- 
of London, yet it must be remembered ! #02 would have supported him in this 
that Bethnal Green had more than , atter—in fact, he had the authority of 
\ the right hon. Gentleman for saying 


double the population of the City. The : a ee - 
two divisions of Bethnal Green would , that if he had been back in his place in 


contain 60,000 and 65,000 inhabitants | the — in time he would have sup- 
respectively, and were increasing ; but : poren a Amendment which he now 
the right hon. Gentleman did not com- | 9# the honour to move. 
pare them with the City, which had a| Amendment proposed, in page 16, line 
decreasing population of 50,000 for two | 11, at end, to add the words, ‘‘ and the 
Members, which had been given it out | Hamlet of Penge.”—( Mr. Grantham.) 
of consideration for its ancient position.| Question proposed, “That those words 
No doubt, the re Fe sage in | be there added.” 
Bethnal Green was a declining one; | ‘ 
but Bethnal Green was byno means a de- | Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
clining portion of the Metropolis, either | WS 1» Some doubt in regard to this 
as regarded population or rateable | ™atter on first principles. He preferred 
value ; and, therefore, he did not think the Bill as it stood, because the hamlet 
the right hon. Gentleman ought to try | of Penge was in the Lewisham Board 
and reduce it to the position of a single- of Works District ; but, although that 
Member constituency. | Was 80, he did not attach very much 
a ‘importance to the matter, and if the 
Amendment negatived. feeling of the Committee was against 
Mr. GRANTHAM was very happy to | him he would not press his objection to 
say thatthe Amendment which stood next | the Amendment, especially as the hon. 
on the Paper in his name was not one! and learned Member had stated that he 
which would necessitate him occupying | had the support of the Leader of the Op- 
the attention of the Committee for any | position, who had no doubt given much 
considerable length of time. It seemed consideration to the matter. It was pos- 
to him that the necessity for moving the | sible that if they made the change, how- 
Amendment at all was probably due to/ ever, they might see Members rise up 
the mistake of the draftsman of thie|to object. He should have preferred 
Bill, who did not know that the hamlet! to have left the Bill as it stood. There 
of Penge was situated in the county of | was also this difficulty—that if they. 
Surrey, and not in the county of Kent. | altered the Bill they would have to re- 
All parties in Penge were agreed that it | divide the borough of Camberwell. It 
was desirable that the change he pro-| was hardly worth while dividing the 
posed, which was to take the hamlet of | Committee upon the matter, however ; 
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and, therefore, he should yield to the 
hon. and learned Member. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that he had not 
heard of any opposition to this proposal. 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that in the absence of any evidence on 
the other side he would consent to make 
the change. With regard to the hon. 
and learned Member’s second or con- 
sequential Amendment, if he would 
agree not to move it he (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) would be happy, because he had 
rather a better form of words which he 
would move when the proper time came. 


Amendment agreed to. 


{COMMONS} 
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that Holborn should be struck out of the 
Schedule, to assign three Members in- 
stead of one to the borough of Fins- 
bury, and to constitute that borough as 
follows :— 

‘‘The parishes of St. James and St. John, 
Clerkenwell; the parish of St. Luke's, Middle- 
sex; Holborn district; St. Giles’ district; 
Gray’s Inn; Charterhouse; Furnival’s Inn; 
Staple Inn ; Lincoln’s Inn; and the Liberty of 
the Rolls.” 

Mr. T. P. O’>CONNOR supposed the 
object of these Amendments was simply 
to make the matter a little plainer. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
was so. It was proposed to make St. 





Mr. RAIKES said, he rose now to | Luke’s just a little larger by adding to 
move the next Amendment in his name | it some small parishes south of Clerken- 


—namely, to leave out Clerkenwell. The 


well and thus reduce slightly the popu- 


object of this was to restore the borough | lation of Holborn. 


of Finsbury as far as the three new bo- 


Mr. WARTON asked how it was that 


roughs of Clerkenwell, Holborn, and|the Liberty of the Rolls had been 
Finsbury were concerned. By a sub-| omitted in the Schedule up to the pre- 
sequent Amendment he proposed to re- | sent ? 


move the name of Holborn, and to add 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 


these two boroughs to Finsbury, so as to| the Liberty of the Rolls was under the 
restore the existing borough to its pre- | Bill included in the Strand Borough as 
sent position, without altering its bound- |part of the Strand Board of Works 
aries, and dividing it into three single- | District. 
Member districts of the one borough. If, Mr. WOODALL said, he proposed to 
the right hon. Gentleman preferred that |commend to the attention of the Com- 
this should be moved on Report he | mittee an Amendment standing in his 
should be very happy to postpone it | name, which related to the town of Tun- 
until that stage. |stall, one of the six towns which con- 
Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he | stituted the borough of Stoke - upon- 
would accept the Amendment; but he | Trent, the population of which fell just 
should prefer to substitute another short of 165,000, the limit that would 
Amendment for the next one which have entitled it to three Members. The 
stood in the right hon. Gentleman’s | population of Tunstall was approaching 
name. | 15,000, and the proposal in the Bill was 
Mr. W.M. TORRENS asked whether to detach it from the existing borough 
the constituency of Finsbury would still |of which it was part, and annex it to 
retain the three Members given it by | Newcastle-under-Lyme. He washappy to 
the Bill? [Sir Cuartes W. Dirxe: Yes, | say that no Party considerations were in- 
Sir.} He (Mr. Torrens) had asked, be- | volved in his proposal, and to know that 
cause he understood from some of the it had found favour with both political 
papers that morning that it wasintended Parties. His chief reason for dissatis- 
to cut the representation of Finsbury faction with the proposal to annex it to 





down to two. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 16, lines 13 and 14, to leave out— 
“ Clerkenwell | Middlesex One| Parish of 
} Saint 
James and 
Saint John 
Clerken- 
well,” 
—(Mr. Raikes.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
On the Motion of Sir Cuartes W. 
Ditke consequential Amendments made, 


Sir Charles W. Ditke 


| Newcastle-under-Lyme wason theground 
that the two towns had no kind of in- 
terest in common, and it would be found 
to be extremely inconvenient and difficult 
| to get the two towns to act in concert. 
On the other hand, the town of Tunstall 
had, in common with the towns from 
which the Bill proposed to detach it, an 
identity of interest, social life, and poli- 
tical feeling, which made the severance 
| extremely distasteful to the inhabitants. 
Tunstall shared with the other towns in 
the privilege of having a Stipendiary 
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Court, was connected with them by tram- 
ways, and was an essential part of the 
Pottery. District. The proposal in the 
Bill was extremely unpopular in the 
town of Tunstall. The population of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme was above the 
limit which would have brought it 
under disfranchisement. If his proposal 
were adopted, he pointed out that it 
would not affect the divisions of the 
county or district in any particular, or 
the general arrangements of the Bill. He 
knew it would have the effect of making 
one division of the Potteries—the new 
borough of Hanley—proportionately 
large, and increase the population from 
75,000 to 90,000 ; but he was bound to 
say that that constituted no objection in 
the eyes of the people. In concluding, 
he said it was impossible for any hon. 
Member to follow this discussion without 
feeling the force of what had been said 
in last night’s debates with regard to 
the re-adjustment of representation in 
the case of growing districts; and he 
believed that, at no distant date, the 
borough of which he was speaking 
would be entitled to that additional re- 
presentation which its claims only just 
fell short of. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 16, lines 45 to 47, leave out ‘‘ and 
is not included in the Local Government Dis- 
trict of Tunstall.’’—( Mr. Woodall.) 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
thought the only argument against the 
Amendment of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Woodall) was the extreme disparity 
which would result in respect of popu- 
lation. The hon. Member was, he (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) believed, right in 
saying that, generally speaking, the 
change which he wished to make in the 
Bill was desired locally. But it seemed 
to him that the desire that was expressed 
had come from one side only, and it 
would be impossible for him to make 
any change until an expression of opi- 
nion on the other side had been received. 
He was bound to say that such expres- 
sions of opinion on this subject as he 
had received were all in favour of the 
proposal of the hon. Gentleman; but as 
it was just possible there might be some 
opinion the other way, he would suggest 
that the most convenient course would 
be to avoid dividing on the Amendment 
now, and that it should be agreed to on 
Report, unless there was any very strong 
opinion expressed against it. 





Mr. DAVENPORT said, the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
was probably right in supposing that 
the general feeling was in favour of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. Woodall). He 
should not have ventured to intervene in 
the discussion but for the unfortunate 
circumstance that neither of the hon. 
Gentlemen who represented Newcastle- 
under-Lyme were in the House at the 
moment. Under the circumstances, he 
thought it perhaps right to express, on 
behalf of the inhabitants of Newcastle, 
their complete concurrence with the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Stoke-upon-Trent. There would be no 
doubt, as had been stated, a great dis- 
parity of numbers between the two 
boroughs of Hanley and Newcastle- 
under-Lyme ; but he was bound to point 
out that in the latter district there were 
large coal and iron industries, which, if 
trade revived, would lead to a great in- 
crease of population there. He did 
not speak on behalf of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme only, but generally on behalf of 
the district with which he had been 
long connected. He believed that the 
suggestion of the right hon. Baronet 
was one which the Committee could 
accept, because it would lead to a 
change being made which was generally 
desired. He presumed that the conse- 
quential Amendment standing in the 
name of the hon. Member for Stoke- 
upon-Trent would also be agreed to by 
the right hon. Baronet, who he did not 
think need fear any large increase of 
correspondence on the question. 

Mi. CRAIG said, after the remarks of 
his hon. Colleague who had just spoken 
(Mr. Davenport), there remained very 
little for him to say on the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Stoke-upon-Trent 
(Mr. Woodall). He might, however, men- 
tion in regard to the disparity of popu- 
lation, that the districts of Chesterton 
and Silverdale, added to the borough of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, were rapidly in- 
creasing in population. He knew that 
there were several large mining in- 
dustries being started in the district, 
and that factories were springing up 
there, which rendered it possible that, 
in the next 10 years, the population 
would be nearly doubled. It wasowing 
to this that he attached little importance 
to the disparity at the present moment. 
He was satisfied that the intimation of 
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the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) that he was willing to adopt this 
Amendment, subject to the reservation 
made, would be received in the district 
with general satisfaction, where it was a 
matter of surprise that the arrangement 
set out in the Bill should ever have been 
made. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he also 
had to ask the Committee to accede to 
the proposal of his hon. Colleague (Mr. 
Woodall). The case of Tunstall was, 
perhaps, scarcely comparable with that 
of any other place in the country. 
Tunstall was one of a series of townships 
fully and closely allied in one general 
productive manufacture, and the proposal 
in the Bill was to take one of those 
towns and attach it to the town of New- 
castle-under-Lyme, with whichit had no 
sympathy, or anything whatever in com- 
mon. ‘To that annexation both the 
people of Tunstall and the people of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme objected. With 
regard to the suggestion of the right 
hon. Baronet in charge of the Bill (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke), that the Amendment 
should be inserted on the Report, he 
(Mr. Broadhurst) would be personally 
willing \to agree to any arrangement 
that secured the end in view; but he 
ventured to put it to the right hon. 
Baronet whether the suggestion, in the 
form in which it was made, did not 
rather tend to invite the raising of diffi- 
culties, and whether some cantankerous 
persons, supposing it were possible to 
find such persons in the Potteries, which 
he did not readily admit, might not con- 
strue the right hon. Baronet’s suggestion 
as an invitation to commence operations 
at once? He thought it right to deal 
frankly with the Committee, and to say 
that at the commencement of the agi- 
tation with regard to this Bill there was 
not that perfect unanimity on this sub- 
ject in the town of Tunstall which now 
existed. He trusted that the Committee 
would allow the alteration proposed by 
his hon. Colleague to be placed at once 
in the Bill. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
it seemed to him that although one diffi- 
culty had been pointed to in the course of 
the discussion, all who had had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinion were 
in favour of the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. 
Woodall). He (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
thought that the course suggested by 
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the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
Charles W. Diike), was perhaps the 
best to take. At the same time, it was 
quite possible that there might be others 
who might desire to see the decision of 
the Commissioners respected, and who 
might desire to be heard upon the ar- 
rangement before it was finally con- 
cluded. He would press upon the hon. 
Member for Stoke-upon-Trent the desir- 
ability of withdrawing his Amendment 
for the present, in order to enable the 
subject to be considered on Report. So 
far as he had been able to examine into 
the question, it appeared to him that the 
Amendment would be a good one, and 
that it was desirable that the change 
should be made. 

Mr. WOODALL said, he was in the 
hands of the Committee in the matter. 
He was bound to say, however, that it 
was not the Commissioners who had put 
Tunstall in. It was one of the proposals 
of the Bill as it stood on the Paper for 
second reading. He would also ven- 
ture to remind the Committee that the 
Bill, as it stood for second reading, did 
give an extra Member; but that was 
merely an error of the draftsman. It 
had led to a great deal of complication, 
and had prevented them from arriving 
at a conclusion that, he believed, would 
otherwise have been arrived at with 
unanimity. He asked leave to with- 
draw the Amendment on the under- 
standing that the subject of it would 
come up again on Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RAIKES: There is a conse- 
quential Amendment here. You must 
leave these places out. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: That is 
SO. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 16, lines 48 to 54, leave out,— 


“Holborn | Middlesex | One; Holborn _ Dis- 
trict. 
St. Giles’ 
trict. 
Gray’s Inn. 
Charterhouse. 
Furnival’s Inn. 
Staple Inn. 
Lincoln’s Inn.’’ 


| Dis- 
| ! 
! 


| 


—(Mr. Raikes.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Sche- 
dule,” put, and negatived ; words struck 
out accordingly. 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had an Amendment on the Paper tc in- 
sert in page 16, line 58, column 2, after 
‘« Kent,” the words ‘‘ and Surrey.” This 
was a verbal Amendment which had 
originally been necessary. It was not 
needed now, however, in consequence of 
what had been done in regard to 
Penge. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he begged to 
move the next Amendment, acting on 
the principle observed in other cases— 
that was to say, in order to give an 
opportunity for the reconsideration of 
the question affecting the Tower Ham- 
lets. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 16, line 59, leave out,— 
‘* Limehouse | Middlesex | One | Limehouse 

District.”’ 

—(Mr. Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.”” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had had an opportunity of consulting 
the Commissioners on this question, and 
they were of opinion that it should be 
left over to the Report, in order to give 
time for the consideration of the case of 
the Tower Hamlets. Ifthe right hon. 
Gentleman would consent to thatcourse, 
he would propose that this subject should 
be deferred. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he could not see 
any objection to that course; but he 
would put it to the right hon. Baronet 
whether it would not facilitate the 
labours of the Commissioners if the 
minor boroughs were struck out, leaving 
the larger area, which, by the direction 
of the Committee, they were to recon- 
stitute ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
should not have proposed the course he 
had mentioned if he had thought any 
hon. Member objected. So far as he 
himself was concerned, he had no feeling 
in the matter one way or the other. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not propose to 
leave out “‘ Poplar” ? 

Mr. RAIKES: No. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: As the 
Amendment will not commit the House 
one way or the other, I accede to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he must enter a 
protest against the course being taken 
by the Committee, as it appeared to be 
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prejudging the case of the Tower Ham- 
lets. He certainly had not thought last 
night that the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) had done more than 
promise to inquire. For bis own part, 
he was ready to give the most strenuous 
opposition to the proposed scheme. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
question of the number of Members 
would not be prejudged. The Committee 
had adopted a course similar to that 
proposed in the case of Finsbury. He 
thought they had better leave the matter 
over to Report. 

Mr. RAIKES: I will not press the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BRYCE said, he begged to move 
the next Amendment on the Paper, in 
line 59, after ‘‘ Limehouse District,’’ to 
insert ‘‘ except the parish of Wapping.” 
This change would affect the boundaries 
of the proposed boroughs of Lime- 
house and St. George’s-in-the-East. 
The effect of the Amendment, with an- 
other consequential Amendment which 
he should move lower down, would be 
to take Wapping from the borough 
of Limehouse, and add it to the pro- 
posed borough of St. George’s-in-the- 
East. The present Limehouse District, 
which it was proposed to make a bo- 
rough, had a population of 58,000; and 
he desired to take from this the parish 
of Wapping, with a population of 2,225, 
and add it to St. George’s-in-the-Kast, 
which had a population of 47,000, thus 
doing something to equalize the two 
boroughs. Wapping was a long narrow 
district, extending along the Northern 
bank of the Thames from the parish of 
Limehouse, to whose District Board of 
Works it belonged, although incon- 
veniently outlying, and adjoining St. 
Georgre’s-in-the-East to the North. Geo- 
graphically, it had a much closer con- 
nection with St. George’s-in-the-East 
than it had with Limehouse ; and, more- 
over, the change he proposed would give 
them an opportunity of altering the 
name of St. George’s-in-the-East, which 
was unsuitable, inasmuch as it led to 
confusion with St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, and which had somewhat un- 
pleasing associations, recalling, as it did, 
to one’s mind the disturbances which 
had occurred in connection with the 
services of the parish church a few years 
ago. The new borough could therefore 
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be called the borough of Wapping. That 
was a name of considerable interest. 
The Committee would remember that 
Macaulay, in his History, told the story 
of how Judge Jeffreys was discovered 
disguised as a coal-whipper in a small 
house in Wapping by a scrivener, whom 
he had once bullied in Court. Then 
they all remembered the pleasing ballad 
of “Wapping Old Stairs,” which Colonel 
Newcome sang in the Cave of Harmony. 
Looking at the convenience of the alter- 
ation he proposed, and at the fact that 
they would get a better name for the 
borough, he would urge the Committee 
to assent to his Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 16, line 59, after ‘‘ Limehouse Dis- 
trict,’’ insert “‘ except the parish of Wapping.” 
—(Mr. Bryce.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
thought that as the whole question of 
the Tower Hamlets was to be considered 
on Report, it would be undesirable to 
commence making small changes now. 
He would admit that the change pro- 

osed would, so far as it went, be an 
improvement; but the Committee had 
not all the facts fully before it now, and 
it would be well, therefore, to postpone 
the matter. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he wished 
to remind the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Bryce) that ‘‘ Wapping Old 
Stairs’’ was mentioned in Vantty Lair, 
and not as having been sung by Colonel 
Newcome in ‘‘ The Newcomes.”’ 

Mr. BRYCE said, he consented to 
withdraw the Amendment; but, in doing 
so, he must take the liberty of correcting 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor). The song was sung by 
Colonel Newcome, as the hon. Member 
would find if he referred to the first 
chapter of the novel. And why should 
not a song that had been sung in Vanity 
Fair be sung again in ‘‘ The Newcomes?”’ 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE re- 
gretted that they could not now have the 
song. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he would not 
move the next Amendment, relating to 
the hamlet of Mile End Old Town, as 
that also was connected with the Tower 
Hamlets. He would move, however, 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 17, lines 9 and 10, leave out— 
| Middlesex | One | Parish of 





‘* Saint George, 
Hanover Square nen 
| eorge, 
| Hanover 
| | Square.”’ 


—(Mr, Raikes.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Lagree 
to the Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived; words 
left out accordingly. 


Mr. RAIKES said, he now had to 
propose an Amendment to substitute 
the historic name of Stratford for that 
of West Ham. He did not wish to 
change the framework of the Bill; but 
merely to bring about this alteration of 
name. He had no doubt the Local Go- 
vernment Board had considerable cog- 
nizance of the existence of West Ham, 
and so had its neighbours, although he 
very much doubted whether the district 
was generally identified by Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. He thought an hon. 
Gentleman rising in his place as the 
Member for West Ham would afford 
some doubt, as to the other 600 and 
odd Members in the House, where he 
came from. There was another West 
Ham in Sussex, and another in Hert- 
fordshire, and they were both incon- 
siderable places. The place that gave 
its name to the Local Board of West 
Ham was also an inconsiderable place, 
It had a church, and there were a few 
houses in the neighbourhood; but the 
population of the district was, for the 
most part, congregated round the Town 
Hall of Stratford. Stratford had, for 
many years, been a growing town. It 
contained 30,000 or 40,000 inhabitants, 
at least, and for a long time it had con- 
tained the depot of the Great Eastern 
Railway. There were several small 
places, such as Plaistow, in the proposed 
new district; but West Ham was really 
little more than a geographical expres- 
sion. No doubt, the name might be 
useful if it could become known; but 
his contention was that it was not 
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known, and never would be, as the place 
was nothing but a sham. Stratford- 
atte-Bowe was a place of historical inte- 
rest, and a place of antiquity; and he 
could not help thinking that an hon. 
Gentleman returned to the House would 
rather be styled Member for Stratford 
than Member for West Ham. The 
question was one for the Committee to 
decide ; his desire being merely to put 
before it what he believed to be a more 
convenient and euphonious nomencla- 
ture, and one that he thought they 
should be glad to welcome in the 
House. 


Amendment proposed, 


In Schedule 4, page 17, after line 16, in- 
sert— 


‘* Stratford | Essex | Two | The Local Govern- 
ment District 
of West 


Ham.”’ 





--(Mr. Raikes.) 
Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
argument in favour of retaining the 
name of West Ham was stronger than 
it would otherwise be, because they were 
creating, as a new borough, the Local 
Government district of West Ham— 
they were taking that exact district as 
it now stood. Surely it would be a very 
curious thing on the part of the Com- 
mittee to take a complete Local Govern- 
ment district, which had been created 
with a certain name, and change that 
name for Parliamentary purposes. He 
was bound to say that the name of the 
district of West Ham was now generally 
accepted and recognized in the Metro- 
polis. The name of Stratford was, no 
doubt, very ancient; but he was not at 
all sure whether the Stratford of the 
olden time was the place included 
within the district of West Ham. He 
found there were several Stratfords in 
that part of Essex. There was in the 
Metropolis Stratford-le-Bow and Strat- 
ford-atte-Bowe. The districts were some- 
what obscure; but he had certainly dis- 
covered four of them—one being in 
Poplar, and another in Essex, outside 
the Metropolis. It would only be con- 


fusing to accept the Amendment; and 
he therefore, thought it would be better 
to adhere to the nomenclature of the Bill. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD said, the 
Committee must remember that they 
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were going to make a district of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and that to have another 
hon. Member for Stratford in the House 
would lead to unnecessary confusion. It 
was desirable that there should be only 
one Parliamentary borough of Stratford. 

Mr. RAIKES: I am quite willing to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RAIKES said, he should not 
move his Amendment to line 19 in re- 
gard to the Tower Hamlets, in view of 
the understanding which had been ar- 
rived at as to the consideration of that 
subject on Report; but it would be 
necessary for him to move his Amend- 
ment in lines 20 and 21. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 17, lines 20 and 21, leave out— 
“Westminster | Middlesex | One | Westminster 
District. 
Close of Col- 

legiate 
| Church of St. 
Peter.” 








| } 
—(Mr. Raikes.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words ym 
to be left out stand part of the Sche- 
dule,” put, and negatived; words left out 
accordingly. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that, in 
the case of West Ham, he would make 
an earnest appeal to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) to treat it 
as he had treated the Tower Hamlets 
and Southwark, and leave it over for 
further consideration on Report. This 
was one of the districts where, if pro- 
perly divided, there might be some 
chance of the Irish in England securing 
the return of a Representative. He was 
glad to find that the right hon. Baronet 
had shown a somewhat conciliatory spirit 
in this matter. No doubt, it gould be 
admitted, on all hands, that so consider- 
able a section of the community as that 
to which he referred should be repre- 
sented in the House; and he could not 
believe the right hon. Baronet would 
experience much difficulty through post- 
poning the matter as he proposed. “The 
division of the district, he was told, was, 
at the present moment, extremely clumsy. 
It seemed to be so arranged as to de- 
prive the Irish of any chance. He under- 
stood that as West Ham was one of the 
divisions which had been fixed by the 
Boundary Commissioners, it would come 
under the compact to which the Leaders 
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on both sides of the House were pledged. 
He would, therefore, appeal to the nght 
hon. Baronet the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition (Sir Stafford Northcote), in case 
the right hon. Baronet in charge of the 
Bill consented to the plan he proposed, 
to allow the question to stand over. The 
right hon. Baronet was not in the House 
during the earlier portion of the even- 
ing, when they were discussing this 
question ; but he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
could inform him that it had been 
pretty generally conceded that, under 
the Bill as it at present stood, there 
would not be a fair opportunity for the 
large Irish minority in this country to 
get a Representative sent to Parliament 
to speak in their interest. 

Mr. RAIKES: If the hon. Member 
proposes to move an Amendment, he 
will see that the most convenient place 
to do it will be on page 38, when we 
eome to the sub-division of the borough. 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes; I 
was just about to point that out. 

Mr. T. P. O°; CONNOR: I forgot that. 
I will not proceed with my Amendment. 

Mr. RAIKES: I do not propose to 
move my Amendment as to Woolwich. 

GreneraAL ALEXANDER said, that 
when he complained the other day that 
South Ayrshire, with a population of 
nearly 90,000, the population of the 
whole county being no less than 220,000, 
was only to be represented by one Mem- 
ber, the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr 
Trevelyan) had endeavoured to console 
him by saying that the average popu- 
lation per Member in the Scotch coun- 
ties did not exceed 52,000. Now, it was 
absurd, almost an absolute farce, to en- 
deavour to console a Member the popu- 
lation of whose constituency exceeded 
the average by no less than 36,000 in 
this way. The Committee had no right 
to make these deductions or calculations 
based on large averages. They must 
take every case, and make every case a 
special one as it arose. The Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster must know 
- very well that the constituency that he 
(General Alexander) represented had 
not only the largest population in Scot- 
land, but that it had the largest popu- 
lation in the United Kingdom. ‘The 
population of South Ayrshire was larger 
than the population of any county con- 
stituency in Ireland, and larger than 
apy county constituency in England. The 
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largest in England was a division of 
North-East Lancashire; but that had 
some 20,000 inhabitants less than the 
population of South Ayrshire. Heremem- 
bered that, on Friday last, the right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke), 
when objecting to merge two boroughs 
in the county of Mid Lothian, said that it 
would raise the population of Mid Lothian 
to 94,000, and that that would be much 
too large and unwieldy a population for 
one Member to represent. Butif 94,000 
was too large for so great a man as the 
Prime Minister to represent, surely 
90,000 would be too many for a humble 
individual like himself, or many others, 
to represent. Last night the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board was asked to give 
another Member to Westminster, and 
he consented to do so on the ground 
that the population of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, amounted to no less 
than 89,000. Ifthe right hon. Gentle- 
man was able to give an additional 
Member to Westminster because one of 
the parishes had a population of 89,000 
—much more compact, of course, than 
the population in a county—he had 
himself acknowledged that he ought to 
give another Member for the county of 
Ayr. The right hon. Gentleman ought 
to do one of two things—either give Ayr 
an additional Member, which they would 
much prefer, or, if he could not do that, 
make some endeavour to separate the 
urban from the rural population. Like 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Lanarkshire (Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke), he (General Alexander) had no 
objection whatever to a mixed popu- 
lation, provided that the urban popu- 
lation were not allowed to swamp en- 
tirely the rural population. He would 
like to know why it was that the fair 
demand of the county of Ayr for addi- 
tional representation was refused? He 
had a very strong suspicion of the reason 
of the refusal ; he had a strong suspicion 
of the reason why a difference was made 
in favour of Fife, which had only a 
population of 171,000, as against the 
county of Ayr with a population of 
220,000. As he always said what he 
thought, he had no hesitation in saying 
that the real reason why the county of 
Ayr had been so unfairly treated was 
that, unlike the other Scotch counties, it 
had presumed, at two General Elections, 
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to send two Conservative Members to 
Parliament, whereas the county of Fife 
had steadily adhered to the side of the 
Government. He did not wish to take 
up the time of the Committee ; but there 
was one remark he wished to make with 
reference to something which fell from 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) the other day. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said he had taken the opinion of the 
majority of the Scotch Members upon 
this subject. He (General Alexander) 
considered that there was very little use 
of appealing in such matters to a majo- 
rity of 51 as against a minority of 9; the 
majority held 51 seats, and they wished 
to deprive the minority of the 9 which 
remained. He understood it was one of 
the duties of a Government to protect 
the minority, and not to appeal to the 
majority. He did expect, from what the 
right hon. Baronet the President of the 
Local Government Board said when this 
question was first raised, that the right 
hon. Gentleman would endeavour to 
show some justice to the great county 
one division of which he (General Alex- 
ander) had the honour to represent. He 
was sorry to say, however, that although 
the words of the President of the Local 
Government Board were softer than 
butter, he had war in his heart. He 
(General Alexander) would not put the 
Committee to the trouble of dividing on 
this question, and for the simple reason 
that he did not so much care for adding 
the burghs mentioned in the Amend- 
ment to the existing group of burghs, as 
to have for the whole country the addi- 
tional representation of another Mem- 
ber. If the Government would consider 
this point favourably, the addition to 
the Ayr Burghs was a matter of se- 
condary consideration. He begged to 
move formally the Amendment which 
stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 17, after line 30, add as new lines— 
“Ayr (Dis- | Ayr | One The Burghs of 
trict of | and | Ayr, Irvine, 

Burghs) | Argyll | Campbeltown, 
Galston, and 
! Old Cumnock,’’ 


—(General Alexander.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those lines 
be there added.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he understood from what 
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the hon. and gallant Member opposite 
(General Alexander) had said that he 
was rather moving this Amendment as 
a means of introducing the question of 
increasing the county representation of 
Ayr than of taking those five towns out 
of the county and adding them to exist- 
ing groups of burghs. He (the Lord 
Advocate) therefore need say nothing on 
the question, which was fully discussed 
the other day, except that at that time 
he did not think that, on either side of 
the House, they were in a position to 
say they had an expression of opinion 
from the places affected by the proposal. 
But since the discussion the other day 
he had had a variety of communications 
from Galston, strongly protesting against 
the proposal to take it out of the county, 
and the Committee would feel that that 
confirmed the resolution which had been 
come to. In regard to the representa- 
tion of Ayrshire, he was quite sure they 
were all alive to the great importance of 
that county; but he was afraid he could 
not admit that it was under-represented 
as compared with other counties which 
were in possession of a particular repre- 
sentation at present. The county of Ayr 
had two county Members, and it gave 
the names to two groups of burghs— 
the Ayr and Kilmarnock Burghs. Al- 
though, no doubt, these burghs over- 
flowed into other counties, they were 
the head burghs of the county of Ayr, 
and a considerable representation was 
given to that county. One of the great 
objections which was so strongly urged 
on the part of Ayrshire to the sug- 
gested re-arrangement of the Kilmarnock 
Burghs was that Kilmarnock really did 
represent a fourth Member for Ayr, so 
that he thought it could not be said that 
Ayrshire was at all under-represented in 
comparison with Fife on the one hand 
and Mid Lothian on the other. Ayrshire 
had already two county Members, and 
it had two burgh Members; and, even 
on the showing of the hon. and gallant 
Member, Ayrshire would not come next 
for an additional Member, because Fife 
was over the 100,000, and he thought 
90,000 was the number that his hon. 
and gallant Friend said he represented ; 
and even in the case of Mid Lothian, if 
there had been the addition of Porto- 
bello and Musselburgh, there would 
have been 94,000, which would have 
come before the division of Ayrshire 
which the hon. and gallant Member repre- 
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sented. (General ArexanpER: There 
are more than 200,000 in the whole 
county.] The proposal with regard to 
Mid Lothian involved that there should 
be two considerable towns thrown into 
it. If another Member could not be 
found for Mid Lothian, he was afraid it 
would be quite as difficult to find an- 
other Member for Ayrshire, even if 
there were a reason for it. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, his hon. 
and gallant Friend (General Alexander) 
had. laid ‘special stress upon the de- 
sirableness of obtaining increased repre- 
sentation for the county of Ayr; but his 
speech, in moving his Amendment, went 
to show the great disproportion between 
the county and burgh representation. 
The remarks which had fallen from the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
(Mr. J. B. Balfour) did not at all deal 
with that disproportion. It was true that 
in the county of Ayr there were practi- 
cally four Members—two county and 
two burgh Members—but there re- 
mained still the extreme disproportion 
between the county and the burgh popu- 
lation, and that was the point to which 
all the Amendments which had been 
put down from the Conservative side of 
the House with regard to the burgh 
representation in Scotland had reference. 
The division of the county of Ayr which 
his hon. and gallant Friend represented 
had a population of nearly 90,000; 
whereas the Ayr group of burghs had 
only between 30,000 and 40,000, and it 
was in order to rectify that gross in- 
equality that the Amendment which 
stood in the name of his hon. and gallant 
Friend was placed on the Paper. It did 
not, in his (Mr. Dalrymple’s) estimation, 
signify whether Galston or any other 
place were selected in order to adjust 
the inequality ; but what they contended 
for was that there should be some ad- 
justment of the great inequality between 
the county and the burgh population. 
Her Majesty’s Government had declined 
to make the adjustment desired. The 
case of Ayrshire was a small illustration 
of the disproportion between the county 
and burgh population in Scotland. He 
could mention two other cases illustra- 
tive of the disproportion of which he 
and his hon. Friends complained. East 
Aberdeenshire had a population of 
83,000, while the Elgin Burghs, a very 
interesting group of burghs, no doubt, 
had a population of only 31,600 odd. 
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The ease of the county of Stirlingshire 
was a specially remarkable one, for the 
population of the county was 78,000, 
while the burgh population was only 
36,000. It was extremely important, 
whether this Amendment were divided 
upon or not, that the Committee should be 
in possession of thecasesof extraordinary 
disproportion between the burgh and 
the county constituencies in Scotland ; 
and no comparison which might be 
placed before them by the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke), or anyone else, could 
in the slightest degree avail to remove 
the anomalies. He was aware that they 
had taken a great liberty—that it was 
positively audacious that hon. Members 
on the Conservative side of the House 
should in any way attempt to correct 
these anomalies—but whatever might 
be the result of their exertions, he was 
extremely glad to have the opportunity, 
by means of this Amendment, of point- 
ing out how very gross these anomalies 
were. It was no answer to them to say, 
as his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) said the other day, that the 
object was to get the free expression of 
the opinion of the country. It could 
only be in irony that those words could 
be used, because it was exactly the opi- 
nion of the country parts of the county 
which would not be obtained if the 
country parts of counties were so over- 
shadowed numerically by the numbers 
in the towns. He cared nothing what- 
ever for the epithets which were applied 
to their efforts in this direction. They 
knew perfectly well what it was they 
desired. They had been at great pains 
to explain to the Committee that their 
object was to correct what were glaring 
and outrageous anomalies, and they now 
knew the Party opposite intended to 
maintain and perpetuate these ano- 
malies. The credit or discredit of pre- 
serving these anomalies indicated by 
their measure, and their doing nothing 
whatever to remedy them, rested on the 
Government and on hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. He desired to remark once more 
upon the treatment which Scotland had 
received in reference to this redistri- 
bution scheme as compared with other 
parts of the country. He did not know 
how much attention might have been 
extended to other parts of the country, 
but the amount of attention which had 
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been given to Scotland in reference to 
redistribution seemed to have been of a 
very limited kind. The other night 
there was a solemn discussion as to whe- 
ther Exeter should receive a second 
Member, though it was not able to 
muster a population above 48,000, yet 
on a previous evening—he was not quite 
sure whether it was not at an earlier 
hour the same evening—it was found 
perfectly impossible to give a Member 
to Leith, which had at present 58,000 
inhabitants, and which was known to 
have a rapidly increasing population. 
That was the sort of inequality he de- 
sired to remark upon. In his opinion, 
those who were to blame for this state 
of things were the Representatives of 
Scotland who sat on the Ministerial side 
of the House. If the Scotch Members 
who sat opposite asserted themselves, 
as they were very well able to do, or at 
least as they might do in respect of their 
numbers, Scotland would receive better 
attention than it did. The Welsh and 
Irish parts of the Kingdom received 
considerably more attention than Scot- 
land, and the reason was not far to seek. 
The Representatives of those parts of 
the Kingdom asserted themselves in the 
House, and were not merely the old 
bodyguard of the Government. The 
Scotch Members on_ the other side were 
so busy supporting the Government that 
they forgot or neglected the interests of 
Scotland, and that was why Scotland 
had received so very scant attention in 
regard to redistribution, and why, owing 
to the breakdown of the praiseworthy 
attempt on the part of the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate to deal with 
the question, all the anomalies which at 
present existed in the burgh representa- 
tion of Scotland were to be perpetuated 
for a long time tocome. He cared little 
whether his hon. and gallant Friend 
went to a division or not; the case was 
a very strong one, and he was glad it 
had had, at all events, the recognition of 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board, although 
they had received no encouragement to 
press it on the Committee. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he felt 
obliged to say a few words in reply to 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Dalrymple). He 
did not think it ought to go out in the 
Scotch newspapers, which reported the 
debates of the House very minutely, 
that Scotland had been very ill-used in 
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this matter on account of the apathy of 
Scotch Members. In what did good- 
usage consist, and ill-usage in distri- 
buting the proportion of Members for 
the different parts of the United King- 
dom? It consisted clearly in the aver- 
age population to which a Member was 
allotted. In England, which might be 
taken, he supposed, as the country most 
powerfully represented in the House, and 
which might, therefore, be supposed to 
come off best, there was one Member to 
every 53,500 of the population. In Scot- 
land, which, according to the hon. Mem- 
ber, had been shamefully ill-used on 
account of the short-comings of the 
Scotch Members, there was one to 53,300 
of the population. Statistics told some- 
thing, and they spoke with a voice which 
could not be mistaken against the pro- 
position of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man (General Alexander). Scotland was 
actually better used than England in 
the matter of distribution if they took 
not what the country had, but what it 
gained. Scotland had actually gained 
by this Bill 12 Members—that was to 
say, some 20 per cent of her represen- 
tation, which was a gain far exceeding 
that of any other part of the United 
Kingdom. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman argued that these burghs ought 
to be taken from the county of Ayr, and 
added to the Ayr district of burghs, 
because there was such a contrast be- 
tween the numbers of the population in 
the county, and the numbers of the popu- 
lationintheburghs. Buthishon. and gal- 
lant Friend forgot that these were ques- 
tions of averages, and that, taking Scot- 
land all over, the counties were exactly as 
well represented—they were represented 
within 100—as the burghs. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman argued that be- 
cause the population of the county of 
Ayr was larger than the burgh popula- 
tion, therefore they must take the 
burghs out of the county, and add them 
to the group of burghs. The hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Dalrymple), however, a 
little lower down on the Paper, had an 
Amendment in regard to another Scotch 
county in which the county population 
was actually smaller than the burgh 
population, and yet the hon. Gentleman 
proposed to take the burghs out of that 
small county and add them to the burgh 
population. The hon. Gentleman, in 
order to be consistent, ought to take the 
county of Lanark, and cut off consider- 
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ably from the county representation and 
add it to the representation of Glasgow, 
which was very much under-represented 
as compared with the county. In this 
matter, they must look to the general 
average of the county and burgh popu- 
lation, and, accepting facts as they found 
them in the different counties and 
burghs, ought to think themselves very 
fortunate if they could secure so exact 
a balance, as the Bill secured, between 
the justice due to the counties and to 
the burghs. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he must point out what he thought was 
a fallacy in the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Trevelyan) when 
he talked about averages. It was not 
only a question of what the general 
average of county Members or burgh 
Members might be throughout Scotland, 
but it was a question in each individual 
district how far the one and the other 
class of population was properly repre- 
sented. He sympathized very much with 
his hon. and gallant Friend (General 
Alexander) in the effort he had made 
to bring about some modification in the 
representation of AyrandtheAyr Burghs, 
by putting a larger proportion of the 
county into the burghs, and so bringing 
about a greater balance between them. 
The object, of course, which had always 
been brought forward as one they were 
to seek was, that there should be a 
proper arrangement of county districts, 
so as to take out of the counties the 
pany urban element. That was what 

is hon. and gallant Friend endeavoured 
to do by the Amendment he had on the 
Paper some time ago, and by the pre- 
sent Amendment. He (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) thought, after all that had 
passed on the subject of the Scotch 
burghs, and considering the difficulties 
in which they found themselves plunged 
by the abandonment of the scheme pro- 
posed by the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate, it was hardly to be 
avoided that they should find themselves 
very much where they were, and that 
the attempt to make a proper arrange- 
ment of the burghs should be found 
impracticable. He was glad to hear 
that his hon. and gallant Friend (Gene- 
ral Alexander) thought it better, on the 
whole, not to go to a division on his 
Amendment ; but he (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) thought it was right to put on re- 
cord that the hon. and gallant Member, 
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and the hon. Member for Bute (Mr. 
Dalrymple), had made their protest 
against the system upon which the pro- 
posals of the Government had been 
framed, and that they should express 
their sympathy with his hon. Friends in 
regard to the continuance, in some cases, 
of an arrangement which did not meet 
the fair claim of the county interests. 
Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
no doubt the Bill removed a great many 
anomalies and inequalities; but it also 
left a great many behind it. It was not 
a complete Bill; in his opinion it would 
have been better, much better, if the 
Government hed not made two bites at 
acherry. He was in favour of equal 
constituencies, and if the Government 
had brought in a Bill to secure such an 
end, as nearly as possible, they would 
have received his support, and he had . 
little doubt the support of most of the 
Scotch Members on the Liberal side of 
the House. With regard to the pro- 
portions as between Scotland and other 
parts of the Kingdom, he thought Scot- 
land had got bare justice, and no more. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
Trevelyan) seemed to forget that Lon- 
don ought not to be regarded as a part 
of England. London was the capital of 
the United Kingdom, and was somewhat 
under-represented. If the right hon. 
Gentleman took England, apart from 
London, he would find that incomparison 
with England, Scotland was not so fa- 
vourably treated as heseemed toimagine. 
He (Sir George Campbell) desired to say 
a word upon another subject. It would 
be observed that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (General Alexander) had in- 
cluded in his Amendment a proposal 
to add certain towns; but that he said 
nothing as to his omission from the Ayr 
group of the small burghs cf Oban and 
Inverary, in Argyllshire. He (Sir 
George Campbell) had put down an 
Amendment to reconstitute the group, 
by omitting those places; and he did so 
because he believed that that was the 
only part of the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate’s (Mr. J. B. Balfour’s) 
scheme, with regard to which there 
was any general agreement; he un- 
derstood there was no objection to 
the proposal of the Lord Advocate to 
include these two small burghs in the 
county of Argyllshire. The complaints 
as to the scandal with regard to the 
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grouping of Scotch burghs, were chiefly 
due to the Ayrshire group. Oban 
and Inverary were situated in the 
extremest parts of Argyllshire, and 
they could not be reached from Ayrshire 
except by performing a journey some- 
thing like that which was known as 
the overland route to India. It would 
be a very great advantage if these two 
burghs could be merged in Argyllshire. 
The county was willing to have them, 
and therefore he appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) to con- 
sent to that part of the Amendment of 
his hon. and gallant Friend (General 
Alexander). He might remind the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
that if by any chance it should be dis- 
covered that any parties in Argyllshire 
did object to the alteration, there would 
be an opportunity in ‘‘ another place” 
of making a rectification. The re- 
arrangement would getrid of the greatest 
scandal which existed in the system 
of grouping burghs in Scotland, and, 
therefore, he hoped the Leader of the 
Opposition would see his way to assent 
to it. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, he had 
an Amendment a little further down on 
the Paper of a similar nature to the one 
now before the Committee, but in re- 
gard to another group of burghs; but 
if his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for South Ayrshire (General 
Alexander) did not go to a division, he 
would not trouble the Committee by 
moving his Amendment. He wished to 
say, however, that the action taken by 
the Government had made it impossible 
for them to have the groups of Scotch 
burghs properly adjusted. He had in- 
tended to move, but for the decision of 
the Government, that Fraserburgh should 
be added to the Elgin group. The 
position of Fraserburgh formed a good 
illustration of the inconvenience of the 
resolution of the Government. The 
Elgin group was formed mainly of fish- 
ing towns, and in the midst of these was 
Fraserburgh. Under the Bill, that town, 
with a population of 6,000, was to be 
merged in the county, though it had no 
interest in common with the agricultural 
community, but had identical interests 
with the neighbouring fishing towns. 
He would remark that the mode of 
grouping he advocated was in reality 
the only way in which, in many parts 
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of Scotland, the urban and the rural 
elements in the constituencies could 
be properly separated. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Ohancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster had referred to Lanark- 
shire; but it should be remembered 
that that was one of the few counties 
of Scotland in which it was possible, by 
erecting sub-divisions, to obtain some- 
thing like a separation of the two in- 
terests, because in Lanarkshire there 
were sub-divisions that were mainly 
urban, but this was not the case in 
other counties. It was not the case in 
the district to which he (Mr. J. A. 
Campbell) had referred. With regard 
to the inclination of the population to be 
classed according to their different in- 
terests, he would remark that since this 
subject had been brought before the 
House there had been expressed on the 
part of a population spread over three 
contiguous centres along the Banffshire 
coast, and numbering together upwards 
of 6,000, a desire to be added to the Elgin 
group of burghs, in order that a group 
might be formed consisting of the whole 
of the fishing towns in the North-East of 
Scotland. Such an arrangement would, 
in his opinion, be a very reasonable one, 
as it would give representation to a 
particular branch of industry, and only 
pay proper regard to the community 
of interests in such a constituency. But, 
in the face of the positive declaration 
by Her Majesty’s Government that 
on no account would they add any 
new towns to the old burgh groups, he 
felt that it would be quite futile for 
himself or his Friends to press Amend- 
ments of this kind, and he would, there- 
fore, conclude by saying that if the 
hon. and gallant Member for South 
Ayrshire withdrew the Amendment he 
had proposed, he (Mr. J. A. Campbell) 
would not put the Committee to the 
trouble of pronouncing any opinion on 
the Amendment he had placed upon the 
Paper. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON said, the hon. 
Member for Buteshire (Mr. Dalrymple) 
had taken it upon himself to lecture hon. 
Gentlemen sitting on that (the Minis- 
terial) side of the House for incon- 
sistency in not having attempted to 
remove anomalies in the representation 
of Scotland by taking advantage of the 
opportunities afforded by this Bill. But 
the hon. Member did not seem to be 
aware of the fact that he was himself 
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amenable to the charge of inconsistency, 
because he was one of those who had 
voted against the Amendment moved 
by the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold) when he had proposed 
to draw the limit of population capable 
of becoming a constituency at 20,000, in 
contradistinction to the Government pro- 
posal sanctioned by the Leaders of the 
Opposition that the limit should be 
drawn at 15,000. The hon. Member for 
Buteshire had gone into the Lobby 
against the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Salford, and he (Mr. Williamson) 
was astonished that having done so, 
the hon. Gentleman should blame hon. 
Members on this side of the House 
for simply endeavouring to carry out the 
arrangement that had been come to 
between the two Parties. 

_ Mr. E. STANHOPE said, it seemed 
to him, as the Representative of an 
English constituency, a somewhat sur- 
prising thing that, whereas most of 
the English Members were going at 
the next General Election to contest 
divisions of counties which would, for 
the main part, consist of from 50,000 to 
60,000 electors, his hon. Friends who 
represented the Scotch counties were 
able to bring forward a case in which 
there would be a county constituency in 
Scotland with a population of 217,000, 
to whom it was only proposed under the 
Bill to assign two Representatives. The 
reply to this extraordinary fact was that 
there was to be an addition of two Mem- 
bers for the burghs in that county, and 
that, therefore, on the whole, it would 
have a fair amount of representation ; 
but he contended that this wasin reality 
no answer to the case. In England 
there was an endeavonr to adjust the 
proportions between the urban and the 
rural elements; but they did not pro- 
pose to carry out the same principle in 
Scotland, and the grossest part of the 
anomaly was to be seen in this—that 
whereas in Scotland they were perfectly 
ready to break up groups of burghs for 
the purpose of throwing them into the 
county constituencies, they made it a 
vital principle not to form any of the other 
burghs into new urban constituencies. 
Why, he asked, was that the case? He 
had tried to ascertain the reasons by which 
such a proposition was supported, but he 
had heard no reason for it whatever. 
They had groups of burghs in Scotland 
that were exceedingly reasonable for 
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many purposes, groupsthat were found to 
be exceedingly convenient, because they 
absorbed a sufficient portion of the urban 
population of the counties to enable 
those groups toreturn Radical Members, 
and yet left a sufficient number of urban 
electors to enable them to swamp the 
rural portions of the counties. Why 
could they not alter this? Was there 
any earthly reason why they should 
not? It was not as though they would 
thereby be doing something that would 
destroy the general character of the 
Bill. What they were asked to do was 
to make a fair and proper distribution 
between the urban and rural popula- 
tions in Scotland, as was proposed to be 
done in regard toEngland. [SirCnartes 
W. Dizxe: Between theurban and rural 
populations in Ayrshire.| It was all 
very well to say ‘“‘ between the urban 
and rural populationsin Ayrshire,” and 
he was ready to meet the right hon. 
Gentleman on that point. If they took 
the case of Ayrshire, he thought there 
was a case of very gross inequality pre- 
sented to the Committee, and he hoped 
his hon. and gallant Friend (General 
Alexander) would not rest satisfied with 
this discussion, but would consider the 
matter between the present time and 
the Report, and that, in the meantime, 
something would be suggested that 
would enable a fairer adjustment to be 
made as between the urban and rural 
populations, so that when the Report 
came to be considered somescheme might 
be adopted that would have the effect of 
securing this result. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope) had men- 
tioned the English counties in order to 
draw a contrast between them and the 
Scotch counties. He had stated that 
such anomalies as that which he had 
drawn attention to did not exist in the 
different counties in England. In an- 
swer to what had been said on this point, 
he (Mr. Trevelyan) would take the case 
of the first county on the English list 
taken alphabetically—the county of Bed- 
ford. In that county there were two 
seats, one with a population of 66,000, 
and the other with a population of 
63,000; there was a borough seat with 
a population of 19,000. Therefore, he 
put it to the Committee, that the very 
first of the English counties did not 
show ill by the side of Ayrshire, 
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Mr. BUCHANAN said, he had under- 
stood that, after the discussion which had 
taken place a few days ago, hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House were 
going to pursue the same course as hon. 
Members on that side, and that when 
the Amendments to the previous Sche- 
dule were rejected, all the consequential 
Amendments to this Schedule were to 
be abandoned also. That was the 
conclusion at which he and his hon. 
Friends had arrived, and they had be- 
lieved that the same course would be 
followed by hon. Members opposite. 
He should like, however, to say a few 
words upon what they had just heard 
from the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope). 
The hon. Gentleman had supported the 
proposal as an attempt to separate the 
urban from the rural population in the 
Scotch counties. But, as a matter of 
fact, there was a much more marked 
separation already existing in Scotland 
than in England. In Lincolnshire, as 
the hon. Gentleman was aware, there 
were several burghs like Spalding and 
Louth, each with a population of 8,000 
or 9,000 inhabitants, forming part of the 
county constituency. In Scotland, on 
the contrary, the number of burghs of a 
similar size, which were not included 
in some Parliamentary group, could be 
numbered on the fingers of one hand. 
There was already a much grcater 
separation of the elements in Scotland 
than in England. Another characteristic 
of Scottish representation which the hon. 
Gentleman did not seem to be aware of 
was this. There was a much greater 
diversity in size between the Scottish 
county constituencies than between those 
in England or Ireland. The large Scot- 
tish counties would be much larger and 
more populous than any counties left as 
separate constituencies in England or 
Ireland. But there were also much 
smaller counties left in Scotland than in 
England. If the hon. Gentleman would 
take the case of the county of Bute, 
which was represented by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Dalrymple) sitting behind 
him, he would find that Buteshire had a 
population much smaller than that of 
any county constituency in England. 
The county of Bute had a population of 
only 17,000, and the united counties of 
Peebles and Selkirk had no more. But 
what he (Mr. Buchanan) had chiefly 
risen to do was to complain of the 
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charge made by the hon. Member for 
Buteshire that hon. Members on that 
(the Ministerial) side of the House 
were to blame for what had taken 
place, and were doing what they could 
for the purpose of perpetuating ano- 
malies in the representation of Scot- 
land. For his own part, he had heard 
nothing on his side of the House which 
would justify that accusation; and he 
might even go further, and say thata more 
unfounded charge had never been brought 
against them. What were the facts of 
thecase? They knew that the Amend- 
ment on the Paper was one of a number 
which hon. Members opposite represent- 
ing Scotch constituencies had been pre- 
pared to support; and on Wednesday 
last a statement was made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Op- 
position (Sir Stafford Northcote) to the 
effect that proposals of this character 
were entirely apart from the compact 
that had been arrived at between the two 
Front Benches. Subsequently, however, 
they had a statement from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster(Mr. Trevelyan), who 
plainly informed the Committee that the 
addition of new burghs to the existing 
burgh groups was a matter which the 
Government considered to be a vital 
innovation, and which they would re- 
sist by every possible means in their 
power. Immediately after this it was 
found that a very curious change of 
front took place on the part of the Con- 
servative Members for Scotland, for he 
believed that, with the single exception 
of the hon. Member for Dumbartonshire 
(Mr. Orr-Ewing), all the Conservative 
Members for Scotland voted in the di- 
vision that took place on Wednesday 
against the last Amendment of the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate. 
Well, what took place after that? As 
it had appeared in the newspapers, and 
was a matter of notoriety, he supposed 
he might refer to it. There was an in- 
terview between the hon. Member for 
Buteshire (Mr. Dalrymple) and the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury. Of course, what 
took place at that interview had not 
transpired ; but they knew very well 
what was the issue of it, because the 
very next morning—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was out of Order in going into mat- 
ters irrelevant to the Question before the 
Committee. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN said, he would 
apologize if he had been out of Order; 
but he had only been calling attention 
to a charge which the hon. Member for 
Buteshire (Mr. Dalrymple) had brought 
against the Liberal Party, that they 
were endeavouring to perpetuate the 
anomalies in Scottish burgh representa- 
tion. He (Mr. Buchanan) was only en- 
deavouring, to the best of his ability, 
to rebut that charge; and he would 
conclude very shortly what he had in- 
tended to say. What it was that had 
happened on Thursday he would, after 
what the Chairman had said, pass by. 
They knew, from certain statements in 
the newspapers, what really did take 
place ; and the result in the House was 
this—that on Friday the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate got up and stated 
that all these Amendments were going to 
be abandoned, because they had re- 
ceived information that the Leaders of 
the Opposition could not—— 

THe OHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member was again transgressing the 
Rules of Order by going into a subject 
which had already been ruled out of 
Order upon the Question before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he was very 
sorry ; but he submitted that he was only 
endeavouring to repudiate the charge 
which the hon. Member for Buteshire 
had most unfairly brought against hon. 
Members on that side of the House. 
The hon. Member for Buteshire had not 
been ruled out of Order in bringing the 
charge. It surely could not be out of 
Order in him to repudiate it. Never- 
theless, he did not propose to go into the 
matter any further. He would merely 
conclude by saying this—that among 
the many surprises to which hon. 
Members on the Liberal Benches had 
been subjected, the last, and the one 
least to be expected, was the moving 
of ot eyes Amendment by the hon. 
and gallant Member for South Ayrshire 
(General Alexander). They had all of 
them regretted the course taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government on the occasion 
referred to; but they were beaten then, 
and they had accepted their defeat with 
as good a grace as possible, it being un- 
derstood that that decision should govern 
all the consequential Amendments. But 
when they came down to the House 
on the present occasion, and found 
hon. Members on the other side moving 
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Amendments on the same point, he 
thought they had at least good ground 
for the complaint that hon. Members 
opposite had not faithfully observed the 
understanding which was supposed to 
have been come to on both sides of the 


House. 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Trevelyan) 
had stated that he thought Aryshire 
was sufficiently represented, and had 
spoken of the four Members for that 
county, thereby including the representa- 
tion both of the county and the burghs. 
But he (Mr. Orr-Ewing) desired to call 
the attention of the Committee to the 
fact that, in reality, Ayrshire had only 
three Members—namely, one for the 
burghs, and two for the county, the con- 
stituency for the burgh Member being 
made up from burghs outside the county. 
He usked the Committee to contrast this 
with the state of things in Fifeshire, the 
result of any comparison that might be 
instituted being that if they were to 
divide Ayrshire with a population of 
218,000 by three, they would have one 
Member to something like 73,000 in- 
habitants; whereas if they were to di- 
vide Fifeshire by four and} a-half, they 
would have about 38,000 inhabitants to 
each Member, and yet Fifeshire was to 
have a new Member under this Bill in- 
stead of Ayrshire, which was the county 
that ought to have had the additional Re- 
presentative. When they asked them- 
selves whether this was just and fair, and 
when they saw how unjust it really was, 
they naturally asked themselves what was 
the reason for it, and the only answer 
they could give was that Fifeshire had 
shown itself to be consistently Radical, 
while, on the other hand, Ayrshire had 
been as consistently Conservative. Again, 
in the case of Stirlingshire, he put it to 
the Committee, was it just that out of a 
population of 112,000 the burghs should 
have a Representative for 29,000, while 
the county should be restricted to the 
same representation for 83,000? In 
Dumbartonshire there was a similar 
disparity, there being a population of 
only 13,500 in the county town, while 
that of the county, with the population 
of to-day, would have 73,000, He con- 
tended that the Government ought not 
to permit such anomalies as these when 
bringing forward a great measure for 
the redistribution of seats. 
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Genzrat ALEXANDER, in asking 
leave to withdraw the Amendment, said, 
he would call attention to the fact that 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) had asserted the 
other day that a population of 94,000— 
in the case of Mid Lothian—was too 
unwieldy for representation by one 
Member, whereas, in his (General Alex- 
ander’s) case, the population included in 
the division he represented was over 
90,000. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Dr. LYONS, in moving, as an Amend- 
ment—— 

In page 17, to add at end, “ Royal Univer- 
sity of Ireland | Two (in column for number 
of Members),”’ 
said, he rejoiced to find that hon. 
Members had, by a large majority, 
affirmed the principle of University re- 
presentation in that House. Univer- 
sity representation, he contended, was 
the natural means of affording re- 
presentation to one of the most import- 
ant classes in the country; and as they 
were about to extend on a very large 
basis, and, as he believed, in wisely de- 
termined directions, the representation 
of the country, it was only right that the 
measure proposing to do this should 
secure the adequate representation of 
all important interests. He had, there- 
fore, sincerely rejoiced at the decision 
the House had arrived at on the ques- 
tion of University representation, which 
had occupied its attention during the 
earlier portion of these discussions. The 
object of his Amendment was that two 
Members should be given to the Royal 
University of Ireland. That Univer- 
sity was the legal heir and successor of 
the Queen’s University, and the position 
it now occupied was set forth ina paper 
he held in his hand, which showed that 
the number of graduates at the present 
time was about 2,700, which number 
was increasing at the rate of about 200 
each year, so that ere very long it might 
beableto hold a position level with thatof 
the great historical Universities of Eng- 
land and those which existed in Scot- 
land. If they compared the Royal Uni- 
versity with the University of London, 
it would be found that it had on its 
books more graduates than the latter 
University had when the claim of that 
Institution to Parliamentary representa- 
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tion was granted. He did not wish to 
institute any invidious comparison be- 
tween the great University of Dublin 
and the Royal University ; but for the 
purpose of showing what had been the 
position of the former, he would refer 
to the claim made for additional repre- 
sentation in 1832. It was then urged 
that the number of members of the 
University of Dublin was 200, and that 
in a certain number of years it would 
have between 600 or 700; but that 
number had been far exceeded. With 
regard to the position of the Royal 
University, although its increment of 
members was probable only, and could 
not be precisely stated, he maintained 
that it had far superior claims to repre- 
sentation at the present time than the 
University of Dublin had at the time 
mentioned to additional representation. 
And as it had been conceded that Uni- 
versity representation was part and 
arcel of the representation of thecoun 
in that House, he contended that he had 
proved that the Royal University had a 
claim to the concession of that represen- 
tation which he advocated in its behalf. 
He repeated that he entirely avoided 
raising any invidious comparison be- 
tween the two Universities; but he felt 
that this advocacy of the claims of the 
Royal University was due from him and 
from everyone within those wails who 
owed her allegiance. He believed that 
if a condition of equilibrium was to be 
established in Ireland, it was to be done 
not so much by putting down the great 
historical University of Dublin, as by 
raising the status of the new University, 
whose claims he ventured to put before 
the Committee. Now it might be said, 
although the question was one to be 
settled by Her Majesty’s Government, 
that it was incumbent upon him to show 
where the two Members which he pro- 
posed should be given to the Royal 
University were to be found. He be- 
lieved that at least amongst the Irish 
Representatives in that House, it would 
be considered that Ireland had a claim 
to two seats which, if he might say so, 
had been in a hasty moment extin- 
guished. In one sense, those seats had 
been extinguished; but, as far as he 
could gather, it appeared to be the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
in dealing with the question of redistri- 
bution, to proceed as if they were still 
in existence, and to make use of them 
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for the purpose of English and Irish 
representation. He believed that this 
view of the case was one which had not 
as yet been touched upon; but the 
question was one which Her Majesty’s 
Government were bound to answer 
sooner or later. If the Government 
were going to make use of the two seats 
of Cashel and Sligo, in order to complete 
the number of seats propesed to be 
established by the present Bill, he ven- 
tured to say that Ireland had un- 
doubtedly a much stronger claim to them 
than any of the other portions of the 
Kingdom. While on this subject of the 
number of seats proposed under the Bill, 
he would take the opportunity of tender- 
ing his very grateful and cordial thanks 
to the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) for having acted in a spirit 
of equity and fairness towards Ireland 
in this respect. But having gone so far, 
and having acted in such a generous 
spirit towards Ireland as to maintain 
the number of seats at 103, he would 
venture to ask the right hon. Baronet 
to go a short step further, and restore 
the number of seats that were recognized 
in 1832 as the proper number for the 
representation of Ireland, after a long 
series of debates conducted by some of 
the most eminent statesmen the country 
had produced. He thought that the 
Amendment he was about to move had 
fair claims to the consideration of hon. 
Members on both sides of the House, 
and especially of the right hon. Gentle- 
men at the head of the Government and 
the Leader of the Opposition. It was 
with some confidence that he submitted 
this proposal to the right hon. Baronet 
on the grounds put forward, and he 
trusted that before the Bill passed from 
the House he might be fortunate enough 
to secure its adoption. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 17, at end, add “ Royal University 
of Ireland | Two (in column for number of 
Members).””—(Dr. Lyons.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sr CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Gentleman had proposed his 
Amendment on the Schedule of the Bill 
which had to do with the boundaries of 
the new boroughs which the Bill created. 
No doubt, Universities had sometimes 
been called boroughs; and, in a certain 
technical sense, they were so; but this 
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was a Schedule of the towns and places 
which the Government said ought to be 
included in boroughs, and he could not 
help thinking that it was most inappro- 
priate to the question which the hon. 
Gentleman had raised. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had said he was willing to raise 
the question on Report, which would 
allow the subject to be discussed on its 
own merits. But he must point out 
that there was a great difference between 
the retention of University representa- 
tion as existing at present, and the 
creation of new University seats. The 
objections to the latter were far more 
numerous than in the case of the former. 
There was a great deal of objection 
taken even to the existing University 
representation, and he fancied there 
would be still more objection to the 
creation of new University seats. The 
hon. Gentleman proposed to give four 
University seats to Ireland; but if this 
suggestion were acceded to, an undue 
disproportion would be created in favour 
of that country, seeing that there were 
but five University seats in England, 
two in Scotland, and none in Wales. 
If they were to look beyond these con- 
siderations, he would point out to the 
Committee that the seats of Cashel and 
Sligo, which the hon. Gentleman sug- 
gested might be used for the purpose of 
the Royal University, were seats which 
had long since ceased to exist. The 
boroughs in question had been dis- 
franchised by Act of Parliament, and 
the seats had been already allocated 
under the Bill. The proposal of the 
hon. Gentleman was, therefore, either to 
increase the total number of seats for 
the Kingdom, or else to take two seats 
for University purposes from some part 
of England or Scotland. He did not 
think that either of those views was at 
all likely to prevail with the Committee, 
and therefore he could not hold out 
much encouragement to the hon. Gen- 
tleman to raise the question again on 
the Report. 


Question put, and negatived. 


FIFTH SCHEDULE. 
ConTENTs AND BounpaRiEs oF BoroveHs 
WITH ALTERED BounDARIES. 

Mr. WIGGIN, in moving, as an 
Amendment, in page 17, line 43, to 
leave out ‘‘Harborne,”’ said, he had 
been strongly urged by his constituents 

















in the parish of Harborne to resist its 

roposed annexation to the county of 

arwick. The parish of Harborne had 
hitherto been considered a part of the 
county of Stafford, and it was situated 
at the south-west border of that county, 
and had been truthfully and graphically 
described by Elihu Burritt as one of the 
green border lands of the Black Country. 
When this Bill was printed a second 
time, to the amazement of almost every- 
one acquainted with the district, it was 
found that Harborne was to be annexed 
to the borough of Birmingham. Meet- 
ings were held, and resolutions proposed 
by the Chairman of the Liberal Asso- 
ciation and seconded by the Chairman 
of the Conservative Association were 
passed, unanimously condemning the 
proposed arrangement which, as a mat- 
ter of fact, was opposed strongly by 
everyone in the parish, Conservative, 
Liberal, or Radical. Deputations had 
waited on the Commissioners at Bir- 
mingham and Stafford ; petitions were 
signed by every householder in the 
place ; but the only answer returned to 
them was that the Commissioners re- 
gretted what had been done, but that 
the tranference having been scheduled 
they were powerless to give any relief. 
He (Mr. Wiggin) had ascertained the 
fact that, so to speak, Birmingham did 
not want Harborne, and that Harborne 
did not want to be transferred to Bir- 
mingham, although, no doubt, it might 
be considered by some that it was an 
improvement for it to become part of 
the great borough of Birmingham. He 
confessed that it was to him most extra- 
ordinary that this disturbance of exist- 
ing arrangements should have been pro- 
posed. The parish was to be divided 
into two under the present scheme, the 
Petty Sessional arrangements were to 
be changed, and the inhabitants were 
to be politically separated from their 
own people. The population of Har- 
borne was partly rural, and partly en- 
gaged in Birmingham and in the iron 
industries of South Staffordshire, and 
why they were to be taken from Staf- 
fordshire and united with Birming- 
ham they were unable to conceive. All 
they asked, whether Conservatives, 


Liberals, Radicals, Churchmen, or Dis- 
senters, was that Harborne should re- 
main as it was at present, and it was 
‘in order to effect that, that he moved the 
Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 17, 
line 43, leave out the word ‘ Har- 
borne.” —( Mr. Wiggin.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘Harborne’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had great difficulty in rising to reply to 
an hon. Member of such overwhelming 
sree d as the hon. Member for East 

taffordshire (Mr. Wiggin); but he was 
bound to put before the Committee cer- 
tain considerations against the Amend- 
ment, which, looking at the reception 
they had given to his hon. Friend’s 
speech, he was sure would be neces- 
sary to enable them to make up their 
minds in an impartial manner. In deal- 
ing with the suburbs of Birmingham, 
various courses had been considered. It 
had been considered how far they could 
be constituted separate boroughs, how 
far they could be dealt with as single- 
Member county divisions, and how far 
they ought to be annexed to the borough 
of Birmingham. Harborne was not 
large enough to be made a new bo- 
rough ; neither was it connected with 
any urban district in the same county, 
except as connected with Birmingham ; 
and from its own county it was almost 
entirely detached. In fact, a right hon. 
Friend of his had suggested that if the 
Committee would look at the map of 
Staffordshire in the Boundary Commis- 
sioners’ Report, they would see that 
Harborne, “like a rich jewel in an 
Ethiop’s ear” hung like a pendant to 
the county by a very narrow thread. 
It was connected, as the hon. Gentleman 
had said, with the Smethwick division 
of Staffordshire. He would ask the 
Committee to glance at the map to see 
how the parishes were connected. They 
were connected by the narrowest strip, 
and he could not help thinking that it 
would be inconvenient to throw this par- 
ticular parish in with Smethwith for 
Parliamentary purposes. If the map 
of the borough of Birmingham were 
glanced at, it would be seen that the 
four districts in question were all of 
them completely within the natural 
boundary of that borough, and that if 
they were left out, the borough would 
resemble more than anything else a 
salmon over which the others had had 
a good fight. He held a sketch map in 
his hand which fully illustrated this, 
and which he should i. glad to hand to 
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any hon. Member who wished to see it. 
The hon. Member had proposed to make 
this change without carrying out corre- 
sponding changes in other districts, and 
that, no doubt, made his case very much 
more easy than it would have been if he 
had proposed to make corresponding 
changes in the various divisions of the 
county of Stafford. But could the 
Committee make this change, and be 
content with making this change alone? 
That was one of the matters which were 
essential in the consideration of this 
case. As regarded the town of Birming- 
ham, the change, no doubt, could be 
effected. He agreed with his hon. 
Friend, that it would be possible to 
leave Harborne out of that borough 
and yet to make no other change; but, 
in regard to the county of Stafford, he 
feared that that could hardly be the 
case. If the proposed change were 
carried out, hon. Gentlemen who had 
already spoken to him on the subject 
would press for similar changes in the 
county of Stafford, and it would be hard 
to resist the corresponding changes 
which would be proposed. It so hap- 

ened that the district out of which Har- 

orne would come would then be the 
smallest in the borough, and that into 
which it would go would be the largest 
in the county of Stafford. The division 
of Birmingham which comprised Har- 
borne had a population of 60,000, and 
that in a berough which was rather 
well represented in proportion to its 
numbers. The Handsworth division of 
Staffordshire had likewise a population 
of over 60,000, and it was a very large 
division, the division having been made 
large on account of the difficulty which 
had been found in getting a good boun- 
- dary for it. The 60,000 was a popu- 
lation outside the borough, south of 
Walsall, Wednesbury, and West Brom- 
wich ; there was an additional 190,000 
within those boroughs, the total popula- 
tion within the area of the county divi- 
sion being 250,500. All the freeholders 
of the 190,000 would vote in the Hands- 
worth division, so that the electorate of 
the division would not only be taken 
from this population of 60,000, but 
would also include the freeholders from 
the population of 190,000. To this dis- 
trict outside the boroughs which, without 
counting the freeholders, would have a 
population of over 60,000, the hon. 
Member would add 6,500. He would 
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add that number to a district suburban 
in its character, closely conneeted with 
Birmingham in its interests, and ad- 
joining Edgbaston. The result would 
be the formation of a district larger 
than any other in the county of Stafford, 
even without the freeholders. If they 
assented to the proposal, he did not see 
how they could resist proposals to re- 
divide the rest of Staffordshire; therefore, 
as there would be great difficulty in doing 
that, the Committee would, he thought, 
probably hesitate before it sanctioned 
the change proposed by the present 
Amendment. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that, 
judging from the map which the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
had been kind enough to hand across to 
them, if Harborne was separated from 
the county, or, rather, only connected 
with it by a narrow strip, it was only 
connected laterally with the borough of 
Birmingham. It stood outside it, and 
in all other respects was entirely con- 
nected with Staffordshire. It had existed 
without Birmingham hitherto, and he 
was not surprised at the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Staffordshire (Mr. 
Wiggin) having great dread of its en- 
tering the borough of Birmingham in 
any way and for any purpose. Those 
of them who lived anywhere near Bir- 
mingham knew what this meant—knew 
how, from the point of view of local 
government, anyone interested in Har- 
borne would do his best to prevent its 
coming into any sort of connection with 
so heavily rated a borough. The hon. 
Member for East Staffordshire would 
not advise any poor man to live inside 
the borough of Birmingham if he could 
live outside it. The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) had spoken 
about the freeholders who would come 
into the borough. He (Mr. Staveley 
Hill) would remind the Committee how 
that matter stood. Reference was made 
to a number of different divisions in the 
county of Stafford, and it had been said 
that if Harborne was to go into the di- 
vision represented by the hon. Member, 
there would be a considerable number 
of freeholders added to the 60,000 popu- 
lation who already constituted the di- 
vision, and this population had been 
contrasted with the 46,000 of another 
division, the 49,000 of another, and so on. 
But let them look at South-WestStafford- 
shire. Into that would come the whole 
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of the freeholders of the borough of 
Wolverhampton and West Bromwich, 
and its population would be raised in a 
far higher degree than would the popu- 
lation of the Eastern division by the in- 
clusion of Harborne. He was sorry to 
hear the right hon. Baronet arguing 
that if this one point were granted it 
would bring about a general disarrange- 
ment of the scheme of the Commis- 
sioners. The right hon. Baronet threat- 
ened them that if Harborne were thrown 
into the Eastern division of the county, 
Rushall might have to be thrown into 
the Lichfield division. But hon. Mem- 
bers were not afraid of that. If the 
right hon. Baronet thought that could 
fairly be done, let it be done; but do 
not let them do an unfair thing to Har- 
borne, because of the danger of some 
other district asking for what it con- 
sidered fair play. The district of Rushall 
was @ mining district, and had nothing 
to do with the district of Lichfield. In 
the same way, Harborne had no con- 
nection with Birmingham. It had no 
desire to be thrown into Birmingham, 
and he trusted the Committee would 
allow it to remain in the county of Staf- 
ford. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
have paid a great deal of attention to 
this question. Several of my hon. 
Friends in different parts of the House 
have spoken to me with regard to it; 
and, moreover, I have communicated 
with the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Staffordshire (Mr. Wiggin) on 
the subject. That hon. Gentleman has 
explained the matter to me, and I am 
free to confess that what I have heard 
from him, from my hon. and learned 
Friend behind me (Mr. Staveley Hill), 
and others with whom I have spoken 
on the subject, I should be disposed to 
agree to the proposal made, if it could 
be treated as one standing entirely by 
itself. I feel, however, that it would be 
most undesirable to break into the 
scheme of the Boundary Commissioners, 
and that if we do break into it we must 
be prepared for the consequences. So 
far as I am able to understand the 
matter, there is very little doubt that if 
Harborne is removed from its connec- 
tion with Birmingham, and thrown into 
a division of Staffordshire, each division 
will have to be revised, and a proposal 
will be made—in fact, Notice of such a 


proposal has been already given by the 





hon. Member’s Oolleague (Sir Arthur 
Bass)—to remove the district of Rushall 
from the Eastern division of Stafford- 
shire, and to throw it into the Lichfield 
division. I find there is as much, or 
even more, objection to that change, 
as there is desire for the removal of 
Harborne from Birmingham. I think, 
therefore, our safest course is to stand 
on the divisions as they are in the Bill. 
If it could be shown that the Harborne 
case would stand alone, and that we 
should not have other changes forced 
upon us, it would make a great differ- 
ence, no doubt, in our position ; but, as 
at present advised, if the change were 
subject to other alterations to be here- 
after made, I believe it would entail the 
alteration to which I have referred, and 
which would cause great inconvenience, 
and, therefore, I am not prepared to 
support the Amendment. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 104; 
Noes 50: Majority 54.— (Div. List, 
No. 78.) 


Amendment negatived. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had placed the following Amendment 
on the Paper for the purpose of correct- 
ing an oversight :— 

“Tn page 18, line 8, at end, insert ‘and also 
excluding therefrom a part which is situate on 
the north side of the borough, and was formerly 
included in the parishes of Skirbeck and Boston 
within the borough, but has been added by 
Orders of the Local Government Board to 
parishes not situate within the Parliamentar 
borough, namely, one part thereof to the ak 
of Sibsey, and the remaining part thereof to 
the parish of Frithville, all which said parts are 
in the Sessional Division of Spilsby, in the 
parts of Lindsey.’ ’’ 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would now move the next Amendment 
standing in his name on the Paper; 
and here, again, his object was to supply 
an omission. It had been agreed to 
extend the boundary, but the necessary 
words had not been inserted in the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 18, line 38, at end, insert as a sepa- 
rate paragraph,—“‘ And so much of the muni- 
cipal borough of yar tp as is not above 
specified, and is not included in the said Parlia- 
mentary borough.”’—(Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. SEXTON said, it appeared to be 
quite a matter of course that, in Eng- 
land, when the inhabitants of a district 
desired to have the municipal boundary 
extended, it was extended for them. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
same thing which will be effected by 
this Amendment was done in the case 
of Ireland by a general provision in 
1868—a provision which does not apply 
to England. 

Mr. SEXTON: How about the case 
of Dublin, about which we have been 
arguing most part of the evening ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: In the 
case of Dublin, the Parliamentary 
boundary was in question. In the pre- 
sent case, it is only an extension up to 
the municipal boundary, whereas the 
Parliamentary borough of Dublin al- 
ready comprises all the area of the 
municipal city and more besides. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. PICTON said, that in the ab- 
sence of his hon. Oolleague (Mr. Alex- 
ander M‘Arthur) he begged to move the 
next Amendment—namely, to leave out 
from ‘‘ Leicester” to ‘‘ Soar,’’ in line 13 
of page 19. There was a considerable 
consensus of opinion in favour of the 
Amendment, both in the town of Lei- 
cester and in the district of the county 
affected by this portion of the Bill; 
therefore, he begged the Oommittee 
to allow him to say a few words on 
the subject. The object of the words 
in the Schedule was to add to Lei- 
cester the district now included in 
the place called Belgrave, containing at 
the last Census about 7,000 inhabitants. 
The number of inhabitants in the bo- 
rough of Leicester, where the municipal 
and Parliamentary boundaries were now 
identical, was, at the last Census, a little 
over 122,000, thus, the Committee would 
perceive, giving one Member to a little 
over 61,000. Now, the town of Leicester 
was a rapidly growing town. Within 
the municipal boundary there had been 
considerable additions made to the popu- 
lation ; in fact, it was believed that many 
thousands had been added since 1881. 
Within his own recollection of Leicester, 
about 50,000 people had been added to 
the town, and now the vote in the 
county, with Belgrave included, was 
worth far more as an instrument of 
political power than the vote in the 
town. According to the arrangement 
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of the county in the Bill, there was not 
one division which had a population of 
much more than 50,000. There was, 
therefore, in the county one Representa- 
tive to rather less than 50,000 people, 
on the average, while in the borough 
the proportion was, as he had said, one 
Member to 61,000. Now, he asked why 
the Committee should increase that dis- 
proportion, which was already a con- 
siderable one? He thought it would be 
most unfair to this large manufacturing 
town. But there were other reasons 
besides those of justice which ought to 
induce the Committee to adopt the 
Amendment which stood on the Paper, 
for the proposal to include Belgrave 
within the town of Leicester sinned in 
other respects against the directions 
given to the Boundary Commissioners, 
For instance, it divided a parish. The 
parish of Belgrave extended to both 
sides of the River Soar; but, under the 
Bill, only the part of the parish east of 
the river was included in Leicester. The 
proposed boundary of Leicester was not 
at all compact. The boundary of Lei- 
cester, which at present was the same 
for municipal and Parliamentary pur- 
poses, was approximately circular; if 
Belgrave were added, an enormous ex- 
tension was given in one direction, and 
in one direction only. Again, the pro- 
posal sinned against the directions given 
to the Boundary Commissioners, inas- 
much as it forced together populations 
having very different interests—popula- 
tions which within the last few years 
had contested together several points of 
interest in the neighbourhood, and were 
likely to do so again. He must say 
that the Local Board of Belgrave were 
strongly against their inclusion in the 
town of Leicester, and the people of 
Leicester were equally opposed to the 
change. There had been strong public 
expressions of opinion in both localities 
against the proposed extension. In con- 
clusion, he asked the Committee to be- 
ware of one mistake which was naturally 
made when the name of Belgrave was 
mentioned. He found that it was com- 
monly supposed that Belgrave was only 
an outgrowth of the town of Leicester, 
and that it had received its name of 
Belgrave in imitation of that given to a 
fashionable part of London. It was far 
more likely, however, that Belgrave 
Square and Belgravia in London had 
derived their names from Belgrave, near 
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Leicester, which was the only original 
Belgraveinthe country. The place was 
mentioned in the Domesday Book, under 
the name of Merdegrave, and in a Char- 
ter granted in 1082 it was mentioned by 
the name of Belgrave. In Nichols’ His- 
tory of Leicester, the family which settled 
there and took the name of Belgrave 
was traced to other places, and amongst 
others to the West End of London, and 
from that fact the fashionable quarter 
of Belgravia had derived its name. He 
mentioned this, not as of any antiquarian 
interest, but to show the locality had an 
independent history and existence of its 
own, and that it was not to be imagined 
that it was an outgrowth of Leicester. 
He was sorry that the time at which 
this Amendment had come on was such 
that many hon. Members of the House 
who were interested in the locality were 
not in their places. He believed he 
was right in saying that the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord John Manners), who had 
so long represented North Leicester- 
shire, would, had he been present, have 
expressed his approval of this Amend- 
ment. He hoped, therefore, that no 
difficulty would be felt about making 
the very slight alteration proposed, 
which was only a measure of justice to 
what he thought a large and important 
town. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 19, line 11, leave out from “ Lei- 
cester’’ to “ Soar,’’ in line 13, both inclusive. 
—(Mr. Picton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Leicester (Mr. Picton) had referred to 
the absence of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for North Leicestershire (Lord 
Johu Manners). His noble Friend had 
been obliged to leave London that day on 
business, and he did not expect that this 
Amendment would have been reached; 
but he thought it quite possible, and he 
therefore requested him (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), in case of its coming on in 
his absence, to do that which he would 
have done himself—that was to say 
that he was entirely in favour of the 
Amendment which had now been pro- 
posed. He (Sir Stafford Northcote) was 
afraid it was not in his power to go into 
the details whieh his noble Friend would 
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have so well handled. The general feel- 
ing of his noble Friend was that this 
was not a political question, but merely 
a question of the convenience of the 
formation of the borough of Leicester. 
Thenoble Lord considered that the boun- 
daries, as proposed, would be of very 
awkward and inconvenient form, and 
that the proposed alteration would 
greatly improve the arrangement of the 
borough. He (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
only rose to say these were the opinions 
of his noble Friend, and to express regret 
on his part that he was not able to be 
present. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, in 
face of the general agreement with 
which this proposal seemed to have been 
received, he would not object to the 
change; at the same time, he must 
make his reply in the same form to 
that made just now in another case— 
leave it as a matter for reconsideration 
on the Report. So far as the Committee 
stage on the Bill was concerned, he 
would not propose to make any consequen- 
tial Amendments. His impression was 
that the Loughborough division of the 
county would bear the additional popu- 
lation of Belgrave; but he would con- 
sult his Advisers on the point, and on Re- 
port he would be prepared to state whe- 
ther, in their opinion, it was necessary 
to make the change in the county divi- 
sion. At that stage of the Bill he would 
accept the Amendment conditionally. 
If, however, it was the general wish of 
the Committee to deal now with this 
particular point, he would prefer to 
alter the form of the Amendment by 
leaving out the whole of the lines 11, 
12, and 13. He thought that if the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Picton) withdrew 
his Amendment, and allowed him to sub- 
stitute what he suggested, the object 
would be effected much better. 

Mr. PICTON asked leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Amendnient, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 19, to 
leave out lines 11, 12, and 13.—(Sir 
Charles W. Ditke.) 

Question, ‘That the lines proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Sche- 
dule,”’ put, and negatived. 

Viscount EMLYN said, he wished to 
bring under the notice of the Committee 
the manner in which the borough of 
Pembroke, concerning which he had 
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iven Notice of an Amendment, was 

ealt with under the Bill. He thought 
that by merely reciting the facts of the 
case, he should be able to show to the 
Committee that Pembroke wasto be dealt 
with in an entirely different way to 
any other borough in the whole of the 
United Kingdom. He did not hesitate 
to say that the treatment of Pembroke 
was absolutely contrary to the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Government in 
regard to boroughs; and he should en- 
deavour to show that it would be unde- 
sirable in any case to deal with Pem- 
broke in the way proposed. The con- 
stituency of Haverfordwest was composed 
of the boroughs of Haverfordwest, Fish- 
guard, and Narbeth, and the total popu- 
lation was now 9,107. That constituency, 
of course, under the Bill, lost its sepa- 
rate representation. Now, the constitu- 
ency of Pembroke was also a group of 
boroughs, and included the Dockyards 
of Pembroke. Pembroke had a popu- 
lation of between 25,000 and 26,000; 
and therefore, under the Bill, it was en- 
titled to separate representation. For 
some time, while the discussion upon the 
Scotch groups of burghs was proceeding, 
it was really very difficult for ordinary 
Members to ascertain on what principles 
the Government intended to deal with 
borough groups; but, at the close of 
the discussion, there was no doubt at all 
as to what the Government held to be 
one of the principles of the Bill, and 
part of the agreement made with the 
right hon. Gentleman on the Front Op- 
Segre Bench (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
or they stated, as far as his memory 
carried him, that with regard to groups 
of boroughs they had come to the 
conclusion, he presumed, though of 
course he did not know it for a faot, 
after representation from the Leaders 
of the Opposition, that there could not 
be any merging of boroughs in any 
part of Scotland. There had been 
no merging of groups of boroughs in 
any other part of the country, and, 
therefore, he maintained that the pre- 
sent proposals of the Government were 
absolutely contrary to the principles of 
the Bill. He had endeavoured to guess 
at what might be the reasons for this 
proposed straying away from the prin- 
ciples of the Bill, but he had been un- 
able to discover them. He might be 
told that the reason for this change was 
that the numbers did not work out so 
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nicely as they might, unless the change 
was made. If the Committee would 
bear with him, he would put before 
them one or two figures upon the point. 
The total population of the borough of 
Pembroke, as he had said, was 25,618. 
Now, out of that number, no less than 
16,000 belonged to the Dockyard of 
Pembroke alone. Now, in Milford, a 
town very deeply interested in questions 
affecting Dockyards, there was a popu- 
lation of 2,000; in two other districts 
there were 4,000 inhabitants, and a 
small country district brought up the 
total population of the borough of Pem- 
broke to 25,600. He wished to point 
out to the Committee that the bulk of 
that population was a Dockyard popu- 
lation, distinctly interested in Dockyard 
and navigation questions. Now, what 
was proposed to be done was to add the 
9,177 of Haverfordwest, which was not 
a population of one town, but a popula- 
tion of three towns in three different 
portions of the county—towns which, he 
might say in passing, had no manufac- 
tures of any sort or kind—at least, they 
were in no sense manufacturing towns, 
two of them being purely country places 
—it was proposed to put this 9,000 of 
gga into the borough of Pem- 

roke, raising the population of that 
borough to 34,795. It might be said— 
‘‘Oh, you have got in the county of 
Pembroke, without the population of 
Haverfordwest, 57,000, and therefore 
it is perfectly impossible to throw this 
extra 9,000 population into Pembroke, 
because then you would make it too 
large for one Member.” He did not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Oharles W. Dilke) was going to ad- 
vance that argument; but, if so, he 
would like the right hon. Gentleman to 
cast his eye to the next county to Pem- 
brokeshire. If he did, he would find 
that, in Cardiganshire, there was a 
cong of 70,000, with only one 

ember. That argument, therefore, 
was not a very strong one; but he did 
not wish entirely to build upon the 
population of Cardiganshire. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would only glance 
over the list of the populations of the 
different counties, he would find an 
enormous number with very much 
larger populations than 57,000. Take 
the divisions of Durham and Kent, for 
instance. In Durham there were eight 
divisions, and every one had a larger 
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population than 57,000. There were eight 
divisions in Kent, every one of which 
had a larger population than 57,000. 
There were six divisions in South-East 
Lancashire, four in North-East Lanca- 
shire, and no less than seven in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and every 
one of these had more than 57,000 of 
population. Under these circumstances, 
he maintained that the case he had 
brought before the Oommittee was a 
very exceptional one. In his opinion, 
there ought to be no exception to the 
principles of the Bill, unless the very 
strongest grounds could be shown. No 
such grounds existed for dealing with 
the borough of Pembroke in an excep- 
tional manner; indeed, the whole bur- 
den and weight of evidence was exactly 
the other way. Now, there was only 
one further argument he wished to put 
before the Committee, and it was this— 
‘that when one looked at the combination 
of the Pembroke boroughs, he could only 
feel that all it was necessary and de- 
sirable to preserve was the represen- 
tation as affecting the Dockyard and 
the Haven. He might be told there 
was a scattered population in the diffe- 
rent districts. It was true there was 
one district in the Pembroke group 
of boroughs which had only a popula- 
tion of 717 persons. He would not in 
the least mind wiping that away, if that 
had been the principle on which the 
Government had set to work. In his 
opinion, however, it would be most un- 
wise to weaken the direct representation 
of this Dockyard, by throwing into its 
numbers three other towns in three en- 
tirely different parts of Pembrokeshire, 
towns which had no interest in the 
Dockyards, which were not connected 
with them in any shape or form. He 
trusted that if the Government were 
true to the principles of the Bill—if 
they were true to what they said was 
part of the compact with the Front Op- 
position Bench in regard to their method 
of dealing with groups of boroughs— 
they would accept the Amendment which 
he now proposed. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 20, line 20, to leave out lines 34 and 


, 


“Pembroke | The present Parliamentary bo- 
rough and Pembroke, and the 
present Parliamentary bo- 
rough and Haverfordwest.”’ 

—(Viscount Emlyn.) 





Question wP , “That the words 
propane to be left out stand part of the 
hedule.”” 


Sm QOHARLES W. DILKE said, 
the noble Viscount (Viscount Emlyn) 
had made out a very good case for his 
Amendment, as, indeed, he did for any- 
thing he moved in the House. He (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) should have thought, 
however, from what they had ‘mates on 
previous Amendments, that it was rather 
contrary to the general principles of the 
Party opposite to try and merge into 
county districts a borough of the size 
of Haverfordwest. The groups of 
Welsh boroughs, with very few excep- 
tions indeed, were county groups; ever 
since the time of Henry VIII. had 
been treated mainly as county groups. 
One of the groups ran over three coun- 
ties, and that had been merged alto- 
gether under this Bill. In what the 
Government proposed to do in this mat- 
ter, they were only following the gene- 
ral, though not quite universal, Welsh 
system. As regarded the size of the 
constituency, the noble Viscount had 
anticipated his (Sir Charles W. Dilke’s) 
argument on that point. He did not 
wish to press the matter too much, be- 
cause, of course, there were cases where 
the disproportions were greater than 
those created by the noble Viscount. 
Taking this county by itself, however, 
there would be a much fairer distribu- 
tion of population under the Bill than 
under the proposal of the noble Vis- 
count. Under the Bill the county would 
have a population of 57,000, and the 
boroughs a population of 35,000 ; under 
the scheme suggested by his noble 
Friend the county would have a popula- 
tion of 66,000, and the boroughs only a 
population of 26,000. On the whole, 
he thought that the balance of con- 
venience was in favour of the proposal 
contained in the Bill, and, therefore, he 
was not inclined to disturb it. 

Mr. GORST said, the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Emlyn), in proposing his 
Amendment, made a distinct and lucid 
speech, not only because the noble Vis- 
count always did make a clear and lucid 
speech, but because he had, in this in- 
stance, an exceedingly good and strong 
case. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had made 
an extremely confused speech, not be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman could 
[Ninth Night. } 
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not make. as lucid a speech as the noble 
Viscount when he chose to do so, but 
because, on this occasion, he had got an 
extremely bad case. What wasthesole 
answer the right hon. Gentleman made 
to the noble Viscount? Why, that the 
Welsh groups were county groups. 
What on earth was meant by the Pem- 
broke Dockyard being a county group? 
That was exactly what it was not. If 
the Pembroke boroughs consisted of a 
number of agricultural and rural bo- 
roughs, without any manufactures—if 
they were of a strictly urban character, 
there might not be much harm in adding 
a few more boroughs to them ; but Pem- 
broke was an important borough con- 
stituency—it was a Dockyard consti- 
tuency—a constituency which had a dis- 
tinct life of its own, distinct interests of 
its own, it was of great importance, and 
it contained not only one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dockyards, but it contained 
also a part of Milford, which had a 
seafaring population who ought to be 
represented in the House of Commons. 
It was quite evident that the purpose 
of putting Haverfordwest into this urban 
group was to endeavour to swamp the 
Dockyard and seafaring interest. It 
was as clear a case of jerrymandering 
as any to be found in the Bill. He re- 
membered that when, a few nights ago, 
the system appertaining to the grouping 
of Scotch burghs was under discussion, 
his right hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for the Wigtown Burghs (Sir 
John Hay) challenged the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) upon this very case. His right 
hon. and gallant Friend said—‘‘ What 
account do you give, if these are your 
principles, of putting Haverfordwest 
into the Pembroke boroughs?” The 
right hon. Gentleman was then unable 
to give an answer; and he was unable 
to give an answer now. He (Mr. Gorst) 
thought it was quite possible that the 
noble Lord the Member for Haverford- 
west (Lord Kensington) was the author 
of this singular manwuvre. If so, the 
Committee, no doubt, would like to know 
the noble Lord’s views upon the sub- 
ject. 

, Lorp KENSINGTON said, he hoped 
the Committee would excuse him if he 
troubled them with a few words. He 
wished, in the first place, to disclaim the 
authorship which the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gorst) had as- 
signed to him ; he quite agreed with the 
course pursued by the Government, but 
he was not the author of it. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had said that 
the Pembroke boroughs were not a 
county group ; that they formed a Dock- 
yard constituency, pure and simple; that 
they were entirely different from the 
boroughs he (Lord Kensington) had the 
honour to represent; and that, there- 
fore, Haverfordwest ought not to be 
thrown into Pembroke. Pembroke, no 
doubt, did contain a very large Dock- 
yard element; but the rest of the bo- 
roughs which formed the group were a 
great deal more similar to the composi- 
tion of the boroughs he (Lord Kensing- 
ton) had the honour to represent than 
his boroughs would be to the county. 
Pembroke Dock was the largest consti- 
tuency by far, and, of course, had the 
largest electorate in the group. Pem- 
broke town, however, was a purely 
county town; there were no manufac- 
tures in the town any more than there 
were in the boroughs he represented. 
Milford was a small town, and was com- 
posed chiefly of residences for many of 
the Dockyard labourers, who came over 
the Haven in boats. Milford had no- 
thing whatever to do with the Dock- 
yards of Pembroke; it had only to do 
with the docks that were in course of 
formation on its ownshore. Tenby was 
a seaside watering-place, and could in 
no sense be regarded as a manufactur- 
ing place ; it was inhabited in the sum- 
mer by a great many visitors, and most 
of the people there were not a bit more 
urban in their habits, or more connected 
with Dockyard interests, than the people 
of the boroughs he represented. He 
did not think that the noble Viscount 
opposite (Viscount Emlyn) would assert, 
for a moment, that there was a very 
large urban constituency in Wiston. 
The Wiston district was a very scattered 
one, and only contained a population of 
1,717. Now, Haverfordwest had a town 
population, pure and simple, and except 
on market days, when people came in 
from the country districts, the occupa- 
tions of the people were town occupa- 
tions. Fishguard had a seafaring popu- 
lation, and he really failed to see that 
the noble Viscount had made out a case 
why the Haverfordwest and Pembroke 
boroughs should not be grouped to- 
gether. He had never himself heard 
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any objection to the proposal put for- 
vad in the Bill. = r 

Str HARDINGE GIFFARD said, 
the noble Lord (Lord Kensington) had 
mentioned the names of several places ; 
but he had not given the Committee 
the information they might have ex- 
pected with reference to their situation 
towards each other, and any community 
of interest which might exist between 
them. What relation had Fishguard to 
Tenby, and what relation had any of 
the villages which the noble Lord repre- 
sented to the borough of Pembroke? 
Fishguard was 15 miles to the north of 
Haverfordwest, and Pembroke was 10 
miles to the south-west. Any number 
of villages might be got to form into a 
borough. He believed there had been 
no map presented to the Committee— 
nothing by which persons not familiar 
with the neighbourhood could see the 
the absolutely monstrous nature of this 
proposal. These villages could not be 
made into a group of boroughs at all. 
When, for some reason or other, the 
arrangement was made to form the bo- 
rough of Haverfordwest by collecting 
these different villages together, it was 
supposed that they had an identity of 
agricultural interest, and that there 
would be a community of interest among 
them; but the putting together of Pem- 
broke and Haverfordwest—an arrange- 
ment entirely outside the general scheme 
of the Bill—was only to be reconciled 
with the notion that some Party advan- 
tage was to be gained by it. No doubt, 
Haverfordwest had latterly been entirely 
faithful to the noble Lord; but Pem- 
broke had been much more fickle, and 
had altered its political views from time 
to time, and it was supposed that this 
arrangement would give a tendency to 
Pembroke which it did not entirely 
possess before. He thought the Com- 
mittee were entitled to some further ex- 
planation on this point. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had 
given them no explanation of the mean- 
ing of the proposal. The right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken of a county 
group; but he (Sir Hardinge Giffard) 
would like him to explain what he 
meant by that. The right hon. Gentle- 
man illustrated the county group by the 
Cardigan boroughs; but wasthereasingle 
county group in Wales which, in respect 
of distance, community of interest, and 
the representation of the. same class of 
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people, would compare in the smallest 
egree with the united borough of 
Haverfordwest and Pembroke? He 
challenged the right hon. Gentleman to 
bring forward a single instance, and he 
thought some explanation ought to be 
es to the Committee of the reason 
or this extraordinary exception. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has just 
sat down (Sir Hardinge Giffard) asks 
us for some example of the present pro- 
posal. Well, I should say the case of 
the Flint boroughs, where small towns 
are grouped together, is a similar case 
to this. Or you may take the case of 
the Montgomery boroughs, where there 
are no less than six different small 
boroughs grouped together. In the 
case of Pembroke, there are two groups 
of boroughs, and it is now found that 
one of these groups is to be disfran- 
chised. The question is, whether the 
places so dealt with and disfranchised 
should be placed in the county or added 
to the other existing group. It is more 
in conformity with the practice, and the 
way in which we have dealt with other 
cases, to add these small places to the 
existing group which is to be continued 
in the county of Pembroke, than it would 
be if we were to merge them in the 
county. I need not go into the figures 
of the population; but when the hon. 
and learned Member asks what relation 
there is between Haverfordwest and 
Pembroke, I would answer by asking 
what relation there is between Tenby 
and Milford and Pembroke? There is 
precisely the same difference or simi- 
larity between the once case and the 
other. But we say that the convenience 
of the population is, on the whole, better 
considered by adding these places to the 
existing group than it would be by pro- 
jecting them into the county. The only 
other Welsh county which at all ap- 
proaches this case, is the county of Car- 
digan. With that exception, all the 
other Welsh counties have between 
45,000 and 50,000 people. If you make 
this exception, you would give Pem- 
broke county a population of 60,000, 
which would be rather large for one 
Member. 

Mr. HIOKS said, he wished to know 
who was the author of this extraordinary 
provision; and he also wished to draw 
the attention of the Committee to certain 
figures which might perhaps throw some 
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He found that, at the 
last election for the borough of Pem- 
broke, the present Whig Member for 
that borough was returned by a narrow 
majority of. 33. Seeing the great changes 
which had taken place of | late in the 
way in which the majority of electors 
had chosen their Representatives, and 
porionery within the last few months, 

e thought there was some reason to 
ag ge that the majority at Pembroke 
at the next election might go the other 
way. But when he turned to Haver- 
fordwest, he found that in a very much 
smaller constituency the majority was 
164; and, therefore, if these two bo- 
roughs were added together, the Libe- 
rals would get a majority of 200, which 
it might be difficult to shake. These 
figures might perhaps enable the Com- 
mittee to arrive at some conclusion upon 
the extraordinary divergence from the 
aang of the measure which had 

een introduced in this particular case. 
As the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had drawn the at- 
tention of the Committee to the Flint 
boroughs, he (Mr. Hicks) would remind 
the Committee that all those eight bo- 
roughs which constituted the group had 
been part and parcel of the same bo- 
rough for many years, and were not a 
fresh creation under the Bill. Taking 
all the circumstances into consideration, 
he trusted that the Committee would act 
fearlessly and impartially, and that they 
would adopt the Amendment of the noble 
Viscount (Viscount Emlyn). 

Mr. LEWIS said, he thought that 
after the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Postmaster General (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) the Committee would be 
wondering what was the real reason 
that impelled the Government to make 
this change. All that the matter came to, 
according to that right hon. Gentleman, 
was this—that, on the whole, the Govern- 
ment thought it would be moreconvenient 
to attach Haverfordwest to Pembroke 
than to merge it inthe county, He (Mr. 
Lewis) would ask the Committee to re- 
member what had been the one constant 
strain throughout the whole of these 

roceedings—that no addition to exist- 
ing groups of boroughs should be made, 
and that any proposal to create a new 
group should not receive any sanction or 
encouragement. Why was this change 
proposed now? Was not this proposal 
a piece of pure and unadulterated 
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grouping, such as the Government had, 
all along, been arguing against to the 
very utmost? It was, perhaps, un- 
pleasant to refer to the extremely per- 
tinent instance which had just been pro- 
duced by the hon. Member who last 
addressed the Committee (Mr. Hicks) ; 
but when they saw that this particular 
case was to be made an exception, they 
were driven to the conclusion that there 
might have been some little slanting of 
the eye and divergence of the pen when 
this portion of the Government scheme 
was taken in hand. As for Pembroke, 
it could not be said that it was an insig- 
nificant borough in itself. If it could be 
said that it was an insignificant borough 
for England or Wales, there might be 
something in the argument; but when 
they turned to the statisties of the Welsh 
boroughs, they found that there were no 
less than three groups of boroughs 
which were less in point of population 
than the borough of ee a for 
Pembroke had 26,000 inhabitants, while 
the Flint boroughs had 24,000, the 
Denbigh boroughs 22,000, and the 
Montgomery boroughs had only 19,000. 
It could not, therefore, be suggested 
that Pembroke needed the stimulus 
of additional population. They had 
learnt from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Postmaster General, and also from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke), that the Govern- 
ment, in placing this proposal before 
the Committee, had proceeded upon no 
ges ty and were not even actuated 

y any feeling in the matter. Then 
why did they not relinquish it? It was 
suggested that if the proposal was not 
carried out, the county of Pembroke 
would be made inconveniently large; 
but when the hon. and gallant Member 
for South Ayrshire (General Alexander) 
complained of a population of 89,000 as 
being too large, and asked to have a 
group of boroughs constructed, the sug- 
gestion met with the most strenuous 
opposition from the Government. He 
thought the Committee ought to ask 
for a little consistency in these matters, 
and that they should ask the Govern- 
ment for a little fair play. It was im- 
possible for any Member of the Com- 
mittee who had heard the facts to come 
to any conclusion in favour of this most 
exceptional way of dealing with the re- 
presentation of these small boroughs; 
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and when they looked at all the circum- | whichever way it goes; and what I want 
stances it would be impossible to rest | to impress upon the Committee is this— 
satisfied with a division which might|that no special grounds have been 
defeat the Amendment. They must, | placed before us to show why an excep- 
therefore, fight this matter out on Re-/| tion should be made of this particular 
ort, if they could not dispose of it now. | case. Throughout the whole Bill I 
He entreated the Government to con- | have never dwelt on political matters at 
sider whether it would not be fairer and all, and I do not want to do it now. I 
more satisfactory to give way to what} would much rather exclude them, and 
was really a fair and reasonable, and, at consider the convenience of the electors 
the same time, a strenuous opposition. | generally outside political grounds, I 
Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, | would put the matter upon this ground— 
he wished to add his protest against this | that, so far as I have learnt from the 
most jerrymandering proposition on the | speeches which have been made in the 
part of the Government. The Pem- | course of this discussion, it seems to me 
broke boroughs were notoriously a/| that no fair case has been made out for 
purely Dockyard constituency, and it | adding the Haverfordwest boroughs to 
was proposed to add this rural consti- | the constituency of the Pembroke bo- - 
tuency of Haverfordwest tothem. The} roughs. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General was responsible for | Postmaster General referred to a con- 
an extraordinary statement, for he had | siderable number of other places in 
drawn an analogy between the Mon- | Wales, and he talked of the boroughs 
mouth boroughs and this proposal to | and localities; but he took great care to 
join Haverfordwest to Pembroke. The|say nothing about the constituencies. 
distances in the one case were much | If he went into that matter, he would 
greater than in the other, and the ana-| find that in all the instances quoted 
logy failed altogether. The proposal to | there is not the least analogy with the 
join a Dockyard constituency to the rural | present case. I would strongly appeal 
constituency of Haverfordwest, which | to the Committee, if the Government do 
had been for some time represented by | not give way, as I hope they will, either 
a leading Member of the Ministry in| now or on Report—I would strongly 
that House, was clearly made inorder to | appeal to the Committee to express 





turn the natural tendency of Pembroke 


from one side to the other ; and for that | 
reason he thought it should be opposed | 
by every Member of the Committee who | 


had any interest in maintaining the 
purity of constituencies. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: I wish 
to say one word, because it is quite clear 
that we are now outside the agreement. 
It gives one great pleasure to be able to 
speak outside the agreement, and I 
have already spoken once or twice. But 
I would rather appeal to the Govern- 
ment to consider this case, because it is 


clear on their own showing that this | 


is an exception ; and, as a general rule, 


their opinion that the case put before us 
by the Government is an exceptional 
case, and that no good grounds have 
been submitted to us to. show why it 
should be dealt with in the manner pro- 
osed. 

Lorp KENSINGTON said, he wished 
to add another word, in consequence of 
what had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett). So 
far as he could catch the hon. Gentle- 
man’s words, he understood him to say 
that Pembroke had always been a pure 
constituency, and that it was now pro- 
posed to join it with the corrupt consti- 
tuency of Haverfordwest. He (Lord 





an exception ought not to be pressed upon , Kensington) wished to take the plainest 
the House without the very strongest | and most distinct exception to that ac- 
possible ground for it. From the very |cusation. He believed that both the 
fair speech which has been made by the | noble Viscount the Member for Carmar- 
right hon. Gentleman who hascharge of | thenshire (Viscount Emlyn) and the 
the Bill (Sir Charles W. Dilke), it isclear | hon. and learned Member for Launces- 


that he wished to leave this as an open | 
question; and he said very fairly that, 
on the whole, he thought the prepon- 


ton (Sir Hardinge Giffard) would agree 
with him in saying that there was not 
a shadow of foundation for such an ac- 








cusation. 
Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: With 
reference to what has fallen from the 
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derance of opinion was one way. But 
it is perfectly clear that he will be satis- 
fied with the decision of the Committee 
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right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross), I may remark that it is 
true, as he said, that I did not attempt 
to put this matter as one of great prin- 
ciple; but after what he has said about 
it being outside the agreement I will 
just say how the matter stands. It has 
not been directly provided for in the 
agreement, one way or the other. But 
it was one of the proposals submitted to 
the right hon. Gentleman and his Friends, 
and another case was proposed to be 
dealt with in a similar way. Objection 
was, however, taken to the other case, 
and it was dropped; but no objection 
was taken to this case. 

Viscount EMLYN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General had 
spoken of several groups of Welsh 
boroughs which he thought had been 
dealt with in the same manner as this 
particular group ; and he had talked of 
the Welsh practice. But surely the 
right hon. Gentleman must be aware 
that not one single group of Welsh 
boroughs had had its limits altered by 
one iota under this Bill. What, then, 
did the right hon. Gentleman mean by 
telling the Committee that the Welsh 
practice in regard to these groups was 
on the same lines as the present pro- 
posal of the Government? ‘That was 
almost misleading the Committee. His 
noble Friend (Lord Kensington) had 
asked him if he (Viscount Emlyn) was 
not aware that Pembroke was a simple 
country town? He could inform his 
noble Friend that Pembroke abutted 
quite close upon the Dockyards, and a 
large number of the men who worked 
in the Dockyards resided in Pembroke 
itself. He appealed to the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board once more. He 
(Viscount Emlyn) had not said one word 
with regard to any false practice in this 
matter. He did not suppose that any- 
thing of the kind existed ; and, so far as 
he had been able to watch the proceed- 
ings of the Committee, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had always ssemed 
to meet these questions in the fairest 
spirit. He appealed to the Committee 
to say whether the impressiun produced 
had not been that if the noble Lord the 
Member for Haverfordwest, who was 
personally interested in the matter, be- 
cause it affected his constituency, had 
not been alongside the President of the 
Local Government Board, that right 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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hon. Gentleman would have given way 
before this. 

Mr. GORST said, he wished to say 
one word before the division was taken. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) had himself admitted 
that there was a similar case to this 
brought forward by the Government; 
but when it was found that exception 
was taken to it by the Leaders of the 
Opposition it was given up by the Go- 
vernment. He (Mr. Gorst) appealed to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s sense of fair 
play. Now that exception had been 
taken ‘to this case, as ‘it was taken to 
the other, ought not the Government to 
give way here also? He thought the 
conduct of the Government throughout 
the Bill had heen singularly fair. He 
had always said it was a fair Bill; and 
he thought the Government had shown 
the greatest fairness in conducting it. 
Was it worth while to impair that cha- 
racter for impartiality and fairness on 
account of this one wretched little place ? 
The right hon. Gentleman himself ad- 
mitted that, if it had been challenged by 
the Conservative Leaders when the com- 
pact was arranged, the Government 
would have given way. Now the matter 
was challenged in Committee, and there 
was an almost universal opinion on the 
Conservative side of the House that the 
matter ought to be yielded. He ap- 
pealed to the right hon. Gentleman to 
give way, and so allow the Government 
to carry the Bill through Committee 
with that high reputation for fairness 
and impartiality which they had so far 
earned. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 80; 
Noes 51: Majority 29.— (Div. List, 
No. 79.) 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I think 
it would be unfair to ask the Committee 
to go on any longer, therefore I will 
now move that the Chairman report 
Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’”’—( Sir Charles 
W. Ditke.) 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: Before 
that Question is put I wish to express a 
hope that, after the division which ha 
just been taken, and the strong expres- 
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sion of opinion it embodies, the right 
hon. Baronet will reconsider this ques- 
tion on the Report. I wish, also, to call 
attention to the notes on the bottom of 
page 22, with reference to this Schedule. 
It seems to me that the notes belong to 
the category of the matter coming before 
the Schedule, and that they should not 
appear in this form. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I pro- 
mise the right hon. Gentleman to consi- 
der both these points before the Report. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—_9—-—- 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—SCHOOL 
BOARD ELECTIONS (VOTING). 


APPOINTMENT OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Sx JOHN LUBBOCK said, he 
wished to move for a Select Committee 
‘to inquire into and Report on the best 
mode of Voting in School Board Elec- 
tions.”” As he understood that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not object to the 
Motion, he would not trouble the House 
with many observations in regard to it. 
Everyone who had paid any attention to 
the cumulative system of voting at School 
Board elections would admit that it in- 
volved a great waste of votes. When 
the cumulative vote was originally pro- 
posed by Mr. Marshall the voting was 
open, and the introduction of the ballot 
had effected a great change in the ope- 
ration of the system. In illustration he 
referred to the case of Lambeth, where, 
at the last election, Mr. Brook, who was 
at the head of the poll, received no fewer 
than 35,000 votes, while 8,200 would 
have been sufficient to return him; he 
had, therefore, 26,000 more than he 
required, and these votes were really 
wasted. He did not say that this was 
conclusive; but he thought that such 
cases raised a fair ground for inquiry. 
However, as he understood that the Go- 
vernment were going to be so good as 
to support his Motion, he would not 
trouble the House with any argument, 
but would content himself with moving 
the Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into and Report on the best mode of 
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Voting in School Board Elections.’ —(Sir John 
Lubbock.) 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he was 
somewhat reminded in this matter of 
the saying in reference to ‘fearing the 
Greeks when bearing gifts;’’ and he 
was not sure that if he had noticed the 
Motion on the Paper in time he would 
have allowed the hon. Baronet to bring 
it on to-night. At that hour of the 
morning, he was inclined to look with 
suspicion on an insidious proposal of 
this kind dealing with the present sys- 
tem of School Board elections. The 
present system had secured for certain 
minorities in this country an amount 
of representation which they would not 
otherwise have obtained. He was rather 
surprised to find the hon. Baronet, one 
of whose chief claims to such public re- 
putation as he had was his desire to 
secure the representation of minorities 
by means of proportional representation, 
signalizing himself by proposing a Mo- 
tion the direct object of which he main- 
tained was the putting down of a fair 
representation of minorities in School 
Board elections. The Roman Catholic 
population of the country was very well 
pleased with the existing mode of elec- 
tion ; and he imagined the hon. Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) was dis- 
pleased with it because it gave Catholics 
some power at these elections. He hoped 
the Government would look very nar- 
rowly into the constitution of this Com- 
mittee. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK : I can assure 
the hon. Member that it is not at all my 
desire to prevent Roman Catholics from 
being fairly represented. 


Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘to inquire into 
and Report on the best mode of Voting in School 
Board Elections"’—(Sir John Lubbock.) 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, in asking for the leave of the House 
to introduce a Bill on the subject of 
education in Ireland, I am obliged to 
occupy a small portion of its time. The 
Bill is of such importance that I think it 
deserves explanation, and I will endea- 
vour to explain it as briefly as possible, 
without wasting time by dwelling on the 
importance of the subject, or in making 
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any general observations. The Bill con- 
tains three Parts. The first Part deals 
with the attendance of children at school, 
and the keynote of this Part is contained 
in the 1st clause, which provides that— 
‘¢ Tt shall be the duty of the parent of every 
child to cause such child to receive efficient 
elementary instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ; and if such parent fails to perform 
such duty he shall be liable to such orders and 
penalties as are provided by this Act.” 


The Bill, in short, provides the principle 
of compulsory attendance. Now, I willnot 
occupy the time of the House by speak- 
ing on the general question of compulsory 
attendance; but I may say that it is 
some personal satisfaction to myself, and 
also some proof that I really believe in 
what I am now proposing, that so 
far back as 1869 I put on the Paper an 
Amendment to an Education Bill then 
before the House in favour of the appli- 
cation of compulsion to attendance at 
school. That was a year before the 
first introduction of the principle in a 
tentative way into the English Education 
Act. With regard to Ireland, we need 
not go further back than three years 
ago. In 1883 my Friend, Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, then Member for Limerick City, 
moved a Resolution in the House, 
which was carried unanimously, to this 
effect— 


“* Tt is expedient to introduce into Ireland the 
principle of Compulsory Education, with such 
modifications as the social and religious condi- 
tions of the Country require.” 


That Resolution having been carried 
unanimously, it really became impera- 
tive that any large Bill the Government 
introduced dealing with this subject 
should embrace this proposal. Now, 
compulsion has two objects—in the first 
place, to bring into school those children 
who at present fail to come; and, in the 
second place, to insure greater regularity 
in the attendance of those who do come; 
and I think myself that most of those 
who have looked into the question of 
education in Ireland will be of opinion 
that the great evil occurs from want of a 
provision dealing with the latter case. 
I was myself startled at finding—I pro- 


mise not to trouble the House with | 


many figures—that out of the total 
number who attended school in Ireland 
during the latest year that I have seen 
analyzed only 19-7 per cent attended 150 
times and over; 24:7 per cent attended 
between 100 and 150 times—that is days 
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according to the Irish way of reckoning ; 
24 per cent between 50 and 100 times; 
while, under 50 times, there were as 
many as 31°6 percent. This last degree 
of attendance is really so small as to pro- 
duce results hardly worth considering. 
Apart altogether from book learning and 
instruction of the ordinary kind, the 
disciplinary effect of regular and sus- 
tained subjection to school control is 
most valuable; but these and other ad- 
vantages are impossible of attainment 
by children who only give this small 
modicum of attendance. I will say no 
more as to the general necessity of 
this provision, but will give some out- 
line of the particular method of the 
application of the principle. In the 
first place, as to the enforcement of the 
obligation. There are two modes pro- 
vided—first, by imposing penalties on 
the parents of the children who fail to 
attend school; and next, by prohibiting, 
under penalty, the employment of such 
children. These are substantially the 
same as the English provisions. Next, 
for the enforcement of the Act, a Local 
Authority, to be called the School Attend- 
ance Committee, is created—it is impos- 
sible to introduce the system which pre- 
vails in England of School Boards— 
and on the School Attendance Committee 
will be represented the three bodies 
of persons who may be presumed to be 
interested in the subject—namely, the 
National Board of Education, the ma- 
nagers of National and other schools 
in the district, and the Boards of Guar- 
dians, who represent the ratepayers, and 
may also be taken in some degree to 
represent parents and employers. The 
next point is as to the degree of attend- 
ance required. In order that a child may 
become exempt, it must either have ob- 
tained a certificate of proficiency or a 
certificate of what is known as “ previous 
due attendance,’ and previous due at- 
tendance in Ireland is stated by this 
Bill to mean 75 attendances at a Na- 
tional school in each half-year for four 
years, or 150 attendances in each year. 
In England the rule is that education 
commences at five years of age and con- 
tinues for five years; but in Ireland, 
according to this Bill, it will commence 
at six years of age and continue for 
four years. It must be explained to 
those who are not aware of the fact that 
in Ireland a child can only put in one 
attendance in a day, and not two asin 
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England, so that the 150 attendances, of | from the Reports of Inspectors and 
which I spoke, are really equivalent to otherwise, to show how grievously the 
300 attendances in this country, and the | system of education has been hampered 
manner in which this number of 150| and embarrassed by a want of some 
is arrived at is this. If you deduct | provision of this kind. Sometimes from 
Saturdays, holidays, and vacations, you | unwillingness on the part of the owners 
are left with a number of available | of land, and sometimes, I am bound to 
school days in the year of about 200; | say, from reluctance on the part of the 
but we must bear in mind that there occupiers, but for some reason or other, 
are an enormous number of small far- | there has been, in many cases, a diffi- 
mers in Ireland who absolutely require | culty, and the consequence is that new 
the assistance, in seed time and in har- | schools have not been built, and that 
vest time, of every member of their | schools continue in a condition which 
family, and therefore it is that we| makes them unfit for the purposes for 
make an abatement of 25 school days in | which they were built. I will not go 
each of these two seasons, making 50 in | into details, but will merely say that the 
all, and thus we arrive at the 150, | removal of these grievances will be ac- 
which I think hon. Members will agree | complished by the Bill. Now I come 
is not an unreasonable demand to make | to the third and most important question 
on children, and is really as small an | —as tothe remuneration of the teachers. 
amount of attendance as is consistent |I will begin by stating that I believe 
with proper instruction. Then, lastly— | that we are all agreed that there is no 
and this is the most critical point of all, | body of men who perform more useful 
perhaps—I will state what are the con- | services for the community, and who 
ditions as to reasonable excuses for non- | deserve greater consideration at our 
attendance, and the shortest way is to | hands, than the teachers in our public 
read the very words of the Bill— elementary schools. At the same time, 

¢ Any of the follow! hall b | I would say that itis allowed by general 
cepted os.a reasonable exeuse:— | Consent that the emoluments of Irish 

pted as a reasonabie excuse :— } ° . . 

*(1.) That there is not within two miles | Goeamhene or ok ae peagneey nen wee 
measured according to the nearest road from | A good deal has been donein this direction 


the residence of the child, any public elemen- | 1% recent years. On going back to 1872 
tary school which the child could attend, or any | I find this—that a principal teacher of 
such school to which the parent of the child does | the third class received £24, and now 
not object on conscientious religious grounds to he receives £35. Passing over to the 
sarees shy gr int diate classes, the teacher in the 
“(2.) That the absence of the child from fit “os on ome ived £52 
school has been caused by sickness, delicacy, or rst ¢ 7, ing ot ae Sa = Bey 
any unavoidable cause. | received £70. In like manner a mistress 
‘<(3.) That the child is under seven years of of the third class in 1572 received £20 
age and lives at too great a distance from any | a-year, and now gets £27 10s. a-year; 
public elementary school which he could attend, | while a first class school-mistress now 
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of the teachers. [Mr. Sexton: Is that for 
next year?] Yes; that is the Estimate 
for next year. In fact, it has been cal- 
culated—I think not unfairly—that the 
income of a teacher in 1871 amounted, 
on an average, to 13s. 11d. per pupil ; 
whereas now the average salary per pupil 
is 23s. 8d., or nearly double. Of course, 
we must now look forward to a very 
considerable increase under the head of 
result fees from the influence of com- 
pulsion. Compulsion will not only bring 
more children into the schools, but will 
make the children more regular in at- 
tendance, and thus provide more ma- 
terial out of which the teacher can earn 
his fees. Ido not mention these mat- 
ters to prove that the present state of 
things is satisfactory, but to show that 
there has been no indisposition on the 
part of Parliament and of successive 
Governments to recognize and meet 
the claims of these deserving public 
servants. But this system of results 
fees appears to deserve somewhat closer 
attention. I know enough of education 
and of educational systems to be aware 
that thisresults feessystem is approved of 
by all educational authorities whose ex- 
perience is of weight, and whose opinions 
are deserving of attention. It does good 
all round. It stimulates the energy of 
theteachers, it attracts the interest of the 
managers. It excites a spirit of emula- 
tion in the pupils, and its good practical 
effect can be proved by the fact that in 
Ireland, in the first 10 years after the in- 
troduction of this system, the attendance 
of children at school increased at the 
rate of no less than 82 percent, and the 
quality of the instruction increased al- 
most in an equal degree. It is, there- 
fore, by extending this system, and by 
giving a greater security for the fees 
given for results, and not by any ad- 
dition to the fixed salaries of the teachers, 
that we propose to raise their emolu- 
ments. I am glad to say this conclusion, 
which has been the fixed conclusion of 
the Government for some time, has re- 
evived the most striking corroboration 
within the last few days, in a Memorial 
which has been addressed to the Lord 
Lieutenant by the Episcopal Committee 
on Education acting for the Catholic 
Bishops in Ireland, who have most 
strongly expressed their opinion that 
this is the proper course to be followed 
in improving in any way the pay of the 
teachers. 
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Mr. SEXTON: Is that document to 
be laid on the Table ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
No; I donot imagine it will. 

Mr. SEXTON : No! 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
But now arises the question from what 
source shall these additional fees be 
paid—shall they be paid from Imperial 
orin some part from local funds? The 
principle of the local ratepayers co- 
operating in paying teachers was intro- 
duced by the late Government in 1875, 
when they passed an Act authorizing 
Boards of Guardians to become contri- 
butors. Up to that time £60,000 a-year 
was the settled amount of the results 
fee; but by this Act a second amount of 
£60,000 was made available to be paid 
conditionally on the Poor Law Unions 
providing an equivalent sum. Com- 
paratively few Unions, however, exer- 
cised thispower. I am sorry to say that 
still fewer exercise the power now ; and 
Iam not altogether surprised, because 
when a duty like this is left in a volun- 
tary position it is apt to be treated in 
that way. But in 1876, finding so few 
Unions availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity, the Government agreed to accept, 
in lieu of contribution from the rates, 
any bond fide subscription or endowment 
to a like amount; and in 1881 there 
was a further step taken, when it was 
allowed that even if these local con- 
tributions did not quite come up to the 
full amount received, so much of the 
contingent part of the result fees should 
be paid as was equal to the local sub- 
scription. That is to say, suppose the 
maximum result fee for a certain sub- 
ject is 2s., there is 1s. given abso- 
lutely by the Treasury without any con- 
dition whatever. Then, if it is in a con- 
tributory Union the rate gives a second 
Js., and the Treasury meet that with a 
third 1s. so that the teacher receives 3s. 
altogether. Elsewhere, ifthe local sub- 
scriptions are equal to it, he also re- 
ceives 3s.; but otherwise he receives his 
unconditional 1s., he receives all that 
may be subscribed or contributed locally, 
and he receives as great a proportion 
from the Treasury as is subscribed 
locally. That is how the matter stands 
now. Now, we have to consider whe- 
ther this scheme of local contribution in 
one form or another is to be carried fur- 
ther, so as to secure the income of the 
successful teacher, or is the whole new 
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burden, such as it may be, to fall on 
the Exchequer? ‘That, of course, raises 
the question, does the Imperial Ex- 
chequer already bear a sufficient pro- 
portion of the cost of Irish educa- 
tion? In round numbers, the Impe- 
rial Exchequer bears four-fifths of 
the cost of Irish education, and two- 
fifths of the cost of that of England and 
Scotland. The actual proportions are 
these—T'or educational purposes money 
isderived from Imperialfunds; secondly, 
from local rates and subscriptions, and 
so forth ; and, thirdly, from fees paid by 
parents. The figures from these three 
sources are—in England, 41 per cent, 
31 per cent, and 28 per cent respectively. 
In Scotland 41 per cent, 29} per cent, 
and 294 per cent. In Ireland 80 per 
cent, 10 per cent, and 10 per cent. 
I am aware that a great deal can be 
urged in extenuation of these facts. 
A great deal can be said and has been 
said that I may be allowed to say is not 
very much tothe point ; but a good deal 
can be said that does deserve attention. 
But even making any admission you 
like, the figures I have quoted are awk- 
ward and stubborn facts to get over. 
After any deductions that can be made 
from the figures I have mentioned, in 
face of them it is impossible for the 
Government to submit any proposal to 
increase the proportion paid out of the 
Imperial funds as against local funds. 
This House will never grudge any- 
thing that is required for the true de- 
velopment of education; but it will be 
quite unfair to place upon the Imperial 
taxpayer a larger burden than the very 
great proportion of the cost he now 
bears of the cost of Irish education. 
We, therefore, propose that a sum shall 
be contributed from the local rates and 
paid to the teachers equal to half the 
results fees received from the Trea- 
sury in each year, so that the teachers 
will be in all cases assured of the three 
moieties of the results fees. Taking, 
as before, a subject for which 2s. is the 
maximum, the teacher will get 3s. 
altogether—that is, 2s. from the Trea- 
sury, and ls. from localrates. But now 
we are met by the fact that if each 
Union is treated separately some of the 
very poorest Unions in Ireland will have 
the largest sums to raise. If ever there 
was an object in reference to which 
there ought to be solidarity throughout 
the Island it is surely this. It is to the 
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interest, the direct interest, of every man 
in Ireland, thatall his countrymenshould 
be well educated, whether living in bis 
own neighbourhood or not ; and I cannot 
but believe that a small equal contri- 
bution to this great object would be 
cheerfully paid. The Bill, therefore, 
provides that all Unions shall contribute 
rateably in proportion to their valuation 
—in fact, that the requisite sum shall 
be raised by means of a national rate. 
It is exceedingly difficult to estimate 
with anything like accuracy how much 
the rate that may be required will be. 
To begin with, apart from other rea- 
sons, it is so uncertain what the result 
of the compulsory provisions may be; 
but, according to the best calculations 
that can be formed, it is believed that 
at first the rate would not exceed 14d. 
in the pound, and it is to be observed 
that the local contribution cannot exceed 
one-half of the Treasury payment, and 
thus Parliament will control the amount 
of the rate by controlling the estimate 
for result fees. Well, Sir, these, plainly 
stated, without argument or embellish- 
ment, are the main outlines of this 
Bill. It is a measure of great impor- 
tance, and if it receives the sanction 
of Parliament we trust that it will do 
much to attain that which ought to 
be our object in any great educational 
measure—namely, not only to remove 
a grievance, or to improve the posi- 
tion of public servants, however worthy 
they may be, but to advance still further 
towards the higher end of improv- 
ing and developing the education of the 
people. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
improve National Education in Ireland.” —(Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman.) 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
certainly would not attempt to criticize 
the Bill now at anything like consider- 
able length; but it appeared to be a 
more extensive and enterprizing mea- 
sure, whether for good or for evil, 
than he had expected. As to the first 
Part—the question of compulsory educa- 
tion—that was a difficult one, and would 
depend altogether on the way compul- 
sion was applied. He fancied they were 
all in favour of the principle of compul- 
sion ; but, taking the words of the Re- 
solution passed by the House into ac- 
count—namely— 
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“It is expedient to introduce into Ireland the 
principle of Compulsory Education, with such 
modifications as the social and religious condi- 
tions of the Country require,” 


it was impossible to give this part of the 
question any serious consideration before 
they knew how the compulsion was to be 
applied. He did not think the proposal 
that the increased remuneration of the 
teachers should be derived solely by an 
increased rate of results fees was at all 
satisfactory, and there was nothing clear 
as to the teachers’ residences. He was 
told there was to be compulsory power 
to hire them; but they were not told 
how that was to be done, and how the 
teachers were to derive benefit. As to 
the proposal of a national rate, and also 
in the case of the compulsory principle, 
the measure would largely depend for 
its beneficial results on the way in which 
it was applied. Under the present cir- 
cumstances of the election of Poor Law 
Guardians, and the manner in which the 
Boards were eonstituted, they would 
have to consider carefully that part of 
the Bill before it could be received with 
anything like approval. He had no in- 
tention of pledging himself or his Col- 
leagues to support or disapprove of any 
of the provisions of the measure. All 
he would say was that it was less limited 
in its scope and more enterprizing in its 
character than he expected, and that, 
whatever its present defects as to re- 
muneration and housing, he and his hon. 
Friends would endeavour, if they could, 
to make it in its ultimate shape a useful 
and workable measure. 

Mr. MELDON said, he would not 
criticize the proposal of the Government 
at any length at that moment. In the 
first instance, he must say that he was 
glad, even at that late day, to see some 
kind of tangible proposal brought for- 
ward by the Government. There was 
one observation which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant had made with which 
he could not agree—namely, that the 
Executive Government had by their acts 
shown their disposition to improve the 
system of primary education in Ireland. 
The present Government, though pledged 
hilt deep to do something, had taken no 
steps to do anything since they came 
into power to redeem their pledges or 
forward education in Ireland. And now 
that they brought forward a Bill it was 
exceedingly unfair to mix up in it such 
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a multiplicity of subjects. The present 
Government, as well as the late Govern- 
ment, were pledged as deeply they could 
be to remedy the defects of the system 
introduced in 1875 with regard to the 
Trish National Teachers. And what had 
they done now? Why, they had in- 
‘troduced a general Bill dealing with all 
educational questions which must neces- 
sarily, so far as he could understand it, 
raise many different and difficult matters 
for discussion, and which might very 
probably end in wrecking the measure. 
That, he thought, was not a fair thing 
for the Government to do. They should 
fulfil their pledges, and deal with the 
questions of remuneration and residences 
of teachers, without, in the same Bill, 
going into those vast educational ques- 
tions raised in the measure—he referred 
particularly to the question of compul- 
sory education. The Resolution passed 
by the House in favour of compulsory 
education was one to which nobody 
could take objection ; but it really meant 
very little, for until they had a definite 
system of compulsion applicable to Ire- 
land before them it was impossible for 
anyone to form an opinion as to whe- 
ther they could support it or not. With 
regard to the observations of the hon. 
Gentleman who last addressed the House 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) on the question 
of teachers’ residences, so far as he (Mr. 
Meldon) could see, the Bill appeared to 
be exceedingly satisfactory. Parliament 
had provided very large funds indeed 
for the purpose of teachers’ residences ; 
and the only reason, heretofore, why the 
large sums which had been voted had 
become utterly useless, and had been 
retained at the Treasury, had been the 
impossibility of acquiring the buildings. 
It had been pressed on the Government, 
as it had been urged on their Prede- 
cessors in Office, that the only way to 
bring about the desired result was to 
render the acquisition of the residences 
compulsory. Nogroundin Ireland should 
be taken for school residences unless it 
were proved to the Commissioners that 
the schools to which they were to be 
attached were fit places to continue as 
schools. The Commissioners were to 
blame for having neglected to improve 
the conditions in all but one or two ex- 
ceptional cases. In the future they 
should see that the school was a proper 
one, and—what was equally important 
—that the residence was attached to the 
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school; and if the Bill did not provide 
for that at present he trusted it would be 
amended in order to insure that it should 
do so. With regard to the proposal to 
make the Act of 1875 compulsory—as it 
virtually was—he approved of it. Hon. 
Members might differ from him, but he 
might mention that the plan now pro- 
posed was not by any means a new one. 
It was proposed to the late Government 
in 1875—a plan of national rating was 
distinctly proposed to the then Chief Se- 
cretary, and had his thorough approval ; 
but for some reason or other was ub- 
jected to by the Treasury. ‘The ad- 
vantages of that system were very great. 
It would get rid of a vexed and difficult 
question—that was to say, the claims of 
School Boards and Boards of Guardians 
to interfere in educational matters in Ire- 
land, which, to his mind, was a thing as 
detrimental to the interests of education 
in that country as anything could pos- 
sibly be. The establishment of a sys- 
tem of rating would obviate that 
difficulty, which was a more important 
point than that called attention to by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary—namely, that the heaviest 
rate would be on the poorest Unions, 
which would be the least able to pay it. 
The question as to residences and na- 
tional rate for supplementing the fund 
for paying results fees appeared to him 
to be, as far as they went, satisfactory. 
But he regretted to hear that there had | 
been any decision come to upon the | 
great question of results fees itself. | 
That system was introduced in 1872 as 
a novel one, and he thought he might 
say that it had not worked satisfactorily. 
But in 1875 it was demonstrated that 
the system had been carried far enough, 
and that any further help to the Na- 
tional teachers must, in the future, be 
effected by adding very substantially to 
their selaries. He hoped that it was not 
because an opinion was expressed in | 
some Memorial to the Government that 
the position of the teachers should not 
be improved by direct additions to their 
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salaries that the course proposed had 
been decided upon. In regard to the | 
payment of teachers by results there | 
were considerations of the utmost im- | 
portance which should induce the Go- | 
vernment to abandon, at any rate, to a | 
great extent, the development of a sys- | 
tem which was injurious to the cause of 
education in Ireland, and was certainly 
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most unjust to the very class of teachers 
in primary schools who most wanted 
help—namely, those who were most 
unsatisfactorily situated as regarded 
scholars, and to whom it was most diffi- 
cult to obtain result fees. Those were 
the teachers who required the assistance 
most, and would getit least, ifthe system of 
result fees was extended. On those heads 
he had thought it only right to express 
his views to the House, in the hope that 
hon. Members would not make up their 
minds to pass the Bill in its entirety 
without necessity being shown for it in 
Committee, and without its being al- 
tered in some most material points. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought the 
last remark of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down was 
one which deserved the best attention of 
the Government. This was a very serious 
Bill—it dealt with some very grave and 
contentious matters, and it was indis- 
pensable that the Government should 
refrain from obstinately or stifly making 
up their minds not to accept Amend- 
ments. If there was to be any hope of 
making progress with the measure, they 
must be prepared to accept such modi- 
fications as might be shown to be de- 
sirable. He agreed with the hon. and 
learned Member, when he called in ques- 
tion the conduct of the Government in 
mixing up in the Bill the question of the 
remuneration of the teachers with ques- 
tions of a contentious character. The 
Government had acted in regard to the 
Bill pretty much as they had acted in 
regard to a Bill which was lately the 
subject of discussion in the House—that 
was to say, they had given a pledge that 
they would deal with one question, and 
had then brought in a Bill dealing with 
several. The Irish Members had ex- 
pected a measure dealing with one sub- 
ject; but they now found that the right 
hon. Gentleman not only proposed to 
legislate in the matter of the salaries of 
teachers, but to ask the assent of the 
House and the public to a proposition 
which certainly would not command the 
same general approval as that which had 
been made the subject of the pledge. 
He spoke in unreserved commendation 
of that part of the Bill which proposed 
to make compulsory the giving of sites 
for the residences of school teachers, 
Unquestionably, the absence of good 
schools and residences for teachers had 
been a great drawback to the cause of 
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education in Ireland; and if the pro- 
visions of the Bill in that respect an- 
swered the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman), 
and if the provisions were properly 
carried out by the Department in 
Dublin, much good would result. He 
thought, however, that it was a thing 
of evil omen for the future of the Bill 
that the essence of it was compulsion. 
Both as regarded attendance and the 
other objects of the Bill the method it 
was proposed to apply was force. Now, 
the principle of compulsory attendance 
was well, perhaps even requisite, in this 
country; but in a country like Ireland it 
would be found that the success, and 
even the practicability, of the principle 
would depend upon the discretion and 
the good judgment with which it was 
applied and worked out in the various 
localities. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) had quoted 
the Memorandum addressed to the Lord 
Lieutenant by the Bishops, in which 
document the Bishops expressed their 
approval of the system of payment by 
results. He (Mr. Sexton) would like to 
know if, before the Bishops sent the 
Memorandum to His Excellency, they 
had had laid before them the scheme 
which had been announced at the Table 
that night ; did the Bishops know it was 
proposed to compel parents to send their 
children to school on 150 daysin each year? 
There were only about 200 school days 
in a year, and the right hon. Gentleman 
would compel attendance on 150 out of 
that number. Did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman imagine that the agricultural 
operations in the spring, and in the 
harvest and potato seasons, would be 
covered by seven weeks? He (Mr. 
Sexton) ventured to say that 150 at- 
tendances in Ireland was in excess of 
the figure at which there was any hope 
of arriving. The people of Ireland were 
poor; they needed the assistance of their 
children in their fields; and therefore the 
figure mentioned by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was in excess of the figure which 
could be applied. Moreover, if the com- 
pulsory system was to be successfully 
applied, or rather if they were to procure 
regular attendance at National schools, 
the system of education must be made 
one that would command the confidence 
of the people. He was bound to say 
that the two methods which the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed for the pur- 
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pose of procuring regular attendance at 
school were two of the most questionable 
that could be suggested. If it were not 
that he was desirous of avoiding extreme 
language on this subject, he might em- 
ploy a much stronger phrase. Now, 
with regard to the improvement of the 
condition of the teachers. It had always 
been contended by the teachers, and the 
associations of teachers, who had spoken 
upon this question for years past, that 
the one method of improving their con- 
dition was that of increasing their 
salaries. They were now told that that 
was the one method the Government 
would not adopt—that the result fees 
were to be increased. The right hon. 
Gentleman said it was always open to 
teachers to improve their rank by exa- 
mination. He (Mr. Sexton) had shown 
that the system of examination for pro- 
motion was so surrounded by the inter- 
ference and red tape of Marlborough 
Street, and so impeded by humiliations, 
that many a teacher who, by his own 
voluntary act, had presented himself for 
examination with a view of improving 
himself had retired, heartbroken, from 
the contest. They had not been told to 
what extent the emolument of the teacher 
would be improved—it might be little 
or more. The proposal was so vague 
that it was impossible to see to what 
extent it would meet the right of the 
teacher to a decent living. They were 
to have compulsion with regard to the 
local rate. While they were to have 
that compulsion, the question of results 
was to be governed by a Committee 
composed partly of the Board of Works, 
partly by managers nominated by the 
Government, and partly by the Board of 
Guardians. It was not known to what 
extent the Government proposed to give 
the ratepayers control over the system 
of education. He must say he was ex- 
tremely surprised that, although lately 
an Irish Member of the House sug- 
gested a national rate of 1d. in the 
pound for a purpose more urgent than 
the present—namely, for keeping the 
roofs over the heads of the labourers of 
Ireland, and although a Select Commit- 
tee was induced to assent to the pro- 
posal, the Bill brought in by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man) made no r ference to the proposal. 
If the right hon. Gentleman thought 
that a rate in aid was not a suitable pro- 
posal for improving the wretched homes 
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of the labourers of Ireland, his refusal 
on that subject would not recommend 
his present proposal. He (Mr. Sexton) 
stated frankly that upon the whole his 
first impression of this Bill was that 
the clause respecting compulsory at- 
tendance would not commend approval 
in Ireland, but would be regarded as 
arbitrary, injudicious, and ill-judged. 
He believed that until they brought the 
whole system of education in Ireland 
into accord with the popular sentiment 
of the country, and under popular go- 
vernment, a proposal to levy 1$d., or 
even }d., in the pound on the rates of 
Ireland, would not only be received with 
discontent, but would raise a storm of 
disapprobation, which it would be im- 
possible to withstand. He had no ex- 
pectation whatever that the Bill would be 
treated as a serious attempt to approach 
the solution of the Education Question ; 
on the contrary, he thought the Bill 
would be immediately signalled out by 
public opinion of Ireland as adding to 
the long list of failures to legislate on 
the question. 

CotoneELOOLTHURST regretted very 
much the tone of the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton). Having taken much interest 
in this subject for many years, and 
knowing something of the opinions of 
those most concerned in education in 
Ireland, he (Colonel Colthurst) believed 
there was a great deal of good in the 
Bill. He regarded the measure as an 
honest attempt to deal with some of the 
difficulties of the Irish National teachers. 
If they were establishing a new system 
some of the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Sexton) might be apposite ; 
but this Bill, on the contrary, was merely 
intended to redress some of the griev- 
ances existingin the actual system. Now, 
as to the compulsory clauses of the Bill, 
he believed that a great many of the 
managers of schools in Ireland, especially 
in towns, wished for a modified compul- 
sion. In the Irish towns there were 
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Colthurst) believed that the addition to 
the teachers’ salaries by result fees was 
a proper system. Seven or eight years 
ago the Bishops, or, at any rate, a 
great many of them, deprecated in 
the strongest terms any addition to the 
class salaries, but recommended the 
adoption of the system of results fees. 
It was incumbent upon the Govern- 
ment and upon Parliament to see that the 
teachers were in a position to earn their 
salaries, and without compulsory edu- 
cation he did not see how they could. 
As to the question of sites for residences, 
he believed the payment of £5 was but 
a very small burden to put upon a 
parish. Asa matter of fact, the teacher 
was always very willing to bear half 
the burden—in some cases, even the 
whole of it. He (Colonel Oolthurst) 
was sorry that the Bill had excited so 
much opposition as had been evinced 
that night; and he hoped that when the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) and others came to gauge 
public opinion they would be inclined to 
look at the measure in a more favourable 
light. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he quite 
agreed with his hon. and gallant Friend 
who had just spoken in his views upon 
compulsion; and he thought his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) was expressing what was really 
public opinion on the subject, when he 
said the principle of compulsion must be 
safely guarded where large masses of 
people were engagedin a deadly struggle 
with the severest forms of want, for that 
was noexaggerated description of the posi- 
tion of the population in Ireland. The Bill, 
universally acknowledged to be one of 
very great moment, was much more am- 
bitious than he and his hon. Friends had 
anticipated; and they were entitled to 
|make some complaint that matters that 
were still contentious were mingled in the 
Bill with matters that were thoroughly 
ripe for settlement. The Bill was am- 
| bitious, he said; but where he thought 
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to take so long a leap in the dark as to 
take up this question of compulsion, 
they did not at once decide to make the 
system of education more national, and 
governed by a body more representative 
of the people of the country. He was 
sure, if the Government were to take 
another step and make the Central 
Board of Education for Ireland a Board 
in which the people of Ireland could 
have confidence—he would not say now 
whether an elective Board or not—but, 
at any rate, a Board such as the people 
could accept as fairly representative of 
National instincts, then the feeling of all 
Treland would be that they would more 
cheerfully subscribe the money for 
schools and teachers than for any other 
purpose to which the ratepayers were 
called upon to subscribe. He feared the 
Bill contained principles that would not 
work well together. But he would not 
commit himself to an opinion now—he 
and his hon. Friends would give to the 
measure that frank and honest conside- 
ration it deserved. 

Mr. KENNY said, he approved of a 
system of compulsory education, and 
would be glad to see the principle ap- 
plied in Ireland; but there were a great | 
many circumstances in Ireland that pre- 
vented the application of the compulsory 
system in the same organized manner as 
in England. Notlong since he had had 
the advantage of a conversation with a 
reverend gentleman, a friend of his, and 
a high authority on educational matters ; 
und he expressed a decided doubt as to 
enforcing a system of compulsory edu- 
cation. He was a gentleman of whose 
judgment the Government would have a 
very high opinion ; and in his view a 
Government system of compulsory edu- 
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cation would have to be surrounded 


with many safeguards, or it would press | 


irksomely on the people, and raise a 
feeling antagonistic to education. In 
Ireland everything was done to make it 
unpopular; whereas in England every- 
thing was done in the other direction, by 
such means as breakfasts and dinners 
for the children of the destitute poor. In 
Ireland, on the other hand, the comfort 
of the children was not consulted. In 
the depth of winter they had to travel 
miles to school sometimes, and they 
might often see the children carrying 
sods with them to keep up a fire to 
warm their schoolroom during the day. 
It would be almost impossible to enforce 
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a system of compulsory education unless 
it were modified in accordance with the 
circumstances of the case. It was also 
an important matter to take into con- 
sideration the position of the assistant 
teachers. There were 2,000 or 3,000 of 
these, and they constituted an important 
element in the question, and something 
would have to be done to improve their 
condition. When did the Chief Secre- 
tary propose to circulate the Bill, and 
ask for the second reading ? 
Mr.0’BRIEN said, he would not enter 
upon the Bill in detail ; but he wished to 
express agreement with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), that 
the provisions in reference to compulsory 
education would meet with very grave 
and close scrutiny and suspicion in Ire- 
land until they had a National and truly 
representative system. As to the un- 
workable character of its provisions he 
need only point to the West Coast, where 
for six months in the year the people 
were so miserably poor that it was per- 
fectly idle to expect parents would 
send their children half-starved and half- 
clad along two miles of road to the 
schoolroom. The ChiefSecretary would 
have to add insufficiency of food to the 
reasonable excuses for non-attendance. 
As to the provisions for improving the 
condition of teachers, he thought they 
would be received with hearty disfa- 
vour by teachers and ratepayers in Ire- 
land. The proposal to confine the 
improvement in their condition to re- 
sults fees entirely was flying in the face 
of all the National teachers had been 
demanding and agitating for years. The 
proposal to lay an enormous burden on 
the local rates was certain to meet with 
fierce resistance. There was a storm of 
indignation rising in Ireland at the 
extent to which the local rates were 
burdened and overloaded. The people 
were crushed—the ratepayers were 
crushed—with all sorts of taxes, the 
Blood Tax, the Extra Police Tax—the 
charges for Parliamentary registration, 
and all the rest of them, and public 
opinion in Ireland would be directly 
opposed to the proposal. The Irish 
people paid something over £8,000,000 
a-year in taxes, besides the millions that 
found their way to England in the way 
of absenteeism for rent. With this con- 
stant drain, and considering the vast 
sum paid for dragooning them, the peo- 
ple might fairly ask the Government to 
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expend something like £700,000 on 
education, instead of laying £100,000 
a-year additional charge on the rate- 
payers. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN, Mr. So.icrror 
GenERAL for IRELAND, and Mr. Hisserr. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 111.] 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the Bill would be circulated im- 
mediately—to-morrow, he hoped. 


TELEGRAPH ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘* That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Telegraph Acts, 1863 to 1878.’".—(Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre.) 

Debate arising. 

Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


POLICE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Henry H. Fowrer, Bill 
to make provision respecting the pensions, al- 
lowances, and gratuities of Police Constables in 
Great Britain, and their widows and children, 
and to make other provisions respecting the 
Police of Great Britain, ordered to be ‘brought 
in by Mr. Henry H. Fowrer, Secretary Sir 
Witram Harcovrt, The Lord Apvocare, and 
Mr. Hrpsert. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 113.] 


COUNTY OFFICERS AND COURTS (IRELAND) 
[PENSIONS] BILL. 


Resolution [March 23] reported, and agreed 
to:—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
CampBeLt-BANNERMAN and Mr. Soticiror Gr- 
NERAL for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, andread the first time. [Bill 112.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 25th March, 1885. 





MINUTES.]—Pusiic Brris — Ordered—First 
Reading — Public Health (Members and 
Officers) * [114]. 

Committee—Parliamentary Elections (Redistri- 
bution) (re-comm.) [49]—x.P. [Tenth Night]. 
Third Reading—Cape of Good Hope (Advance) * 

[101]; Consolidated Fund (No. 2), and passed. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o—— 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (REDIS- 
TRIBUTION) (re-committed) BILL.—[Biu 49. ] 
(Mr. Gladstone, The Marquess of Hartington, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Attorney General, 
The Lord Advocate, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman.) 


COMMITTEE. | Progress 24th March.] 
[TENTH NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
FIFTH SCHEDULE. 


ConTENTS AND BounDARIES OF Borovaus 
WITH ALTERED BovunDARIES. 


Mr. LEWIS moved, in page 22, line 
23, to leave out— 

‘‘ Warwick—the present Parliamentary bo- 
rough of Warwick, and the Municipal borough 
of Royal, Leamington, Spa, and the Local 
Government districts of Milverton and Lilling- 
ton.”’ 


The hon. Gentleman said, that in intro- 
ducing this Amendment it was necessary 
that he should explain, in the first in- 
stance, the course he proposed to pursue. 
He had intended to move the insertion 
of Warwick in Schedule No. 1; but 
circumstances, over which he had no 
control, had prevented him from being 
in his place at the time it was necessary 
to make that Motion. The object of the 

resent Motion was to exclude from 

hedule 5 the proposal to extend the 
boundaries of the borough of Warwick 
by including Leamington and two other 
outlying parishes. If he were successful 
in carrying the Motion, the course he 
would then take would be, on the Re- 
port, to move to insert ‘‘ Warwick” in 
Schedule No. 1, among the boroughs 
which were to cease to return a Mem- 
ber. But in point of fact there was 
some little convenience in taking the 
course he was now about to take— 
namely, in asking the Committee to 
decide, in the first instance, what was to 
be done in regard to the question of the 
extension of boundaries. He assumed, 
on the one hand, that if the Committee 
were against the extension of the bo- 
rough boundaries of Warwick, they 
would, on the Report, be prepared to 
include the borough in the disfranchising 
Schedule; whereas, on the other hand, 
if the Committee were of opinion that 
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the boundaries of the borough should 
be extended by including Leamington 
and other parishes, it would not be 
necessary to discuss the question further. 
What were the facts of the case? The 
facts were that the borough of Warwick, 
according to the Census of 1881, had a 

pulation of over 11,000. He was not 
in a position to say that the borough of 
Warwick was a decaying borough, be- 
cause he believed that, as a matter of 
fact, the population had somewhat in- 
creased during the last 15 or 20 years, 
but not to any considerable extent. It 
was now proposed—and it would be 
presently seen why the proposal was 
made—to add to the borough of War- 
wick not a less quantity, as in the ordi- 
nary case of a borough extension, but 
a much greater quantity, outside. In 
other words, it was proposed to include 
with Warwick and its population of 
11,000 an outside constituency of more 
than 26,000. It was not adding the 
less to the greater, but adding the 
greater to theless. It would, no doubt, 
be contended by the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) that Leamington and War- 
wick were continuous places ; and he be- 
lieved, as a matter of fact, that there were 
villas from Leamington on one road, 
stretching between Leamingtonand War- 
wick, so as to justify the statement that 
one continuous line might be traced be- 
tween the two towns; but it was only on 
one road and on one side. Why was it 
that this proposed extension of the bo- 
rough boundaries was proposod? It was 
simply to save the borough of Warwick 
from falling into the hard-and-fast and 
irrefragable line which they had heard 
from the Government, over and over 
again, formed one of the main principles 
of the Bill. From first to last there had 
been two leading vital principles upon 
which the Government proceeded. ‘he 
first was to disfranchise, absolutely, 
every existing constituency which did 
not possess 15,000 inhabitants, totally 
irrespective of collateral considerations, 
of historic associations, or the possibility 
of extending the boundaries so as to 
make up 15,000. Ruthlessly, without 
any exception, a borough not having 
15,000 was to be disfranchised. He 
stated that boldly, emphatically, and 
authoritatively. There was to be no 
exception, under any circumstances, 
which was to be allowed or permitted 
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by the Government to interfere with this 
leading and vital principle of the Bill. 
What was the second vital principle of 
the measure? It was that boroughs not 
having 50,000 inhabitants should lose 
one Member, and the Schedule of dis- 
franchisement No. 1 had been framed 
on the strictest and most fair lines ap- 
plicable to all boroughs that were ob- 
noxious to the first of these leading 
principles. Hon. Members would find in 
Schedule 1 that the result had been to 
include no less than 103 constituencies, 
which were wholly disfranchised, because 
they had not had asufficient amount of 
population to exclude them from the dis- 
franchising clause. That was the posi- 
tion of matters as regarded the proposal 
of the Government. But how did the 
Government proceed to carryit out from 
the Treasury Bench? Within the last 
three or four days, in reference to Scot- 
land, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy (Mr. Trevel- 
yan) stated that it was one of the vital 
principles of the Government in regard 
to the Bill that no borough in Scotland, 
not at present enfranchised, should be 
added to an existing group of boroughs 
that was enfranchised. They laid that 
down in the broadest and most distinct 
manuer, and they resisted any breaking 
in upon that vital principle of the Bill 
by refusing to add any Scotch borough 
from any Scotch county in order to 
extend the boundaries of an existing 
group. He should have thought that, 
under those circumstances, it would have 
been utterly impossible for the Govern- 
ment to present the case of Warwick to 
the Committee with the hope of obtain- 
ing support, and maintaining the pro- 
posal they made. Why should not 
Warwick fall? Was it because there 
were no cases that were similar to it? 
If so, he could mention cases infinitely 
better. There were some scores of bo- 
roughs in the disfranchising Schedule 
No. 1, many of which could make a 
far better case than Warwick, and each 
of which could make some case in favour 
of the extension of the borough boun- 
daries, in order to exclude them from 
the disfranchising rule. But what did 
the Committee see? Why, that when- 
ever any number of cases were brought 
forward for the purpose of justifying an 
appeal to the clemency of the Govern- 
ment and of the House, in order to avoid 
the disfranchisement of some ancient 
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borough having special claims for con- 
sideration, and distinct interests, the one 
ruthless answer given was—‘‘ By the 
hard-and-fast line we have laid down 

ou are within the disfranchising rule.” 
As the tree falls soit must lie ; non pos- 
sumus—the Government must apply the 
principle. He ventured to say that 
there had not been the slightest declen- 
sion to the extent of one line, or one 
word, or one item, from this leading 
principle in the way in which the Go- 
vernment had hitherto proceeded. No 
doubt the Committee would be told two 
things. They would hear, in the first 
place, that Warwick was an old city; 
they would hear that it was a very 
respectable place; and they would hear, 
further, that it had a very respectable 
and fashionable neighbour. But if it 
took a fashionable neighbour into part- 
nership, or formed a marriage tie with 
it, was that any reason for appealing 
to the clemency of the House or of the 
Government ? Was there ever heard such 
acase as this? Was there any case so 
weak ? The proposal was to convert a 
very small place with 11,000 inhabitants 
intoa respectable borough by adding to it 
an outside population of 26,000. The 
Committee would secondly be told what 
the recommendations were of the Boun- 
dary Commission in 1868. There had been 
several attempts to draw the Government 
Front Bench on that subject during the 
progress of the Bill through Committee. 
‘When cases worse than that of Warwick 
were proposed to be dealt with, and the 
Government had been taunted with the 
differenceof treatment, the recommenda- 
tions of the Boundary Commission of 
1868 to extend the area of Warwick had 
been referred to. But in order to show 
how fallacious that argument was he 
would remind hon. Gentlemen of the 
ciroumstances under which that Boun- 
dary Commission was appointed. In 
1867 the Reform Bill for England was 
passed and came into law. By that 
Reform Bill the borough of Warwick 
was not only saved from extinction, but 
was entitled to retain its two Members ; 
and for the purpose of justifying the 
retention of two Members a Boundary 
Commission was issued which required 
all boroughs, in regard to which an 
extension of boundaries was proposed, 
to go before the Commission and have 
their case inquiredinto. That being so, 
the case of Warwick, already declared 
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entitled to retain its representation by 
two Members, went before the Boun- 
dary Commissioners, who recommended 
that Leamington should be included 
within the borough of Warwick. But 
did it lie in the mouth of Liberal 
Members to appeal to the Boundary 
Commission of 1868, seeing that no 
sooner were the results of the investiga- 
tion of that Commission made known 
than they were deliberately violated by 
the Liberal Party, and contemptuously 
thrown on one side by a Committee 
of this House being appointed to re- 
vise the Returns of the Commissioners. 
If hon. Members would take up the 
Report of the Commissioners of 1868 
and go alphabetically through it they 
would find that the House of Com- 
mons, altogether irrespective of War- 
wick, declined to adopt the recommen- 
dations of the Commissioners. The 
first case was that of Birkenhead, where 
a large extension of the borough boun- 
daries was recommended; but the recom- 
mendation was thrown on one side. The 
same course was pursued in the case of 
Birmingham, where also a large exten- 
sion was recommended. It was not con- 
venient for the Liberal Party to earry 
out that extension, because it was 
strongly obnoxious to the Members for 
Birmingham that Aston Manor should 
be included within the borough boun- 
daries. Therefore, the Reportof the Com- 
missioners was contemptuously thrown 
aside by the Liberal Party. The Boun- 
dary Commission of 1868 was issued in 
totally different cireumstances from the 
Boundary Oommission of the present 
year. The former Commission was issued 
after the lines of representation, and the 
number of Members each place was 
entitled to return had been settled. 
Therefore it was not for the purpose of 
saving the reputation of Warwick, or 
for entitling it to two Members as 
against one; but it was altogether as an 
independent matter of inquiry that the 
last Commission was appointed. He had 
adverted to the vital principles of the 
Bill as expounded by the Government. 
He would now invite hon. Members to 
see what it was that the Government 
had already done in Committee on this 
Bill. In the case of the borough of 
Lisburn it was proposed to save it by 
extending its boundaries. That pro- 
posal was strenuously resisted by Her 
Majesty’s Government. Lisburn had a 
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few more inhabitants than the borough 
of Warwick, and it was proposed to 
save its representation as one of the 
seats of one of the greatest and most im- 
— industries in Ireland by giving 

eran extensionof boundary. By the pro- 
posed extension, as the Committee would 
recollect, sufficient population would 
have been included as was now proposed 
in the case of Warwick. But Her 
Majesty’s Government set their face 
against it; the proposal could not be 
carried out, wel Lisburn must fall. 
He would take another case that was 
stronger still—the case of Drogheda— 
which was a very remarkable one. In 
that case it was proposed to extend the 
boundaries of the borough by continu- 
ing a line of streets that already formed 
part of the borough. It was quite true 
that the line would have to be extended 
into the country, more or less, in order 
to make the population sufficient ; but 
it was not necessary to go out of the 
leading street of Drogheda in order 
to extend the boundaries. That pro- 

sal was also resisted by Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government, and successfully 
resisted. He came next to the case of 
Limerick, where it was not a question 
of preventing disfranchisement, but of 
saving one Member out of two. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board appeared 
to be very much struck with the position 
of Limerick, and gave it that cold icicle 
sort of sympathy which enabled him to 
indulge in bland and smooth words, 
and yet ruthlessly to throw the claims of 
the city aside. Limerick also was sent 
empty-handed away. Then there was 
the remarkable case of the old borough 
of Wigan, in Lancashire, with all its 
traditions and history, and its great 
commereial prosperity. The borough of 
Wigan had an exceptional case to rely 
upon, because in 1881, when the Census 
was taken, there happened to bea strike, 
and a great many of the inhabitants 
were temporarily away. They were told 
that the population of Wigan was not 
quite 50,000 on the precise night the 
Census was taken. The Government, 
therefore, said—‘‘ We cannot assist you ; 
we must judge you according to the 
existing circumstances. You say that 
you have a good case; so have many 
other boroughs. We are sorry for you, 
but we cannot help other boroughs, and, 
therefore, we cannot help you.” Under 
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these circumstances why had the Go- 
vernment stretched out their right hand 
for the purpose of saving Warwick? 
They had adopted the non possumus 
argument in every other case. For 
what special reason did they now extend 
a hand for the purpose of preventing 
Warwick from being disfranchised? It 
was very remarkable that two of the 
things which smelt most—to use no 
stronger expression—two of the things 
which smelt most in the Bill succeeded 
one another. They had last night a 
case that smelt a good deal, and now 
they had another which smelt a little, 
and perhaps there might be a third. 
It was very remarkable that the Govern- 
ment could not keep their hands from 
doing these dubious things, and thereby 
spoiling a measure of otherwise goodly 
structure. He should have to show 
another case by-and-bye in connection 
with a town represented by a Member 
of the Government, where a third 
exception had been made for the 
benefit of somebody, or of some party 
or other. He would not go into that 
case at the present moment; he would 
only say that it was not a case of disfran- 
chisement, but rather a case of extension 
of representation. All he would point 
out was, that it had been over and over 
again laid down by the Government that 
when any borough constituency had 
fallen below 15,000 in the case of a 
single Member, or of 50,000 in the case 
of two seats, the rule, without a single 
exception, was to be disfranchisement. 
In many cases the knife had already 
been applied, and the borough affected 
had not been allowed to save its life by 
extending its boundaries, however easily 
that might have been done. Now, he 
thought he had said enough to justify 
him in appealing to the Committee very 
confidently and earnestly to accept this 
Amendment, and not to spoil the mea- 
sure by putting such a dubious piece of 
work into the Bill as this particular 
enfranchisement, or saving from disfran- 
chisement, really was. There was one 
thing which, throughout the Sittings of 
the Committee, had been remarkable 
—namely, the genial manner and the 
pleasant way in which the President 
of the Local Government Board had 
conducted the Bill. But, in conduct- 
ing it, the right hon. Gentleman had 
always one strong standpoint. He had 
been appealed to from all parts of 
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the country and from all parts of the 
House not to effect a particular disfran- 
chisement, or to consent to some en- 
franchisement ; and after he had used 
every argument which the circum- 
stances of the case in any way justified, 
he always wound up as a clincher that 
the proposal submitted to the Committee 
would not only violate the leading prin- 
ciples of the Act, and place the Govern- 
ment in a difficulty in regard to every 
other constituency; ‘but,’ said the 
right hon. Gentleman, ‘‘ you have not 
told us where we are to get the seat.’ 
That had been the standpoint of the 
right hon. Gentleman on every occasion ; 
and whenever any addition of Members 
was suggested, no matter whether in 
connection with a borough or a county, 
all the ravenous wolves and birds of 
prey seeking some addition to them- 
selves that could be conceived were ready 
to join together as allies in resisting the 
proposal. But on this oecasion the right 
hon. Gentleman could not rest upon his 
non possumus. He (Mr. Lewis) was not 
asking the right hon. Gentleman to take 
a seat from any other place. He was 
simply asking the Committee to be con- 
sistent, and not to give this particular 
seat. The only effect of adopting the 
Amendment would be that the Oom- 
mittee would have one more seat to 
give away to some deserving mendi- 
cant, or the number of the House would 
not be increased by one, and would 
be only an increase of 11 instead of 12. 
He thought he had stated a pretty 
strong case for the consideration of the 
Committee. He wanted to know what 
the inhabitants of the 103 boroughs, 
which were totally disfranchised by the 
Bill, would think of the fairness and 
justice of the Government, and the fair- 
ness and justice of the House, when the 
circumstances came to their knowledge 
which he had ventured to relate to the 
Committee, and which could not be dis- 
puted ? What would the disfranchised 
constituencies say? ‘They must be con- 
vinced that there was favouritism 
somewhere; and he could not help 
thinking that the Bill would be dis- 
credited in its birth by such a deface- 
ment as the particular proposal now 
contained in it involved. He thought 
it was deeply to be regretted that one of 
the evil results of that ill-starred com- 
pact between the two Front Benches— 
ill-starred not in its inception- and de- 
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sign, but in the way in which it had 
been carried out to its extremity—was 
that it had deprived independent Mem- 
bers on his side of the House of the 
assistance, on this occasion, of any single 
Member of their Front Bench. Onsuch 
a subject as this it might have been 
desired and expected that an indepen- 
dent tone would have been heard even 
from the leading Members of the Oppo- 
sition Bench, in order that fair play and 
justice might be maintained through- 
out the whole of the proceedings upon 
this Bill. He knew that he should be 
beaten. He was perfectly content to be 
beaten, because he believed that on this, 
as on other occasions, the victory would 
be with those who, without any orga- 
nization, without the power of appealing 
to Party Leaders, had presented so 
strong a case, and one entitling it, at all 
events, to a considerable amount of sup- 
port in the interests of equity, justice, 
and fair play. 

Tut CHAIRMAN asked if the hon. 
Gentleman moved the Amendment ? 

Mr. LEWIS: Yes. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 22, line 23, to leave out from the 
word “ Warwick,’’ to the word ‘‘ Lillington,”’ 
in line 26, both inclusive.—(Mr. Lewis.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
should like, in the first place, to correct 
a misapprehension on the part of the 
hon. Member. He hoped the hon. 
Member would accept his assurance that 
there was no Party consideration in- 
volved in this particular case. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that he had never 
used the words ‘‘ Party consideration ”’ 
at all. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Member had spoken of another 
instance of favouritism, although he did 
not speak of it by name, which had been 
extended in a similar way to a borough 
now represented by a Member of the 
Government. He happened to know 
the borough to which the hon. Member 
alluded, although it had not been men- 
tioned. No doubt it had been talked of. 

Mr. LEWIS remarked, that it need 
not have been talked of in order to be 
known. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
could assure the hon. Gentleman that, 
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so far from there being any Party feel- 
ing in the matter in either of the cases 
mentioned, Party consideration told in 
the opposite direction to that which had 
been suggested. It was impossible that 
there could be any Party interests for 
the Government to serve in connection 
with the present case. He certainly 
could not think that Warwickshire was 
the county to which the Liberal Party 
would wish to give five seats instead of 
four, seeing that there was much more 
probability of those seats being occupied 
by Members of the Conservative Party 
than of the Liberal Party obtaining any 
large shareof them. But, putting aside 
any question of Party bearing in the 
particular case now before the Commit- 
tee, he was prepared to argue the ques- 
tion on its own merits, entirely apart 
from Party considerations. The hon. 
Member had referred to his (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke’s) statement with regard to 
the Boundary Commission of 1868. He 
would ask hon. Members, who took a 
special interest in this case, to look at 
the map appended to the Report of the 
Commission of 1868 as well as the map 
of the present year. There was already 
in the possession of the House the map 
appended to the Report of the Boundary 
Commission of 1868, and there was also 
a map of Warwick and Leamington 
made in the present year. In the first 
instance, it did not rest with the hon. 
Member to say that the Liberal Party 
in 1868 opposed the proposals of the 
Boundary Commissioners of that year. 
The hon. Member had not told the 
Committee that in the present Bill 
the Government had generally reversed 
the position taken up by the Liberal 
Party in 1868 with regard to borough 
extensions, and had incorporated in 
the case of something like 40 boroughs 
the proposals which were made by the 
Commissioners in 1868, and which were 
opposed by the Liberal Party on that 
oceasion. That was part of the agree- 
ment made between the two Front 
Benches, and it was supposed, gene- 
rally speaking, to be satisfactory to hon. 
Members opposite. On the whole, it 
was the doctrine of the Party opposite 
that the borough boundaries should be 
extended rather than urban populations 
should be added to the counties, and 
the Government had endeavoured to 
meet that view. So much for the gene- 
ral consideration. As to this particular 
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case, and the Report of the Boundary 
Commissioners of 1868, the Commis- 
sioners in that year reported that it was 
ascertained at a public inquiry that the 
interests of the two towns of Warwick 
and Leamington were identical, that the 
majority of the inhabitants desired the 
extension of boundaries so as to include 
both towns in one borough, and as 
Leamington was rapidly extending into 
Milverton and Lillington, that the ex- 
tension should include those places. 
There was constant communication and 
trade between the two towns, which 
were connected by a high road lighted 
throughout by gas, and a tramway from 
Leamington Railway Station to the 
centre of the town of Warwick. The 
area of Warwick is 5,512 acres, of 
Leamington 1,720, of Milverton, 1,180, 
and of Lillington 1,3C5, making a total 
of 9,717. Thetown of Leamington, and 
the parishes of Leamington Priors, Mil- 
verton, and Lillington, adjoined the bo- 
rough of Warwick. Leamington, which 
was joined to Warwick by an almost 
continuous line of houses, had origi- 
nally sprung into existence as a water- 
ing place, and had now become a con- 
siderable town, containing a large num- 
ber of permanent residences. It was 
also a large and important agricultural 
centre; and there was every prospect, 
not only of the further extension of the 
town, but of the three parishes of Lea- 
mington Priors, Milverton, and Lilling- 
ton. The proposition of the Commis- 
sioners in 1868 was rejected by Parlia- 
ment, chiefly owing to the fact that the 
Liberal Party, which possessed then a 
large majority, was opposed, not in any 
special manner, to this extension, but to 
all extension of boroughs. The Liberal 
Party fought all the cases of borough 
extension, and in most instances they 
fought them successfully. 

Mr. BIGGAR: How about Drog- 
heda ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
really could not pursue suggestions of 
this kind further. It was felt that, un- 
less there was a general assent, the 
population which it had been proposed 
to throw into the boroughs could not be 
taken from the counties. He now came 
to the present circumstances of Warwick 
and Leamington. Whatever might have 
been the consideration of the proposal 
for the extension of the boundaries of 
Warwick in 1868, the case was much 
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stronger now. There could be no doubt 
that between the urban population, of 
which Warwick was the chief centre, 
and the urban population, of which 
Leamington was the chief centre, there 
was a continuous line cf houses. The 
houses between Warwick and Leaming- 
ton, which in 1868 were said to be 
almost continuous, had now become 
quite continuous. That was the present 
condition of affairs, and hon. Members 
would understand the extension that had 
taken place by comparing the present 
map with that of 1868. The Commis- 
sioners this year recommended exactly 
the same extension as was proposed in 
1868, and these were their words— 

‘‘ This extension is the same as that proposed 
by the Boundary Commission appointed in 1867, 
and Warwick and Leamington may be said to 
form practically one continuous town.” 


That was really the case, for what was 
almost continuous in 1867 had become 
quite continuous now. There were 
houses the whole way between the two 
towns. Having regard to the general 
proposal for extending borough boun- 
daries, as submitted to Parliament in 
1868, this was one of the most proper 
and fair extensions that could be made. 
He had only a word or two more to say. 
There could be no doubt that the in- 
habitants of Leamington would prefer 
a borough representation, in conjunction 
with Warwick, to a county representa- 
tion; and they would prefer it in the 
way proposed by the present Bill. He 
was not now raising the question of 
name, because he knew there would be 
a difference upon that point. The area 
of the proposed borough had been re- 
presented as being very large, and it 
had been stated that the two places 
were only connected by a neck of land. 
Neither of those statements was true. 
The area was not large, and the popu- 
lation was more than four to an acre, 
which was very much more considerable 
than in the cases which had been named 
by the hon. Member. In this case the 
population was over four to the acre ; 
whereas, in the two other cases men- 
tioned, it was only one to the acre, and 
it would be seen by a reference to the 
map that the common boundary was five 
miles in length. 

Mr. SEXTON asked what the area 
was? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
area was 9,000 acres, and the common 
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boundary was five miles in length. The 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis) had spoken of Leamington being 
a flourishing and increasing town, and 
had referred to Warwick as a decaying 
and decreasing town; whereas, as a 
matter of fact, the increase in Warwick 
was slightly higher than in Leaming- 
ton. Since 1871 the increase of the 
two boroughs had been from 34,000 to 
close upon 38,000. 

Mr. LEWIS remarked that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not given the in- 
crease of Warwick, but only the increase 
of the two boroughs in common. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
Return in his hand showed a common 
increase; but, as a matter of fact, the 
increase was slightly greater in the case 
of Warwick than in that of Leamington, 
the increase of the two having been in 
the 10 years from 34,000 to 38,000. On 
those grounds, therefore, he thought he 
had made out a fair case for maintaining 
the proposals of the Bill. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD wished to 
say one word upon this question before 
the Amendment was disposed of. He 
had always deplored that, in regard to 
the disfranchisement of a constituency, 
the number of a population deemed ne- 
cessary to justify disfranchisement had 
been fixed as low as 15,000. He be- 
lieved that the lowering of the number 
to 15,000 would deprive the House of 
many men it could ill afford to lose—men 
of great ability and business experience. 
He had, therefore, cast in his lot with 
the Scotch Members on several occasions 
when he thought a borough was being 
hardly dealt with. He desired now to 
say a word in favour of the retention of 
the borough of Warwick, because he 
thought that it stood upon the same 
principle. There was a strong feeling 
in Warwickshire in favour of the reten- 
tion of the representation of that bo- 
rough. No doubt, the population was 
below 15,000, but it had a fair claim to 
take in an adjoining town which was 
rapidly increasing ; and he believed that 
if the Census were to be taken to-morrow, 
instead of having been taken in 1881, 
the population of the borough of War- 
wick itself would approach much more 
nearly the limit for a single Member 
than it did four years ago. The Com- 
mittee ought not altogether to disregard 
the fact that Warwickshire was being 
deprived of one Member for the ancient 
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city of Coventry, while a mass of Mem- 
bers was being heaped upon Birming- 
ham, the bulk of whom must necessarily 
be persons representing the interests of 
one particular class. He therefore felt 
that he was justified in doing all he 
could to secure the retention, where 
possible, of one or two Members who 
did not represent the great mass of Bir- 
mingham interests, but who would re- 
present distinct and varied interests. He 
considered that Warwick was in that 
position, and he therefore hoped that 
the Committee would retain the repre- 
sentation of the borough by including 
within the boundaries the town of Lea- 
mington. There was a strong feeling, 
both in Warwick and Leamington, in 
favour of the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. As far as he had been able to 
hear, there was no opposition whatever 
in the locality to the proposal contained 
in the Bill; and, so far as Party consi- 
derations were concerned, he did not 
believe that either the Conservatives or 
the Liberals knew which would gain by 
the arrangement either in one way or an- 
other. He therefore supported the pro- 
eee of the Government to retain the 
orough of Warwick. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
had not hitherto troubled the Committee 
with a single word upon the Schedules 
of the Bill, and he would not have felt 
disposed to make any observations now 
if this had not been the first proposal to 
disfranchise a borough which had an 
extension of its boundaries. As he 
took great interest in the question of 
the disfranchisement of small boroughs, 
he desired to say a word upon the sub- 
ject. He thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill (Sir 
Cherles W. Dilke) had never justified 
more the compliment paid to him by 
the hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Lewis) than he had in regard 
to the Report of the Boundary Oom- 
missioners of 1868, because, although 
it was perfectly true, as the right hon. 
Gentleman stated, that the Government 
had adopted many of the recommenda- 
tions of that Commission by extending 
the Parliamentary boundaries so as to 
reach the municipal boundaries, and 
in so doing no objection had been raised 
in any quarter, yet it was not proposed 
to extend the boundaries of Warwick to 
any municipal limit, but to include an- 
other and a separate municipal borough 
Mr, Sampson Lloyd 
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within the boundaries of Warwick. The 
question, therefore, was whether the 
Committee should retain in the Bill, not 
the borough of Warwick, but the bo- 
rough of Warwick made into a borough 
of 30,000 or 40,000 people by adding 
another borough to it. That was the 
question they had to consider, and the 
difficulty he felt in taking part in the 
discussion of the Schedules of the Bill 
was that he was unwilling to take action 
in regard to a single and individual 
case. He had made an humble effort, 
on the clauses of the Bill, to deal with 
the matter as a question of principle; 
and if his wishes had been carried out 
there would have been no borough in 
the United Kingdom with a population 
of less than 50,000 returning a Member 
to that House. That, however, was im- 
possible under the present arrangement 
of the Bill, and he was not disposed to 
disturb that arrangement by entering 
into individual cases. He would illus- 
trate the matter by a case which must 
be familiar to the right hon. Gentleman 
in the Chair. Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman would forgive him if he re- 
ferred to the borough which he (Sir 
Arthur Otway) represented—the bo- 
rough of Rochester. The borough of 
Rochesterincluded the borough of Strood, 
which borough was separated from the 
City of Rochester by an interval longer 
than any which separated the bo- 
roughs of Warwick and Leamington. 
[Mr. Lewis: No!] He knew both bo- 
roughs very well, and certainly between 
Rochester and Strood there was a longer 
interval without a house than between 
Warwick and Leamington. Neverthe- 
less, the town of Strood and the City of 
Rochester were combined, in order to 
send a Representative to Parliament; 
and, so far as he was concerned, he 
would rather disfranchise the City of 
Rochester, with 25,000 population, in- 
cluding Strood, than he would disfran- 
chise the borough of Warwick, because 
those who had arranged the provisions 
of the Bill had provided for the new 
constituency a much larger population. 
For that reason he was not disposed to 
enter into individual cases; but he would 
prefer to lump all the small boroughs 
together and get rid of them, if it 
were possible that that could be done, 
rather than single out particular con- 
stituencies. Certainly, although the 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
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Lewis) had brought various cases be- 
fore the Committee, he had not cited 
any parallel case to that of Warwick. 
As a matter of fact, there really was 
none, so far as he (Mr. Arnold) was 
aware of. The case of Warwick stood 
absolutely and entirely alone. The dis- 
trict it was proposed to include was in 
the same watershed, and the two towns 
formed one united urban district. Any- 
one dealing with the county of Warwick 
would certainly regard the district ocou- 
pied by Warwick and Leamington as a 
continuous urban district. He would 
only express a hope that when the united 
boroughs of Warwick and Leamington 
had Parliamentary representation, they 
would very soon afterwards place them- 
selves under the same municipal go- 
vernment. 

Mr. REPTON said, that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Lewis) had given him Notice that 
he intended to make this proposal. On 
a previous occasion, in 1867, he (Mr. 
Repton) had successfully resisted a pro- 
position for the union of the two bo- 
roughs of Warwick and Leamington, 
and he was prepared to do so again if he 
saw the slightest chance of success. The 
question had now come to this—whether 
Warwick was to be blotted out alto- 
gether, or united with Leamington for 
the purpose of Parliamentary represen- 
tation. He would certainly prefer that 
it should continue to be represented, 
even on the condition of an alliance 
with Leamington. The connection be- 
tween the two places was daily becoming 
more close. Year after year lines of 
houses were springing up between them ; 
and he was bound to say that, to all in- 
tents and purposes, they were virtually 
the same town. Many persons who were 
engaged in business in Warwick resided 
in Leamington ; and, in some instances, 
persons engaged in business in Leaming- 
ton resided in Warwick. As the sitting 
Member for Warwick, in conjunction 
with the right hon. Gentleman who filled 
the Chair of the House, and who, from 
the position he occupied, was unable to 
take part in the debate, he supported 
the proposal of the Government; and he 
was authorized to say that his right hon. 
Colleague took the same view that he 
did. He regretted the necessity of the 
case ; but, in fairness and justice, he was 
bound to say that if ever there was a 
case in which any town in the Kingdom 
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might properly be united to another it 
was this. As he had stated, the two 
places virtually formed one town ; there 
was no distinction between them, no in- 
tervening fields, no turnpike, but a 
strong and steadily-growing community 
of interests. Under those circumstances, 
much as he disliked the proposal, he felt 
that he could not do otherwise than sup- 
port it. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. Member 
who had just addressed the Committee 
was one of the sitting Members for the 
town of Warwick; and therefore the 
speech he had just delivered had been 
delivered in performance of a function 
which could scarcely be avoided. No 
one was obliged to consent to his own 
execution. The right hon. Gentleman 
who recently addressed the Committee 
assured the Committee that there was a 
strong feeling in Warwick and Leaming- 
ton in favour of the Ministerial proposal. 
No doubt there was, for it was obvious 
that Warwick and Leamington would 
rather have a Member in that House 
than be without one. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis), who 
moved the Amendment, had expressed 
some apprehension that he would be 
beaten. Well, after having heard the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill, what was only an 
assumption before that speech was de- 
livered had become a certainty now. It 
was impossible to suppose that the 
Amendment would be carried. He (Mr. 
Sexton) and his Friends below the Gang- 
way were so accustomed to be beaten 
that that fact did not affect their action. 
The habit of defeat was so settled that 
they would probably regard success on 
any occasion as an uncomfortable novelty. 
The right hon. Baronet in charge of the 
Bill had taunted, somewhat unjustly, 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis) with having made Party re- 
ferences. He (Mr. Sexton) had cer- 
tainly never heard a speech delivered 
by the hon. Member for Londonderry 
more free from Party references. The 
hon. Member appeared, throughout his 
speech, to adhere rigidly to a purely 
arithmetical line. He had urged the 
case on the principle of numbers laid 
down by the Government themselves ; 
and so far was he from making any- 
thing that could be called a Party 
reference that the most earnest pas- 
sage in his speech, and that in which he 
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put forward his most conclusive and 
effective point, was the one in which he 
acknowledged that it was impossible to 
say which political Party would gain by 
the adoption of the Amendment. There- 
fore, the hon. Member had not laid him- 
self open to the taunt that he was ac- 
tuated by Party motives. There was 
another reason why it might be said 
that Party references did not form any 
portion of the argument in this case, be- 
cause the right hon. Baronet in charge 
of the Bill, when he rose at the Table, had 
proceeded to maintain this extraordinary 
and grotesque proposal in face of the 
fact that his own Party, in the year 
1868, discredited and rejected the very 
plan of the Boundary Commissioners on 
which the right hon. Gentleman now pro- 
posed to act. Therefore, there could be 
nothing of a Party character in the case. 
Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
the hon. Member, in order that he 
might be quite accurate, would perhaps 
allow him to say that his statement 
with regard to the Liberal Party oppos- 
ing the proposals of the Boundary Com- 
sioners in 1868 had a general reference, 
rather than a reference to any particular 
case. No doubt, they did oppose this 
particular case, among a variety of 
others. They had a majority in the 
House of Commons, and a majority in 
the Committee, by which the plan of 
the Commissioners was rejected; but, 
as a matter of fact, the Conservative 
Party opposed this particular proposal, 
whereas the Liberal Party supported it. 
Mr. SEXTON: The Liberal Party 
in Warwick ? 
Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes. 
Mr. SEXTON said, the position of 
the two Parties seemed now to have 
been reversed in regard to this particu- 
lar case. The only other remark he 
would make was that the course pur- 
sued by the right hon. Gentleman re- 
flected the highest credit upon his in- 
genuity, for it had certainly been carried 
to a considerable state of development 
in the course of his arguments upon the 
Bill. It had now reached its climax. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the re- 
jection of the proposals of the Boundary 
Commissioners in 1868 by the Liberal 
Party was not a rejection in this par- 
ticular case, but a general rejection. 
The general rejection, however, included 
this particular case, because within it 
was included the rejection of the propo- 
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sal to unite the towns of Warwick and 
Leamington. He would have thought 
that if there were any borough in the 
United Kingdom with regard to which 
the Government would have been spe- 
cially careful to adhere to the line laid 
down by themselves, and to give no 
ground whatever for discontent or for 
severe criticism, it would have been the 
borough of Warwick. It was unneces- 
sary, perhaps, that he should pursue 
this part of the subject further; but he 
might say that he entertained too high 
a respect for the intellect of the right 
hon. Gentleman to suppose that the pro- 
position which the right hon. Gentle- 
man now found himself unfortunately 
bound to defend had sprung from his 
own independent intelligence. He was 
convinced that, in the volition of his 
own mind, the right hon. Baronet 
would never have proposed the exten- 
sion of the borough of Warwick so as 
to include the town of Leamington ; and 
whoever had suggested to the Govern- 
ment the proposal which the right hon. 
Baronet was obliged to defend was 
certainly a very bad adviser. He had 
no doubt that if the position of the right 
hon. Baronet allowed him to express 
with his tongue the sentiment which 
existed in his mind, he would be pre- 
pared to emphasize the remark that he 
(Mr. Sexton) was then making. The 
right hon. Gentleman was nothing if he 
was not ingenious, and it was no dis- 
credit to his ingenuity to say that he 
was unable to speak with the same 
effect where no ingenuity was required. 
He would now examine the arguments 
with which the right hon. Baronet had 
endeavoured to support his case. How, 
he would ask, had the case of Warwick 
been altered since 1868, when the 
Liberal Party rejected the proposal of 
the Boundary Commissioners? The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the case 
was stronger now—that the houses, 
which were not continuous then upon 
the road between Leamington and War- 
wick, were continuous. Then it had 
come to this—that the question of a 
mile of road, or a question of 200 or 
300 houses, was sufficient to govern the 
disfranchisement of a constituency. The 
hon. Baronet sitting near him (Sir 
Eardley Wilmot) was one of the Mem- 
bers for Warwickshire, and he was as- 
sured by the hon. Baronet that the 
statement of the President of the Local 
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Government Board was incorrect, and 
that the line of houses between Lea- 
mington and Warwick was not con- 
tinuous at all. [Sir Cuartes W. Dike 
dissented.] He held in his hand a map 
of Leamington and Warwick, and it ap- 
peared to him that, at one part of the 
road between the two towns, there was 
a mill which seemed to stand by itself 
in solitary grandeur. Certainly, the 
map did not convey the impression of a 
continuous line of houses upon the road. 
He would, however, put that argument 
on one side, as not deserving attention 
for one moment. The right hon. Baro- 
net told them that the Boundary Com- 
missioners, on whose Report they were 
now acting, recommended the boundary 
drawn on the map; but he had left out 
of view the Instructions to the Commis- 
sioners. It would seem that, in regard 
to the Schedules of the Bill, the Commis- 
sioners were instructed to make the 
boundaries as they had actually been 
made, and as they were officially bound 
to do. The right hon. Baronet, there- 
fore, had no right to urge as an argu- 
ment the perfunctory recommendation 
made by the Commissioners in pursuance 
of their Instructions. The right hon. 
Baronet was so hard driven that he 
cited the fact of a tramway running 
between the two towns as a reason why 
they should be joined in Parliamentary 
representation. But although one tram- 
way was good enough for Warwick and 
Leamington, four tramways were not 
good enough for Dublin. He had shown 
the right hon. Gentleman that the 
people from the outlying townships 
went to their places of business in the 
morning and returned in the evening, 
and that their incomes were earned in 
the City of Dublin; but while a single 
tramway was important in the case of 
an English borough, four tramways 
were of no account in the case of a great 
Trish city. It was said that Warwick 
was increasing rapidly. How rapidly? 
From 1871 to 1881 it had actually in- 
creased by 800. It was thus increasing 
at the rate of 80 a-year. As a matter 
of fact, Warwick was a totally in- 
significant, and practically a stationary 
town ; and there was nothing in the case 
of Warwick, either in its population, its 
commercial importance, or in any other 
particular, to entitle it to be selected for 
special favour. It was totally an unim- 
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portant place, and the source of inspira- 
tion must be looked for somewhere else. 
What was the area of the borough? 
The proposed borough of Warwick, with 
a population of 37,000, had an area of 
9,000 acres. What a contrast there was 
between this case and the case which he 
had pleaded before the Committee last 
night. He had asked that the City of 
Dublin, with a population of 237,000, 
should be extended so as to include 
40,000 more, and he had pointed out 
that the borough thus extended would 
only cover an area of 13,000 acres, and 
that it would simply cut off an insigni- 
ficant part of the county. The total 
addition would be some 9,000 acres; but 
the Committee and the Government re- 
fused to accede to the proposal. Yet 
they were prepared to give a Member 
to the borough of Warwick with a popu- 
lation of 37,000, almost 10 times less 
than Dublin, and with an area nearly as 
large. Reference had been made to the 
cases of Drogheda and Limerick. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General, whose mind was 
cast in an exact and accurate mould, 
who was pre-eminently a man of facts, 
and who never allowed himself to soar 
from practical regions into the realms 
of rhetoric—he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if he could in any way ex- 
plain the contrast between the treatment 
of Drogheda under the Bill and the 
treatment of Warwick? The Commit- 
tee had a map before them, and it would 
be seen that the town of Warwick was 
a mere speck. In the centre of a large 
rural area from that town, a mile and 
a-half distant, there appeared to be an- 
other town represented by another speck 
in the middle of a rural district. And 
then this gross political indecency was 
perpetrated—that while in the case of an 
Irish borough, with a population of 
14,700, they refused to add a street 
which already belonged to the town, in 
order to bring the population up to the 
specified limit, they proposed in the pre- 
sent case to consider a hybrid monstro- 
sity composed of two towns and a large 
extent of property extending over 2,000 
acres. He asked the Postmaster Gene- 
ral to apply himself to the consideration 
of that contrast. In the case of Lime- 
rick it was only necessary to include a 
small village on the verge of the present 
Parliamentary boundary in order to en- 
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title that city to retain two Members. 
That proposal was refused, and it would 
appear that the right hon. Baronet in 
charge of the Bill adopted a kind of 
kaleidoscopic argument, taking one view 
one day and another another. The right 
hon. Gentleman capered about like a 
Merry Andrew, taking whatever posture 
the particular proposal before the Oom- 
mittee seemed to warrant. He main- 
tained that to concede representation to 
the joint borough of Warwick and Lea- 
mington would be an offence against the 
general principles both of borough and 
county representation under the Bil, 
whether as applied to the English, the 
Trish, or the Scotch constituencies. What 
was the collateral effect of retaining this 
borough? It was this—that the county 
of Warwick had 30,000 taken out of it 
which ought to be retained in it, and by 
this means the county of Warwick be- 
came the smallest four-Member county 
in England. Would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Postmaster General explain 
how it was that Warwickshire would 
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himself to the electors of Chelsea, ex- 
plain to them the fact that he had con- 
demned the borough of Chelsea, with a 
population of 88,000, to only one Mem- 
ber, while he gave to the borough of 
Warwick, with less than one-half the 
population, the same amount of repre- 
sentation? Surely the constituency of 
Chelsea had a right to expect from the 
right hon. Gentleman, who was not only 
an official Member of the Cabinet, but 
the Member of the Government who 
was in charge of the Bill, with a pre- 
dominant and almost decisive influence 
over its fortunes, that a borough with 
88,000 inhabitants would, upon all the 
principles of his own Bill, have received 
more consideration than it had received 
when contrasted with the towns of 
Warwick and Leamington, with only a 
population of 37,000 between them. If 
two Members were given to Chelsea, 
they would each represent 44,000 in- 
habitants, or 7,000 more than the new 
borough of Warwick. He had very 
little doubt that when the right hon. 


have one Member for every 47,000 in-! Baronet next met his constituents he 
habitants, while the county of Bedford | would find some difficulty in explaining, 
would have one for 64,000, Kent one; notwithstanding his own plausible and 


for 62.000, Yorkshire one for 61,000, 
and Lincolnshire one for 64,000? He 


asked the Committee to mark the con- | Parliamentary Elections 


| 


insinuating style, how it was that he, 
having a controlling charge over the 
(Redistribu- 


trast between Warwickshire and Cardi-! tion) Bill, had so much more favoured 


ganshire, the population being 47,000 in 
the one case and 61,000 in the other. 
In the case of Warwick and Cork there 
was a difference of 47,000 and 67,000, 
between Warwick and Inverness of 
47,000 and 52,000, and between War- 
wick and Sterling of 47,000 and 78,000. 
The contrast was just the same in Ire- 
land. The county of Clare would return 
one Member for 79,000 as against 47,000 
in the county of Warwick, while the Me- 
tropolitan constituency of Bermondsey 
would only return one for 86,000. Chel- 
sea was an extremely painful case, and it 
showed how the natural feelings of the 
heart would be uprooted by the crowbar 
of political exigency. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet was one of the Members for the 
borough of Chelsea. He had told the 
Committee that he lived in the borough, 
and that it was his personal ambi- 
tion to continue to represent it. No 
doubt, it would be scarcely possible to 
supply it with a more capable Repre- 
sentative; but how would the right hon. 
Gentleman, when he went to present 


Mr. Sexton 





Warwick than Chelsea, or such bo- 
roughs as Dudley, Norwich, South- 
ampton, or Huddersfield, all of them 
with more than double the population 
for a single member to that of War- 
wick, and every one of them more en- 
titled to two Members than Warwick 
was to one. The boroughs to which 
he had referred were most unfairly 
treated as compared with Warwick. No 
violent effort was necessary to extend 
their boundaries. No rural areas were 
required to be thrown into them ; but 
each of them possessed a population of 
more than fourscore thousand people, 
composed. principally of working men 
with great and varied interests, and 
who had a right to full representation 
in Parliament. He maintained that in 
the case of every borough with more 
than double the population of Warwick 
and only one Member the Government 
were committing an outrage upon the 
principles of their own Bill and a gross 
violation of public rights in refusing to 
those boroughs the privilege they ought 
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to have of double the representation 
conferred upon the borough of Warwick. 
The outrage would be bad enough 
if Warwick itself possessed a popula- 
tion of 37,000; but the Government 
had ridiculously strengthened it, for 
some reason best known to themselves, 
and without the slightest pretence of 
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justification, by adopting an exceptional | 


rule in connection with an extension of 
boundaries. A gross outrage had been 
committed on public right and against 
many great communities by the inclu- 
sion of this borough in order to avert 
the disfranchisement of the borough ; 
and the principle adopted by the Go- 
vernment in dealing with Warwick was 
in utter violation of all political decency. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that in 
order to establish a substantial analogy 
between the case of the borough now 
under discussion and that of Drogheda 
they would have to indulge in one of 
those flights of rhetoric to which the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
had referred. The population of Drog- 
heda was just under 15,000, and it was 
quite possible that by extending its 
boundaries and including a district in 
which the workhouse was situated they 
might have brought it within the limit 
of 15,000. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the workhouse 


was just inside the present limits of the | 


borough. 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that | 
was not a very important matter; but | 


his own recollection was that it was 
outside. He would, however, assume | 
that it was inside, and no doubt it would | 
have been possible to have brought up 
the borough to the limit of 15,000 by | 
extending the boundaries. Certainly 
the Government admitted that the case 
of Drogheda was a somewhat hard one, 
and they had not been unprepared to 
give way if there had been a general 


feeling in favour of their doing so, and | 
if they had been able to discover where | 


a Member could be obtained. No such 
feeling, however, had been manifested, 


nor had any satisfactory plan of finding | 


a Member been suggested; and, there- 


fore, it was impossible to make an ex- | 


ception in the case of Drogheda, or to 
provide any solution of the difficulty. 


What comparison was there between , 


the case of Drogheda and the present , 


case? The borough of Warwick had “| 
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he: rere of 12,000, and immediately 
adjoining and contiguous with it was a- 
larger town, which, they were told by 
the hon. Member for Warwick himself 
(Mr. Repton), contained 25,000 inhabi- 
tants, so that its inclusion with War- 
wick brought the united population up 
to more than 37,000. What possible 
analogy was there between that case and 
the case of Drogheda, or of any other 
place? The hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis) had introduced a good 
deal of matter into the discussion which 
was altogether unnecessary, although, 
perhaps, the Committee were somewhat 
accustomed to hear strong and irrelevant 
language from the hon. Gentleman. 
They would, therefore, be prepared to 
allow something in the shape of discount 
for the statement of the hon. Member 
that there were scores of instances of 
| boroughs in regard to which a stronger 
case could be made out than for the 
borough now under consideration. 

Mr. LEWIS said, the right hon. Gen- 
tieman who had undertaken to lecture 
him would, perhaps, allow him to deliver 
a small lecture in return. He had said 
nothing of the kind. What he had said 
was that among the scores of other 
cases there were instances of boroughs 
more hardly dealt with than Warwick 
would be. He had not said that there 
were scores of cases that were more 
| hardly dealt with. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
hon. Gentleman had quoted the case of 
, Drogheda, Limerick, and Lisburn ; but 
' neither of those cases was analogous to 
‘that of Warwick, because in the latter 
case, by the simple inclusion of the town 
of Leamington within the limits of War- 
| wiek, they obtained a purely urban 
population of 37,000. What were the 
two alternatives in dealing with this 
case? In the one instance it was the 
| disfranchisement of Warwick and the 
throwing of it into the county, which 
would have made Warwick the centre 
‘of a one-Member district, leaving Lea- 
mington still in the county; and in- 
stead of providing an urban population 
of 37,000 persons, it would probably 
have been necessary to make an addition 
of some 10,000 persons to Warwick from 
an agricultural district. That was one 
way of dealing with the matter. The 
other alternative was to unite Warwick 
with Leamington and make both of 
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them one borough returning one Mem- 
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ber. The two modes were not altogether 
dissimilar; and, on the whole, looking 
to the past history of Warwick—to the 
fact that the Boundary Commissioners 
in 1868 had recommended an extension 
of boundaries by including Leamington 
—it was thought reasonable that the 
case should be dealt with in the manner 

roposed by the Bill. The hon. Mem- 
om for Salford (Mr. Arnold) appeared 
to think that the Government, in the 
present Bill, had only followed the re- 





insinuated that the proposal of the Go- 
vernment in regard to Warwick was 
simply made because it happened to be 


| the borough represented by the Speaker. 


Mr. SEXTON begged the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. It was very im- 
portant that he should at once meet the 
right hon. Gentleman’s assertion. He 
ae made any statement of that kind 
at all. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
understood the hon. Member to say that 


commendation of the Commissioners in | the Government had taken an extra- 
1868 where the Commissioners had re-| ordinary course in dealing with the 
commended the extension of the boun-| borough of Warwick, on account of the 
daries of the borough to the municipal | peculiar circumstances which attached 
limit. Now that was not the case, for | to it. 

_there were no less than 40 instances in} Mr. SEXTON said, he had not stated 
the Bill in which they had followed the | anything whatever about the circum- 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- | stances. 

sion of 1868; and in a large number of! Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that in 
eases the boundaries were not merely | that case he would withdraw the remark ; 
extended to the limits of the Munici- but he had certainly understood the hon. 
pality, but were carried beyond it. The | Member to make that statement. The 
cease of his own borough—namely, Read- | hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Arnold) 
ing—was an instance in point. It was | had alluded to the case represented by 
proposed to extend the present boun-! the Chairman of Committees—Roches- 
daries of Reading; but the boundaries | ter; but neither that case, nor that of 
were taken beyond the municipal limit, | Wigan, nor various other considerations, 
and were made to include an additional | need be entered into at the present 
population. In that case the extension! moment. He could only assure the 
was not carried out in order to save | Committee that the Government, in the 
the borough from disfranchisement. It! proposals they had made, had not been 
would, under any circumstances, be en- | actuated by Party motives, nor were 
titled to one Member; and the case of | they able to say in the present instance 





Reading was a somewhat hard one, be- 
cause, if the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission of 1868 had been 
followed earlier, or if the plan now be- 
fore the House for extending the muni- 
cipal limits had been adopted somewhat 
earlier, the possibility was that Reading 
would have saved its second Member. 
But he maintained that there was no 
analogy between cases of that kind, and 
the case now before the Committee 
with regard to such a townas Warwick, 
where the population proposed to be 
included was practically identical. He 
would repeat again that, after having 
gone carefully through the whole matter, 
and knowing what the result would have 
been of throwing Warwick into the 
county, the Government had decided 
upon uniting Leamington with Warwick. 
He had been somewhat surprised at the 
use which the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) had made of the name of 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 





what the result would be, so far as Party 
politics were concerned, either in regard 
to the borough of Warwick or the 
county. 

Mr. P. H. MUNTZ said, the question 
before the Committee was whether 
Warwick and Leamington should form 
one borough, and be included in the 
boundaries specified in the Bill. His 
hon. Friend the Member for South 
Warwickshire (Mr. Sampson Lloyd) had 
stated that the feeling of both towns 
was in favour of the Bill. Living, ashe 
(Mr. Muntz) did, on the confines of 
Leamington, and knowing the inhabi- 
tants of the two boroughs—which were 
substantially one—he must say that he 
had not yet met with a single individual 
who was not in favour of the proposal 
contained in the Bill. Instead of being 
a Party measure, the complaint made by 
the Liberal Party was that it was a 
Conservative measure, and that in all 
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probability it would hereafter be im- 
possible to return a Liberal Member. 
So much for the question of Party feel- 
ing by which the Government were sup- 
posed to be actuated. Every hon. Mem- 
ber who was acquainted with the district 
must be aware that Warwick and Lea- 
mington'were practically one borough. In 
point of fact, they formed the two ends 
of one large town, and they had a popu- 
lation between them of some 37,000 or 
38,000. He must say that if they were 
to adopt the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis), 
and throw both Leamington and War- 
wick into the county, they would have 
to alter the whole of the county arrange- 
ments. He saw no reason for that 
course; and as there would be many 
boroughs with a less population than 
37,000, and as the general feeling of the 
inhabitants of both towns was in favour 





of the present proposal, he hoped that it 
would be endorsed by the Committee. 
Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, the right | 


considered that that was not a fair wa 

of treating the borough he represented, 
nor was it a fair way of dealing with 
the provisions of the Bill when certain 
lines had been definitely laid down, 
which lines the Government now for 
other purposes proceeded entirely to 
ignore, and to lay down others that 
were widely different. 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
had no wish to detain the Committee 
upon the merits of this question ; but as 
his hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) had appealed to him in 
regard to Leamington, a town with 
which he was very well acquainted, he 
was able to speak with confidence as to 
its connection with Warwick. It was 
quite true that it was connected with 
Warwick by a road of a mile and a-half 


'in length. In point of fact, there were 


two roads—one a main road, on which 
there were hardly any houses at all, 
and an upper road as far as the parish 
of Emscott, upon which there were villas 


hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General | at some distance from each other. It was 
had referred, by way of illustration, to | impossible to say that Leamington and 
the case of Wigan, and had stated that | Warwick formed one continuous strest, 
there was no analogy between the case | even as far as Emscott. There were 
of Wigan and that of Warwick and | some lime works bordering a canal half- 
Leamington. Now, he (Mr. Egerton) | a-mile away, and there were, no doubt, 
ventured to think that there was a cer- anumber of villas; but it was impossible 
tain amount of analogy between the two | to say that it was one continuous town. 
cases. Whatdid the Billdo? Itthrew| He had known the locality for more 
into Warwick a large additional urban | than 50 years, and he would be very 
population in order to bring it up tothe | sorry to see Warwick disfranchised. So 
limit that would allow it to return a|far as Leamington was concerned, he 
single Member. Now, it would have | had a personal interest in what was now 
been perfectly easy in the case of Wigan | being done, because Leamington was in 


to have thrown into that borough a 
purely urban population, which would 
have raised it far above the limit of 
Warwick and Leamington, and would 
have entitled it to return two Members. 
If the Government would accept a| 


South Warwickshire, and at present it 
was the stronghold of the Liberal Party, 
as compared with other parts of that 
division of the county. By eliminating 
it from the county and uniting it with 
the borough of Warwick, as was pro- 





scheme of that sort, it would be most | posed by the present Bill, the position 
easy to secure a population of from|of the Conservative Party in South 
80,000 to 100,000. Surely, therefore, | Warwickshire would be, he considered, 
there was some analogy between the | considerably improved. He had only 
two cases. So far as political considera- | risen to explain, however, that the two 
tions were concerned, he did not think | towns of Leamington and Warwick 
that the Government had been guided in | were ‘some distance from each other. 
the case of Wigan by Party considera- | The fare by hired carriage was never 
tions at all; but he ventured to maintain, | less than 2s. 6¢., and very often the 
on behalf of the borough which he had | driver tried to get 3s., which fact, he 
the honour to represent, that they had | thought, would show that the distance 
done it an injustice in order that they | was a good mile and a-half. 

might provide for the retention of War-| Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR said, he thought 
wick as a Parliamentary borough. He/|it was a national misfortune for the 
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country that the right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill did not fulfil his 
late Office of Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs; for nothing would 
have been more interesting or picturesque 
than to have witnessed him adjusting 
the frontiers of Afghanistan with the 
remarkable ability he had displayed in 
adjusting the boundaries of Parliamen- 
tary boroughs so as to entitle them to 
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; his remarks one bit of that Party spite 
or passion which Jwas generally the 
chief characteristic of his speeches, 
The hon. Member, no doubt, had no 
necessity for indulging in Party spite or 
passion, because he was able to rest his 
case upon facts and figures that were 
absolutely indisputable. What were 
the cases which had already been dis- 
posed of ? In order to prevent Drog- 


representation. Certainly, if the Presi- | heda from being disfranchised, it would 
dent of the Local Government Board | have been necessary to extend its boun- 
could have discussed the frontiers of | daries so as to give it an increased popu- 
Afghanistan with the same subtlety and | lation of some 300 or 400. In the case 
the same inexhaustible arithmetical re-| of Wigan, in order to entitle it to two 
sources with which he had discussed the Members, it would have been necessary 
boundaries of Warwick and Leaming- | to take in a population of about 2,000, 
ten, the Russian Minister would have | although, if it had not been for the acci- 
had no chance with him. What did the dental circumstance that the Census was 
right hon. Gentleman do? He first) taken in 1881, when a considerable 
took one line of argument, and directly | number of the population had left the 
he had established it he astonished the| town on strike, the inhabitants would 
Committee by taking up another line of | have been considerably in excess of the 
argument altogether. In fact, whatever | 50,000 required for two Members. In 
might be the future in store for the Pre- | order to entitle Limerick to return two 
sident of the Local Government Board, ; Members, it would have been necessary 
everybody who had watched the manner | to extend the boundaries of the city so 
in which he had managed this Bill | as to include some 1,450 persons; so 
must entertain a greatly increased re- that in one case all that was necessary 
gard for the right hon. Gentleman’s | was 400, in another 2,000, and in a third 
resources and Parliamentary ability. It| 1,450, and yet in the case of Warwick 
had, however, required all the ingenuity , Her Majesty’s Government did not shrink 
of the right hon. Gentleman to reconcile | from proposing a scheme whereby 26,000 
the extraordinary inconsistencies of the persons were added to an existing bo- 
Bill, although the curious manner in! rough, in order to bring up the consti- 
which the right hon. Gentleman had | tuency to the proper limit. He would 
argued, without changing colour, that! go now to the connection between the 
black was white, could not be exagge-' two constituencies. The right hon. 
rated. There was one other matter, Gentleman the President of the Local 
which had attracted attention—namely, | Government Board had over and over 
the extraordinary despatch with which again repeated that the two towns of 
the Bill had been brought on for dis-| Leamington and Warwick were con- 
cussion at that Morning Sitting. It was, tinuous; but that did not eppear to be 
not the practice, as a general rule, to the case at all. Thehon. Baronet below 
begin Business very early on a Wednes- him (Sir Eardley Wilmot) was a far 
day; and, although he had entered the | better authority on that matter than the 
House a few minutes after the time right hon. Baronet, or the Postmaster 
fixed for the meeting of the House, he General. What was the description the 








had found the House actually in Com- | 


mittee, and had had the misfortune to 
miss the opening sentences of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis). 
Nevertheless, he had heard the best 
part of the hon. Member’s speech, and 
throughout the debate upon the Bill he 
had listened to no speech in which a 
case had been better put, or more un- 
answerable arguments offered. The 
hon. Member had not introduced into 


Mr. T, P. O Connor 


hon. Baronet had given? He told the 
Committee that there were two roads 
between the two towns, one of them 
having a large number of houses upon 
it; but that there were several patches 
where there were no houses at all, and 
forthe most part the houses were de- 
tached villa residences. It was a mon- 
strous misuse of terms, therefore, to 
| describe two towns as practically one, 
, which were joined together by a road 
| 
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| of the representation of Drogheda. If, 


which consisted of villa residences, and 
villa residences alone. If they were to 
act upon that principle, all England 
might be described as one great city; for 
there was scarcely a large town in Eng- 
land which did not extend for miles into 
the county in the shape of detached 
villas until another town was reached. 
In fact, Richmond and Westminster 
might be described as one constituency, 
because if they were to regard roads 
with villa residences upon them as one 
street, no doubt Richmond and West- 
minster were quite as much connected as 
Leamington and Warwick. Let them 
compare the nature of the connection 
between Warwick and Leamington, and 
the nature of the connection between 
Rathmines and Dublin. Rathmines was 
separated from Dublin by nothing more 
than a narrow canal. Rathmines and 
Dublin were as much parts of the same 
city as Parliament Street and Victoria 
Street were parts of Westminster, and 
ought practically to be included in the 
same constituency. There was a small 
bridge between the two districts, and 
the people of Rathmines spent nearly 
the whole of their time, and transacted 
all their business, in the City of Dublin. 
There were not 20 yards of a boundary 
between the two, and, in point of fact, 
the two places were entirely the same. 
Nevertheless, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not allowed Dublin to be 
united to Rathmines, although they 
were only separated by a canal 20 feet 
broad, and in the same breath they 
proposed to join Leamington to War- 
wick, although there was a road running 
between the two of a mile and a-half in 
length. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General had made the same 
rash statement in regard to the case of 
Drogheda. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to know absolutely nothing of 
the circumstances of the case; but he 
had stated that if there had been a 
general agreement in regard to Drog- 
heda the disfranchisement of that bo- 
rough might have been saved. Now, he 
(Mr. O’Connor) had taken no part in 
the discussion of that question; but he 
confessed that he was not favourable to 
the retention of seats for very small 
constituencies. Although he would like 
to oblige his hon. Friends who were in- 
terested in Drogheda, it would certainly 
have given his conscience a considerable 
wrench to have voted for the retention 
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however, he were asked to make a choice 
between Warwick and Leamington and 
Drogheda, unquestionably he would give 
the preference to Drogheda. In the one 
case it would only be necessary to add 
a few hundred people, while in the 
other they were proposing to add 26,000. 
In the one case they had to make a 
conjunction between two towns sepa- 
rated by a mile and a-half of detatched 
villas, whereas in the other it would 
only have been necessary to carry the 
boundaries to the end of a street. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General said that the workhouse was 
outside the boundary, and would be in- 
cluded if that extension were carried 
out; but, as a matter of fact, it was 
inside the present boundaries, and he 
had no doubt that, according to the last 
Census Returns, the workhouses of Ire- 
land contributed a very large portion of 
the population of the country. The 
workhouse was certainly inside the 
boundary of Drogheda, and what were 
outside the boundary were cotton-mills, 
which fact, in his view, lent additional 
weight to the claim of Drogheda for 
special representation. There was one 
thing which had astonished him in the 
speech of the President of the Local 
Government Board. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the increase in the 
population of Warwick. Now, he in- 
variably perceived that whenever the 
right hon. Gentleman had any weak 
fact to advance he was careful not to 
bring it forward accompanied by de- 
tails. He assumed an air of official 
knowledge, and induced the Committee 
to believe that he had the strongest evi- 
dence in support o* his statement; 
whereas, in point of fact, the evidence 
in his possession was of the slightest 
possible description. In this case the 
right hon. Gentleman stated that the 
increase of Warwick had been very 
rapid, and that it was larger than that 
of Leamington. When the Committee 
heard that, they could not have ima- 
gined that the increase of Warwick, 
which was put forward as such a strong 
argument, really amounted to the vast 
number of 814 persons in the course of 
10 years. Yet that was the actual in- 
crease which the right hon. Gentleman 
had put forward. In opposition to the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he (Mr. O’Oonnor) had received a com- 
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munication from a local source. One of 
the many communications sent to him 
in regard to the changes proposed to be 
carried out by the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Redistribution) Bill was a Memo- 
rial from the Royal Leamington Spa, 
which contained a comparison between 
Leamington and Warwick, and wound 
up in the following words :— 

“The former borough (Leamington) is ra- 
pidly increasing, whereas Warwick is stationary 
or decreasing.’’ 

There was, therefore, a distinct state- 
ment on the part of the best local autho- 
rities that Warwick, instead of increas- 
ing, as the right hon. Gentleman said it 
had, was actually either stationary or 
decreasing. Certainly, if a town with 
upwards of 11,000 inhabitants could 
only add 814 in the course of a decade, 
it might be fairly described as a town in 
which the population was either sta- 
tionary or decreasing. He was astonished 
at the allusions which had been made 
by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to the Report of the Boun- 


dary Commissioners in this case, when . 


he recollected that only last night, when 
the Irish Members asked for an increase 
in the number of Members for the City 
of Dublin, and referred to the Report of 
the Boundary Commissioners in support 
of their application, they were told that 
the Government were not prepared to 
take into consideration any of the re- 
commendations which the Boundary 
Commissioners had made. Although 
the right hon. Baronet had brought for- 
ward the contention that no result ought 
to have followed the Report of the 
Boundary Commissioners in the case of 
Dublin, he had the effrontery to say 
that their recommendations in the case 
of Warwick warranted the decision 
arrived at by the Government in the 
case of that borough. The Government 
had not said one word in reply to the 
strongest argument used by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sex- 
ton). Had not his hon. Friend proved 
that Chelsea was far better entitled to 
two Members than Warwick was to 
one? Again, the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. P. H. Muntz) had stated 
that if this Amendment were carried it 
would break up the existing arrange- 
ments with regard to the county of 
Warwickshire. But he (Mr. O’Connor) 
contended that, instead of that, it would 
place them ona more logical and better 
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basis than at present. It was clear 
that the attempt of the Government was 
to make the voting power of Warwick 
far larger than the voting power of 
any constituency in the country. If 
that were carried out the result would 
be that Warwickshire would have 
one Member for every 50,000 of its 
inhabitants, and Warwick would even 
then be better off than Chelsea with its 
population of 88,000. The people of 
Warwickshire, under the Bill, had been 
placed in a position of pre-eminence over 
electors of every other part of the coun- 
try, which, he said, was a proposal at 
variance with the whole of the rest of 
the Bill. He would repeat the remark 
of the hon. Member for Sligo, that this 
was a case in which it behoved the Go- 
vernment to be extremely particular as 
to the manner in which they acted ; and 
he might point out that the arrangement 
with regard to Warwick had created a 
considerable amount of interest through- 
out the country, a proof that it was not 
looked upon with complete satisfaction. 
He admitted that the Boundary Com- 
missioners had performed their office 
with much more ease and with much 
less friction with public opinion than 
many other Bodies. Everyone must have 
been surprised that the daily papers had 
absolutely ceased to report the proceed- 
ings of these Oommissioners, and it must 
be taken as an indication of consent on 
the part of the public to their proceed- 
ings that there were few or no reports 
in the newspapers concerning them. But 
no sooner was the report published in 
the newspapers with reference to the 
shameful jerrymandering proposed with 
regard to the constituency of Warwick, 
than everyone in the country took notice 
of the fact; and he ventured to say that 
the people of the country at that mo- 
ment knew more about Warwick, and 
the district by which it was surrounded, 
than they did of any other district dealt 
with in this Bill; in fact, it was not too 
much to say that the public conscience 
was greatly shocked by the proceedings 
of the Government in this respect. The 
proposal in the Bill would create one of 
the most irregular and heterogeneous 
constituencies in the country. Although 
he had felt it his duty to lay these facts 
before the Committee, he was bound to 
say that the time he had occupied was 
in all probability wasted, because he 
supposed the Government would be sup- 
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ported on this question by their large 
majority. But whatever might be the 
fate of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis), 
there was no doubt that he had all the 
argument on his side, and that the Go- 
vernment must feel that the people of 
the country would regard the provi- 
sion with regard to Warwick as a blot 
upon an otherwise satisfactory arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. LEWIS said, the more they went 
into this case the worse it appeared. 
He felt it his duty, before going to a 
division, to emphasize one or two points 
which had been brought forward in the 
discussion. When he made his first 
statement in support of the Amendment 
he had not with him the exact figures ; 
but he was now in a position to state 
that 88 single- Member constituencies 
were absolutely disfranchised by this 
Bill on account of their not having 
15,000 inhabitants. He was sorry that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General was not in the House, because 
he was bound to notice an extraordinary 
mis-statement on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman, in which he had per- 
sisted, notwithstanding that he had met 
it with a direct contradiction. He (Mr. 
Lewis) had stated that there were scores 
of single-Member constituencies disfran- 
chised by this measure many of whose 
cases were harder than that of Warwick. 
He now repeated that statement in order 
to give the right hon. Gentleman an 
opportunity of contradicting it. He 
considered it important to make this 
statement, having regard to the fact 
that the right hon. Gentleman had im- 
eg to him observations which he 

ad not made, and which he persisted 
in after a denial had been given. He 
would like to know what the country 
would think of such cases as those of 
Beaumaris, the Cardigan Boroughs, 
Whitby, and the Haddington District ? 
It was to such cases as those that he 
referred as being many of the single- 
Member boroughs whose cases were 
harder than that of Warwick. He 
had been much amused by one argu- 
ment from which the Government ap- 
peared to derive great satisfaction. The 
right hon. Baronet had stated that the 
townspeople of Leamington and War- 
wick were all agreed on this question. 
No doubt they were ; one might as well 
ask a child whether it liked the sugar- 
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plum put into its mouth, or a beggar 
what he thought of the £5 note pressed 
upon him. Was it likely that the le 
of Warwick and Leamington would f fad 
any fault with the proposal of the Go- 
vernment? Why, Warwick was the 
only case of a thes retaining its 
representation contrary to the rule which 
the Government itself had laid down; 
and, therefore, he said that to ask the 
persons interested whether the proposed 
arrangement was not a pleasant one, 
and to bring forward their inevitable 
answer as a reason against his Amend- 
ment, was an argument that it was diffi- 
cult to think that the right hon. Baronet 
had put forward seriously. There was 
another point which should not be 
lost sight of. It was said that War- 
wick and Leamington were practically 
one constituency and one town; but he 
would point out that they had separate 
Corporations and Municipal Institutions, 
and if his hon. Friends who represented 
Warwick were to look into the local 
newspapers of last week they would find 
that meetings had been held in Lea- 
mington and Warwick, at which the 
matter of the name of the joint bo- 
rough was quarrelled over. From this 
it would be seen that there had never 
been any agreement about the matter at 
all. He was not able to make out the 
argument of the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford (Mr. Arnold), because the hon. 
Member seemed to him to be proceeding 
upon two different lines; at one moment 
it seemed that he was in favour of dis- 
franchisement, and at another that he 
did not wantit. Again, he wound up by 
saying that this was the only case of a 
borough that had not been disfran- 
chised, and whose boundaries had been 
enlarged. But he (Mr. Lewis) would 
point out that this enlargement was 
made for the purpose of retaining the 
enfranchisement of the borough. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) was, in his 
opinion, in error when he said there was 
not the slightest analogy in this case and 
the cases of Drogheda and Wigan; but 
he (Mr. ‘Lewis) contended that the 
analogy was complete, and in this re- 
spect—in order to save the representa- 
tion by one Member in each case the 
suggestion was made that the boun- 
daries should be extended, and the 
Government said that they could not, 
and would not, do this; in the present 
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case, in order to save the representation 
of one Member, they had extended, and 
were asking the Committee to agree to 
the extension of, the boundaries. There- 
fore, he said that, so far from there 
being no analogy, it appeared to be one 
of the most complete that could be in- 
troduced by way of illustration of an 
argument. Again, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Postmaster General said that 
he had introduced a great deal of feel- 
ing into this discussion; but it was hard 
that he should lie under that imputa- 
tion, seeing that he had merely pointed 
out that the action of the Government in 
respect of Warwick was a departure 
from their own principle, as laid down 
in the Bill, and that, in supporting that 
contention, he had carefully avoided in- 
troducing anything that was not strictly 
germane to the question. But the right 
hon. Gentleman had the faculty of saying 
bitter things in a quiet way, and any 
comparison instituted between them in 
that respect he ventured to think would 
be in his (Mr. Lewis’s) favour. The 
Government had departed, in the case 
of Warwick, from what the Attorney 
General declared to be the vital principle 
of the Bill; and, moreover, they had 
given no reasons for so doing. Under 
the circumstances, he felt it his duty 
to press his Amendment to a division. 
Mr. CALLAN said, he had on one 
occasion walked from Warwick to Lea- 
mington by one road, and returned to 
Warwick by another, and he was bound 
to say that there was a perceptible dif- 
ference between the character of the two 
towns. Warwick, a fine old county town, 
showed what the county towns were 
before railways were in existence ; Lea- 
mington was an instance of what Royal 
patronage could effect in the way of 
placing a new town in a prosperous con- 
dition. But let the Committee compare 
the case of Drogheda with that of 
Warwick. The Government refused to 
extend the boundaries of Drogheda, 
although, by taking in the population 
of a village a mile distant, and by 
adding the men employed in a single 
factory at the other end of the main 
street, they could at once have raised 
the population to 16,000. But the 
population of Warwick could not be 
raised to 15,000, the limit in the Bill, 
by taking in the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict for a mile around Warwick; it 
was only when Leamington was ap- 
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ewe that any real increase of popu- 
ation took place. In short, on similar 
conditions, the population of Drogheda 
would exceed by 1,000, and the popula- 
tion of Warwick fall short by a con- 
siderable amount of the requisite num- 
ber. He asked whether it was honest 
of the Government to disfranchise the 
old town of Drogheda, with all its great 
historic associations—an important bo- 
rough still, and the seat of the only 
cotton mills in the Province of Ulster— 
while they were ready to extend the 
boundaries of Warwick in one direction 
five or six miles, for the purpose of re- 
taining a rotten borough? He would 
be sorry to vote against Warwick ; but 
he was bound to say that if Drogheda 
was to be disfranchised, Warwick should 
be disfranchised also. The boroughs in 
England were well and fully repre- 
sented; but in Ireland the borough re- 
presentation was almost entirely lost, 
and, speaking not as a Nationalist, or 
in the interest either of Conservatives 
or Liberals, he said that it was the duty 
of the Government to devise some means 
by which the borough representation in 
Ireland could be preserved. 





Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 108; 
Noes 28: Majority 80.—(Div. List, 
No. 80.) 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 22, line 29, after the words “ borough 
of York,” to insert the words ‘‘inclusive of the 
parts added thereto by ‘The York Extension 
and Improvement Act 1884,’ 47 and 48 Vic. 
ce. CCXXXII.).”—(Sir Charles W. Dithe.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the last six lines on page 22.”—(Mr. 
Warton.) 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
agreed with the substance, but not with 
the form, of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber’s Amendment. He would therefore 
suggest that the words should be left 
where they were for the present. On 
the Report he would agree in any case 
to leave them out; and if they came to 
an arrangement with regard to Haver- 
fordwest he would deal with the matter 
by introducing a clause. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was indebted 
to the right hon. Baronet for the way in 
which he had met his proposal; and 
as he intended to deal with the matter 
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rangements. But he believed that to be 


on the Report, he would ask leave to 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
would ‘hot move the first Amendment 
standing in his name, which had refer- 
ence to the inclusion in the Parlia- 
mentary,burgh of Dunfermline ofsomuch 
of the municipal burgh as was not in- 
cluded within the Parliamentary burgh. 
Nor was he in a position to press his 
second Amendment to a division, because 
he had not had an opportunity of speak- 
ing to the Lord Advocate on the subject. 
He would, however, move the latter 
Amendment pro formd, in the hope that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
might consider it between then and the 
Report stage, and that it would be dealt 
with by the House when that stage was 
reached. He had a strong opinion in 
favour of making local boundaries con- 
terminous. There were many cases in 
which the Parliamentary boundaries ex- 
ceeded the municipal boundaries; but 
there were not many instances of the 
reverse kind. The boundaries of the 
Parliamentary burgh of Kirkcaldy were 
less than those of the municipal burgh, 
and accordingly they found that a great 
portion of the municipal burgh was 
within the Parliamentary burgh of 
Dysart. He believed that in this case 
the local boundaries were more over- 
lapped than those of any constituency in 
the United Kingdom, a circumstance 
which gave rise to much confusion and 
inconvenience. For his own part, he 
had never been able to ascertain pre- 
cisely what was the population of the 
burgh with which he was connected, 
and he feared that there would always 
be a great difficulty in the way of doing 
so. He repeated that, in his opinion, 
there was no parallel case to that of 
Kirkcaldy, and the effect of the present 
arrangement was so peculiar that his 
impression was that if the people of 
Kirkcaldy were agreed amongst them- 
selves with regard to this inconvenience, 
it would have been rectified before this 
time. But he freely admitted that there 
were some differences of opinion on the 
subject. A difficulty had been started 
with regard to the municipal union and 
the school board, the people being 
afraid that the extension of the Parlia- 
mentary boundaries would in some way 
or other interfere with the existing ar- 
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an entirely erroneous idea. He had 
been astonished, on reading a Parlia- 
mentary Return of the number of public- 
houses in the burghs of Scotland pre- 
sented to the House a short time since, 
to find that Kirkcaldy was represented 
as having 116 public-houses to a popu- 
lation of 13,000, whereas there were only 
24 in Dysart. According to the Return, 
it was made to appear that Kirkcaldy 
had more public-houses than Dysart in 
the proportion of five to one. As a 
matter of fact, owing to the inextricable 
confusion in which the boundary ques- 
tion was involved, the number of public- 
houses had been given for the municipal 
burgh, while the population given was 
that of the Parliamentary burgh ; and, 
therefore, he said that if the Crown 
agents, who were responsible in this 
matter, got themselves into a muddle 
and misrepresented the burgh, much 
more must those find themselves in a 
difficult position with regard to it who 
were not so well informed. He hoped 
the Lord Advocate would look into this 
matter, and so give the people of Kirk- 
caldy an opportunity of expressing their 
opinion upon it before the Report stage. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 23, lines 30 to 32, after “ Kirkcaldy 
(in Kirkcaldy District),”’ leave out “ (except so 
much of such municipal burgh as is comprised 
within the present Parliamentary burgh of 
Dysart).”’—(Sir George Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barrour): I must say that up to the 
present time we have not heard any- 
thing upon the point which my hon. 
Friend raises; but it is one which shall 
be considered before the Report stage of 
the Bill is taken. The course followed 
with respect to Kirkcaldy was, I think, 
in the absence of any representations of 
the kind which my hon. Friend has 
made, an obvious one. Kirkcaldy is 
not a very large town, but the municipal 
part of it seems to overlap a portion of 
the Parliamentary burgh of Dysart. In 
the absence of any special reason and 
information, it would, I think, be wrong 
to take away part of the Parliamentary 
burgh of Dysart and add it to the Parlia- 
mentary burgh of Kirkcaldy. It may, 
however, be otherwise, and we shall be 
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glad to inquire into the matter and to 
receive representations from either of 
the two places concerned, with the view 
of dealing with the question on Re- 


rt. 

ae GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
must admit that it was entirely his own 
fault that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was not in a position to dis- 
cuss this question. But they had been 
so much occupied with Amendments in- 
volving the very existence of the burghs, 
that the minor question in this case 
had been overlooked. He was glad 
to hear that his right hon. and learned 
Friend would look into the matter. His 
own opinion was that there would be no 
opposition on the part of Dysart pro- 
per; the only opposition to the pro- 
posal, if any, would be on the part of 
the portion of the burgh of Kirkcaldy 
lying outside the present limits. 


‘ Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm THOMAS BATESON said, he 
now rose to move the Amendment which 
stood in his name, and he did so in the 
interest of a considerable number of the 
inhabitants of County Down who were 
voters in that county, and who it was 
proposed by this Bill should be trans- 
ferred to the town of Belfast. Some of 
the people for whom he spoke were 
occupiers of agricultural holdings, others 
resided in villas; but all were totally 
unconnected with Belfast, and were in 
no way mixed up with the interests of 
that town. These county voters said 
it was very hard that they should be 
annexed to Belfast without their wish, 
and contrary to their protest. Some 
— of the large district of County 

own which it was proposed to annex 
to Belfast were situated as far as four 
miles from the town. Those districts 
had as much community of interest with 
the town of Belfast as Wimbledon had 
with the borough of Chelsea; and, 
under such circumstances, he thought it 
was extremely hard that the people 
should be driven like a flock of sheep into 
the borough of Belfast without their 
leave, and contrary to their wish. The 
town of Belfast, according to the Govern- 
ment Return was to contain 221,600 in- 
habitants. If the people for whom he 
spoke were allowed to continue voters in 
County Down, the population of Belfast 
would only amount to between 216,000 
and 217,000. Now, if they took Eng- 
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land generally, the average population 
for which there was to be one Member 
was 54,000; therefore, it could not be 
said that by leaving these rural districts 
in the county of Down, the town of 
Belfast would necessarily have to be 
deprived of one of its four Members, 
The other night he had the satisfaction 
of hearing the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) enlarge 
in very eloquent terms upon the hard- 
ship and the injustice which would be 
perpetrated on certain urban districts 
abutting on the borough of Wigan, if 
they were annexed to that borough 
without their sanction and contrary to 
their wish. Under these circumstances, 
he (Sir Thomas Bateson) thought he 
could with confidence appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman to support this 
very moderate request of his. Yester- 
day, he was looking over the Instructions 
given to the Boundary Commissioners. 
One Instruction, concerning the exten- 
sion of the boundaries of a borough, 
was— 

“ Either from community of interest with the 
borough, or which from other circumstances 
form part of the town population proper.” 
Now, the people of whem he spoke did 
not come under that heading. Another 
Instruction was— 


‘‘That special regard should be had to the 
pursuits of the population.” 


Now, they all knew that the inhabitants 
of Belfast were chiefly mill-workers, 
while he was informed that in the dis- 
tricts it was proposed to include in the 
town there was not a single mill-worker. 
The populations of the four divi- 
sions of County Down would, if his 
Amendment were accepted, be as fol- 
lows:—In North Down there would be 
a population of 61,197; in North-West 
Down, 59,775; in Mid Down, 58,775; and 
in South-West Down, 59,290. Under 
such circumstances it would be quite un- 
necessary to re-adjust any of the divi- 
sions of the county. He begged to 
move the omission from the boundaries 
of Belfast of— 


**The Townlands of Ballymaghan, Bally- 
misert, Strandtown and Strandtown Town, 
Ballyhackamore and Ballyhackamore Town, 
and Ballycloghan, all in the Parish of Holy- 
wood and County of Down; the Townlands of 
Knoek, Multyhogy, and Ballyrushboy, all in 
the Parish of Knockbreda and County of 
Down.”’ 
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Amendment proposed, in page 24, to 
leave out lines 5 to 16, inclusive.—(Sir 
Thomas Bateson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to - eft out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Smr CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
Belfast was a town which was rapidly 
increasing in  pagremcarten and he was in- 
formed that the population was spread- 
ing to the districts which the hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Thomas Bateson) considered 
rural. He (Sir Charles W. Dilke) was 
informed by those who had made the 
inquiry that they considered the case 
very carefully, and they thought that 
the population which they proposed to 
include must eventually become a bo- 
rough population. He was bound to 
say that if the proposal of the hon. 
Baronet were carried, it would be im- 
possible to retain the representation of 
Belfast at four Members. Belfast hap- 
pened to just overtop the limit of popu- 
lation entitled to four Members; but by 
the adoption of this Amendment it would 
be placed below that limit, and there- 
fore would only be entitled to three 
Members. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that this was cer- 
tainly a subject of considerable interest, 
and as they proceeded with the Bill the 
arguments advanced by the Government 
became more and more unaccountably 
peculiar. Four years ago, Commis- 
sioners recommended that the bounda- 
ries of Belfast and of Dublin should be 
extended. The Government had adopted 
the recommendation in the case of Bel- 
fast, but had rejected it in the case of 
Dublin. No one could discover a sha- 
dow of reason for the difference in the 
treatment of the two places. He was 
not acquainted with the local cireum- 
stances of Belfast; but the hon. Baro- 
net (Sir Thomas Bateson) who had 
moved the Amendment had said that 
the inhabitants werechiefly mill-workers, 
and that the Government proposed to 
add to the constituency certain rural dis- 
tricts. The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) in charge of the Bill 
had said that the result of the adoption 
of the Amendment would be that a 
Member would have to be taken away 
from Belfast—that instead of having four 
it would only have three Representa- 
tives. He (Mr. Sexton) drew the con- 
trast between the two places in this way. 
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If they added to the City of Dublin 
the merchants, official classes, and arti- 
zans who lived in the abutting town- 
ships and within a stone’s throw of the 
Parliamentary boundaries, Dublin would 
be entitled to five Members; they had 
refused to do that, preferring to main- 
tain an unjustifiable line of demarcation 
for the City of Dublin. On the other 
hand, the Government had given their 
assent to an artificial claim for the in- 
crease of the number of the Represen- 
tatives of Belfast to four, by adding to 
that borough a body of farmers four 
miles away, altogether unconnected with 
the town, and having no conceivable con- 
cern with the affairs of Belfast. He left 
the contrast to the consideration of the 
Committee. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the contention of 
the Government inrespect to their treat- 
ment of Belfast and Dublin was perfectly 
untenable. There was a very much 
stronger reason for the addition to Dub- 
lin of Rathmines and the other districts 
proposed to be added by the Boundary 
Commissioners of 1881 than for the ad- 
dition to Belfast of the districts proposed 
to be added by this Bill. The districts 
around Dublin were of a much more 
urban character than those proposed to 
be joined to Belfast. But, after all, there 
was a very substantial amount of argu- 
ment in favour of adding the districts 
covered by the Amendment to Belfast. 
The Boundary Commissioners examined 
witnesses upon the spot, and having 
heard what could be said for and against 
the proposal, they recommended that 
these outlying parts of County Down 
should be added to the borough of Bel- 
fast. They made the recommendation 
for the obvious reason that the villages 
proposed to be annexed were not far 
from the borough, and that their inha- 
bitants reaped a certain amount of ad- 
vantage from Belfast. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Devizes (Sir Thomas 
Bateson) had said that the people of 
Belfast were mill-workers. Although 
there were a great many people in Bel- 
fast who were mill-workers, there were a 
great number who were not. The people 
who oceupied the'villas in the districts to 
which reference had been made were, as 
a rule, persons who were in business in 
Belfast. In point of fact, those people, 
although they lived in the country, did 
not partake, as a class, of the nature of 
a rural community, and for that reason 
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he thought the contention of the hon. 
Baronet was quite untenable. At the 
same time, he (Mr.: Biggar) thought the 
contention of the Government was very 
much weaker. What the Government 
ought to do was to carry out honestly 
the principle of the Bill—strike off from 
Belfast the people in the scattered vil- 
lages specified in the Amendment, give 
Belfast three instead of four Members, 
and then add to Dublin the districts 
which were really a part of it, and give 
to the city a fifth Member. That would 
be a really sensible way of settling the 
difficulty. The discrepancies between 
the actions of the Government in regard 
to Dublin and Belfast were so outrage- 
ously unreasonable that the Government 
ought now to consider whether it would 
not be well to take the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Thomas Bateson) at his word—strike off 
from Belfast the outlying districts, and 
bring the town down to the limit which 
entitled it to three Members. If they 
did that, they would be able to give the 
additional Member to Dublin—a city 
which, as everyone knew, was of very 
much more importance than Belfast, and 
therefore entitled to increased considera- 
tion. 

Mr. SMALL said, that ull parties 
must be agreed that Belfast had been 
treated in a very exceptional and an 
extraordinarily favourable manner. He 
did not think the reason was far to seek. 
Belfast had always set itself against the 
Nationalist opinion of Ireland, and there- 
fore he supposed it was part of the 
agreement between the Government and 
the Front Opposition Bench that the 
boundaries of the borough should be 
so extended as to entitle it to four Mem- 
bers. Belfast had less claim than any 
other town in Ireland to have its boun- 
daries extended. In 1867 the municipal 
boundaries of the place were very con- 
siderably enlarged, and by a clause in 
the subsequent Reform Bill the Parlia- 
mentary boundaries were extended so as 
to coincide with those of the munici- 
pality. Manyofthe placesincluded within 
Belfast certainly could not be considered 
part of the town, and, that being so, no 
eng had a less right than Belfast to 

ave its boundaries extended. He was 
not as well acquainted with Belfast as 
his hon. Friend the Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar); but it did appear to him 
that many districts were now to be an- 
nexed to the borough which had no in- 
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terest in common with it. He was very 
much afraid he and his hon. Friends 
would not succeed in obtaining the alte- 
rations they desired in regard to Belfast 
and Dublin, because the Government 
seemed to have set themselves resolutely 
against the changes proposed. He con- 
sidered, however, that they would be 
neglecting their duty if they did not 
make as strong a protest as they could 
against the exceptional treatment which 
the minority in Ireland was receiving 
at the hands of this Liberal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. LEWIS wished to elicit from 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) a further explana- 
tion of the statement he made that if 
this Motion were adopted it would in- 
volve the reduction of the representation 
of Belfast to three Members. He did 
not know whether he was rightly in- 
formed as to the figures, but he under- 
stood that even if this alteration were 
made Belfast would still have a popula- 
tion of 216,000. If that were so, the 
adoption of the proposal, so far as he 
could see, would not have the effect of 
impeaching the validity of the title of 
Belfast to a fourth Member for the town. 
He was quite sure the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not willingly play off one con- 
stituency against another; but the right 
hon. Gentleman certainly placed him in 
a difficult position as to the way in which 
he should vote, because he would not 
like to do anything to injure the borough 
of Belfast. Perhaps the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would say what the Government 
understood to be the exact position of 
the constituency supposing this Amend- 
ment were carried, and what constituen- 
cies Belfast would be similar to ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
only borough whose position he could 
at the moment liken to that of Belfast, 
if this Amendment were carried, was 
Southwark. Belfast would, in size, 
een resemble Southwark, and the 

rime Minister in introducing the Bill 
stated that any place with a population 
of less than 220,000 would only be en- 
titled to three Members. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he could not regard 
the explanation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as at all satisfactory, and for the 
very reason that the Metropolitan con- 
stituencies were confessedly not treated 
in the same liberal manner as other con- 
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stituencies. He did not know any newly- 
made borough in the Kingdom which 
contained so large a number of people 
to a single Member as the Metropolitan 
constituencies. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
St. Pancras and other Metropolitan bo- 
roughs were treated on precisely the 
same scale. The observations of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Lewis) were caused 
by the fact that there were no small new 
boroughs to be added to London, there- 
fore the total average was high. Lon- 
don, however, was not quite so high as 
Manchester, for in London there was 
one Member for every 65,000 people, 
and in Manchester one Member to every 
70,000 of the population. The reason 
was that there were no small boroughs 
to bring down the average. 

Mr. CORRY said, he should be glad 
to support the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend, if it was not to be carried out at 
the expense of the representation of Bel- 
fast. As he could not be a party to the 
reduction of the representation of Bel- 
fast, he was afraid he should be obliged 
to vote against the present proposal. As 
special reference had been made to the 
exceptional treatment of. Belfast, he 
wished to say, however, that on account 
of its growing importance the town of 
Belfast was entitled to every considera- 
tion not only from the Government, but 
from every Member of the House. The 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
had said that Belfast was not at all as 
important a place as Dublin. The hon. 
Gentleman ought to know better than 
that. In point of manufactures, Belfast 
was infinitely more important than Dub- 
lin; if the hon. Gentleman had not been 
living away from Belfast for some time 
he must have known that that was the 
case. A great many new industries had 
been created in Belfast, and the result 
was that the population, instead of 
diminishing, as had been alleged, was 
very largely increasing ; indeed, if the 
Census were taken now it would be 
found that the town was justly entitled 
to four Members irrespective of the ex- 
tensions either in County Antrim or in 
County Down. He was perfectly satisfied 
that the importance of the town of Bel- 
fast was far greater than was repre- 
sented by hon. Members sitting below 
the Gangway. If their information with 
reference to other parts of Ireland was 
as faulty as that concerning Belfast, 
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there was no wonder they created false 
impressions in the minds of the people. 
He could not support the Amendment if, 
as the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) said, its adoption would result 
in the reduction of the representation of 
Belfast. 

Mr. MAYNE said, that upon the pre- 
sent Amendment it was well to recall to 
mind the argument used by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke), last night, against the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) to so extend the boundaries of 
Dublin as to give the city a fifth Mem- 
ber. The right hon. Gentleman said the 
Government would not consent to include 
within the boundaries of a borough a 
population opposed to the inclusion, and 
he added that he had received communi- 
cations from persons in Rathmines ob- 
jecting to their incorporation with Dub- 
lin for Parliamentary purposes. The 
Committee had heard to-day from the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Devizes 
(Sir Thomas Bateson), that it was pro- 
posed by the Bill to include in the pet 
borough of Belfast a population who 
strongly objected to being brought within 
the borough boundaries. He (Mr. Mayne) 
invited the attention of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) to the 
arguments which would be used in 
favour of the Amendment which would 
presently be proposed by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sex- 
ton). In the face of the statement of 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Thomas Bateson) 
in moving the present Amendment, it 
would certainly be necessary for the Go- 
vernment to start some new argument 
if they persisted in voting down the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Sexton) concerning the City of Dublin. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he listened with 
some attention to the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bel- 
fast (Mr. Corry). It was all very well 
to lavish praise upon Belfast at the 
expense of other parts of Ireland. He 
(Mr. Biggar) was born in Belfast, and 
he had lived there a great part of his 
life. He frequently visited Dublin, and 
in his opinion that city was a much more 
important place than Belfast. As to the 
people of Belfast, he was afraid that if 
they were taken at their own estimation 
they would be taken at a much higher 
value than was really warranted. Now, 
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in regard to the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Thomas Bateson), there 
was one point upon which he was not 
clear. The Amendment, as it stood, 
only referred to the newly enfranchised 
part of Belfast which was in the county 
of Down; but some of the districts pro- 
posed to be annexed to Belfast were in 
County Antrim. Now, if the districts 
in Antrim were cut off from the borough 
as well as those in County Down, the 
case of the right hon. Baronet in charge 
of the Bill (Sir Charles W. Dilke)— 
namely, the reduction of the representa- 
tion of the town to three Members, would 
be made very much stronger. He sin- 
cerely hoped the Government would, by 
means of this Amendment, put them- 
selves in a position to do justice to 
Dublin. 

Sir THOMAS BATESON said, that 
before going to a division, he should 
like to say a few words. He was sur- 
prised that the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) should 
attempt to draw a red herring across 
the scent in the shape of a threat to 
take away a Member from Belfast if 
this Amendment were adopted. Now, 
the right hon. Gentleman knew very 
well that he gave four Members to 
County Donegal with 206,000 people ; 
and if they compared Donegal, either 
as regarded taxation, wealth, and manu- 
facture, with Belfast, he (Sir Thomas 
Bateson) was at a loss to understand 
why the former should have four Mem- 
bers and the latter only three. Kerry, 
Tyrone, and Tipperary, with a less popu- 
lation than Belfast, were to have four 
Members, and therefore it was absurd 
to threaten that, if this Amendment 
were carried, the representation of Bel- 
fast would have to be reduced. So far 
from the representation of Belfast being 
reduced by one Member, he held that if 
they took into consideration the enor- 
mous manufactures, the large commer- 
cial and mercantile interests of the town, 
Belfast ought to have five or six Mem- 
bers. Heshould think that the taxation 
which Belfast paid into the Imperial 
Revenue very nearly equalled half of 
the whole taxation of Ireland. Under 
those circumstances, it was absurd to 
threaten to take away one Member 
from a town which was the Man- 
chester and Liverpool of Ireland com- 
bined. Had the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the Member for North Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) been present, he 
(Sir Thomas Bateson) should have ap- 
pealed to him to support him on this 
oceasion; but, probably, if the right 
hon. Baronet had been preseut, the magic 
word ‘‘ vital” would have been uttered 
across the Table, and he would have 
been obliged, in accordance with this 
miserable compact, to follow the Prime 
Minister into the Lobby against his own 
Party. He (Sir Thomas Bateson), there- 
fore, feared that, under the} circum- 
stances, he should have received no help 
from the right hon. Gentleman. He 
ventured to say that had the Tory 
Leaders, when they went into conference 
with right hon. Gentlemen opposite, said 
to those right hon. Gentlemen —‘‘ We 
take no interest whatever in Ireland; 
we think that the redistribution of seats 
as regards Ireland had better be left 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy), who seems to 
understand the subject thoroughly,” he 
firmly believed that no measure framed 
by that hon. and learned Gentleman 
could have been more damaging or 
more disastrous to the Conservative 
Party in Ireland than this Bill, for the 
parentage of which the Tory Leaders 
were mainly responsible. He thought 
he might illustrate his statement by the 
map which had been published within 
the last few days by the organ of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell)—a map of 
Ireland most elaborately got up, and 
which he should have commended to 
the notice of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Devon had he 
been present. The other day, the Post- 
master General (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) 
spoke in a very flippant manner with 
reference to the future representation of 
Ireland. They asserted that the Pro- 
testant Party would retain a fourth of the 
total nnmber of seats; whereas by this 
forecast the Nationalists claimed 15 cer- 
tainsand threedoubtfulsoutof 103. Now, 
the maps of which he (Sir Thomas Bate- 
son) spoke gave, he thought, a very fair 
forecast of what would be the result in 
the event of this measure being carried, 
and he therefore commended it to the 
notice of the Postmaster General. It 
would show the position in which the 
minority in Ireland were placed under 
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the compact. It was now 41 years since 
he (Sir Thomas Bateson) first entered 
the House of Commons, and he must 
confess that he never knew anything 
so humiliating or degrading to Parlia- 
mentary Government as this miser- 
able compact. Ministers and Members 
would not come down to the House to 
register decrees of a cross between the 
two Front Benches. He believed that 
if the redistribution scheme had been 
drawn up by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Monaghan, he 
doubted whether he would not possibly 
have treated them less illiberally. His 
Amendment was one by which, judging 
from the map to which he had referred, 
the Nationalist Party were not affected. 
This was simply a question whether rural 
voters, in no way connected with Belfast, 
should be swept into that town. Thered 
herring drawn across the trail by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) was absurd and ridiculous, 
and he (Sir Thomas Bateson) wished his 
Friends would vote with him, for it was 
impossible for the Government to take 
a Member away from the rising town of 
Belfast. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not think 
they need enter into the question of 
what the hon. Baronet (Sir Thomas 
Bateson) had called the ‘‘cross’”’ be- 
tween the two Front Benches. That 
was an expression he (Mr. Biggar) did 
not exactly understand ; he did not know 
whether it was a phtase which could 
possibly be applied to what really took 
place. He wanted, however, to say a 
word with respect to the estimate the 
hon. Baronet had formed of Belfast. The 
hon. Baronet had referred to the test of 
taxation. Now, if taxation were to be 
taken as a test, there was not the 
slightest doubt that the taxation of Dub- 
lin would be found to be double that of 
Belfast. That argument, therefore, of 
the hon. Baronet in favour of Belfast, 
fell to the ground. Hon. Members 
above the Gangway who claimed to re- 
present the so-called Loyal minority in 
Ireland were crying out loudly that they 
had not received fair play under this 
Bill. He did not mean to say they had 
got more than fair play, though they 
had certainly got one or two seats to 
which they would not have been entitled 
if the boundaries had been fixed in a 
more reasonable way. In his opinion, 
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the minority in Ireland had no cause of 
complaint ; indeed, they ought to be 
thoroughly delighted with the whole 
transaction. 

Sir HERVEY BRUCEsaid, he wished 
to make a few observations in conse- 
quence of what had fallen from his hon. 
Friend the Member for Devizes (Sir 
Thomas Bateson). He intended to vote 
for his hon. Friend’s Amendment, be- 
cause he did not attribute any importance 
to the threat of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) to 
take away a Member from Belfast in 
the event of the Amendment bein 
carried. At the same time, he coul 
not agree with some of the remarks of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Devizes 
as to the conduct of the Leaders of the 
Opposition. He fully agreed with the 
hon. Baronet in thinking that the ar- 
rangement in regard to Ireland had 
been most unfortunate; but it must be 
recollected that the Conservative Leaders 
were placed in a very disagreeable and 
uncomfortable position. The other day 
he put a Question to the President of 
the Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke); but the right hon. Gentle- 
man declined to answer it. That fact 
showed to him (Sir Hervey Bruce) very 
clearly that the actual Bill they were 
now discussing was not in the hands of 
the Government or of the Leaders of 
the Opposition at the time the arrange- 
ment was arrived at. The details of 
the Bill, consequently, could not have 
been distinctly understood. In his opi- 
nion, the difference between the Leaders 
of the Government and the Leader of 
the Opposition was that the Conserva- 
tive Leader had more scrupulously ad- 
hered to the compact, as he understood 
it, than the Leaders of the Government 
had done. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Devon (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote) had acted in a fairer spirit 
than the Government; for, from a chi- 
valrous notion of honour, the right hon. 
Gentleman had distinctly refused to sup- 
port his own Friends, and that on many 
occasions when he (Sir Hervey Bruce) 
thought the compact did not prevent 
him doing so. On the contrary, the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) and the Prime Minister had, 
on one or two occasions, told the Com- 
mittee that they did not care for the 
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rovisions of the Bill, and that, on a 

tting opportunity, they would not abide 
by them. He merely made these obser- 
vations to show that he did not join his 
hon. Friend (Sir Thomas Bateson) 
in his wholesale condemnation of the 
Leaders of the Opposition. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Hervey 
Bruce) had probably not heard an an- 
swer that he had given to the noble 
_ Lord the Member for Middlesex (Lord 
George Hamilton) the other day, refer- 
ring to a letter that he had written to 
the hon. and learned Member for Laun- 
ceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard), in which 
he had pointed out that precisely the 
same reservations had been made by 
the Leaders of the Opposition as had 
been made by him. 

Mr. ELTON said, that as the compact 
between the Leaders of the two Parties 
had been mentioned, perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman the Presidentof the Local 
Government Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
would say whether there was anything in 
the compact bearing on this question ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
question was only involved in the com- 
pact in the sense that if this Amendment 
were carried, he would, in pursuance of 
the compact, have to ask the House to 
reduce the number of Members for Bel- 
fast from four to three. 

Mr. LEWIS said, it was impos- 
sible to sit here and, in the face of the 
figures in the Bill, hear the statement 
just made by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke). Were the Com- 
mittee to understand from the right hon. 
Gentleman that, in the face of such cases 
as those of Donegal and Kerry, the re- 
presentation of Belfast would have to be 
reduced to three Members if this Amend- 
ment were carried? Donegal had a 
population of 206,035, and it was pro- 
posed to give it four Members. Upon 
some principle of equity which the right 
hon Gentleman (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
seemed to understand, Donegal was to 
retain four Members; but Belfast, with 
a population of 216,000, would be re- 
duced to three Members. Did he cor- 
rectly interpret the proposition of the 
right hon. Baronet? [Sir Onartes W. 
Ditxe: Yes.| He failed to see how the 
right hon. Gentleman could reconcile 
the treatment of the two constituencies. 
Kerry afforded an illustration even more 
striking, for it had only a population of 
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201,000, and yet it was to return four 
Members. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lewis) was not 
in the House when he (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) made an explanation on this 
subject. In that explanation, he re- 
minded hon. Members that the Prime 
Minister had distinctly stated that there 
were two scales, and that the borough 
scale was different to the county scale, 
the limit of population being higher in 
boroughs than in counties. They fixed the 
general proportion between county and 
borough Members to suit hon. Members 
opposite,and, having done that, they had 
to make a scale which would work out 
equitably. There were a great many 
more small boroughs than small coun- 
ties. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, it was im- 
possible not to sympathize with hon. 
Gentlemen on the Conservative Benches 
who complained of having been de- 
serted by their Leaders. In the North 
of Ireland, last summer, hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were loudly demanding 
a Redistribution Bill, and declaring 
that the extension of the franchise with- 
out redistribution would be unjust and 
unsatisfactory. Now they had both, and 
yet they were complaining bitterly of the 
redistribution scheme. He was sure it 
must be very gratifying to hon. Gentlemen 
sitting below the Gangway opposite, to 
hear the confidence expressed by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Devizes (Sir 
Thomas Bateson) in the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Monaghan 
(Mr. Healy). The hon. Baronet had 
said he would much rather have had a 
Bill framed by the hon. and learned 
Member than that which had received 
the assent of the Conservative Leaders. 

Sir THOMAS BATESON: I did not 
say that. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he was 
within the recollection of the Committee, 
and he thought he had quoted correctly 
the words of the hon. Baronet. 

Sir THOMAS BATESON: I beg to 
correct the hon. Gentleman. What I 
did say was that if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Monaghan 
(Mr. Healy) had framed a measure of 
redistribution, it would have been im- 
possible for him, in my opinion, to have 
framed one more damaging to the Con- 
servative Party than the Bill now before 
the Committee. 
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Mr.T. A. DICKSON could only repeat 
that it must be very gratifying to the 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway, to 
hear the confidence the hon. Baronet ex- 
pressed in their Colleague the hon. and 
learned Member for Monaghan. He 
(Mr. T. A. Dickson) hoped the Amend- 
ment would be rejected, for, in his opi- 
nion, it was unfair to the county of 
Down and to Belfast. He should be 
sorry to see Belfast deprived of one of 
its Members. Belfast was in every way 
worthy of four Representatives, and 
therefore he hoped the Government 
would stand by the Bill. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, it seemed 
to him that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) in charge of the 
Bill was labouring under a great de- 
lusion if he thought he would appease 
the Representatives of the Ulster Tories 
by explaining to them the rules, if 
there were any rules, which had regu- 
lated the decisions of the Boundary Com- 
missioners. The argument that the 
right hon. Gentleman had employed 
against hon. Members sitting above the 
Gangway was one which might be suited 
to their understandings, but it did not 
appeal to their prejudices. It was all 
very well to threaten hon. Gentlemen 
that if they carried this Amendment, 
they would cause a reduction in the 
number of Representatives allotted to 
Belfast ; but what the Committee were 
really entitled to hear from the right 
hon. Gentlenran was the reason why the 
boundaries of the town were extended 
in order that it might have four in- 
stead of three Members. The proposal 
of the hon: Baronet the Member for 
Devizes (Sir Thomas Bateson) was to 
take out of the Schedule the rural} dis- 
tricts which had been added to the town 
of Belfast with the declared object of 
giving to it an additional Member. In 
opposition to the very rules which were 
laid down for their guidance the Boun- 
dary Commissioners had added to the 
Belfast districts inhabited by people who 
had no interest in common with the 
town; and yet the argument which the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) employed, in order to solace hon. 
Members above the Gangway, was that, 
if their Amendment were carried, he 
would have to deprive them of that 
Member which had been given to them 
as an act of grace. It seemed to him 
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argument which ought to satisfy the 
Committee. He thought that Parlia- 
ment would be abrogating its functions 
if it supported the right hon. Gentle- 
man in the attitude he had taken up in 
regard to the Bill. He thought also that 
they would set up a very dangerous 
precedent if Commissioners appointed to 
form certain boundaries were to have 
the entire settlement of those boundaries, 
and Parliament were to exercise no 
supervision over their decisions. If, in 
the future, Commissioners felt that they 
would be supported by large majorities 
in any decisions they arrived at, they 
would, no doubt, make use of their own 
prejudices and the prejudices of the 
class to which they belonged, to the 
detriment of the interests of the county 
they were supposed to serve. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 124; 
Noes, 61; Majority 63.—(Div. List, 
No. 81.) 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the Govern- 
ment had succceeded in adding to the 
borough of Belfast certain rural areas 
in the County Down, and to the indus- 
trial population of Belfast there had 
been added a number of farmers living 
four miles away. The application he 
had to make to the Government was to 
ask them to continue in that line. He 
failed to see why farmers who lived four 
miles away from the City of Belfast 
should be added to the Parliamentary 
community of that place, whilst persons 
who spent their days and earned their in- 
comes in the City of Dublin were kept 
outside the Parliamentary boundary of 
Dublin. Yesterday he had asked the 
Committee to consent to add one Mem- 
ber to the representation of the City of 
Dublin ; but the Committee had declined 
to accede to the proposal, To-day, how- 
ever, the application he made was of an- 
other kind. He merely asked that the 
actual City of Dublin should be made 
the Parliamentary City of Dublin, and 
that the Parliamentary city should not 
be put in the extraordinary position of 
being a mere fraction of the physical 
city as it stood on that ground. The 
right hon. Baronet in charge of the Bill 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) had objected to 
the Amendment he had brought forward 
yesterday, on the ground that the object 
of the proposal was to procure an addi- 
tional Member. That objection dis- 
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appeared to-day, however. He (Mr. 
Sexton) did not, to-day, ask for any 
additional Member, or any dislocation 
whatever of the arrangements of the 
Bill. He simply asked to have the 
physical conditions of the city estab- 
lished and recognized by the extension 
of the Parliamentary boundaries. Last 
night, the right hon. Baronet had pro- 
bably laboured under some disadvan- 
tage, for the present proposed repre- 
sentation of the City and County of 
Dublin might have formed part of the 
compact between the two Front Benches. 
Of course, if the right hon. Baronet in 
charge of the Bill had agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
and the Marquess of Salisbury, that the 
number of Members for the county of 
Dublin should be four, and the number 
for the city two, that was a good reason 
for resisting his (Mr. Sexton’s) proposal 
yesterday. But to-day, at any rate, 
they had got outside the spirit of the 
compact. He had understood from the 
right hon. Baronet yesterday that the 
question of the boundaries of the City 
of Dublin had not formed part of the 
subject of the sacred agreement. If it 
had, it would have been in the same 
position as the question already disposed 
of; but if the right hon. Gentleman 
was free in the matter, he (Mr. Sexton) 
would offer some reasons why the boun- 
daries should be extended. In the first 
' place, the right hon. Baronet had to- 
day declared that he relied upon the 
Report of the Commission made in 1868, 
as the reason for the extension of the 
borough of Warwick. Well, if the 
Report of a Commission made 17 years 
ago were to be relied upon as a reason 
for retaining the borough of Warwick, 
he thought the Report of the Royal 
Commissioners, made four years ago, 
established a very much stronger case 
for extending the boundaries of Dublin. 
The Report of 1868, on which the right 
hon. Baronet relied in the case of War- 
wick, was discredited by the Govern- 
ment, and rejected by the House; but 
the Report of 1881, which he advanced 
in support of the Amendment he was 
about to propose, had never been dis- 
credited or rejected. The Irish Govern- 
ment themselves had never called the 
propriety of that Report in question; 
and so far as it related to the extension 
of the boundaries of Dublin, Earl 
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Spencer had excused himself from carry- 
ing it out in 1882, 1883, and 1884, on 
the ground that the Government were 
engaged upon large proposals for the 
local government of cities in Ireland, 
and had not sufficient time to consider 
the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners. J.ack of leisure was the only 
excuse for refusing the proposal of 1881 ; 
but if that had been carried out, it would 
have been impossible to refuse the pre- 
sent Amendment. In England, wher- 
ever a municipal boundary had been 
extended, an extension of the Parlia- 
mentary boundary had followed ; there- 
fore, if the reecommendationsof the Muni- 
cipal Boundary Commissioners had been 
adopted, it would have been impossible 
to refuse the present proposal. As the 
cause of the failure to carry out the 
recommendations of the Commission in 
1881 was only lack of leisure and the 
pre-occupation of the Irish Government, 
and as the substance of those recom- 
mendations was not called in ques- 
tion, the plea he put forward was that, 
the excuse of pre-occupation not holding 
good now, the boundaries should be re- 
arranged. What he asked was simply 
that the four townships abutting on the 
City of Dublin—namely, Rathmines, 
Kilmainham, Drumcondra, and Clon- 
tarf, having common interests with the 
city, should not be excluded from the 
Parliamentary boundaries of the bo- 
rough. He should ask the right hon. 
Baronet to answer him one question. 
Would he give him any reason why 
these townships should be kept outside 
the Parliamentary boundary, if the 
Pembroke township were to be included 
within it? Of the five townships, Pem- 
broke was the most rural and remote. 
It extended a far greater distance than 
any of the others, and contained locali- 
ties which could scarcely be called urban. 
It was, to a considerable extent, a rural 
area, yet it was and had been for years 
included within the Parliamentary 
boundary of the City of Dublin. He 
would, respectfully, ask the right hon. 
Baronet to offer them some reason why 
the four townships, which were dis- 
tinctly and absolutely urban in their 
nature, should be kept outside the Par- 
liamentary boundary, while a far ex- 
tending and remote township, which 
was absolutely rural in its composition, 
had been for years within it. If they 
carried his Amendment, they would do 
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no harm to any public interest that he 
could see. They would not dislocate the 
Bill; they would leave the county four 
Members and the borough two; the 
county of Dublin, with the areas he 
sought to include in the city, would 
have the full number of Members and 
a population of 51,000 to each, which 
would exceed the average of fully a half 
of the counties of Ireland. The claim he 
made, therefore, was justified on the 
ground of population. It would not 
violate the principle of the Bill, and 
would do no harm to anyone. In reply 
to a Question put to him to-day, the 
right hon. Baronet had stated that the 
area of Warwick was 9,000 acres, and 
that it had a population of 37,000. 
What did the right hon. Baronet say to 
the statement that in the face of this 
he proposed to shut the Parliamentary 
boundary of the capital of Ireland 
within a limit of 5,000 acres? The 
Parliamentary borough of Dublin was 
to be half the size of the borough of 
Warwick—207,000 people in the capital 
of Ireland were to be shut within an 
area only half the size of a petty 
English borough. He hoped the right 
hon. Baronet would apply himself to 
that point. The right hon. Baronet had 
told them yesterday that the boundary 
he (Mr. Sexton) proposed was open to 
objection. Well, it was the boundary. 
recommended by a Commission which 
had inquired into the matter more fully 
than the House ever inquired into any- 
thing. The boundary the Government 
were determined to uphold was the most 
fantastic, not only in Ireland, but in the 
whole of the United Kingdom. It was, 
beyond precedent and parallel, irregular 
in its shape, whereas under his (Mr. 
Sexton’s) Amendment it would become 
symmetrical and almost rectangular. 
If they took off the township of Kil- 
mainham — and he should have no 
objection to that course—and added 
the three townships of Rathmines, 
Drumcondra, and Clontarf only, they 
would have what he might call an 
absolutely rectangular boundary. If 
that was not a complete reply to the 
right hon. Baronet he could not conceive 
what would be. They were told that 
some of the ratepayers outside the pre- 
sent limits of the City of Dublin objected 
to being included within the boundary ; 
but the people outside the boundary had 
not been consulted. He believed that 
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majority of them would be in favour of 
the extension he proposed. The only 
objection which had been raised had 
been that of the Town Commissioners of 
Rathmines. But that was a body elected 
upon a restricted franchise, who held 
their sittings in secret, and conducted 
their business in opposition to the will 
and intelligence of the large body of the 
ratepayers, who, if the Parliamentary 
franchise were applied to the district, 
would be thrown out of office to-morrow. 
Besides, the opposition of these gentle- 
men to the extension did not rest on the 
merits of the case. They did not allege, 
because it could not be alleged, that 
Rathmines had any Parliamentary in- 
terest or position distinguishable from 
those of the City of Dublin; but what 
they said was, that if Rathmines were 
included within the Parliamentary boun- 
dary it would form a precedent for 
including it within the municipal boun- 
dary. They wished to have the advan- 
tage of residing near the city, without 
the disadvantage of paying city rates. 
He would ask the right hon. Baronet 
whether it was not the fact, as was 
abundantly shown in the Reports of the 
Boundary Commissioners for England 
and Scotland, that wherever in England 
the population had opposed inclusion 
within the Parliamentary boundary, and 
it had appeared to the Commissioners 
that such opposition was due to the 
apprehension that hereafter they would 
be drawn within the municipal boundary 
also, the Commissioners had not always 
refused to recognize that as an equitable 
reason? His contention was that if 
these four townships were included 
within the Parliamentary boundary of 
Dublin, the Government would be satis- 
fied with the general equity of the case. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) and 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dublin (Dr. Lyons) both knew that 
what he said was correct, and that if 
they included Rathmines, Kilmainham, 
Drumeondra, and Clontarf, they would 
only be marking out the real urban 
area. It was true that a fence could 
not be set up putting exactly on the one 
side all the rural population and on the 
other all the urban population; but it 
was better to have an imperfect reform 
than no reform at all. The right hon. 
Baronet had alluded to Tyneside and 
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other districts in England, where areas 
really urban had been cut off from great 
towns and formed into county divisions, 
and in that parallel he had endeavoured 
to justify the exclusion of the outlying 
townships of Dublin, and the inclusion 
of Kingstown ; but there was really no 

arailel between the two cases. The 

nglish outlying districts referred to, 
such as Jarrow and Tyneside, were 
themselves business centres, with inde- 
pendent funds for wages. The poopie 
in these districts had interests of their 
own distinct from the cities to which 
they were attached; but so close was 
the connection between the townships 
and borough of Dublin, and so identical 
were their interests, that the townships 
had grown within the past 40 years, 
house by house and street by street, by 
the exertions and the outlay of the people 
of Dublin. They were inhabited almost 
exclusively by men who made their 
incomes in the city — who spent their 
days in the city, and returned to the 
townships in the evening. These people 
were residents of Dublin; and, if by 
any extraordinary convulsion of nature, 
Dublin were to cease to exist, every one 
of these four townships would have to 
follow it out of existence, because there 
were no means, except through the 
industries maintained in the City of 
Dublin, by which anyone of them could 
exist for a single week. He defied the 
Government to show him in Great 
Britain any case of more absolute 
identity of interest. Not only did the 
townships and the city form a common 
community, but he maintained that it 
was impossible for any one of the town- 
— to exist without daily reference to 
and daily association and dealings with 
the city. They were told last night that 
it was dangerous to raise Irish questions 
in reference to this Bill, and the right 
hon. Baronet expected the Irish Mem- 
bers to accept the English rule and 
model. Well, they would do so. In 
many cases in England included in 
the Reports of the Commissioners, they 
had extended the Parliamentary boun- 
dary even beyond the municipal boun- 
dary. He would refer especially to the 
case of Bristol. How did the right hon. 
Baronet account for that? In Bristol 
the municipal and Parliamentary boun- 
daries were identical before this Bill was 
introduced ; why had the Boundary Com- 
missioners gone outside the municipal 
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boundary and added 47,000 people to 
the Parliamentary borough? Let the 
same be done in Dublin and he would 
be satisfied. The Liverpool municipal 
and Parliamentary boundaries had also 
been identical ; but in this case, likewise, 
the Government had gone outside the 
municipal boundary for the purposes of 
this Bill, and had added 48,000 people 
to the Parliamentary borough. All he 
asked was that Dublin should be treated 
in a similar manner to Bristol and Liver- 
pool. They had taken the actual cities 
in both these cases, and all he asked 
them to do was to take also the actual 
city in the caseof Dublin. All he could 
say was that if, without showing a par- 
ticle of reason for it, they continued to 
deny to Dublin that individual existence 
to which it had a right, they would give 
cause for deep and permanent dissatis- 
faction to the citizens of the Irish capital. 
If they were determined to retain the 
boundary as laid down in the Bill, he 
would assure them they might justas well 
rebuild the walls as they existed in the 
time of King John, and keep the Par- 
liamentary boundary within them. He 
would now move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 24, at end, to add the words,— 


“Dublin | The present Parliamentary bo- 
rough of Dublin. 

The township of Rathmines. 

The township of Kilmainham. 

The township of Drumcondra, 
Clonliffe, and Glasnevin. 

The township of Clontarf. 

The towrland of Grangegorman 
South, the townland of Cabragh, 
and so much of the townland of 
Grangegorman Middle as lies 
south of the road leading from 
Phibsborough to Cabragh, and 
so much of the said townland as 
lies south of Faussagh Lane, 
and east of Quarry Lane, all in 
the parish of Grangegorman, 
barony of Coolock, and county 
of Dublin. 

The townland of Dolphinsbarn, 
in the a of St. James, ba- 
rony 0 rcross, and count 
of Dublin - ‘ 

The townlands of Terenure, Kim- 
mage, Rathfarnham, and New- 
town Little, all in the parish of 
Rathfarnham, barony of Rath- 
down, and county of Dublin. 

The townlands of Rathmines 
Great, Rathmines Little, Far- 
ranboley, Churchtown Lower, 
Friarland, Roebuck, and Trim - 
lestown, or Owenstown, all in 
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“ Dublin the parish of Taney, barony of 

— and county of Dub- 
n. 

The townlands of Simmonscourt, 
Annefield, and Priesthouse, all 
in the parish of Donnybrook, 
barony of Rathdown, and county 
of Dublin.”’ 





—(Mr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘that those words 
be there added.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
he was afraid he could not add anything 
very new to the remarks which he had 
made on this subject last night ; indeed, 
the speech of the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Sexton) was chiefly in the nature 
of a reply to the remarks which he had 
himself made. The hon. Member had 
asked whether there was any case in the 
United Kingdom similar to that of Dub- 
lin. As he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had 
mentioned before, there were the cases 
of the Metropolis and Glasgow, which 
were exactly in the same category. The 
same arguments used by the hon. Mem- 
ber had been brought forward by the 
hon. Member for Glasgow, who con- 
tended that the districts around his city 
were undistinguishable from it, that 
they were densely-populated urban 
districts possessing an identity of in- 
terest. [ Mr. Szxron: You added 21,000 
to the borough of Glasgow.] That ad- 
dition was made in order to bring up 
the Parliamentary borough to the mu- 
nicipal borough, whereas in Dublin 
the Parliamentary borough at present 
exceeded the municipal borough. In 
the case of the Metropolis, places out- 
side it were undistinguishable from 
those that were within it; for example, 
the borough which he himself repre- 
sented (Chelsea) could not be distin- 
guished from other districts surrounding 
it. Chiswick could not be distinguished 
from Hammersmith, because the in- 
terests of each place were similar, and 
the population was practically engaged 
in the same pursuits. The hon. Mem- 
ber made a proposal to increase the 
number of voters in Dublin, and if it 
were acceded to, it would necessarily 
lead to discussion as to whether the 
municipal boundary of the city ought 
to be extended—a question altogether 
apart from that of representation. He 
was bound to say that if the hon. Mem- 
ber succeeded in inducing the Committee 
to carry this Amendment, he feared the 
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Government, ba ongeint in 2a. 
roposals, wo obli to supple- 
pn the cumamatiiten a Dublin by 
giving it an additional Member. It 
would be inconsistent with the general 
scheme of the Bill to extend the boun- 
daries of Dublin and not to give it five 
Members. 

Dr. LYONS said, he regretted that 
the hon. Member for Sligo ast Sexton) 
had not taken the course of urging the 
Government to recommit this question to 
the Boundary Commissioners. A close 
and careful investigation was necessary, 
and as yet nothing of the kind had 
taken place. There was ample material 
upon which to go. The argument used 
yesterday was that the outlying districts 
objected to being included within the 
Parliamentary boundary; but that 
statement had been challenged distinctly 
in their able Report. The fact that 
it could be made so loosely by the right 
hon. Baronet, showed that he had not 
taken that amount of trouble to inquire 
that he (Dr. Lyons) thought he was 
bound to take before deciding not to 
inclue the four townships within the 
Parliamentary boundary of Dublin. 
The statement of the right hon. Baro- 
net had been most emphatically chal- 
lenged, and on this point he appealed 
to the Commissioners whose names he 
had mentioned yesterday, and who had 
distinctly declared that the assertion, 
speaking generally, was without foun- 
dation, and that so far as any objection 
to being included within the Parlia- 
mentary boundary did exist, it was fac- 
titious. Persons had been sent round 
to certain of the inhabitants in order to 
ascertain their views; but, instead of 
confining themselves to eliciting an ex- 
pression of opinion, they had endea- 
voured to influence the ratepayers by 
declaring that one of the consequences 
of the extension of the Parliamentary 
boundary of Dublin would be the ex- 
tension of the municipal boundary and 
the raising of the rates of the inhabi- 
tants of the townships. It had been 
proved that there was no general feel- 
ing against the extension of the Parlia- 
mentary boundary, although it was 
admitted that some persons, under a 
misapprehension, had taken a view hos- 
tile to the hon. Member’s proposal. It 
had been stated that Dublin was in a 
state bordering on bankruptcy, and that 
an attempt was being made to extend 
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the Parliamentary boundary, so that an 
extension of the municipal boundary 
might follow, and the outlying districts 
might be brought to the assistance of 
the city. On the other hand, however, 
it had been distinctly shown that that 
was not the case, and that the city was 
by no means in a bad financial con- 
dition. It had been shown that be- 
fore long many leases would have fallen 
in; that the valuation would have 
increased by thousands of pounds; 
that the city would then be in a 
most substantial position, and that 
there could be no fear that in the 
future the outlying districts would be 
chargeable with the debts of the city. 
The equalization of the rates over the 
city and the townships, though, no 
doubt, it would lead to a slight varia- 
tion in the case of the latter, would 
lead to a general lowering of the city 
charges, and when the leases fell in, the 
state of things, so far as rates were con- 
cerned, would be just about what it was 
now. All these matters were worthy of 
consideration even now, and should be 
gone into by the Boundary Commis- 
sioners. The whole question should be 
referred back to that body, the powers 
being given to them which they had dis- 
tinctly stated they did not possess. The 
Commissioners said they had not gone 
into these matters, because the case was 
closed from the beginning. In view, 
then, of the pressing claims arising for 
reconsideration, he thought that even 
yet the Government might yield, and 
have the boundary question thoroughly 
and conscientiously considered. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
confessed he could not but admire the 
skilful and dexterous manner in which 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) managed the whole 
debate on this subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s argument appeared now in 
one shape, and now in another. Last 
night he opposed a Motion with the 
argument that another Member could 
not be given to Dublin, because, if the 
number were increased, it would be 
necessary to readjust the boundaries; 
and to-day, when a demand for a re- 
adjustment of the boundaries was asked 
for, the right hon. Gentleman said— 
‘‘Oh, you cannot extend the boundary, 
because, if you do, you will be obliged 
to have another Member—we shall have 
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to reconstruct the whole thing, and force 
you to have another Member, whether 
you like it or not.”” There was a great 
deal of inconsistency about this which 
he owned was particularly attractive 
and amusing. There was one argument 
of the right hon. Baronet too misleading 
to be passed over in silence. He took, 
as an illustration, some of the Metro- 
politan boroughs, and said that in those 
instances they cut off one region from 
another region identical in character— 
so identical that a person did not know 
when he passed from one district to the 
other. No doubt, that was the case; 
but let them look at the difference be- 
tween these cases and the circumstances 
of the Dublin townships. The Metro- 
polis was being cut up into a great 
many pieces, large and small, and it 
would be impossible to maintain a hard- 
and-fast rule in the apportionment. But 
in the case of Dublin they had one com- 
munity, one city, one metropolitan con- 
stituency only, and the Irish Members 
were, therefore, entitled to ask that the 
whole of the city should be represented 
in one. There was no parallel at all 
between this case and that of the London 
boroughs. He would ask the right hon. 
Baronet whether there was any exten- 
sion he would consent to, or accept, to 
make the City of Dublin in its repre- 
sentation more like the City of Dublin 
in its actual form? If he would give 
them an indication of any extension that 
he could agree to, they would carefully 
consider it with a view to founding a 
proposal upon it. If, however, the right 
hon. Gentleman had laid down a hard- 
and-fast line, and had ruled that, for 
Parliamentary purposes, Dublin should 
remain quite different from the Dublin 
in its absolute physical proportions, there 
was hardly much use in continuing the 
discussion. The Irish Members could 
only assume that the compact made in 
secret was such as to preclude the people 
of Dublin from being anything like 
fairly dealt with in regard to their Par- 
liamentary representation. 

Mr. MAYNE said, that, notwith- 
standing the reply of the President of 
the Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) to the observations of the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), he 
(Mr. Mayne) would beg to ask his most 
earnest consideration for a few points 
which he would do his best to put before 
him. Before doing this, however, he 
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would like to strengthen a point made 
by his hon. Friend in introducing his 
Amendment—as to the extraordinary 
position of the present Parliamentary 
borough of the City of Dublin. His 
hon. Friend had said that Dublin in- 
cluded the township of Pembroke ; but, 
as a matter of fact, it went far beyond. 
It not only included all that township, 
but extended more than half-way into 
Blackrock township. It went as far as 
the Cross at Blackrock. Now, he thought 
that this fact presented a problem to the 
right hon. Baronet and Members of the 
Government that they would find it ex- 
tremely difficult to solve. Why had a 
portion of County Down been included 
in the present Parliamentary borough of 
Dublin; and why had Rathmines, Kil- 
mainham, Drumcondra, and Olontarf— 
none of which, except, perhaps, Clon- 
tarf, extended so far as the present 
boundary went in the direction of Black- 
rock—been excluded? Ever since the 
Royal Commission had reported in favour 
of the extension of the municipal boun- 
dary, the municipal authorities of Dub- 
lin had done their best to bring the 
question of the boundary up for settle- 
ment. They had made representations 
to the Irish Government, he believed, 
every year on the subject since that Re- 
port had been presented. The question 
was one which every year became more 
pressing to the citizens of Dublin. They 
were financially strangled, it might be 
said, by the cordon which had been 
drawn round the present municipality 
for rating purposes, and the tension had 
become so considerable that the ques- 
tion was now one of those which would 
settle itself in spite of the Government. 
It would have to be approached by the 
present or succeeding Governments, be- 
cause it was a question which could not 
beindefinitely postponed. The population 
of the townships surrounding Dublin 
were not only a similar class to the citi- 
zens of Dublin, but they were the very 
same people. They were the people 
who resided in Dublin during the day, 
and simply came to the townships to 
sleep. They enjoyed exemption from 
the payment of certain rates, which 
exemption was unjust and must go by 
the board as soon as there was an in- 
quiry into the subject. The lowness of 
the rates in Rathmines was chiefly due 
to the fact that modern sanitary science 
and arrangements were better observed 
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at present within the municipal boun- 
dary than they were outside. Rathmines 
preferred to have low rates—and dirty 
roads and dark streets. It preferred to 
light its streets very inadequately ; and 
even inadequately as the streets were 
lighted, they extinguished their lamps 
on every night that the moon ought to 
shine—not only when the moon was 
shining, but they extinguished their 
lamps whether it was shining or not 
when there ought to be a full moon. 
When Dublin had the reputation of 
being ‘dear and dirty Dublin,” it en- 
dured dirty roads and dark streets quite 
as much as Rathmines; and when Rath. 
mines was compelled, as it would be 
compelled by its inhabitants, to adopt a 
method of transacting business and of 
carrying out the sanitary arrangements 
of the township more in accordance with 
modern ideas than at present, the low 
rates which now prevailed would no 
longer be maintainable. They would 
gradually go up until possibly they 
would exceed the present rates in the 
City of Dublin. Great difference existed 
between the powers of municipal autho- 
rities in Ireland and the powers enjoyed 
by similar bodies in England and Scot- 
land in one very important particular. 
In Ireland the municipal authorities did 
not promote Bills before Parliament 
without incurring the very serious risk 
of having themselves personally mulcted 
in heavy costs. Municipal authorities in 
England and Scotland were exempt from 
that risk. They might approach Parlia- 
ment whenever they had a good case, and, 
whether they won or lost, the individual 
members incurred no risk. Now, the last 
reply made by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland to representations made by 
the municipal authorities within the 
City of Dublin was to the effect that, in 
the next Session of Parliament, the Go- 
vernment would introduce a measure to 
bring about changes of a general cha- 
racter affecting local government in 
cities and counties in Ireland, and for 
assimilating the law between England 
and Ireland, so as to render legal pay- 
ments by Corporations in Ireland of 
costs consequent upon the promotion of 
measures affecting municipal affairs. 
The noble Lord also stated that until 
defects in rating, which he proposed to 
deal with next Session, were remedied, 
the question of the extension of the 
boundaries of Dublin was not ripe for 
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settlement. He (Mr. Mayne) would call 
the attention of the right hon. Baronet 
to the fact that the ‘‘ next Session’ there 
spoken of was last Session—the Session 
of 1884. No opportunity appeared to 
have afforded itself to the Government 
of introducing that measure affecting the 
rating and affecting the powers of Cor- 
porations in Ireland to pay the expenses 
of contested Bills before Parliament; 
but this Session, or next Session, or 
some other Session, the Government 
might feel itself bound to redeem this 

romise, as well as other promises they 

ad made in a similar direction. He 
invited the attention of the Government 
to the fact that the municipal boundary 
of Dublin would then be extended to 
the very limits proposed now by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sligo 
for the Parliamentary boundary, and 
the position the citizens of Dublin re- 
siding in these townships would occupy 
would then be unique, inasmuch as they 
would not only have double rating 

owers, but enjoy a double franchise ; 

ut those of them who had the franchise 
in Trinity College would actually enjoy 
a three-fold privilege of voting for Mem- 
bers of Parliament. That was a matter 
which, he ventured to say, was worthy 
of the gravest. consideration. If the 
Government extended the Parliamentary 
boundary of the city now, they would 
simply be availing themselves of a fitting 
opportunity of correcting disadvantages 
which would not soon recur when the 
municipal boundary was extended. The 
supporters of the Amendment were not 
asking for an additional Member; and 
there was no reason to expect that when 
Parliament came to deal with the ques- 
tion of the extension of the municipal 
boundary, they would re-open this ques- 
tion of the Parliamentary boundary. 
That question would probably be settled 
now for a lifetime, and he maintained, 
therefore, that it was the duty of the 
Government to so arrange the Parlia- 
mentary boundary of Dublin, that her 
citizens should not occupy the extra- 
ordinarily privileged position he had 
indicated when it came to have its 
municipal boundary settled, as it in- 
evitably would at an early date. The 
right hon. Baronet had replied to the 
hon. Member for Sligo, that if the Go- 
vernment assented to this proposed ex- 
tension of the Parliamentary boundary 
of Dublin, they would be deprived of 
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an argument against the demand for 
an additional! Member for Dublin. But 
that was really not a serious answer. 
Sufficient for the day was the evil 
thereof! The Irish Members only asked 
for a reasonable concession; they did 
not press for anything which might fol- 
low from the granting of it. Whatever 
slight disadvantage would accrue would 
cure itself in time. The question of 
the municipal boundary was so pressing 
that it would cure itself at once. The 
statement of the right hon. Baronet 
with regard to the Metropolis did not 
apply to the case of Dublin at all—that 
was to say, the comparison he had drawn 
between the townships of Dublin and 
Chiswick and Hammersmith. Chiswick 
had not grown out of Hammersmith, 
nor Hammersmith out of Chiswick, and 
the people who resided in the one place 
were not the people who carried on 
business in the other. In the case of 
Dublin, not only had the townships 
grown out of Dublin, but the business 
people of the city were really the resi- 
dents of the townships. ‘ Dublin was a 
Parliamentary community in itself, and 
not at all like London, which was a vast 
conglomeration of people, more resem- 
bling all Ireland than Dublin. There 
was, therefore, no analogy between 
Hammersmith and the districts sur- 
rounding the Irish capital. Altogether, 
this question was one with regard to 
which the citizens of Dublin had been 
wrought up to a considerable state of 
tension, and if the reply of the Govern- 
ment still continued to be non possumus, 
it would cause the greatest disappoint- 
ment in Dublin, and spur on the exer- 
tions that had been made in the past to 
have this question of municipal boun- 
daries once for all settled, because the 
people of Dublin would now see that if 
they had forced on the question of the 
municipal boundary in the last or pre- 
ceding Session, they would not now 
have to face the question before them. 
Mr. PLUNKET said, he did not 
intend, in the least degree, to go again 
over the arguments which had been 
used yesterday, and some of which had 
been repeated to-day; but he desired 
to enter his protest and express his 
opinion upon a subject which was fully 
discussed by the Commissioners when 
they sat in Dublin, and in connection 
with which the points, on the one side 
and the other, were fully stated by most 
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able counsel. The Corporation had 
placed before the Commissioners its 
view of the matter, and®the townships 
had stated their case. The whole ques- 
tion had been thrashed out, and he had 
not the least intention. of going all over 
it again. He did not propose to discuss 
the claims of ‘‘ dear, old, dirty Dublin,” 
nor the character of the municipal go- 
vernment of Rathmines—whether or not 
it and the other townships had been an 
example of good government and salu- 
brity, and everything else of the kind— 
although he thought that Rathmines 
was not open to the charge that it was 
now as Dublin used to be, and though 
he believed it really was an example of 
good government. But this was not 
the point. It had been said just now 
that there was no parallel between the 
ease of Dublin and the surrounding 
townships and Chiswick and Hammer- 
smith; but that, he could assure the 
Committee, was quite a mistake. There 
were numbers of people in the townships 
who had nothing whatever to do with 
the City of Dublin, although, no doubt, 
there were some who lived in the town- 
ships and had business relations with 
Dublin; but the same could be said of 
Chiswick and Hammersmith. They 
could not deal with the townships as 
though they were really a part of the 
City of Dublin. As had been pointed 
out, parts of these townships were prac- 
tically rural, and it was impossible to 
tell where they straggled up into the 
country, and where they remained part 
of the town. In fact, the distinction 
between Hammersmith or Chiswick and 
the rest of London was not nearly so 
great as that between the City of Dub- 
lin and the outlying townships as re- 
garded rural and urban populations. 
However, he merely rose for the pur- 
pose of saying that there was a feeling on 
the part of those persons living in the 
townships of Dublin, who some hon. 
Members were so anxious to see in- 
cluded within the Parliamentary boun- 
dary of Dublin, against this annexation. 
At any rate, there was by no means an 
unanimous feeling in its favour, even in 
the city proper. 

Mr. MELDON said, that this was 
really a matter of such serious conse- 
quence, not only to the citizens of Dub- 
lin, but also to the inhabitants of the 
townships, that he hoped they were not 
obliged to take the opinion now ex- 
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pressed by the Government as final. 
He would suggest that the matter 
should be postponed until the Report, 
the Government undertaking meanwhile 
to consult the Boundary Commissioners, 
and get another Report from them. If, 
as a matter of fact, the Commissioners 
had had to report on the merits of the 
case, it could be gathered, from the 
Report they had furnished, what their 
decision would have been; but, as had 
been already pointed out, they had felt 
themselves bound not to go into, or con- 
sider, the question at all. He thought 
it was only fair, in a matter of such 
serious consequence as this, to make the 
appeal that he now made, for a recon- 
sideration of the question by the Oom- 
missioners between this and the Report 
stage of the Bill. He made the appeal 
all the more strongly in consequence of 
the admission of the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) last night, to 
the effect that a good case had been 
made out by the Amendment then pro- 
posed for an alteration in the Parlia- 
mentary boundary of Dublin. A Mem- 
ber might be taken from Tyrone and 
given to Dublin, and the Government 
had stated that that was a matter the 
Committee might deal with. In view 
of that admission, hon. Members must 
bear in mind that they were dealing 
with the capital of Ireland, and, in spite 
of what had fallen from the right hon. 
and learned Member who had just sat 
down (Mr. Plunket), that they were asked 
to confirm the popular opinion and views 
of the large majority of the people of 
the city and of the outlying townships. 
There was strong opposition before the 
Boundary Commissioners; but it had 
been pointed out how that opposition 
had originated. He admitted that if 
there was a compact between the Front 
Benches that the representation of Dub- 
lin was to be handed over from one side 
of the House to the other, the Govern- 
ment would most decidedly adhere to 
the arrangement which had been come 
to; but, in the absence of any such 
agreement, he should like to point out 
the source from which this opposition 
came. It came from the Town Commis- 
sioners of Rathmines, a body who no 
more represented the township than he 
did himself. As had been already de- 
clared, the Commissioners were elected 
upon a very restricted franchise ; and to 
everyone—he did not care on what side 
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of the House he sat—who were familiar 
with the circumstances of Rathmines, it 
must be apparent that this local Govern- 
ing Body did not represent the views of 
the majority of the people of the town- 
ship. The opposition to the extension 
of the boundary now came from the Uon- 
servatives, and it was the Conservative 
agents who had circulated the statement 
amongst the inhabitants of the township 
that this was really not a question of 
Parliamentary boundary, but of rating. 
The question was not as to the municipal 
boundary, and it did not follow that 
because the township was _ brought 
within the Parliamentary borough, 
therefore it should be brought within 
the rating boundary. The Parliamen- 
tary boundary might be enlarged without 
prejudice to any question of rating. 
The only question raised before the 
Boundary Commissioners was one of 
rating, which was very different to that 
of the Parliamentary boundary. He 
maintained that if Dublin was to be 
exceptionally treated as the capital of 
Treland, such treatment should be in its 
favour, and not against it. It must be 
admitted that, so far as Ireland was 
concerned, the treatment of Dublin had 
been exceptional. In the case of Bel- 
fast, they took in a rural district for the 
purpose of giving it an increased number 
of Members. He did not begrudge 
Belfast its Members; but he complained 
that Dublin had not received anything 
like the same consideration. The town- 
ship of Pembroke, which was the most 
rural, had been brought within the 
boundary; but they had refused to in- 
clude even so much of the other town- 
ships as were urban. If they would 
only do that, the Irish Members who 
supported the Amendment would be 
satisfied. They did not object to the 
exclusion of Kilmainham, not because it 
was a rural district, but because its in- 
clusion would give the boundary an awk- 
ward shape. They did not object to the 
exclusion of Rathfarnham, because that, 
they admitted, was as rural as Pem- 
broke, which was included; but they 
asked the Government—and this, he 
thought, was a modest request—that 
they should, before the Report, direct 
a further inquiry to be made by the 
Boundary Commissioners, and a Report 
submitted as to the merits of the ques- 
tion. It must always be borne in mind 
that Dublin was the capital of Ireland ; 
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still the Irish Members did not ask that 
it might have exceptional treatment, but 
only that it should be treated like towns 
in England. The demand he made was 
one which he thought should be acceded 
to, when it was put forward on behalf 
not only of the inhabitants of Dublin, 
but of the residents in the townships 
who had a community of interests with 
them. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that the 
proposal now made by the hon. and 
learned Member for Kildare (Mr. Mel- 
don) was similar to the one made a few 
nights ago in the case of Glasgow— 
namely, that it should be relegated to 
the Boundary Commissioners to in- 
quire what urban districts were outside 
the borough which might, perhaps, be 
added to it; but the Leaders of both 
Parties were against the proposition, 
and the Committee rejected it on the 
ground that it would raise false hopes. 
Whatever the Commissioners might de- 
cide, there was no prospect that the 
Committee would reverse its decision— 
that the number of Members for Dublin 
City should not be increased. He had 
no doubt many important arguments 
could be brought forward, looking at 
the matter from the municipal point of 
view, as the hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Mayne) approached it. That hon. 
Member had addressed the Committee 
at considerable length, the whole of his 
speech tending to support the proposal 
for the extension of the boundary for 
municipal purposes. The hon. Member 
must recollect that there was a very 
strong opposition on the part of the 
people for the inclusion of the townships. 
The Exham Commission had reported 
four years ago; but its Report had not 
yet been acted upon on account of the 
great difficulties, Parliamentary and 
otherwise, which would arise from the 
opposition of the people living in the 
townships. The question to be now 
considered was, whether it was desirable 
by a side-wind to raise this important 
question again? It appeared to him 
that the question of including the town- 
ships for purposes of taxation was one 
which ought to be decided on its own 
merits, altogether apart from the ques- 
tion before the Committee. The Com- 
mittee had already decided not to give 
a fifth Member to Dublin ; and, prac- 
tically, the question before the Commit- 
tee was the same as that considered yes- 
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terday, and so decided. The whole 
question was to be regarded from that 
oint of view. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, there was 
avery great difference, which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
did not appear to perceive, between what 
the House had been asked to do in the 
case of Glasgow, and what it was asked 
todo in the case of Dublin. The Mo- 
tion made on behalf of the inhabitants 
of Glasgow was made solely with a 
view of increasing the representation of 
Glasgow ; but the Irish Members had 
abandoned the proposal to increase the 
number of Members for Dublin. The 
hon. Member for Sligo, in moving his 
Amendment, had stated that he had 
abandoned that ground, and that his 
proposal was to extend the Parliamen- 
tary boundary of the city without mak- 
ing a claim for an increase to the num- 
ber of Members. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was quite mistaken in the ob- 
servation he had made in regard to the 
remarks of his bon. Friend the Member 
for Tipperary (Mr. Mayne) that they 
were directed to municipal purposes. 
The right hon. Gentleman had himself 
admitted that there was a great deal of 
justice in the claim the Irish Members 
were making; but while he admitted 
that, he appealed to the Committee to 
throw an obstacle in the way of the 
people of Dublin by declining to accede 
to their claim. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had, however, placed an argument 
in the way of the Corporation of Dublin 
which would be useful to them in the 
near future in endeavouring to get their 
municipal boundaries increased. Al- 
though he had admitted that, as a gene- 
ral principle, the boundaries ought to be 
extended as far as possible in order to 
include all the municipal boundaries, he 
was now setting up a case in Dublin, 
where the Parliamentary boundaries 
would be far less extensive than the 
municipal boundaries. He would like 
to put this view forward, which, he 
thought, would strengthen the appeal of 
the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
dare (Mr. Meldon). - By allowing those 
people who lived in Rathmines to re- 
main outside the boundary of the City 
of Dublin, they were giving them double 
representation, because it was computed 
that about 80 per cent of them came into 
town every day, and had their businesses 
there. They had their offices in the 
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City, and. exercised the franchise there, 
and by merely crossing the canal they 
had another vote in the county. Some 
time ago he had discovered that there 
were 600 freemen of the City of Dublin 
alone who lived in Rathmines, and he 
asked the Committee seriously to con- 
sider the importance of the step which 
was now proposed. There was hardly a 
qualified elector in Rathmines who was 
not a qualified elector in the City, and 
by leaving Rathmines outside the City 
boundaries they were practically giving 
all these people two votes. The object 
of the Amendment was merely to de- 
prive about 2,000 of these people of one 
of their two votes. No reason at all had 
been given them by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of the Bill for the in- 
clusion of Pembroke township within 
the City boundaries. That township 
was far more distinct from Dublin than 
any other in the neighbourhood of Dub- 
lin. It was further away, and was more 
distinct in every conceivable way. The 
argument made use of by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General was 
precisely the reverse of that which had 
been used by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke). When 
the Irish Members had asked for an in- 
crease in the number of Members for 
Dublin, they were told that the boun- 
daries were not sufficiently enlarged ; 
and now that they were asking to have 
the boundaries extended, they were told 
that that could not be done, because the 
right hon. Gentleman would have to go 
back on the Bill. This was only an- 
other example of the extraordinary rea- 
sons which they were used to from the 
Treasury Bench. He charged the Go- 
vernment with a culpable disregard of 
the claims of the people of Dublin, and 
with adding to their grievances by 
placing opposition in the way of the 
citizens of Dublin in their attempt to 
secure a measure which was only equi- 
table and just. 

Cotone, COLTHURST said, he would 
advise the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) to institute an inquiry 
into this matter before the stage of Re- 


port. There was a very strong feeling 


in Dublin in consequence of Rathmines 
not having been included in the City. 
It would not interfere in any way with 
the distribution of Members in Ireland. 
If it would have interfered with the 
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Members for the county in any way, he 
should have opposed the suggestion as 
strongly as anyone. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought the 
Government might give way in this 
matter. It was clear that these town- 
ships were as much a part of the City as 
any other parts of the City which were 
as near to the centre of it. It was also 
clear that these places would one of 
these days become part of the Municipal 
Corporation area. It might be argued 
that if this Amendment were agreed to, 
the result would be that the Parlia- 
mentary boundary would extend beyond 
the municipal boundary ; but that state 
of things would be of a very temporary 
nature, because, under any circumstances, 
the great City of Dublin was certain to 
eventually absorb these small places. 
For these reasons, he could not see what 
the difficulties were in the way of the 
Government accepting the Amendment. 
They were not asking for an increase of 
Members; if they were, an argument 
might fairly be raised as to where the 
additional Member was to come from. 
Since it was not proposed to do so, 
however, he did think the Government 
might well agree to the Amendment. 
The case of Glasgow did not at all corre- 
spond with what they proposed to do in 
this case. He did not believe that the 
proposed change would have any poli- 
tical effect whatever. The argument 
against it was all in favour of the people 
in these districts, who wanted to be still 
exempt from the payment of Oity taxes. 
He thought the Government ought to 
give way. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) argued 
that the people in the township of Rath- 
mines were opposed to the proposed 
change. That was very natural for two 
reasons. One was that they wished to 
be exempt from City taxes as long as 
possible, and the other was that they 
desired to retain their two votes—one in 
the City and one in the county. These 
desires, however, did not in any way 
fairly entitle them to those privileges. 
He thought that the arguments of the 
Nationalist Party, who were not par- 
tizan in regard to Dublin matters, ought 
to be considered. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, 
that, although they had no very great 
hope of altering the decision of the Go- 
vernment in this matter, he thought 
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they hada right to resent the deter- 
mination which the Treasury Bench had 
come to. It was a sad thing, when a 
majority of Irish Members came down 
to that House and made a demand upon 
a matter of which they knew much more 
than the Government could possibly 
know, that the Government should put 
themselves in opposition to them. The 
Irish Members would be lacking in their 
duty to the people of these districts, who 
were anxious to be included within the 
boundaries of the City of Dublin, if they 
did not take the opportunity of making 
the Government feel that if the Irish 
Members could not enforce their will in 
that House, they could, at least, enter a 
very strong protest against what was 
positively an insult putupon them. The 
Government had been asked, on a pre- 
vious occasion, by the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) to include these 
places within the City boundaries, and 
to give the City an additional Member 
from the County Tyrone ; but to-day the 
Irish Members had abandoned that 
claim, and in doing so he thought they 
had proved conclusively that they were 
not prompted by any Party feeling at 
all. The hon. Member for Sligo pointed 
out yesterday, in proposing his Amend- 
ment for the acceptance of the Commit- 
tee, that it would be hard to say to 
which Party the additional Member 
would be elected. They could not say 
whether the inclusion of these districts 
would result in a Conservative gain, a 
Liberal gain, or a Nationalist gain ; and 
therefore it should be distinctly under- 
stood that, in making this demand, they 
were acting in no partial spirit, or in 
the hope that the Party which they re- 
presented in that House would obtain 
any benefitfrom it. The principle upon 
which the demand was made was that 
the residents of Rathmines were practi- 
cally, and in every sense of the word, 
residents of Dublin; and why the Go- 
vernment should have decided to practi- 
cally cut the City of Dublin in two was 
a matter which was in itself exceedingly 
extraordinary. Hon. Members from Ire- 
land had urged upon the Government 
the necessity of accepting the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Sligo; 
but they must remember that the pre- 
sent demand which they were making 
was practically unanimously supported 
by Members from Ireland of all shades 
of opinion. The only Irish Member 
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who objected was the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket). 
The Irish Nationalist Members in that 
House were quite accustomed to having 
their demands refused, and their recom- 
mendations treated with no consideration 
at all; but it was a most extraordinary 
thing when the Government refused to 
consider demands made by supporters 
of their own—Irish Members on their 
own side of the House. It might at 
least have been expected that the Post- 
master General would have had some 
consideration for demands put forward 
by hon. Gentlemen like those who were 
always so steady in their support of the 
Government on critical occasions. The 
only reason he could give for this was, 
that Dublin was being arranged in this 
extraordinary way in order to please a 
certain section of the Tory Party in Ire- 
land. They did not know what were 
the arrangements come to between the 
Liberal Ministers and the Gentlemen on 
the Front Bench on the Conservative 
side of the House; but, although they 
were quite ignorant of what took place 
at those mysterious conferences, and 
although they could not say how much 
the Government surrendered, there was 
one thing of which they were certain— 
namely, that in those conferences the 
Government, in many respects, and espe- 
cially in regard to Ireland, made large 
concessions in the interests of the Tory 
Party. Now, the only Member who had 
raised his voice against the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Sligo was the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Dublin University. The 
Liberal Members were almost entirely 
unanimous in their support of the 
Amendment, the Nationalist Members 
were united with the Liberal Members, 
and the only Member from Ireland who 
set his face against this most reasonable 
demand was the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin. 
Tar CHAIRMAN: I must call the 
hon. Member’s attention to the fact that 
he has said that already twice before. 
He is rather wearying the Committee. 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, 
he was exceedingly sorry if he had been 
guilty—unwittingly, he begged to assure 
the Chairman — of transgressing the 
Rules of the House. He did not know 
that he was out of Order in referring to 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN said, he did not 
say that the hon. Member was out of 
Order in referring to the right hon. and 
learned Member for the University of 
Dublin. If the hon. Member had been 
longer in that House he would under- 
stand what he (the Chairman) had said. 
He was not out of Order in referring to 
the right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin, but was wearyin 
the Committee by repeating for a thir 
time the argument about that right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, and the action 
of the Liberal Members from Ireland; 
and wearisome repetition rendered him 
liable to a direction from the Chair to 
stop his speech. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, 
he would try not to be wearisome again. 
The only reason they could give for the 
fact that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’srefusal toaccept thisAmend- _ 
ment was that he had got a few letters 
from certain people in Dublin. The 
Irish Members were merely prompted 
by a desire to make the electoral divi- 
sions of Dublin as complete as possible, 
and as convenient as possible, to the 
people of Dublin. It had been stated 
there—and if it had been stated upon 
any authority it would have been a 
great argument against that Amendment 
—that the people interested were not 
willing to be included within the Oity 
boundaries. That was a statement 
which ought not to be made lightly, 
and when it was made against the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Sligo it should be made with some 
authority to show that it was true. He 
took exception to the statement, because 
he knew that the greater part of the 
people of Rathmines desired to be in- 
cluded within the City. They were al- 
ready citizens of Dublin. They went 
into Dublin every day; and it was a 
matter of regret to them that while they 
were practically Dublin people, and did 
all their business there, they should 
have to put up with the hardship of not 
being able to give their vote in the 
City. Now, the people of Rathmines 
had, so to speak, commissioned his hon. 
Friends there to make out their case in 
that House, and they would certainly 
not attempt to do that if they thought 
that it would not be pleasing to the great 
majority of the people of Rathmines. 
They had had a great many opinions 
expressed by the people of Rathmines 
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on this matter; and it was distinctly the circumstances connected with it. In no 
opinion of the people of Dublin proper, | case was the necessity of dealing with 
and of the people of Rathmines also,' each place according to the peculiar 
that it would be for the interests of each ' circumstances connected with it more 
that Rathmines should be included in striking than in the case of Dublin. He 
the City, which would form one large | did not know what the particular claims 
electoral division, instead of being split of Glasgow were 
up, as it was at present. Inthe case of| Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must call 
London, what had been done? As a| the hon. Gentleman’s attention again to 
matter of fact, London was very pro-'the many times he had repeated his 
perly and carefully distributed into divi-| argument about Glasgow. If he re- 
sions. They had not taken any very peated them any further, he would call 
populous parts of London away and put| upon him to resume his seat without 
them into the county. But in the case | concluding his remarks. 

of Dublin they cut it in two, and prac-| Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, 
tically severed one of the principal por-| he was exceedingly sorry that he had 
tions of Dublin from it. bs course, this | made it necessary for the Chairman to 
matter, in reference to the division of | call him to Order a second time ; but he 
Dublin, might be exceedingly unin- | hoped he should not give further offence. 
teresting to many Members in that; He assured them, however, that although 
House; but he assured the Committee | this was not a matter of interest to a 
that it was only in the interests of the | great many Members, it was a vital 
people they represented that they were point for Irish Members, and the Go- 
thus strongly urging this Amendment. vernment, in refusing to accept this 
He assured the Government also that if| Amendment, were not acting wisely. 
they did not make any concession they | He was sure that all his hon. Friends 
would give very great dissatisfaction to | would be happy if they could come to 
a great many peoplein Ireland. He had | terms with the Government, so that a 
voted for the inclusion of several districts | compromise might be effected; and he 
in the City of Glasgow, because hethought | would point out that so sincere was 
that the Glasgow Members were making ; their desire to come to an understanding 
for Glasgow much the same demand/taat his hon. Friend the Member for 
which the Irish Members were now | Sligo had foregone his claim, which 
making for Dublin; but it was no argu- | they thought they were perfectly entitled 
ment, because the Government refused | to make, for five Members for Dublin. 
to make the concession in the case of} His hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
Glasgow, that they should refuse to; had made out a claim for an additional 
agree to the demands of the Irish Mem-| Member for Dublin. It was a claim 
bers in reference to the capital of their | which the Government admitted to be a 
country. He ventured to say that it strong one, and it was a claim which 
would not be advanced by anyone, not was backed up by the Irish people, and 
even the Scotch Members, that Glasgow it was supported by nearly all the Irish 
held the same position in Scotland as; Members of every shade of opinion; 
Dublin did in his country. Therefore, | and what was the result? It was not 
it was simply ridiculous to say that they | accepted by the Government. The Irish 
were to be told that, because the Go- | people would only be able to find one 
vernment refused to extend the boun-!| explanation of this, and that explana- 
daries of Glasgow, they should also|tion would be that there was some 
refuse to extend the boundaries of|underhand intrigue between the Go- 
Dublin. It was on that ground that| vernment and the Orangemen. When 
they objected altogether to the Re-; the people of Ireland found that the 
distribution Bill. Instead of having wishes of the people of Dublin were set 
had regard to the special claims of Ire- | on one side, in order that the wishes of 
land, the Government and Gentlemen a set of anonymous letter-writers might 
on the Front Opposition Bench jumbled | be met, he thought they would—— 


up the og meee of England, pont It being a quarter before Six of the 


land, and Ireland, and then struck cer- clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
tain lines in regard to proportion of | report Progress. 


population; but it would have been 
much more satisfactory if they had had; Oommittee report Progress; to sit 
regard to Ireland alone and the special | again Zo-morrow. 


Mr. William Redmond 
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CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND 
AFGHANISTAN—THE NEGOTIATIONS. 


Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE : 
Before the House rises, I should like to 
put a Question to the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, as to whether any news has 
been received to-day of importance con- 
nected with the Russian negotiations ? 
‘ Strr CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 

ir. 


MOTION. 


——9—_ 


PUBLIC HEALTH (MEMBERS AND OFFICERS) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Joun Kennaway, Bill to 
amend ‘‘The Public Health Act, 1875,’ with 
respect to the Members and Officers of Local 
Authorities, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Joun Kennaway, Mr. Lona, and Mr. Cowen. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. | Bill 114.] 

House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 26th March, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Biis—First Reading— 
Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) * (57) ; 
Criminal Law Amendment * (58) ; Consoli- 
dated Fund (No. 2)*; Cape of Good Hope 
(Advance) * (59) ; Lunacy Acts Amendment * 
60 


)- : 
Second Reading—Municipal Voters (Relief) * 
(39). 
Committee—Elections (Hours of Poll) * (43). 


SOUTH AFRICA—BECHUANALAND. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp HARRIS asked the noble Earl 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether it was true, as reported in The 
Morning Post of yesterday, and tele- 
graphed from Cape Town, that Sir Her- 
cules Robinson had ordered the pro- 
ceedings instituted by Sir Charles Warren 


with regard to the murderers of Mr. | 


Bethell to be stayed, and had further 
arrested his general course of action in 
Bechuanaland ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, in 
answer to the Question of the noble 
Lord I have to say that we do not 
know anything at the Colonial Office of 
any proposal to stay the proceedings in- 


stituted with regard to the murder of 
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Mr. Bethell; but as regards another 
matter to which it is possible the writer 
of the telegram may have referred, I 
may say that it is the fact that Sir Her- 
cules Robinson has expressed an opi- 
nion that the proceedings against Mr. 
Niekerk for the murder of Mr. Honey 
are ill-advised. One of these trans- 
actions may have been confounded with 
the other; but Iam not awarethat in that 
case any step has been taken by Sir Her- 
cules Robinson to veto, or to put an end 
to those proceedings. I may add that 
there have been differences of opinion 
on points of policy between Sir Charles 
Warren and Sir Hercules Robinson ; 
but nothing that has come to my know- 
ledge would justify the statement which 
has been telegraphed that Sir Charles 
Warren’s course has been arrested. 
Both Sir Charles Warren and Sir Her- 
cules Robinson have referred their dif- 
ferences to Her Majesty’s Government, 
and I am in telegraphic communication 
with them upon the subject. I need 
hardly say that both of these gentlemen 
are very able and efficient public ser- 
| vants, and I venture to hope that their 
differences will be made up, and that 
the country will not lose the advantage 
of their co-operation. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
| wish to ask whether Sir Hercules Robin- 
‘son has taken these proceedings upon 
lthe advice of his Ministers, cr has he 
acted simply as an Imperial officer ? 

THe Eart or DERBY: As to the case 
of Bechuanaland, I apprehend, as that 
is beyond the jurisdiction of the Cape 
Colony, he would be acting entirely 
upon his own responsibility as High 
|Commissioner, and not as Governor of 
the Colony ; but no doubt he would con- 
| sult his Legal Advisers. 


| ARMY AND MILITIA RESERVE FORCES. 
MESSAGE FROM TIE QUEEN. 
| Delivered by The Earl of Kuwsertey, 
and read by The Lorp CHANcELLOR, as 
follows : 
Vicrorta R. 

The present state of public affairs and the 
extent of the demands on the military forces of 
| Her Majesty for the protection of the interests 

of the Empire having constituted, in the opi- 
nion of Her Majesty, acase of great emergency 
‘within the meaning of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment in that behalf, Her Majesty deems it 
proper to provide additional means for Her 
military service, and, therefore, in pursuance — 
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of those Acts, Her Majesty has thought it right 
to communicate to the House of Lords that Her 
Majesty is about to cause Her Reserve Force 
and Her Militia Reserve Force, or such part 
thereof as Her Majesty shall from time to time 
think necessary, to be called out for permanent 


service. 
V. R. 


Ordered, That the said Message be 
taken into consideration Zo-morrow. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
As the noble Earl has not given any 
Notice of this, I wish to ask what the 
course of proceeding will be with re- 
gard to the consideration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Message ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Her 
Majesty’s Message will be taken into 
consideration to-morrow. 


LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
——— a Bill to amend the Acts re- 
ating to lunatics, said, it would be con- 
venient that he should explain that 
the present law was divided into two 
branches. One related to the class which 
it might be convenient to describe as 
Chancery lunatics, whose property was 
administered by the Court under the 
jurisdiction of the Lord Chancellor and 
the Lords Justices. The other related to 
lunatics not in that position. The law 
as to the former was very ancient, going 
back as faras Edward II. It recognized 
the right of the Crown to the care and 
custody of the estates of such persons. 
There were Masters and other officials in 
Lunacy, who acted under the authority 
of the several Acts of Parliament, held 
inquiries, and administered estates, ren- 
dering accounts to the Court. This part 
of the law it was not proposed to alter 
by the present Bill, although one or 
two clauses would effect some extension 
of the powers of the Lord Chancellor 
and the Lords Justices. The principal 
Acts of Parliament which had reference 
to this subject were three in number, 
passed respectively in 1853, 1856, and 
1862, and there were in various other 
Acts particular sections and clauses re- 
ferring to the same subject. The Chan- 
cery lunatics were comparatively few— 
they did not exceed 1,300 in number; 
and the rest of the lunatics through- 
out the country were on a different 
footing. He did not think any Acts 
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were passed with regard to the latter 
class of lunatics until the Reign of 
George III., and it was not till 1845 
that the subject was placed on a firm 
‘and lasting footing. There were now 
nine Acts, beginning with the Act of 1845 
and coming down to an Act passed in 
1863, upon that subject. It was most 
desirable and important that all those 12 
Acts and sections of certain other Acts 
should be consolidated; but it would 
be better not to attempt to pass a Con- 
solidation Bill until it was seen what 
alterations in the law would be made in 
consequence of the present measure. 
When that was done, all the Acts would 
be embodied in a Consolidation Bill, 
which would be introduced either in the 
present, or, more probably, in another 
Session, and by means of which the 
whole law relating to lunacy would be 
presented in one aspect. With regard 
to those lunatics who were not Chancery 
lunatics, and who constituted the great 
majority of the lunatics throughout the 
country, he might state briefly the pre- 
sent state of the law and its administra- 
tion. They might be divided into two 
great classes—pauper lunatics, and pri- 
vate lunatics who were not paupers. 
The pauper lunatics were by far the 
most numerous class; last year they 
numbered 70,470, and of these there 
were in licensed houses 1,398. Of those 
licensed houses there were 35 in the 
Metropolis and 62 in the Provinces. 
At the time the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) addressed the House last 
year, there were in those houses alto- 
gether 4,779 patients. There were of 
hospitals, which were of a more public 
character than licensed houses, 13 for 
lunatics and two for idiots, or a total of 
15, maintained either by endowment or 
subscription. Last year those hospitals 
contained 3,146 patients. In public 
asylums for lunatics generally, there 
were 686 private and 45,164 pauper 
patients. In workhouses there were 
17,377 patients; the out-door pauper 
lunatics were 6,078. There were 314 
in naval and military asylums; and in 
criminal lunatic asylums 535. Besides 
those already mentioned, there were 449 
single patients kept in other houses, con- 
ducted for gain or profit, and visited by 
the Lunacy Commissioners. They were 
a body constituted in the year 1845, 
consisting of three medical and three 
legal Commissioners, all of whom were 





paid, and five Commissioners, with the 
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noble Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury) at ' confinement of persons as lunatics. It 
their head, who were unpaid. They had | had been stated that any man in the 
a general supervision and very extensive | streets could confine anybody else as 
powers over the whole of this great;a lunatic if he got any two medical 
system. Of the Commissioners he could | men, however inexperienced, to sign 
not speak without paying a humble, | a certificate. He could not accept that 
though very inadequate, tribute to the| mode of stating the case. He did not 
invaluable services which had been ren- | believe that anything which could pro- 
dered to the public by them, and par-| perly be so described had ever hap- 
ticularly by his noble Friend (the Earl of pened, or was ever likely to happen. 
Shaftesbury), who had been their Chair- | But what was really possible was that 
man for more than 50 years. Under their ‘an opinion might be obtained from two 
auspices, the enormous abuses which | medical gentlemen, who had to sign 
once prevailed had been swept away. | thecertificate, upon insufficient grounds, 
A Committee of the House of Commons | by relatives or friends of an alleged 
had been appointed in 1860, and another | lunatic, who might be acting in good 
in 1877, to consider various points in con- | faith, but whose motives might not be 
nection with Lunacy Law, and they had | of that absolutely impartial and dis- 
taken a considerable body of evidence on | interested character which was desirable. 
the subject. Some of the cases which had | It was possible, though he was not satis- 
been subjects of complaint were investi- | fied that there was proof of the fact, that 
gated by the Committee in 1877; but | abuses had taken place in that way. In 
the Committee did not think that any | legislating on a subject of this nature, 
serious case of abuse had been estab- | while care should be taken to give the 
lished before them. He would not refer | utmost reasonable security for the li- 
to any particular cases since that time | berty of the subject, nothing should be 
which had come before the Courts of| done that would prevent the prompt 
Justice ; but several of the Judges be- | treatment of patients in the early stages 
fore whom these cases had come had | of lunacy. It should be clearly under- 
expressed strong opinions as to the insuf- | stood that, in a large number of cases 
ficiency of the securities for the liberty | of lunacy, a cure might be effected by 
of the subject under the present state of | prompt treatment, while delay might be 
the law. Their Lordships would find | fatal in many of them; and, therefore, 
embodied in the Bill most, if not all, | the greatest caution should be exercised 
the recommendations of the Committee | in interposing between patients and 
of 1877. The Bill was an honest and | speedy treatment. By the law of Scot- 
carefully-considered attempt to deal with | land no person could be confined as a 
the subject; but he could not conceal | lunatic onthe soleauthority of any private 
from himself that there were some points | individual. The practice was to present 
in it on which considerable difference of | a petition to the Sheriff, accompanied by 
opinion existed, and on one very im-|a statement of the particulars of the 
portant provision he regretted that the | case, and supported by the certificates of 
proposition he had to recommend to the | two medical practitioners, on the strength 
acceptance of the House was notapproved | of which an order could be made for the 
by the noble Earl (the Earl of Shaftes- | reception of the lunatic into an asylum, 
bury) and his Colleagues on the Lunacy | or other proper place of custody. If 
Commission. The Bill did not deal with | the Sheriff was not satisfied with the 
the administrative establishments either | certificates, he could make independent 
of Chancery or the Lunacy Commis- | inquiry. The Scottish law also provided 
sioners, which, on the whole, had worked | means for dealing with cases of ur- 
well and proved satisfactory. He did | gency withoutdelay. Similar provisions 
not say that some changes might not | existed in the legal system of New 
hereafter be necessary in them; but,} York and other parts of the United 
as they formed a collateral branch of | States, in France, and in Germany. The 
the subject, it was not necessary to| Committees of the House of Commons 
encumber this measure with any clauses | which had sat in this country in 1860 
dealing with them. The point to which | and 1877 to consider the Lunacy Laws 
he first wished to allude was the im-| had both reported against that kind of 
portant one as to the state of the law| public intervention, the former con- 
with regard to the initial measures forthe | sidering that it would do more harm 
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than good, and the latter being of 
opinion that even if such intervention 
might do no harm it would do no prac- 
tical good. But, unless he greatly mis- 
took the expressions of learned Judges 
and the demands of public opinion at the 
present time, this question did not stand 
now as it stood either in 1860 or in 1877. 
In principle, it did not seem open to 
doubt that a man’s liberty ought not to 
be interfered with for any long or in- 
definite time without the sanction of 
some public authority ; and in practice, 
the experience of Scotland and other 
countries proved that this principle 
might be satisfied without injury to the 
unhappy class whose liberty was in ques- 
tion, if a measure for that purpose was 
attended by precautions to prevent its 
unguarded application. The Bill he 
was introducing proposed that no per- 
son, not a pauper or criminal lunatic, or 
under the guardianship of the Lord 
Chancellor, should be received or de- 
tained as a lunatic in a hospital, asylum, 
licensed house for lunatics, or for pay- 
ment in any other place, without theorder 
under the hand of a Judge of a Superior 
Court, of a Judge of a County Court, of 
a Stipendiary Magistrate, or of a Justice 
of the Peace having jurisdiction where 
the lunatic was. Should their Lordships, 
during the progress of the Bill, suggest 
any better authority in these cases than 
that of all Justices of the Peace, the 
Government would be ready to give 
further consideration to that part of the 
subject. There must be certificates of 
two medical men, one of whom was to 
be, if possible, the ordinary medical at- 
tendant of the patient; if not, the rea- 
sons were to be stated. The Committee 
of 1877 had suggested that there should 
be statutory declarations ; but it did not 
appear that any advantage would be 
gained by this, while there would be 
the disadvantage of multiplying the 
stages at which application must be 
made toa magistrate. There was, how- 
ever, a clause providing that, in cer- 
tain cases, the same penalty should 
attach as if an oath or statutory declara- 
tion had been made. If the magistrate 
should be satisfied with the evidence of 
lunacy appearing by the medical cer- 
tificates, he might at once make an 
order, or, if not satisfied, appoint a time 
when a further investigation should be 
made. The inquiry was to be conducted 
in private, and those necessarily present 
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were to be bound to keep everything 
secret that had taken place in the course 
of the examination, unless required to 
divulge it by lawful authority. The pa- 
tient was not to be present; but the ma- 
gistrate might, if he thought it necessary, 
visit him. The magistrate was required 
to give his reasons in writing if he 
thought it desirable to dismiss the 
petition. The 8rd clause provided for 
cases of urgency, which were to be 
dealt with, substantially as in Scotland, 
until a magistrate’s order could be ob- 
tained. They had thus done what they 
could to prevent the occurrence of the 
evils apprehended by those who ob- 
jected to the introduction of the magis- 
trate. With regard to pauper lunatics, 
the Bill contained provisions founded 
on the same principle. Besides the se- 
curities which they had endeavoured 
to provide for the initial stages, the 
Bill, in conformity with the recommen- 
dations of the Committee of 1877, pro- 
posed that, within a month after the re- 
ception of the patient into any autho- 
rized establishment, a report, additional 
to those now required, should be made 
to the Commissioners of Lunacy, and 
subsequently an official visit should 
be made as soon as practicable to the 
newly-received lunatic by a Commis- 
sioner or by the Visitors in the district. 
It was proposed that every order made 
should be limited in duration to three 
years, unless the proper medical autho- 
rities certified that the patient ought to 
be detained, in which case the order was 
to be renewed from year to year. At 
the request of any private person, two 
medical men, if authorized by the Com- 
missioners, might visit any lunatic, who, 
with the sanction of the Commissioners, 
might on their report be discharged. 
The Bill also proposed to give to the 
Commissioners large powers, on receiving 
any information that any person was 
treated as a lunatic in any private house 
or any religious establishment, to call 
for information, and, if necessary, to 
visit the place. Power was given to the 
Attorney General and the Home Secre- 
tary to initiate proceedings for any 
offence against the Lunacy Laws. The 
question of licensed houses was one of 
the most important connected with this 
subject. Great objection had been fre- 
quently made to licensed houses, on the 
ground that it was inexpedient that 
any person should have a pecuniary in- 
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terest in the care and continued detention 
of a lunatic who might possibly be better 
off elsewhere. At the present time the 
asylums provided by the County Justices 
were mainly for pauper lunatics, and 
private patients could only be received 
when there was superabundant room, and 
they must then be treated in the same 
manner as paupers. It was proposed by 
the Bill to give greater facilities for ex- 
tending the public asylum system, so 
that it might by degrees become adapted 
to the reception of private non-pauper 
patients. The County and Borough 
Justices were to be authorized to pro- 
vide for the reception of paying patients, 
either in the same buildings with the 
pauper patients, or in special asylums. 
For the purpose of carrying this out, the 
Justices were authorized, if necessary, 
to borrow money. These special asy- 
lums might be either for idiots or luna- 
ties. In addition to the powers pro- 
posed to be given to the Justices, it was 
also intended that the Secretary of State 
should have the same compulsory powers 
with respect to private patients that he 
now possessed with regard to paupers. It 
was hoped, therefore, that the system of 
public asylums would gradually become, 
in anatural way, a substitute for licensed 
houses. At the present time, and look- 
ing to thelarge numberof licensed houses 
and the outlay that had been made upon 
them, it had not been thought advisable, 
or indeed possible, to abolish them com- 
pulsorily. But there would be nothing 
to prevent the Justices from buying the 
licensed houses; though the Bill did not 
propose, as had been proposed in Bills 
introduced into the House of Commons 
in 1880 and 1881, that this should be 
done upon terms to be fixed by the Act, 
or that the amount should be ascer- 
tained by a jury or by arbitrators. 
To suppress those houses on which a 
large outlay had been made, and to 
do it suddenly, without having in the 
meantime made adequate provision for 
the large number of lunatics to be dealt 
with, was a step which could not be re- 
commended. It was, however, proposed 
that after five years no paupers should 
bereceived inlicensed houses, and that no 
fresh licences for private asylums should 
be granted by Justices without the con- 
sent of the Commissioners. There were 
many other provisions in the Bill, on a 
variety of subjects, and particularly 
some as to asylums for imbecile chil- 
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dren capable of profiting by instruction, 
which he hoped would meet with their 
Lordships’ approval. Having laid this 
summary of the Bill before the House, 
he trusted that their Lordships would 
read the Bill a first time. 


Bill to amend the Acts relating to 
lunatics — Presented (The Lorp Cnan- 
CELLOR); read 1*. (No. 60.) 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND RUSSIA. 
ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Lorp STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL, in rising to call attention to the 
meeting of the three Emperors at Skier- 
nievice, in September, 1884; and move 
an humble Address to the Crown for 
any diplomatic correspondence which 
exists from Her Majesty’s Representa- 
tives abroad as to the new concert or 
alliance between the Courts of Germany, 
of Austria, and of Russia, said: My 
Lords, it will not, I think, be difficult 
to show that the Notice I have given, 
although going back to an occurrence of 
the autumn, bears upon the difficulties 
which cause anxiety at present. But noble 
Lords may first inquire where is Skier- 
nievice? It is certainly among the 
places on which geography is rather 
mute, till history has discovered them. 
Who ever heard of Kéniggratz before 
1866? Who knew anything of Sedan 
before 1870, except as a town where a 
peculiar kind of chair was manufactured 
or invented? It is difficult to find 
Skiernievice on actual maps. It will be 
easy upon future ones. It appears to 
be distant about an hour and a-half by 
railway from Warsaw, on the Southern 
journey to Cracow and to Vienna. My 
Lords, the Conference at Skiernievice 
was not the first event which intimated 
the re-union of Austria, Germany, and 
Russia. Last year the Royal Speech at 
Berlin partially acknowledged it. On 
the 4th of April, when the subject was 
referred to in this House, the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Earl Granville) declined to 
question its existence. What took place 
at Skiernievice gave it a degree of form, 
of pomp, and of publicity which had not 
previously existed. It also showed, by — 
vivid details I pass over for compression, 
that Russia was the power to direct, as 
she has often been the power to achieve, 
this kind of combination. The three 
Ministers of the respective States assisted, 
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and had long interviews together. The 
Chancellor of the German Empire, who 
is never present at unmeaning cere- 
monials, by joining it himself declared 
its substance and reality. The choice of 
the locality in Poland was not insignifi- 
cant. These facts will hardly be dis- 
puted or viewed differently ; but it may 
still be asked on what account an open 
and accentuated union of the kind ought 
to be regarded with extraordinary in- 
terest ? 

It cannot be denied, of course, that 
these august Personages are entitled 
to assemble when and where they may 
think proper. It may be granted that 
each, regarded as an individual, has 
special titles to regard, sympathy, or 
approbation in Great Britain. It is 
true also that domestic circumstances 
and traditionary habits explain a dis- 
position upon theiz part to recall from 
time to time the Treaty of September 
14, 1815, by which their brotherhood 
was constituted. But there are import- 
ant grounds on which their formally 
avowed re-union always tends to appre- 
hension among men who reason closely 
as to international affairs. 

The system has been invariably hostile 
to the objects of Great Britain. If it were 
not, why should Mr. Cauning, when act- 
ing for Lord Liverpool and the Conserva- 
tives from 1822 to 1827, have been im- 
mersed in struggles to resist it? If it 
were not, why should Lord Palmerston, 
when acting for the Liberals from 1830 
to 1841, have been in no less animated 
and perpetual collision with it? What- 
ever page you open of their Correspond- 
ence is nearly certain to betray the 
attitude I have referred to. But, going 
beyond the range of our interests, the 
system involves too vast a preponder- 
ance of military power to be consistent 
with the general security. These Em- 
pires united can maintain 1,500,000 
men, at least, for any object they deter- 
mine on. Their Fleets are far from in- 
considerable ; they are reckoned to in- 
clude 77 iron-plated vessels. I before 
remarked that the union has been 
generally brought about by Russia for 
her objects. It owed its birth to Cathe- 
rine iL It was reorganized in 1815 by 
Alexander I. and Madame Krudener. 
The life of Madame Krudener, by Cape- 
figne, explains the subject with autho- 
rity and detail. Although I will not 
recall the history of the system, as I 
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did last year, two illustrations which 
belong to our time may be remembered. 
In 1847, against the vehement remon- 
strances of other Powers, it annihilated 
the independence of Cracow, which dated 
from the Congress of Vienna. In 1877 
it culminated in the late invasion of the 
Ottoman Empire, the fall of its Assem- 
blies, and the revival of the arbitrary 
power which weighs upon it at this 
moment. The union will be always 
dangerous to Sweden on the one side, 
to the Porte upon the other. Its effect 
inevitably is to create a distance between 
Great Britain and the German Empire. 
The German Empire cannot lean at 
once to Russia and Great Britain, even 
if the latter Powers are drawn together 
by the momentary ardour of a Govern- 
ment. Governments arevariable; nations 
go back to their orbit. But when Ger- 
many and Great Britain are estranged, 
the latter is left alone and unsupported 
to contend with France in a variety of 
quarters. The France of M. Jules Ferry 
may be irreproachable; but who can 
guarantee the coming form or future 
disposition of that country? These may 
be mentioned as the standing incon- 
veniences of the alliance now in ques- 
tion. But noble Lords who have been 
in the Consular or Diplomatic Service of 
the Crown may be aware of many which 
escape me. 

It is, however, even more important 
to consider the results or consequences 
which have followed the revival of 
this memorable system since the be- 
ginning of last year, when it became 
visible on the horizon. Russia has 
advanced to Merv, and, later on, to 
Sarakhs. Herat is seriously threatened. 
There is no doubt whatever that the 
—_ retained are within the Afghan 

rontier. The possibility of having to 
defend Afghanistan by arms has now 
become the daily topic of the journalist. 
A world of controversy between Great 
Britain and Germany, which did not for- 
merly exist, has sprung into activity. 
The Chancellor of the German Empire 
has felt bound, in the Assembly at Ber- 
lin, to reprimand the Foreign Office. 
The Foreign Office, to say nothing of 
elaborate apologies in this House, has 
deemed it proper to send written ex- 
planations to the House of Commons. 
A Treaty with Portugal about the Congo 
has been abandoned, because too many 
Powers determined to oppose it. A Con- 
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ference in London was dispersed, be- | son had become the open and indefatig- 
cause it was in vain endeavoured to | able advocate of Russia over a series of 
render it subordinate to any object of | events well known to your Lordships. 
Great Britain. These are the fruits In the March of 1880, he had more sig- 
which, within a twelvemonth, the new nally proclaimed his allegiance. He 
alliance seems to have created. | was forced by the two noble Lords, who 
It is, therefore, a vital matter to con- | had the whole position in their hands, 
sider in what manner it originated. I rely into what many felt to be disastrous, but 
on the indulgence of the House while what all saw to be at least uncalled for and 
dwelling for a moment on this topic. It | unnecessary, eminence. Let me remind 
is beyond my power to do it justice. It| the House in what manner a new Holy 
must be remembered that in 1879, under | Alliance inevitably followed so astonish- 
the direction of Prince Bismarck, the | ing an incident. 
alliance vanished altogether. Well might; My Lords, when, in 1879, the au- 
enlightened politicians at that time have | thorities at Berlin broke up the Alli- 
exclaimed that fate bestowed what! ance of the Three Powers, which had 
hope could scarcely realize or dream of. | maintained itself since 1870, without 
In 1880 the dreaded union was remote. | secret or official knowledge we may see 
Germany and Austria were both eman-| that they did so at no little hazard, 
cipated from the influence of Russia.| at no inconsiderable sacrifice. Ever 
What happened to revive it ? since the death of the Czarina Elizabeth, 
My Lords, if I touch upon domesticin- | which gave its last turn to the Seven 
cidents, it is only because some of them | Years’ War, Russia has perpetually 
have been a potent factor in European his- | aimed at influence in Berlin. Military 
tory, and are thus immediately connected | orders have been lavished, favours have 
with the Notice have given. TheGeneral | been multiplied, diplomacy has been ex- 
Election overthrew Lord Beaconsfield. | hausted, to obtain it. Beyond that, the 
A Liberal majority was formed, of which | two capitals, although separate 1,000 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State for | miles, from no great centre intervening, 
Foreign Affairs and a noble Marquess | seem to be next door to one another. 
who for six years had acted with him in| There is a steady flow of thought and 
the House of Commons were the ac- | intercourse between them. Ties of blood 
cepted and indisputable Leaders. The | have interwoven the two dynasties. The 
two were not identified with Russia in| Czar Nicholas alluded to them with 
any marked degree, although it would | solemnity and even pathos on his death- 
be incorrect to say that they had shown | bed. The two Powers have been inti- 
peculiar vigilance in watching her en- | mately blended by the struggle with the 
croachments. It is, however, true that} First Napoleon. The fall of Poland 
when a great occasion took place at St. | has increased their solidarity. In 1870 
James’s Hall in 1876 to form a Russian | Russia was thought to have placed Ger- 
Party they were both conspicuously ab-| man arms under important obligations. 
sent. There was nothing, on the whole, to | It is, of course, remembered that she 
prevent a strict co-operation upon their | was once a formidable enemy of Prussia. 
part with the line which Germany and | In spite of all these weighty and allur- 
Austria had adopted. It was essential | ing grounds for permanent connection, 
to the foreign policy of the United King-| in 1879 a new conclusion was arrived 
dom that they should, according to the | at, a new departure happened. At that 
programme held out for upwards of five | time the support of this country in the 
years when Lord Beaconsfield retired, | higher path adopted might be counted 
themselves fill up the vacancy created. | on. Great Britain was not under the con- 
What followed? To the dismay of|trol of Russia. Nor was there any 
Europe beyond the Russiau Frontier, in| reason to suppose that the lapse of 
oblivion of engagements and of usages, | power from Conservatives to Liberals, 
with no political necessity or popular | if destined to occur, would bring Great 
demand to justify so violent a measure, | Britain under such an influence. By 
the noble Earl and noble Marquess took | Liberals the Crimean War had been 
upon themselves to reinstate the Leader | sustained. By Liberals the Treaties of 
who had abdicated for them. I mention / 1856 had been established. The two 
it historically, and not in any spirit of | Leaders of the Party had the aspect I 
invective. But that distinguished per-| have spoken of already. The startling 
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event it has been requisite to glance at 
placed our country in alignment with 
the Power which Germany had quitted. 
But still no prompt retaliation was 
adopted, and no vindictive step was 
taken. A protest came, indeed, from 
Austria. Otherwise a locus penitentie 
was afforded. A First Minister, who 
has been Russian in his language, may 
not be Russian in his policy. Or if he 
is, his Colleagues may be led to throw 
off an irregular usurping yoke to which 
they have submitted in a moment of 
despondency or weakness. Unfortu- 
nately, a series of transactions closed 
all hope, all possibility of that kind. Its 
last and most emphatic phase appeared 
at Copenhagen. Is it not rational to 
think that the German Empire may be 
led to disregard the vast inheritance of 
Peter the Great, and the agglomerations 
which have followed; but not to poise 
itself against the power of the Czar and 
that of the United Kingdom both to- 
gether? Is it not just to reason that 
the German Empire may be drawn to 
independence of the greatest Military 
Power of the world; but not when the 
greatest Naval Power of the world is 
flung into the same compartment of the 
balance? In the meanwhile, M. de 
Giers—it is not a reproach, but, on the 
contrary, a tribute—has been an inde- 
fatigable agent. No wonder he was 
listened to, when he could urge that he 
was only leading the German Empire 
from a path on which its just and indis- 
pensable support had been capriciously 
annihilated. The evil first betrayed 
itself at Dantzig. It grew apace. It 
was matured at Skiernievice. It is in- 
vincible until you take away the cause 
which has produced it. 

But if we consider how the new alli- 
ance was produced, we see at once how it 
may gradually be terminated. A Russian 
flag must cease to hover over Downing 
Street and Whitehall. But I do not ask 
your Lordships to be sanguine. The 
effect may not be instantaneous. You can- 
not blot out Skiernievice from the annals 
of diplomacy. It would ill become the 
Rulers in Berlin, whom we have driven 
to the arms of Russia, to shake off the 
embrace the very moment that it ceases 
to be essential to their safety. They 
must be faithful to propriety ; they must 
be jealous of appearances; they must 
be loyal to engagements. But when it 
is no longer dangerous and imprudent 
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to revert to it, new incidents may soon 
arise to re-establish the policy of 1879, 
which we have blindly forced them to 
surrender. In the case supposed, events 
may happen to release both Germany 
and Austria from the new Alliance, they 
have incurred no reproach and no re- 
sponsibility in joining. My Lords, it is 
common out-of-doors to ask —in very 
unreflecting quarters— why the Ger- 
man Empire is so much less friendly 
to Great Britain than it used to be; as 
if no provocation had been offered; as 
if no outrage had arisen; as if the 
wanton resolution to unite with Russia 
in 1880; as if the persisting march 
along a Russian line for five years sub- 
sequent, was not, after the event of 
1879, a cause of unavoidable estrange- 
ment? 

It may be asked, perhaps, in refer- 
ence to the Motion I submit, is any in- 
formation wanted? My Lords, a de- 
scription of what occurred at Skiernie- 
vice and the impression it produced 
from the Consul General at Warsaw 
would be, in a high degree, appropriate. 
For an event of this kind we ought not 
to be dependent wholly upon special 
correspondents, however graphic and 
industrious. It would also be desir- 
able to know from our Representative 
at Buda-Pesth in what manner the new 
union is regarded in Hungarian assem- 
blies which have so great an influence 
over the policy of Austria. M. Tisza, the 
Hungarian First Minister, endeavoured 
to persuade the world on one occasion 
that Russia has been absorbed by Ger- 
many and Austria, instead of reaching 
her original ascendancy. Oan that opi- 
nion be corroborated? Of all revela- 
tions the most precious, if we could 
have it, would be the judgment of the 
late Lord Ampthill as to the re-union of 
the Emperors. It is true his lamented 
death took place on the 26th of 
August, and the conference began on 
the 15th of September; but for many 
months he must have been prepared for 
such a demonstration. Few in the 
House would disagree with me as to the 
gravity with which he would be heard 
or read upon a subject of this character. 
His long residence at Berlin of nearly 
15 years had made him not only a Re- 
presentative of the Queen, but an ac- 
cepted member of the German Empire. 
His photograph may be seen in shop 
windows of its capital. He is remem- 
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bered by the lowest as well as by the 
highest circles of society. His mental 
power was esteemed where the standard 
of mental power may well be deemed 
a high and an exacting one. The 
most discordant elements united in re- 
garding him with confidence and fa- 
your. He joined, more than any other 
man, the solidity of a Professor to the 
accomplishment and tact of a Diploma- 
tist. Having often seen him at his post, 
I am in some degree a witness. If an 
Ambassador could have maintained the 
German Empire on the path embraced 
in 1879, he would have been qualified 
to do so. But no Ambassador could 
overcome the motives to abandon it, 
which I have touched upon this even- 
ing. His parting counsels may be in 
some degree elicited. 

There is one objection against which 
the Notice ought, perhaps, to be defended. 
It is thought by some that Egypt ought 
alone to occupy the House when foreign 
policy is mooted. I cannot acquiesce in 
that opinion. Egypt is but a corner of 
the area in which important problems 
are arising. We forget sometimes that 
Egypt is in Africa. But, setting that 
aside, does anyone suppose that the 
united force of Austria, Germany, and 
Russia has no influence on what may 
pass between Khartoum and Alexan- 
dria? Remember there are two Powers 
who would drive you out of Egypt al- 
together, if at liberty to do so. France 
would drive you out; because, accord- 
ing to traditions from the beginning of 
the century and the First Napoleon, 
they claim ascendancy over that region. 
The Sublime Porte would drive you out; 
because it is the Suzerain authority, and 
because Great Britain went there with- 
out a mandate from the Sultan. The 
gigantic combination I have brought 
before the House to-night may render 
either of these Powers irresistible by 
merely whispering behind it. 

Another objection is that, as the Con- 
ference at Skiernievice happened in Sep- 
tember, it might have been discussed 
while this House was sitting in the 
autumn. No doubt, the facts were then, 
as much as now, in evidence before us. 
No doubt, the same considerations on the 
tendency of such an union might have 
been submitted. But at that time it was 
not possible, as now it is, to indicate the 
mode by which the danger may be ob- 
viated. To speak on the Holy Alliance, 
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unless you have some counsel to suggest, 
would be as puerile a labour as to de- 
bate upon tyrannicide, the freedom of 
the Press, the death of Charles I., or 
any large and long-exhausted topic, on 
which our minds in younger days may 
have been exercised. In October and 
November it was thought that the exist- 
ing Ministerial arrangements were es- 
sential to a particular transaction—a 
particular solution on an internal topic 
generally aimed at. They are essential 
to nothing now except the aggravated 
prospect of a war with Russia, and the 
obvious inability to guide it. They are 
essential to nothing now except the 
deeper risk, the more complete humilia- 
tion of the Empire. I beg to make the 
Motion of which I have given Notice. 

Moved, “That an humble Address be pre 
sented to Her Majesty for any diplomatic cor- 
respondence which exists from Her Majesty’s 
Representatives abroad as to the new concert or 
alliance between the Courts of Germany, of 
Austria, and of Russia.””"—(T7he Lord Stratheden 
and Campbell.) 


Taz Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I am exceedingly sorry that my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Earl Granville) is not 
present, having been called to Windsor; 
and I am more sorry because he would 
have been able, from his great knowledge 
of foreign affairs, to have followed the 
noble Lord through the very intricate 
maze of considerations upon the subject 
which he has unfolded. I was unable to 
follow the noble Lord, and the House will 
pardon me if I do not make a speech upon 
foreign affairs generally, and enter upon 
the theme of the speech of the noble 
Lord, which covered events from the 
Treaty of the second partition of Poland 
down to the Treaty of San Stefano. 

Lorp STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL said, he had referred to such 
events last year, but not on this occasion. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Then 
I am still more at a loss, because I 
thought the noble Lord’s speech had 
reference to the Holy Alliance; but 
whatever that may be, I have very little 
to say upon the Motion. Her Majesty’s 
Government have no official knowledge 
of what passed between the three Sove- 
reigns; but they are perfectly willing 
to accept the non-official statement which 
has appeared, that the object of the 
meeting was for the purpose of showing 
the union which exists between the 
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three Great Powers, and. talking over 
politics generally; but that there was 
no Treaty between the three Sovereigns, 
and no intention on the part of the Sove- 
reigns there assembled to do anything 
which would be inimical, but rather to 
do that which would be favourable, to 
the peace of Europe. Beyond that I 
cannot say anything about that meeting. 
Then as regards Papers, there are none 
which can be produced. There are a 
few of a confidential character, but they 
cannot be produced. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I think it is to be regretted that 
the noble Lord brought forward his 
Motion at a time when the noble Earl 
the Secretary of State is not present, for 
IT have no doubt the noble Earl would 
have given more consideration to it; 
but, at the same time, I do not think we 
can discuss it with advantage in his ab- 
sence, and, perhaps, the present state of 
affairs does not lend itself to a discussion 
such as the noble Lord invites. 

Lorpv STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL said, that if no Correspondence 
on the subject was available for being 
presented, the Motion might be with- 
drawn without any impropriety. As to 
the remark of the noble Marquess op- 
posite (the Marquess of Salisbury), he 
ought to mention that he had gone on, 
in the absence of the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
with the express concurrence of the 
Government. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN) — 
GENERAL GRAHAM’S FORCE— 
ACTION ON MARCH NEAR 
SUAKIN. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv GREVILLE: My Lords, per- 
haps, before putting the Question I have 
placed upon the Paper, I may explain 
that it will be more convenient if I ask 
the Question of my noble Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for War. The 
reason why I addressed the Question to 
His Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief was that I thought no one would 
be so well able to explain to the House 
the particulars of this unfortunate and 
calamitous affair as His Royal High- 
ness; for we all know the very long 
experience which His Royal Highness 
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has had in connection with the Army, 
and his opinion would have been re- 
ceived by the country with some sort of 
feeling of comfort. I can hardly help 
stating now that there is a feeling exist- 
ing, not only in the country, but in the 
Army, that these disasters which have 
occurred would not have happened if 
ordinary precautions had been taken. 
Since putting this Question on the Paper 
I am told that a zereba has been de- 
stroyed, and I believe it is now occupied 
by an Arab force. I am also informed 
that a convoy of camels on its march has 
also been entirely destroyed; and I 
should like to know if there is any truth 
in the report that a number of camels, 
or other beasts of burden, supposed to 
be conveying water to the troops, had 
not, when they arrived, a drop of water 
in their water tanks? I will, therefore, 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, Whether, having regard to the 
unusually heavy loss of officers and men, 
and the almost complete annihilation of 
transport in the advance made on Sunday 
last from Suakin, attributed to the neg- 
lect of the most ordinary military pre- 
cautions, when advancing in an enemy’s 
country, the General commanding on 
that occasion still retains the confidence 
of the War Department? But if my 
noble Friend would prefer it, I will will- 
ingly postpone my Question until after 
the Easter Holidays, when, perhaps, 
more information may have been ob- 
tained. 

Lorp DE ROS: My Lords, I am very 
glad to hear that the Question of the 
noble Lord has been transferred from 
His Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief to the Under Secretary of State 
for War, because I think that it is quite 
contrary to all precedent in this House 
that a Question of that kind should be 
addressed to His Royal Highness, and 
that His Royal Highness should have 
to answer such a Question as that. I 
cannot help thinking it is very impolitic 
to put a Question of that kind at the 
present time to anybody. The Under 
Secretary cannot know all the circum- 
stances of the affair, and I do not see 
how he can answer it. It would be 
positively unfair to make an answer to 
such a Question without having the 
fullest cognizance of every single detail 
connected with the matter. I do not 
wish to go into the particulars; but I 
would say that the despatch which was 
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sent from General Graham had this one 
paragraph— 

‘‘That he deeply regretted the very serious 
loss, but that he was of opinion that General 
M‘Neill had done everything that was possible 
under the circumstances,” 


That, my Lords, was the report of Ge- 
neral Graham, the Commander of the 
Forces at Suakin. If we are not to 
accept the telegraphic reports which 
come from our General Officer, I really 
do not see how we are to carry on the 
business of war. The authority of those 
in command over those under them would 
be weakened, and it would be impos- 
sible to expect them to do justice to the 
work in which they were engaged, if 
their conduct was impugned in this 
manner, without full examination and 
inquiry. Though I abstain from men- 
tioning details in this matter, I would 
say that General M‘Neill served with 
great gallantry at Lucknow. He was 
in the Red River Expedition, and in the 
New Zealand and Ashantee Wars; and 
I am sure, if this matter comes to a Court 
of Inquiry, he will be perfectly able 
answer every charge that can be brought 
against him. 

Lorpv NAPIER or MAGDALA: My 
Lords, I beg to say a word in support of 
what the noble Lord has stated. I think 
it would make the service of this country 
in the field extremely difficult, if officers 
were to be put on their trial in this House 
on the information of a telegram, or 
of sensational letters from special cor- 
respondents. General Graham com- 
manded with great success at Tel-el- 
Kebir, and won the confidence of his 
Commander and of every man under 
whom he served. He afterwards gained 
two decisive victories upon the ground 
where he is now operating, and we 
may be sure that he is perfectly com- 
petent to judge of what took place upon 
the spot, and we shall have full informa- 
tion from him upon the affair when he 
is able to send it. We shall then be able 
to judge of what has been done, and 
whether General M‘Neill’s conduct has 
been in accordance with the principles 
of war, or whether it has not. At pre- 
sent it would be quite premature for 
your Lordships to form any opinion upon 
the question raised by the noble Lord, 
and I trust that the noble Lord will think 
it wise to withdraw his Question. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I also trust the noble Lord will 
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listen to the appeal which has been made 
to him. I think it is the view of the 
House that the Question should not be 
put. I confess that, after what has been 
stated by distinguished military autho- 
rities, and this being a somewhat new 
case, I am disposed to move that the 
Question be not put. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I am advised that there may be 
a difficulty in the way of the noble Mar- 
quess making an actual Motion, because 
what is before the House is not a 
Motion, but a Question. I agree en- 
tirely with what the noble Marquess has 
said as to the impropriety of the Ques- 
tion being put. Itis perfectly obvious 
that this is neither the time nor the 
place to examine into this affair. I ex- 
press no opinion whatever beyond saying 
that this is neither the time nor the 
place, and I hope the noble Lord will 
see fit to withdraw the Question. 

Lorp GREVILLE: My Lords, after 
what has fallen from the other side, and 
from the noble Lords on the Front 
Benches, I shall certainly withdraw the 
Question. 


ARMY—THE MILITARY EXPEDITION 
TO THE SOUDAN—DEFECTIVE AM- 
MUNITION. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount BURY, in rising to call 
attention to the fact that at Abu Klea 
and at Metemmeh the ammunition sup- 
plied to the troops was defective, and 
that at the former battle the machine 
gun supplied to the troops stuck and 
became useless; that the same thin 
occurred again to the machine gun ra | 
in the affair at the advance zareba on 
the 22nd instant; to inquire whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will produce 
and lay on the Table a Report in which 
General Sir Frederick Roberts made 
complaint of similar defects to those 
now adverted to; and to inquire, further, 
whether any other officers had made 
similar complaints? said, everything that 
affected the welfare of our soldiers was 
of importance ; and if it were true that 
some of the cartridges served out to the 
troops were defective, he should like to 
give Her Majesty’s Government an op- 
portunity of saying what had been done 
to remove the complaint. Although the 
information they had received was from 
the letters of special correspondents only, 
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yet the fact that in many instances they 
were very distinguished men rendered 
their opinion of considerable weight. 
They were told that at Abu Klea 
and several other battles the cartridges 
stuck in the Martini-Henry rifle to a 
very considerable extent. The rifles 
that became jammed were useless; and 
if this happened in the midst of a sudden 
rush of the enemy, our soldiers had not 
fair play and disaster was courted. Not 
only did the special correspondents now 
in the field speak of the defective car- 
tridges, but he had heard in conversa- 
tion the same complaint made by many 
military officers. No later than last year 
in India, during some field movements 
on an extensive scale, he was told that 
the number of rifles that became useless 
was extraordinary. He knew that Sir 
Frederick Roberts had sent home a short 
pithy Report so condemnatory of the 
cartridges that he trusted to hear that 
the matter had received the immediate 
and serious attention of the Authorities. 

THe Eart or MORLEY said, he en- 
tirely agreed with the noble Lord opposite 
that there could be no more important 
question than this. With regard to the 
case of the small arms ammunition, he 
was aware that there had been a report 
as to the jamming of the Boxer cartridge 
at Abu Klea, and Lord Wolseley had 
also made representations with regard 
to the cartridge. Before that time, how- 
ever, he was bound to say they had had no 
complaints, and there had been no rea- 
son to suppose that the supply of ammu- 
nition was defective. The noble Viscount 
had referred to the great authority of 
Sir Frederick Roberts. He had inquired 
in every hole and corner of the War 
Office as to any Report from Sir Frede- 
rick Roberts with reference to the Boxer 
cartridge, which he might say was re- 
commended by the Committee who sat 
in 1871. 

Viscount BURY said, that the Re- 
port he referred to was dated March, 
1884. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, he 
should like to know how the noble Vis- 
count obtained that Report ; he himself 
knew nothing about it, and it had not 
yet reached the professional officers in 
the War Office. The only Report he 
could find was one issued in 1880. 
At that time a Circular had been 
issued to the officers commanding Bri- 
tish regiments under General Roberts 
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with a view of ascertaining whether the 
Martini- Henry rifle and ammunition 
acted satisfactorily in action. The ques- 
tion of whether the Martini-Henry was 
liable to jam in action was answered 
favourably, and General Roberts re- 
ported that the rifle was, on the whole, 
satisfactory and had jammed but slightly, 
except onits first issue, necessitating some 
slight alteration. As far as he knew, 
the only complaints made were of a cer- 
tain number ot accidents attributed to 
the presence of sand in the rifle. Some 
years ago complaints had been made of 
accidents due to a weakness in the form 
of the extractor, which had been put 
right. No complaints had been made 
as to the Boxer cartridge. He would 
eee out that at present they knew very 
ittle about the causes of this jamming. 
Lord Wolseley had made certain repre- 
sentations on the subject, and it was 
under consideration whether they should 
not at once send out a supply of what 
were called solid-drawn cartridges if 
possible. It was, however, by no means 
certain that solid-drawn cartridges would 
not have jammed under the same condi- 
tions. The Boxer cartridge had one 
considerable advantage over the solid- 
drawn, in that it was lighter than the 
solid-drawn by about two ounces in every 
10 cartridges; and he need hardly point 
out how important it was that any addi- 
tion to the weight carried should be 
guarded against. No doubt the solid- 
drawn cartridges had certain advantages 
over the Boxer. They were not so liable 
to injury by wet or from rough usage. 
In the absence of any detailed informa- 
tion he was not very willing to attempt 
an explanation. But there was no doubt 
that the presence of sand in the rifle 
might, to some extent, account for what 
had been complained of. With regard 
to the Gardner gun, it must be borne in 
mind that the five-barrelled gun was 
only supplied to the Navy. They had 
no report of its jamming last year or at 
present, although he admitted that in 
the newspapers reports had appeared 
that the gun had jammed in action. 
They had at present no information on 
that subject. The five-barrelled Gardner 
was not sent out for the use of the troops, 
except those from the ships, the military 
weapon having two barrels. He could 
assure the noble Lord that the Autho- 
rities were investigating this matter, and 
would take care that any representation 
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from Lord Wolseley was promptly at- 
tended to. 

Lorpv DORCHESTER asked whether 
it was not the case that there were va- 
rious descriptions of Martini-Henry cart- 
ridges, and that an inferior description 
had been adopted on account of its 
cheapness ? 

THe Eart or MORLEY explained 
that there were two descriptions of 
Martini-Henry cartridges. They were 
both of metal, but one was rolled and 
the other solid-drawn, the former being 
called the Boxer. It was actually a fact 
that in 1871 a Committee had recom- 
mended that the solid-drawn cartridge 
should be used for practice, since the 
cases could be refilled, and the Boxer on 
general service. 


ARMY — THE ROYAL MILITARY 
ACADEMY, WOOLWICH—NEW 
BUILDINGS. 

QUESTION. 

Viscount ENFIELD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for War, Whether the 
estimate for building the new wing at 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
was provided for in the Army Estimates 
of 1885-86 and subsequently struck out ; 
whether it is the case that 240 young 
gentlemen of 18 years and upwards are 
now lodged in 181 rooms; and whether 
the contributions of the extra cadets, 
amounting to about £1,600 a year, might 
not help to provide the interest and a 
sinking fund for the cost of the new 
building, said to be estimated at 
£22,000 ? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY, in reply, 
said, that no such provision as that 
referred to in the first part of the Ques- 
tion had been made in the Estimates of 
this year ; but he was bound to say that 
the question of providing additional ac- 
commodation had been considered before 
the Estimates had been framed, and in 
consideration of the great expenditure 
upon other Services it had been omitted 
from this year’s Estimates. He was 
authorized to say that the Secretary of 
State for War was reconsidering the 
question of whether Estimates should 
not be prepared. He would like to 
correct one figure given by the noble 
Viscount. There were only 203 cadets 
instead of 240, and it must be remem- 
bered that of these 181 rooms 32 were 
especially adapted for three cadets. 


{Marcn 26, 1885} 
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BURGH POLIOE AND HEALTH (SCOTLAND) 
BILL, [H.L.] (No. 57.) 

A Bill for regulating the police and sanitary 
administration of towns and populous places ; 
and for facilitating the union of police and 
=e administration in burghs in Scotland : 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
[H.L.] (No. 58.) 

A Bill to make further provision for the pro- 
tection of women and girls, the suppression of 
brothels, and other purposes : 

Were presented by the Earl of Datuovsie ; read 
ge, 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (NO. 2) BILL. 


Read 1*; and to be read 2* To-morrow ; and 
Standing Order No. XXXYV. to be considered in 
order to its being dispensed with (The L£arl 
Granville). 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE (ADVANCE) BILL. 


Read 1*; to be printed ; and to be read 2* 7'o- 
morrow ; and Standing Order No. XXXV. to be 
considered in order to its being dispensed with. 
(The Earl Granville.) (No. 69.) 


House adjourned at a querter past 
Seven o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 26th March, 1885. 


MINUTES.]— Pusiic Birits — Resolution in 
Committee—Egyptian Loan—r.P. 

Second Reading—Royal Irish Constabulary Re- 
distribution * [105}. 

Committee—Report—Army (Annual) [104]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—o—_ 

LONDON, TILBURY, AND SOUTHEND 
RAILWAY BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Second Reading be deferred 
till Tuesday 14th April.”—(Sir Charles 
Forster.) 

Mr. RITCHIE, who had the follow- 
ing Notice on the Paper :— 

‘To move, That this}House declines to assent 
to the Second Reading of a Private Bill which 
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proposes to set aside the provisions of ‘ The Dis- 
used Burial Grounds Act, 1884,’ ”’ 
said, he did not propose to oppose the 
ostponement of the Bill, but he felt 
hou to draw the attention of the 
House to the great inconvenience which 
attended the constant postponement of 
Private Bills. This Bill, which had 
now been postponed on three or four 
different occasions, involved a very 
serious principle—the principle of setting 
aside a Public Act of Parliament very 
recently passed, besides other principles 
which, in his opinion, were hardly less 
objectionable, and the Bill itself natu- 
rally excited, in consequence, very con- 
siderable interest. Hon. Members came 
down to the House from time to time 
prepared to discuss the provisions of 
the Bill with a view of giving a vote 
upon them, and time after time they 
were put off by the further postpone- 
ment of the Bill. He had no complaint to 
make personally, because the Gentlemen 
who were opposing the Bill had always 
courteously given him Notice of their in- 
tention to postpone it. It was the general 
inconvenience of which he complained ; 
and he had thought it right, although 
he was not prepared to oppose the 
postponement now asked for, to call the 
attention of the House and those who 
were in charge of the Bill to the serious 
inconvenience he had mentioned. He 
would add further that, while not op- 
posing the postponement now, he should 
certainly oppose any further postpone- 
ment when the day now fixed for the 
second reading arrived. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER wished to say, 
on the part of the Government, that he 
entirely endorsed every word that had 
fallen fromthe hon. Memberforthe Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) as to the unde- 
sirability of these frequent postpone- 
ments of measures which, although 
introduced as Private Bills, really in- 
volved principles of public importance 
and the setting aside of provisions of 
general legislation in which many hon. 
Members took interest. He only hoped 
the promoters would not attempt any 
further postponement of the present 
Bill; but if they did, he should cer- 
tainly support the hon. Member in re- 
sisting it. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
14th April. 


Mr. Ritchie 


Ways and Means— 


{COMMONS} 
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SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE. 
Resolved, That, whenever the House 
meets at Two of the clock, the Sittin 
of the House shall be held subject to 
the Resolutions of the House of the 30th 
of April1869.—(Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 


ARMY AND MILITIA RESERVE FORCES, 
MESSAGE FROM HER MAJESTY. 

Message from Her Majesty brought 
up, and read by Mr. Speaker (all the 
Members being uncovered), as follow- 
eth :— 

VICTORIA R. 

The present state of public affairs and the extent 
of the demands on the Military Forces of Her 
Majesty for the protection of the interests of the 
Empire, having constituted in the opinion of Her 
Majesty a case of great emergency within the 
meaning of the Acts of Parliament in that behalf, 
Her Majesty deems it proper to provide additional 
means for the Military Service ; and, therefore, 
in pursuance of those Acts, Her Majesty has 
thought it right to communicate to the House of 
Commons that Her Majesty is about to cause Her 
Reserve Force and Her Militia Reserve Force, or 
such part thereof, as Her Majesty shall from time 
to time think necessary, to be called out for per- 
manent service. VR. 

26th March 1885. 


Ordered, That Her Majesty’s Most 
Gracious Message be taken into Con- 
sideration upon Monday next. 


QUESTIONS. 


—— 6 — 


WAYS AND MEANS— THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT—LICENCE DUTIES (IRE- 
LAND). 

Mr. BIGGAR asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If, when framing the 
Budget Bill, he will take into considera- 
tion the inequalities between the Licence 
Duties payable in Ireland, where the 
drink is to be consumed off the premises, 
and, on the other hand, when consumed 
either on or off the premises, as buyer 
may prefer; whether he will have any 
objection to the same scale of Duties 
payable for full retail licences being ap- 
plied to licences which only permit sale 
for consumption off the premises; and, 
whether it is a fact that the lowest 
charge for a spirit grocers’ licence in 
Ireland is £9 18s. 53d. while in Scotland 
the cost is £4 4s. the latter including 
the sale of beer ? 
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TaeCHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumpers): I am happy 
to take into consideration any financial 
proposal made by the hon. Member, 
who, I am glad to observe, takes an 
interest in economy; but with reference 
to his first two Questions, I must not at 

resent give the faintest hint to the 

ouse of what may or may not be 
contained in the approaching Budget. 
As to his third Question, it is true that 
the minimum charge in Ireland for 
what is known as a grocer’s licence is 
£9 18s. 5}d., while in Scotland it is 
£4 4s., the latter including permission 
to sell beer. There are some differences 
in the hours of sale in favour of Ireland, 
and the Scotch minimum is on a house 
valued at less than £10, while the Irish is 
on a house valued at £25. But the origin 
of the difference is that the Scotch scale 
was the outcome of what is known as 
the Forbes Mackenzie adjustment in 
1853, and the Irish scale was settled in 
1825, when it was thought fit to inter- 
pose a third licence between that of the 
hotelkeeper and that of the publican. 
I could not, however, discuss the matter 
adequately within the limits of an an- 
swer to a Question. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAIN- 
AGE (IRELAND) — THE RIVER BANN. 

Sir THOMAS M‘CLURE asked the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether any conclusion in reference to 
Bann Drainage, in regard to which a 
deputation waited upon His Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland last year, 
has been arrived at by the Irish Govern- 
ment ; if so, what that decision was, and 
why it has not been carried into effect ; 
and, whether any or what steps will be 
taken, or help afforded, to remove or 
mitigate the evils of the system under 
which a large district is annually flooded, 
seeing that a large sum has been raised 
by taxation, and a considerable tax is 
still levied upon the occupiers for drain- 
age and navigation purposes ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: My hon. Friend 
may feel assured that the Government 
are quite alive to the local importance 
of this matter, which, however, is only 
to a limited extent within their duties. 
Certain proposals have been made by 
the Irish Government to the Treasury 
which are still under discussion between 
the two Departments. In any arrange- 
ment that may be made it would be 
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desirable that the Boards now havin 
authority over the River Bann should 
be united into one, with power to con- 
sider the desirability of continuing or 
discontinuing the navigation. Perhaps 
my hon. Friend will put another Ques- 
tion on the subject after the Recess, 
when I hope to be able to give a more 
definite answer. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—ACCELERA- 
TION OF MAILS TO THE WEST. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Postmaster 
General, If the negotiations as to the 
acceleration of the Mail Service between 
Dublin and the West of Ireland have 
yet reached a definite result ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: In reply 
to the Question of the hon. Member, I 
beg to state that, after an interview with 
the Chairman and one of the Directors 
of the Midland Great Western Railway 
Company, at which the subject of acce- 
rating the day mail service on their line 
was fully gone into, I made the Com- 
pany an offer which they have since de- 
clined, and I am equally unable to accept 
the proposal they made. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: Would 
the right hon. Gentleman say whether 
the offer made by the Government was 
an advance on the offer made by the 
late Postmaster General ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE could not say 
what the offer made by the late Post- 
master General was. 

Mr. SEXTON: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman any objection to say what 
the offer was? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I think it 
undesirable to state what offer I 
made. 


EGYPT (THE MILITARY EXPEDITION) 
—THE ROYAL MARINES AT SUAKIN. 


Coronet NORTH asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, The name of the Field 
Officer in command of the Royal Ma- 
rines under Commodore Molyneux, re- 
ferred to by him on the 16th instant as— 

‘‘ Having done such good service that, asa 
reward, they are to occupy the place of honour, 
which was the post of danger, under General 
Graham ?”’ , 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel A. H. Ozzard, Royal Marine 
Light Infantry, arrived at Suakin on 
the 6th of May, 1884, and has remained 
there in command of Royal Marines 
from that date. 
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ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—EXTRA 
PAY FOR ACTING AS INSPECTORS 
OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the district inspectors of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary receive £10 
a year for one annual inspection of the 
standard weights and measures in their 
districts, while the sergeants of the force 
receive nothing for a quarterly exami- 
nation of the weights and measures 
used by every trader within their area 
of duty; and, whether their claim for 
some remuneration for such considerable 
extra work has yet received the ‘‘ con- 
sideration” promised to it by his pre- 
decessor; and, if so, with what re- 
sult ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The Government have seen their way to 
adopt most of the recommendations of 
the Constabulary Committee of 1883, 
with the result that considerable im- 
provement has taken place in the posi- 
tion of the men of the Force; but as 
regards the particular claim referred to 
in this Question, I have come to the 
conclusion that the allowance of rea- 
sonable expenses, which the existing 
law permits, and which, I should ima- 
gine, is capable of being so regulated 
as that no actual loss should be incurred 
by the men, is sufficient to meet the 
merits of the case, and that it is not 
desirable to propose legislation which 
would involve an extra charge on the 
county cess of Ireland of something 
like £3,000 a-year. I should explain 
that the sums paid by some Grand Juries 
to District Inspectors under this Act are 
not for a personal remuneration, but 
for rent of an office. The payment is 
not compulsory, and the sums vary in 
different counties. 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATE—HALL- 
MARKING. 


Mr. SLAGG asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether it is a 
fact that watch cases of gold or silver 
with metal domes are not permitted, 
under the Hall-marking Laws, to be 
manufactured in the United Kingdom, 
but that watches of Foreign manu- 
facture, in cases of gold or silver with 
metal domes, are largely imported into 
this Country ; whether it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to give 
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early effect to the recommendation of 
the Select Committee on Hall-marking 
(1878-9) that ‘‘a dome made of base 
metal should not exclude a watch case 
from being hall marked;” and, whe- 
ther he can hold out any hope that the 
question of hall-marking generally will 
be considered in his Department during 
the present Parliament; and, if not, 
whether he will amend the Law re 
lating to the hall-marking of watch 
cases ? 

Mr. OHAMBERLAIN: The hon. 
Member correctly describes the existing 
state of things, which it would be de- 
sirable to remedy whenever practicable. 
In the present state of Public Business, 
Iam afraid I cannot hold out much 
hope of legislation during the present 
Session either on the question of Hall- 
marking generally or of Hall-marking 
of watch cases. 


Troopships. 


LAW AND POLICE (METROPOLIS)— 
SHAM CLUBS. 


Mr. HUGH MASON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he will order an inquiry to be made 
throughout the Metropolis into the num- 
ber of sham clubs which are unlicensed 
drinking and gambling houses, over 
which the police exercise no power or 
jurisdiction ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I have 
more than once made careful inquiry 
into this matter, and I believe that there 
is a great deal of misapprehension about 
it. ‘The Commissioners of Police report 
to me that there are no sham clubs to 
any considerable extent in the Metro- 
polis. There are a great number of 
workmen’s clubs, where workmen can 
have refreshments, without licences, and 
those are places which I do not think it 
would be desirable to interfere with; 
but as to there being sham clubs for the 
mere purpose of improper drinking—I 
know some people think that drinking 
anywhere, except in a public-house, is 
improper, but I do not—I do not be- 
lieve that such places exist to any great 
extent. If there are places where gam- 
ling is carried on, and the police have 
information to that effect, it would be 
their duty to interfere. 


NAVY—TROOPSHIPS. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
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ther he can state the reason for the 
withdrawal of the privilege long en- 
joyed by the tradesmen at Portsmouth 
of attending the arrival and departure 
of troopships in Her Majesty’s dock- 
yards; and, whether such privileges 
cannot be restored to them, if neces- 
sary, under regulationsand in a modified 
form. 

Mr. CAINE: On account of the great 
inconvenience caused to the Public Ser- 
vice by permitting tradesmen to board 
the ships on arrival in harbour, it has 
been decided not to permit tradesmen to 
go on board until the ships have been 
secured to the jetty. It is not proposed 
to make any alterations in these regu- 
lations. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING—REGISTRY OF 
SHIPPING. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, If it is 
intended to transfer the Registers of 
Shipping from the various Ports to the 
Board of Trade Offices in London ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: No, Sir. 
What is intended is to place the ad- 
ministration of the registry of British 
ships at the various ports under the 
Board of Trade instead of the Commis- 
sioners of Customs, but it is not intended 
to withdraw the local registers from the 
outports. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—NIGHT NURS- 
ING IN WORKHOUSES—RETURN 
OF ATTENDANTS. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether there would be any 
objection to obtain a Return from the 
clerks and medical officers of the various 
Poor Law Unions in Ireland, stating, 
firstly, what provision exists in their 
respective Unions for night nursivg; 
secondly, what is the character of such 
provision, where made, whether by paid 
nurses of reputable character, or by able- 
bodied female paupers; and, thirdly, 
whether the various medical officers 
are satisfied with the existing provi- 
sion ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Local Government Board see no 
necessity for any such general Return as 
that referredto. If the hon. Member is 
aware of any Union workhouse in which 
he considers the system of night nursing 
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is defective, the Board will at once make 
inquiry ; but it must be borne in mind 
that it is the duty of the medical officer 
of the Union to report to the Board of 
Guardians if he thinks the poor suffer 
from want of efficient nursing. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND: I beg to 
give Notice that, inasmuch as my infor- 
mation goes to prove that some lives 
have been lost in Unions owing to de- 
fective nursing, I will put a further 
Question on the subject. 


BRITISH GUIANA—ALLEGED CESSION 
OF TERRITORY BY VENEZUELA. 
Dr. KINNEAR asked the Under 

Secretary of State for the Colonies, 

Whether the Venezuelan Government 

have granted large concessions of terri- 

tory belonging to the Colony of British 

Guiana to an American named Fitz- 

gerald, who has formed a company to 

work the concession, called the Manoa 

Company (Limited) ; whether the con- 

cessionarie has taken possession of the 

land comprised in the concession, notwith- 
standing notice of its forming portion of 
the colony, and although some of it is 
the most valuable, the most fertile, and 
the most densely populated of any part 
thereof; whether residents have been 
seized by those acting for the persons 
entitled to the concession and suspended 
by the feet, head downwards, until they 
fainted, or the time for which they were 
to be suspended expired, on the ground 
that they had told the Indians, who 
were being forcibly taken away to work 
for the company, to go away into the far 
forest, or for any other and what reason ; 
and, if these statements are true, what 
steps have been, or will be, taken by 

Her Majesty’s Government to preserve 

the territory of the colony intact, to pro- 

tect its inhabitants, and to punish the 
persons guilty of the cruel outrages re- 
ferred to ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The Vene- 
zuelan Government have granted a con- 
cession of territory for a Company called 
the Manoa Company. The concession 
eeees to extend to the boundary of 

ritish Guiana; but the Company claim 
as included in the concession territory 
which Her Majesty’s Government con- 
sider to belong to the Colony of British 

Guiana. The agents of the Company 

have) issued notices asserting their 

claim, but they do not appear to have 
actually taken possession of any portion 
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of the Colony. A Portuguese and I be- 
lieve some others residing in the dis- 
puted territory were treated in the 
manner mentioned in this Question by 
a person who professed that he was em- 
ployed by the Company. The Governor 
of British Guiana, under instruction 
from Her Majesty’s Government, has 
sent a magistrate with a police force to 
notify to the agents of the Company 
and to the inhabitants of the disputed 
territory that it belongs to the Colony 
and thatthe Company will not be allowed 
to encroach upon it, and has taken steps 
to protect the inhabitants from further 
outrage. The person who committed 
the past outrages has been arrested and 
committed for trial at Essequibo. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—BALLY- 
MENA—MR. MALLAGHAN. 


Mr. MOORE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Government intend to take 
any step to represent Catholic interests 
on the Ballymena bench of magistrates ; 
whether a Mr. Mallaghan was strongly 
recommended by Lord Waveney some 
two years ago to the then lieutenant of 
the county ; whether Lord Waveney, the 
present lieutenant of the county, now 
refuses to recommend this same Mr. 
Mallaghan to the Lord Chancellor; 
and, if so, what charge is alleged against 
Mr. Mallaghan in the interim; and, 
whether the Irish Government are aware 
that this gentleman’s appointment has 
been recommended by the bishop of the 
diocese, by several deputy lieutenants, 
many magistrates, and others of all 
shades of politics ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
In answer to my hon. Friend, I can only 
say that Lord Waveney did some years 
ago append his name to a recommen- 
dation of Mr. Mallaghan for the Com- 
mission of the Peace; that recently, when 
fuller circumstances were before him as 
Lieutenant of the county, he did notthink 
it would be expedient to recommend Mr. 
Mallaghan for the Ballymena Bench; 
and that both the late and the present 
Lord Chancellor, with full knowledge of 
the case, felt that they would not be 
justified in this instance in overruling the 
opinion of the Lieutenant of the county. 
The Lord Chancellor is, I believe, most 
anxious to secure a Roman Catholic ma- 
gistrate for the Ballymena Bench. 


Mr. Evelyn Ashley 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR gave Notice 


that, in consequence of the unsatisfac- 
tory answer of the Chief Secretary, he 
would call attention to the matter at the 
earliest opportunity. 


SOUTH AFRICA (BECHUANALAND)— 
TRADE OF THE ZAMBESI. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether his attention has 
been called to the letters by Correspon- 
dents of The Times and The Standard, 
pointing out the value of the trade with 
districts north of Bechuanaland up to 
the Zambesi, and especially to the fol- 
lowing statement :— 


“The countries of the interior, called Mata- 
beleland and Mashuanaland, stretching to the 
Zambesi, are fertile and well watered, infinitely 
more valuable than the more settled country to 
the South. It is a fact that those countries 
abound in mineral wealth, and in products from 
which we may look in the future to an enormous 
increase of our Cape trade. Their products 
will in the future find their way to the outer 
world by the South. The Transvaal is putting 
out feelers, and already a number of Boers 
are endeavouring to establish themselves in 
Mashuanaland, entering that country by way 
of Zoutpansberg. A bold policy in the present, 
a protectorate proclaimed to the Zambesi, would 
be a simple matter now. It would entail but 
little expense, it would curtail the power of the 
Boers, and would give no pretext for German 
opposition ; ”” 
and, whether, in order to secure this 
promising trade for British colonists and 
British manufactures, and to produce 
profitable results from the present expe- 
dition to Bechuanaland, Her Majesty’s 
Ministers will encourage in every pos- 
sible way the construction of a Railway 
from Kimberley to the Zambesi ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The hon. 
Member, if he will allow me to say so, 
is a little in advance of his age. The 
distance as the crow flies between Kim- 
berley and Victoria Falls, the nearest 
point on the Zambesi, is 750 miles ; and 
taking £6,000 a-mile as a very moderate 
estimate for the construction of a rail- 
way, without deviations, the cost would 
amount to very nearly £5,000;,000. The 
hon. Member must therefore see that 
this is clearly a question for the future, 
and not for the present. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that he would admit the truth of the 
hon. Member’s imputation, if the words 
‘‘Her Majesty’s Government ’’ were sub- 
stituted for the word “‘ age.” 
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LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—FALSE 
CHARGE OF FIRING AT THE PERSON 
—CASE OF MR. SPUNNER, 


Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether Mr. Spunner, the agent 
of the Land Oorporation, employed in 
Murroe, county Limerick, reported to 
the police, on the 21st December last, 
that he had been fired at; whether the 
police made inquiries concerning the 
report ; and, if so, what was the result 
of their investigation; and, if it is true 
that this aileged firing has been included 
among the list of outrages supplied by 
the police in their Returns ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN: 
Mr. Spunner did report that he had 
been fired at; but the police authorities, 
on investigation, came to the conclusion 
that there were serious doubts about the 
case, and it has not been recorded as an 
outrage. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE MAIL 
SERVIOE TO KERRY. 


Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Post- 
master General, Whether any decision 
has yet been arrived at by him in re- 
sponse to the memorial forwarded him by 
the Tralee Town Commissioners in favour 
of theacceleration of the Mails to Kerry ; 
and, whether, in the event of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Com- 
pany not affording facilities, he will 
communicate with the Waterford and 
Limerick Railway Company, and aseer- 
tain the cost of bringing the Mails over 
their line to Tralee ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: In reply 
to the hon. Member, I beg to say that I 
shall be very glad to find myself able to 
return a favourable reply to the Me- 
morial from Tralee referring to an im- 
provement of the mail service which now 
follows the route of Mallow. As regards 
that route, however, there is, I think, 
no prospect of the Great Southern and 
Western Railway Company being able 
to afford facilities ; while as regards the 
alternative route vid Limerick, I shall 
be glad to consider any fresh proposal 
the Waterford and Limerick Company 
see fit to make, but at present the terms 
demanded are higher than the amount 
of correspondence to be benefited would 
warrant me in agreeing to. 


{Marcu 26, 1885} 
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FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND)—GREYSTONES PIER. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If he can say what progress 
has been made with the arrangements 
for the construction of a Fishery Pier 
and Harbour at Greystones, county 
Wicklow ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: My right hon. 
Friend has asked me to answer this 
Question. All we know of the subject 
is that the plans and estimates were 
sent to the Fishery Piers and Harbours 
Commissioners in April last, but no de- 
finite recommendation has been received 
from them. I would suggest to the 
hen. Member to apply for information 
to the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway. 

Cotonet NOLAN: Has not the money 
been voted by the Piers and Harbours 
Commissioners, and has not the secre- 
tary forwarded an application to the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who is sup- 
posed to know nothing about it ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
If the hon. and gallant Member will 
put a Question on the Paper I will an- 
swer it. 


POOR RATES AND PAUPERISM—THE 
INSANE POOR. 

Mr. W.J. CORBET asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
If his attention has been directed to the 
Return of ‘‘ Poor Rates and Pauperism”’ 
just issued (No. 77, B. 1); whether he 
can say if the following figures there- 
from represent the total number of in- 
sane persens maintained at the public 
expense :-— 





1st July 1884. | Indoor. | Outdoor. | Total. 
| 








Insane, viz. :— 
Males. . . 6,921 *22,492 29,413 
Females. .| 9,239 | *28,720 37,959 
Children. . 983 *430 1,413 
Gross totals .| 17,143 | 51,642 | 68,786 








* The majority of insane paupers here 
classed among the outdoor are in asylums. 





whether he is aware that the impos- 
sibility of giving a full account of the 
expense of maintenance of pauper luna- 
tics has been alleged on the ground that 
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no distinction is made in Poorhouses 
between the cost of the insane and the 
sane, and will this defect be remedied ; 
and, if not, can the estimated cost be 
given; whether he is aware that a com- 
plete Return of the cost of providing 
public asylum accommodation does not 
exist ; and, whether he will cause such a 
Return, and also one showing the total 
annual cost of maintaining lunatics from 
ec resources, to be laid upon the 

able, and continued annually in the 
Reports of the Commissioners in Lunacy 
for the information of Members ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Return referred to does not give the 
total number of insane persons main- 
tained at the public expense. The 
numbers given in that Return are of the 
pauper lunatics maintained by the 
Guardians at the cost of the poor rates 
and do not. include the insane who are 
maintained by the counties and boroughs 
at the cost of the county and borough 
rates. It would be impossible to give 
accurately the cost of the insane inmates 
of workhouses as distinguished from 
other indoor paupers without keeping 
separate accounts with regard to them. 
An estimate of the cost based on the 
cost of the workhouse inmates might be 
obtained from the Unions, but it would 
involve in some cases considerable 
trouble, as it could only be made ona 
calculation of the number of days that 
each lunatic was an inmate of the work- 
house. The Return which was prepared 
by the Commissioners in Lunacy and 
presented to the House in June, 1883, 
contains, so far as the Board are aware, 
the fullest information available on this 
subject. The Oommissioners are not 
subject to the directions of the Board, 
and the difficulty as regards obtaining 
such a Return has already been alluded 
to. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
NENAGH ASSIZES—DR. M. J. CAHA.- 
LAN’S CLAIM FOR ATTENDING 
AS A WITNESS. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is it a fact that Dr. M. J. Cahalan, of 
Nenagh, having been summoned to give 
medical evidence at the late Nenagh 
Assizes, and having attended before the 
Grand Jury, and in court for five days, 
in pursuance of the summons, was re- 
fused payment of his expenses; was the 


Mr. W. J. Corbet 


{COMMONS! 
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reason given by Mr. George Bolton, 
Crown Solicitor, for the refusal, that the 
prosecution had broken down; and, what 
will be done with respect to Dr. Cahalan’s 
claim ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Dr. Cahalan was not summoned as 
a medical witness to Nenagh Assizes, 
He was summoned as an ordinary 
witness in a case in which he him- 
self was interested, and in which the 
prosecution could not be proceeded 
with in consequence of his failure to 
produce an essential document which he 
had undertaken should be forthcoming 
when wanted. In these circumstances 
the Crown Solicitor considered he would 
not be justified in paying Dr. Cahalan’s 
expenses as a witness, and the Govern- 
ment, to whom Dr. Cahalan has ap- 
plied, have seen no reason to interfere. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
THURLES AND TEMPLEMORE PETTY 
SESSIONS DISTRICTS—APPOINT- 
MENT OF CLERK. 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether there have been 
two elections to fill the position of Petty 
Sessions clerk at Templemore ; whether 
the first election was annulled as illegal, 
in consequence of Mr. Boyton, the suc- 
cessful candidate, having entered into a 
written agreement with the magistrates 
who elected him to provide an assistant ; 
whether Mr. Boyton is also Petty Ses- 
sions clerk of Thurles district, and has 
the Lord Lieutenant complied with the 
terms of the ‘‘ Act to regulate the office 
of clerk of Petty Sessions in Ireland,” 
21 and 22 Vio. s. 6, by uniting the dis- 
tricts of Thurles and Templemore for 
the purpose of being served by one Petty 
Sessions clerk, and what is the date of 
the order; whether the Town Commis- 
sioners of Templemore had sent a pro- 
test to the Lord Lieutenant against the 
fitness of Mr. Boyton, on the ground that 
it would be great publicinconvenience not 
to have the Petty Sessions clerk of an 
important district dwelling within its 
boundaries, and that the former require- 
ment that he should provide an assistant, 
as well as his having made application 
for an assistant or an increase of salary 
in consequence of heavy work in the 
Thurles district, was evidence of his in- 
ability to fulfil the duties of the position ; 
whether, notwithstanding, Mr. Boyton 
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was elected, and his appointment ratified 
by the Lord Lieutenant; and, whether 
any steps will be taken to disunite the 
districts mentioned, and have competent 
officers appointed for each ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
The Lord Lieutenant has made no order 
amalgamating the Petty Sessions dis- 
tricts of Thurles and Templemore ; but 
he has approved of Mr. Boyton acting 
as clerk at both places and on conditions 
that will insure that no public incon- 
venience shall arise. Such an arrange- 
ment is not uncommon, and it is adopted 
whenever practicable with the view of 
securing the services of good men for 
these posts. 


WAYS AND MEANS—INLAND REVENUE 
—STAMPS ON BILLS OF LADING. 


Mr. CAUSTON asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If he is aware that 
the Revenue is suffering in consequence 
of certain English Railway Companies 
giving merely a penny receipt for war- 
rants for goods for shipment to the Con- 
tinent, whereas shipowners are com- 
pelled to use for similar goods a bill of 
lading form with a sixpenny stamp 
attached ; and, if it is legal for the Rail- 
way Companies to use only a penny 
stamp, whether he will state that a 
similar privilege will be allowed to the 
shipowners ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) : I am not aware 
of the practice referred to by my hon. 
Friend, or that a receipt given for war- 
rants for goods is liable under any cir- 
cumstances to the duty of one penny or 
any duty. I speak with some reserve ; 
but I believe that shipowners are not 
compelled by any law, other than the 
law of custom, to use bills of lading, 
but if such documents are used they 
must bear the sixpenny stamp. Rail- 
way Companies who are also owners of 
ships fall under the same rule. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—EDENDERRY 
UNION—THE CLERK TO THE 
GUARDIANS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is a fact 
that, at an inquiry recently held in the 
Edenderry Union, Dr. H. Burke, the 
Local Government Board Inspector, ad- 
dressing the clerk, said— 
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“I must say the affairs of this Union seem 
to be conducted in a most extraordinary man- 
ner, and I shall take notice of it in my Report ;” 
whether the Local Government Board 
have since severely reprimanded the 
clerk; whether, at a meeting of the 
Board of Guardians on Saturday 
last, the ev eficio Guardians passed 
a Resolution increasing the salary 
of the clerk in question, in spite of the 
protests of the elected Guardians; whe- 
ther the Local Government Board in- 
tend to sanction the proposed increase 
of salary ; and, whether he will have any 
objection to lay upon the Table Copies 
of the Correspondence between the 
Local Government Board and the clerk 
in the matters referred to? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The Inspector did make the observations 
referred to, and the Local Government 
Board, when the case came before them, 
felt it necessary to caution the clerk to 
be more careful in future. On Saturday 
last the Guardians, by a majority of 22 
to 12, resolved to increase the salary of 
the clerk. The majority was composed 
of 13 ex officio and nine elected Guardians. 
The Local Government Board will post- 
pone their decision as to sanctioning the 
proposed increased of salary until they 
see how the clerk has discharged his 
duties at the present election. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Would 
theright hon. Gentleman have any objec- 
tion to lay upon the Table copies of the 
Correspondence ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I am sorry I did not notice the last part 
of the Question. I will see if there is 
any objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS— 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
ACT—DEPUTY RETURNING 
OFFICERS. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET asked Mr. At- 
torney General, If he will be good 
enough to state what provisions exist 
either to enable or to compel High 
Sheriffs to appoint deputy returning 
officers for the several Parliamentary 
Divisions of their respective counties, 
which will be called into existence by 
the passing of the Redistribution Bill ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Section 8 of the Ballot 
Act, 1872, provides that where the 
Sheriff is Returning Officer for more 
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than one county, as defined for the pur- 
poses of Parliamentary elections, he 
may by writing under his hand appoint 
a deputy for any of the purposes relating 
to an election in any such eounty, and 
may by such deputy do anything which 
the Returning Officer is authorized or 
required to do in relation to such elec- 
tion. The provisions of this section are 
applied to the new divisions of counties 
under the Redistribution Bill by Ciause 
9, sub-section 3, of that Bill, which is in 
these terms— 

“Subject to the provisions of this Act, the 

members for each such division of a county shall 
be elected by persons qualified in the same man- 
ner, and the nomination and other proceedings at 
Parliamentary elections for such division shall 
be conducted in the same manner, as if such 
division were a separate constituency, and the 
law relating to Parliamentary elections shall 
apply to each such division as if it were a sepa- 
rate county.” 
The effect of this clause was intended to 
be, and, in our opinion, clearly is, to 
empower the Sheriff to appoint a deputy 
to act as Returning Officer in each of 
the Parliamentary divisions of the 
county. 


NAVY—THE BALTIC—PREPARATIONS 
FOR HOSTILITIES ON BREAKING 
UP OF THE ICE. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government, in con- 
templation of the breaking up of the ice 
in the Baltic, are prepared to despatch 
an adequate Naval force into those 
waters ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: I think 
the only answer which can be given to 
this Question is that we must decline to 
answer any Questions relating to pos- 
sible military operations under hypo- 
thetical circumstances. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment intended to miss the opportunity 
of the breaking up of the ice just as they 
had missed the high Nile? 


NAVY—H.M.S8. “CANADA.” 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is the fact that, on 
the 25th of last month, a boat of Her 
Majesty’s Ship Canada was fired upon 
by the commanding officer at Cartagena, 
and the captain and one of the crew 
wounded ; and, whether, as stated in a 


The Attorney General. 


{COMMONS} 
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Reuter’s telegram from New York, 
dated March 22nd, the officer in com- 
mand at Cartagena continues firing on 
boats from that vessel; and, if so, what 
steps have been taken by Her Majesty's 
Government in view of this outrage to 
the British flag? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY said, it had 
not been reported to the Admiralty that 
any boats of the Canada had been fired 
upon on the 25th of last month by the 
commanding officer at Cartagena. 


NAVY—EXPERIMENTS AT EASTNEY. 

Sm JOHN HAY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Admiralty, If he will 
lay upon the Table of the House a Re- 
port of the experiments at Eastney by 
firing shot and shell at armoured decks ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY : It is not 
usual to publish the results of such ex- 
periments. 


POST OFFICE—POLITICAL POST- 
MASTERS. 

Mr. WHITLEY asked the Post- 
master General, Whether a country 
postmaster is justified in taking an 
active part in politics by publishing 
letters and making speeches in favour 
of particular candidates, and by per- 
mitting letter carriers to distribute poli- 
tical leaflets which have not been sent 
through the post; and, if not, whether 
he will order a discontinuance of the 
practice ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: A post- 
master is certainly not justified in acting 
in the manner described by the hon. 
Member, and if he will let me know 
where such practices have taken place 
immediate steps shall be taken to pre- 
vent their recurrence. In my opinion, 
itis highly undesirable that a postmaster 
should act as a political partizan. 


LAW AND POLIOE—THE RIOTS AT 
NEWRY—CASE OF WILLIAM ORR. 
Mr. O’BRIEN asked Mr. Solicitor 

General for Ireland, Whether he has 

learned that William Orr, charged with 

discharging a revolver from the Orange 

Hall at Newry into a Nationalist pro- 

cession, was acquitted to-day by a Bel- 

fast jury; whether it was sworn by the 
police that the prisoner flung the revolver 
out of the window, and after one of its 
barrels had just been discharged ; whe- 
ther the jury who acquitted Orr added 
an expression of opinion condemning 
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the procession which had been autho- 
rized by the Lord Lieutenant; whether 
the further charge of riot against Orr 
will be proceeded with before a Belfast 
jury; and, whether the trials of the 
other Orangemen charged with firing 
upon the Nationalist procession will be 
entrusted to a Belfast jury? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): Mr. Orr 
was acquitted of the charge of firing at 
persons with intent to wound. The 
opinion expressed by the jury does not, 
I think, bear out the suggestion in the 
third paragraph. The rider added to the 
verdict in reference to the Nationalist 
procession was—- 

‘“‘ We feel it to be our duty to add that in com- 
ing unanimously to this decision, after most care- 
fully weighing the evidence, we extremely 
regret that any such demonstrations should 
occur, being calculated to prevent that harmony 
of feeling which ought always to prevail in the 
community at large.” 


I have no doubt it was sworn by the 
police that Orr flung the revolver out of 
the window, and that when it was found 
a barrel appeared to have been dis- 
charged. The case for the defence was 
that the shot was fired in the air after 
the windows of the hall had been broken 
by stone-throwing. All the other charges 
will, I am informed, be proceeded with 
in Belfast, and, as the trials are pend- 
ing, I think it more proper to refrain 
from expressing any opinion upon the 
cases. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : Might I ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman whether he is 
aware that since the National demon- 
stration has been held an Orange pro- 
cession passed through the town with- 
out any interference whatever ? 

Tue SOLIOITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): I am very 
glad to hear it. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—SER. 
GEANT DELANEY. 

Mr. BARRY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been directed to the 
appeal case of Levingston, Appellant, 
v. Murphy, Doyle and Tobin, Respon- 
dents, recently tried before Chief Justice 
Morris at the Carlow Assizes, where the 
conduct of Sergeant Delaney, of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, was strongly 
condemned by the Chief Justice, who in 
summing up said— 
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“That it is lamentable that such a course 
should have been pursued in justice as was pur- 
sued in this case. Certainly the course adopted 
was an extravagant one, a most extra t 
one. Two of these men, Doyle and Tobin, 
were arrested late in the evening, and M y 
was taken out of his bed in the middle of the 
night by the orders of this over zealous and 
active Sergeant Delaney, who appeared to have 
acted in this case in a most extraordinary and 
extravagant manner. Instead of inquiring into 
the case, he said he never knew there wasa 
right of way. Instead of inquiring or finding 
out whether there was a disputed right of way, 
and seeing whether it was a case for a summons, 
and not for arrest, he went and acted as if some 
desperate act of violence had been committed 
in the neighbourhood, and arrested these per- 
sons without any information at all, arrested 
them after the Petty Sessions clerk had refused 
to give him a warrant, and cautioned him 
against arresting them. He arrested them on 
his own responsibility. He showed himself 
over zealous, and to a degree improperly so, 
and inveigled this Levingstoh, to a certain 
extent, into the transaction.” ‘Then he brought 
Levingston in before the Petty Sessions clerk, 
and when the case was heard at Petty Sessions, 
instead of Levingston appearing ascomplainant, 
the most extraordinary part of it all, Sergeant 
Delaney obtrudes himself into the position of 
complainant. If Levingston had refused to 
make the information, or if he had nothing to 
say to it at all, he would have been entitled to 
a verdict, because if a police constable chose to 
arrest persons Levingston cannot be made liable 
for that. Mr. Croker swore that it was stated 
in the presence of Delaney that there was a 
right of way. Delaney suggested to this easy 
going magistrate that it would be better for the 
men to go to gaol for a few days, that it would 
not do them any harm. It was most extra- 
ordinary ;”’ 
and, what steps the authorities intend to 
take against Sergeant Delaney for the 
conduct described by Chief Justice 
Morris ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The Inspector General of Constabulary 
has this matter under consideration ; but 
he is not yet in a position to announce 
what action he thinks should be taken 
in it. 

WEST INDIAN ISLANDS — GRENADA 
HIGHWAYS, &c. IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. M‘LAGAN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to 
the neglected state of the roads in the 
Island of Grenada, as described in the 
Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the affairs of the Wind- 
ward Islands, published last year, where 
it is stated that— 

“The rity of the island is greatl 
retarded ae aes of a complete open of 
arterial communication ;’’ 
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and, whether any instructions have been 
issued, or steps taken, to carry out the 
recommendations of the Commissioners 
to put the roads in a proper state of 
repair ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The Se- 
cretary of State, both before and since 
the Report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the affairs of 
the Windward Islands, has frequently 
pressed on the Government of Grenada 
the importance of putting the roads of 
the Island into be: repair. Much has 
been lately done. In the Estimates for 
1885, £6,300 has been provided for both 
construction and repair. An additional 
surveyor has been appointed, and a trac- 
tion-engine and stone-crusher brought 
into use; but the mountainous nature 
of the Island makes road-making very 
expensive, and the requisite work can 
only be done gradually. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GRAHAM’S FORCE—THE 
ACTIONS AT SUAKIN. 

Carrain MAX WELL-HERON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther balloons have been sent out to the 
forces at Suakin; and, if so, whether 
every effort will be made to bring them 
into immediate use, in order to discover 
the movements of hostile Arabs, and to 
guard against surprises such as that 
which occurred on Sunday last ? 

Mr. BRAND: It would be impossible 
for me to tell the House why the Gene- 
ral Officer Commanding at Suakin did 
not use these balloons, and it is entirely 
out of my power to answer the Ques- 
tion. 

Cartan MAX WELL-HERON: Have 
balloons been supplied to the Forces im- 
mediately under General Wolseley ? 

Mr. BRAND: No. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If it is 
correct, as reported in the papers, that 
two Gardner machine guns were jammed 
at the battle of Sunday last; and, whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table of the 
House, Colonel Gildea’s Report as to the 
inefficiency of the Martini-Henry rifles 
in the Transvaal campaign of 1881 ? 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
whether the hon. Gentleman could in- 
form the House whether the sticking 
had not occurred from the use of mongrel 
cartridges, composed of pasteboard and 
metal instead of solid metal cases, and 


Mr. M‘ Lagan 
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whether the necessary machinery for 
making solid metal cases existed at 
Woolwich ? 

Lorp ELCHO asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether, in view of the 
further and more detailed accounts that 
have been received as to the jamming 
of cartridges in the Martini rifles at 
Abu Klea, and in view of the fact that 
these cartridges are again reported to 
have jammed at Hasheen, Her Majesty’s 
Government will immediately inform 
the House whether these reports are 
true; and, if true, whether they are 
prepared to take immediate steps to pre- 
vent the recurrence of circumstances so 
dangerous to the safety of those armed 
with the Martini-Henry rifle ? 

Mr. BRAND: We have received no 
detailed report as to the jamming of the 
Gardner guns or of the Martini rifles. 
The Gardner guns are naval guns, and 
were in naval charge, and since I came 
down to the House I have ascertained 
that no report to that effect has been re- 
ceived at the Admiralty. I can only 
repeat the answer I gave in the debate 
on the Army Estimates, that Lord Wolse- 
ley has sent to the War Office certain 
recommendations for the improvement 
of the Martini ammunition, which are 
now under consideration, with a view to 
their adoption if they prove feasible 
and advantageous. 

Lorp ELCHO asked whether it would 
not be proper to ascertain whether the 
report in the papers was true or not? 

Mr. BRAND: We cannot obtain de- 
tailed reports by telegraph; but we have 
no doubt that a report will be sent to 
the War Office of any such occurrence. 

Sir HERBERT MAX WELL repeated 
his Question as to whether the machinery 
existed at Woolwich for turning out 
solid metal cases for cartridges ? 

Mr. BRAND: Yes, Sir; machinery 
exists at Woolwich for manufacture of 
solid case cartridges. 


CENTRAL ASIA—THE RUSSO-AFGHAN 
BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he can give an assurance that 
the occupation of part of the disputed 
territory on the Afghan frontier by the 
Russians does not prevent the survey 
officers attached to the British Commis- 
sion from completing the survey of the 
country so occupied, and ascertaining 
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the physical facts necessary to be known 
with a view either to an agreement or 
an arbitration; or, in case there is any 
doubt on the subject, if Her Majesty’s 
Government will at once communicate 
with the Russian Government in order 
to ensure freedom of survey ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No statement to this effect has reached 
Her Majesty’s Government. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND) -- 
MALIN HEAD PIER. 


Mr. O’BRIEN (for Mr. Hzaty) asked 

the Secretary to the Treasury, What 
was the amount of the engineer’s esti- 
mate for Malin Head Pier, county Done- 
gal; how has money been provided ; 
what is the amount for which the work 
has been taken by the contractor to do 
the work according to the plans and es- 
timates of the engineer of the Board of 
Works; if it be the fact that there has 
been a difference, involving a saving of 
£2,000 between the estimate and the 
contract; and, if so, will the proportion 
of this sum, which has been granted out 
of the Sea Fisheries Fund, be restored 
to that fund to enable other works of 
pressing necessity to be undertaken; 
and, when will the Malin Head Pier 
works be commenced, and within what 
time is the contractor bound to complete 
them ? 
‘ Mr. HIBBERT: The gross estimate 
for Malin Head Pier, County Donegal, 
was £10,000, of which £9,500 was for 
works. Towards this £7,700 was pro- 
vided by grant and £2,000 by loan from 
the Sea Fisheries Fund, while £300 has 
been contributed locally. A tender has 
been accepted at £7,765, subject to cer- 
tain conditions. All savings on such 
works will, when realized, be returned 
to the credit of the Sea Fisheries Fund. 
The contractor is bound to commence 
the works in 21 days after executing the 
deed, and to complete them within 18 
months. I learn by telegram that the 
deed was executed on the 24th instant. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS 
(IRELAND)—CULDAFF PIER, 
CO. DONEGAL. 
Mr.0’BRIEN (for Mr. Harry) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, What 
was the amount of the engineer’s esti- 
mate for Culdaff Pier, county Donegal ; 
how has the money been provided; 
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what is the amount of the contract for 
them; when will the works commence, 
and within what time is the contractor 
bound to complete them; and, is the 
contractor the same as the one who 
built the Downies Bay Pier? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The gross estimate 
for this pier was £4,000, of which £3,688 
was for works. Towards this sum 
£3,500 was provided by grant and 
£250 by loan from the Sea Fisheries 
Fund, whilst £250 has been contributed 
locally. The amount of the contract was 
£2,349. The contractors are bound to 
commence the works at once, and to 
complete them on or before the Ist of 
November next. They are the same 
contractors as at Downies. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
ARKLOW BREAKWATER. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, What is 
the result of the inspection of Arklow 
Breakwater made by the Chairman of 
the Board of Works on Saturday 21st 
inst.; whether it is a fact that the ex- 
amination took place at high water 
when the damaged foundations were not 
visible; whether he is aware that 
several harbours constructed by the 
Board of Works throughout the Ooun- 
try have failed; whether the Grand 
Jury assembled at Wicklow Assizes on 
Monday .ast passed a resolution draw- 
ing attention to the condition of Arklow 
Harbour works, and asking that an in- 
dependent engineer be sent to examine 
and report on the best means to repair 
the defects; and, whether their request 
will be complied with ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: I have received a 
preliminary Report of his inspection of 
Arklow Breakwater from General San- 
key of a very reassuring character ; and, 
when a definite Report can be made, it 
shall be laid before the House. It is 
not the fact that he only saw the works 
at high water. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACT, 1883— 
OPERATION OF THE ACT. 


Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR (for Mr. 
O’Suttrvan) asked the Financial Secre- 
tary tothe Treasury, Ifheisawarethatthe 
building of labourers cottages under the 
Labourers (Ireland) Act has been greatly 
retarded throughout the Country owing 
to the difficulty which exists in getting 
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the Commissioners of Public Works in 
Ireland to forward the first instalment 
of the loans to the different Boards of 
Guardians; and, whether he will take 
any steps to compel those Commissioners 
to comply with the terms of the La- 
bourers (Ireland) Act without causing 
any unnecessary delay ? 

Mn. HIBBERT: The first instalment 
of these loans cannot be issued until the 
mortgages are complete, and the legal 
procedure necessary takes some time. 
The form of mortgage deed having now 
been settled, there will be no unavoid- 
able delay on the part of the Board of 
Works. The hon. Member may not be 
aware that a separate deed is requisite 
for each electoral division. 


EDUOATION DEPARTMENT—THE 
EDUCATION CODE. 

Mr.J.G.TALBOT asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council, 
Whether he will give instructions that 
in future the Education Code shall be 
not only laid upon the Table, but shall 
be in the hands of Members within one 
month after the meeting of Parliament, 
so that the period during which it is 
required to lie upon the Table may not 
be curtailed, as it is this year by a 
week’s delay, and also by the inter- 
position of the Easter holidays ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, it was impos- 
sible for him to give any such under- 
taking. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
the Code was laid on the Table on 
March 17, and was not distributed until 
the 25th ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he was not 
responsible for the printing. The Oode 
was in type when it was laid on the 
Table, and the right hon. Gentleman 
had had the opportunity of availing 
himself of it and of seeing it in the 
Library. It would be simply impossible 
for him to guarantee that Papers should 
be printed and ready to distribute before 
they were laid on the Table ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked whether it 
would not be possible to have the Code 
printed and then laid on the Table. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he was sur- 
prised at the right hon. Gentleman; he 
must know that an Order of the House 
was required for printing Papers. As 
he had said, the Oode was in type when 
it was laid, and this was the first time 


Mr. John O’ Connor 
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a Code had been laid on the Table 
before it was introduced. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it was per- 
fectly within the power of the right hon. 
Gentleman to arrange with the printers 
that the Papers should be ready for dis- 
tribution. 


EGYPT (WARIN THE SOUDAN)—GENE.- 
RAL GRAHAM’S FORCE—THE 
ZEREBAS. 


Coronet DAWNAY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing statement of the Special Corre- 
spondent of Zhe Daily Telegraph at 
Suakin, dated March 22nd :— 

“General Graham expected the first zereba 
to be built five miles away, and the second at a 
distance of eight miles, but General M‘Neil, 
finding it impossible to advance, in consequence 
of the camels breaking down, and no fresh ones 
being available, stopped about six miles from 
Suakin ;” 
and, whether the above-mentioned 
camels were those supplied from the 
Delta, accustomed to abundance of 
green food and water, and which have 
been condemned ‘as notoriously unfit for 
the Suakin-Berber desert ? 

Mr. BRAND, in reply, said, there 
was no Official confirmation of the state- 
ment. He could not say whether the 
camels referred to were Egyptian or 
Indian, nor was he aware that the 
Delta camels had been condemned as 
unfit for the desert. They had, how- 
ever, done good service there. 


EGYPT—THE ARMY OF OCOUPATION. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Secretary of 
State for War, What is the present 
annual cost of the Army of Occupation 
in Egypt, exclusive of the force em- 
ployed in the Soudan ? 

Sr ARTHUR HAYTER said, the 
total ordinary annual expenditure was 
£492,238, and the extra charges were 
£250,000. 


TRAWLING (SCOTLAND)—LEGIS- 
ATION. 

Lorp ELCHO asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether the Government could 
introduce their Bill dealing with the 
Trawling Question before Easter ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): The draft of a Bill dealing 
with the recommendation of the Trawl- 
ing Commission has been prepared, and 
has been printed for more than a week. 
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Communications with the Fishery Board 
for Scotland have been proceeding with 
regard to it; and it is also necessary 
that in settling its terms more than one 
of the Departments in London should be 
consulted. I am afraid that, under these 
circumstances, it will be impossible to 
introduce the Bill before Easter; but I 
think I can promise that it will be in- 
troduced immediately after the Easter 
Recess. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS— 
COUNTY BOUNDARIES (WARWICK- 
SHIRE), &c. 


Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, If the Government are prepared 
to deal, in reference to Parliamentary 
Representation, with the isolated and 
detached parts of Warwickshire, Wor- 
cestershire, Gloucestershire, and Oxford- 
shire, included in the first column to 
Schedule (M) of statute 2 and 3 Will. 
4, c. 64, and not attached by that Act to 
the county in which they are locally 
situate, by referring the anomalous 
position of those parts to a Committee 
to report as to the Parliamentary Divi- 
sion to which these isolated and detached 
parts of counties should be attached, 
with a view to the recommendations of 
such Committee being embodied in a 
supplemental Bill to be introduced this 
Session ; and, whether the Government 
propose to rgetify the anomalies referred 
to in any other way ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
case to which the hon. Member alludes, 
although a very inconvenient one, is 
far from being the only case of the kind. 
The matter has been under considera- 
tion; but so many difficult points have 
arisen that it was considered desirable 
to leave it until a Local Government 
Bill should be introduced. But if the 
local Members have any scheme to sub- 
mit, I shall be very glad to consider it. 
As, however, the local Members are all 
on one side of the House, it would be 
only fair that they should consult some 
of the local leaders of the Liberal 
Party. 


TRAMWAYS AND PUBLIC COMPANIES 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1883—THE PROPOSED 
CONNEMARA RAILWAY. 

CotoneL NOLAN asked the First 

Lord of the Treasury, If his attention 
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has been drawn to the failure of the 
Tramways Act to meet the want of 
Railway communication in Connemara ; 
if the Oonnemara district agroed, 
through the Grand Jury of the county 
of Galway, to guarantee a Railroad 
through that district, the baronies 
affected guaranteeing three per cent. ; 
the Government, under the Tramways 
Act, to guarantee two more per cent. ; 
if, after this guarantee through the 
recognized county authorities, the Irish 
Privy Council declared that the pro- 
posed Railway was not only most valu- 
able for Connemara, but was of national 
if not Imperial importance, but still 
that they, the Privy Council, would 
refuse the application on the ground 
that the baronies affected were too poor 
to afford the guarantee; and, if, after 
this statement on the part of the Privy 
Council, the Government would by a 
special grant, or otherwise, do some- 
thing to develop this large and isolated 
district which the Privy Council has 
declared requires a railroad, and which 
has done its best to avail itself of the 
Act, but which has been pronounced by 
the highest Government authority in 
Ireland to be too poor to develop its 
resources without extraneous assist- 
ance ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone) has asked me to answer this 
Question. The facts are substantially 
as stated. I believe that the Privy 
Council also suggested that the case was 
one in which the entire county Galway 
should be asked to contribute. As I 
understand, when this was put down 
the Grand Jury refused the application. 
The failure of this scheme and certain 
other schemes has not escaped the 
notice of the Government; but while 
they greatly regret it, it is impossible 
for the Government to contemplate 
making a special grant in an individual 
case. The question of the sufficiency of 
the existing means must be decided 
after a further period of the working of 
the Act. 


FRANCE AND CHINA—HOSTILITIES— 
CONTRABAND OF WAR—RICE. 
Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, What precedents 
exist which would authorise the treat- 
ment of grain as contraband of war 
under neutral flags; and, seeing that a 
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large oo of the food consumed 
by the inhabitants of Great Britain is 
imported from abroad, to inquire whe- 
ther it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to acquiesce in the declara- 
tion of the Government ef France that 
shipments of rice, destined for Chinese 

orts north of Canton, will be pro- 
Ribited and treated as contraband of 
war? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In regard to the 
first part of this Question, I may say 
that it was only placed on the Paper this 
morning. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Last night. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Well, I only saw 
it this morning. I have not examined 
into the history of the interesting, no 
doubt, but rather complicated and ex- 
tended question as to precedents with 
regard to grain as a contraband of war ; 
and I think it right to tell the right 
hon. Gentleman that I am not disposed 
to examine into it, for I doubt very 
much whether it would be advantageous. 
With regard to the second and prin- 
cipal part of the Question, the answer 
is that the French have held, in the 
course of their war with China, that the 
shipment of rice destined generally to 
Chinese ports north of Canton would be 
treated as contraband of war. Her 
Majesty’s Government have thought it 
their duty to protest against that decla- 
ration. The Correspondence on the sub- 
ject will be laid before Parliament at 
the earliest convenient moment. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN—ADVANCE OF THE RUSSIANS. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it is the fact 
that General Alikhanoff, at the time 
when the Russian advance on Zulfica 
and Pul-i-khatun was made, attempted 
also to get into Penjdeh by a coup de 
main, but the Afghans turned out in 
considerable force, and the Russians 
retired ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not aware 
of what can have induced the hon. 
Member to put this Question on the 
Paper, or of the reason he has for sup- 
posing that, as the Question seems to 
imply, General Alikhanoff has advanced 
and attempted to get into Penjdeh. I 
presume he has some ground for putting 
such a Question ; but if he has any such 
ground we have no such information. 


The facts as reported to us are these. 


Mr. W. H. Smith 


{OOMMONS} 
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It is not the truth that General Alikha- 
noff attempted to get into Penjdeh by a 
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coup de main. The nearest point to 
Penjdeh to which he has advanced is a 
point at the junction of the Khushk and 
Murghab rivers, about eight miles, as I 
understand, from Penjdeh; and at that 
point, eight miles from Penjdeh, he has 
established a post of Turcomans and 
Cossacks. 

Mr. ONSLOW: I would ask the 
Prime Minister whether he does not 
consider that the Russians, having ad- 
vanced to within eight miles of Penjdeh, 
that it is a case in which they are 
threatening and have threatened Penj- 
deh ; and that if it had not been for the 
advance of the Afghans the Russians 
would have been at Penjdeh at the pre- 
sent time? I would also ask whether 
the Government intend making a state- 
ment on the subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Question 
originally put by the hon. Member is 
whether General Alikhanoff attempted 
to get into Penjdeh by a coup de main. I 
cannot say that the advance of a Russian 
post to within eight miles of Penjdeh 
corresponds at all with the implication 
in that Question. Whether this ad- 
vance may imply a threat upon Penjdeh 
or not is a Question that it would re- 
quire more minute knowledge of the 
locale than I possess to answer, espe- 
cially without Notice. I know that on 
Monday there will be a Question put to 
me, but as to the answer I shall be able 
to give to that Question I am not at 
present in a position to say; but I have 
no reason to suppose that there is any 
intention on the part of the Government 
to make a statement as to the relations 
between England and Russia, in regard 
to Afghanistan. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)—THE INTER- 
NATIONAL FINANCIAL ARRANGE- 
MENT. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it is yet too 
late to obtain from the Guaranteeing 
Powers, by exchange of notes or other- 
wise, some recorded expression of their 
understanding that the Convention about 
to be submitted to the House does not 
create or impart any right of Inter- 
national interference with the adminis- 
tration of Egypt ? 

Ms. GLADSTONE: This is not a 
question of time, or whether it is or is 
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not too late to do what the hon. (tentle- 
man, suggests. But I will answer the 
Question in the observations I shall 
gnortly have to make to the House. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)—THE INTER- 
NATIONAL FINANCIAL ARRANGE- 
MENT—THE SUEZ CANAL. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, By what 
means Parliament can be seized of the 
decisions of the Conference of the Suez 
Canal before ratification by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, so as to prevent the 
adoption of any provision which may 
affect the value of the shares, the divi- 
dends on which will form part of the 
ordinary revenues of the United King- 
dom ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
this subject, I partly answered this 
Question, I think, already, by stating 
that we should take very good care that 
Parliament shall be informed of our 
views on all material points bearing on 
the Suez Canal before the meeting of 
the Representatives of the Powers, which 
is to conclude, I hope, what has been 
begun. The hon. Gentleman will have 
observed that considerable progress has 
already been made in that matter, be- 
cause not only has there been the de- 
spatch of Lord Granville for more than 
two years in the hands of Parliament, 
which does contain the views of the Bri- 
tish Government on almost every ma- 
terial point, but likewise that despatch 
has been adopted by the joint and 
deliberate action of the Powers as the 
basis of the new arrangement. There 
will, therefore, be very little except mat- 
ter of detail which will remain to be 
dealt with. There is, however, a point 
of detail which is of importance, and 
on which thé Government will take good 
care that the House will be speedily 
informed. With regard to what is to 
happen at the time when the meeting of 
the Representatives of the Powers takes 
place, I can only answer my hon. Friend 
that we shall act upon our responsibility 
with all possible care, and with con- 
siderable confidence derived from the 
fact that a full statement of our views 
has been so long before Parliament, 
and that no exception, so far as I know, 
has been generally taken to our views. 
Sometimes it happens, after the conclu- 
sion of a Convention, that its ratification 
is reserved on special grounds. I am 
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not yet able to say whether this arrange- 
ment will take the form of a Conven- 
tion, or whether, if it does so, it will be 
proper to reserve the ratification. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
would like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man, with respect to his answer, whe- 
ther it is not a fact that a Yellow Book 
has been published in France in which 
the French Government have laid it 
down that they do not accept the points 
laid down in Lord Granville’s Circular 
as the basis of their action, and that they 
do not intend to be limited by it ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My reference, 
Sir, was not to anything that has been 
published in France, but to the docu- 
ments before us—the Declaration and 
the Convention signed by the French 
Government. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
beg to give Notice that I shal! put a 
Question on this point to the Prime Mi- 
nister to-merrow, in order that we ma 
ascertain whether the House will or will 
not have a full opportunity of consider- 
ing and deliberating upon the arrange- 
ment arrived at? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I can give an 
answer to that Question quite readily 
now. As I have said, our views will be 
fully made known before we meet. Un- 
til the Representatives of the Powers 
come to compare their views together, 
you cannot absolutely say what new 
light may be thrown upon the question, 
or what concessions may be made by 
the one to the other. It will depend 
upon the question how far any addition 
to our own views, or any modification 
of them, would be material, whether it is 
necessary to take any special measures 
for assuring ourselves of the state of 
mind of Parliament and of the country 
upon the subject; and I do not think it 
would be possible for me to answer the 
Question of the right hon. Baronet until 
we are in a position to pass a fair 
judgment. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: The 
right hon. Gentleman does not clearly 
understand what I mean. With regard 
to this Convention which is to be made 
on the subject of the Suez Canal, we are 
referred to the Circular of Lord Gran- 
ville of two years ago ; but the House has 
never discussed that Circular. We were, 
in fact, deprived@¢of an opportunity of 
discussing it in the course of last sum- 
mer. What I want to know is whether 
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the House is to be taken as accepting 
the bases of the arrangement with re- 
gard to the Suez Canal without any dis- 
cussion, or whether we are to have an 
opportunity of discussing those bases 
before the Convention is actually made ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I should think 
that manifestly hon. Members opposite 
will have an opportunity in the debate 
of to-night, if they think fit, to raise any 
question upon these bases. The right 
hon. Gentleman says he was deprived of 
the opportunity of discussing Lord Gran- 
ville’s Circular last Session. I am not 
aware in what manner he was deprived. 
Tt was certainly not by the action of 
Her Majesty’s Government. [A laugh. ] 
The right hon. Gentleman smiles; but 
I think he will affirm the correctness of 
what I say. I am not quite sure whe- 
ther some representation was not made 
to him in this House. 

Mr. GORST: I wish to ask the Prime 
Minister a Question of which I have 

iven him private Notice, Whether the 
Geavention with regard to the finances 
of Egypt has yet been signed by the 
Turkish Plenipotentiary ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I shall refer to 
that subject in the course of a few 
minutes, when I make a statement to 
the House on the subject of Egyptian 
finance. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: With 
regard to the observation of the right 
hon. Gentleman that it was not by the 
action of the Government that the House 
was deprived of the opportunity of dis- 
cussing those provisions, I wish to ask 
him whether he is aware that on the 
occasion referred to the mass of the 
Liberal Party voted against the Govern- 
ment at the instance of the Government 
Whips? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber asks me whether the mass of the 
Liberal Party, on a certain occasion, 
voted against the Leaders of that Party ? 
That is an accident which I have known 
to happen on more than one occasion. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT. 

Sirk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer when he expects to bring for- 
ward the Financial Statement ; and also 
whether a Vote of Credit will be sub- 
mitted to the House before that State- 
ment ? 


Sir Stafford Northcote 


Egypt (War 
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Tar CHANCELLOR or THe EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpexrs): I hope to make 
the Financial Statement on the first 


Thursday after the Thursday on which 
the House meets—namely, the 16th of 


in the Soudan). 


April. Our present intention is to lay 
on the Table the Vote of Oredit before 
that time, but not to take a vote upon it. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE -—- PARLIAMENTARY ELEC. 
TIONS (REDISTRIBUTION) BILL. 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: I wish 
to ask the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board whether he can inform 
the House if it is his intention to take 
the Redistribution Bill before Easter ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I am 
very anxious to go on with the Bill 
before Easter ; but so many representa- 
tions have been made by hon. Members 
who have Amendments on the Schedules 
that Monday would not be a convenient 
day that I shall postpone it till Friday 
fortnight. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN). 


Mr.GUY DAWNAY: I beg to give 
Notice that I shall move, on the earliest 
opportunity— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
slaughter of men, women, and children on the 
shores of the Red Sea now taking place by 
the orders of Her Majesty’s Government with- 
out any definite object is a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion.” 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I wish 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
whether he has received any information 
as to the truth of the statement that 
women and children of the Soudanese 
are fighting against the British troops 
at present; and whether it is true that 
34 bodies of women have ‘been picked 
up among the slain ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
We have received no information to that 
effect from General Graham. 

Mr. O’KELLY: Will the noble Lord 
undertake to ask him for the informa- 
tion ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
No, Sir; I cannot undertake to ask for 
information in regard to every statement 
which may be made in the Press by 
correspondents. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT: 
Has the noble Lord received any in- 
formation from General Graham with 
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regardt the actions which have taken 
plage near Suakin ? 

, Tue Manravess or HARTINGTON : 
We have received a very short telegram 
to-day from General Graham, and I 
shall read it to the House— 

‘‘Suakin, March 26, 1885, 2.20 p.m., Za- 
riba.—Just arrived with large convoy. At- 
tacked by enemy about two miles from here. 
Enemy charged head of square, and were re- 
pulsed with considerable loss. Our casualties, 
three wounded. I have not lost a single camel 
load. Several slight cases of sunstroke; men 
otherwise healthy. Marines suffer most. Am 
bringing in Scots Guards.”’ 

That is all the information we have 
to-day. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Certain comments 
having been made in the newspapers 
regarding the behaviour of the Indian 
troops near Suakin, I wish to ask the 
noble Lord whether the Indian troops in 
the recent engagements have not fought 
as well as could possibly be expected of 
them ? 


[No reply. ] 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
QUEEN’S MESSAGE—EMBODIMENT OF 
THE MILITIA. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether, in view of 
the Message from the Crown on the sub- 
ject of calling out the Reserves, it was 
the intention of the Government to em- 
body any more battalions of Militia than 
those already embodied ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I believe that my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
brought up the Message, stated that 
Monday would be the day when Her 
Majesty’s Message would be taken into 
consideration ; and I think it would be 
more convenient to go into the subject 
then. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
acigdbevaie 
EGYPTIAN LOAN. 
COMMITTEE. 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in rising te 

move— 


“That Her Majesty be authorized to gua- 
rantee the payment of an annuity of three 
hundred and fifteen thousand pounds sterling 
for the p of a loan, to be raised by the 
Government of Egypt, in pursuance of the 
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Convention signed at London on the eighteenth 
day of March 1885, between Her Majesty and 
the Governments of Austria-Hungary, France, 
Germany, Italy, Russia, and Turkey; and that 
provision be made out of the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom, or the growing pro- 
duce thereof, for the issue of such sums of 
money from time to time, as may be required, 
to pay any sums which may at any time be 
required to fulfil the guarantee of Her Majesty 
in respect of such annuity, conformably to the 
tenour of Her Majesty’s engagement as specified 
in the said Convention,”’ 

said: The first duty which I have marked 
out for myself in addressing the Com- 
mittee has reference to the subject of 
the Question put by the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst). A 
point of form, immaterial in itself, has 
arisen in this case with regard to which 
Her Majesty’s Government, acting in 
concurrence with the Ambassadors of 
the Powers, have determined that it is 
not in their judgment one of substance, 
and need not interfere with the progress 
of this question in Parliament. I will 
indicate its character in the simplest and 
most direct manner by stating the slight 
amendment which I propose to make in 
the Resolution now before the House. 
If hon. Members look at the sixth line 
of the Resolution, they will see that, as 
it stands, it runs to the effect that it is 
in pursuance of a Convention signed at 
London on the 18th of March, 1885, be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Governments of Austria-Hungary, 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and 
Turkey. In lieu of that form of expres- 
sion I propose to amend it by describing 
the Convention as concluded between 
Her Majesty and the Governments of 
Austria-Hungary, France, Germany, 
Italy, Russia, and with the authority of 
Turkey. The House will be aware that 
Turkey bears a different relation to 
this country as regards this subject 
to that of the other Great Powers of 
Europe. They are guaranteeing Powers, 
and they intervene in the matter with 
reference to their interests in the gua- 
rantee, and under various laws affecting 
Egypt as already established. Turkey 
intervenes not in relation to any interest 
in the business of guaranteeing, but as 
a Sovereign Power of the country. Those 
who have paid attention to this subject 
will, doubtless, be under the impression 
—and they could not be otherwise than 
under the impression—that the signature 
of Turkey would be appended together 
with those of the other guaranteeing 
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Powers. We were under that impression 
ourselves until yesterday, and of that 
there is evidence to be found in a note 
at the bottom of page 3 of the Declara- 
tion, and in the Convention it is again 
to be found, to the effect that the De- 
claration had not yet been signed by the 
Turkish Ambassador, and that his powers 
had not arrived. I need not say, of 
course, that that note was not founded 
on any assumption of ours, but upon a 
statement made from the highest source, 
and I believe it expressed the belief and 
the full expectation of the Ambassador 
himself at the time. But since then, 
and as far as our knowledge is concerned, 
yesterday there arose a question whether 
the concurrence of Turkey should be 
conveyed by a signature similar to the 
other signatures of the guaranteeing 
Powers, or bysanction given by a Firman 
of the Sultan. We have in our posses- 
sion the strongest assurance that the 
authority to proceed has been given by 
the determination of the Sultan to issue 
a Firman upon the subject. In conse- 
quence of this doubt—it appears to have 
proceeded from some want of clearness 
in the telegraphic communications with 
Constantinople on the part of the Am- 
bassadors—Lord Granville has to-day 
seen the Turkish Ambassador, and we 
have also thought it right to commu- 
nicate with the Ambassadors of the six 
Great Powers; and the position of the 
question is, I believe, determined, at 
least so far as the guiding of our action 
is concerned, in the following Memo- 
randum, which Lord Granville sends to 
me, and which I have his authority to 
read :— 

“T asked the Turkish Ambassador and Hassan 
Fehmy Pasha this afternoon whether I was 
rightly informed that they were authorized for- 
mally to declare that the Sultan consents to the 
— loan and will sanction it by a Firman. 

eir Excellencies replied that they hoped 
within 48 hours to be instructed to sign the 
declaration—that is, to maintain the form of 
proceeding here exactly as it is—but that in any 
case they gave the assurance which I have stated 
regarding the consent of the Sultan to the loan. 
The Ambassadors of the other Powers and I 
myself took note of this assurance, and declared 
that we accepted it.” 

That, I apprehend, there is no doubt at 
all, is to be considered as an official 
document. [Sir Srarrorp NorrHcore: 
To-day ?] es. I may add that I 
should have thought it right imme- 
diately at the close of yesterday’s Sitting 
to have given this information to the 
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House; but Musurus Pasha gave his 
opinion that he felt there was no dyfli- 
culty about the substance of the matter; 
and therefore I thought it right under 
the circumstances then not to troul’« 
the House, but to reserve my Sxplar ~ 
tion until I proposed the Resolutte:. 
to-day. The House, then, will see that 
there is no substantial alteration pro- 
posed in the Resolution, that the ex- 
pectation of the Turkish Ambassador is 
that the form which had been anticipated 
will be preserved, but that in any case 
the sanction and authority of the Sultan 
to the loan has already been given, and 
that the Firman has been granted. That 
being so, I will spare the House, as I 
am bound to spare them, any repetition 
of the statement made by my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on Wednesday week. Of course, that 
statement was made on behalf of the 
Government. It contained a clear and 
full, though not a very lengthened, 
statement of the effect of the Convention 
and Declaration, and I think it quite 
enough now to refer to that statement 
without going any further. There is, how- 
ever, one portion of that statement which 
was not developed at the time, and 
which has not been developed since by 
the Questions put in this House, on 
which I should say a few words, and 
that is the nature and extent of the 
liabilities of Egypt in the month of 
April last, with respect to which the 
House is not yet fully informed. Two 
questions, I apprehend, are before me 
on this occasion. My first duty is to 
show that there is a real necessity for an 
arrangement of this kind, and my second 
duty is to show that besides being neces- 
sary it is also a safearrangement. With 
regard to its necessity, that will, I think, 
be shown by the figures which have 
already been partially given, and by 
others which I will more completely 
give on the present occasion. The House 
ought to understand that the necessities 
of Egypt have been supplied to a very 
considerable extent during these recent 
occurrences by banking advances. Those 
I describe under that phrase to distin- 
guish them from the regular recurring 
charges of the State; but there were 
banking advances outstanding to the 
extent of £1,367,000. The whole of 
these advances become due on the Ist of 
April. They have been renewed from 
time to time, but they were renewed 
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while we wers negotiating, or taking 
measures having reference to negotia- 
tign, either here or in Egypt, or in corre- 
spondence with the Powers. Under these 
eirourstances, as the matter was in pro- 
us: 88, these banking advances had been 
d*.ewed. Now the matter is no longer 
in progress, and, so far as negotiations 
are concerned, it has reached its full 
completion. The proposal, with the 
sanction and assent of the Powers, is 
now in our hands; and we apply to the 
House to give its authority for the pur- 
pose of guaranteeing the loan. I have 
no right to declare—I will not even 
say I have a right to expect—cer- 
tainly I have no right to announce— 
that the banking advances would again 
be renewed if the House shows a disin- 
clination to accede to the application 
now made. These banking advances 
form part of the current liabilities of 
Egypt, and they become due on April 1, 
and would form a portion of the sum 
for which Egypt would be in deficiency, 
and for which Egypt would be a bank- 
rupt State, unless provision be made for 
the purpose of raising the money as is 
now proposed. Now, tothat £1,367,000 
we are to add the excess of normal 
charges for the month of April over the 
Income and Revenue of the month of 
April. I need not enter into the details 
of the charges; they are partly official 
charges, and partly connected with the 
payment of liabilities for the tribute or 
for debt. But the excess of these normal 
charges over the accruing means is 
£309,000, according to our latest report ; 
and that, added to the banking advances, 
makes a liability of £1,676,000, which 
Egypt has not the means to satisfy 
unless and until the arrangement which 
is now before the House shall be pro- 
ceeded with. Now, Sir, before I go to 
the question of the safety of this loan, I 
will say one word on the subject of the 
Suez Canal. I do not intend to enter 
into any detailed explanations on that 
subject. While I admit that there may 
be differences of opinion among us in 
regard to it, I am not aware what those 
ditferences are, and I am content to rest 
for the present on the statement con- 
tained in the despatch of Lord Granville 
of January 3, 1883, and upon the rather 
considerable sanction and authority 
which that despatch has obtained—not 
an authority overbearing the opinion of 
the House of Commons, but still an 
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authority of considerable weight from 
the reference which is made to it in the 
recent Declaration. In part 3 of the 
Declaration, in the first paragraph, these 
expressions are used— 

“Whereas the Powers have agreed to recog- 
nize the urgent necessity for negotiating with 
the object of sanctioning, by a Conventional 
Act, the establishment of a definite lation 
guaranteeing, at all times, and for all Powers, 
the freedom of the Suez Canal: It has been 
agreed between the seven Governments above 
named that a Commission, composed of Delegates 
named by the said Governments shall meet at 
Paris on the 30th of March, to prepare and draw 
up this Act, taking for its basis the Circular of 
the Government of Her Britannic Majesty of 
— ve January, 1883.’’—[Egypt. No. 6 (1885), 
p. 9. 

Perhaps I may as well say that, although 
the first meeting takes place on so early 
a day as the 30th of March, I make no 
doubt that is to be considered simply 
as an introductory meeting, and un- 
doubtedly it will imply nothing adverse 
to the consideration of the Powers, inas- 
much as there is no necessity, although 
it is highly desirable that the matter 
should be put forward ; yet there is no 
urgency of the same kind in relation to 
the arrangement as to the Suez Canal 
as there is in regard to the temporary 
arrangement in respect to the finances 
of Egypt. Now, the real difficulties of 
the case, for those who think that they 
exist, turn, I think, entirely upon the 
fears that are entertained of what is 
known as an International Control. I 
cannot say that I derive very much light 
as to the nature of the objections taken 
from the Motion of the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Bruce); but I think this 
question is a question of some breadth 
as well as of deep interest, and I shall 
not run much risk of misapprehending 
the mind of hon. Gentlemen, in what- 
ever part of the House they may sit, if 
I say that I conceive there is no doubt 
that these fears of International Control 
must stand in connection with one of 
two subjects—either they must stand in 
connection with the Commission which 
may or may not sit, but which, in a 
certain contingency, will sit at the close 
of two years, or else these fears arise 
out of or stand in connection with the 
guarantee which the House is invited to 
give for the loan. With respect to 
International Control, it is quite unneces- 
sary, I think, that I should re-state the 
views of the Government. The desire 
of the Government has been, I conceive, 
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all along to respect, to recognize, and to 
cherish to the best of their ability, except 
where stern necessity prevented them, 
that autonomy which, by the law of 
Europe and by the law of Turkey, has 
been guaranteed to the Province of 
Egypt. And, therefore, it is neither 
International Control nor any control 
properly so-called —nor any control 
signifying by control a Power dependent 
upon another—that has had much favour 
in our eyes. But quite apart from that, 
quite apart from our desire to respect 
the just interests of Egypt, and to give 
Egypt as far as we can those habits of 
administration on which its future hap- 
piness must depend, we have always 
admitted to the House that International 
Control is a thing in our view not to be 
heard of or entertained. We have 
deplored the Dual Control, and have 
considered it the root of the mischiefs 
that have since befallen Egypt. In dis- 
cussions on the subject I have always 
admitted the integrity of the motives 
which led to the Dual Control. I believe 
there are many reasons, either plausible 
or more or less serious, which can be 
alleged in excuse for the adoption of a 
measure which has proved to be so 
unfortunate, and to which I, at any rate, 
may safely say that from the first, and 
long before it was ever adopted, had 
declared publicly my strong and insur- 
mountable opposition. Therefore, let it 
be perfectly understood—I am endea- 
vouring to measure the occasion about 
which your fears arise—let it be per- 
fectly understood that we are quite 
agreed with you in allowing that if 
International Control can be shown to 
spring out of the present arrangement, 
that is an objection which I do not know 
is sufficient to overcome the necessity of 
the case; but undoubtedly it is sufficient 
utterly to condemn the proposal of the 
Government. First, then, as regards 
fears connected with the Commission. 
This Commission is a possibility. It 
will be a reality should the Convention 
be sanctioned. It will be a reality if 
the unfavourable contingency of Egypt’s 
failing to re-establish the equilibrium of 
its finance. I think I need not now 
enter upon a consideration of the tend- 
ency of that Commission to open the door 
to International Control, not only because 
it is postponed for two years and depends 
upon a new state of circumstances, but 
because it must depend on the powers 
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given to that Commission, and any 
aes which can lead to the exercise of 
nternational Control through the mé- 


dium of that Commission must necessarily* 


be the object of negotiation and of con- 
cord among the Powersof Europe. There- 
fore, I put aside the question of the 
danger of International Control through 
future contingeut arrangements in con- 
nection with the Commission, because 
those arrangements are not yet made, 
and there will be an opportunity of 
taking care, if ever they come to be 
made, that they are safe and prudent 
arrangements. Therefore, the real fears 
in the minds of Gentlemen arise from 
the guarantee of the loan ; and the fears 
connected with that guarantee have 
reference undoubtedly both to the inter- 
mediate period of two years and to the 
time which may follow while the 
guarantee subsists. Now, is there any 
ground for those fears? That is a 
question which I hope the House will 
fairly and impartially determine. Let 
me first describe what I take to be the 
general position of Egypt during these 
two years that are to be granted to the 
Khedive for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether a more permanent tax on the 
dividends of the bondholders is or is not 
possible. The Commission is to be post- 
poned. The evident intention of that 
postponement, I apprehend, is that the 
action of the Egyptian Government 
should during those two years be a free 
action—I mean free from the exercise 
of compulsion. When Gentlemen speak 
of interference in the government of 
Egypt, let it be borne in mind that we 
have no determinate or legal right of 
interference. There are, however, rights 
which are indeterminate, that are fre- 
quently as real as those which are more 
defined, and there are moral rights which 
are as strong as those which have taken 
legal form. Our position is this—that, 
in the first place, we have a military 
situation, with the various necessities 
that grew out of it. We have, in the 
second place, I think I may say without 
offence, a function, some may say enjoyed 
by us, but I would rather say incumbent 
on us—the function of the natural ad- 
visers. In the present circumstances, 
and especially during these two years 
and until some more permanent arrange- 
ment can be made ; general consent, 
we are the natural advisers of the 
Egyptian Government for the time. 
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That is the only sense in which, as I 
undeystand, we are justified in interfer- 
ing’ in the affairs of Egypt. Now, these 
facts stand upon the general and free 
recognition of Europe. Nobody grudges 
us the performance of our duty—so 
defined. ([Jronical laughter and cheers. | 
T hail that cheer with some satisfaction, 
because if nobody grudges us the per- 
formance of that duty it seems to follow 
by inevitable consequence, if it be not 
indeed part of an identical proposition, 
that other persons are not particularly 
anxious for a share init. For if they 
were anxious for a share in it they 
would then grudge us this exclusive 
privilege. Not grudging it, it seems to 
follow that they do not desire it. Well, 
now, in our opinion this function of ad- 
vising Egypt would be subject to every 
kind of underground opposition and em- 
barrassment were we to exercise it in a 
sense hostile to the general sentiment of 
Europe. We have, with infinite pains, 
I may fairly say, and with a gradual 
surmounting of great and many difficul- 
ties, arrived at a point in which, as we 
think, we have obtaiued that community 
of aim and purpose which is embodied 
in the present Convention, and which 
constitutes the only condition in the 
nature of things upon which we can, in 
a satisfactory manner, exercise the in- 
fluence properly attaching to our posi- 
tion in Egypt, and act as the proper 
financial advisers of the Khedive in the 
period which has been marked out by 
the Powers. For what is now the case ? 
Had we been there in opposition to 
them, without any community of pur- 
pose or desire, we should have been 
liable both to formal and to informal ob- 
stacles and opposition of every sort. We 
have now a common purpose with 
Europe. We have now a common de- 
sire with Europe. Interference with the 
exercise of the discharge of our duty 
would be an interference with the fal- 
filment of their own desire and purpose, 
and they with us are cordially united in 
a sincere anxiety—first of all, to ascer- 
tain, and secondly to rectify, the condi- 
tion of Egyptian finance. So far, there- 
fore, I say upon the face of the case 
that does not bear the aspect of an un- 
sound position. Now, I come more 
particularly to examine those questions 
about guarantees and what guarantees 
imply. An hon. Member below the 
Gangway asked me to-day whether it 
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was too late to insert in the arrange- 
ment some provision barring the in- 
terference of other Powers? The ques- 
tion is—Why should there be such a 
provision? Is there a.reason for it? 
If there is a reason, what is it? It is 
admitted that no right of interference 
grows out of any expression used in the 
Convention orin the Declaration. There 
is not a syllable that looks like it. Our 
interference cannot be justified by refer- 
ence to the Convention and Declaration. 
We derive from them no title whatever 
for interference. Our position, as I have 
stated, is one growing out of the circum- 
stances of Egypt. Neither can any 
Power derive any right of interference 
from any expression contained in the 
Declaration and Convention. Then, if 
this right of intervention is not founded 
upon any express words of the Declara- 
tion or the Convention, upon what is it 
founded? It is a general rule of Inter- 
national Law that when} any State or 
Power accepts pecuniary aid, either in 
the form of cash or of liability, from 
another State, that other State thereby 
tacitly and effectually acquires the right 
of intervention in its affairs? I think 
that is a fair statement of the issue. If 
it does not rest upon express declaration 
in the particular case, does it rest upon 
either general law or general usage? 
Most confidently do I affirm that it does 
not rest either upon the one or the other. 
No such doctrine is to be found in gene- 
ral law, and any such doctrine is utterl 

confuted by general usage. How shall 
I refer to the evidence upon that sub- 
ject? We have had large experience 
in this happy country in the practice of 
giving aid in money to other States. 
No country in the world is so rich in 
the means of examining this question 
from the light afforded by its own ex- 
perience, for we have given aid right 
and left, in small sums and in large. 
We have given it in one way and in 
another. We have given it for objects 
of war, and we have given it for objects 
of peace ; and it is very odd indeed if 
we cannot arrive at a conclusion upon 
this subject. I might go back to the 
subsidies of Mr. Pitt, and even beyond ; 
but I spare the House further researches 
into political antiquity. I never heard 
that any of the subsidies of Mr. Pitt, 
which were enormous in their amount, 
though in certain cases there were stipu- 
lations for particular things to be done 
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at the moment, were connected with the 
remotest idea or presumption of inter- 
ference in the concerns of the State to 
which the subsidies were given. I admit 
that there is a difference in the case of 
subsidies, because you may say that is 
a gift of money once and for all. But 
our experience is not limited to subsi- 
dies at all. It comes up in every ima- 
ginable form, and I take first the case 
of the loans to Spain. The loans to 
Spain in the Peninsular War were enor- 
mous. Certain very limited payments 
have been made in respect of them ; 
but the House would be alarmed if it 
had the occasion, as I have had at cer- 
tain times, to look into the state of the 
case. The figures are sufficiently alarm- 
ing. Ido not say now what contention 
may be raised by Spain — them, nor 
do I make any sort of charge against 
Spain. But this I say—that with all 
these loans, which were of vast extent, 
no right of interference in the internal 
affairs of Spain, great or small, direct 
or indirect, ever for a moment was con- 
nected, and no allegation that such a 
right of interference would grow up was 
made. Then I take a transaction in 
which I was myself responsibly con- 
cerned. That was the loan to Sardinia 
during the Crimean War. We never 
claimed any right of interference with 
Sardinia, which at that time was not 
part of the great Kingdom of United 
Italy, but was a comparatively insigni- 
ficant, third-rate State in the Northern 
portion of that country, with respect to 
which, if interference had been thought 
of, it would have been much more easy 
to assert it. I go on from loans to 
guarantees. We have guaranteed loans 
again, and again, and again on the part 
of our Colonies. We have guaranteed 
the largest amounts in the case of Ca- 
nada. Did the guarantee of those loans 
affect in the slightest degree the title of 
the Colony to self-government? Would 
it have been possible for us for one 
moment to alter in the slightest par- 
ticular our relations with Canada and 
the administration of Colonial affairs in 
consequence of those guarantees? Such 
an attempt would have been ridiculous, 
and a violation which would have re- 
coiled upon ourselves. But there are 
other cases. ‘There was the case of the 
Turkish loan of 1855. We guaranteed 
that loan, and the dividends upon it 
were not always forthcoming at the 
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proper time; but yet we névér founded 
upon that, nor did France, any titl? to 
interfere in the affairs of Turkey. They 
is only one other case which occurs to 
my recollection at the present time, of 
which I will venture to give the House 
a rather fuller exposition, because Gen- 
tlemen might think at first sight that 
they could make use of it to found an 
opposite argument. That is the case of 
the Greek loan. They know, on the 
one hand, there has been a guarantee 
of a loan by a portion of the European 
Powers— France, Russia, and Great 
Britain—and they know, also, there has 
been interference in the affairs of Greece. 
Therefore, let us see in what way these 
two undoubted facts stand related to one 
another. The guarantee of the Greek 
loan has nothing whatever to do with 
the interference in the affairs of Greece. 
[ Opposition erties of ‘“‘Oh!”] That is 
the state of knowledge in which Gentle- 
men opposite come down to the House 
to discuss this question. Have these 
Gentlemen looked at one of the docu- 
ments in the case? They receive with 
scorn my statement that the two things 
are totally unconnected. But is there 
one who has looked at the two sides of 
the case? The case stands thus:—On 
the 7th of May, 1832, there was a Treaty 
framed between England, France, Rus- 
sia, and Bavaria; and in one of the 
Articles of that Treaty there was a 
covenant that England, Russia, and 
France should guarantee a Greek loan. 
That guarantee was an important part, 
and for Greece a necessary part, or be- 
lieved to be necessary, for the arrange- 
ments then made. But, so far from 
founding any interference upon the 
guarantee, the guarantee was a sub- 
ordinate arrangement in the Treaty for 
interference. What was the main ob- 
ject of that Treaty? The main object of 
that Treaty was to give a King to Greece. 
Now, undoubtedly, if ever there was to 
be interference in relation to the guaran- 
teed loan of Greece, we have here offered 
the best opportunity for it. I do not 
deny for a moment that in cases where 
the conditions of a loan are not ful- 
filled a limited right of interference 
arises. There is no doubt about that 
whatever; but I am row arguing the 
question whether a general right of 
interference arises. I do not doubt 
that, if Egypt does not pay, the gua- 
ranteeing Powers have a right to in- 
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terferg: but I think I can show this— 
that even when there has been that 
Tight, and apparently the broadest occa- 
sion for the exercise of that right, no in- 
terference at all has taken place. In the 
case of Greece we were dealing with a 
Kingdom totally unable to pay the in- 
terest of the loan. The Treaty provided 
that the loan should be the first charge 
upon the Revenue, and that nothing 
should be applied to any purposes of 
Government until the annual dividends 
on the loan had been defrayed. And it 
went further to provide—which looks a 
little like interference—that the Diploma- 
tic Agents of the three countries should 
watch over the payment of the dividends 
of the loan. These dividends could not 
be paid, and were not paid. The Re- 
presentatives watched over the matter 
as well as they could, from time to time 
sending the extremely limited allowances 
which the country could afford. But 
although the country could not fulfil the 
provisions of the loan, there was not the 
slightest attempt to interfere in the affairs 
of Greece on account of that loan. What 
was the basis of interference in the affairs 
of Greece, and what was the object of 
the Treaty of 1832 ? The purpose of the 
Treaty was a much more important affair 
even than the guarantee; it was the 
choice of a Sovereign; and on what 
ground did the Powers justify their 
choice of a Sovereign for Greece ? They 
justified it by this recital—that they were 
exercising the power conveyed to them 
by the Greek nation, not arising out of 
their guarantee, but a specific power 
arising out of a specific mission, an 
authentic and formal conveyance to them 
of the power to choose a Sovereign for 
Greece. I have now gone through every 
case which tends to throw light upon 
this question. I have declared that I 
can find no principle or construction of 
law that tends to support this interfer- 
ence except with reference to the specific 
conditions of the loan itself, which I do 
not deny for a moment—no principle of 
law that tends to support any general 
doctrine or right of interference. There 
has been a number of cases in connec- 
tion with which there has been no such 
interference, and some of them have 
been cases in which the title to limited 
interference was perfectly clear and in- 
disputable, and yet even in that limited 
interference there was no right to inter- 
fere with the real and absolute autonomy 
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of the countries or States affected. In 
the matters affecting Greece, besides the 
guaranteeing Powers, other Powers have 
interfered; for instance, in the settle- 
ment of the disputes between Greece 
and Turkey. The matters were not taken 
into the hands of the guaranteeing 
Powers as if they were invested by any 
exclusive and indefeasible right; but 
they were settled by the intervention of 
the Great Powers at large. It is really 
very difficult to carry an argument fur- 
ther than that unless something in the 
nature of a shadowy and positive pre- 
sumption has been set up to show that, 
in some way or other, out of those 
guarantees there arises a general right 
of interference. Then there is the ques- 
tion whether Egypt will be able to fulfil 
her pecuniary obligations. These pecu- 
niary obligations will take precedence of 
any other. They will rank before all 
the obligations of her present creditors ; 
and, notoriously, even in the midst of 
war and difficulty, the Revenue of Egypt 
is more than sufficient to cover its ad- 
ministrative expenses. The only doubt 
is whether it is able to bear the entire 
charge of its Debt. Here is a charge 
which is to take precedence of the whole 
claims of that Debt; and, therefore, the 
notion of any defalcation in the payment 
of the £315,000 is one which may be fairly 
and safely set aside. I believe I am right 
in the doctrine I have laid down with 
regard to the pecuniary guarantee, and 
in holding that in every case an Inter- 
national engagement which affects the 
internal affairs of a particular country 
must be construed strictly in its terms, 
and does not and cannot convey the 
slightest title to any intervention in its 
affairs beyond what those terms abso- 
lutely and indubitably convey. If that 
doctrine is sound I fall back upon the 
general proposition I have laid down. 
If it is unsound, and if it is in the power 
of countries to found rights of interfer- 
ence in the affairs of a particular State 
or Provinve on an International en- 
gagement beyond what its terms con- 
vey, then let me tell you that you 
are too late in raising this question, 
because the rights of International in- 
terference in Egypt are already estab- 
lished by a multitude of European in- 
stances. The doctrine is perfectly sound, 
and no attempt at interference even in 
Egypt has ever been founded upon any 
of these International engagements be- 
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yond the letter of the engagement itself. 
I may mention some of them. There is 
the Treaty between the Powers of Eng- 
land, Austria, Russia, and Turkey, of 
1840, which extended the Capitulations 
to Egypt. There is the Instrument 
establishing the Courts of Justice in 
Egypt in 1874; there is the Law of 
Liquidation of 1880; and there are 
the recent commercial arrangements in 
Egypt, which, perhaps, are the latest of 
all the arrangements which have been 
made, and which have consecrated any 
right of interference, so far as the letter 
and provisions of the document are con- 
cerned, but which have never been ad- 
mitted to be the basis of any general 
right of interference beyond what the 
provisions convey. There is also the 
Slave Trade Convention with England 
of the 4th of August, 1877, and there 
are various others which I might quote ; 
but I think those to which I have 
already referred are quite sufficient for 
the purposes of illustration. Then the 
question is, as far as I understand it, 
whether, it being admitted that there 
are no words which have been used on 
which a right of interference can be 
founded, that still it is contended that it 
would be right to introduce words for 
the purpose of barring interference. I 
respectfully differ from that opinion. 
In my opinion, it would be foolish and 
mischievous in many ways to introduce 
these words. In the first place, I should 
like to ask the House to consider what 
shape they would give to a proposal of 
that kind, how the interference is to be 
barred, and what kind of interference 
is to be barred? Is it interference of a 
coercive character that is to be barred, 
or is it interference by advice that is to 
be barred? And who is to be barred ? 
As I understand the contention of Gen- 
tlemen who say there ought to be a 
clause prohibiting interference, it is that 
there ought to be inserted in the Oon- 
vention, or in some collateral or conse- 
quential document, a declaration that 
the other Powers may not interfere in 
the affairs of Egypt, but that England 
may. Is that seriously contended? I 
have great doubt whether it can be seri- 
ously contended. Can you describe or 
define what you would wish to shut out ? 
Could you carry your barring or prohi- 
bitive words to the extent of preventing 
any Power from submitting a recom- 
mendation to Egypt if they see cause? 
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But, suppose you did, and that is-about 
the furthest you could go, what would 
you gain by it? Nothing but this 
that instead of a responsible recommen- 
dation, instead of a-recommendation in 
the face of day, instead of a recom- 
mendation made with your knowledge 
so that you could call the makers of it 
to account if they transgressed the legi- 
timate functions of their position—in- 
stead of that you would be liable to 
underground indirect recommendations 
by secret and irresponsible agents, and 
you would find yourself thwarted at 
every turn in the discharge of an impor- 
tant duty by those whom you could not 
call to account, but whom you put in 
motion originally by your own unrea- 
sonable and excessive jealousy. Sir, it 
would not be possible to frame such a 
provision in terms that would be satis- 
factory even to the framer. But I do 
not stop there. In my opinion, if you 
did frame it, you would inflict positive 
mischief upon the country that was the 
immediate object of it, and likewise a 
positive mischief with regard to the 
generally established law of usage, be- 
cause if you frame a provision of that 
kind you would overset entirely the true 
contention upon the law of usage which 
has heretofore existed, which, as I have 
shown, justified no interference what- 
ever, except on the infraction of the 
terms of the guarantee. If you go be- 
yond that, and say that this guarantee 
shall not contain any right to do some- 
thing or other, which something or other 
you find it hardly possible to describe, 
you give sanction to a new general doc- 
trine of the most mischievous character 
—namely, that if there were not a pro- 
hibition the Powers would be bound to 
interfere, and you would set the cleverest 
lawyers in motion to try if they could 
find a means—and in most things when 
they do set about it they do find a means 
—of driving a coach and four through 
your provisions. Besides, you would 
establish a general doctrine contrary to 
that which now prevails, and by the 
defects that would be found in your pro- 
hibitive words you would give a direct 
sanction to the very mischief you in- 
tended to escape. I have now nearly 
concluded what I have to say on this 
subject. I think we have obtained every 
security for the harmonious and effec- 
tive discharge of our difficult and im- 
portant duties in Egypt, and for working 
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in harmony with those other Powers of 
Europe who, though they may not be as 
powerful in Egypt as we aro, yet are 
powerful enough, if it be their interest 
and desire, to give. very great trouble, 
and powerful enough in combination, 
when fortified by the legal rights they 
enjoy, under a variety of arrangements, 
effectually to thwart us, and to involve 
usin the utmost difficulty and embar- 
rassment. Now, in this state of affairs 
the Government, for the first time, has 
obtained a position in which they may 
fearlessly say that these Great Powers 
are at one, that the interests of the 
Powers are one. [‘‘No,no!”] I say 
that the interest of these Powers are one 
for the purposes of this Convention. We 
are not vendors of a quack medicine; 
we do not say that we have gcta pill 
of some particular description that will 
cure all human maladies ; we do not say 
that all the Powers have been amalga- 
mated in one by the exercise of our 
magical faculties. But what we say is 
this, and the proposition is a limited and 
feasible one—that the finance of Egypt 
is now about to be put upon its legs, if 
I may sey so, for a given time by an 
arrangement to which all the Powers 
are parties, and that arrangement is 
brought about by the assumption of 


" pecuniary liability on the part of each 


and every one of them. In that pecu- 
niary liability they have a common inte- 
rest with us, and it can only be escaped 
from by carrying through the finances 
of Egypt on a satisfactory footing ; and, 
therefore, they are directly interested to 
sustain us in every arrangement made 
by us with tolerable prudence and in- 
tegrity, for the sake of improving and 
establishing the condition of Egyptian 
finance. That is the only security which 
the nature of the case admits. Nothing 
that mere jealousy can devise will effect 
the object. Of course, I am not going 
to urge that argument for the purpose 
of saying that if the legal doctrine of 
guarantee were the opposite of that I 
have described we should overlook such 
a state of facts. I must therefore say 
that we have pursued aright and proper 
course by avoiding the hopeless task— 
in my opinion, the most dangerous and 
perilous task—of endeavouring to make 
provisions which not only are not re- 
quired, but which are themselves fraught 
with extreme danger, for the purpose of 
avoiding an interference which we have 
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not the slightest reason to expos, and 
which, exercised in an unfriendly spirit, 
would be as much and as justly injurious 
to the purpose and interests and in- 
fluence of the Power exercising that in- 
fluence as to ourselves. I think, there- 
fore, in these circumstances, I have said 
enough to show that our judgment has 
something to claim in its behalf in the 
arrangement we have made and in the 
arrangement which you substitute for 
it; and I do not envy the office and 
function of the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Mr. Bruce) or any other Gentle- 
man who had to devise that substitute, 
and not only to devise it, for his inge- 
nuity would be enough for that, but to 
bring the whole Powers of Europe and 
the Sultan of Turkey into harmony with 
his views. Such an office as that I 
would readily leave to anyone who is 
disposed to undertake it, rather than 
charge myself with a duty which I be- 
lieve to be, under the circumstances of 
the case, absolutely impossible of satis- 
factory execution. I submit then, Sir, 
in the first place, that this agreement is 
necessary ; in the second place, that it 
is safe, and I put the Motion with the 
slight Amendment I have made in your 
hands, and leave it to the fair and serious 
consideration of the British House of 
Commons. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘* That Her Majesty be authorised to gua- 
rantee the payment of an annuity of three hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand pounds sterling for 
the purpose of a loan, to be raised by the Go- 
vernment of Egypt, in pursuance of the Con- 
vention signed a tention on the eighteenth day 
of March 1885, between Her Majesty and the 
Governments of Austria-Hungary, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Russia, with the authority of 
Turkey ; and that provision be made out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, or 
the growing produce thereof, for the issue of 
such sums of money from time to time, as may 
be required, to pay any sums which may at any 
time be required to fulfil the guarantee of Her 
Majesty in respect of such annuity, conformably 
to the tenor of Her Majesty’s engagement as 
specified in the said Convention.’”’—( Mr. Glad- 
stone.) 


Mr. T. C. BRUOE, in rising to move, 
as an Amendment, to leave out from the 
word ‘‘That’’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to insert the words— 

“The proposals for adjusting the finances of 
Egypt contained in the draft Convention of 
March 18th, and the collateral arrangement, 
indicated in the Papers presented to Parliament, 
for regulating, without any previous communi- 
cation to Parliament, the International position 
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of the Suez Canal are unsatisfactory, and do 
not warrant the agreement into which the Go- 
vernment have provisionally entered,”’ 


said, he would only make one remark 
with reference to what fell from the 
right hon. Gentleman a few moments 
ago. He had always in that House ex- 
ressed his respect for the right hon. 

entleman and the great position he 
held; but he should feel that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s observations on this 
occasion would be even more pertinent 
if he did not remember what happened 
some time ago. In July last he endea- 
voured to bring before the House the 
principle which underlay the arrange- 
ment; and the supporters of the right 
hon. Gentleman, not the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself, prevented him from 
having the opportunity of doing so. He 
confessed that they were now in some 
difficulty—and that was a difficulty he 
foresaw and endeavoured to prevent— 
when they were to meet an arrangement 
concluded with the Powers of Europe 
before the House of Commons had an 
opportunity of discussing it. What he 
felt on this matter and on the negotia- 
tions that had been carried on was that 
we had created and strengthened the in- 
tervention of Foreign Powers in Egypt, 
which he believed would be disastrous 
to Egypt and disastrous to the interests 
of England. We were at one time 
simply on equal terms with the European 
Powers—that was to say, we represented 
certain capitalists who had invested 
money in that country. If we were in 
that position now the case would be 
different. But a great many things had 
happened sincethen. We had virtually 
taken possession of Egypt, and put it 
under our control. We had made our- 
selves responsible, not only for the inte- 
rests of England there, but for the inte- 
rests of Egypt itself, and we held a 
position entirely different from that of 
any other Power, which, in his opinion, 
we were bound in justice to Egypt to 
defend, and that point had not been 
sufficiently considered in the negotiations 
which had taken place. He wished to 
go back to the Law of Liquidation of 
1880. That Law of Liquidation was 
a compromise between Egypt and her 
creditors. It secured certain terms to 
the creditors, and provided that certain 
lands should be charged with the pay- 
ment of the Debt to the exclusion of 
everything else. The Law of Liquida- 
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tion, in addition, included certain sub- 
sidiary conditions, such as that the Go- 
vernment should contract no new loan, 
and none of the surplus funds of the 
ceded Provinces should go to the Govern- 
ment, but be all devoted to a Sinking 
Fund for the Debt. Certain conditions 
were also attached to the management 
of the railways, which greatly hampered 
the development of the railway system. 
All these conditions were guaranteed 
by the right given to the International 
Tribunals to pursue the Government 
legally in the event of an infraction 
of any one of them. These rules and 
regulations were, no doubt, of pecuniary 
advantage to the creditors, but were 
laid down because the Egyptian Go- 
vernment of that day was in the hands 
of persons whom it was impossible to 
trust, and who, if full liberty were al- 
lowed them, would have involved the 
country in the greatest possible difficul- 
ties. These rules, however, prevented 
the Egyptian Government from restoring 
its fortunes, and were absolutely un- 
suited to that Government now. When 
England, having at all events some 
reputation for financial honesty, took 
over the administration of Egypt—as 
she had in reality done, for the present 
Egyptian Government was merely a 
form she was entitled—nay, bound—to 
free the Egyptian Government from the 
trammels which prevented them from 
using their revenues in the way which 
the interests of the country required. In 
the days when that ought to have been 
done the German Government were per- 
fectly ready to allow Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to do all that they might 
please, and the French Government 
might have been induced to concur with- 
out much difficulty, as they had sub- 
mitted to the abolition of the Dual 
Control. The position of the Egyptian 
Government was that of a Company 
who carried on a large commercial es- 
tablishment after closing their capital 
fund. As a matter of fact, there always 
had been a surplus in connection with 
the ceded Provinces; but owing to the 
conditions of the Law of Liquidation 
that surplus had not been made avail- 
able for administrative purposes; it had 
been applied to a repayment which had 
been of no use to the bondholders, but 
which might have been of use to Egypt 
if it had not been for that fallacy by 
which some persons proceed to pay debts 
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with one hand when they were borrowing 
with the other. So clear was this that 
when the Representatives of the Foreign 
Governments were assembled here last 
year they unanimously agreed that the 
surplus of the Debt ought to be applied 
to the Government of the country, anda 
similar recommendation was afterwards 
made by Lord Northbrook. The act, 
instead of being avowed by the English 
Government as it ought to have been, was 
represented as the act of the Egyptian 
Government, and was received with that 
horror which people would naturally 
show at the application of an Oriental 
Government to be allowed to diminish 
its liabilities. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment accordingly received some admir- 
able lectures on the propriety of respect- 
ing Treaties and preserving commercial 
honesty, which, coming as they did 
from such Powers as Russia, struck him 
as being rather absurd. That these 
lectures were addressed to Egypt was 
due to the fact that we had never frankly 
admitted the liabilities which we had 
incurred. The Law of Liquidation was 
followed by a revolution, and a conquest 
by putting down the revolution; and, 
effecting the conquest, we had placed 
ourselves in a position very different from 
that which we were in before, and we 
could not escape from our responsibilities, 
however much we might wish to do so. 
He wished now to come to the cireum- 
stancesconnected with these negotiations. 
In November of last year England made 
certain proposals to the other Powers. 
The French Government delayed six 
weeks before answering them ; but Her 
Majesty’s Government showed much 
more activity, because their reply was 
sent in four days, and that reply 
amounted to a concession on all the 
material points. There was a curious 
illustration of the way in which this 
business had been conducted. The 
English Government were anxious to 
raise money for paying the Alexandria 
indemnities and other purposes. Other 
Governments were as much or more in- 
terested in the payment of the indemni- 
ties than England ; yet when Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government brought forward 
their scheme in August or September, 
1884, they found that the French Go- 
vernment were determined to reject 
everything which they proposed. Two 
things had to be borne in mind by a 
Government negotiating with Foreign 
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Powers with re; to Egypt—namely, 
their political and finaneial interests. 
France at one time had large political 
interests in Egypt; but, entirely through 
her own fault, she had lost her claim to 
special consideration. When the Dual 
Control led to the necessity for a display 
of force, and the necessity of imposing 
upon the Egyptians a yoke which they 
seemed to have thrown over, the French 
withdrew, and declined to take any part 
in carrying out their implied obligations. 
All the efforts of the French Government 
since had been devoted, not to the settle- 
ment of the financial question, which 
was a very small one, but to replace 
themselves in their former political posi- 
tion. During the continuance of the 
Dual Control, it was notorious that they 
intrigued against the Controllers, and 
did their best to render that system 
of administration ineffective, for their 
own advantage. Since then they had 
adopted a system of intrigue against 
our officers in Egypt, and had striven 
to prevent us from carrying out those 
reforms which we alone could carry 
out, and on which the future of Egypt 
depended. It was rather somadhatle 
to see what the objections of the 
French Government to our proposals 
were. The differences between the Eng- 
lish and the French seuipentio-wibialy 
consisted in this—one of the English 
proposals was to simplify the Govern- 
ment of Egypt by doing away with the 
separate administration of the Daira. 
That was objected to by the French 
Government, because it would have 
diminished the number of French func- 
tionaries. The other main point was 
with reference to the sum to be de- 
ducted from the bondholders. The 
proposal of Her Majesty’s Government 
indicated a sum of £374,000, which 
would be derived by the reduction of 
one-half per cent from the rate of in- 
terest. The French proposed, in lieu 
of that, to substitute a charge of 5 per 
cent upon the coupons, which would 
bring in £208,000 ; but they attached a 
condition to that, by which they stipu- 
lated that all the surplus of the Egyptian 
Revenue was to be repaid to the bond- 
holders, and that if any diminution was 
to be made from the receipts of the 
bondholders after two years it could only 
be done after the institution of an In- 
ternational Commission, which would, 
practically, entirely supersede the Go- 
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vernment of Egypt. So that all these 
fa 7 ar resulted only in obtaining 
a deduction of £200,000 in the bond- 
holders’ claims for two years, to be 
repaid by surpluses; and if that were 
continued, the government of Egypt 
would be handed over to an Interna- 
tional Commission, in which this coun- 
try, after all its sacrifices, were only to 
have one vote among seven. Then 
came the question of the guarantee of 
the loan, which was immediately be- 
fore the House. He would consider 
for one moment what it all meant. The 
Prime Minister had said, with perfect 
truth, that no financial risk was in- 
eurred in the guarantee. Why, then, 
was it a joint guarantee? There was 
no financial advantage in having the 
guarantee of the Powers, for they all 
knew that, as a financial operation, a 
loan guaranteed by England was quite 
as good, if not better, than one guaran- 
teed by all the Powers. It certainly 
was giving no help to Egyptian finance 
to make this loan on a joint guarantee, 
and the only object cf the Powers in 
insisting on it was, undoubtedly, that 
they hoped to gain an equal position 
with this country in Egypt. Under 
these circumstances, considering the ex- 
tent to which these Powers had already 
interfered in Egypt, who would not be- 
lieve that the guarantee of this loan 
would give them greater power to inter- 
ferein the future ? And as the loan was 
to be managed by the Commissioners of 
the Debt and placed on the same footing 
as other loans, it gave the same power 
of interference to those who guaranteed 
it as they already possessed under the 
Law of Liquidation. The guarantee of 
the Powers being, therefore, an unne- 
cessary contribution to the loan, it was 
a political, and not a financial, operation. 
To come to the Suez Canal question. 
The right hon. Gentleman had alluded 
to Lord Granville’s despatch of May 3. 
He was not going to dispute the pro- 
priety of Lord Granville’s despatches. 
As a base, he believed them admirable ; 
but they wanted a superstructure, and 
they wanted to know what it was to be. 
The Suez Canal was a very remarkable 
institution. It was made with Egyptian 
money, and was supposed to be an in- 
ternational institution ; but it was really 
a French Company, and if such a super- 
structure could be built on the Firman 
of Said Pasha, he would be sorry to say 
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what could not be built on the de- 
spatch of Lord Granville. M. Wad- 
dington had urged that the Commission 
on the Canal should sit in Paris, be- 
cause it was a French Company. Lord 
Granville, as was his habit, announced 
very properly that, though a French 
Company, it was mainly supported by 
English money. Then, as was also his 
habit, he immediately gave way. They 
had seen something of the doings of 
the Government with the Suez Canal, 
so he would not go back on that; 
but, considering the enormous mag- 
nitude of the interest of this country 
in the Canal, he thought they had a 
right, when they were informed that an 
arrangement was to be made with refer- 
ence to the Suez Canal which was not 
to be communicated to Parliament, to 
show some jealousy. Considering that 
we had undoubtedly perfect security for 
the loan, he regretted very much that 
we should not take the whole of it, in- 
stead of leaving it to others to come in. 
The whole of this financial arrangement 
was based upon a system adopted be- 
fore in Egypt, which he did not think 
had proved very satisfactory. They 
took the Revenue and Expenditure of 
the country and inferred that the future 
Revenue and Expenditure would be the 
same. But they had the statement of 
Sir Evelyn Baring that the estimate of 
the Revenue of Egypt was a fluctuating 
and uncertain one, as it must be ina 
country where the Revenue was prin- 
cipally derived from land. The whole 
of this proposal was based on that, and 
the amount of the loan gave a surplus 
of about £1,500,000 independent of 
charges already paid; and that was all 
they had to go and come upon, as the 
rest of the Revenue was appropriated 
to meet the different charges of admi- 
nistration. There was no provision for 
military expenditure, except £200,000, 
the whole expense of garrisoning Egypt ; 
because the expense of the Soudan would 
fall on this country, which would only 
have one vote in seven in the disposal of 
its finances. He could not believe that 
system could produce anything like a 
permanent result, and they would find 
themselves again and again unable to 
carry on the administration of the coun- 
try without returning year after year to 
those Powers who had no interest in its 
success, and who were extremely glad 
that this country should take all the re- 
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sponsibility of any action they might 
direct. The position this country stood 
in was that for all the real difficulties 
in Egypt it remained practically respon- 
sible. Wecould do nothing, however, 
with the finances of the country. We 
could neither borrow nor use the credit 
of the country without the consent of 
the Powers; and we, who had spent 
millions of money and thousands of 
lives, and who were, he was afraid, 
going to spend many thousands of lives 
more, were left in Egypt merely as one 
of the half-dozen Powers who, at some 
time or other, had lent money to Egypt 
—and we had no power or position be- 
yond that. The Prime Minister had 
spoken about the immediate bankruptcy 
of the Egyptian Government. He 
thought that bankruptcy was of rather 
a constructive kind. He would bow to 
the authority of the Prime Minister on 
all matters of finance; but as to the 
finance of Oriental countries, he thought 
he had seen more than the right hon. 
Gentleman. He had been necessarily 
familiar for many years with the finance 
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of Oriental countries, and he did not | ‘ ¢ J for 1 
| gulating, without any previous communication 


think he ever knew one of them so far 
from bankruptcy as Egypt. He thought 
that if those gentlemen who had ad- 
vanced £1,500,000 to the Egyptian Go- 
vernment found that this arrangement 
was not carried out there would be no 
great difficulty in obtaining a continu- 
ance of their advances; because they 
knew that some other arrangement 
equally satisfactory to them would be 
made. He could not but think that if 
we took the position which we ought to 
take, if we made them clearly under- 
stand that we were the people who go- 
verned Egypt, there would be no diffi- 
culty in getting away from these little 
threads with which the Lilliputians were 
at this moment tying us. He thought 
that the concessions we were making 
were not required by the state of the 
case, and that they would render the 
condition and circumstances of Egypt 
more difficult and more painful than 
before. When England bombarded 
Alexandria and put down the rebellion 
in Egypt, it undertook the task and the 
duty of placing Egypt and its people 
in a position of freedom and prosperity. 
But by this Agreement the people of 
Egypt would be still further bound by 
the financial Powers of Europe. Eng- 
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better but in a worse position; and was 
promising them not a future but a re- 
vival of the past. That was not the 
duty which we owed to Egypt. Neither 
the methods in which the arrangement 
had been conducted, nor the results 
which it would produce, were in con- 
formity with the sacrifices which this 
country had made, and which even 
under this arrangement it would still 
be called upon to make, because it must 
be remembered the Agreement did not 
provide anything for war expenditure. 
He hoped, under these circumstances, 
whatever difficulties there might be, 
those difficulties would be met as this 
country had met a great many diffi- 
culties before, and that we should not 
neglect the duty which we owed to our- 
selves and the Egyptian people by con- 
senting to the proposed arrangement. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the proposals for adjusting the finances of 
Egypt contained in the Convention of March 
18th, and the collateral arrangement, indicated 
in the Papers presented to Parliament, for re- 


to Parliament, the international position of the 
Suez Canal are unsatisfactory, and do not war- 
rant the agreement into which the Government 
have provisionally entered,’ — (Mr. Thomas 
Bruce,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he had listened most attentively to the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Mr. Bruce), and if 
any man ever made out a case his hon. 
Friend had done so. In his (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot’s) opinion the Prime Mi- 
nister’s speech was the weakest speech 
that had ever been delivered upon a 
great occasion by the First Minister of 
the Crown. The right hon. Gentleman 
avoided every issue which ought to have 
been raised on such an occasion in that 
House. He did not, for instance, tell 
them the reasons which had now made 
the Government adopt the French pro- 
posals—those proposals which they had 
said it was impossible to accept last 
year. The right hon. Gentleman and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer strongly 
maintained that the proposals they had 
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the House. Now, all those proposals 
had been set aside by the Government 
simply to obtain the friendship of a na- 
tion which had shown lately, by every 
means in its power, that it had not the 
interests of this country at heart. His 
hon. Friend had shown most clearly that 
the French had been intriguing ever since 
we had been in occupation in Egypt. 
Indeed, the French, by sailing away 
when Alexandria was bombarded, de- 
clared that the Dual Control was at an 
end, and that the sole power and 
authority, especially after Tel-el-Kebir, 
was left in the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government. How had our Govern- 
ment fulfilled the trust that was then 
confided in them? Never, in the history 
of any Government, had so many mis- 
takes been made as had been made by 
Her Majesty’s Government in dealing 
with the concerns of Egypt. Never be- 
fore had there been a Party sitting be- 
hind the Treasury Bench so unwilling 
to support the voice of the Government 
as that which sat there at that moment. 
It was useless and idle for Ministers to 
ignore the fact that the opponents of the 
Amendment who would support them 
in this division were diametrically op- 

osed to their views. [‘‘No!”] He 

new whence that solitary ‘‘No” pro- 
ceeded; but he repeated his assertion 
on the authority of many who were 
going to vote for the Government. Had 
the Government policy been approved of 
there would havesat behind the Treasury 
Bench a far greater phalanx than that 
which listened to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He thought the state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
a day or two ago, was even more delusive 
than that of the Prime Minister that night 
in regard to International Control. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said there 
was not in the Agreement anything which 
would allow of an International Control. 
But, upon the Papers being studied, 
there appeared to be nothing to show 
that, in certain eventualities, an Inter- 
national Control might not be set up. 
The Prime Minister that night had sig- 
nally failed to show why it was that the 
European Powers were so excessively 
anxious to have something to do with 
.thisLoan. The truth was that the Powers 
expected that by entering into this 
Agreement they would have as good a 
right to interfere in the internal affairs 
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of Egypt as this country. Never in the 
history of this country had the interests 
of England been more thoroughly sacri- 
ficed than by the present Government in 
the present Arrangement. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government seemed to forget, 
but the country would not forget, all 
the sacrifices they had made, all the Eng- 
lish blood that had been shed, and all 
the treasure that had been spent for the 
sake of Egypt; but the result of the 
present Convention would be that Eng- 
land, after all its sacrifices, would find 
itself with no greater authority in Egypt 
than any one of those Powers which 
would guarantee this Loan. The Prime 
Minister had pressed the House of Com- 
mons to give an answer at once in this 
matter. He (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
could not forget that it took the Prime 
Minister three months to decide whether 
the Expedition to rescue General Gor- 
don should proceed from Suakin to Ber- 
ber, or from Cairo to Khartoum ; and he 
could not forget the delay shown by the 
French Government in giving an answer 
to the proposal of this country. It was 
most humiliating to read the Papers and 
find our Ambassador, week by week, and 
day by day, and almost hour by hour, 
pressing M. Ferry for an answer. When 
we suppressed the rebellion in Egypt, 
we alone were in a position to dictate 
terms with regard to the finances of the 
country. Had we proposed fair and 
reasonable terms, as we ought to have 
done, they would have been accepted by 
all the Powers of Europe. But the one 
thing which the Government seemed to 
desire was to get out of this difficulty. 
The Prime Minister, from first to last, 
had hated this Egyptian Question. From 
beginning to end of it he had not 
grappled with it. He had not looked from 
day to day what steps it would be neces- 
sary to take; and the position in which 
he was now placed was the consequence 
of the action which he had taken. The 
consequence had been that a Dual Con- 
trol had been going on in Egypt, and a 
pretence that the Khedive’s Government 
was a real and absolute Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman knew as well 
as could be that the Government of this 
country was the only absolute ruler in 
Egypt, and that the Khedive was simply 
kept in power by means of English bayo- 
nets, and by the authority of the British 
Government. Never had this country 
been placed in a more difficult position. 
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The House of Commons was, in fact, 
ordered to give an answer to this ques- 
tion at once. He did not consider it to 
be either complimentary or respectful to 
the House of Commons that it should be 
called on thus suddenly to give an an- 
swer to this question. The financiers 
who had found the money for Egypt in 
the past would have no difficulty, know- 
ing, as they did, the condition of affairs, 
in continuing the supplies of money, 
supposing that this Agreement was not 
passed. Of that he had no hope, seeing 
how the Party opposite voted against 
their own opinions; but, at the same 
time, he maintained that, in the interests 
of this country, it would be a wise and 
prudent course if this Agreement should 
not be ratified by the House of Com- 
mons. Upon the whole Egyptian Ques- 
tion he felt most strongly. We went to 
Egypt for a particular purpose—the 
protection of the Suez Canal. Though 
lightly touched upon by the Prime Mi- 
nister, that was of vital importance. It 
was of vital importance that we should 
never at any time, or by any means, be 
excluded from the Suez Canal; but that 
we should at all times go through with 
our ships—mercantile or men-of-war. 
Were we, the greatest Naval Power, to 
allow ourselves to be deprived of our 
strength at this particular time? Were 
we certain that no other country, in the 
event of war, would not stop the traffic 
of the Canal to our great detriment? 
He believed that by bringing forward 
this Agreement they were adopting a 
course which was detrimental to the 
best interests of the country; and be- 
lieving, as he did, that that would be 
the result of their action, he should most 
certainly vote against the proposal of 
the Government. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL, who was 
precluded by the Forms of the House 
from moving the following Amendment 
standing in his name, to add to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Motion— 

“‘ But this Ilouse wishes it to be understood 
that in accepting the Convention it comes under 
no obligation, direct or implied, either to make 
good any deficit (apart from the annuity 
guaranteed) which may occur in the financial 
administration of Egypt as settled by the 
Annexes to the Declaration of 17th March 
1885, or to afford Military protection to Egypt 
at the expense of the taxpayers of this Country 
during the two years for which the Powers 
accept the distribution of the Revenues made by 
Annex 2; or for any other period, except as 
Parliament may from time to time determine,”’ 
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said, that he did not approve of the 
financial arrangement. He disapproved 
it; but, at the same time, he should vote 
for it, as the less evil of the two. He 
thought he was not liable to the impu- 
tation of being called a Party man. He 
believed that if the interests of the 
country required that they should turn 
out the Government, or that they should 
negative this Convention, he should be 
ready to vote against it; but he ad- 
mitted, although disapproving the Con- 
vention, that the affair had gone so far 
that a great deal of confusion would 
arise were the House to negative it; 
therefore he intended to support the 
Government. His principal reason for 
disapproving the Arrangement was be- 
cause he believed that it placed another 
heavy burden on Egypt. ‘The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer assumed that 
bankruptey was a terrible evil for 
Egypt, and said they must avoid it. If 
that was the case, then he (Sir Georg® 
Campbell) was free to admit that the 
right hon. Gentleman had made the 
best arrangement that was possible—he 
could not say to avoid, but to stave off 
for a time that bankruptcy. He thought, 
however, that bankruptcy was the best 
thing that could possibly happen to 
Egypt. He had never been able to see 
why Egypt should not go into that 
comfortable and easy kind of bank- 
ruptey which much greater Powers had 
gone into. The greatest Powers of 
Europe had said—“‘ It is not convenient 
for us to pay our debts at the present 
moment ; we must postpone them to a 
future time;’’ and England had adopted 
that course herself upon a time. He 
thought that the Prime Minister, in 
the course of his speech, did not pay 
so much attention as he ought to have 
done to the difference of other coun- 
tries with the casa of Egypt. It had 
to be remembered that the Law of Li- 
quidation in Egypt made a difference. 
Under that law more than half of the 
gross revenues were assigned to the 
creditors of Egypt. Unfortunately, too, 
this country had agreed to continue the 
International Tribunals for seven years 
more, by which the Government was 
enslaved. Those Tribunals were, in- 
deed, an effective International Control 
over Egypt, and he desired to get rid of 
them. He suggested to the House a 
means by which Egypt might be- 
come bankrupt with ease and comfort. 
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American railways, for instance, were 
works of immense importance to that 
country. When any one of them be- 
came bankrupt, it was put into the 
hands of receivers, and the railway 
went on as before. Jn this case, how- 
ever, the up-keep of the railway was the 
first charge on the revenues, and the 
creditors formed the second charge, the 
latter of whom got as much as the 
balance would admit. That was the 
kind of bankruptcy which he should like 
to see in regard to Egypt. Under this 
Convention for settling the finances of 
Egypt the matter was entirely different. 
We had undertaken to run the con- 
cern at our own risk. The up-keep of 
the country was to be the second charge 
on the revenues, while the creditors of 
the country were to constitute the first 
charge. That, he maintained, was not 
a satisfactory state of things. Under 
this arrangement there was an elaborate 
provision for disposing of the surplus 
revenue; but nothing whatever was 
said about a deficit. That seemed to 
him to be a farcical arrangement. They 
had the greatest reason to fear that 
there might be next year, as in the case 
of past years, a considerable deficit. 
One of the most radical defects of the 
Convention seemed to him to be its want 
of sufficient provision for the military 
defence of Egypt. It could not be de- 
fended upon the present expenditure 
allowed for military purposes. Not- 
withstanding what had been already 
said, he believed that the 6,500 British 
Forces were costing £1,300,000, andeven 
if they got rid of the Soudan, 6,500 men 
would not, he thought, suffice to defend 
Egypt with hordes of lawless tribes at 
its borders, and they would have to in- 
crease that number, and to expend 
£2,000,000 or £3,000,000 per annum, 
to maintain the military defences of 
Egypt. Therefore, he had put on the 
Paper an Amendment, which, however, 
owing to the Forms of the House, he 
was unable to move. Although he must 
accept this Convention, he should not in 
his heart of hearts believe in it. It ap- 
cee that they would be practically 

ound by the Convention to stay in 
Egypt and to run a bankrupt concern 
at a certain loss for two years, and pro- 
bably also for a third year, while an 
inquiry was taking place, and until a 
detinitive result was arrived at. But he 
hoped before the debate ended that the 
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Government would tell them that they 
would not be bound, as he feared they 
would be, by those onerous engagements. 
The position of the Powers was this— 
that under the Law of Liquidation and 
the establishment of the International 
Tribunals they had an enormous control 
over Egypt; and as long as the Powers 
got their money, and as long as the Law 
of Liquidation was maintained, and the 
Guaranteed, the Unified, the Privileged, 
and some other Debts were punctually 
repaid, the Powers, he thought, would 
not want to interfere. But the moment 
we got into other difficulties Interna- 
tional Control would arise. We, as a 
sort of receiver, were proposing to con- 
tract to run the bankrupt concern for a 
certain time; and if we wanted to avoid 
International Control we must make good 
any deficit that might arise, and impose 
on our own taxpayers an enormously 
heavy burden to protect Egypt and her 
finances by an army of soldiers. He 
should be very happy indeed to suppose 
that the Prime Minister was tight in 
thinking that we were advancing to the 
day when Egypt would be independent, 
and when we could quit that country ; 
but he feared that that day would not 
come very soon while those foreign 
loans rested on that unfortunate people. 
He wanted Egypt to be independent 
and to have a fair chance; but he also 
wished this country to be independent, 
and not to be entangled with those 
heavy obligations involving a great loss 
of life and a great expenditure of trea- 
sure. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, that this 
kind of discussion on Egypt occurred 
once a month—once a lunar month—for 
it was 27 days precisely since the last 
occasion on which it was before them. 
He doubted the patriotism of those 
Gentlemen who said that that Convention 
gave the Powers a Control which they 
did not have before, and which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government contended that it 
did not give them. In considering how 
he should vote on the question now 
under discussion, he came to the conclu- 
sion that if he wanted to vote only for 
malice and revenge upon the Conserva- 
tive Party he would give them his vote 
in the impending division; because he 
could not conceive of a greater misfor- 
tune tothat Party than that they should 
be obliged to take over the management 
of that question de novo before the 
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Powers of Europe. Did they think, 
under present circumstances, they would 
obtain better terms? He did not say 
the terms were what this country would 
like; but they could not always get what 
they liked, as they had to deal with other 
Powers nearly as great as themselves. 
Were the Conservative Party, if it came 
into power next week, prepared to defy 
the Powers of Europe? [Sir Joseru 
M‘Kenna: Yes; they are.| His hon. 
Friend said they were; but he hoped 
they were not quite so mad. There was 
a period when the question might, per- 
haps, have been solved by our taking 
virtual possession of Egypt; but that 
time had passed. Egypt might have 
declared herself bankrupt to defeat the 
foreign bondholders and Shylocks; but 
the point now to be considered was whe- 
ther that Convention was a reasonable 
solution of the present difficulty. If the 
Government were open to such censure 
as this Motion implied, it would have 
been the duty of the responsible Leaders 
of the Opposition to move this Amend- 
ment. He desired to protest against the 
unpatriotic conduct of those who made 
this Motion. The position of affairs was 
such that there was no alternative to 
passing the Convention except a very 
much worse one; and, that being so, he 
would support the Government in this 
matter. 

Mr. MONK said, that while he did 
not look upon the terms of the Agree- 
ment as altogether satisfactory, there 
was no counter-proposition before the 
House, so that he had no hesitation in 
supporting the Government. The hon. 
Member for Portsmouth had made out 
a very lame case in support of his 
Amendment. For his own part, he ob- 
jected to that portion of the Amendment 
which condemned the collateral arrange- 
ment for regulating the International 
position uf the SuezCanal. He took the 
strongest exception also to the words in 
the Amendment that ‘‘ there had been 
no previous communication to Parlia- 
ment’? in respect of the Canal; and 
pointed out that they had had now for 
over two years the letter of Lord Gran- 
ville of January 23, 1883, laying down 
eight bases for the neutralization of the 
Suez Canal, and the matter had over and 
over again received the attention of all 
the Great Powers. He believed the 
whole world was agreed upon those bases; 
and both during the Franco-German and 
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Russo-Turkish Wars vessels of the op- 
posing Powers met in the Canal and 
saluted each other. That part of the 
Amendment, he contended, had no 
weight whatever. Unnecessary delay 
had arisen in consequence of the un- 
reasonable conduct of France in this 
matter, and, in part, also through the 
action of Germany. One remarkable 
feature in the published Correspondence 
was the unveiled hostility of Prince 
Bismarck towards England. After 
stating that he did not consider Egyptian 
questions to have much interest for Ger- 
many, he went on to say that— 

“ The conduct of the British Government in 

Colonial matters had made Germany less de- 
sirous of assisting England in the Egyptian 
Question.”’ 
The Great Powers, with one exception, 
had shown no desire to aid Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The manifest de- 
sire of M. Ferry was to re-establish 
French control. For his part, he pre- 
ferred the original proposals of Novem- 
ber 29; but, under the circumstances, he 
thought that the proposals of the House 
were of a nature tocommend themselves 
to Parliament and to the country; and 
unless there was some better means 
than had yet been presented to them of 
meeting the payment of the indemnities 
and the other liabilities of the Egyptian 
Government, he hoped the House would 
give its cordial support to the proposal 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. ELTON maintained that we had 
a distinct and superior position in Egypt 
to that of any other Power. The Prime 
Minister’s ingenious and elaborate argu- 
ment as to whether or not there was any 
right of interference arising out of the 
International Guarantee was an excellent 
exercise of logic, but quite irrelevant to 
the point at issue. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had told them that it was abso- 
lutely necessary that this Convention 
should be carried out; and he had at- 
tempted to put compulsion upon Parlia- 
ment in a way they were not accustomed 
to. The Prime Minister would not say 
that the bankers would not renew the 
Loan; but anyone acquainted with the 
circumstances and the facts of the case 
must see that the bankers would be most 
happy to renew it. With regard to the 
tribute due to the Sultan, it was quite 
true that the liability to pay that tribute 
constituted an organic part of the con- 
stitution of Egypt; and if there was any 
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default in April next in regard to the 
tribute, there would be a breach of the 
Firman establishing the hereditary Khe- 
diviate. He was of opinion that if, 
without any collusion or unfair dealing 
of any kind, the Firman were broken 
up, it would be a good thing for this 
country; as he thought that England 
could manage Egypt under the Suze- 
rainty of the Porte better than it was 
managed at the present time. He had 
no doubt that this tribute could be paid 
in April, and that there were many per- 
sons who would be willing to advance 
the sum. The question that presented 
itself to his mind was whether Egypt 
was in a state of bankruptcy or not. He 
was not a financier, but he had a right 
to form an opinion on that point out of 
the Blue Books; and he thought, as far 
as Lord Northbrook’s Report was con- 
cerned, no state of bankruptcy existed. 
He found, for example, that £500,000 
was charged for projected architec- 
tural improvements at Alexandria, and 
£450,000 was deducted for improve- 
ments in the collection of the Land Tax. 
Why such an item as the latter should 
come into the accounts at all it was im- 
possible to say ; because if the proposed 
improvements were effected, the im- 
provements would very soon bring back 
the amount expended in obtaining them. 
Lord Northbrook, moreover, said no- 
thing in explanation of his reasons for 
not proposing that the amount should 
be raised in the ordinary way. Lord 
Northbrook had loaded his demand for 
a loan to the extent of more than 
£2,000,000 in excess of what was ne- 
cessary. After going through all Lord 
Northbrook’s figures in relation to the 
Suez Canal, he found there remained a 
balance of £49,000, of which he could 
make him a present towards finding the 
funds necessary for the improved collec- 
tion of the Land Tax. There was not 
that case of Egyptian bankruptcy which 
the noble Lord represented. No doubt 
there might be a slightly involved con- 
dition of affairs, and he did not think 
that the Government had managed the 
country at all well; but he was of opi- 
nion that, with care, it might be made 
a going concern. He denied, however, 
that the figures before them showed that 
Egypt was in a bankrupt condition. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it was 
clear, from the speech of the Prime Mi- 
nister that evening, and his former de- 
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clarations, that he did not consider this 
Convention desirable in itself; but ad- 
vocated it on the ground that its adop- 
tion in the existing state of things was 
the lesser of two evils. But whose 
fault was it that they should have to 
adopt the lesser evil? The Government 
had been at the head of affairs for the 
last four years, and to tell us that we 
ought now to choose the lesser evil was 
hardly to be expected from a statesman. 
The fact was the original fault was this 
—that the Prime Minister, when he 
came into power, did not break with 
and reverse the policy of his Prede- 
cessors, and do that which his speeches 
in Mid-Lothian led people to expect. 
Thero were two great heresies in our 
policy with regard to Egypt—one poli- 
tical, and the other financial. The 
political heresy was that we insisted on 
putting up a Khedive and maintaining 
him in power against the wishes of his 
subjects. The result was, that we were 
absolutely hated in Egypt; and wher- 
ever we were not hated, we were re- 
garded with contempt. The financial 
heresy was this—that we always in- 
sisted, in our treatment of Egyptian 
finance, that the payment of interest 
upon the Debt should come first, and the 
expenses of administration come second. 
That was contrary to the primary laws 
of finance, which so distinguished a 
financial authority as the right hon. 
Gentleman himself would certainly ac- 
knowledge. The result had been over- 
taxation, that we had put off every 
species of reform, and that there was a 
deficit. The true security of a public 
debt was the excess of revenue over the 
cost of administration. [Sir Srarrorp 
NortuootE: Duly economized.] There 
should be due economy certainly; but 
it was not for a foreign country to step 
in and insist upon this due economy, 
because that would be mixing itself up 
with the affairs of another country. 
The risk that a lender incurred would 
be that the revenue might not be suffi- 
cient to pay the debt, and that the ad- 
ministration might not be conducted 
economically. In either case the lender 
had no right to come to his own country 
and ask it to interfere. High interest 
meant bad security. The view that he 
had put forward was that which was 
entertained by Viscount Palmerston and 
other English statesmen. All that could 
be fairly claimed for the bondholders 
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was, that if there were an excess of 
revenue it should go to them. He was 
surprised on looking at the Convention 
that it recognized the position of the 
Powers of Europe with regard to Egypt. 
The Debt was guaranteed by the Powers. 
We offered a guarantee of ourselves ; 
but the Powers said—‘‘ We insist in 
joining in the guarantee.” Why did 
they insist? Obviously, because they 
wished to place themselves in precisely 
the same position as we were in with 
regard to Egypt. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that this guarantee gave no 
special right of interference ; that we 
had guaranteed the Debt of Turkey, 
Greece, and our Colonies, and yet we 
did not claim to interfere. But in 
Egypt a special Law of Liquidation was 
passed, and the Powers claimed the right 
to interfere with its affairs because 
Egypt could not pay the bondholders. 
Germany and France claimed that right, 
in order that the interest of the bond- 
holders should be secure. It followed, 
therefore, that if Egypt was not in a 
position to pay the interest of the bond- 
holders, the Powers might interfere still 
more. The Prime Minister said that 
our right in Egypt was not precisely 
legal, but was a moral and indetermi- 
nate right. That was exactly the right 
of the Powers; it was a moral and in- 
determinate right. But that was not 
all. It was agreed by the Convention 
that in case Egypt should not be able 
to resume full payment of the Debt in 
two years, there should be an Inter- 
national Commission of Inquiry. The 
Prime Minister had taken a sanguine 
view of the future. He said that 
wonders were about to happen in Egypt, 
and that at the end of two years this 
interference would not be necessary. 
We had, however, been in Egypt four 
years, and the state of its finances was 
now worse than when we went there. 
It was reasonable to suppose that in the 
next two years what had occurred there 
waslikely tooccuragain. Why, Ministers 
and the Powers anticipated this, be- 
cause they had expressly said that 
Egypt might be allowed to have a 
floating Debt of £1,000,000? Why? 
Because they knew that in the best 
circumstances Egypt would not be 
able to meet the expenses put upon it? 
It was a country in which there were 
bad years as well as good; and there- 
fore it might be taken as a reasonable 
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probability that the financial investiga- 
tion sanctioned by the Convention would 
take place in two years. Then there 
was another point. Why were we to be 
called on to pay large amounts on 
account of Egypt? We were advancing 
money for irrigation works and other 
purposes. If we were going to annex 
the country for the sake of our Posses- 
sions in India, it would be intelligible ; 
but the Government said we were going 
to leave it at the end of two years. We 
were going to do the dirty work of 
Europe; and at the end of two years, 
after showing ourselves to have been 
good caretakers, and paying all this 
money, we were to clear out and leave 
Europe to reap the benefit. We were 
maintaining a garrison in Egypt the 
cost of which was about £700,000 per 
annum. The cost of these troops, whose 
duties were purely administrative, and 
who were really acting as gendarmerie, 
ought surely to be defrayed out of 
Egyptian funds. It was said in some 
quarters that we were about to sacrifice 
our interests in the Suez Canal? That 
was a mistake. Gentlemen who made 
that assertion feared that in time of war 
the Canal might be closed against our 
vessels. Fear of that kind, however, 
was quite causeless ; for the authorities 
at the War Office and Admiralty con- 
curred in saying that in case of war we 
should not use the Canal at all, the 
route by the Cape being preferable, as 
it would be impossible to convoy mer- 
chandize along the Mediterranean. He 
was in favour of the neutralization of 
Egypt, or its conversion into a sort of 
Belgium. France would be so glad to 
see us leave Egypt that she would 
readily pledge herself not to go there if 
we pledged ourselves not to return. 
They had been told that the Resolution 
before the Committee was really a Vote 
of Confidence. Of confidence in whom ? 
Cerfainly not in Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, for the Agreement before the Com- 
mittee was the French Agreement. 
They were, therefore, called upon to 
propose a Vote of Confidence in the 
French Government; and if the vote 
was carried England would have to do 
what she had protested against on two 
occasions, and would supply the execu- 
tive for carrying out the French scheme, 
unremunerated by any benefit derived 
from it. But an adverse vote might 
put right hon. Gentlemen opposite into 
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Office, and their management of affairs 
would be worse, if possible, than that 
of the Government. Their view would 
be that we should remain in Egypt for 
ever; and as Europe had now decided 
that we must not take Egypt, the policy 
of the Opposition might result in an 
European war. Not liking, therefore, 
to give a vote either to the Government 
or the Opposition, he should abstain 
from taking any part in the division. 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he did 
not desire to give a silent vote on this 
important subject. The Convention was 
another phase in the Egyptian question 
which at the present time was so greatly 
distressing the friends of the Govern- 
ment throughout the country. It was 
the natural sequence of the original 
blunder of interfering at all in the in- 
ternal affairs of Egypt. He felt in- 
clined to agree with a good deal that 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Mr. Bruce); but, looking 
at the Amendment itself which he had 
moved, it did not disclose any alternate 
policy to that of the Government, and 
therefore he and’ those who sat below 
the Ministerial Gangway were placed in 
a very difficult position. He felt sure 
that the Government had done all they 
could to secure as favourable terms as 
possible for the people of Egypt; but 
the Money Markets of Europe had, as 
on many previous occasions, affected 
the policy of Europe. There appeared 
to be but one pleasant feature about the 
Convention, and that was the assertion 
that foreigners in Egypt were in future 
to be taxed. He was not sure, how- 
ever, that that would be carried out to 
any considerable extent, for there again 
there would be the same influence to 
encounter. No one could enter into 
conversation with foreigners of what- 
ever nationality in Egypt without feel- 
ing that they were there to exploit and 
spoil the country. As to the reduction 
of 5 per cent on the coupon, that really 
did not amount to much; for if, after 
two years, as the result of good manage- 
ment, there was a surplus in the finances 
of Egypt, it would be devoted, not to 
Egyptian purposes, but would be handed 
over to the bondholders to repay them 
for this reduction. Egypt, in fact, was 
like an estate sequestrated for the benefit 
of creditors, and we were put in posses- 
sion as a sort of bailiff, to get what we 
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holders and speculators. We should 
never have attempted to do such a thing 
with a powerful nation. The Inter- 
national Guarantee was a new weapon 
put into the hands of the financial 
Powers of Europe, and he feared that it 
would, like the Dual Control, be a finan- 
cial control first, and a political control 
afterwards, for whoever controlled the 
finances of Egypt would control her 
political affairs. The £4,000,000 in- 
demnity for the bombardment of Alex- 
andria ought to be paid by this country, 
for: England had been throughout on 
the wrong side. He acknowledged that 
if the Opposition were in power and had 
their will in Egypt they would be con- 
sistent in annexing the country. This 
was a proper thing to do from their 
point of view; but he disbelieved its 
expediency, and refused to assist in the 
accomplishment of it. The better this 
Convention was understood in the coun- 
try the greater became its unpopularity. 
At the same time, however, Radical 
Members were in a difficult position ; it 
was a case of frying-pan versus fire, of 
the whip instead of the ecorpion, and of 
Lord Salisbury instead of the Prime 
Minister. No doubt there was a great 
deal of difficulty about the subject; but 
one was driven to the conclusion that 
the Prime Minister was the safer of the 
two. He was surprised to see in the 
meetings which had taken placethrough- 
out the country how much there re- 
mained of fear of the foreign policy of 
Lord Salisbury, even after this lapse of 
time. He had read that in America 
there was a religious community, in 
which there was a minister, unattached, 
whom they called ‘‘a satisfying minis- 
ter,” because whenever the congregation 
was dissatisfied with their regular minis- 
ter they sent for him. The congrega- 
tion, however, became so frightened at 
his doctrine, and so displeased with 
everything he did, that they straight 
away became satisfied with their own 
minister and never complained any 
more. This was just the position of the 
Liberal Party in England; while they 
were dissatisfied with every phase of 
this Egyptian business they were afraid 
of “a satisfying Ministry.” They 
might be said to be between the Devil 
and the deep sea, and had to choose as 
to which was the least of two evils. He, 
therefore, intended to vote for the Go- 
vernment. { Jronical cheers.| Hon. Mem- 
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bers were no doubt right in cheering. 
They were forced into this position ; it 
was a choice of evils; and if the Go- 
vernment were wise they would, while 
it was yet time, make a complete retire- 
ment from their position in Egypt. 
There was this justification, however, 
for the course which he hoped the Radi- 
cal Party would take in this matter. 
The Government had shown an intense 
desire to make a Convention of a much 
better character than any that had been 
previously made. It had been their 
desire to be unselfish, as far as England 
was concerned, in their dealings with 
Egypt, and they were the only Govern- 
ment in Europe which kept its eye on 
the Fellaheen of Egypt with a desire to 
do them good. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he thought the 
House and the country would be very 
much amused at the conflicting reasons 
which the hon. Gentleman below the 
Gangway had given for voting with the 
Government on this occasion. Why did 
the hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
think it right to support the Govern- 
ment? He acknowledged that he was 
between the Devil and the deep blue 
sea, though what his difficulty was he 
did not make clearly apparent. He 
seemed to have an inherent dread of 
Lord Salisbury. This was always said 
by the Liberal Party; but he really 
believed that it was only a pretext for 
their constituents, and that, in reality, 
they had a far greater dread of the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment. It was not for him (Mr. 
Onslow) to defend the noble Marquess ; 
but, at all events, he thought that a 
very large body of persons, not only 
inside the House of Commons but out- 
side of it, were prepared to confide in 
Lord Salisbury in preference to the 
Prime Minister. It had been said that 
the whole of this business was owing to 
the Dual Control, and tothe action which 
the previous Government had taken in 
this affair. It might be all very well to 
throw the burden of the charge on a 
previous Government; but he wished to 
call the attention of the House to a de- 
spatech from Lord Granville to Sir Ed- 
ward Malet on the subject of the Dual 
Control. On the 4th of November, 
1881, Lord Granville said in a despatch 
that it could not be too clearly under- 
stood that England desired no partizan 
Ministry in Egypt; that in the opinion 
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of the Government a partizan Ministry 
was neither calculated to be of service 
to the country norto Ministers ; and that 
it could only tend to alienate the popu- 
lation from the true allegiance to their 
Sovereign. This was exactly the posi- 
tion now of the Government in Egypt. 
We were at the present time advising 
the Khedive of Egypt, and the whole 
foundation of Egyptian Government de- 
pended upon England. It was, there- 
fore, idle for the Prime Minister and his 
supporters to come forward and say 
that the present state of affairs was 
solely due to the Dual,Control, framed 
at the instigation of the late Govern- 
ment, when in the last part of this same 
despatch Her Majesty’s Government 
thoroughly approved of the arrangement. 
Many of them believed that when the 
first shot was fired at Alexandria Egypt 
ought to have been ours. The Govern- 
ment ought to have recognized that 
when once the bombardment of Alexan- 
dria began it was their duty, not only 
in the interest of the people of Egypt 
but also of this country, to have pro- 
claimed a protectorate over the country. 
They would have had the support of 
Germany in that policy, and France 
would have been the only Power that 
would have objected, and even her ob- 
jections would have been only temporary. 
For the Dual Control of England and 
France they had substituted another 
kind of dual control—namely, that of 
the Khedive and of Sir Evelyn Baring, 
which could never work satisfactorily. 
The Government of Egypt at present 
was only maintained by British bayo- 
nets, and once those bayonets were 
removed a worse revolution even than 
that of Arabi would ensue. Egypt would 
never be governed by an Egyptian; it 
must always be under the control of 
some European Power, and that Power 
must be England. As the Prime Mi- 
nister had said, we were the natural 
advisers of Egypt. But we were also 
the moral and legal advisers of that 
country. It was idle, therefore, for the 
Prime Minister to say that for the next 
two years the Egyptian Government 
would be able to do as they liked. As 
long as we were in their country every- 
thing of importance must be regulated 
by the guiding hand of England, even 
during the next two years. We were in 
Egypt from the force of circumstances, 
and it was impossible that we could 
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leave the country, or that we should ever 
be able to doso. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had spoken of the former sub- 
sidies to various Foreign Powers, but 
there was no analogy between those 
cases and that of the proposed Loan to 
Egypt; and the Multiple Control they 
were now constituting, nominally for 
financial matters only, would involve 
them in great difficulties with the other 
Powers before the end of three years. 
After five years of the rule of the pre- 
sent Ministry they were told that Egypt 
was in a state of bankruptcy. It was 
puerile for the Government to blame 
their Predecessors for a condition of 
affairs due entirely to their own weak 
vacillation and shrinking from responsi- 
bility. The finances of Egypt would 
show no recuperative force under the 
present system of administration, but 
must proceed from bad to worse. The 
Opposition might be asked what was 
their policy, and how would they remedy 
that state of matters in Egypt ? It would 
be difficult to remedy it; but he could 
not help thinking that if the Government 
were of one mind there would be found 
some means of making Egypt a pros- 
perous country. So far as he could see, 
the only way for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to get out of the difficulty in which 
they were placed was by frankly admit- 
ting that they had made a mistake, by 
undoing all that they had done, and 
unsaying all that they had said, by 
letting all Europe know that their past 
policy having failed, they would adopt 
for the future a firmer and a better 
policy. Unless they took a strong and 
a resolute line the administration of 
Egypt at the end of two years would be 
taken out of their control, and their 
road to India would be in the hands of 
other Powers. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY said, he must 
congratulate the hon. Member for Guild- 
ford (Mr. Onslow) on having taking up 
20 or 25 minutes of the time of the Com- 
mittee without approaching in a single 
sentence the real question under con- 
sideration. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) had argued 
that our policy in Egypt should be 
directed by the necessity of our interest, 
and our interest alone, without any re- 
gard to those obligations which we had, 
by our past policy, incurred. For him- 
self, he believed that the policy of duty 
and the policy of interest were one, and 
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that a nation could not atford, any more 
than an individual, to regulate its action 
and its policy by purely selfish conside- 
rations without any regard to the re- 
quirements of duty. The hon. Member 
for Northampton had advocated inter- 
vention in Egypt in 1882, on the ground 
that it was absolutely necessary to main- 
tain a supreme and paramount influence 
over the Suez Canal, and that it was im- 
possible to maintain that influence unless 
we had a paramount influence in Cairo; 
and he referred to that Jingo episode 
in the political life of the hon. Member 
in order to remind the Committee that 
many of those who now talked so 
lightly about scuttling immediately out 
of Egypt were responsible and delibe- 
rate parties to the policy of intervention. 
Having, in pursuance of the policy of 
the hon. Member for Northampton, in- 
terfered; having thrust an alien rule upon 
the backs of a reluctant people; having 
turned Egypt topsey-turvey ; having, in 
the name of English interests, poured 
out Egyptian blood like water; having 
upset her institutions and checked the 
growth of national aspirations; having 
carried our hesitating but interfering 
finger into every department of Egyp- 
tian administration, he maintained we 
could not, without incurring lasting dis- 
honour, leave Egypt to stew in the 
juice which we ourselves had cooked. 
We were bound by strong moral obliga- 
tions, consequent on our own acts, to do 
our utmost to protect the'poor Fellaheen 
from grinding tyranny and oppression. 
To accept the propositions of the hon. 
Member for Northampton would be to 
deliver Egypt at once over to the Mul- 
tiple Control; and the whole object of 
the Multiple Control would be to secure 
not the happiness of the Fellaheen, but 
the full payment of the interest on the 
Egyptian securities. Let them recog- 
nize that the abandonment of Egypt to 
the Multiple Control meant, in addition 
to other grave and serious objections, a 
rule in the interest of the bondholder, 
and bondholder alone. It was the duty 
of England to endeavour to secure that 
if Egypt was to be governed in the inte- 
rest of the bondholders it should be go- 
verned, as far as possible, in the interest 
of the Fellaheen as well. International 
obligations made it absolutely necessary 
that the interest on the Egyptian securi- 
ties should be paid; and England stepped 
in and said that if the Egyptian obliga- 
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tions required that, English honour also 
required that the well-being of the Egyp- 
tian Fellaheen should be looked after. 

“No, no!”] ([Mr. Jesse Corres: 
That was a secondary matter.}| The 
establishment of a stable Government, 
which would Jeave the Fellaheen in a 
state of security and prosperity, was of 
primary importance. For his own part, 
he believed there was no other way of 
securing the Fellaheen good govern- 
ment than by the Khedive undertaking 
to carry on the Government of Egypt 
strictly according to the advice and 
under the guidance of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The only way to avert the 
Multiple Control was to secure the full 
payment of Egyptian securities, and the 
only means of accomplishing that was 
by establishing in Egypt a strong and 
vigorous Administration, which would 
be able to hold the balance even, and to 
carry out great public works so urgently 
wanted for increasing the productive 
power of the country and ensuring the 
greater happiness and prosperity of the 
Egyptian people. To set up a Govern- 
ment of that character was not the work 
of a moment; it was the work of time. 
Prince Bismarck had suggested that we 
should be the leaseholders of the Sultan 
in Egypt. Why should not that sugges- 
tion be adopted? Why should we not 
stand to Europe in the position of tenants, 
the duration of whose lease would depend 
on the time it might take to repay the 
£9,000,000, the interest of which we 
were about to guarantee ? He was aware 
that Gentlemen opposite interpreted the 
Agreement to mean the certain estab- 
lishment of the Multiple Control. That 
was not hisopinion. He understood the 
Agreement to mean this—that so long 
as the interests on the Egyptian securi- 
ties continued to be fully paid, Europe 
would not interfere with English ad- 
ministration in Egypt; but as soon as 
they were not fully paid, then imme- 
diately the Multiple Control would be 
setup. In short, by the Agreement we 
were in the position of tenants of Europe 
in Egypt. ‘The rent we had to pay was 
the interest on Egyptian securities. We 
were to have a 5 per cent reduction on 
that rent for two years, and afterwards 
we should have to pay the full rent. 
At the end of two years, if we were 
unable to pay the full rent our Euro- 
pean landlords would interfere ; but if 
the full rent was forthcoming, whether 
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out of Egyptian or English Revenues, 
we should be allowed to continue in our 
tenancy in Egypt without any inter- 
ference on their part. So when it was 
said this Agreement lets in the Mul- 
tiple Control, he answered—‘‘ That de- 
pends on the English people. If they 
decide that it would be better to pay 
the sum which Egyptian Revenues 
cannot afford out of English Revenues 
in order to keep out the Multiple Con- 
trol they can do it.” That they would 
do it he could not doubt. When they 
looked back upon the profuse expendi- 
ture of blood and treasure in Egypt they 
could say, at all events we have abo- 
lished the Dual Control, and thus averted 
the great probability of a war with 
France in which we would have lost 
100 times more blood and treasure. If 
the people were ready to condone great 
sacrifices because they had brought 
about the abolition of the Dual Control, 
surely they would be ready to incur 
small sacrifices to avert the far more for- 
midable danger of the Multiple Control. 
He (Mr. Albert Grey) believed, when it 
was fairly put before them, that the 
people of England would be willing to 
avert the Multiple Control by the pay- 
ment of English money if the Egyptian 
Revenues were not sufficient. As, then, 
they had the power of paying the Egyp- 
tian securities, and so keeping out the 
Multiple Control, let them accept the 
Agreement. There might be much in 
the Agreement which was not palatable 
to them—much which might give them, 
as Members of Parliament, legitimate 
cause for complaint, because of the way 
in which it had been brought before the 
House; but this country was admittedly 
in the middle of a grave crisis, and he 
would, therefore, say—‘‘ Inasmuch as 
there is nothing in the Agreement which 
sets up the Multiple Control, if England 
secures the full payment of the interest 
on Egyptian bonds, accept that which 
you cannot refuse, except by incurring 
grave and unknown dangers.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
Government would, no doubt, receive 
the announcement of the last speaker, 
that he would vote for them, with great 
satisfaction ; but it was a question whe- 
ther they would regard the speech it- 
self with equal satisfaction. The hon. 
Member approved of this Convention 
because it would do what the Go- 
vernment did not wish to do—namely, 
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because it would keep us in Egypt for 
an indefinite period. The hon. Member 
differed from the Opposition in his views 
of this Convention; though he ob- 
jected, as they did, to the Multiple Con- 
trol. He appeared to think that the 
only danger we ran arose from that part 
of the Agreement which made a Com- 
mission necessary at the end of two 
years if the 5 per cent reductions had to 
be continued. But that was only one of 
the objections of the Opposition ; their 
chief objection was to the joint guaran- 
tee, upon which the hon. Member had 
not touched at all. The five years 
during which the present Government 
had controlled the Empire had been rich 
in every species of failure and disaster, 
and it was difficult to say in what kind 
of administrative action their conduct 
had been most disastrous. On the 
whole, he was inclined to think they 
had failed most lamentably and griev- 
ously in their diplomacy. When he 
recollected the ludicrous fiasco of the 
Suez Canal, the abortive Conference they 
summoned in London last year, and 
the melancholy Agreement which they 
were now asked to vote, he was justified 
in saying that, on the whole, their 
diplomatic failures eclipsed their legisla- 
tive and their military failures, and a 
stronger thing it was impossible to say. 
The speech of the Prime Minister this 
evening was the only one which at- 
tempted a serious defence of the Go- 
vernment proposal. It was a curious 
and interesting fact that in 1855 he 
was the most strenuous opponent of the 
Anglo-French guarantee of the Turkish 
Loan, which was now cited as a prece- 
dent for the proposal before the Commit- 
tee. Theright hon. Gentleman opposed 
that guarantee in three speeches of great 
length. In one of them he said— 

“T trust, that as this loan is the first, so it 
will be the last of the sort to which this House 


will, under any circumstances and on any consi- 
derations, give its assent.”’ 


A little later on he said— 


“It is not the worst of a guarantee that if 
Turkey does not pay we shall have to pay for 
her—I had almost said that is the best of it. 
The worst of this guarantee is, that all the 
guaranteeing Powers acquire a political hold 
upon Turkey, and if it were possible to put so 
dangerous a proposition into one form more dan- 
gerous than another, my right hon. Friend has 
succeeded in discovering exactly that which is 
the most dangerous.’’—(3 Hansard, [139] 1475.) 


That was what the Prime Minister said 
Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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in 1855, and yet this was the precedent 
quoted in favour of the proposal now be- 
fore the Committee. The Prime Minister 
had said that no power was given by the 
Convention to interfere in the affairs of 
Egypt, and he had quoted a large num- 
ber of precedents to prove that position. 
Yet every one of those precedents was 
before him in 1855, and they were 
actually quoted by him in the very 
speeches from which he had just quoted 
to the House a trenchant and con- 
clusive condemnation of his present 
policy. The right hon. Gentleman rested 
his case upon the fact that no technical 
right of interference was given by the 
Agreement ; but was it a technical provi- 
sion alone which could give that right? 
On what was our right of interference in 
Egypt now founded? Was it on Pro- 
tocols, on Parchments, or Treaties ? The 
Prime Minister had said our right of in- 
terference was a right arising absolutely 
from the absolute necessities of the 
situation. If that were so, what be- 
came of the argument that no technical 
right was given by the Agreement? 
By the admitted facts of the case there 
might be rights, legitimate and absolute, 
not founded on any technical plea, but 
arising out of the force and logic of cir- 
cumstances. It was quite true that in the 
case of Turkey and in the other cases no 
interference of the kind apprehended 
had occurred. But none of the countries 
were, in the slightest degree, in a position 
similar to that of Egypt. Every one 
knew that the Foreign Powers—and 
France especially—had been jealous of 
each other’s influence in Egypt, and 
anxious to increase their own. What 
parallel was there between the case of 
Egypt and the cases in which nobody 
desired to interfere? If, as the Prime 
Minister contended, this Convention 
merely gave the European Powers the 
right of being called upon to pay some- 
body else’s debts, why were they all so 
anxious to become parties to it? It 
would be more than infantile innocence 
to suppose that the Powers who had 
risked European complications of the 
gravest kind, had broken up a Con- 
ference, and risked Egyptian bank- 
ruptcy, had done all those things with 
no object in view. What, in the opinion 
of the Prime Minister, was that object? 
Until there was an answer to thaf 
question, until the diplomatic acumen 
of the Government enabled them to 
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fathom that problem, it would be open 
to the Opposition to suspect that, what- 
ever view the Government might take 
of this Instrument, a different view 
was taken by Foreign Governments. If 
ever there was a deficiency they would 
not be slow to put forward claims which 
it suited the Government now to 
deride. Letthem not forget the difference 
between the motives of the European 
Powers and those of this country. 
Europe was interested chiefly in paying 
the bondholders; England wasinfluenced 
chiefly by the desire to preserve the 
route to India, to improve the position 
of Egypt, and to stimulate its internal 
prosperity and its external commerce. 
Our interests in that country were not 
financial, they were commercial ; and the 
commercial interests of England were 
coincident with the interests of the 
Fellaheen. It might suit other Powers 
to grind down the unhappy people, but 
it would not suit us; our interests were 
best served by bringing back prosperity 
to the Nile. The Members of the Go- 
vernment who were most earnest in 
pressing this Convention upon us were 
those who, in times past, expended most 
energy in telling us how England was 
already sinking under the weight of 
Empire, and in asserting that we could 
not afford to add one scruple to the bur- 
den under which we were tottering. 
Their practice squared very strangely 
with their theory. They did not, indeed, 
add to the Empire, but they added to its 
obligations; and they seemed to think it 
was perfectly consistent with their prin- 
ciples to throw the greatest burdens upon 
our resources, provided only that no profit 
whatever was reaped by this country 
from the transaction. Of this remark- 
able principle of action our Egyptian 
policy in general, and the policy of this 
Convention in particular, supplied an ad- 
mirable example. Egypt was as great 
a responsibility as if it belonged to us, 
and as small a gain as if it belonged to 
the French. After the speeches de- 
livered that night by the hon. Member 
for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings), and 
his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Northumberland (Mr. Albert Grey), who 
represented two independent sections 
of the Radical Party, he had ‘small 
hope that the Committee would re- 
ject the proposal of the Government; 
but he was certain that if they did not 
reject it, many Members on that side of 
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the House, and many Members sitting on 
the opposite Bench, would live to regret 
the decision they had come to. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he had carefully 
endeavoured to form an honest judgment 
on this Convention, and the result was 
utterly and without reservation condemn- 
atory of the bargain it embodied. How 
legitimate, therefore, was his satisfaction 
when he heard the ablest possible apolo- 
gist of the measure make the speech 
which the Prime Minister had delivered 
that night. That speech was the weakest 
he had ever heard the right hon. Gentle- 
man deliver in that House, and to his 
own mind utterly failed to justify the 
action of the Government in consenting 
to such a compact. The result of the 
Convention would be to set up a Mul- 
tiple Control, with the certainty of con- 
sequences which, much as he had been 
opposed to it hitherto, now more than 
half converted him to the policy of ‘‘ res- 
cue and retire.” The present bargain 
was a practical reversal of the decision 
announced by Lord Granville at the Con- 
ference last year, and an acceptance en 
bloc of the French scheme then pro- 
posed. The Prime Minister alleged 
that International Law gave to a lender 
no right of interfering with the borrow- 
ing State. That might be so; but he 
failed to see the relevancy of the axiom 
to the case of Egypt. That country stood 
in a peculiar and, indeed, unique posi- 
tion in its relations to Europe. If there 
was no latent desire on the part of the 
European Powers to interfere in Egyp- 
tian affairs, why did they volunteer a 
joint and perfectly needless responsibility 
for the proposed Loan? ‘Their guaran- 
tee was of about as much value as would 
be the endorsement of half-a-dozen insol- 
vent grocers on a bill of Rothschilds. 
He felt humiliated beyond measure in 
consequence of the position they were 
now holding in Egypt. They had abdi- 
cated a position in that country of great 
influence, which had been obtained at 
the cost of millions of money and of 
thousands of English lives. He feared, 
however, there was nothing left for them 
but to accept the position. In the future, 
if this Convention were agreed to, they 
would simply be bailiffs for the bond- 
holders, on no higher level of right or in- 
fluence than any one of the other parties 
to this Convention—a measure of surren- 
der against which he, for one, could not 
butprotest. Hisown votethat night would 
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not be a free one, nor would it be given 
on the apparent issue before the House. 
The real one was now again the same 
issue that had been raised upon the Vote 
of Censure with regard to the Egyptian 

licy of the Government. The Prime 

inister had that night again said that 
hon. Members would be free to vote as 
they thought fit ; but that if the Govern- 
ment were placed in a minority they 
would go out. That was putting a pistol 
to their heads, and leaving no choice to 
Members on that side of the House who 
owned to Party allegiance at all. Ifhis 
vote, therefore, should be given for the 
Government, it would not be because he 
approved of this Convention, or of the 
action of the Government in regard to it, 
but because he shrank from helping to 
turn them out at a great national crisis ; 
and he believed that was also the feeling 
of the great majority of those who, like 
himself, would vote not for the Conven- 
tion, but for the Government. 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir Arthur Otway, 
it is not a matter of difficulty for any 
Member sitting on this side of the 
House to rise to address the Committee 
after the speech we have just heard, for 
a speech more condemnatory of the Con- 
vention could not have been made from 
this side of the House than that which 
has just been delivered by the hon. 
Member opposite. The hon. Member, 
however, has left the Committee in ignor- 
ance upon the important point as to how 
he is going to vote. At the same time, it 
is perfectly clear, no matter what their 
views are, or what arguments may be 
used against the Convention, or what 
damaging statements may be made, no 
matter how it is proved that the Con- 
vention must be injurious to England, 
and to Egypt also, the votes of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will not be decided 
upon the merits of the case, but simply 
upon the issue whether, in their opinion, 
it is desirable that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should or should not be turned 
out of Office. I leave hon. Members to 
justify their action to their constituents 
when they appear before them in a very 
short time. It certainly appears to me 
that the boasted freedom of Parliament 
is altogether a farce. The Prime Mi- 
nister to-night, in a speech of great 
ingenuity and ability, founded his sup- 
port of this Convention on two things— 
one was the ground of its necessity, and 
the other was upon its safety. Upon 
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the first portion of the case the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman was 
discreetly brief, because the argument 
of necessity rested entirely upon the fact | 
that in April next Egypt would owe , 
£1,600,000, which she could not pay ; 
unless this loan were raised. A weaker 
defence of the policy of the Government 
was never put forward, because everyone 
knows, from the condition of Egyptian 
financial affairs, that it would be per- 
fectly possible to stave off this diffi- 
culty for the next few months if this 
£1,600,000 were not paid by Egypt. It 
would be perfectly competent for bankers 
to advance sufficient money to enable 
the Egyptian Government to put off its 
difficulties. Anybody who has had the 
slightest experience of Egyptian affairs 
knows perfectly well that during the 
past few years the bankers have had to 
come forward and help that Government 
in its temporary difficulties; and it is 
perfectly possible there was no reason 
why they should not do the same thing 
at the present moment. And if they do 
that, we know from the Papers that the 
Egyptian Government will be perfectly 
well able to carry on the government of 
the country for some months. The Prime 
Minister alarmed the House very much 
the other day by pointing out the de- 
plorable consequences which would arise 
from the bankruptcy of the Egyptian 
Government. I can only say that I 
think all that argument on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman was unworthy 
of his great name; and if he bases the 
approval of the Convention on the plea 
of necessity, I think he has entirely 
failed to show that there is any founda- 
tion whatever for the plea. With re- 
gard to the question of safety — the 
second point of the right hon. Gentle- 
man—the Prime Minister went at elabo- 
rate length into the question whether it 
was a safe arrangement or not. The 
right hon. Gentleman divided that ques- 
tion in his speech into two. parts — 
namely, the Commission of Inquiry, and 
a guaranteed loan, resulting in Inter- 
national Control. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that International Control 
was absolutely out of the question; he 
agrees with us that International Con- 
trol would be a most unfortunate thing 
for Egypt; and the question, therefore, 
is, whether the appointment of a Com- 
mission of Inquiry will have the effect 
of handing over the affairs of Egypt to 
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the greatest peculiarities of the Papers suggestion of a Commission of Inquiry. 
which have been presented, that almost | The Earl of Northbrook seems to have 


every statement in them goes to refute 
the arguments of the Government at the 
present moment rather than to support 
them. Instead of supporting the argu- 
ments put forward by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Papers conclusively show 
that his contention is wholly contrary 
tothem. Take, for instance, the ques- 
tion of the Commission of Inquiry. 


Many months ago the Earl of Dufferin’ 


said it would be altogether impossible 
that any Power should be allowed to in- 
terfere between England and the Egypt 
which she has created. But if this Com- 
mission of Inquiry is agreed to, and the 
Commission of Inquiry is to be ap- 
pointed, all the Powers of Europe who 
are to take part in it will be able to 
intervene between England and the 
Egypt which we are now creating. Even 
Earl Granville himself, in the Papers, 
has given the most conclusive reasons 
against the appointment of such a Com- 
mission of Inquiry. In his despatch of 
the 21st of January last Earl Granville 
said— 

“ As regards the proposal for a Commission 
of Inquiry, there appear to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to be reasons of great weight against 
it. Besides the anomalous constitution of the 
Board, consisting of seven diplomatists (for 
Turkey could not be refused admission to it) 
and of six members of the Caisse, who are ex 
officio representatives only of the bondholders, 
there are the following strong objections to it 
under present circumstances. The most recent 
information we have received shows that the 
Egyptian Government have been seriously oc- 
cupied in reducing their expenditure, and have 
succeeded in doing much in that direction. 
When their revenue is increased by the power 
of taxing foreigners and the richer natives; 
and by the restoration of commercial prosperity, 
owing to the payment of the indemnities, and 
the renewal of confidence, it may be that no 
permanent sacrifice will be required of the 
bondholders. The prospect of this result would 
be greatly diminished by a proceeding which 
could not fail to impair the authority of the 
Egyptian Government and interfere with the 
effective financial reform which is now in pro- 
gress. It would militate against the interests 
of the Egyptian people, and of those who have 
claims upon them. Should, however, such a 
permanent sacrifice appear to us, after the expe- 


rience of the next two years, to be required, it | 


would then become a fair matter of considera- 
tion whether, before that sacrifice is imposed 
on the bondholders, an International Commis- 
sion, simiJar to that which was held before the 
Law of Liquidation was passed, should be ap- 


- pointed.””"—[Egypt. No; 4 (1885), 110-11.) 


Nothing could be stronger than the 





entertained precisely the same opinion, 
and to have thought that the time for 
all inquiry had passed. Goodness knows 
we have had enough of inquiry. We 
have had inquiries of all kinds, from the 
time of Mr. Cave’s Commission down to 
that of the Earl of Northbrook. There- 
fore, the Earl of Northbrook very pro- 
perly considered that the time for in- 
quiry had passed, and that the time for 
action had arrived. He stated definitely 
what he thought ought to be done— 
that the taxes should be reduced, the 
export tax abolished, that foreigners 
should be taxed, and that various other 
reforms should take place in the admi- 
nistration. If an International Inquiry 
is to take place, or if the prospect of an 
International Inquiry is to be held out, 
then all reform would be suspended ; 
because it is impossible for the authori- 
ties to set themselves to work upon re- 
forms if they are to have the prospect 
before them of an International Inquiry 
within two years. That would not only 
upset all reforms, but would throw the 
whole Egyptian administration into a 
state of confusion. It may be said that 
this Commission of Inquiry is a just 
proposal, in consequence of the proceed- 
ings in connection with the Law of 
Liquidation in 1879. But I am sure the 
Government must admit that there is no 
parallel whatever between the Egypt of 
to-day and the Egypt of 1879. In 1879 
the Law of Liquidation was proposed, in 
the first place, by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, because at that time the country 
was in a state of hopeless bankruptcy. 
Every Department of the State was in 
disorder and confusion ; the taxes were 
levied in the most arbitrary and cruel 
manner ; recruiting was a most terrible 
tax upon the people; and irrigation, 
which, after all, is one of the most im- 
portant points in connection with Egyp- 
tian administration, was in such a con- 
dition that it was of very little use to 
the country, and the money extracted 


| from the unfortunate Fellaheen was ex- 


pended without their receiving any 
benefit from the taxation to which they 
were compelled to contribute. The state 
of things now is quite different—so we 
are told by Her Majesty’s Government— 
and I have no doubt that, to a great 
extent, it is true; for I have no doubt 
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that, notwithstanding the shortcomings 
of Her Majesty’s Government, it is per- 
fectly impossible for British officers to 
be in Egypt, taking part in the adminis- 
tration of Egyptian affairs, without ad- 
mitting the necessity of reforms in the 
administration of that country. There- 
fore, it is idle to suppose there will be 
any legitimate reason for this Commis- 
sion of Inquiry two years hence. Since 
1879 a great many things have happened 
in Egypt, and she is in a very different 
position from that in which she was 
then. England is now entitled to say to 
the Powers—‘‘ After what we have done, 
or after what we are doing—after our 
goodwill has been shown towards the 
Egyptian Administration, and our wish 
manifested to introduce administrative 
reforms, and to bring about a financial 
equilibrium—after all these things it is 
perfectly intolerable that you — the 
Powers of Europe—who have made no 
sacrifices for Egypt, but have stood 
quietly by, should now come in. and 
demand an inquiry into everything we 
have done, and into the administration 
which has practically been under our con- 
trol for the last five years.”’ I do not be- 
lievethat any Power in Europe, except 
ourselves, would for a moment listen to 
such a proposition as that under similar 
circumstances. There is one point with 
regard to this subject which I think is a 
little obscure upon the Papers, and that 
is whether this Commission of Inquiry 
should take place under any circum- 
stances. Certainly, under the Conven- 
tion and under the Agreement, it would 
appear that if a continuance of the re- 
duction of interest is to take place, then 
the Commission of Inquiry is to go on. 
Now, I should like to be perfectly cer- 
tain whether the converse is also to be 
the case—that is, if by any means the 
bondholders should obtain their interest 
in full after the end of two years, will 
this Commission of Inquiry then be 
avoided? The right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government seemed to 
imply not, because his expression was 
—‘‘It will be a reality—that is, the 
Commission of Inquiry will be a reality 
—if Egypt fails to establish an equi- 
librium ;” but that is a very different 
thing from what appears in the Papers, 
and it is a matter which might become 
of very great importance, because at 
the end of two years it might be worth 
the while of England to say to the 
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Powers—‘‘ Well, all you stipulated for 
was that the full interest should be paid 
to the bondholders, and that the Com- 
mission of Inquiry should only take 
place under the circumstance of that 
not being dune. Whether or not the 
finances of Egypt are capable of paying 
full interest we avoid the Commission of 
Inquiry, and are ready to take upon 
ourselves the burden of paying this 
£200,000.” After all, that is a very 
small sum; and I certainly think it 
would be well worth the while of Eng- 
land to pay £200,000 to avoid the Com- 
mission of Inquiry. If the Government 
say now that that is the meaning of the 
Convention, I think it would be a very 
great advantage ; because it is the pros- 
pect of this Inquiry that is looked upon 
as so dangerous that I think there is 
hardly anyone in England who would 
not be willing to pay the £200,000 to 
avoid it. Certainly, no one in England 
desires that it should take place. Pass- 
ing from the Commission of Inquiry, 
the right hon. Gentleman came next to 
the question of the joint guarantee. 
The right hon. Gentleman, with great 
fertility of illustration, spoke of the 
number of guarantees this country has 
from time to time embarked in. His 
strong point was that the guarantee of 
a loan did not in practice become the 
cause of International interference, and 
he instanced the cases of Spain, Greece, 
and Turkey. On that point I do not 
suppose there will be much contention. 
There can be no doubt that the principle 
has been laid down again and again 
with respect to foreign loans, and the 
same thing applies to guaranteed loans 
—that if the loan is in default there is a 
discretionary power to resort to any 
means possible to.enforce payment. It 
is only a question, however, of discre- 
tion. The cases of Spain, Greece, and 
Turkey, alluded to by the right hon. 
Gentleman, were quite different from 
the present one. In those cases, all the 
Powers who had joined in the guarantee 
had no desire for interference, but were 
anxious to maintain the Governments 
concerned; whereas here the case is very 
different with regard to the guarantee, 
because I cannot see that, with the ex- 
ception of England, there is any desire 
on the part of any of the guaranteeing 
Powers to maintain the Government of 
Egypt. But there is, in reality, no 
analogy whatever between the instances 
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alluded to by the right hon. Gentleman 
and the present. The great difference, 
as the House will see, is that in those 
countries there was no Law of Liqui- 
dation, no Caisse de la Dette, and no Inter- 
national Tribunals. With these three 
Instruments — International Tribunals, 
Caisse de la Dette, and the Law of Liqui- 
dation, it is possible for any guaranteeing 
Power to bring such a force and in- 
fluence te bear as to make Egypt bank- 
rupt. Supposing, for instance, that 
hereafter Egypt was not so prosperous 
as we hope she will be, it might be that 
it would become a question for the 
Egyptian Government whether it was 
fair to the English taxpayer to go on 
paying the Sinking Fund of this loan. 
It would be perfectly possible for any 
of the guaranteeing Powers to come for- 
ward and say to England—‘‘ You must 
go on paying the Sinking Fund of this 
loan ;” and they might, without the least 
notice or the slightest hesitation, at once 
institute proceedings, and force Egypt 
into paying what they demanded. ‘lhat 
shows, with regard to this joint guaran- 
tee, that there is a danger and a power 
of interference arising out of the exist- 
ing arrangements in Egypt which did 
not exist in regard to any other country 
inthe world. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that it was not the right of a Power 
to interfere beyond the letter of its en- 
gagements. For my own part, I think 
that that is really an argument which 
might be of some importance in a Court 
of Law; but I do not think it is one 
which would have the slightest effect 
upon any of the Powers which are going 
to join in this guarantee. The very in- 
stant that it would be for the advantage 
of any of the guaranteeing Powers to 
interfere in the affairs of Egypt, I am 
quite certain they would be ready to do 
so, and would make the fact of joining 
in this guarantee a locus stands for their 
interference. How do the Government 
propose to meet the objections which 
have been made to the joint guarantee ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer proposes to retreat 
under the shelter of a proviso that there 
is to be no International interference. He 
said, when he first announced this joint 
guarantee to the House, that it was only 
to be in existence provided there was no 
International interference. We find, 
now, that the proviso has only existed 
in the brain of the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer. There is no proviso of the 
kind whatever, and the only thing upon 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
then to fall back upon is the inference 
to be drawn from the Joint Guarantee 
of 1855. But there is no analogy what- 
ever between the Guarantee of 1855 and 
the present. On that occasion we had 
a common object with France; we were 
embarked with France in pursuance of 
an object which both countries had 
equally at heart, and both countries 
were ready to make common sacrifices. 
A joint guarantee was necessary also, 
because it was extremely improbable 
that Turkey would ever be able to re- 
pay the loan, or pay the interest of it. 
In the present case there is no risk at 
all, and the only object the Powers can 
have in being anxious to join in this 
guarantee is an object which is not dis- 
closed, but which we can all guess. I 
hope that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer will explain to the House the rea- 
sons which have induced him to change 
his opinion with regard to the import- 
ance of this joint guarantee from the 
view which he expressed at the Oon- 
ference. At the Conference the right 
hon. Gentleman used these words-— 
“We could not expect or ask Parliament to 
agree to a joint control, nor have we reason to 
believe that all the Powers would agree to it.”” 
Now, Sir, it would be extremely inte- 
resting to know what has taken place 
in the interval to change the opinion of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I 
certainly cannot imagine that anything 
can have taken place which ought to 
have changed that opinion. On the 
contrary, I think that all the arguments 
which have been used by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, by Earl Granville, 
and also by the Earl of Northbrook 
against the joint guarantee have been 
very much fortified by what has since 
taken place. We have gone on making 
greater sacrifices in Egypt than we had 
made then, and we have got more and 
more, apparently, into connection with 
the Government of Egypt, and more 
and more masters of the Government of 
Egypt. Then I think that whatever 
reasons existed in the mind of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer against 
this joint guarantee in July last ought 
to be much stronger now than they were 
at that time. The analogy between the 
Guarantee of 1855 and the present gua- 
rantee cannot be sustained for a moment, 
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In 1855 we had pledged our credit 
for an object we all considered one of 
importance to the interests of the nation, 
and now it is proposed to pledge the 
credit of England in order to enable 
other Powers to snatch from us what 
we had legitimately gained in Egypt. 
What the effect of this arrangement in 
Egypt will be, I think we may all pretty 
easily judge of and speculate upon; and 
although I do not often read newspaper 
extracts in the House, yet, consider- 
ing the position of Zhe Times Corre- 
spondent at Cairo, whose opinions upon 
Egyptian affairs have almost always 
‘come true during the last year and a- 
half, and who has warned the Govern- 
ment over and over again of all the 
dangers that they were incurring, I will 
read two or three paragraphs from the 
Cairo telegram in Zhe Times of this 
morning. The writer says— 

“* As regards the financial accord itself, opi- 
nnions have naturally differed. Foreigners, with 
few exceptions, have regarded it with triumph, 
as definitively precluding any probability of a 
successful arrangement by England, and as 
necessitating an eventual resort to the Powers, 
‘and so dealing a severe blow at English admi- 
nistrative prestige, not in Egypt only, but 
throughout the East. The English, and the 
intelligent natives generally, are equally hostile 
to the Treaty. They find it difficult to say 
whether it is more fatal to English or to Egyp- 
tian interests, though some few, wearied with 
our repeated failures, were anxious to purchase 
even two year’s tranquillity at any cost. But 
the absence of any, even a formal, guarantee of 
non-intervention removes the last plank, and 
plunges them at once into a worse inferno than 
they have endured for the past two years.”’ 
The Correspondent then goes on to de- 
scribe the exultation of the foreigners 
over this International Guarantee which 
Parliament is now called upon to sanc- 
tion. Hon. Members must ask them- 
selves now what it is that has induced 
the Powers to help Parliament to make 
such a proposal as that which we are 
now discussing? I contend that it is 
nothing but the miserable weakness of 
Her Majesty’s Government. ! Mr. Guap- 
sToNE: Hear, hear!} The right hon. 
Gentleman, I am sure, does not agree 
with me; but all I can say is that if he 
will appeal to the feeling of Europe or 
to any of the diplomatists of Europe 
whether they would not say this—‘‘ We 
sanctioned your going to Egypt; we en- 
dured what you were doing there for 
some time. We did not approve of your 
action, but we did not arrest your pro- 
gress. After the way you have con- 
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ducted Egyptian affairs, however, it is 
impossible for us to any longer to avoid 
interference.” It is perfectly plain, from 
the Papers which have been presented 
to the House, that one of the most de- 
plorable circumstances connected with 
the financial affairs of Egypt arises 
from one of the most palpable blunders 
ever committed by a statesman, and 
that is the advice given by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to Egypt which re- 
sulted in the suspension of the Sinkin 
Fund in September last. [The Cxay- 
CELLOR of the ExcHEQUER made an ob- 
servation which did not reach the Gal- 
lery.| Perhaps the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his speech will answer the 
question whether the moment that was 
done the immediate result was not a 
demand on the part of Russia and Ger- 
many to have two Representatives ad- 
mitted on the Catsse to represent their 
Government ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): If the right 
hon. Gentleman wishes me to answer 
—_ question I am quite ready to do 
so 

Mr. BOURKE: As the right hon. 
Gentleman will have an opportunity 
later on, perhaps he had better answer 
it then. I have no desire to detain the 
Committee; but there is a passage in 
one of the despatches from M. de Giers 
pointing out the reason why the two 
Powers had asked to be represented on 
the Caisse. M. de Giers said—it will be 
found at page 93 of the Papers—in a 
despatch to the Russian Ambassador 
here— 

“The infringement of the financial arrange- 
ments, which took place on the 18th of Sep- 
tember of this year, without meeting with the 
resistance on which we should have thought 
that we could count from the present members of 
the Commission, naturally modified our views.” 


An hon. Memszr: That is not what 
he said. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: Read 
the next paragraph. 

Mr. BOURKE: That is exactly what 
hestated. I hope there will be no mistake 
about this matter. If I am not accurate 
I am very much mistaken indeed. All 
I say is that the infringement of the 
financial arrangements which took place 
in September was the reason why Ger- 
many and Russia asked to be repre- 
sented on the Caisse. M. de Giers went 
on to say— 
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‘*As the renewal of such irregularities’? — 

the irregularity being the suspension of the 
‘Sinking Fund—‘‘ was not impossible in the 
future, we naturally attached a greater import- 
ance to the necessity of giving the Commission, 
by the addition of Russian and German Dele- 
gates, the character and authority required for 
the protection of the rights and interests, based 
upon international agreements, the maintenance 
of which we, for our part, could not abandon to 
the care of others.”’—[ Idid., p. 93.] 
After that I think I am entitled to say 
that the suspension of the Sinking Fund 
led to the unfortunate demand of the 
Powers. I should be sorry if, by any 
imperfection of speech, I have led the 
right hon. Gentleman to imagine that it 
was something else I referred to. I 
hope that I am now quite understood ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes; quite un- 
derstood. 

Mr. BOURKE: I mention the matter, 
because I think we have now a plain 
issue before us, and I hope the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will be able to 
give a satisfactory explanation. I am 
much obliged to the Committee for hav- 
ing listened to me with so much pa- 
tience. I believe that this arrangement 
is financially imprudent, and politically 
dangerous and unwise; and my opinion 
is that all the dangers which we have 
predicted for it will ensue. So far from 
producing harmony among the Powers, 
I look forward to it as being a source 
of very great irritation between Eng- 
land and the rest of the Powers for the 
next two years. 

Mr. ACKERS said, he should not have 
risen to address the Committee on that 
occasion if it were not for the fact that 
his constituents were exceedingly anxious 
that as they had been the last to pro- 
nounce an opinion upon the action of 
Her Majesty’s Government he, as their 
Representative, should say a few words 
upon the important question now under 
discussion. He had the honour to re- 
present a constituency (West Gloucester) 
which was no small one, and which, al- 
though a county constituency, was not 
purely agricultural, seeing that it in- 
cluded within its limits nearly all the 
leading merchants and traders of the 
great City of Bristol, who lived outside 
that city and formed part of the consti- 
tuency of West Gloucestershire. The 
division had also a very large mining 
population, a considerable portion of 
whom had votes, and a large industrial 
population outside Bristol, many of 
whom were county voters. It was, 
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therefore, as the Committee would see, 
a very representative constituency, and 
might be said to reflect the varied opi- 
nions entertained in England at the pre- 
sent time. It was a very large con- 
stituency, numbering something like 
178,000, and having a larger number of 
electors than some of the present con- 
stituencies had inhabitants, including 
women and children, which sent to that 
House devoted adherents to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. In addressing a 
few words to the Committee, he would 
crave the indulgence of hon. Members 
if, as a new Member, he said anything 
that was not strictly in accordance with 
the Rules of the House; but he felt 
satisfied that if he transgressed the 
hon. Gentleman in the Chair would call 
him to Order. He had no desire to 
transgress, and he would, therefore, ask 
for the indulgence of the Committee 
during the short time he proposed to 
occupy its attention. The constituency 
he had the honour to represent had for 
more than 30 years returned at least one 
Liberal Member to the House. At the 
last General Election two Liberals were 
returned, the lowest of whom had a 
majority of more than 500 over his Con- 
servative opponent; but now that Her 
Majesty’s Government had been in Office 
for five years things had so altered that 
he was standing there not only as a 
Conservative Member for that consti- 
tuency, but as one who had been re- 
turned, and he had great pleasure in 
saying so, by the votes of Liberals as 
well as Conservatives — Liberals who 
used to work and vote for Liberal can- 
didates, and who so worked and voted 
at the last General Election, but who 
had been so moved by the conduct of 
affairs by Her Majesty’s Government 
that they considered it their duty to 
come forward now and speak out with 
no uncertain voice. At the same time, 
he did not think that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were likely to listen to that 
voice. Fortunately, the days of the pre- 
sent Parliament were dying out—its 
existence was fast ebbing away, and in 
a very short time the constituencies of 
the country would have to decide what 
policy should be pursued in the future. 
He was quite aware that for the mo- 
ment the Government were masters of 
the situation, and that they were able, 
as had been stated by the hon. Member 
for Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan), who spoke 
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below the Gangway on the other side 
of the House, to secure a majority for 
any measure they might bring for- 
ward, even if it did not represent the 
views of the majority of the Liberal 
Party. That was a statement which 
was made openly on the other side of 
the House; and hon. Members knew 
very well that it was true, both from the 
votes which were recorded in the House 
and from what was said outside. As to 
the particular questions now before the 
Committee, he would ask why, if an In- 
ternational Control, or anything like an 
International Control, was so wholly out 
of the question last year, it was accepted 
by Her Majesty’s Government at the 
present moment, or why they should be 
doing that which, in the opinion of a 
large number of the Members of that 
House, and he believed in the opinion 
of the majority of the House, would 
directly tend towards bringing about 
that International Control which was 
asserted by the Government to be im- 
possible to accept last year? The Go- 
vernment alleged as a reason for their 
action that all the other Great Powers of 
Europe insisted upon an International 
Control. But he read in the Papers 
presented to the House that the Go- 
vernment of Italy did not see any 
reason for its acceptance, and were 
ready and willing to assist us in a 
much better way out of the difficulty. 
In regard to Russia, the remarks which 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for King’s Lynn (Mr. 
Bourke) formed a very strong argument 
indeed. There was, however, another 
point in regard to Russia—namely, that 
the Russian Ambassador distinctly told 
them that Russia did not care for the 
financial aspect of the question as much 
as the other Powers did. If that were 
true, and Russia did not care for the 
financial aspect of the question, what 
was it that she did care for? Whatshe 
wanted was to have the power, if she 
chose to use it, of thwarting this country 
in Egypt, and to have the opportunity, 
if she could obtain it, of checking our 
influence in matters that were essential 
to us in reference to the route to India. 
The words of the Russian Ambassador, 
although they were admitted to be used 
without specific instructions, were that 
Russia was less concerned than some 
other Powers, and particularly France, 
in the merely financial question. He 
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would ask hon. Members to notice the 
way in which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
mert had been treated in this matter, 
If he might say so without offence, the 
Government had been treated by the 
Government of France in a much more 
disrespectful manner than they would 
have been treated if they had been a 
stronger Government. He said, de- 
liberately, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was not a strong Government, and 
he made that assertion for this reason. 
No Government, however able the indi- 
vidual Members of it might be, could 
be a strong Government if it was divided 
against itself, and the present Govern- 
ment was notoriously divided against 
itself. Judging from the public ut- 
terances of Members of Her Majesty’s 
Ministry, there were greater differences 
of opinion between right hon. Gentlemen 
on the Treasury Bench than there were 
between many of their supporters and 
the Conservatives on that side of the 
House. The Government were not 
united as a whole, and they knew that 
in this particular instance no less than 
five Members had left the Government 
because they disapproved of its policy; 
and those five Members, he ventured to 
say, represented the feeling of the coun- 
try at large much more largely than the 
remaining Members of the Government 
did. He did not say, for one moment, 
that Her Majesty’s Government, when 
it took Office, did not fully represent the 
majority at the last General Election; 
but five years of Office had brought 
about a great change; just as the five 
years that went before made a great 
change in the fortunes of the Conserva- 
tive Ministry, so also in the five years 
which had since elapsed a great change 
had taken place in the feeling of the 
country with regard to the present Go- 
vernment. There had been more than 
one utterance by a Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government which had been 
apologetically spoken of as an indi- 
vidual utterance, and not the utterance 
of the Government as a whole. If that 
were the case, if not absolutely un- 
Constitutional, the position of matters 
was extremely dangerous, because it 
was highly desirable that when a Mem- 
ber of the Government went down into 
the country to enlighten the people as 
to what the policy of the Government 
was he should speak the mind of 
the Government. What had been the 
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result of this double mind of the Go- 
vernment? It was that the coun- 
try had suffered humiliation abroad, 
and humiliation at home. England’s 
word ought to be her bond, as it had 
always been in the past, and as the 
country would insist that it should be in 
the future. They wanted every nation 
in the world to feel that when England 
once said a thing she meant what she 
said, and intended to carry it out. 
Coming to the pith of what he desired 
to say, he would ask that the Liberal 
Members—the National Liberal Mem- 
bers, of whom, happily, there were so 
many, although their votes in that 
House were not always in accordance 
with the views they entertained, espe- 
cially when it came to be a question 
whether or not they should turn out Her 
Majesty’s Government—he trusted that 
the National Liberal Members would in 
matters of national policy join the Con- 
servative Party, and form one nation for 
the common good. [A Jaugh.| Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite might laugh, and 
he was as yet young in that House; but 
he knew what was said outside the 
House—namely, that Party was pre- 
ferred before patriotism; and if they had 
but the Ballot inside the House of Com- 
mons as it existed outside, the voice of 
the House would be very different. At 
present the votes recorded in the House 
were not the free expression of the opi- 
nion of the House. He, for one, would 
heartily welcome that free expression of 
opinion ; and he would say again, whe- 
ther the assertion caused laughter in 
that House or not, that he should be as 
delighted to welcome the support of Na- 
tional Liberals in a national policy as 
he had been to welcome the support of 
Liberals at his election. Far beyond 
any desire to see the Conservative Party 
in power was his wish to see both sides 
of the House taking up a great national 
position in regard to questions of na- 
tional policy. What was to become of 
the country if men holding national 
views were not to stand together? It 
was all very well to say that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were in a majority 
at the present moment, and that they 
controlled the House and the country by 
that majority. That was quite true, un- 
fortunately ; but their majority was 
made up in a way which they could not 
hope to preserve in a future Parliament. 
He strongly appealed to the patriotism 
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of hon. Members to join together, before 
the present Parliament dissolved, in 
order that they might act together as a 
nation, and not as a Party. He knew 
that it was very difficult to set aside 
Party considerations, or to give up Party 
names; and he knew further that there 
was a strong desire—which he fully 
sympathized with—in the minds of hon. 
Members on the Liberal side to remain 
connected with the Party they had so 
long been associated with. But they on 
the Conservative side had also their 
glorious traditions. He would ask 
neither side to give up those traditions ; 
all he asked was that they should be 
united, and become one great united 
Conservative Liberal, or Liberal Con- 
servative body—he cared not which— 
and if they went to the country on 
that issue they would be able to place 
in power, not a Party, but a nation. 
If that course had been pursued, they 
would not have had this Convention 
before them now. If that were the 
case they would have that strong Go- 
vernment in Office which he wished 
to see, able to speak to the Powers of 
Europe, with no menacing voice, but 
with a full knowledge of what their 
power was, determined to do that which 
they considered best in Egypt, where 
their interests were mainly concerned, 
not only for this country, but for Egypt 
herself. He might, perhaps, en passant, 
be allowed to say that he entirely re- 
pudiated the notion of the hon. Member 
for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) that 
the question of the Fellaheen was a 
secondary matter. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS begged the 
hon. Geutleman’s pardon ; he had said 
quite the contrary. 

Mr. ACKERS said, he was delighted 
to hear it. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS remarked, 
that what he had said was that the ques- 
tion of the Fellaheen ought not to bea 
secondary matter; but that, unfortu- 
nately, it was. 

Mr. ACKERS said, he was afraid 
that that was the gist of his (Mr. 
Ackers’s) objection to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—namely, that they did not 
carry out what ought to be, but only 
what was convenient for the time being. 
They appeared to have no statesmanlike 
policy. A statesman would look ahead, 
and see not only what was best for the 
time, but what was best for the future 
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cared for was that there should be 
a strong Government in Office with a 
sound policy—with a foreign policy dic- 
tated not by fits and starts, but by settled 
and continued convictions, so that those 
who were their allies might know that in 
the future they could again rely upon the 
word of England. He would suggest that 
there were certain principles that were 
not beneath the consideration of the 
country, and which he hoped were not 
beneath the consideration of that House, 
upon which they might build up a great 
National Party and policy—a policy 
able to command the sympathies of the 
nation and the attention and respect of 
Europe. He would suggest that Libe- 
rals and Conservatives might join in such 
a programme as this—Undoubted and 
undiluted loyalty to the Throne and 
Constitution ; a determination, equally 
undoubted and undiluted, to retain the 
absolute integrity of the British Em- 
pire both near and far; an earnest 
desire to bind the Oolonies closely 
together with the Mother Oountry in 
one vast Empire for their security and 
peace and in the interests of trade; 
civil and religious liberty in the fullest 
and freest sense; and, he would add 
also, religious education in the public 
elementary schools. [A laugh.] He 
was sorry, but not surprised, that that 
programme should have been received 
with laughter by some hon. Members 
opposite. If a programme such as this 
were agreed upon and carried out—if it 
were made plain to the meanest in- 
telligence that no one unable to subscribe 
to such a programme would ever have 
the remotest chance of a seat on the 
Treasury Bench—disloyalty would soon 
shrink into its bond fide and insignificant 
proportions. He could only hope that 
the Government would consider the 
question with a view of ascertaining 
what the opinion of the country was; 
for he ventured to think that in the 
present negotiations they were more 
inclined to pay attention to the views 
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tents being mastered by hon. Members 
opposite previous to the debate which 
was to commence to-day, or at the 
latest on Monday next. The great 
anxiety which hon. Members opposite 
displayed on that occasion was, perhaps, 
in one sense, justified, for it appears that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
King’s Lynn (Mr. Bourke), at all events, 
has not yet had sufficient time to make or 
renew his acquaintance with the Blue 
Books of last Session. I think that 
had the right hon. Gentleman had 
time to do so, he would not have made 
the rather remarkable assertion which 
he made just now in regard to the claim 
of Russia and Germany to be repre- 
sented on the Caisse. I believe I am not 
misrepresenting the right hon. Gentle- 
man when I say that the assertion which 
fell from his lips was that it was in con- 
sequence of the action of the Egyptian 
Government—acting as they did with 
the support, or, at any rate, with the 
knowledge, of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—in suspending the Sinking Fund 
which occasioned that demand to be 
made by the Governments of Russia 
and Germany. Now, what are the plain 
facts? The demand of Russia and 
Germany to be represented on the Catsse 
preceded by some two months the pro- 
_— for the suspension of the Sinking 

und. The date of the suspension of 
the Sinking Fund was, if I remember 
rightly, the 13th of September last ; but 
the request of Russia and Germany to 
be represented on the Caisse was made 
during the sitting of the London Con- 
ference in July last. If the right hon. 
Gentleman will refer to page 25 of 
‘“‘ Egypt, No. 30,” he will find that at 
the sitting on the 29th of July the 
Russian Plenipotentiary expressed him- 
self in these terms— 


“Russia is not represented on the Commis- 
sion of the Public Debt in Egypt, but she 
expressly reserved her rights when this Com- 
mission was instituted. There is now a question 
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of extending the functions of the Commission. 
In view, therefore, of the interests which 
Russia has to protect in Egypt, I am instructed 
to ask for the admission of a Russian Delegate 
on the Commission. This participation, besides, 
is in accordance with the principle of interna- 
tionality and joint control adopted with regard 
to Egyptian affairs.” 

To which Count Miinster added— 


“That, taking into consideration the im- 
portance which the Caisse would have in future, 
it would be of advantage to Germany to be 
represented if a Russian Commissioner were 
admitted.” 


It was from this proceeding that the 
demand from Russia and Germany to 
be represented on the Caisse originated. 
The right hon. Gentleman, at the com- 
mencementof his observations, attempted 
to controvert the statement of the Prime 
Minister in regard to what in reality 
are the vital points in this matter— 
namely, the necessity, and also the safety, 
of the present arrangement; and he 
said he considered that, in regard to the 
necessity of the steps taken, no weaker 
statement could possibly have been 
made, and that he did not recollect any 
weaker statement having fallen from 
the lips of the Prime Minister. The 
right hon. Gentleman then proceeded 
to do what was, perhaps, rather rash. 
He attempted to prove the observations 
he had made, and said that he thought 
the statement of the Prime Minister that 
no less a sum than £1,600,000 had to 
be obtained, in some way or other, to 
meet the most pressing necessities of 
the Egyptian Government before the 
end of next month was not really, after 
all, so grave a matter. Ifsuch are the 
financial ideas of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I sincerely hope that the financial 
affairs of this country may never fall 
into his hands ; and all I can say is, that 
if he thinks the credit of a Government 
already seriously in debt does not con- 
stitute a case of the utmost urgency, 
his ideas of sound finance are not, on 
the whole, what I should have expected 
to hear from a Gentleman who in any 
way belongs to the Party which was 
once led by Sir Robert Peel. However, 
was the statement of the Prime Mi- 
nister in regard to the necessity of 
the case based merely on the fact that 
the Egyptian Government, in the month 
of April next, had to obtain this 
large sum of £1,600,000? No, Sir; it 
was not. The Prime Minister alluded 
also to the general financial position of 
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the Egyptian Government, and any Mem- 
ver of the Committee who has made 
himself acquainted with the financial 
history of Egypt during the last two 
years must be aware that the finan- 
cial situation of that country at the 
oo time, created, as it has been, 

y the grave events of the last few 
years, is of a most serious and press- 
ing character. It is not my wish, 
at this late hour, to enter at any 
length into financial details. That task 
would, no doubt, be better discharged 
by my right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who will speak with 
an authority I do not possess at a later 
stage of the debate. But, speaking 
generally, the financial situation of Egypt 
during the last few years has been this 
—that for some years after the Law of 
Liquidation there was a period of con- 
tinued financial prosperity. The Revenue 
of the country exceeded the Expendi- 
ture, and there were surpluses each year 
which, under the arrangement made 
by the Law of Liquidation, were de- 
voted to the payment of debt. There 
was every reason to believe that, had it 
not been for the military movement 
which, unfortunately, sprang up in the 
early part of the year 1882, that condi- 
tion of things would have continued. 
But what happened in 1882? The mili- 
tary movement, at the head of which 
was Arabi Pasha, so disturbed the pros- 
perity of the country and disorganized 
its financial arrangements, that the sur- 
pluses were changed into deficits; and 
this condition of things continued during 
1882, 1883, 1884, and practically con- 
tinues at the present time. But that is 
not all. There were not only accumu- 
lating deficits which sprang up from the 
military movement, but the special 
events connected with the movement 
which arose in the Soudan came in 
to throw fresh burdens on the already 
suffering shoulders of the Egyptian tax- 
payers. Therefore, Egyptian finance be- 
came most seriously disorganized; and it 
is a fact that so far back as the last days 
of the Dual Control, at the end of 1882, 
when Sir Auckland Colvin was the Eng- 
lish Controller, he and his French Col- 
league expressed the opinion that to put 
the financial situation of Egypt into a 
satisfactory condition a sum of no less 
than £8,000,000 would have to be raised. 
That was as far back as the year 1882, 
and every hon. Member is aware that 
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since that time the situation has not im- 
proved. I am quoting from the Memo- 
randum of Sir Auckland Colvin, which 
is in the possession of every Member of 
the House. Therefore, I cannot under- 
stand how the right hon. Gentleman, 
taking into consideration that there are 
old accumulated deficits and a large 
growing expenditure owing to the 
events in the Soudan, besides other 
expenditure of a special character— 
I cannot understand how the right 
hon. Gentleman can possibly doubt 
or deny for a single moment that 
the financial situation of Egypt is at the 
present time of a most urgent and press- 
ing character, and that it was the 
bounden duty of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and of Her Majesty’s Government 
not to lose a single day or a single 
hour in doing all in their power to 
rectify this unsatisfactory condition of 
things. It is no exaggeration to say 
that upon the rectification of the pre- 
sent financial situation depends, to a 
very great extent, the recovery of 
Egypt’s material prosperity. I would 
ask the leave of the Committee to call 
its attention to a few remarks made in 
an interesting Commercial Report by 
Consul Cookson, a man whose opinions 
are always received with the greatest 
respect. In his Commercial Report from 
Alexandria for 1883, Consul Cookson 
speaks as follows :— 

‘* In spite of the universal feeling of uneasi- 
ness and insecurity which has been caused by 
the continued uncertainty of the political situa- 
tion, it will be observed, upon studying the 
statistics of this Report, that the general trade 
and commerce of Egypt have in great measure 
recovered from the effects of the late war. The 
imports have been increased to a higher figure 
than in any other previous year. The position 
of the Fellahcen, too, in spite of, and partly in 
consequence of, the greater difficulty which they 
have had in borrowing money, has, on the 
whole, decidely improved, as it seems by the 
admitted fact that they are paying off a portion 
of their heavy debts to private money-lenders. 
They still seem to cherish lingering hopes of 
some revolution which will repudiate both 
public and private liabilities; but this feeling 
will, it is to be hoped, gradually die away. 
The political and financial position, however, is 
so menacing that private capital remains locked 
up, and no material development of the resources 
of the country or practical reform in its admi- 
nistration is possible without expenditure, which 
the present state of the Revenue renders impos- 
sible.” 

What is the fair deduction from that? 
he fair deduction is that you must 
rectify, reform, and improve the financial 
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situation before you can expect the ma- 
terial prosperity of that country really to 
improve. Remember that was the con- 
dition of things which existed in 1880 
and 1881, when there was a surplus, 
and not a deficit. But how could that 
state of things be arrived at except by 
enabling the Egyptian Government by 
a fresh loan to pay off the debt which 
had been incurred, in a great measure, 
owing to the operations in the Soudan, 
and to the payment of the large sums 
due in consequence of the Alexandrian 
indemnities. So much, therefore, in 
reply to the right hon. Gentleman in 
regard to the necessity of the situation ; 
but then he went on to controvert what 
had fallen from the Prime Minister in 
regard to the safety of the present ar- 
rangement. Here, following the lead 
which was, to a certain extent, given in 
the speeches made earlier in the even- 
ing, the right hon. Gentleman enlarged 
upon the dangers of the so-called Inter- 
national Control, which he asserted must 
infallibly spring out of the arrangement 
now before the Committee. The right 
hon. Gentleman asked why it was, if the 
Powers did not desire to exercise an Inter- 
national Control, that they desired to have 
an International Guarantee? It seems to 
me that it was not unreasonable or un- 
natural to believe that the sentiment of 
equality which exists among great na- 
tions—a desire not to appear to be left 
out from arrangements which are being 
made in regard to events of European 
importance—is one which naturally 
would weigh, and no doubt has weighed, 
to a great extent, with the Powers in 
making such a demand. I hold myself 
that this arrangement, bringing to- 
gether as it does all the Powers in a 
friendly guarantee, is an arrangement 
which it is not well to describe in the 
tones of almost panic terror which have 
been used in,regard to it this evening. 
I see no necessity for suspecting dark 
designs and evil intentions on the part 
of the Great Powers who have expressed 
a wish to be parties to an International 
Guarantee. The Powers, if they desire 
to interfere with the affairs of Egypt, 
as the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) has practically admitted, 
do not require an International Guaran- 
tee in order to enable them todoso. The 
hon. Member has said, and said with great 
truth, that the position of this country— 
and what is true of this country is true 
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of any other Great Power—that the posi- 
tion of this country in regard to Egypt, 
and its right to interfere with Egypt, 
depend not upon this International 
Guarantee, but upon the circumstances 
of the time and place. That is per- 
fectly true ; and he was in reality using, 
to a great extent, the same argument as 
that which had been used at an earlier 
period of the evening by the Prime Mi- 
nister. The Capitulations, the Interna- 
tional Tribunals, the Law of Liquidation, 
the circumstances under which the 
different Firmans have been granted, the 
title of the present Khedive to his 
Throne—these are what give to the 
Powers a right to intervene. The power 
to interfere existed before the Interna- 
tional Guarantee, and would exist, whe- 
ther the accord is brought about or 
whether it isnot. The hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Mr. Bruce), who opened 
the debate on the other side of the 
House, no doubt speaks with great autho- 
rity upon questions of Oriental finance. 
The methods of Oriental finance as 
he admitted when he spoke of Oriental 
States, which are generally on the verge 
of bankruptcy, are, no doubt, very ‘dif- 
ferent from the methods of European 
States; and it is certain that if the 
Government desire to do anything 
serious to improve the financial posi- 
tion of Egypt, they must do so by 
rooting out of the country, and out of 
the administration of the country, ideas 
which, from want of a better expression, 
I will call ideas of Oriental finance, and 
substituting for them the sounder finan- 
cial ideas which exist in countries such 
as this and other European countries. 
Although the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Mr. Bruce) began his speech by 
a reference, of which I will make no 
complaint, to his position as an Oriental 
financier, he very rapidly departed from 
the position of an Oriental financier, or 
any other kind of financier, and became 
a politician. He made a most elaborate 
attack on the Government for having 
missed all their opportunities. He said 
that the right and the duty of the Go- 
vernment, the moment a shot was fired 
at Alexandria, were practically to have 
taken possession of Egypt. I do not 
think I am in the least misrepresenting 
the argument of the hon. Member when 
I describe it from the beginning to the 
end as a plea for annexation and for the 
violation of all public law. It was 
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an argument in favour of force, and of 
the application by this country of the 
right of the strong arm to the affairs of 
Egypt. It seems to me that there are 
two points of view from which the speech 
of the hon. Member may be considered. 
First of all, let me assume that it was 
at some period or another between the 
time when those events began—which I 
take to be the year 1876, when the 
Caisse first came into existence—and the 
present time; let me assume that, ac- 
cording to the hon. Member, at some 
time or another between those periods, 
it was the duty of the Government, when- 
ever it recognized a favourable moment, 
to have seized the opportunity of exer- 
cising force—the might of the strong 
hand—wherever they thought it probable 
that they would succeed, and thereby 
to have established the sole and undi- 
vided influence and authority of Eng- 
land in Egypt. Let me assume that to 
be the case, and then let me ask who it 
was that lost the opportunity? When 
was the opportunity most favourable for 
the assertion of English power in Egypt, 
and for ousting the power and influence 
of any other country? I have often 
seen that question discussed, and it has 
always been put in the following man- 
ner:-——‘‘ Why, after the war between 
France and Germany, when the power 
of France was at the lowest ebb, did you 
not take advantage of the situation to 
oust French influence in Egypt, because 
French influence there at that moment 
would have perished before you, and 
the minimum of exertion would have 
been required to enable you to accom- 
plish that great end ?”” But when was 
that opportunity given to an Eng- 
lish Government? Why, Sir, it was in 
the period when Her Majesty’s late 
Advisers were in power ; and, therefore, 
if the opportunity was lost, it was lost 
during the years 1874-5, and the fol- 
lowing years, before there was a revival 
of French power and influence, and be- 
fore France had recovered from the ter- 
rible blows, under which she so long 
reeled, that were inflicted upon her 
during the Franco-German War. Now, 
I have nv hesitation in saying that had 
the late Government adopted that course, 
they would have been adopting a most 
dangerous, as well as a very wrong, 
course. But, nevertheless, if ever there 
was an opportunity given for adopting 
with success that high-handed course, 
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then was the time, and then was the op- 
amen 4 lost. No doubt, it would have 

een entering on a perilous policy, be- 
cause the recovery of a great country 
like France was only a question of time ; 
and if she had felt that in her hour of 
weakness advantage had been taken to 
smite her ina tender part, she would have 
taken the first opportunity afterwards 
of paying off the score with interest. 
Therefore, I should say that the late Go- 
vernment did wisely in not doing any- 
thing of the kind; but when they had 
the opportunity and neglected it, surely 
it does not lie in their mouth to 
blame their Successors because, under 
circumstances much less favourable, 
they did not adopt the course from 
which their Predecessors had delibe- 
rately abstained. It is absolutely neces- 
sary for the case of the Government that 
I should consider what happened during 
the last two years of the tenure of 
Office of Her Majesty’s late Govern- 
ment and the early years of Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government. Her Ma- 
jesty’s late Advisers consented to the 
establishment in the Caisse of a Body 
with power to veto all loans; and 
they also gave a veto to the Porte 
on the issue of loans, because the last 
Firman under which the present Khe- 
dive held his title restored to the Porte 
the privilege which the penultimate 
Firman had taken away—namely, the 
right of giving its consent to any loan 
which might be issued by the Khedive 
and the Government of Egypt. And, 
lastly, the Second Control put an end, 
in the time of the late Govern- 
ment, to the privileged position which 
in the earlier Oontrol, and during 
the short period of Nubar Pasha’s first 
Ministry, had been held by the English 
Adviser and by the English Minister in 
Egypt. That isa point which I think 
is worth dwelling upon, because it is 
an answer toa great deal of the criti- 
cism which is so freely launched at Her 
Majesty’s Government by right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. It would be no exag- 
geration to compare the relative positions 
of the Englishman and Frenchman, in 
the First Control, with those of the Secre- 
tary of State and of an Auditor. When 
that arrangement disappeared, there was 
substituted for it by the Marquess of 
Salisbury one under which the privileged 
position of the Englishman, as compared 
with the Frenchman, was taken away ; 
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and both Sir Rivers Wilson and M. de 
Bligniéres had the right of attending 
the Council of Ministers and exercisin 

certain privileges of advice and contro 

upon an exactly equal footing. The 
net result of the whole arrangement 
was that after the termination of a con- 
troversy of four years the privileged 
position of the Englishman had disap- 
peared. That being so, how does it lie 
in the mouths of right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to taunt us with being those 
who had not sufficiently borne in mind 
the necessity of upholding the interests 
of this country in Egypt? Those, Sir, 
were quiet times when they made that 
arrangement ; but, although they. were 
quiet times, right hon. and _ hon. 
Gentlemen opposite handed over to 
France—not under pressure of the great 
difficulties which the present Govern- 
ment has had to deal with—the rights 
of which they were in possession at 
starting. Again, the powers and rights 
of the Caisse have all along been a 
most serious matter. Any person who 
has read the proceedings of the Con- 
ference of last year will be fully 
aware that one of the principal dif- 
ferences of opinion which existed be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries 
and those of France had reference to 
the claim of France constantly made, in 
one shape or another, for the extension 
of the power and privilegesof the Caisse ; 
but it was always felt that the constitu- 
tion of the Catsse already gave to Euro- 
pean Governments, if not the right, at 
least a potential right, through those 
gentlemen who sat upon the Caisse, of 
exercising a very decided influence upon 
whatever decision it might be the wish 
of the Egyptian Government to take 
with regard to the arrangement of the 
finances of the country, and that it would 
be very dangerous to extend it. That, Sir, 
shows how very gravely hampered Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Egyptian 
Government were by this arrangement, 
for which, as I said just now, they are in 
no manner responsible. Therefore, the 
position at the time when the Conference 
of last year broke up was that, owing 
to financial difficulties, which I have just 
described to the Committee, the borrow- 
ing powers which the Egyptian Govern- 
ment had under the Law of Liquidation 
were entirely exhausted; that a large 
Floating Debt was accumulated—a Debt 
owing to the indemnities, to the deficits 
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arising from the war in the Soudan, to 
the military necessities, and other causes; 
and the Powers had the advantage, 
through the Caisse, of practically enforcing 
their own views in regard to whatever 
decision the Egyptian Government might 
wish to take respecting the raising of 
a loan to meet the financial difficulties 
which [have described. The only weapon 
which was in the hands of the Egyptian 
Government, and of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in so far as they advised the 
Egyptian Government, was that they 
might have raised, if they thought fit, 
the very formidable and difficult ques- 
tion about the composition of the Caisse 
—a question which it would not, per- 
haps, have been desirable to raise, and 
upon which I do not wish to express 
any opinion—namely, how far the Caisse 
was a body on which the Governments, 
or any particular nationality had the 
right of being represented. It was, no 
doubt, true that the Decree of 1876, 
which is well known to right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, only specified that 
foreigners should be upon the Caisse. It 
did not specify that foreigners of any 
particular nationality except that of 
England should be upon the Caisse ; and, 
therefore, it would have been open to 
Her Majesty’s Government possibly to 
raise this point, if the Egyptian Govern- 
ment were hard pressed, as to how far 
the present composition of the Caisse 
was to be maintained. But that would 
have been a very difficult question to 
raise, and one which no one would have 
thought it wise to raise, except under 
the pressure of extreme necessity. There- 
fore, the whole position came to this— 
it was one in which a compromise was 
necessary ; it was a matter for negotia- 
tion; it was not a matter for the asser- 
tion of extreme rights. Throughout 
these debates I have observed with as- 
tonishment that right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite have spoken as if the only 
countries concerned in this question 
were Egypt and England. They seemed 
to imagine that Egypt was a sort of 
tabula rasa on which England could 
impress whatever character she wished. 
But that is not the position. Eng- 
land has rights, no doubt, arising 
from those circumstances of time and 
place to which the hon. Member for 
Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) alluded; but 
England is not the only country which 
has an historical position with regard to 
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Egypt; and it would have been impos- 
sible—and the conduct of the late Go- 
vernment is a proof of it—for this 
country to assert the right to act in 

t according to its own sweet will. 
I venture to say that if the late Govern- 
ment had continued in power to the 
present day they would not have put 
forward the view expressed by the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Mr. Bruce) in 
this debate, that England ought to have 
acted with a strong and outstretched 
arm, and without regard to the rights 
and privileges of other countries. Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Government had ration- 
ally only four courses open to them in 
regard to Egypt. They might, no doubt, 
by the course of events, have allowed 
Egypt todrift into bankruptcy. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] An hon. Gentleman says“ Hear, 
hear!”’ but that is a course which a 
reasonable man would hardly wish to be 
pursued. I am aware that it has found 
one or two solitary supporters; but 
the very fact of their ‘standing alone 
affords a strong presumption against 
the correctness of the view they take. 
Then this country might have lent 
£9,000,000 or £10,000,000 to the Egyp- 
tian Government. But was that a course 
which this House would have approved ? 
Was it one which would have recom- 
mended itself to the financial experience 
of business men in this country—that 
we should have plunged into so great 
an operation? Sir, I venture to doubt 
it. Then, no doubt, there was this 
course open to us—that we should pay 
off the whole amount, and thereby sweep 
away the Law of Liquidation, whichalone 
gives the right to other Powers to inter- 
vene. But then, again, we should have 
had to come te the House of Commons 
for its consent ; and I should like to ask 
the opinion of the right hon, Baronet 
the Member for East Gloucestershire 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), or any other 
hon. Gentleman opposite, whether he 
thinks that the Government ought to 
have come forward to pay off the whole 
of the Egyptian Debt, and taken over 
the control of the country, for that is 
what was placed before us to-night by 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth, when 
he said that the true policy for the Go- 
vernment to pursue was the | gon of 
taking over the government of Egypt. 
His speech was a plea in favour of 
armed intervention preceded by finan- 
cial intervention. I say that the posi- 
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tion of the hon. Member for Portsmouth, 
although I dissent from it, is one which 
can be understood and supported by 
argument, and which is a fair one to 
meet. But there is no half-way house 
in this matter; you must either adopt 
the policy of the hun. Member for 
Portsmouth, or you must adopt the last 
of the four alternatives to which I have 
alluded—namely, the policy of compro- 
mise which has been adopted by Her 
Majesty’s Government. We have been 
told in the course of this debate that we 
have surrendered entirely to France, 
and that we have nothing to show for 
our diplomacy. I deny that proposi- 
tion. The policy adopted at the Con- 
ference of last year is practically de- 
veloped in the Blue Books now before 
Parliament; and I say that in that Con- 
ference we asked for one most important 
thing which we could not obtain, and 
which we have now obtained—namely, 
that the bondholders should make some 
contribution to the necessities of Egypt. 
It is true that the sum obtained now by 
the tax of 5 per cent on the coupons is less 
than we should have obtained by the 
tax proposed last year ; nevertheless we 
have obtained that consent on the part 
of the bondholders which was last year 
refused. In addition to this, we have 
successfully resisted the claim put for- 
ward by France last year for an im- 
mediate investigation of the subject 
of Egyptian finance, and the exten- 
sion in connection with that investiga- 
tion or otherwise of the powers of the 
Caisse, the subject on which, as I have 
— out, the Conference of last year 

roke up. ‘Therefore, we do not come 
before this House without anything 
substantial to show. We have gained 
those two substantial points on 
which the Conference of last year 
turned; and if we are told, as we 
have been told by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Bourke), that he 
can produce passages in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Earl 
Granville said they could not agree, and 
did not think the House of Oommons 
would agree, to a Joint Guarantee, 
my reply is that those statements 
were made when it was believed that 
no concession would be obtained upon 
those other points upon which I have 
shown that concession has been ob- 
tained. And, further, if the right hon. 
Gentleman will refer to the passage 
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he has quoted, he will see that there is 
an important qualification, because we 
had no reason to suppose that the other 
Powers had any wish to come into such 
an arrangement. I assert that the 
wish of the Powers to come into the 
Joint Guarantee was a wish of which 
there was no trace in their demands at 
the Conference of last year, and it was a 
wish posterior to those events to which 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bourke) 
just now alluded when he spoke of the 
Earl of Northbrook’s Mission. There- 
fore, when the right hon. Gentleman 
alludes to those passages containing 
extracts, or summaries rather, of the 
speeches made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Earl Granville, he must 
bear in mind the qualifications I have 
just now made. He must also recollect 
that when he is quoting those words he 
is not quoting the actual words, but only 
a summary of them; he has no right to 
come forward and say—‘‘ Earl Gran- 
ville rose in the Conference, or the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer rose in 
the Conference, and spoke as follows.” 
If he will look at the Protocol of the 
Conference, he will find that, if what 
transpired in the Conference were re- 
ported verbatim, the Blue Book would 
have been swollen to a hundred times 
its present size. Therefore, without 
wishing to withdraw or qualify any- 
thing of what was said, it must be 
recollected that the words are suni- 
maries. No doubt in some cases the 
actual words of passages are given ; but 
they must be read in connection with 
the general proceedings of the Con- 
ference. 

Mr. BOURKE: The paragraph I 
quoted was carefully read at the Con- 
ference by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and therefore, no doubt, had 
been prepared beforehand. The words 
I quoted were in “‘ inverted commas.” 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No doubt, there are passages containing 
actual words ; but those passages must be 
taken in connection with the general pro- 
ceedings of the Conference, and not be 
treated as isolated passages, apart from 
the context. Sir, these are the principal 
points which, I think, have been raised in 
the debate—the necessity of the present 
steps, the safety of those steps, and whe- 
ther this country ought or ought not to 
have assumed, or even now to assume, a 
far more vigorous and independent line 
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in Egypt than any which recommended 
itself to the late Government or to the 
present Government. But there is an- 
other aspect of this question which I 
think it my duty to lay before the Com- 
mittee. This agreement has _ been 
made. If you reject it, if you adopt 
the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Portsmouth (Mr. 
Bruce), what do you think the result 
will bo? Will you be any nearer ob- 
taining the policy which he advocates ? 
Will you be any nearer obtaining what 
you wish if you agree with the hon. 
Gentleman? That is a point upon which 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Gloucestershire (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) will enlighten us. 
What is the policy which he thinks 
ought to be adopted? Is he in favour 
of that strong, I might almost say that 
violent policy, which was advocated 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Portsmouth? Do you think that 
the rejection of these proposals will 
benefit Egypt? You know perfectly 
well it will not. You know perfectly 
well, upon the authority of such men as 
Mr. Cookson, whose Report I have 
read, that the material prosperity of 
Egypt, which is the same thing as the 
prosperity of the Fellaheen, depends 
upon the settlement of the financial 
situation, and that if we delay that set- 
tlement we shall plunge the Fellaheen 
into the misery from which they were 
slowly emerging. Do you think you 
will safeguard British interests by re- 
jecting this arrangement? No; you 
will not. You will, certainly, place this 
country in a difficult position in the 
face of the Great Powers. Do you 
think—and this, I suppose, is an argu- 
ment I ought to address to the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Labouchere), and to the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ipswich 
(Mr. Jesse Collings), rather than to right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—do you think 
you will injure the bondholders? be- 
cause that I believe to be the great ob- 
ject of my hon. Friends. No; Ido not 
think you will. The bondholder, who 
under the Law of Liquidation has a 
priority, will continue to insist upon 
having his pound of flesh. As you will 
not benefit the Fellaheen, as you will 
not benefit this country, as you will not 
injure the bondholders, I ask you what 
do you think you will obtain by the re- 
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jection of this arrangement? I wish 
now to say a few words on the other 
subject which is touched upon in the 
Resolution of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Portsmouth (Mr. 
Bruce). In his speech he dwelt 
but little upon it, although it is a 
most material part of the Resolution he 
has placed on the Table of the House. 
He has asked us to condemn not merely 
the International Arrangement with re- 
gard to Egyptian finance, but also to 
express disapproval of the arrange- 
ments contemplated with regard to the 
Suez Oanal; and the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) declared, in 
accents of terror, that we had sacrificed 
the position of this country in the Suez 
Canal. What he actually meant by the 
position of this country in the Suez 
Canal I was not able to make out, 
because he did not attempt a single 
word of explanation. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) 
went into detail on this subject. As I 
understand, he did not condemn this 
arrangement, and I need not remind 
the Committee that he speaks with 
great authority upon this question, bein 

himself a Suez Canal Director, an 

having held an important position in 
connection with the Chambers of Com- 
merece of thiscountry. Therefore, when 
I hear the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) declaring that 
we have sacrificed the position of Eng- 
land in the Suez Canal, and I find my 
hon. Friend the Member for Gloucester 
(Mr. Monk) saying we have not, I am 
inclined to think that the weight of 
authority is on this side of the House. 
(Mr. R. N. Fowrer: Oh, oh!] I 
am sorry to trouble the Committee 
at this late hour (12.50) with de- 
tails; but they are necessary for the 
case of the Government. The position 
of this country in the Suez Canal is un- 
doubtedly one of the very greatest im- 
portance; and if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had in any way neglected it, or if 
they were about to compromise or 
sacrifice it, or to show that they 
did not recognize it, no doubt they 
would be worthy of the severest con- 
demnation. But, Sir, I think I can 
show to the Committee we have done 
none of these things. It is absolutely 
necessary that the position of the Suez 
Canal should be settled in a definite 
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manner. The word “ neutralization” 
has been freely used in connection with 
this question. Weare told that we are 
preparing and proposing an arrange- 
ment for the neutralization of the Suez 
Canal. I rather regret that that word 
has been imported into this debate ; it 
is not used, so far as I know, in the De- 
claration and Convention that has been 
signed. What the Powers have agreed 
to is this—That they are to make a per- 
manent arrangement with regard to the 
position of the Suez Canal—a permanent 
arrangement. I think those are the 
actual words, although I am quoting 
from memory. Now the expression 
‘‘permanent arrangement” in itself 
shows the origin of what has been done. 
There is no doubt that at this moment 
the position of the Suez Canal, from the 
point of view of International Law, is 
one which is unsatisfactory, which is 
uncertain, and one not unattended with 
danger. There has been a great deal 
of writing and discussion on the subject 
of the Suez Canal from the point of 
view of International Law, and any 
person who has followed the discussions 
must be fully aware that it is one of 
those cases in which all the doctors 
disagree. Learned Professors have bom- 
barded one another in the columns 
of rival reviews. Learned lawyers have 
written articles in magazines devoted 
to the legal aspects of the subject; 
but they are all agreed upon one thing, 
and that is, to disagree with one an- 
other. Only last year, or the year 
before last, I recollect a great contro- 
versy between the Chichele Professor of 
International Law at Oxford and the 
Deputy Professor of International Law 
at Oambridge on the question of the 
position of the Suez Canal. Sir, the 
position of the Suez Canal is a mixed 
one. Some people have written of it 
as if everything was to turn upon its 
being considered as a sort of arm of the 
sea, others have written upon it as if 
the whole case depended upon the fact 
that it is an artificial, as distinct from 
a natural channel, and others, again, 
have written as if the whole case de- 
pended upon its being a great Inter- 
national work, in which all the nations 
of Europe have an interest. Sir, it is 
perfectly true that the Suez Canal is or 
may be regarded, to a certain extent, as 
an arm of the sea; but that is not all. 
It is also true that the Suez Oanal is an 
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artificial channel; but that is not all. 
And it is true that the Suez Canal may 
be regarded as a great International 
work in what nearly all the nations of 
Europe, especially this country, have an 
interest; but that also is not all. The 
other day I was looking over an article 
written by Mr. Laurence, the Deputy 
Professor of International Law at Cam- 
bridge, a gentleman to whom I have 
previously referred. It struck me that 
the learned Professor put the case of 
the Suez Canal so fairly, that perhaps 
the Committee will pardon me if I ask 
them to consider the views put forward. 
Mr. Laurence said— 

‘* A close examination of the case will recall 
the following points :—(1) The Suez Canal is a 
narrow strait between two open seas; (2) it is 
wholly within the territory of one Power; (3) 
it is an artificial channel; (4) it is so narrow 
that the use of it for purposes of active warfare 
closes it to commerce ; (5) it was made and is 
worked by a commercial Company, under con- 
cessions from the Khedive, confirmed by the 
Sultan ; (6) the Company has an undisputed 
right to levy tolls for profit on vessels using 
the Canal; (7) it had more or less an Interna- 
tional character and constitution; (8) various 
Powers have from time to time entered into 
negotiations with it and with one another con- 
cerning the Canal; (9) legally the Sovereignty 
over the territory through which the Canal is 
cut is shared between the Khedive and the 
Sultan; but as a matter of fact the British Go- 
vernment exercises much more control over the 
former than his nominal Suzerain, England 
being in her turn restrained by the necessity 
of obtaining the assent of the European Con- 
cert for any very important steps she may wish 
to take. From one set of attributes we might 
argue that the Canal was, in law, a- narrow 
strait between two open seas; from another, 
that it was an inland waterway, subject en- 
tirely to the authority of the local Sovereign ; 
and from a third, that it was a great Inter- 
national work under the control of the leading 
Powers of Europe. At every turn it presents a 
conflict of analogies. In some respects it re- 
sembles the Solent, or the Little Belt, in others 
the Crinan Canal, in others the mouth of the 
Danube. It is anomalous, and everything 
about it is anomalous. None but itself can be 
its parallel. Never before in modern times has 
there been a Suez Canal; never a Canal Com- 
pany so constituted and so privileged. Never 
has Sovereignty over so important a portion of 
the earth’s surface been so strangely shared 
between a number of Powers. Never have 
stubborn facts been more at variance with dip- 
lomatic fictions. Never have the rights of a 
territorial Power been more lavishly granted 
away, or more cavalierly set aside.” 


Now, what is the deduction from that? 
That you cannot trust the ordinary doc- 
trines of International Law recognized 
with regard to arms of the sea or terri- 
torial waters as a safeguard with regard 
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to the Suez Canal, and that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to draw up an Inter- 
national Convention putting all the 
questions, which may arise and some of 
which have arisen beyond any possi- 
bility of doubt, and also beyond the 
possibility of being a future source of 
danger to the peace of the world; for it is 
certain that as the Suez Canal goes on 
being used in an increased degree by 
the nations of Europe the probability of 
difficult questions arising will increase. 
I need not remind the Committee that 
in 1877 there was the famous despatch 
of the Earl of Derby, claiming for the 
Suez Canal an exceptional position with 
regard to the hostilities between Russia 
and Turkey. Then, again, during the 
Expedition of Lord Wolseley to Egypt 
which preceded the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir, the Canal was to a very great 
extent the scene of military operations, 
and the commerce of the nations going 
through the Canal was for the time in- 
terfered with and interrupted. Grave 
objection was taken in some quarters to 
those proceedings; and it was argued 
not only by foreign jurists, but by Eng- 
lish lawyers, that if we accept the posi- 
tion of the Suez Canal being an arm of the 
sea, the right which was exercised by 
the English Naval and Military Com- 
manders to interfere with the commerce 
of neutrals passing through the Canal 
was a right which ought not to have 
been exercised. Therefore, Sir, it is 
clear that it is absolutely necessary, 
once and for all, to settle the Interna- 
tional position of the Suez Canal. In 
that view we cannot trust to the ordi- 
nary analogies of International Law 
with regard to arms of the sea or terri- 
torial waters. The Suez Canal must be 
dealt with by special regulation, and 
that is what has now been agreed upon 
by the Great Powers, and which will 
be carried out. I can only now say, 
in conclusion, that on behalf of the 
Office I have the honour to represent in 
this House, I submit, with all deference, 
but also in a spirit of confidence, the 
arrangement that has been made with 
the Powers to the friendly consideration 
and the approval of this Committee, and 
afterwards of the House. I believe 
that if the House approves this ar- 
rangement, we then may feel that 
that period of great difficulty with 
poral to Egypt with which this 
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House and this nation, and, indeed, the 
nations of Europe, have been labouring 
is beginning to draw to a close—that we 
may say we begin to see light. Far be 
it from me to say I believe that the 
affairs of Egypt will not for many along 
day be a source of debate and discussion 
in this House; but I believe that if 
this arrangement is accepted by Parlia- 
ment, it will in future be recognized as 
the beginning of a permanent and satis- 
factory settlement, and one that will 
be for the benefit of all parties con- 
cerned. I may venture to use the 
words of our great poet— 
* But look! the dawn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the skirts of yon high Eastern hill.’ 
I will not go on, because the next line, 
I believe—I am quoting from memory 
—says— 

* Break we our watch,”’ 
and I know it will be a very long time be- 
fore we can cease to watch and think 
about Egyptian affairs. But, although 
for many a long day and many a long 
year the affairs of Egypt will continue 
to form matter of anxiety and discussion, 
I believe that by this arrangement we 
shall have taken a marked and material 
step towards the attainment of those 
three objects which have always been 
the aim of the Government—namely, 
the improvement of the condition of 
the population of Egypt, which in the 
past has suffered great injustice and 
grievous wrong; secondly, the recogni- 
tion in full measure of all the Interna- 
tional obligations which bind us and 
the other nations of Europe ; and last, 
though not least, the maintenance of 
the prestige and reputation of this 
country. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, that as 
the noble Lord (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) had alluded to him he wished 
to say that the noble Lord knew as 
well as he (Mr. R. N. Fowler) did that 
he (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) held 
the conscience of the hon. Member 
for Gloucester (Mr. Monk). What- 
ever the noble Lord recommended the 
hon. Member for Gloucester would sup- 

rt; and, therefore, he (Mr. R. N. 

owler) must disclaim the noble Lord’s 
allusion. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 
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PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (REDIS- 
TRIBUTION) (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Gladstone, The Marquess of Hartington, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Attorney General, 
The Lord Advocate, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman.) 

[BILL 49.] COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Committee be deferred till 
Monday next.” 


Mr. WARTON asked what the Go- 
vernment meant by putting this Bill 
down for Monday next? It was dis- 
tinctly promised to-day not to take the 
Bill until after the Easter Recess. It 
was a farce to put a Bill down when it 
was not to be taken. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, that all 
the Amendments to the Bill were circu- 
lated to Members to-day. If there was 
any desire for economy in printing, why 
should the Amendments be sent out 
when there was no possibility of the Bill 
coming on ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, it was not considered probable that 
the Bill would be considered on Monday; 
but it was necessary to put it down for 
Monday in case the other arrangements 
fell through. 

Mr. WHITLEY remarked, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) had distinctly stated that he 
would not take the Bill again until the 
13th of April, and consequently many 
Members interested had gone down to 
the country. 


Motion agreed to. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL.—[Bux 104.} 
(The Marquess of Hartington, The Judge Advocate 
General, Sir Thomas Brassey.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clauses 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 5 (Amendment of s. 88. of 44 
and 45 Vict. c. 58, as to the form of 
proclamation for continuing soldiers in 


Army service). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 





{COMMONS} 


Coronet NOLAN asked whether by 
this clause it was intended to take any 
new power ? 

Tae JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. OspornE Morean) explained 
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that no new power was taken. The 
object of the clause was merely to 
assimilate the mode of proceeding under 
the 88th section of the Army Act with 
that under the 12th section of the Re- 
serve Forces Act. 

Cotonet NOLAN objected to assimi- 
lation, because it was generally found 
that when things were assimilated the 
facts were entirely changed. What he 
really wished to know was whether, 
under the present clause, the Secretary 
of State for War could keep a certain 
number of soldiers, entitled to be trans- 
ferred to the Reserve, with the Colours, 
without keeping them all? At present 
the clause read in this way— 


‘‘Tt shall be lawful for Her Majesty by any 
such proclamation to order a Secretary of State 
from time to time to give, and when given to 
revoke or vary, such directions as may seem 
necessary or proper for causing all or any of 
the soldiers mentioned in the proclamation to 
continue in Army service.” 


He did not think that was the idea of a 
Reserve ; it was certainly not the idea 
of any of the great Continental Reserves. 
The impression was that the whole 
number of men, practically the whole 
class, could be called out; but that it 
was impossible for the State to keep 
any individual soldier. Here, however, 
the authorities were taking power to 
keep Reserve soldiers in particular 
regiments, and he thought that was a 
very dangerous power. He did not 
think that men who entered the Re- 
serve ever meant that that power 
should be given to the Government. He 
had not got any clear answer, as yet, 
from the Judge Advocate General whe- 
ther the power he (Colonel Nolan) 
complained of was not given under this 
clause. 

Taz JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossporne Morean) said, the 
object of the clause was to empower the 
authorities to call out all the men, or 
such number of them as might be con- 
sidered desirable. 

Coronet NOLAN said, it was not the 
belief of the soldier that the authorities 
could call out a portion of the men. 
Unless he was re-assured on this point 
he should move to leave out the words 
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“orany.” It would then beimpossible 
to call out a few of the men. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he thought his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Judge 
Advocate General should give them 
some full information as to the mean- 
ing of thisclause. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Colonel Nolan) was entitled 
to ask for an explanation, because he 
was under the impression that some new 
power was being taken. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman ought to tell the 
Committee candidly what was the mean- 
ing of the clause—what was the present 
state of things, what was the mischief to 
be cured, what was the effect of these 
words. 

Tut JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morean) said, that 
if his hon. Friends would only compare 
the wording of Section 88 of the Army 
Act with the wording of Section 12 of 
the Reserve Forces Act, they would see 
atonce what the object of the Amendment 
was. The powers given by the Reserve 
Forces Act were different to the powers 
given by the Army Act. By the present 
Bill it was proposed to put the two Acts 
upon the same footing. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, it would be 
very dangerous to give the Government 
power to call out a portion and not the 
whole of the men. The question had 
not been argued at all by the Govern- 
ment ; indeed, this was only another in- 
stance of the inconvenience of the way 
in which the Army Bill was passei. 
This Bill was treated in a very different 
way to any measure brought before the 
House. As the Bill was printed very 
differently to any other, a little latitude 
must be allowed to Members if they did 
not understand this clause. As he un- 
derstood, there had been several Amend- 
ments introduced quietly into this Bill 
because Members did not take any no- 
tice of it. He would not divide the Com- 
mittee ; but he invited hon. Members to 
take up the Bill and see if they could, 
owing to the peculiar way in which it 
was printed, understand a single word 
of it. 

Sr ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he had endeavoured to trace some of the 
changes made since the Army Act of 
1879. He found that words were in- 
troduced in the way now proposed, and 
that owing to the way the Bill was 
printed it was most difficult to check the 
alteration. Small words which hon. 
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Members did not follow had been in- 
troduced, and the result was that most 
important changes had been made. . 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Amendment of s. 171. of 
44 & 45 Vict. c. 58, as to the exercise 
of powers vested in holder of military 
office). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Cotonet NOLAN wished to point out 
to the Committee the slipshod way in 
which previous legislation upon Army 
matters had been carried out. Formerly, 
the House was very jealous of amend- 
ing the Mutiny Act, because the whole 
position of the Standing Army depended 
upon that Act. This clause, however, 
showed the sort of power they were 
asked to continue and even to enlarge. 
Section 171, which it was now proposed 
to amend, provided that— 

* Any power or jurisdiction given to, or any 
act or thing to be done by, to, or before any 
person holding any military office may be 
exercised by, or done by, to, or before any 
other person for the time being authorised in 
that behalf aceording to the custom of the Ser- 
vice. 

He was quite satisfied that not half-a- 
dozen Members of the Committee had 
the slightest idea of what that meant, 
or what they were now asked to do. 
This section of the Act of 1881 gave 
enormous powers to the Army Autho- 
rities. They could cashier an officer if he 
did not send in a Report, and there was 
not a single officer who did not fail to 
do that occasionally. Indeed, it gave 
gigantic powers, and it was now pro- 
posed by the present Bill to permit those 
enormous powers to be delegated to 
other individuals. The Army Act gave 
tremendous and even frightful powers 
to a court martial; and not content with 
the powers already given, they were now 
going to delegate those powers a second 
time, for the clause now under con- 
sideration really involved a system of 
double delegation. The clause of the 
Army Act declared that any power or 
jurisdiction given to any person holding 
military office might be exercised by 
any person for the time being autho- 
rized according to the custom of the Ser- 
vice, and the effect of that provision was 
to give very large powers to the officers 
in the Army, and to delegate them to 
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other persons authorized by the ‘‘ cus- 
tom of the Service.”” The only safeguard 
was contained in the words ‘ according 
to the custom of the Service,” and that 
was the only restriction upon this most 
tremendous delegation of power. But it 
was now proposed in the present clause 
to add the following provision :— 


Army 


*‘ And whereas doubts have arisen as to the 
application of the said section in certain cases, 
and it is expedient to remove such doubts; Be 
it therefore enacted as follows:—In section one 
hundred and seventy-one of the Army Act, 1881, 
there shall be added at the end thereof the 
words ‘ or according to rules made under section 
seventy of this Act.’” 


The meaning of this Amendment was 
that the powers already delegated to 
certain officers were in future to be dele- 
gated by such officers to other persons. 
They were not going to tie a court mar- 
tial down to the “custom of the Ser- 
vice,” but the Commander-in-Chief or 
the Military Authorities were in future 
to be able to make any new rule they 
liked, and then to hand over the whole 
power of administering it to somebody 
else. He was afraid that no one read- 
ing the clause in the Bill as it stood 
would be able to make out what the Go- 
vernment were driving at or what the 
whole thing was about. He must con- 
fess that personally he objected to the 
clause altogether, and unless he got a 
clear explanation from the Judge Advo- 
cate General as to what it meant, and 
why these extraordinary powers were to 
be delegated, he should certainly divide 
the Committee against the clause. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
did not entirely agree with the criticism 
of his hon. and gallant Friend. The 
clause, as it stood, in specifying that the 
ha or jurisdiction might be exercised 

y any other person authorised accord- 
ing to the custom of the Service, was ex- 
tremely vague and undetermined, and 
wherever the law was left vague and 
undetermined in matters of this kind 
difficulties would be sure to arise. By 
providing that something should be laid 
down in the shape of rules—something 
definite and determined—they would 
have something more clear to act upon, 
and he therefore thought it was de- 
sirable that this provision, which secured 
precision, should be introduced. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he was afraid 
that the matter was not rendered much 
more definite by the proposed clauss 


Colonel Nolan 
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than it was by the Act of 1881. The 
Army Act made use of the words “ by 
the custom of the Service.” That ex- 
pression still remained, and, therefore, 
the vagueness insisted upon by the hon. 
Gentleman still existed; and added to 
that were the words— 

“ Or according to rules made under section 

seventy of this Act.” 
So that, instead of securing precision, 
they were only intensifying the mischief 
which was done by the Army Act. He 
was afraid that there was a constant 
endeavour on the part of the Military 
Authorities at the Horse Guards, or in 
command, to arrogate to themselves ad- 
ditional powers which could not be 
gauged by any precise or definite words 
in the Act. He would, therefore, ask 
his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Judge Advocate General in this case to 
be a little more frank, and if there was 
any necessity for these powers to let 
the Committee know the reason. What 
was the mischief that had arisen? What 
was the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man afraid of ; and what was it that he 
desired to correct ? 

Toe JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Moraan) said, that 
his hon. and learned Friend must know 
that cases constantly arose in which 
orders were required to be signed by a 
superior officer, where it was exceedingly 
inconvenient that there should not be 
some power under which such orders 
might be signed by other persons pro- 
perly deputed to sign them. The Act 
of 1881 recognized the necessity for 
some such power of delegation, and the 
171st section provided that the power 
should exist in cases where it was 
authorized by the custom of the Ser- 
vice. But under the clause, as it now 
stood in the Army Act, all kiads of 
questions arose as to what the custom 
of the Service was. For instance, the 
custom of the Service in this country 
was one thing, while the custom of the 
Service in India might be another; and 
it was to put an end to any sort of am- 
biguity that it was proposed to insert 
this clause. The result would be that 
some things which were now left to cus- 
tom would be regulated by rules; but 
those rules were always laid before Par- 
liament. He trusted that the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) would not put the Committee to 
the trouble of a division, He could as- 
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sure the Committee that the object of 
the Government in framing the Bill 
was simply to remove the doubt and 
ambiguity which now existed, and it 
was hoped that by this clause they 
would be removed. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked if the rules 
dealt with by the clause were in exist- 
ence and were printed ? 

Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Moreaan): No; but 
they will be laid on the Table when 
framed. 

Mr. MOLLOY: When? 

Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Oszpornz Morcan): As 
speedily as possible. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was inclined 
to think they ought not to pass this 
clause. It was certainly desirable that 
they should see what the rules were 
before they delegated the power of 
putting them in force to anybody. He 
was afraid that the object of drawing 
up the clause in its present shape was 
to prevent adverse criticism upon it; 
and he must say that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill was pressing it through the 
House in a cumbrous and roundabout 
way. If he understood the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman rightly, some 
inconvenience had arisen under the 17 |st 
section of the Army Act, and a doubt 
now prevailed as to what the custom of 
the Service was, and, therefore, ac- 
cording to the view of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, it was expedient 
that they should tack on to the custom 
of the Service all kinds of rules which 
might be made under Section 70 of the 
Act. Now, it seemed to him (Mr. 
Warton), putting altogether aside any 
question as to the desirability of the 
change, that if the object of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was to give 
to precedents already established in the 
Army the force of regulations ‘‘ accord- 
ing to the custom of the Service,” that 
was all very well; but if it was necessary 
to give effect to any new rules or changes, 
it was desirable that the Committee 
should first understand what those new 
rules or changes would be. It was 
quite evident that, as the Act now stood, 
all rules in accordance with the custom 
of the Service were provided for, and 
that a general power of action was re- 
served under the custom of the Service. 
But what they were now asked to do 
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was to give the force and sanction of 
law to rules that were not now in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the Service. 
He would ask the Committee to refer to 
the Act itself. It was exceedingly dif- 
ficult to understand the effect of the 
proposed Amendment without looking 
back to several sections. Section 70 
related to the convening and constitu- 
tion of courts martial; to the mode of 
proceeding adopted in trials by court 
martial; in confirmation of the sentence 
of a court martial ; the manner in which 
the sentence of a court martial was to 
be carried into effect ; together with the 
forms and orders of a court martial in- 
volving penal servitude or imprisonment. 
It would, therefore, be seen that various 
matters had to be prescribed. In getting 
rid of the Mutiny Act, and substituting 
the Army Act, they had gone through a 
considerable number of provisions in 
order to frame a comprehensive and 
carefully-considered measure, and yet 
every year they found it necessary to 
vary the Act by making alterations and 
amendments. The effect of the present 
clause would be to make all those mat- 
ters which were the most important 
that could possibly arise in connection 
with the discipline of the Army, subject 
to rules which might hereafter be made 
from time to time. What security had 
they as to the satisfactory character of 
those rules? The only security they 
had for their being brought to the 
knowledge of Parliament at all was that 
they were to be contained in a Proclama- 
tion issued while Parliament was sitting, 
or, if Parliament was not sitting, as 
soon after as practicable. He thought 
it was a scandalous defect that important 
rules, having the full force of law, 
which were required to be laid before 
Parliament, should not be laid upon the 
Table of the House and printed in ad- 
vance, so that hon. Members might 
have a full opportunity of considering 
them before they assumed the force of 
law. So long as the present unsyste- 
matic and slovenly method was pursued, 
there would not be the slightest security 
that Parliament would ever be really 
made acquainted with Papers laid upon 
the Table of the House while Parlia- 
ment was sitting; and, of course, with 
regard to Papers presented when Par- 
liament was not sitting, there could not 
be any security that they would ever 
receive discusssion at all. He would 
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always raise his voice against so vicious 
a principle. He was afraid that Go- 
vernment Departments were too lazy to 
see that what ought to be done really was 
done, and he feared that there would be 
hereafter the same indifference displayed 
as heretofore, and that rules would be 
passed vitally affecting the interests of 
the Army without being laid upon the 
Table of the House when Parliament 
was sitting. This was a most important 
matter, because it involved questions in 
which the lives and liberties of their 
soldiers were at stake. He thought the 
Government could not be too careful 
how they amended the existing law, 
and certainly the Committee would do 
well to pause before consenting tv the 
introduction into the Army Act of such 
loose and slipshod words as “‘ according 
to rules made under such and such an 
Act.’”’ He should be glad to learn whether 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill had any idea of the 
extent and effect of the custom of the 
Service? The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman either had or he had not. If 
he had, let him consolidate those cus- 
toms, and give to them, if they were 
reasonable, the force of law; but if he 
did not know what they were, it would 
be better, in the interests of the soldier, 
to leave the matter as it stood, rather 
than aggravate it by adding words that 
were still more vague and indefinite. 
Sir ALEXANDER GORDON con- 
fessed that he could not understand the 
object of the Amendment. In 1879, 
after a long discussion, the House gave 
Her Majesty discretion to frame rules, 
if those rules were signed by the Secre- 
tary of State for War, or one of the Se- 
cretaries of State, and on being so signed 
they were to have all the force of an Act 
of Parliament. It was then provided 
in the lst clause of the Act that any- 
thing done, or power given, or jurisdic- 
tion conferred by any Act to any person 
holding a military position, or to any 
other person exercising power in con- 
nection with the Service, should have the 
force of law. Was it necessary then to 
say that rules might be made for con- 
ducting the Military Service when Par- 
liament had already provided that there 
should be power to make rules, if those 
rules were signed by the Secretary of 
State? Hecould not understand what 
further authority was necessary for 
making such rules. The power was 
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given in 1879, and was re-enacted in 
1881, so that it had already the full 
force of law, and he did not see why it 
was necessary to add any further pro- 
vision upon the matter. 

CotoneL NOLAN wished to say a 
word by way of explanation. The hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) seemed to think that it was 
only a soldier who would suffer under this 
clause; but he would remind the Com- 
mittee that in troublous times, such as 
those which occurred in the Reign of 
James II., a civilian might be brought 
under military law, and be legally mur- 
dered. In such times martial law might 
be proclaimed, and that would bring all 
classes of persons within the power and 
authority of the military courts whether 
they happened to be soldiers or civilians. 
As the law now stood certain powers 
were conferred upon courts martial; 
but it was now proposed to delegate 
those powers even in cases of life and 
death. With a great deal of trouble 
they had constituted courts martial after 
a certain fashion, and they had insisted 
that officers of a certain rank should sit 
upon them. They had provided that 
no person should sit upon a court martial 
who did not hold a responsible position 
in Her Majesty’s Service. By the 
amendment already in the Army Act, 
they had given power to delegate this 
authority ‘‘according to the custom of 
the Service,”’ and in that way they might 
intrust a subaltern and two non-com- 
missioned officers with the power of sen- 
tencing a man to death. That was bad 
enough under military law; but as the 
law now stood they were bound to foliow 
the custom of the Service, and they 
could only follow precedents already 
established by the military courts. If, 
however, they passed the present clause 
to amend the 171st section of the Army 
Act, they might have martial law in the 
country with a subaltern presiding over 
a court martial with far less resyonsi- 
bility than any senior officer now pos- 
sessed. The Legislature had already 
changed the whole power and jurisdic- 
tion of the officers of the Army, and had 
substituted the authority of a subaltern 
by an amendment already in the Act; 
but he believed that that amendment 
had slipped in unnoticed and without its 
real effect being understood. It was 
now sought to get rid of the only safe- 
guard left—namely, the custom of the 
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Service. 
custom of the Service did provide a very 
important safeguard, because no officer 
acting upon a court martial would be 
safe in going against the custom of the 
Service. They were now, however, 
going to draw up entirely new Military 
Articles. Nodoubtthe Judge Advocate 
General would not be prepared to en- 
dorse any provision that was positively 
bad ; but he was undoubtedly extending 
the power of delegation much further, 
and was allowing any Military Authority 
either in England or Ireland still fur- 
ther to amend tho existing rules and 
regulations, and whatever rules were 
framed hereafter nobody would be re- 
sponsible for them. The House of Oom- 
mons would have given power to some- 
body else to draw up rules, and the 
Military Authorities who had heretofore 
exercised the right of establishing pre- 
cedents might now delegate their powers 
to other officers all over the Empire, and 
the consequence might be that the most 
atrocious acts might be perpetrated with 
impunity. He looked upon the clause 
as involving a very important and dan- 
gerous concession ; and he was afraid, 
that at the present moment, the Govern- 
ment were delegating responsibility in 
a most insidious manner. 

Tae JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Gssorne Morcan) said, his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Warton) 
asked where this power was given. It 
was given by Section 171, which the 
Bill sought to amend by authorizing 
rules which would allow the power 
to be delegated in cases where it was 
found desirable to do so. It was now 
the practice for the Chief of the Staff 
to act in certain cases for his com- 
manding officer; but doubt had arisen 
as to whether ‘the custom of the 
Service” extended to some of those 
cases, and the question had ypseac 
itself as to whether that doubt should 
be removed. As to the fear expressed 
by the hon. Member that the rules might 
defeat the Act, if he looked at Section 
70, he would find a provision that— 

“No rule shall contain anything contrary to 
or inconsistent with the provisions of this Act.” 
He would remind the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Colonel Nolan) that the ob- 
ject of the Amendment was to prevent 
the exercise of the very despotic power 
of which he complained. It should be 
borne in mind that the case which had 
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under military, but under martial law, 
which was the negation of all law. 

Mr. HOPWOOD pointed out that the 
commanding officer might proceed 
either under the custom of the Service 
or under the rules; in other words, he 
might proceed against the custom of the 
Service. That was the plain construo- 
tion of the wording. His right hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Osborne Mor- 
gan) had proved that in order to put in 
these words it was necessary to enact 
them by this Bill. But no one had any 
doubt about that. What the Committee 
wanted to have from him was the proof 
of the necessity for enacting them, As 
the hon. and gallant Member (Colonel 
Nolan) had pointed out, they wanted to 
know what safeguard there was to be in 
giving this enormous power to somebody 
to frame rules in future after the matter 
had gone beyond the supervision of the 
House of Commons. His right hon. 
and learned Friend said they could not 
frame rules contrary to the provisions of 
the Act. There was no question about 
that ; but the proposal was enormously 
to enlarge the powers of the Act, and it 
was therefore no safeguard to be told 
that in the rules nothing could be 
enacted contrary to the provisions of the 
Act. If the Committee agreed to the 
provision in Section 70, he said it would 
be giving their sanction to a class of 
legislation of which there had been 
already a good deal too much—namely, 
legislation which allowed changes to be 
made in the rules prescribed by Acts of 
Parliament so that men who wanted to 
be governed by the law, as expressed in 
the Statutes, found that they were not 
governed in that way. He said that the 
men should have a copy of these rules, 
which at present they could not obtain, 
although they were hinted at in this Bill. 
He was in favour of his hon. and gallant 
Friend’s proposal to leave out this clause 
altogether. 

Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Moraay) said, that 
the rules framed must be laid before 
Parliament. 

Sin ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
“‘custom of the Service’? was a very 
vague and indefinite term. For in- 
stance, the custom of the Service was 
very different from what it was when he 
entered the Army. There seemed to 
him to be some truth in the prediction 
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of Mr. Fox, in 1788, that the Mutiny Act, 
like Aaron’s rod, would swallow all the 
laws of the country. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman re- 
ferred to the Act as evidence of the fact 
that besides the Mutiny Act there were 
the Articles of War. He appeared to 
think that the Military Authorities had 
carte blanche to deal with matters relating 
to courts martial, penal servitude punish- 
ments, and so forth; but, as a matter of 
fact, all those things had been precisely 
regulated for many years past by the 
existing regulations. The comments of 
the hon. and learned Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Hopwood) were directed 
against the words of the Bill as they 
stood, and the Amendment of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) was intended to remove the very 
ground of objection which he urged. 
As the hon. and gallant Gentleman op- 
posite (Sir Alexander Gordon) had just 
said, there was something very vague in 
the term ‘‘ custom of the Service,’ and 
while nothing more definite was allowed 
to be introduced a soldier would fre- 
quently be in a state of uncertainty as 
to what the law could do, and what, as 
a prisoner, he was liable to; but by 
making fixed rules and orders his liberty 
would be protected, by safeguarding the 
power of officers in a way in which it 
could not be safeguarded by the words 
‘* custom of the Service.” 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, his hon. 
Friend was under the impression that 
this alteration in the clause was neces- 
sary for the purpose of safeguarding the 
soldier and regulating the procedure of 
commanding officers. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) said the clause was only meant 
to deal with specific cases of doubt which 
might arise; that it was not meant for 
the purpose of defining the term ‘“ cus- 
tom of the Service,” but for pointing 
out how the custom of the Service might 
be applied. It seemed to him (Mr. 
Harrington) that it would only be deal- 
ing fairly with the Committee if those 
specific cases were set forth, and then 
there would be no discussion except on 
the specific provisions. But here the 
Committee were told that because there 
was some doubt as to whether the word- 
ing of the Act applied to a particular 
case, this clause was introduced. He 
thought it would be better to embody 
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in the Bill the rules, or at least to point 
out what were the cases not covered by 
the original wording. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked if the rules 
had been already framed ? 

Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morcan) said, that 
certain rules had already been framed 
under the Act, and were to be seen in 
the Library. They were made under 
Section 70 of that Act. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked if the rules 
referred to by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman were still in force; whether 
all the rules became applicable under 
Section 171; and whether it was the 
intention of the Government during the 
present Session to frame rules and lay 
them upon the Table of the House at 
such time as would give an opportunity 
of discussing their bearing on the 
position of the soldier ? 

Stir ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
if the rules referred to by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had really been 
laid on the Table of the House ? 

Tae JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossorne Morcay) said, if the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would go 
into the Library he would find the rules 
there. 

Srrk ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that being in the Library was not the 
same as their being on the Table of the 
House. 

Mr. WARTON said, he should like 
to hear from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman some distinct statement as to 
the cases which had occurred to warrant 
this alteration. Were there two, three, 
four, or five, or was doubt expressed 
merely to cover the introduction of the | 
clause ? 

Toe JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morean), speaking 
from memory, mentioned one case in 
which, in the absence of the Commander- 
in-Chief in India on an official tour, it 
was doubted whether, under the custom 
of the Service, his power to sign an 
order for removal could be delegated, 
and much inconvenience had arisen in 
consequence. 

Mr. WARTON said, he objected to 
the provision on the ground that it 
would allow delegation in every shape 
and form on every possible occasion. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the question, 
which the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman seemed to have misunderstood, 
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was this—were the rules referred to now 
in existence, or were they rules to be 
made hereafter ? 

Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossornz Morean) said, the 
rules to which the Bill referred had not 
been made. Like those to which he had 
before referred as having been already 
made, they would be framed under the 
70th section. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he had asked his 
hon. Friend near him, and he said he 
could not understand from the right 
hon. and learned Gentlemen’s answers 
whether the rules were to be made or 
not. He now understood that further 
rules were to be made under this sec- 
tion of the Bill. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, that when the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman spoke 
about the power to be given, he said no- 
thing about the jurisdiction which fol- 
lowed immediately upon it. It was on the 
ground that the constitution of courts 
martial would bechanged that he objected 
tothe powers being changed. He thought 
the Judge Advocate General might ac- 
cept his Amendment with some altera- 
tion. If the word ‘jurisdiction’ did 
not apply to courts martial, and was 
only used for the purpose of convenience, 
his suggestion would give the Judge 
Advocate General what he wanted, and, 
at the same time, provide protection 
against those rules being made. The 
future had to be considered in this mat- 
ter. They had at the present time an 
excellent Judge Advocate General, who 
would not allow anything wrong to be 
done; but in the event of another Mi- 
nistry coming into Office, under the 
power to make new rules, they might, 
perhaps, have the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) in- 
troducing a variety of changes. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The Question is 
that the clause stand part of the Bill. 
If there is any Amendment to be pro- 
posed, the hon. and gallant Member 
must bring it forward in the form of a 
new clause. 

CotonEL NOLAN: The proper course, 
I suppose, will be to divide against the 
clause, and then bring up a new clause? 

Mr. HOPWOOD: Would it not be 
as well to add the words ‘‘ Provided 
that’ at the end of the clause? That 
would give the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber an opportunity to move his Amend- 
ment. 
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Tur CHAIRMAN: AsI have pointed 
out to the Committee, the Question now 
before it is, ‘‘ That this Clause stand part 
of the Bill.”” No Amendment can now 
be moved to it, and whatever any hon. 
Member wishes to add must come up 
in the form of a new clause. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 43; 
Noes 23: Majority 20.—(Div. List, 
No. 82.) 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Amendment of s: 172. of 
44 & 45 Vict. c. 58, as to the signing 
of orders in relation to prisoners). 

Mr. WARTON said, he should like 
to ask a question of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
as to this clause. If he remembered 
right, last year, when Amendments to 
the Army Act were proposed, the sec- 
tions it was proposed to alter were given 
in the Paper in exrtenso. That was done 
in the case of the last clause, and he 
should like to know why they did not 
proceed in the same way right through 
the whole Bill? It would facilitate the 
discussion of a measure such as this if 
one uniform system were pursued. Hoe 
should like to know why, in the case of 
the last Amendment, they had set out 
the whole clause it was proposed to 
alter, and in the present case had only 
set out a part of the section ? 

Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morcan): We have 
adopted this course simply for the sake 
of brevity. Section 171 is contained in 
four lines, therefore the whole of it was 
given; but Section 172 contains be- 
tween 40 and 50 lines. It was thought 
advisable to save space by giving the 
effect, instead of the words, of the latter 
section. 

Mr. WARTON said, he could quite 
understand the object in view in giving 
merely the substance of some of these sec- 
tions; but why were not the Government 
consistent in their endeavours to save 
printing and space? He saw that they 
had put down the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Redistribution) Bill on the Paper 
for Monday—a proceeding which would 
involve an enormous amount of printing, 
looking at the many pages of Amend- 





ments—when they had promised not to 
| go on with it until after Easter. 


Clause agreed to. 
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Clause 8 agreed to. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he wished to move the Amendment 
standing in his name to amend Sec- 
tion 81 of the Act of 1881. His object 
was to make recruiting less irksome to 
the class of people from whom recruits 
came. Before 1879 the law stood thus. 
When’ a recruit enlisted he was not 
attested or sworn in until the lapse of 
24 hours; at the expiration of 24 
hours he was taken before a Justice of 
the Peace, who was not allowed to be 
an officer of the Army, in order to be 
sworn in; and, even then, if the recruit 
changed his mind, he had the privilege 
of being able to get out of his engage- 
ment by paying £1 smart-money. It 
often happened that a young lad was 
induced to enlist over a glass or two of 
beer or some other excitement. It might 
be he was the main or sole support of 
aged parents, or of a widowed mother, 
and that his friends did not wish him to 
leave. He had the privilege of being 
able to buy himself off for £1. When, 
however, the law was changed, the Go- 
vernment did away with that privilege 
and made the law such that when a man 
enlisted, say in the street, he could be 
taken into the barracks close by and 
within half-an-hour sworn in asa soldier, 
not by a civilian magistrate, but by the 
Colonel of the regiment—who, of course, 
would be anxious to get recruits—and 
then there would be no possibility of 
his getting off except by paying £10 
within the first three months of enlist- 
ment. Let the Committee weigh that 
in their minds, considering also the class 
of people from whom the recruits came. 
Recruiting officers had told him that it 
frequently happened that a young lad 
came to them and said—‘‘I have £8 or 
£9; to-morrow is the last day of the 
three months; I cannot get the re- 
mainder ; let me off—I do not want to 
be a soldier.” But under the Act the 
officer had not power to remit a single 
ls. If hon. Members would look at the 
Report with regard to recruiting laid 
before them within the past few months, 
they would see that no less than 1,751 
lads had last year paid the £10 in the 
three months following the date of en- 
listment in order to leave the Army— 
they would be able to form some opinion 
from that as to how many would have 
left if they had been able to obtain the 
muney. Those who would have got 
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away if they could must have been 
double or treble as many. Since the 
Act was passed in 1879 no fewer than 
7,649 recruits had paid the £10 within 
the first three months of enlistment to 
get away from the Army. In this 
country they prided themselves upon 
having a Volunteer Army, and thought 
that a Volunteer Army meant a willing 
Army. But had all those 1,751 been 
willing recruits, and if they had been 
unable to raise the £10, would they 
have made willing soldiers? He main- 
tained that it was unwise on the part of 
the Government to compel men to remain 
in the Army if, directly after entering 
it, they desired to leave it. He proposed 
to give those who were dissatisfied 
greater facilities for leaving by reducing 
the amount necessary to buy a recruit 
off from £10 to £5. Even £5 would be 
a great tax upon the class of people 
from whom the recruits came. As he 
had said, another change had been 
effected in the law. The Act of 1879 
had also provided that a military officer 
should be the authority for swearing in 
a recruit, and he could not help thinking 
that that was a very unwise arrange- 
ment. However, the matter was a small 
one, and he did not propose to change 
the law. He mentioned the point to 
show the hardship on the class of per- 
sons from whom recruits came, in having 
the recruits sworn in so rapidly and by 
persons interested in the Army. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I notice a blank 
in the Amendment. What does that 
mean ? 

Sirk ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
it would be for the Committee to fill in 
the blank. 


New Clause— 


(Purchase of discharge by recruit.) 

‘¢ Whereas, by section eighty-cne of the Army 
Act, 1881, a recruit who, under certain circum- 
stances therein mentioned, pays a sum not 
exceeding ten pounds for the use of Her Ma- 
jesty within months after the date of 
his attestation, is entitled to be discharged from 
the Army with all convenient speed. 

And whereas it is expedient that recruits 
who are unwilling to remain in the Army 
should be able to purchase their discharge with- 
out the payment of so large a sum as ten 
pounds: Be it therefore enacted as fol- 
lows :— 

In section eighty-one of the Army Act, 
1881, the word ‘five’ shall be substituted for 
the word ‘ten’ in line 3,”—(Sir Alexander 
Gordon,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Tut JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morecay) said, the 
matter was very fully considered in 1879, 
and £10 was then decided upon by the 
Secretary of State for War as a sort of 
rough estimate of the amount a recruit 
who left the Service at the end of a 
month or two would have cost the coun- 
try. Asa matter of fact, a recruit who 
left at the end of three months cost 
more than that—somewhere about £15. 
If they allowed recruits to leave the 
Army on payment of £5 after having 
been in it three months, they would 
inflict a loss upon the country of £10 
in each case, and would be turning the 
Army into a huge system of outdoor 
relief for loafers. It was not desirable 
that they should enable men to enter the 
Army fora lark, and allow them to leave 
it the moment they got tired of it, regard- 
less of the cost they put the country to. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s arguments 
upon legal questions were always sound ; 
but this was not a legal question. It 
was a question of general policy, and 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had not that knowledge of it that he 
had upon matters of law—to which 
knowledge hon. Members always bowed. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was such a master of reference that 
upon legal grounds they could not follow 
him. The first argument used against 
the new clause was that a man who was 
in the Army three months cost the 
country £15. Well, he (Colonel Nolan) 
denied that this money was lost to the 
country —that was to say, that the coun- 
try got no return for it. The country 
got a good deal out of such a man. It 
was an advantage to it that there should 
be an additional man amongst the popu- 
lation with three months’ drill. Such a 
man would always be useful in time of 
emergency—in the event of an invasion, 
for instance, or when they were engaged 
inagreat war. What would not France 
have given fer a number of such men in 
her hour of need? The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman told them that the 
reduction of this payment would render 
the Army a huge system of outdoor 
relief. Did he mean to say that any 
man who wanted to get outdoor relief 
would pay £5 and go through the most 
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disagreeable work imaginable? The life 
of a recruit was by means an enviable 
one. Standing upon one leg for half- 
an-hour at a time was not a pleasant 
operation ; and though the duty of an 
old soldier was not very unpleasant, he 
doubted whether any Member of the 
Committee would care about going 
through the drill to which young re- 
cruits were subjected. He thought, 
therefore, that the arguments of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman fell to 
the ground. He (Colonel Nolan) sup- 
ported the clause moved by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for East 
Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander Gordon), 
because he believed that if they were to 
have a Volunteer system of soldiering 
they should pay the soldier his market 
price. He had always contended in that 
House that the soldier was not paid his 
market price. If they could catch soldiers 
like Sergeant Pike, no doubt they could 
get them below the market price. Men 
who joined the Army for a freak or 
for fancy were not always fit for it, and 
the Government ought rather to smooth 
the way for them to come out than to 
render it difficult. He would not allow 
them to come out for nothing, but he 
certainly thought that £5 would be 
enough to charge them. ‘There was 
another argument of the Judge Advo- 
cate General which deserved notice. 
[“*Oh, oh!” } If hon. Members did 
not care to sit longer, he was}quite pre- 
pared to move to report Progress. He 
wanted to point out that the country 
was a great deal worse off than it was 
in 1879, and that it was much harder 
now for a man to get £5 than to get £10 
then. That appeared to him to be a 
good reason why the sum should be 
lowered ; indeed, there were very many 
reasons why they should adopt the sug- 
gestion of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for East Aberdeenshire 
(Sir Alexander Gordon). 

Cotonet O’BEIRNE pointed out that 
when a soldier enlisted he understood 
he was to get free rations and a free 
kit. He got nothing of the sort. He 
was required to pay 4¢. a-day for rations, 
a sum which he never expected to have 
to pay. He (Cvlonel O’Beirne) thought 
the State owed the soldier £10, instead 
of the soldier owing the State that 
amount. Men did not enlist on the 
supposition that they would have to pay 
for their food and their underclothing. 
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Mr. HOPWOOD said, that without 
wishing to be disrespectful to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill (Mr. Osborne Morgan), he 
would venture to appeal to the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
War (the Marquess of Hartington) to 
settle this matter for them. This was 
not a matter merely of drafting, but 
of policy. A good many hon. Members 
thought that £5 was the utmost the 
country ought to drag out of the family 
of a scapegrace or a lad who, perhaps, 
in a moment of pique, was got hold of 
by the recruiting sergeant, and, for 
the time, nailed to Her Majesty’s Ser- 
vice. Was it to the interest of the coun- 
try that it should take an unwilling 
recruit? Imagine a few of such men 
standing side by side with their real 
soldiers in the Soudan. What could be 
expected of them? They hated the 
Service ; they would like to get out of 
it. Perhaps if they found themselves 
face to face with the Arabs they would 
turn out patriotic; but was it not right 
that the country should ask that her 
soldiers should be willing ones? Ima- 
gine a young man entering the Service 
for a lark. A young fellow was cer- 
tainly mistaken if he thought the Service 
was a lark. The early stages of the 
drill was anything but a comfortable 
process; there was a great deal of 
knocking about and hard work. Even 
if young fellows did enter the Army for 
a lark, was not a £5 penalty enough to 
pay for it? The £5 did not come out of 
the man’s pocket; it was wrung from 
his relatives who were anxious about 
him. He (Mr. Hopwood) ventured to 
submit to the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for War that a £5 penalty 
was sufficiently large to secure the Ser- 
vice against reckless enlistment, while, 
at the same time, it would secure the 
Service against unwilling recruits. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he only wished to point out to the 
Committee that the arguments by which 
this clause had been supported were 
perfectly inconsistent, or, rather, no one 
who had supported the clause had done 
so on the same ground on which it was 
popes by the hon. and gallant Mem- 

er (Sir Alexander Gordon). The hon. 
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and gallant Gentleman proposed the 
clause on the ground that, in his opinion, 
many men enlisted when they were 
under the influence of drink and did not 
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know what they were really doing, or, 
at any rate, at a moment of excitement, 
and that, therefore, £10 was a great 
deal too much to be paid for their dis- 
charge. If what the hon. and galiant 
Gentleman stated were a fact, he (the 
Marquess of Hartington) thought that 
not only £10, but £5, would be too much 
to pay for a discharge. Anyone who 
would take the trouble to investigate 
the process which was to be gone through 
in order to make an enlistment binding 
would find that a man had plenty of 
time to realize what he was doing. 
When a man had been in the Service a 
few months he had certainly cost the 
country £10; and why, simply because 
he found he had made a mistake and he 
preferred some other profession, should 
the country lose that amount? It ap- 
peared to him (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) that if a man desired to change 
his profession after he had been some 
time in the Service, he ought to be called 
upon to pay something approaching the 
sum he had cost the country before he 
got his discharge. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
appeared to him the proposition was 
none the worse because it could be sup- 
ported with good arguments from a 
number of different points of view. It 
was true that hon. Members were in 
favour of the proposal of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Sir Alexander Gor- 
don) for different reasons; but one rea- 
son had not been mentioned by anyone 
who had addressed the Committee, and 
it appeared to him a very good one. It 
was that one of the most palpable effects 
of the present system of recruiting was 
to retain unwilling soldiers in the ranks 
and to increase immensely the number 
of desertions, especially in the first three 
months of service. It was perfectly well 
known that of the men who rejoined 
after desertion in the first three months 
hardly one of them made a good soldier. 
He questioned very much whether it 
was an economical proceeding to retain 
in the ranks unwilling soldiers. When 
a soldier was discontented, and found 
himself, as he considered, entrapped in 
the Service under false pretences, he got 
into bad books. Every entry in the 
Regimental Defaulters’ Book delayed 
his good conduct pay, and from the out- 
set he became a man whose whole 
seveest in the regiment was blighted. 

here used to be a system of making a 
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man pay smart-money, if after enlist- 
ment he wanted to withdraw within 72 
hours. The amount was £1, and he 
could not see why that penalty should 
not be continued. He quite agreed with 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington) that if £10 was too much, 
£5 was also too much; that the same 
argument which could be urged against 
£10 could be urged against £5. He 
(Mr. A. O’Connor) would even do away 
with a £5 penalty. The records of courts 
martial, which the Judge Advocate Ge- 
neral (Mr. Osborne Morgan) would have 
had in his hand, showed that a very 
large number of the men tried by court 
martial were men who had got into 
trouble in the first three months of the 
service. If hon. Members turned to the 
Annual Statement of the British Army, 
they found a very large proportion in- 
deed—the great majority—of desertions 
occurred in the first three months of 
service. It was perfectly hopeless to 
make a decent soldier of a man who got 
into bad books almost immediately he 
joined the Army. He (Mr. A. O’Connor) 
was, therefore, favourable to the sum 
payable on discharge being fixed at £2. 
Some years ago, when the sum to be 
paid was £20, a most ridiculous system 
existed. Formerly, the parents or rela- 
tives would pay the £20, and then if 
the man took it into his head to re-enlist 
half the amount was given to him. That 
had been altered, and now the person 
who paid the liberation money got half 
of it back if the man re-enlisted. It 
must be borne in mind that the fine very 
seldom came out of the pocket of the 
soldier himself; generally it came out 
of the pocket of some woman—the man’s 
mother, or the woman to whom he was 
engaged to be married. He (Mr. A. 
0’Connor) was quite certain the Service 
was all the better for being free of un- 
willing recruits. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for War 
(the Marquess of Hartington) rather 
made it a subject of reproach against 
those who supported this proposal that 
their arguments were not identical. He 
did not think the arguments of the 
Judge Advocate General (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) and the noble Marquess were 
80 identical as to entitle the latter to re- 
proach the supporters of the proposed 
clause with the variety of their argu- 
ments. Indeed, the arguments of the 
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Judge Advocate General were neither 
identical or consistent with each other, 
because he said that people should not 
be allowed to join the Army for a lark, 
and then he said the Army should not 
be made a place or resort for loafers. 
Those people who perpetrated larks 
were of a very different class to loafers, 
and, generally speaking, men were not 
disposed to pay so high a price for a 
lark as the price of a discharge from the 
Army. What attraction had the Army 
for a loafer? There was plenty of drill 
and hard work. It was said a recruit 
cost the country in the first three months 
a certain sum of money. It was well, 
however, he (Mr. Sexton) should re- 
mind the Committee that the process 
of enlistment was a very brief one. A 
young fellow who had got into trouble, 
or who had a fit of drinking, or who was 
under the influence of passion, or who 
had fallen out with his people at home, 
could easily go through the process of 
enlistment in half-an-hour. Surely the 
noble Marquess would admit that a man 
might do in haif-an-hour many things 
he might regret afterwards. Upon the 
economical point of view, the objection 
he had to take to the speech of the 
noble Marquess was that he did what 
was a very common thing in argument 
—namely, took an exceptionally extreme 
cease. The noble Marquess said that in 
three months a recruit cost the country 
about £10. Surely a recruit who 
changed his mind did so long before 
three months had elapsed. The proba- 
bility was that the man who was dis- 
satisfied with the Service would want 
to get out of it within a week; his 
family would certainly make an effort to 
induce him to leave the Service before a 
fortnight was at an end; so that, instead 
of the State having spent £5 or £10 on 
him, the extent of the outlay was not 
more than 10s. or 15s. On what prin- 
ciple did the Authorities wish to get 
recruits for the Army? Did they want 
men who were unwilling soldiers, or did 
they want men who joined the Service 
in the exercise of their better judgment ? 
He should certainly support the proposal 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for East Aberdeenshire (Sir 
Alexander Gordon); indeed, he would 
support any Motion for the reduction of 
the payment on discharge, because he 
maintained that as long as they con- 
tinued the law as at present, it was a 
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farce to call their system one of volun- 
tary enlistment. 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that at present a man might be walked 
into barracks, and within half-an-hour 
sworn in as a soldier. From that mo- 
ment he could not obtain his release 
without paying £10. The noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for War 
(the Marquess of Hartington) spoke of 
the cost of a recruit to the country in 
pay and allowances during the first 
three months. He (Sir Alexander Gor- 
don) did not complain of the estimate 
made, but he did complain that the 
smart of £1 within 24 hours had been 
taken away since 1879. He wanted 
something like an equivalent to be given 
back. He did not now say whether the 
payment on discharge should be a small 
sum for a short time and a larger sum 
for a long time; but he hoped that the 
noble Marquess would consider the 
question before the next Army Act, with 
a view, if possible, of restoring that 
which was for a whole century the pri- 
vilege of the people of the country 
—namely, the privilege of paying a 
smart of £1 within 24 hours in order 
to obtain their release from Army ser- 
vice. 

Mr. WARTON said, that although 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War said that this proposal 
had been supported on different grounds, 
he did not take the pains to specify 
those grounds; probably they had al- 
ready escaped his memory. Now, the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. A. O’Connor) had advanced 
a very powerful argument which had 
not yet been met by anyone on the 
Treasury Bench, and that was that in 
many cases desertion was the result of 
too high a figure for discharge. He 
(Mr. Warton) had not the honour to be 
a soldier; but another argument sug- 
gested itself to his mind, and it was that 
if there was a low sum for discharge 
many men would enter the Army to see 
whether they cared for it as a profession. 
Meny men, no doubt, would find they 
were fit for the Army, and therefore the 
Service would actually gain. In his 
opinion, many good men were lost to 
the Service on account of the figure of 
discharge being too high. His sugges- 
tion eee to him a very rational 
one, and he would like to know whether 
there was any answer to it? 


Mr. Sexton 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. KENNY said, he thought the 


Committee would generally recognize 
that the attitude of Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment in the matter was extremely 
unreasonable and exceedingly obstinate. 
A good case had been made out by the 
hon. and gallant Member for East Aber- 
deenshire (Sir Alexander Gordon), whose 
knowledge upon matters of this kind was 
second to that of no hon. Member of 
the House. The proposal of the hon. 
and gallant Member was also supported 
by every military man in the House, 
and by everyone who had had the 
slightest experience of the Army. Surely, 
then, the circumstances were such as to 
deserve the fullest consideration at the 
hands of the Government. Even if they 
were not prepared to accept, in full, the 
Amendment proposed by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, some modification 
of it might be entertained. The argu- 
ment of the Government seemed to 
be this—that at the end of three 
months’ service a man who enlisted 
into the Army had cost the country 
something like £10. If that were so, 
there was an easy way of meeting the 
matter. If a man repented within two 
months after having enlisted and wished 
to leave the Army, he ought at least to 
be allowed to obtain his discharge on 
the payment of the sum of £5. There 
could be no objection to a provision of 
that nature. He was afraid that at that 
hour of the morning (2.45) Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were not in a posi- 
tion to consider the subject dispassion- 
ately. They seemed to be to a greater 
or less extent piqued at the attention 
which the provisions of the Bill had 
received at the hands of the Committee; 
and the consideration which had been 
raised by hon. Members, most of them 
possessing a wide experience of Army 
questions, did not appear to commend 
itself to the Treasury Bench, or to be 
met in anything like a conciliatory 
spirit. He did not know whether the 
suggestion he had made would receive 
the approval of the Government, or even 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
had moved the Amendment; but he cer- 
tainly thought that it was one which 
deserved consideration ; and in order to 
give the Government time to consider 
it, in connection with the Amendment 
moved by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, he would move to report Progress. 
There could be no advantage to the 
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country in retaining an unwilling and 
discontented recruit in the ranks of the 
Army. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again,’ —( Mr. Kenny, )—put, 
and negatived. 


Question put, ‘‘That the Clause be read 
a second time.”’ 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 22; 
Noes 42: Majority 20.—(Div. List, 
No. 83.) 


Mr. SEXTON moved the following 
new clause :— 
“ Whereas it is important that the liability of 
a soldier or marine to maintain his wife and 
children should be real and better defined, and 
it is expedient to provide for the same ; Be it 
therefore enacted as follows :—That section one 
hundred and forty-five of the Army Act, 1881, 
shall be construed as though all the words after 
the words ‘commanding officer of such soldier,’ 
in sub-section three, were omitted.’’ 
The hon. Member said, that a few words 
would suffice to explain the clause, 
which was not brought forward now for 
the first time. The object of it was to 
make more clear the liability of a soldier 
to maintain his wife and children. The 
Army Act of 1881 said that the liability 
should be the same as if he were not a 
soldier ; but the rest of the Act entirely 
falsified that assumption by the excep- 
tional provisions which it laiddown. An 
Amendment was consented to by the 
Government, at his instance, two years 
ago, the Secretary of State having con- 
sented, in the case of a sergeant, to 
make an allowance up to 6d. a-day, and 
in the case of a private up to 3d. a-day; 
but it was also within the power of the 
Secretary of State to reduce the allow- 
ance to the very smallest coin of the 
Realm, even as low as 4d. per day. He 
did not propose, however, to press any 
objection now upon that point; but he 
would be content to trust to the method 
in which the Secretary of State was pre- 
ared to administer the clause. Per- 
aps, next year, if he found that the 
administration was unsatisfactory, he 
would move an Amendment. The im- 
mediate object of the clause was to 
make the liability of the soldier to pro- 
vide for his wife and children to be what 
the clause declared it to be—namely, 
the same as if the man were not a sol- 
dier. At present, when a woman went 
before the Board of Guardians, in order 
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to obtain support from her husband, if 
he happened to be a soldier, however 
poor she was, she was required to de- 
posit a sum of money sufficient to pay 
for the removal of the soldier from the 
place at which he was quartered to the 
place of hearing and back again. Some- 
times the sum required to be so deposited 
amounted to £2 or £3, and was such a 
sum as a poor woman, in a state of 
poverty and distress, was not in a posi- 
tion to provide. If the case were that 
of a civilian, all that would be necessary 
would be simply to serve a summons, 
and the defendant, wherever he hap- 
pened to be, would be required to answer 
the charge against him, and to pay his 
own expenses to the Court. If he failed 
to do that, a warrant would be issued for 
his arrest. It could not, therefore, be 
contended that a soldier was treated in 
the same way as a civilian, when he was 
able, in numerous instances, owing to 
the impossibility of the deposit money 
being raised by the woman, to evade the 
charge against him. It was certainly 
absurd to require a woman, who was in 
an abject state of penury, to forward to 
the regiment a sum of money sufficient 
to cover the soldier’s expenses to the 
place of hearing and back again. He 
might be quartered, at the time, at the 
most distant military station in Ireland, 
and the retention of this provision 
simply meant that the equity of the 
woman’s claim was not to be investi- 
gated. Seeing that the country was 
spending many millions a-year upon the 
Army, the additional cost involved in his 
proposal would be an inappreciable trifle. 
If the claim made by the woman turned 
out to be an improper one, the Board of 
Guardians, at whose instance the sum- 
mons would be issued, would have to 
pay the costs in the ordinary way, so 
that no real loss would fall upon the 
Public Exchequer. In the ordinary case 
of a civilian, the accused was required 
to appear in Court and answer the sum- 
mons, paying out of his own pocket the 
expenses that were necessary to take him 
there. All that he asked of the Govern- 
ment was that they would make the 
clause what it professed to be—namely, 
that the liability of the man should be 
the same as if he were not asoldier. He 
did not think that even a possibility of 
being ordered out of the country for 
foreign service should be allowed to 
prevent the man from answering the 
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charge. He was aware that the present 
was not a favourable moment for making 
this claim ; but right and justice ought 
to be exactly the same, whether there 
was the prospect of a foreign war or not. 
He believed that, on the average, about 
800 of these orders were made in the 
course of the year, so that there was no 
probability of the compulsory attendance 
of the soldier at the Court of hearing, af- 
fecting the fighting efficiency of the Army. 
When such a claim was made—and it 
must be borne in mind that it would 
have to be investigated, in the first in- 
stance, by the Board of Guardians—the 
soldier ought to be required to meet it. 
No civilian was allowed to plead any 
other engagement, no matter what 
urgent or important duties he might 
have undertaken, either for the Queen 
or the Realm. No other engagement 
was allowed to stand in the way, but he 
was bound to answer the summons; and 
all that he (Mr. Sexton) asked was that 
the soldier should be compelled to obey 
the summons also, and that not even 
orders for foreign service should enable 
him to evade his liability. If Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government insisted now upon 
retaining the clause in its present shape, 
it was very certain that in the next Par- 
liament, when the new franchise came 
into operation, they would not be able 
to maintain it. 


New Clause,— 

(Liability of soldier to maintain wife and 
children. ) 

‘* Whereas it is important that the liability 
of a soldier or marine to maintain his wife and 
children should be real and better defined, and 
it is expedient to provide for the same; Be it 
therefore enacted as follows :— 

That section one hundred and forty-five of 
the Army Act, 1881, shall be construed as 
though all the words after the words ‘com- 
manding officer of such soldier,’ in sub-section 
three, were omitted,’’—(Mr. Sexton,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morcan) said, the 
hon. Member had stated very fairly that 
a married soldier had certain duties to 
fom oe to his wife and family; but he 

ad also certain duties to perform to the 
country and the Queen, and the difficulty 
was to reconcile these conflicting duties. 
Underthe old Mutiny Act, nosoldier leav- 


Mr. Sexton 
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ing his wife and children was subject to 
any liability at all. That state of things 
was altered by Lord Cardwell in 1873, 
and two years ago a further Amend- 
ment was introduced by himself, at the 
instance of the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton). It was not correct to sa 
that the Amendment was illusory, for, as 
a matter of fact, whenever a competent 
Court decided that a soldier was liable 
to maintain his wife and children, the 
Secretary of State always arranged that 
a certain portion of his pay should be 
stopped and set aside for the use of the 
wife and children. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the knowledge 
that that was the fact was the reason 
why he had not moved an Amendment 
to that effect. 

Taz JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossornz Morean) said, the 
present Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber would not touch that point at all; 
and he thought the hon. Member had 
somewhat misapprehended the effect the 
Amendment would have. Under this 
section of the Army Act there were two 
cases in which a reduction of the sol- 
dier’s pay could be made. In the first 
place, where a maintenance order was 
made by a magistrate; and, secondly, 
where the Secretary of State was satisfied 
that he had deserted, without reasonable 
cause, his wife or legitimate children 
under 14 years of age. The Amend- 
ment would have no application to the 
second provision, under which the Secre- 
tary of State always acted in the case of 
a wife and legitimate children. But the 
Act of Parliament required that, before 
the soldier could be called upon to answer 
an affiliation summons, a sum of money 
sufficient to take him to the place at 
which the summons was to be heard 
and to bring him back again should be 
deposited. It was that provision which 
the hon. Member proposed to strike 
out of the clause. He was unable to 
agree to the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for two reasons—first, because of 
the danger of collusion between the sol- 
dier and the woman, if the money was 

rovided by the State; and, secondly, 
sey of the hardship which would be 
inflicted on the man if, through his in- 
ability to appear for want of means, an 
ex parte order was made against him on 
a possibly trumped-up charge. The 
case of the soldier differed entirely from 
that of a civilian, for whereas a civilian 
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was a free agent, and could reside where 
he liked, the soldier was bound to go 
wheresoever he was ordered. On those 
grounds, which were not now put for- 
ward for the first time, he could not 
agree to the proposal of the hon. Member. 

Captain MAXWELL-HERON said, 
he might perhaps be allowed to point 
out that the hon. Member for Sligo was 
mixing up in this clause two perfectly 
distinct questions. Ifthe hon. Member 
looked into the Act he would see that 
the portion of it which this new clause 
proposed to omit embraced two totally 
differént subjects—one, that a sum of 
money should be deposited in the hands 
of the commanding officer; the other, 
that no action against a soldier should 
be valid if process be served after such 
soldier was under orders for service 
beyond the sea. Now, it might be right 
to dispense with the deposit of money 
and yet refuse to allow the soldier to be 
detained on such a plea from the service 
of the country, because otherwise any 
man might get up some case against 
himself. Therefure, if the hon. Mem- 
ber wished to deal with both those pro- 
visions, he should frame one clause for 
the purpose of amending this section so 
far as the deposit of money was con- 
cerned, and another to amend the section 
so far as it related to the invalidity of a 
summons served on the soldier after he 
was under orders to serve his country 
abroad. Of course, as the Committee 
was now considering the Motion for the 
second reading of the clause, he was 
placed in a somewhat difficult position 
with regard to this question ; but if the 
clause were read a second time, he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would con- 
sent to strike out the last part of the 
Amendment, which ought not to be 
brought in contact with the other matter 
under consideration. He wished to know 
whether it was now in the power of the 
hon. Gentleman who brought forward 
the clause to limit it by omitting that 
portion of it which related to the service 
of the soldier abroad—an arrangement 
which would leave the Committee to 
deal with the question of the deposit— 
while the hon. Member could raise the 
other question on a separate clause ? 

THe CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
and gallant Member was not in Order 
in proposing any Amendment to the 
clause until the Committee had decided 
to read it a second time. 
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Mr. SEXTON said, the clause in the 
Act declared that the man should stand 
in this matter in the same position as if 
he were not a soldier. He proposed to 
take away two motives for treating him 
differently, one being the provision re- 
lating to foreign service, and the other 
the provision relating to the deposit of 
money. But if the Government would 
consider the matter, he should be willing 
to withdraw the clause, and bring in one 
which would deal with the deposit of 
money only. The noble Marquess might 
perhaps think the question too small to 
take any trouble about. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was afraid the Government 
could not agree to the hon. Member’s 
proposal, for the reasons stated by his 
right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan). It was quite true 
that the number of cases occurring 
under the existing law was very small; 
but his right hon. and learned Friend 
had shown that the proposal, if agreed 
to, might open the door to the concoc- 
tion of charges between soldiers and 
women, and then the number of cases 
would greatly increase. Although he 
recognized the spirit in which the hon. 
Member had proposed the omission of 
what he considered to be an unfair 
arrangement, he felt, in the absence of 
stronger arguments than they had heard 
in this discussion, that the Government 
could not omit the safeguard included in 
the Bill. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY regretted 
that the Government could not accept 
the proposal of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). He 
did not think that any great difficulty 
could arise from the trumping up of 
cases which the Judge Advocate General 
had mentioned. Surely, such cases could 
not be trumped up to an extent that 
would make them a source of injury to 
the Army ; and he could hardly “—— 
that any Board of Guardians would be 
so stupid as to be made an instrument 
for enabling soldiers to shirk duty. He 
was bound to say that the soldier who 
would trump up a case against himself 
would be a man whom the Army would 
be exceedingly well ridof. The Judge 
Advocate General had referred to the 
fact that the soldier might be compelled 
to leave the place where the woman 
lived; but because a soldier might be 
taken away by no act of his own, was 
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the woman to be left destitute? He 
thought they ought to have some con- 
sideration for her, because he did not 
think that they ought to assume that 
every case in which a woman was left 
with a child was trumped up for the 
purpose of shirking duty on the part of 
the soldier. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
wished to make a suggestion to the 
noble Marquess with regard to soldiers 
under stoppage for the maintenance of 
their wives and children. There werea 
great many good-for-nothings in the 
Army who were under a series of stop- 
pages for barrack damages, loss of 
articles of kit, and other things, and 
who were sometimes brought before 
courts martial and fined for drunken- 
ness. He knew of one man being sen- 
tenced to pay 3d. a-day, and who de- 
olared his intention of not allowing ‘‘ the 
old girl to get anything,’’ because the 
fines would absorb his pay. Now, the 
suggestion he had to make was that 
when a soldier was sentenced to pay 
anything for the maintenance of his 
wife and children, that stoppage should 
be made a preferential stoppage, and 
should be deducted in full before any 
others. In that way one object of his 
hon. Friend would be secured, because 
the wife would really get the mainte- 
nance money which the soldier was 
sentenced to pay. As the matter now 
stood, he believed that in many cases 
where the man was under stoppages 
the woman never got any of the money 
she was entitled to. If, therefore, the 
noble Marquess would make mainte- 
nance a preferential stoppage, a great ad- 
vantage would undoubtedly be gained. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the question should be consi- 
dered. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 15; 
Noes 43: Majority 28.—(Div. List, 
No. 84.) 


CotoneL NOLAN said, he wished to 
move another new clause— 

‘*No rules made under this Act shall have 
any force to alter the constitution or procedure 
of any court martial as defined by the Army 
Act of 1881.” 

That would not deprive the Judge Advo- 
cate General of powers under Clause 6. 

THe JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 

RAL (Mr. Ossornz Morean): I can- 


Mr. Justin M' Carthy 
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not accept such a clause off-hand. I will 
consider the matter before the third 
reading. I hope the hon. and gallant 
Member will not move the clause. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, that having 
brought the subject under the notice of 
the Judgs Advocate General, he would 
not detain the Committee any further 
upon it. 

Mr. KENNY said, he wished to move 
a new clause in the direction of the 
clause of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for East Aberdeenshire 
(Sir Alexander Gordon). The hon. and 
gallant Member had endeavoured to re- 
duce the sum to be paid by a recruit on 
leaving the Service before the expiration 
of three months from the date of enlist- 
ment from £10 to £5. By the present 
clause he (Mr. Kenny) proposed to re- 
duce the sum to be paid by a recruit for 
the purchase of his discharge at any 
time to £3. The clause would run as 
follows :— 


“Be it enacted that a recruit may purchase 
his discharge at any time from the date of his 
enlistment on the payment of £3.’’ 


This clause evaded the objection taken 
to the proposal of the hon. and gallant 
Member. As well as he could under- 
stand the plea of the Judge Advocate 
General and the noble Marquess, it was 
that 

Mr. WARTON: I rise to Order. I 
wish to ask whether it is competent for 
the hon. Member to move this clause, 
seeing that it will be enacting something 
totally inconsistent with the 81st clause 
of the Act of 1881? It seems to me 
that the only course open to the hon. 
Member is to move a clause amending 
the section of the Act of 1881—follow- 
ing the precedent of the hon. and gallant 
Member for East Aberdeenshire (Sir 
Alexander Gordon). 

Tue OHAIRMAN: I feel that this 
clause is out of Order, seeing that the 
Committee has rejected the proposal to 
alter the amount to be paid by a recruit 
for the purchase of his discharge. The 
hon. Member may endeavour to bring 
about the alteration he desires on Re- 
port or third reading. 

Mr. KENNY: I will move the 
Amendment, then, on the third read- 
ing. 





Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time Zo-morrow. 
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ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY REDIS- 
TRIBUTION BILL.—[Bitx 105.] 


(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Solicitor General 
Sor Ireland.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Questivn proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. ) 


Mr. SEXTON said, he observed that 
the Bill proposed that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant might alter the free quota at the 
end of three years after the passing of 
the Act, and thereafter at each succeed- 
ing term of five years. He (Mr. Sexton) 
had had an opportunity of consulting 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) on the subject, and he 
found that the hon. Gentleman’s inten- 
tion in the debates which had taken 
place on the subject had been that the 
re-arrangement should be permanently 
triennial. He (Mr. Sexton) hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary would see his way to alter the Bill 
in that direction. For the convenience 
of hon. Members who took an interest 
in this subject, if the Committee stage 
of the Bill were fixed for a day before 
Easter, it should be not earlier than 
Monday next. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he had been a little at a loss to 
know whether the understanding was 
that the period at which the free quota 
might be altered was every three years 
or every five years. He had thought 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) had meant that the first 
alteration should be three years after 
the last settlement. The hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Sexton) would have it this 
year instead of two years hence. He 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) did not see 
what advantage there would be in fixing 
the period at every three years. It 
would be inconvenient to disturb the 
arrangements so often. However, it 
was not a matter of much importance 
when it took place, provided it were de- 
cided that it should be done. He would 
see what could be done, and would in- 
quire whether there was any objection 
to making the period every three years. 
He would fix the Committee stage of 
the Bill for Monday. 


Motion agreed to. 


VOL. CCXOVI. [rurep senizs.] 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half after 
Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 27th March, 1885. 


MINUTES. | — Sat First in Parliament — The 
Earl of Shrewsbury and Earl Talbot, after 
the death of his father. 

Pusttc Bitts—First Reading—Honorary Free- 
dom of Boroughs * (61). 

Second Reading — Tramways (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (No. 1) * (34); Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Provisional Orders (Labourers 
Act) (No. 1) * (35). 

Second Reading — Committee negatived — Third 
Reading—Consolidated Fund (No. 2) * ; Cape 
of Good Hope (Advance) (59), and passed. 

Committee—Educational Endowments (Ireland) * 
(44). 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER CON- 
FIRMATION BILLS. 

Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92. and 
93. be suspended ; and that the time for deposi- 
ting petitions praying to be heard against 
Private and Provisional Order Confirmation 
Bills, which would otherwise expire during the 
adjournment of the House at Easter, be ex- 
tended from this day to the first day on which 
the House shall sit after the recess. 


PARLIAMENT—WESTMINSTER HALL 
(RESTORATION).—QUESTION. 

Lorp NORTON asked the noble Earl 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther he could now inform their Lord- 
ships what the Government were doing 
as to the designs for the restoration of 
the west side of Westminster Hall ? 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, that 
the treatment of the west side of West- 
minster Hall was now out of the hands 
of his Department, and for the present 
it had passed into the hands of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. When 
it had reported, the evidence and the 
drawings would be laid before that House, 
so that the Members could exercise a 
judgment upon them. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN. 
ISTAN—ARTICLES IN ‘“‘ THE TIMES” 
NEWSPAPER. 

OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 
Tue Duxz or MARLBOROUGH 
said, he felt it necessary to refer again 
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to the character of the artices in The 
Times, and to return to the charge he 
made the other day. The Oorrespon- 
dent of Zhe Times in Paris had com- 
mented upon his Question and the an- 
swer of the noble Karl the other day; 
and yesterday Zhe Times had an article 
in which it took upon itself to interpret 
the explanation of the noble Earl as 
being practically an admission that Zhe 
Times was a semi-official organ. It would 
not matter if Zhe Times did not go on 
almost to declare war against Russia. 
He was sure that if there were any truth 
in the suggestion that Zhe Times was a 
semi-official organ, the noble Earl would 
give some indication of it. He would, 
therefore, ask the Foreign Secretary, 
Whether Zhe Times had put a fair inter- 
pretation on his reply, or whether that 
paper was merely a commercial under- 
taking, which had no connection with 
the Government ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I am rather 
unwilling to continue to take part in 
the discussion which has arisen between 
the noble Duke and Zhe Times. I be- 
lieve that what I stated the other day 
was that there was no doubt of the fact 
that for a good many years past it had 
been an opinion on the Continent that 
The Times either represented Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government or public opinion ; 
and it may be said that under all Go- 
vernments these two things are not 
exactly identical. I went on to say— 
and I gave my reasons for it—that I 
thought nobody would suspect me of 
having written or inspired the foreign 
articles of The Times during the past 
year. I really do not know that I have 
anything further to add. 


CENTRAL ASIA—THE RUSSO-AFGHAN 
FRONTIER. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I feel some delicacy in putting 
a Question to the noble Earl the Foreign 
Secretary ; but the Easter Recess is now 
at hand, and it hardly seems right that 
the Government should let the House 
separate without giving, as far as it is 
possible to give, some indication of the 
precise state of things in reference to 
Russia. The Question I would ask the 
noble Earl—at the same time saying I 
shall be glad of any information the 
noble Bidkean give us—is, Whether the 


The Duke of Marlborough 


{LORDS} 
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Government can foresee the date at 
which the demarcation of Afghanistan 
will be commenced; whether it is un- 
derstood that the Russian troops are to 
remain in their present positions until 
the demarcation is concluded; and, if 
the understanding does exist, whether 
the Ameer of Afghanistan is a consent- 
ing party toit? I venture to ask these 
Questions because I think that the re- 
ticence of Her Majesty’s Government, 
although very intelligible and, to some 
extent, in consonance with the practice 
of most Governments in grave situa- 
tions, has this evil effect —that it is 
liable to be misunderstood in the East. 
Things have been said in the other 
House of Parliament which have thrown 
some doubt on the steadfastness and 
staunchness of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in this matter, and I should be 
glad if the language used here were of 
a character to repel and dissipate any 
such impression, for we must always 
remember that we have made it, at a 
cost of some sacrifice, an essential part 
of our policy that we should have the 
friendship and support of Afghanistan. 
If there be one thing in this matter 
more certain than another, it is that the 
slightest indication of flinching on our 
part will not only cost us the friendship 
but probably will bring upon us the 
desertion of Afghanistan. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, in 
answer to the noble Marquess, I have 
to say that I am not cognizant of any- 
thing that has passed in the other House 
or in this House which indicates any 
flinching on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government from the course which they 
may consider it right to pursue. I have 
stated on a very recent evening exactly 
the same thing as has been, I believe, 
stated in “another place” —that we 
firmly adhere to the policy which we 
believe is agreed to by the great poli- 
tical Parties in the State, while, at the 
same time, we desire to avail ourselves 
of every means of coming to a settle- 
ment honourable and satisfactory to 
Russia, to India, and to ourselves. I 
was going to say that I am the more 
ready {to give an answer to the three 
Questions of the noble Marquess, be- 
cause I feel bound to do him the justice 
to acknowledge that he has entirely ab- 
stained from pressing Her Majesty’s 
Government with troublesome Questions 
at a moment of very great complication, 
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of very great delicacy, and of very great 
importance both to ourselves and to 
Afghanistan. Therefore, the answer I 
have to give in regard to the progress 
of negotiations is that I cannot fix a 
date because, in reference to a communi- 
cation which we made to the Russian 
Government, the Russian Ambassador, 
whom I saw yesterday, told me that he 
had been instructed by his Government 
to acknowledge the receipt of the com- 
munication, and that the Russian Go- 
vernment were considering it and would 
send a reply. As to the second Ques- 
tion of the noble Marquess, I may say 
that Her Majesty’s Government cer- 
tainly hold that the Russian Govern- 
ment are bound by the assurance which, 
as I stated a few days ago in this House, 
they have given us. With regard to 
the third point, communications have 
been made to the Ameer from India, 
and we believe that orders by the Ameer 
have been given to the Afghan troops, 
and that they are being obeyed by them 
at the present moment. 

Tae Duxzt or ARGYLL: AsI have 
taken some part in former years in 
discussions upon Afghanistan, I am 
supposed to have expressed opinions at 
that time favourable to Russia. I am 
anxious to say at the present moment 
that, so far as I understand the situation 
of affairs, it is now entirely altered from 
what it was at the time to which I refer. 
I was then of opinion, and am still, that 
it was highly inexpedient to remonstrate 
with Russia upon what were called her 
advances in Central Asia, which were 
in reality inevitable. I was always of 
opinion that up to the point of the 
possession of Merv that advance was 
inevitable, and, on the whole, not unde- 
sirable. The result of my researches at 
that time was that Merv was nothing 
but a nest of robbers, and that there 
was no possibility of any peace, or of 
any progress, or of any commerce in 
Central Asia until the Tekke Turcomans 
had been subdued by some civilized 
Power. But from the moment that Rus- 
sia arrived at Merv and put one step 
forward towards Herat, the whole poli- 
tical situation became altered. I must 
express the infinite pleasure with which 
I have heard the assurance of my noble 
Friend that Her Majesty’s Government 
will not be accused of any flinching or 
weakness in this matter, and that they 
are determined to hold to what they be- 
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lieve to be the policy of this country in 
regard to Afghanistan, and that they 
are resolved to support the Afghan 
Kingdom in the defence, to the utmost 
extent, of its ancient territory. I should 
like to ask my noble Friend a Question, 
although I have given him no Notice of 
it. I have no desire to put any Question 
embarrassing to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but will ask this in the hope that 
he may be able to answer it. Very 
confident statements were made yester- 
day in a conspicuous organ of public 
opinion, Zhe Pall Mail Gazette, setting 
forth certain alleged facts, which were 
these—that in the instructions given by 
the Government to Sir Peter Lumsden 
for the settlement of the Frontier of 
Afghanistan, the Penjdeh district was 
specially mentioned as a part of the de- 
bated and debatable ground respecting 
which negotiations were to take place 
upon the spot. That was the first state- 
ment. The second statement was that 
since the issue of the Commission, and 
since it was known to Russia and to Sir 
Peter Lumsden that this point was part 
of the debated and debatable land, and 
was to be the subject of negotiations, 
the Afghans had violently seized that 
territory. These statements were made 
professedly after inquiry from persons 
who are said to be cognizant of the facts. 
I may state at once that my own private 
inquiries have resulted in a positive de- 
nial of these facts; and I wish to know 
from my noble Friend whether he is in 
a position to say whether these asser- 
tions are accurate or not? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I am very much 
surprised that my noble Friend and late 
Colleague should, without giving me 
any Notice, have asked me a Question 
of the most complicated character with 
regard to the instructions given to Sir 
Peter Lumsden; and I am almost in- 
clined to say to him, ‘‘Et tu Brute!” 
I must really decline, as I have declined 
to less important Peers in this House, to 
answer Questions put absolutely without 
Notice. But, at the same time, I beg 
your Lordships to remember that this 
movement of the Afghans to Penjdeh 
was made before Sir Peter Lumsden 
arrived. 

Tae Duxe or ARGYLL: I have ex- 
tracted from my noble Friend the very 
answer which I wished to obtain. I 
came down to the House determined to 
ask the Question, and was anxious but 
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was unable to see my noble Friend be- 
fore the discussion arose, and I did con- 
sult my noble Friend at the head of 
the India Office as to whether he could 
answer it. I put the Question entirely 
in the interests of my noble Friend and 
the Government with the view of elicit- 
ing a contradiction of a statement which 
was injurious to the interests of Eng- 
land. Incidentally, and in spite of the 
disorder of my Question, my noble 
Friend has answered it precisely in the 
manner in which I hoped he would. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE (ADVANCE) BILL. 
(The Earl of Morley.) 
(No. 59.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Toe Eart. or MORLEY, in moving 
that the Bill be read a second time, 
said, its object was to guarantee a loan 
of £400,000 in order to enable the Cape 
Government to continue as far as Kim- 
berley a railway the construction of 
which had been already begun. In con- 
sequence of recent occurrences in Bechu- 
analand, it was highly desirable that the 
line should be completed without further 
delay. He begged to move the second 
reading of the Bill, and he trusted that 
their Lordships would permit the mea- 
sure to pass through all its stages at 
once. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Morley.) 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2*; Com- 
mittee negatived; Then Standing Order 
No. XXXYV. considered (according to 
order), and dispensed with: Bill read 3*, 
and passed. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE—SECRE- 
TARIES OF EMBASSIES. 


QUESTION. 


Lorpv LAMINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, Whether there 
is any objection to give all the first 
secretaries of embassies the same privi- 
lege that is granted to the first se- 
cretary at Paris—viz., the rank of a 
minister, while acting aschargé d’ affaires 
during the absence of the ambassador? 
If his suggestion were acted upon, it 
would be of great advantage when cir- 
cumstances called the Minister from his 
post. 


The Duke of Argyll 
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Eart GRANVILLE said, that al- 
though in the case of Paris for some 
years, and occasionally at other Courts, 
the rank of Minister had been given to 
the Secretary of Embassy, there were 
several inconveniences attached to the 
system, particularly as regards questions 
of promotion. He admitted that an in- 
convenience did occasionally arise under 
the present system; but he could not 
help thinking that matters had better 
remain as they were for the present. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)—THE NEW 
EGYPTIAN LOAN—THE INTER. 
NATIONAL GUARANTEE. 


QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY, in 
rising to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether any communi- 
cations have been received from Foreign 
Powers explaining the reasons which 
have induced any of those Powers to 
require that the guarantees to the pro- 
posed Egyptian loan should be inter- 
national rather than purely British ; 
and, if so, whether he will lay them 
on the Table? said: My Lords, in put- 
ting the Questions which I have placed 
upon the Paper to the noble Earl the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs as to the 
Egyptian Correspondence, I may state 
that they were designed to throw light 
upon what appears to be, after consider- 
able study of the Blue Book, a very 
dark place in that Correspondence. If 
the Blue Book had come into my hands 
as a telegram, or, say, as some ancient 
manuscript that had been recovered 
from Herculaneum, I should have said 
that a large portion of it had dropped 
out, and that the sequence of its several 
parts had become unintelligible on that 
account. I want to know from the noble 
Earl whether there really are any Papers 
which he can supply to us which will fill 
up these very awkward and perplexing 
gaps? There is not upon the surface of 
the Papers anything to show that the 
Foreign Powers had any reasons for 
making the request, or even that they 
did make the request, that the Guaran- 
tees to the proposed Egyptian Loan 
should be International rather than 
purely British. All that we can find is 
that there was a great deal of very kind, 
charitable, and philanthropic interest in 
our own affairs on the part of the Fo- 
reign Powers, which induced them to 
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facilitate the operations which we have 
had in view, and to lend us the help of 
their unimpeached credit in order to 
support our monetary transactions. For 
instance, I find that last year M. Wad- 
dington first introduced the proposal of 
an International Guarantee in this way 
—that, in order to facilitate the task of 
the English Government, the Powers 
should be asked to join in the Guarantee 
of the proposed loan. Then, again, this 
year M. Waddington said that it was far 
preferable and more simple to increase 
at once to £9,000,000 the amount of the 
loan to be issued, attaching thereto the 
collective Guarantee of the Powers, and 
then the motive was given; it was not 
that he demanded it—he did not desire 
it in the least—but he said that on those 
terms the loan might be issued at 3} 
per cent, and that there would be no 
need of any special security or of a 
sinking fund. The suggestion, there- 
fore, was offered entirely in the form of 
an assistance to English credit. That 
was the view which the Austrian Ambas- 
sador also took. He said, on the 19th 
of January, that the sum of £4,000,000 
required for the payment of indemnities 
should be included in the new loan, and 
that in order to secure a cheap rate of 
interest this loan might receive the 
collective Guarantee of tae Powers, and, 
finally, the Austrian Ambassador’s view 
was that the attachment of the signa- 
ture of Austria would enable us to raise 
money at a cheaper rate. There is 
no indication in the Papers of any other 
motive than that. There is no pressure, 
there is no expression of a strong desire, 
there is no argument for it. On the con- 
trary, Italy received the proposal with 
considerable doubt. M. Mancini, on the 
25th of January, said that, as far as his 
Government was concerned, they had no 
objection to a collective Guarantee if it 
were allowed by the other Powers. 
Russia, in the same way, made condi- 
tions, and said that unless all the Powers 
became parties to the Guarantee she 
should not be bound by it. Therefore, 
there was no desire on the part of the 
Foreign Powers, as far as is indicated 
by the Papers, to associate themselves 
in this Guarantee. They simply offer 
us the assistance of their credit in 
raising the loan. Perhaps if they 
knew more of the London Money 
Market than they evidently do they 
would not even think it necessary 
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to make the offer. When a similar 
transaction took place in 1855, Mr. 
Ricardo said that when a mercantile 
man saw two names on the back of a 
bill of exchange, and knew that the 
first was a good one, he did not care 
about the second. What I want to 
know is how it comes about that with- 
out a practical pressure on the part of 
the Powers, gr even of apparent wish 
on their part in favour of this change, 
this change should have been made? 
Because this change has been made in 
the teeth of a very grave objection. 
The noble Lords and the right hon. 
Gentlemen who constitute the Govern- 
ment have had to swallow a good deal 
to make the change, and have had 
to retreat from the opinions which they 
so distinctly expressed last year. Mr. 
Childers, in the most formal way, stated 
to the Conference that the Government 
could not expect Parliament to agree to 
a Joint Guarantee. I observe that in 
‘another place” a noble Lord, who 
ought to have known better, spoke of 
the Protocols assomething not indicating 
very precisely what the Plenipotentiaries 
said, but as being only an abstract. But 
it is an abstract corrected and approved 
by the Plenipotentiaries themselves, and 
every word which appears in the Pro- 
tocols has been submitted to the men 
in whose mouths the words are placed. 
Now, in spite of the strong objection 
that the Government entertained, and 
in spite of no pressure being exercised 
on the part of the Foreign Powers, we 
find the noble Earl opposite on the 21st 
of January sending to all the Courts 
the following statement— 

“ As regards the proposal that there should 
be a lean of £9,000,000 guaranteed by the 
Powers, to be a pre-preference stock, we have 
no desire to ask the Powers to share with us 
the liability which such a Guarantee would in- 
volve. Still if it is the desire of the Powers 
to join in the loan upon the same principle as 
the Anglo-French Guarantee of the Turkish 
tLoan of 1855 we are ready to concede the 
point.” 

There is the gap, there is the lacuna, 
which I wish the noble Earl to fill up. 
I trust that the noble Earl will produce 
Papers which will show us where this 
pressure comes from. It must have been 
made in the form of some communica- 
tion, and all that we ask is that we 
should be allowed to see that commu- 
nication also. The Anglo-French Gua- 
rantee of the Turkish Loan of 1855 has 
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been brought forward as an analogous 
case with the present ; but so far from 
being analogous, they are as distinct as 
it is possible for two operations to be. 
In 1855 France and England were 
fighting side by side for Turkey, and it 
was reasonable that if they wished a 
loan to be advanced they should share 
the responsibility attached to it. But 
now we are doing all the fighting, and 
not side by side, for the other Powers 
are merely looking on. It is a very re- 
markable allusion, because it is an allu- 
sion which I think Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would rather have avoided. 
That Arrangement was fiercely contested 
in the House of Commons, and of those 
who opposed it, and who were in the 
minority of three, there were three dis- 
tinguished persons. One was the noble 
Earl the Secretary for the Colonies, an- 
other was the noble and learned Lord who 
sits on the Woolsack, and the third was 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government. Their epokesman, the 
right hon. Gentleman, opposed it by 
every argument that it was possible for 
human ingenuity to conceive, and he 
opposed it with the utmost tenacity, so 
much so that Lord Palmerston and Sir 
George OCornewall Lewis actually went 
so far as to charge him with talking 
against time. I want to know why they 
made this unpleasant allusion ? Did the 
Powers merely desire that the Angto- 
French Guarantee should be taken as a 
model, and, if so, what reason had they 
for doingso? To explain that mystery 
I thought it well to refer to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speeches, and I find two senti- 
ments in those speeches which, I con- 
fess, made me quite understand why the 
other Powers should desire that the 
Anglo-French Agreement should be 
taken as a model, but which did not 
explain to me why Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were so yielding as to accept 
the analogy. Mr. Gladstone made three 
long speeches, but I will only quote 
from his speech of the 27th of July, 
1855. The first observation the right 
hon. Gentleman made is certainly alarm- 
ing. He said— 

‘* The worst of this Guarantee is, that all the 
Guaranteeing Powers acquire a political hold 
upon Turkey.” 


Instead of Turkey let us read Egypt, 
because it is the case of Egypt now. 
That was Mr. Gladstone’s opinion at 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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that time; but it was not his only opi- 
nion. He went on to say— 

“Tf you provide in a Treaty to leave the 
Revenue of a given Power as security for your 
Guarantee, no one can have a right to charge 
with ambitious designs the Government that 
occupies that Province.’’—(3 Hansard, [139] 
1475.) 


What is the use of impounding the 
Revenues of Egypt unless such arrange- 
ments are of the nature of a mortgage? 
It is a most singular feature of the Con- 
vention, and one to which attention has 
not been sufficiently drawn, that the 
indebtedness to the Powers of Europe 
laid on Egypt by the Convention is of 
the nature of a mortgage. By, I think, 
the 8rd clause of the Convention there 
are special revenues of special Provinces 
that are mortgaged for the payment of 
the loans which the Powers of Europe 
guarantee. I confess that it is not re- 
assuring to find that Mr. Gladstone has 
laid it down that if you provide ina 
Treaty to have the revenues of a Pro- 
vince as security for that guarantee, you 
give a right to the Guaranteeing Powers, 
under certain contingencies, to occupy 
that Province. The proceeding to which 
the Government have given their sanc- 
tion is in a great measure new, and I 
cannot help feeling that we shall enter 
upon new difficulties in Egypt in con- 
sequence of it. Hitherto we have only 
had to deal with the debts of Egypt to 
private persons, and that has been diffi- 
cult enough; but now we shall have 
to deal with the debts of Egypt to Go- 
vernments, those debts being mortgaged 
on special Provinces, which, according 
to the opinion of the First Minister of the 
Crown, will confer upon them the right 
and power to occupy such Provinces in 
case of the debt not being paid. It may 
be said that this is a pre-privileged 
debt, and that there is no danger of it 
not being paid. The Anglo-French Loan 
was privileged, but I am not sure that 
it was found more easy to get the 
interest into the Treasury. We shall 
have further opportunities of consider- 
ing this matter when it comes before us 
in the form of an Act, and I hope that it 
may be possible for this House to do 
something to dissipate the ambiguity 
and the danger which seem to me to 
surround this diplomatic operation. But 
in the meantime it is of great import- 
ance that we should have all the infor- 
mation which it is possible for the Go- 
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vernment to give us. There must be 
some Correspondence indicating how 
this mysterious desire on the part of the 
Foreign Powers arose, what reasons 
they urged, what is the real cause of this 
Guarantee being inserted. I earnestly 
trust that some at least of that Corre- 
spondence the noble Ear! will find it pos- 
sible to lay before us. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, when 
Isaw the noble Marquess’s Notice on the 
Paper yesterday, I thought he intended 
simply to ask a Question, so much so 
that when I was unavoidably compelled 
to leave I supplied to my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Kimberley) the answer 
which appeared perfectly obvious—that 
was to refer the noble Marquess to the 
Papers, particularly to the communi- 
cations with M. Waddington and the 
Memorandum handed in by Count 
Karolyi. But it appears that that was 
not the noble Marquess’s object. His 
object was to take part in the debate 
which is going on in the other House, 
and still more to do what he particularly 
likes to do—that is, to enter into a de- 
bate with Mr. Gladstone—whether he 
thinksor does not think that his Friends 
in the other House are not quite equal 
to competing with that statesman in 
debate. I am not bound to defend the 
reasons which have induced Foreign Go- 
vernments to enter into this International 
Guarantee. I quite agree that our credit 
is sufficient to float a loan at a very 
moderate rate of interest. The noble 
Marquess alluded to the possible motives 
of Foreign Governments in associating 
themselves in this Guarantee. I am not 
given to attributing motives to anyone, 
and certainly not as to the conduct of 
the greatest Powers of Europe. At the 
same time, there is one motive that may 
possibly have actuated them in the 
course they have pursued. Your Lord- 
ships may remember that on the last 
day of the Conference of last year the 
French Government made a proposition 
which amounted to an ultimatum which 
we could not accept, and it was impos- 
sible to go on, on those terms, with the 
Conference. We arrived at a deadlock, 
and surely if anyone desired to get out 
of that deadlock it was this country in 
its connection with Egypt. Of late it 
seems to be laid down asa aoe that 
if a Government—and especially the 
Government of this country—ever makes 
& proposition or resists a proposition 
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made by any other country, it is an ab- 
solute disgrace to withdraw in the 
slightest degree from that which they 
have once maintained, or to make con- 
cessions, or to give or take in any way. 
All that I can say is that I do not believe 
that there is any Court in Europe, except 
perhaps Monaco, which does not con- 
stantly make proposals which it after- 
wards modifies to acertain degree in order 
to come to a friendly understanding with 
other Powers; and if this practice was 
notusually adopted Europe would be per- 
petually either in a state of deadlock or 
of war. I do not think that it is an un- 
fair thing to attribute to the French Go- 
vernment a good motive when making a 
proposal of this sort, which covered their: 
withdrawal from the position they 
adopted in their ultimatum; and I do 
not think it was an unstatesmanlike act 
in us to meet them half-way in order to 
relieve Egypt from a dreadful incubus 
and ourselves from a millstone round 
a necks. I have nothing further to 
add. 

Tue Duxz or MARLBOROUGH 
pointed out that this was not merely a 
money matter ; it included several points 
of great political significance, and he 
wanted to know whether, their Lord- 
ships’ House being a part of Parlia- 
ment, and it being announced that the 
Agreement would be submitted to Par- 
liament, they should not have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinion upon 
the Convention ? 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
noble Duke cannot, I think, have studied 
the Papers, or he would see that in this 
Arrangement there were concessions, and 
very important concessions, made to 
Great Britain by the other Powers. In 
the first place, the Powers had insisted 
upon an immediate financial inquiry. 
Her Majesty’s Government held that 
such a financial inquiry at the present 
time would be attended with very serious 
inconvenience; but the other Powers 
gave way to that remonstrance on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
the question of inquiry was reduced to 
the possibility of inquiry two years 
hence. Then there was a concession on 
a second most important point, which 
the Government regarded as vital. The 
Powers objected to diminishing the 
receipts of the bondholders ; but there is 
to be a reduction from the interest paid 
to the bondholders. Then there is the 
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third point, which certainly was regarded 
as one of some moment—namely, the 
taxation of foreigners, to which the 
Powersagreed. I merely mention these 
three points to show that it is an entire 
misrepresentation or misunderstanding, 
indeed, to suppose that in this Financial 
Arrangement there was no concessions 
on the side of the Powers. If we con- 
ceded something the Powers also con- 
ceded something. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY : One 
observation which fell from the noble 
Duke requires a reference. This Bill 
must pass this House as it must pass 
the other House, and on the stages of 
that Bill it will be open to take any 
-further discussion. I confess the answer 
of the noble Earl is not satisfactory. 
His theory of the reasons why the other 
Powers pressed for this International 
Guarantee is that the noble Earl had 
refused it in July last. He says this is 
not very logical. It certainly is not. 
The noble Earl practically says—‘“‘ If it 
is any pleasure to you to see me eat my 
words, I am perfectly ready to do it.” 
That is very kind of the noble Earl. It 
is a weapon that I think he has exercised 
before, and found it very useful in con- 
ciliating friendships. But as he has 
started a theory, I will oppose to it a 
theory of my own, which is one, I think, 
very generally held, and that is that the 
Powers pressed for this International 
Guarantee because some of them, at 
least, intend to make it a weapon by 
which they shall obtain a share in the 
control of affairs in Egypt. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I have no right 
to speak again; but I trust that what I 
have said will be reported by profes- 
sional reporters, and that there will not 
be attributed to me the paraphrase of it 
by the noble Marquess. 


NAVY—THE CHINA STATION. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH, in asking Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether it is 
their intention to increase .the naval 
forces in the China Seas and Straits 
Settlements? pointed out the utterly 
defenceless position of Singapore and 
the whole of the Straits Settlements, in 
consequence of the entire absence of for- 
tifications and naval defence. Although 
no one could forsee the turn events 
might take, he could not help feeling 
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that the presence of a hostile Force in 
those seas must cause great alarm among 
those who had property in the Islands, 
and still more among those who held the 
Colonial Empire of this country most 
dear to the interests of England. He 
felt so strongly on this question that, if 
Parliament should separate without Her 
Majesty’s Government giving some as- 
surance as to an addition being made to 
our Naval Forces in those seas, he should 
move a Resolution on the subject imme- 
diately after the re-assembling of the 
House. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that, in answering the Question of the 
noble Viscount, he must ask leave to 
correot his statement of what took place 
the otherday. The noble Viscount had 
not given any similar Notice on any for- 
mer occasion. What he did was to put 
another Question, in which he discussed 
a great number of naval subjects, and 
asserted that the Navy of England 
was not much better than the Navy of 
France—a statement which the noble 
Viscount had never substantiated, and 
which he himself had always positively 
denied as being inconsistent with the facts 
of the vase. ‘The noble Viscount stated, 
as an argument in support of his asser- 
tion, that the Naval Force of England 
in the Chinese Seas was not so strong as 
that of France. To that statement the 
answer was that the French were at war 
with the Chinese, and that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not think it 
necessary on that account to imme- 
diately increase our Squadron in the 
Chinese waters to the strength of the 
French Fleet ; also that such an increase 
of our Naval Force, under those cireum- 
stances, would only have the effect of 
creating suspicion and irritation, and 
endangering the present state of good 
will between the two countries. The 
naval strength of a nation could not be 
said to depend upon the amount of Force 
that happened at any time to be in any 
particular part of the world. Instructions 
had been given to the Commander of our 
Squadron in Chinese waters to arrange 
for the protection of British and other 
foreign residents at the Treaty ports in 
China. There was nothing to make us 
suppose that those duties had not been 
efficiently performed by Her Majesty’s 
Forces in China. There was no com- 
plaint whatever that those Forces were 
not amply sufficient for the protection of 
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British interests; on the contrary, Her 
Majesty’s Government had®received as- 
surances from British merchants and 
others at the Treaty ports in China that 
Her Majesty’s Forces had given them 
every necessary protection. If Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government thought it necessary 
for the protection of British interests 
and commerce in China to increase our 
Forces, they would do so from time to 
time according to the requirements of 
the case. At present they deemed 
those Forces sufficient. With respect to 
the fortification of coaling stations, he 
had always thought that the efficient 
protection of coaling stations was most 
desirable. As regarded Singapore, as 
he had already stated, the work had 
been postponed till next year. The work 
at all the coaling stations could not be 
done at the same time; and where it 
was a question of time between Hong 
Kong and Singapore, the former was 
regarded as the more important of the 
two. Her Majesty’s Government could 
not pledge themselves to station an iron- 
clad or any particular class of ship at 
the Port of Singapore. The Admiralty 
had always resolutely opposed the prin- 
ciple that any of Her Majesty’s ships 
should be told off to remain stationary 
at any particular port. They considered 
it necessary that Her Majesty’s ships 
should be free to go wherever necessary 
in time of war. ‘he Commander-in- 
Chief in China and the Admiralty were 
perfectly aware of their responsibilities, 
and would take such measures as they 
night think most desirable for the pro- 
tection of British interests in that part 
of the world. 

Viscounr BURY said, he agreed with 
the noble Ear] that the responsibility of 
providing for the defence of each par- 
ticular port rested entirely with Her 
Majesty’sj Government, and he had no 
doubt that they would discharge that 
responsibility to the best of their ability. 
The noble Earl had not touched upon 
one point. It was well known that this 
country was in a position in which it 
might at any moment be involved in war. 
At the Port of Singapore there was a 
very large store of coal, and the posses- 
sion of that station would be very de- 
sirable for any belligerent Power. One 
Power with which this county might be 
involved in hostilities had, at the pre- 
sent time, one of its most powerful iron- 
clads in the Harbour of Singapore. 
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Could not the Government give some 
assurance that might alleviate the feel- 
ing of apprehension which naturally 
existed in the country when they saw 
the state of things that existed in the 
Harbour of Singapore at this mo- 
ment? If warshould break out, Singa- 
pore would be lost to this country 
in 24 hours, unless some preparations 
had been made not hinted at by Her 
Majesty’s Government. Another matter 
to which he should like to advert in 
this connection, and which also bore on 
the protection of our people in those 
seas, was this—What was the position 
which we had now taken up with regard 
to neutral rights? It was within his 
own personal knowledge, as a fact for 
which he could vouch, that within the 
last few days a cargo which was to have 
been taken out to China by an English 
ship had been, in consequence of the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government, 
transferred to German bottoms and 
taken out in them, because the position 
with regard to the French right of 
search was such that it was more safe 
to trust cargoes to German ships than to 
take them out in English ships. 

Kart GRANVILLE: Why? 

Viscount BURY said, he supposed 
that it was because the Germans did not 
take the same exaggerated and over- 
scrupulous view with regard to the 
French right of search as Her Majesty’s 
Government did. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he would 
remind the noble Viscount of his state- 
ment the other night, that the French 
had given positive assurances as to the 
equal treatment of neutral ships. 

Viscount BURY said, he did not dis- 
pute the fact of the French declaration 
that their right of search was extended 
to other nations as well as England ; 
but he maintained that we were so over- 
sensitive as regards France that we took 
their intimations as positively settling 
the question, while-the Germans did not 
take these assertions in the same sense. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that he did not know what questions 
might have arisen with respect to the 
right of search between these Powers ; 
but he imagined that the Germans, like 
ourselves, would hold themselves en- 
titled to the same rights and bound by 
the same obligations of International 
Law on that subject. By that law no 
Power could impose on neutrals with. 
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respect to trade any regulations of its 
own which were not in accordance 
with International Law. Any Power 
would be entitled to object to, and re- 
monstrate against, any action taken 
against its neutral rights which might 
be against its views of the rules of In- 
ternational Law. The proper way to 
raise this question was not by enter- 
ing into a discussion before the question 
arose. If any ship of this country were 
treated by France in a manner we did 
not think justified by International 
Law, we should have a right to remon- 
strate. Ifthe French should hold that 
any such ship had broken the rules 
of International Law—by breach of 
a blockade, for example, or by car- 
rying articles that were contraband 
—their course would be to take the 
ship before a Prize Court in the first 
instance ; and if this or any other Go- 
vernment ultimately came to the con- 
clusion that that had been done which 
was inconsistent with International Law, 
it would have the right still to treat it 
as a matter of International complaint, 
for which redress should be given. 

Viscount BURY said, that he had 
only instanced a case within his own 
personal knowledge of a cargo being 
transferred to a German bottom—a prac- 
tice which would be very disadvan- 
tageous to our trade. 

Taz LORDCHANCELLOR remarked, 
that there was no possibility of prevent- 
ing such an occurrence as that. 

THe Eart or DERBY said, he 
thought that the question of the right 
of search was hardly relevant to the 
Notice which the noble Viscount had 
put on the Paper. With respect to 
the protection of our coaling stations, he 
could assure the House that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were quite as much 
alive to the importance of dealing with 
that question as anyone could be. He 
must remind their Lordships that the 
present circumstances were somewhat 
extraordinary and exceptional, looking 
at the situation in the Soudan and South 
Africa and in Afghanistan. A very 
large outlay was inevitable, and many 
things which it was desirable to do might 
in consequence have to be postponed. 
Taking a broad view of the question he 
thought that with regard to the pro- 
tection of those coaling stations the Go- 
vernment were doing everything that 
was reasonable, and their Lordships 
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were aware of what had been done to- 
wards increasing the general strength of 
the Navy. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH said, that he 
had addressed this Question, not to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty or to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, but 
to Her Majesty’s Government, because 
he considered that it was incumbent 
upon the Government to see that all our 
Colonies were safe in the event of war; 
and his point was whether, if war broke 
out now, these Colonies would be safe. 


INDUSTRIAL AND REFORMATORY 
SCHOOLS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


THe Eart or HARROWBY asked, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
posed to introduce any measure during 
this Session respecting industrial and 
reformatory schools, in consequence of 
the Report of the Royal Commission of 
1883; and, if so, whether it would not 
be expedient to bring it into this House 
in the first instance, the Chairman of 
that Commission being a Member of 
this House? He thought that this was 
a subject of the utmost importance, and 
one which could be best considered in 
that House, owing to the presence of 
the Chairman, and also owing to the fact 
that the time of the other House was 
fully occupied. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
thought that the suggestion made by the 
noble Earl was a most important one, 
and he could only wish that he were in 
a position to make a distinct reply to the 
Question. He could assure the noble 
Earl that he, at all events, was the last 
person to minimize the importance of the 
Commission over which the noble Earl 
had presided. The question was under 
consideration, and a measure was being 
prepared on the subject ; but it was not 
sufficiently advanced to enable them to 
state when or where it would be intro- 
duced. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN WALES. 
QUESTION. 

Lorp NORTON asked the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether it is de- 
cided what grants are to be made to 
colleges in Wales; and to how many; 
and whether any like grants of public 
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money for middle - class education are 
proposed to be made in England ? 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
pENT of the Covunciz), in reply, said, 
that the grants voted by Parliament to 
the Welsh Colleges amounted to £10,500. 
This sum was divided into three sums— 
£4,000 a-year going to each of the two 
Colleges which had happily been founded 
in North and South Wales, and £2,500 
a-year to the College founded some years 
ago at Aberystwith. No like grants of 
public money were in contemplation for 
England. They did not appear to be 
needed. The noble Lord would remem- 
ber that a very important inquiry into 
Welsh Higher and Intermediate Educa- 
tion was made some years ago by a 
Committee presided over by his noble 
Friend Lord Aberdare, upon the Report 
of which the grants referred to were 
made. But these Colleges were Colleges 
for higher education. The subject of in- 
termediate education, upon which there 
were most valuable recommendations in 
the same Report, had not yet been dealt 
with by the Government. He hoped it 
would be dealt with in the course of the 
present Session by a Bill, which he 
would, he trusted, have the pleasure of 
introducing to this House before the 
Session closed. It would be for the pur- 
pose of providing greater facilities for 
intermediate education in Wales. As to 
the distinction to be drawn between Eng- 
land and Wales in this matter, it seemed 
avery obvious one. Wales was a far 
poorer country than England, and it 
was, at the same time, relatively far 
more poorly provided with educational 
endownments; and it appeared to the 
Government and to the other House of 
Parliament that the case which Wales 
had to show for some assistance in the 
matter of higher and intermediate educa- 
tion was at least as strong as the case of 
Scotland or of Ireland. 


HONORARY FREEDOM OF BOROUGHS BILL. 
(Hu. | 
A Bill to enable municipal corporations to 
confer the honorary freedom of boroughs upon 
persons of distinction—Was presented by The 
Marquess of Ripon ; read 1%. (No. 61.) 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (NO. 2.) BILL. 


Read 2* (according to order): Committee 
negatived: Then Standing Order No. XXXV. 
considered (according to order), and dispensed 
with: Bill read 3*, and passed. 

House adjourned at Six o’clock, till 
To-morrow, Five o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 27th March, 1885. 





MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirree—Commons ; 
Turnpike Acts Continuance, appointed and 
nominated, 

Pusuic Bitts—Resolution in Committee—Egyp« 
tian Loan [Second Night]. 

Ordered — First Reading — Universities (Scot- 
land) * [115]. 

Second Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Provisional Orders * [100]. 
Select Committee — Post Office (Acquisition of 

Sites) * [72], nominated. 

Report—Local Government Provisional Orders * 
[91]; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Poor Law) * [86]. 

Third Reading— Army (Annual) [104], and 
passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


o——_ 
PRISONS (IRELAND)—LEGISLATION. 


Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether any steps 
have been taken to give effect to any of 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on Irish Prisons; and, if so, 
to what extent, more especially how far 
and how soon it is proposed to deal with 
the vital question of the concentration 
of Prisons? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
Speaking generally, I may say that 
nearly all the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission which were capable 
of immediate adoption have been, or are 
being, carried out. Rules are at present 
before Parliament embodying the re- 
commendations as to diet, exercise, pri- 
vileges, and means of restraint of pri- 
soners, and also as to relaxations in the 
case of untried prisoners. The recom- 
mendation that the rules should be 
made known to the prisoners has been 
carried out. Circulars have been issued 
on the lines of the Report containing 
instructions as to the observation of 

risoners on reception ; their diet in the 
atter stages of confinement; the cases 
of those whose lives are endangered by 
confinement ; the abolition of dark cells ; 
the restriction of punishment diet ; visits 
to prisoners under restraint ; cleanliness 
of prisoners ; and precautions as to means 
of committing suicide. The recommen- 
dations as to Visiting Committees, the 
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right of appeal of officers, the payment 
of substitutes for the medical officers, 
the selection, appointment, transfer, and 
finding of warders, have been all adopted ; 
and it has been decided to establish a 
prison bakery in Dublin. I have al- 
ready explained to the House the manner 
in which the Board itself has been re- 
constructed. In certain instances the 
Royal Commission laid great stress on 
the practice and procedure in Irish 
Cae being assimilated to those in the 

nglish service. His Excellency has 
obtained the sanction of the Treasury 
for the employment in Ireland, for a 
period not exceeding three months, of 
Captain Stopford, of the English Prisons 
Board, to assist in securing that object, 
and Captain Stopford will proceed to 
Ireland very shortly for this purpose. 
There remains the large question of the 
concentration of prisons and certain 
minor recommendations, the carrying 
out of which will depend upon how far 
concentration is decided upon. The 
Irish Government attach great import- 
ance to thisrecommendation of the Royal 
Commission, and it is at present engag- 
ing their attention; but it needs most 
careful consideration before a final de- 
cision can be arrived at. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON: Might I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if Dr. Mac- 
Cabe has been appointed a medical 
member of the Prisons Board, as re- 
commended by the Royal Commission, 
or does he merely occupy the position of 
Prisons Inspector to the Irish Prisons 
Department ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
He has been appointed Medical Assist- 
ant and Adviser to the Prisons Board, 
which was considered a more efficient 
way of accomplishing the same object. 


INDIA (MADRAS)—OUTBREAK OF 
MOPLAHS IN THE MALABAR 
DISTRICT. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether it is 
a fact that serious disturbances have 
occurred in the Madras Presidency 
(Malabar District); whether one Euro- 
pean soldier and twelve insurgents have 
recently been killed in an encounter, 
and one European officer and several 
soldiers wounded ; whether a force con- 
sisting of several companies of the Ox- 
fordshire Regiment, several companies 
of Sepoys, and two guns has, since the 


Mr. 
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above encounter, taken the field in the 
disturbed district; and, whether any 
reason can be assigned for this serious 
outbreak ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The official Re- 
port which the Government of India has 
promised on the subject of the disturb- 
ance in Malabar has not yet been re- 
ceived; but the main facts are, I be- 
lieve, as follow :--Some Hindus were 
murdered by Moplahs, who took refuge 
in a Hindu temple, where they defended 
themselves for some hours against a 
detachment of troops, refusing, as is 
their custom, to take quarter. The 
Moplahs belong to a class of Moham- 
medan fanatics in Malabar, who from 
time to time commit outrages of this 
kind, which it is necessary to suppress 
by military force. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—MOUNT 
TEMPLE, CO. WESTMEATH. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he has re- 
ceived from certain inhabitants of Mount 
Temple, county Westmeath, a memorial 
with regard to the recent change in the 
position of the post office there ; whether 
it be a fact, as stated in the memorial, 
that this change subjects the public to 
inconvenience ; and, if he has any ob- 
jection to state on whose representation 
the change was made, and for what 
reasons ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: No Memo- 
rial has been received from inhabitants 
of Mount Temple, Co. Westmeath, with 
regard to the recent removal of the post 
oftice there. The sub-postmistress, being 
obliged to take another house, applied 
for and obtained permission to remove 
the office to a new house, which is more 
conveniently situated than the old one; 
and I understand that in point of ac- 
commodation for the public the new 
office is in every respect satisfactory. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—FISH- 
ING IRREGULARITY (LISMORE DIS- 
TRICT). 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is there any regulation in the Consta- 
bulary Code against constables fishing ; 
and, if so, can a copy of it be seen, and 
how do constables who may receive 
licences free from the Lismore Board of 
Conservators evade the regulation ; and, 
have the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries 
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perused the books and accounts of the 
district, as they are empowered to do 
under the thirty-eighth section, eleventh 
and twelfth Victoria, chapter ninety- 
two, and found out the illegal practice 
now admitted to have been adopted in 
the Lismore district; and, if so, have 
they taken any steps to caution the 
Conservators against these illegal acts, 
or remonstrated with them; and, if not, 
will directions be given to them to do 
so ? 
Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
The men of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary are allowed, under the Regulations, 
to amuse themselves by fishing during 
leisure hours. The Inspectors of Fishe- 
ries have not inspected the books and 
accounts of the Lismore district since 
the Board of Conservators adopted the 
practice of giving free licences. The 
admission that the practice is illegal, 
which the hon. Member refers to, was 
not made by me. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 


Mr. GRAY asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, with reference to 
the statement of the Elder Brethren of 
the Trinity House that several valuable 
lenses have been cracked by the heat of 
the gas burners, Whether this statement 
has been absolutely denied; whether 
the makers of the lenses have stated 
that they can sustain with perfect safety 
a vastly greater temperature than the 
314 degrees mentioned by the Elder 
Brethren; whether since the reply of the 
Right honourable gentleman has been 
made public, the inventor of the gas 
system has written tothe Elder Brethren 
offering to guarantee the safety of the 
lenses from injury by heat during the 
trial of the double triform arrangement; 
whether it is the fact, as implied by the 
letter of the Elder Brethren, that Dr. 
Ball has changed his mind, and that, 
although he resigned his seat on the 
Illuminants Committee because they 
would not allow the double triform to be 
used in the experiments, he is now satis- 
fied to have it excluded from the trials ; 
whether the inventor of the gas system 
has repeatedly urged that the full power 
of gaslight for penetrating fogs could 
not be shown unless the double triform 
were tested, and that this method of burn- 
ing gas would have a much greater effect 
in illuminating fog than any other light- 
house illuminant, and whether the rea- 
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sons givenby theRight honourable gentle- 
man are sufficient to warrant his refusal 
to test it; whether, on further inquiry, 
he is still convinced that the double 
triform arrangement would work as well 
with oil as with gas, and in supposing 
that, a comparison having been made 
between three gas lights and three oil 
lights, the same comparison would hold 
good in the case of the double triform ;. 
whether the Elder Brethren, with full 
cognizance of the lenses having cracked, 
applied for a tender for the erection of 
the double triform; and, whether the 
objection to permit its use lies in the 
reluctance of the Board of Trade to incur 
the expenditure necessary for this expe- 
riment ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I have no 
personal knowledge of the matter re- 
ferred to; but I have received the fol- 
lowing letter from the Trinity House: — 


‘‘The statement that lenses have been da- 
maged through heat has been denied but not 
disproved ; the cracked lenses are still to be 
seen in their places. No statement that a higher 
temperature than 314 degrees could be sustained 
with safety has been received by the Trinity 
House from the makers of the lenses (the tem- 
perature, as previously stated, was 350 degrees ; 
it has been as high as 374 degrees). The in- 
ventor has written an offer to guarantee the 
safety of the lenses while under trial in double- 
triform, but limited to what is proved to be 
injury by heat. The Elder Brethren have re- 
ceived no intimation whatever from Dr. Ball as 
to the proposal for double-triform lights; but 
they are assured that in all that pertains to the 
experiments, they are in perfect accord with 
the Commissioners of Irish Lights, to whom 
that gentleman is scientific adviser. The inventor 
has urged the trial of double-triform apparatus, 
as being, in his opinion, more effective in fog 
than other methods ; the reasons for not testing 
it appear to be sufficient to the practical and 
scientific men engaged in the inquiry. The 
Elder Brethren applied to the inventor for 
practical details of the double-triform arrange- 
ment, and for a statement of the expense. A 
partial statement of expense was rendered, but 
practical details were not given, and the Trinity 
House are unable therefore to judge of its 
convenience relatively with oil. There seems 
no reason to doubt that comparisons between 
three gas lights and three oil lights would hold 
good in the case of double-triform gas and 
double-triform oil. Other objections besides 
expense have influenced the Trinity House in 

raining from trying it.” 

To this statement of the Elder Brethren 
I have only to add that there has not 
only been no reluctance whatever on the 
part of the Board of Trade to sanction 
any expenditure which the Trinity House 
may think necessary to carry out those 
experiments satisfactorily, but that the 
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expenses in connection with the experi- 
ments up to the end of November last 
had amounted to upwards of £10,000. 

Mr. GRAY asked whether it was not 
the fact that Dr. Ball had resigned his 
position on the Illuminants Committee, 
expressly on the ground that the test re- 
ferred to was not applied ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he could 
not say. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—EX- 
TRA PAY FOR ACTING AS INSPEC- 
TORS OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Mr. SYNAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Government propose to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary Commission 
of 1883, as regards granting remunera- 
tion to members of the above Force who 
act as Inspectors of Weights and Mea- 
sures; what is the cause of the delay in 
carrying out the same; and, whether it 
is to take effect from the date of the 
Commission ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I answered a similar Question to this 
yesterday. 


BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND)—PAY- 
MENT OF DRAINAGE INSTALMENTS, 
LOUGHILL, CO. LIMERICK. 


Mr. SYNAN asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Why the farmers in Lough- 
hill, in the county of Limerick, have not 
received their drainage instalments from 
the Board of Works, although the works 
were inspected and reported to the 
Board, several months ago, as being 
completed, so as to entitle them to re- 
ceive the instalments subsequent to 
those already paid ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: I am sorry that it 
has not been found possible to identify 
the cases referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber. If he will kindly give me the 
names of the farmers, or, at least, of the 
townlands, I shall cause further in- 
quiries to be made. 


FRANCE AND CHINA — HOSTILITIES 
(INTERNATIONAL LAW) — CONTRA- 
BAND OF WAR-—RICE. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
answer given a day or two ago by the 
Prime Minister to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) answered also his 


Mr. Chamberlain 
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(Mr. W. E. Forster's) Question, Whe- 
ther any reply had been made to the 
Despatches from the French Ambassador 
of February 20th and February 24th, 
printed in last week’s Gazette, asserting 
the intention of the French Government 
to declare rice contraband of war? But 
he wished to know whether the Corre- 
spondence would be produced before 
Easter? An additional reason for asking 
that this should be done was, that the 
Correspondence had been given to the 
French public; in fact, he had the 
French Yellow Book in his possession 
with the Correspondence up to March 
21st, containing, he was glad to say, a 
protest by Her Majesty’s Government 
against rice being considered contraband 
of war. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
These Notes were answered on the 27th 
of February, maintaining the position 
which, on the 16th, I informed the 
House had been taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government on this subject. The reply 
will be included in the Correspondence 
to be laid upon the Table shortly after 
Easter. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BALLYSHAN.- 
NON UNION—APPOINTMENT OF 
RELIEVING OFFICER. 

Viscount CRICHTON asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If the Board of Guardians 
of the Ballyshannon Union at their last 
meeting appointed Michael Kerin to the 
post of relieving officer and sub-sanitary 
inspector; whether Kerin was treasurer 
and organiser of the late Land League 
in that locality, and is now treasurer of 
the local branch of the National League, 
and if his name appears in that capacity 
at the foot of the placard issued by 
that body; and, whether the Local Go- 
vernment Board will sauction his ap- 
pointment ? 

Mr. OAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Mr. Michael Kerin was appointed re- 
lieving officer by the Ballyshannon 
Board of Guardians on the 14th instant 
He was the only candidate for the office. 
The Local Government Board have no in- 
formation as to ‘his alleged connection 
with the Land League, and as they have 
not yet received the particulars which 
they called for on the election of Union 
officers, they are not yet in a position to 
state whether they will or not sanction 
the appointment. 
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Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR: Might I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
if this gentleman were connected with 
the Land League, it would be a dis- 
qualification ? 

Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
That is a hypothetical Question 

Mr. HARRINGTON : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman direct the Local Go- 
vernment Board to make similar in- 
quiries with regard to rate collectors 
who are members of Orange Lodges? 


[No reply. ] 


BREWERS, &c., AND BREWERS’ 
LICENCES (PARL. P. 311, 1885)—BEER 
MANUFACTURE. 

Mr. HICKS asked the Financial Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, Whether he 
can supplement the Return of the num- 
ber of Brewers and quantities of Malt 
and Corn, and Sugar and equivalent in 
Syrup, ordered July 31st 1884, by giving 
a separate Return showing total quan- 
tity of Malt and the total quantity of 
Corn, and the total quantity of Sugar and 
total quantity of equivalent in Syrup re- 
spectively used in the whole Country 
and in the Metropolis ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: If the hon. Mem- 
ber will look at pages 4 and 6 of the 
Return to which he refers, he will see 
the figures for the Excise district of 
London separated from those for the 
country; and I am advised that if he 
will add to these the figures for the 
Hammersmith collection on pages 2 and 
8, he will obtain approximately the 
totals for the Metropolis so far as they 
are ascertainable. Malt cannot be dis- 
tinguished in such a Return from corn, 
nor sugar from syrup. 


ARMY (PROMOTION)—THE 82np 
REGIMENT. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR asked the Se- 
eretary of State for War, If he will 
state why the vacancy in the 82nd Regi- 
ment in October 1866, caused by the 
“eaeang of Captain Richardson to a 

alf-pay majority, was treated as a 
purchase and not as a non-purchase 
step, and given to Lieutenant Mason 
over the heads of several officers of 
longer service, and especially Lieu- 
tenant Maunsell; and, whether such 
treatment of the vacancy was not a de- 
parture from the then existing warrants 
and regulations ? 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
On the reduction of the Army in 1866, 
certain majors and captains were pro- 
moted to half-pay commissions. e 
then Secretary of State decided, in the 
interest of the public, that such of the 
vacancies in the rank of captain so 
caused as were filled should be filled by 
purchase, the money going to the Mili- 
tary Reserve Fund. Lieutenant Mason, 
as the senior lieutenant recorded for 
purchase, was promoted. Such treat- 
ment of the vacancy was in strict ac- 
cordance with the Royal Warrant and 
Regulations then current. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOT- 
LAND)—THE CUMNOCK SCHOOL 
BOARD ELECTION. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord 
Advocate, Whether his attention has 
been called to the statements of The 
Cumnock News of March 20th, and The 
Cumnock Express of March 2\st, to the 
effect that, at the New Cumnock School 
Board Election— 

“The extent to which treating was carried 
was disgraceful,’’ that “free tables laden with 
meat and strong drink were common and were 
largely patronised,’’ and that ‘‘drunken men 
were to be seen in all directions ; some stagger- 
ing along, others lying by the roadside, while 
others were making election speeches, telling 
for whom they voted, and how much they re- 
ceived for it;”’ 


and, whether, if these statements be 
well founded, and if it be competent 
under the existing law, he will take 
steps to bring to justice the guilty 
parties, or, if the law provides no 
remedy, whether he will consider the 
propriety of amending it ? 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I have seen the newspaper 
reports of the school board election at 
New Oumnock, which appears, if the 
reports are at all accurate, to have 
been accompanied by very discreditable 
scenes. The Oorrupt Practices Act of 
1883 does not apply to school board elec- 
tions. Byan Act passed last Session, it was 
made applicable in England to municipal 
and various other elections, includin 
school board elections. When that Bill 
was before the Grand Committee, I pre- 
pared and put upon the Paper Amend- 
ments directed to apply its provisions to 
Seotland. Representations were, how- 
ever, received from many quarters, and 
I think the general feeling of the Scotch 
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Members on the Committee was that, 
instead of introducing such provisions 
into what was substantially an English 
Bill, it would be better to embody them 
in a measure for consolidating the 
whole law as to municipal elections in 
Scotland. Such a measure, which is 
much needed, is now in course of 
preparation. This matter will be dealt 
with in it. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—KILKENNY 
AND WATERFORD MAIL. 


Mr. MARUM asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether his attention has 
been called to a Correspondence between 
the Secretary of the Waterford and 
Central Ireland Railway Company and 
Mr. Harley, of the General Post Office, 
Dublin, whereby it appears that this 
Company have to run the mail as an 
extra train from Maryboro’ to Water- 
ford and back, a distance of 120 miles, 
and yet are only paid for 60 miles at 
1s. 3d. per mile, as compared with 3s. 
per mile paid to a neighbouring Com- 
pany; and further, that the new times 
of the mail do not suit the local traffic, 
so that the Company are losing money 
by the transaction, and will be unable 
to continue the service if not properly 
remunerated ; whether it is a fact that 
this Company receives only £1,200 per 
annum for 60 miles, as compared with 
£2,059 paid to a neighbouring Company 
for 44 miles service; and, whether in- 
quiry will be instituted, with a view of 
adjusting these inequalities and ob- 
viating the great detriment to the local 
public that would arise from the stop- 
page of the present Mail Service over 
the Railway line in question, and which 
is now imminent ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The Water- 
ford and Central Ireland Railway is 
under contract with the Post Office to 
run a mail train in connection with the 
day mail from Dublin over a part only 
of their line—namely, from Kilkenny to 
Wateiford, and not over the whole of 
it, as the hon. Member appears to think. 
The Company appcety desire that the 
agreement should be extended over the 
other half of their line in substitution 
for the service now rendered by a com- 
peting Railway Company. I should be 
unable to agree to this course, and can- 
not admit that the Company has any 
ground for complaint. 


The Lord Advocate 
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ARMY — STAFF APPOINTMENT OF 

DEPUTY COMMISSARY GENERAL, 

Mr. GREER asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he will shortly 
take steps to fill the vacancy in the rank 
of Deputy Commissary General, which 
has existed for the last seven months in 
the Commissariat and Transport Staff, 
owing to the retirement on 24th August 
last of Deputy Commissary General 
Pigott ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that he hoped soon to fill 
up the vacancy referred to in the Ques- 
tion. 


ARMY—THE MILITARY EXPEDITION 
TO THE SOUDAN—DEFECTIVE 
AMMUNITION. 


Sm HENRY WILMOT asked the 
Surveyor General of Ordnance, Whether 
any Report has been received as to the 
jamming of cartridges in the rifles in 
action in Egypt; whether any steps 
have been taken with regard to a rifle, 
‘4 calibre, with solid cartridge case, 
described in the daily papers in Novem- 
ber 1883, the suiasiiel oldest of which 
was to remedy this defect; whether the 
same ammunition is in use for the small 
arms as for the machine guns, or whe- 
ther it is true that some of the machine 
gun cartridges were found in the men’s 
pouches after Abou Klea, or at any 
other time ; and, whether, if these cart- 
ridges had been put in the service rifle 
and fired, the rifle would be disabled for 
the time ? : 

Mr. BRAND: In answer to the first 
part of the hon. and gallant Member's 
Question, I can only repeat what I have 
before stated, that we have received a 
telegraphic communication from Lord 
Wolseley complaining of the action of 
the service cartridge at the battle of 
Abu Klea. The new rifle for the Army 
is still under consideration. The same 
ammunition is not in use for small arms 
and for machine guns, nor has any re- 
port been received of machine gun 
cartridges having been found in men’s 
pouches, either at Abu Klea or else- 
where. A few machine gun cartridges 
have, as an experiment, been fired from 
the service rifle last Thursday. Judging 
from the results of the experiment, it is 
very unlikely that the rifle would be 
disabled thereby ; but, as only a limited 


number of cartridges have been fired, it: 
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cannot positively be stated that no jam 
would occur. 


EGYPT (THE MILITARY EXPEDITION) 
—THE BISCUIT STORES AT KORTI. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether his attention 
has been called to the following passage 
in the letter from its Special Corre- 
spondent at Korti, published in The 
Daily News of 25th March :— 

‘‘One may see tons of damaged biscuit from 
the boat stores brought out to be buried at this 
place alone, and there is trustworthy authority 
for saying that similar things are done at other 
points along the river here, and even on the 
desert. .... At places where no other food is 
to be got, this becomes a matter of vital import- 
ance. Camel~loads were at one time hurried 
away across the desert without any preliminary 
examination, and, when the cases came to be 
opened, an alarmingly large proportion of bis- 
cuits especially were found quite unfit for men 
to eat; ’’ 


whether he can yet state how much of 
the biscuit supplied was found unfit for 
use; whether the cases in which it was 
sent were soldered; whether they were 
ordered to be soldered by the Director 
of Supplies and Transport or the Director 
of Contracts when the purchases were 
sanctioned; whether, before they were 
‘taken into charge,’’ the cases of biscuit 
were inspected by the staff of the Com- 
missary General at Woolwich to ascer- 
tain that they were packed according to 
contract; and, if he would lay upon the 
Table a Copy of the Contract under 
which they were purchased ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The quantity of biscuit supplied to the 
troops in the Soudan which has dete- 
riorated cannot be stated until the whole 
stock is issued and detailed Reports re- 
ceived. The biscuit cases, both naval 
and contract, were soldered. The 
contractor was directed to pack the 
biscuit carefully in tin-lined cases for 
boat service, which involved soldering. 
He had previously supplied them sol- 
dered for Egypt, where they gave every 
satisfaction, and for this reason was 
specially employed on the present oc- 
casion. The cases when delivered at 
Woolwich were examined by the staff 
of the senior Commissariat officer. He 
reports that, in his opinion, the con- 
tractor’s cases were quite equal to 
naval cases. It is not proposed to 


‘ lay the contract on the Table of the 


House. 
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ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—IRISH 
NATIONAL LEAGUE MEETING AT 
ROSSCREA. 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is the custom of 
the police at Rosscrea to post themselves 
outside the house where Nationalist 
meetings are held ; whether, on the 15th 
of February, a posse of police remained 
outside the hall of the Catholic Club, 
Rosscrea, and took down the names of 
persons who entered in order to attend 
a meeting convened for the purpose of 
establishing a branch of the Irish Na- 
tional League, and if a similar proceed- 
ing on the part of the police occurred 
on last Sunday; and, whether he will 
issue instructions restraining the police 
from continuing these proceedings ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
This Question only appeared on the 
Paper yesterday, and the Report which 
I have called for has not yet reached 
me. Perhaps the hon. Member will be 
good enough to put the Question down 
again for Monday. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—MILITIA 
OFFICERS SERVING IN THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN IRREGULAR FORCE UNDER 
SIR CHARLES WARREN. 

Carrain AYLMER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether three 
Officers of Militia Regiments recently 
embodied, as well as a number of other 
Militia Officers, are serving as privates 
in irregular corps in Bechuanaland ; 
and, whether, during such absence, any 
provision has been made for the per- 
formance of their home duties ? 

Tue Maraqvess or HARTINGTON: 
Some Militia officers are serving as pri- 
vates in the South African Irregular 
Force. No Militia officer was allowed 
to proceed thither without first having 
obtained the consent of his Command- 
ing Otficer to be absent from this year’s 
training. Those belonging to battalions 
of Militia which have been embodied 
will be recailed. Pending their return 
their home duties will, when it is consi- 
dered necessary, be carried on by other 
officers. 

Captain AYLMER asked, whether 
the noble Marquess thought it conducive 
to the maintenance of discipline in 
Militia regiments that their officers 
should be serving abroad as privates? 


2E 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that was a Question as to a matter 
of opinion, and not as to a matter of 
fact; and as by answering he would 
only be expressing his individual opi- 
nion, he thought it unnecessary that he 
should reply to the Question. 


METROPOLIS—THE PARKS—VICTORIA 
PARK. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the junior Mem- 
ber for Leeds, as representing the Office 
of Works, Whether any, and what, steps 
have yet been taken to fulfil the promise 
made by the First Commissioner of 
Works in August last, that labels giving 
the English and botanical names should 
be placed on or near the trees and 
shrubs in Victoria Park, as has been 
done in Hyde Park; and, whether any- 
thing has been done, or will be done, 
before the beginning of summer, to pro- 
vide larger. and better refreshment stalls 
in Victoria Park for the numerous 
visitors and persons playing cricket and 
other games there ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: Last 
year experiments were made in Hyde 
Park with the view of finding the best 
and most durable labels on which to 
place the botanical names of plants, and 
it has been determined to apply the 
particular kind which appears in all re- 
spects to be the best to all the Royal 
Parks. A number of them are now 
being prepared for Victoria Park. The 
question of the refreshment stalls in 
Victoria Park is now under the consi- 
deration of the First Commissioner, and 
I shall be glad to confer with my hon. 
Friend on the subject. 


FOREIGN OFFICE—GERMAN COLONIAL 
POLICY—THE WESTERN PACIFIC. 


Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther Lord Granville did, prior to Decem- 
ber 10th 1884 (as stated in a German 
White Book), express a wish to Count 
Miinster that Prince Bismarck should 
receive Mr. Meade, Assistant Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, to a personal 
interview on Colonial mattere ; whether, 
as stated in a despatch of Count Miinster 
to Prince Bismarck of the 5th of January, 
Lord Granville expressed his regret that 
the Prince did not consider Mr. Meade’s 

roposals for the partition of the Western 
acific to be acceptable; whether Lord 
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Granville had previously intimated to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
any intention of — Mr. Meade 
for this purpose ; and, whether any com- 
munications have subsequently taken 
place with the French Government in 
reference to the surrender of the New 
Hebrides to France as proposed by Mr. 
Meade? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Lord Granville suggested to Count Miin- 
ster, for the first time, on December 10, 
that if Prince Bismarck were to see Mr. 
Meade, who had the confidence of Lord 
Derby and himself, he would obtain in- 
formation as to questions which had 
been a source of correspondence, and 
that an interview might be the means of 
removing misunderstanding. With re- 
gard to the second part of the hon. 
Member’s Question, 1 understand that 
Lord Granville expressed his regret that 
Prince Bismarck’s conversations with 
Mr. Meade had led to no result. In 
reply to the last part, I may state that 
there have been no subsequent negotia- 
tions with the French Government ; and 
Her Majesty’s Government consider 
that the Agreement between this coun- 
try and France respecting the New 
Hebrides is still in force. 


EGYPT—ZEBEHR PASHA. 


Smm HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What has become of Zebehr 
Pasha ; to what place he has been taken, 
and whether he is to be confined in 
prison there; and, whether he is to be 
tried; and, if so, before what tribunal, 
and on what charges? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Zebehr Pasha has been placed on board 
H.M.S. Jris, and will be conveyed to 
Gibraltar, where he will be detained so 
long as the military necessity which 
caused his arrest continues. It is not 
proposed, under present circumstances, to 
put him on his trial. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
whether it was not the fact that Nubar 
Pasha, the Egyptian Minister, had de- 
clined to have anything to do with 
Zebebr’s arrest ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
asked that Notice should be given cf the 
Question. 

Mr. GORST gave Notice that on 
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General whetherany Ordinance had been | ,, 
passed in the Oolony of Gibraltar au- CENTRAL ASIA—THE RUSSO-AFGHAN 


oe ‘ FRONTIER—PENJDEH. 
emp x ag there without) 1°. MITCHELL HENRY asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs, If it is true that the question 
LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—THE , j 8 
ee eect rete OF THE | Whether Penjdeh was Afghan territory 


“ +n | or not was specially mentioned in the 
ae BOROUGH AN | inctruntions: Gf Gis Peber Tamale te 


(one on which the Joint Commission 
Mr. ERNEST NOEL asked the Lord | would have to decide; and, whether 
Advocate, Whether it is a fact that out | Sir Peter Lumsden had full authority, 
of forty-three justices recently added to | if he thought the evidence pointed that 
the Commission of the Peace for the | way, to assign Penjdeh to Russia ? 
county of Dumfries, forty are of the! Lory EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
eame political party as the Lord Lieu-| For the reasons which I have already 
tenant, and that of seven justices on the | stated in this House, I regret that I am 
Roll, resident in the town of Dumfries, | unable to give to my hon. Friend the in- 
six are Conservatives; and, will the | formation for which he asks respecting 
Government take steps to have these | Sir Peter Lumsden’s instructions. 
inequalities redressed ? Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: Assum- 
Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. | ing, as I do, that the noble Lord has 
Batrour): The Lord Chancellor, whom seen the six categorical statements in a 
I have communicated with as to this | journal of great importance in this 
Question, states that he has no infor-| country, am I to understand that the 
mation with respect to the politics of | noble Lord will decline to give an an- 
gentlemen recommended to him for ap- | swer to any one of these Questions ? 
pointment as county magistrates by| Lorp EDMOND .FITZMAURICE: 
Lords Lieutenant, and that he has no|I need hardly say I very much regret 
information which leads him to suppose | not to be able to meet the wishes of my 
that in the case of the county and bo-| hon. Friend; but I have explained to 
rough of Dumfries gentlemen are ex-|the House, on several previous occa- 
cluded from the Commission of the Peace | sions, the reasons which, up to the pre- 
on account of their politics. |sent time, make it impossible for the 
| Government to make partial communi- 
THE TRAWLING COMMISSION—THE | cations in regard to the particular ques- 
REPORT. tions now beingdiscussed between Russia 


Sr ALEXANDER GORDON asked | #24 Afghanistan. 


the Under Secretary of State for the PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 


Home Department, Why no Copies of : — 
the Report of the Trawling Commission, ACT, 1882—ARRESTS IN KILLARNEY. 


printed without the evidence, were cir-| Mr. O'BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
culated among Members, according to | tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
the usual custom, in anticipation of the | Whether it is a fact that four respect- 
Report with evidence; and, whether | able farmers were arrested, near Killar- 
Copies of the Report only, without the | ney, under the Crimes Act, for alleged 
evidence, will be prepared for the use | intimidation in connection with the Poor 
of the public, who may not want the | Law Elections in the Killarney Union ; 
evidence ? whether he is aware that the late Chief 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER, in reply, said, | Secretary for Ireland gave as a reason 
he was informed that it was not the/|for not prosecuting landlords against 
usual custom to circulate Reports with-| whom charges of a similar character 
out the Evidence, though it was occa- | were preferred, that the Crimes Act was 
sionally done ; but, so far as the present | not intended to apply to intimidation in 
case was concerned, the Stationery De- | connection with Poor Law elections; and, 
partment were instructed to issue the | if so, by whose authority these men were 
Report of the Trawling Commission in | arrested, how long they were retained 
a small volume, and to sell it to the | in custody, and why they were not sum- 
public at a very small sum. moned, as were the men charged with 
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the attack upon two sisters of mercy in 
Londonderry lately ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
It is not true that four respectable 
farmers were arrested for intimidation 
under the Crimes Act in connection with 
this Poor Law election. At 5o0’clock on 
the morning of the 20th instant, a party 
of men visited the houses of two men 
named Kissane and Ooffey, and broke 
a window in each. They entered Kis- 
sane’s house by force, and compelled 
Mrs. Kissane, on her knees, under 
threat of death, to give up a voting 
paper. Three farmers and a labourer 
were arrested on suspicion of being of 
the party; but after being detained 
eleven hours were discharged by the 
Resident Magistrate, identification hav- 
ing failed. The arrests were made 
under the ordinary law. 


ARMY (THE MILITARY EXPEDITION 
TO SUAKIN)—THE TRANSPORT 
DEPARTMENT. 

Viscount NEWPORT asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether any, 
and if so what, steps have been or are 
about to be taken to reinforce and 
strengthen the Commissariat and Trans- 
pet Department under Sir Gerald Gra- 

am at Suakin; and, whether he can 
account for the apparent inadequacy of 
that important branch of the expedi- 
tion ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, the establishment which 
was provided for the Suakin Force, after 
careful consideration, comprised 60 offi- 
cers, 28 warrant officers, and 514 non- 
commissioned officers and men of the 
Commissariat and Transport Corps, 320 
men of the Indian Corps of Bheesties, 
4.607 drivers, and 743 labourers. Sir 
Gerald Graham had asked for a rein- 
forcement of a company of the Commis- 
sariat and Transport Corps; and he (the 
Marquess of Hartington) had arranged 
for the despatch of six other officers and 
16 clerks, in all 14 officers and 141 non- 
commissioned officers and men, without 
delay. 

Viscount NEWPORT: I would also 
ask the noble Marquess, whether his at- 
tention has been called to a statement 
that a convoy was sent from Suakin to 
one of the zerebas with empty water- 
skins; and, if that statement is correct, 
what steps will be taken to prevent the 
repetition of so grave an occurrence ? 


Mr. O' Brien 


{OUMMONS} 
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Tae Marqvess or HARTINGTON: 


We have received no official account of 
the circumstance to which the noble Vis- 
count calls attention; but I have not the 
least doubt that if it occurred General 
Graham would at once take steps to 
prevent its recurrence. 


ARMY—DEFENCE OF THE COALING 
STATIONS—THE STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (fur Mr. A. Batrour) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the following Resolution adopted 
unanimously by the Straits Settlement 
Association :— 

‘‘That the colony of the Straits Settlements, 
forming as it does one of the most important 
coaling and docking stations in the East, is at 
the present moment without effective defence, 
and would be subject, in event of war with an 
European Power, to immediate seizure by an 
enemy. That it is, therefore, with feelings of 
dismay and apprehension that the Association 
learn, from the recent statement by the Secre- 
tary of State for War, that it is not intended 
to’ proceed with the proposed fortifications of 
Singapore till the year 1836. That a respect- 
ful and urgent request for a reconsideration of 
the question be made to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and that they may be solicited to afford 
temporary security to British interests in the 
Straits by stationing in the roadsteads of Singa- 
pore an ironclad, man of war, or floating bat- 
tery, as well as torpedo boats, to provide for 
offensive measures against an enemy ;” 
and, whether the statements therein con- 
tained are true; and, if so, what steps 
Her Majesty’s Government propose to 
take in the matter? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
My statement on moving the Army Esti- 
mates has been somewhat misappre- 
hended. Although the existing de- 
fences at Singapore are by no means 
inefficient, there is no intention of de- 
laying their improvement. Sites fur the 
new works have been already surveyed, 
designs are in course of preparation, and 
arrangements have been made under 
which the execution of the works is 
being undertaken. Provision has been 
made in the Estimates of the ensuing 
year for the armaments and submarine 
mine defences of coaling stations gene- 
rally; but it is not possible at the pre- 
sent moment to state the exact distribu- 
tion which will be made. The Admi- 
ralty have been addressed on the subject 
of the proposal made by the Association 
to provide naval means of defence for 
the Colony. 
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ARMY—SMALL ARMS—THE MARTINI- 
HENRY RIFLE. 

Lorp ELCHO asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is not a fact 
that more than a year ago Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government received reports from 
Sir F. Roberts, complaining of the Mar- 
tini-Henry rifle cartridges in use in 
India, and giving statistics of the num- 
bers which had jammed during the 
manoeuvres of the troops; whether any 
notice or action was taken on these re- 
ports; and, whether now that these car- 
tridges are reported as having jammed 
in every engagement fought in the 
Soudan, Her Majesty’s Government will, 
in view of the present critical state of 
public affairs, and in view of the fact 
that this jamming is supposed by the 
most eminent military authorities to be 
easily remediable, cause immediate and 
searching inquiry to be made into the 
question, without waiting for the pre- 
sence of Lord Wolseley or even for 
more detailed reports from him ? 

Mr. BRAND: Since a somewhat 
similar Question to this was answered 
last night in ‘‘ another place,” further 
search and inquiry have been made ; and 
it now appears that the following state- 
ment is contained in a Report by the 
Commander-in-Chief, Madras, dated the 
23rd of February, 1884, on certain trials 
carried on between three experimental 
Gardner one-barrel guns and 60 men of 
the 2nd Battalion South Wales Bor- 
derers at the Camp of Exercises, at 
Bangalore, of the Madras Army, in 
1884, namely :— 

‘‘ With regard to the rifles of the Infantry, 
several rifles were out of action, or only fired 
comparatively a few rounds, owing to a number 


of jams of exploded cartridges in the rifle 
breeches ; 


and— 


“The jams of exploded cartridges in the 
breeches of the rifles of the Infantry are being 
inquired into, and both ammunition and rifles 
will be tested at the Arsenal, Madras.’’ 


The Report from which the above ex- 
tracts have been taken is one on the 
subject of machine guns, and was sent 
to the War Office on the 7th of January, 
1885. Action was taken on it as regards 
the machine guns at once. Action had 
already been taken in India as regards 
the rifles, and the result has been asked 
for. The second part of the Question 
shows, I think, that the noble Lord has 
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misunderstood the answer I gave yester- 
day. I then said that it was impossible 
to explain to the House the cause of the 
failure of the cartridges at Abu Klea 
until the detailed accounts had been re- 
ceived from Lord Wolseley; but I did 
not say it was intended to defer action 
on these Reports. By the decision of 
the Secretary of State to-day, orders 
have already been given for manufac- 
ture of the solid-case cartridge for Mar- 
tini-Henry rifles as requested by his 
Lordship. 


SOUTH AFRIOA — BECHUANALAND— 
MURDERS OF BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the 

Under Secretary of State for the Oolo- 

nies, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 

ment have received any official infor- 
mation as to the proceedings now being 
taken by Sir Charles Warren in Bechu- 
analand for inquiring into the murder 
of British subjects in that territory, as 
well as for the punishment of the mur- 
derers; and, whether he will inform the 

House what is the nature of the dif- 

ference between Sir Charles Warren 

and Mr. Upington, the Cape Prime 

Minister; and what jurisdiction the 

latter has in Bechuanaland ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Our in- 
formation as to the proceedings referred 
to is but scanty. In the case of the 
murder of the man called Honey, we 
understand that the inquiry as te Mr. 
Niekerk’s guilt is still proceeding. In 
the case of the murder of Mr. Bethell, 
all we know is that Sir Charles Warren 
introduced the subject at his interview 
with President Kriiger, and that the 
latter promised that he would help him 
to the best of his power, so far as the 
law wouldallow. As to the second part 
of the Question, we do not understand 
that Mr. Upington is at present in any 
way interfering with the affairs of Bechu- 
analand, beyond giving to the High 
Commissioner his opinion as Attorney 
General when requested to do so. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
whether, in view of the serious diffe- 
rences that had arisen between Sir Her- 
cules Robinson and Sir Charles Warren, 
Her Majesty’s Government were not 
able now distinctly to state that they 
would support Sir Charles Warren in 
the valuable work he was doing ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: [I demur 
to the expression ‘‘ serious differences,’’ 
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and would refer the hon. Member to an 
answer given yesterday in ‘another 
place”’ by my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)—GENE- 
RAL GRAHAM’S FORCE—THE ACTION 
NEAR SUAKIN, 22np MARCH. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, What measures he 
intends adopting for the purpose of 
ascertaining who can be held responsible 
for the surprise and slaughter which 
overtook the Transport Department of 
the Army of Suakin on Sunday last 
during the construction of the zerebas ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I think it would be very unjust to the 
officers in command at Suakin, and that 
it would certainly have a very bad effect 
both on the officers and the troops they 
are commanding, if any observations 
were made in this House tending to 
throw doubt on the skill and ability of 
the officers in command ; at all events, 
on imperfect information, and before 
full details of what actually occurred 
and the reasons for the step taken 
have been received. Undoubtedly, the 
fact that General M‘Neill’s force ap- 
pears to have been surprised to a cer- 
tain extent on Sunday last is one that 
appears to require further explanation, 
and explanations have accordingly been 
called for. 

Mr. STOREY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he has taken 
note of the fact that, among the assail- 
ants of the British Camp on Sunday, 
were many boys of tender years and 
women; and, whether, in view of so 
significant au indication of the wide- 
spread and universal character of the 
opposition to our advance, and of the 
fact that Lord Wolseley’s forces have 
retired unmolested to a point five hun- 
dred miles by water from Khartoum, 
and six hundred miles from Suakin, the 
Government will revert to its original 
policy of non-interference with the 
affairs of the Soudan ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The War De- 
partment, I am told, is still in the same 
osition in which it was when my noble 

riend answered a Question of this cha- 
racter referring to this matter a short 
time ago, and has no information upon 
the subject to which the hon. Gentleman 
refers. As a matter of fact, I must add 
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however deplorable it would decidedly 
be, it would not appear to me to be at 
once perfectly clear that it is a circum- 
stance upon which any important con- 
clusions could be founded. 

Mr. STOREY: Are we to understand 
that the Government intends to con- 
tinue the slaughter of the wives and 
children of ‘‘a people struggling to be 
free?” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Question of 
the hon. Member appears to refer to 
words I used. Permit me to say I never 
used that expression except with respect 
to the Egyptian yoke upon the Soudan, 
which was condemned by General Gor- 
don, and which we never have at any 
period sought to restore. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
wish to ask, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government, with a view to putting an 
end to these terrible massacres, will 
now consider the expediency of inform- 
ing the Mahdi and Osman Digna the 
terms of peace Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are prepared to accept? If the 
right hon. Gentleman cannot answer 
the Question now, I will put it again on 
Monday. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: This is a ques- 
tion of policy, and I must be permitted 
to say that the intention of putting 
Questions in this House never was sup- 
posed to be that the Government were, 
at the instance of any individual Mem- 
ber, to be expected at any period to 
declare their policy on a subject of great 
importance on which they would not 
have thought it their duty, but for that 
Question, to muke any such declaration. 
We have already given, Sir, expla- 
nations of the measures we have taken 
in order to make sure that any ‘com- 
munications from the Mahdi on the sub- 
ject of peace should reach our hands. I 
have nothing to add to that declaration 
either to-day or on Monday. 


IRISH INDUSTRIES—THE SELEOT 
COMMITTEE. 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
noble Lord the Member for Flint- 
shire, If he will nominate the Select 
Committee on Irish Industries before 
the Easter Recess ? 

Lorv RICHARD GROSVENOR: I 
am glad to say I made considerable pro- 
gress yesterday evening, and I hope to 
be able to place the names on the Paper 


that, even if the information were true, | shortly. 


Mr. Evelyn Ashley 
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ALLOTMENTS EXTENSION ACT, 1882— 
THE CHARITY COMMISSION—FLAW. 
TON CHARITY LAND. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, If he is aware that the trustees 
of the charity land at Flawton are about 
to let the land by tender instead of 
offering it to the labourers in the dis- 
trict, as directed by the Allotment Ex- 
tension Act, 1882; and, whether the 
Charity Commissioners will take imme- 
diate steps to compel the trustees to 
carry out the Act? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The attention of 
the Charity Commissioners was first 
called to this case by the Allotments 
Extension Association on the 18th of 
March. On the 25th of March the Com- 
ruissioners inquired of the Trustees what 
steps they had taken to bring the Allot- 
ments Extension Act into operation. No 
answer has yet been received by the 
Commissioners to that letter. The Com- 
missioners have already addressed an- 
other letter to the Trustees asking for 
information as to the circumstances of 
the proposed letting, and reminding 
them of the obligation imposed upon 
them in respect of letting the charity 
land by the Allotments Extension Act, 
1882. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked, whe- 
ther, seeing that this land, if once let, 
would be beyond the power of the la- 
bourers altogether, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would undertake to send a 
telegram to stop the letting ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he had no 
power or authority to do so. 


JAMAICA—REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether it is the fact that the Govern- 
ment of Jamaica, in order to effect the 
retrenchment of the public expenditure 
in that island, recommended by the 
Royal Commissioners, has commenced 
by reducing the salaries of the minor 
officials of the Revenue Department, 
down to even the hunters and searchers 
of the Custom House, whilst those of 
the chiefs of the department and other 
high officials are left untouched ; whether 
this course has been adopted with the 
concurrence of the Legislative Council, 
or by the advice of the official members 
only; and, whether the subject has re- 
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ceived the considerationof Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The 
retrenchment of expenditure in the 
Revenue Departments of Jamaica has 
principally taken the shape of lopping 
off redundant offices, and the proposed 
reductions of salary are but slight. The 
changes are only prospective. Existing 
interests and salaries will not be touched. 
The action is that of the Executive and 
not of the Legislative Council, and the 
subject has received the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he understood 
that the Parliamentary Elections (Re- 
distribution) Bill was to be taken on 
Friday after the re-assembling of the 
House. He desired to ask, Whether the 
President of the Local Government 
Board would secure that Schedule 7, 
which dealt with the boundaries and 
names of counties, should not be taken 
until the following Monday, having re- 
gard to the fact that the Quarter Sessions 
in various parts of the country were to 
be held in Easter week, and it would 
therefore be extremely difficult for many 
county Members to be present on Friday 
week ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
would not be desirable to give a pledge ; 
but he did not think it likely that 
Schedule 7 would come on _ earlier 
than Monday fortnight. The Bill would 
be put down for Tuesday next; but in 
all probability it would not be reached 
at all till the following Friday week. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Prime Minister, what would be the 
course of Business on Tuesday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Motion 
for the Adjournment of the House would 
be made on Tuesday; and, from com- 
munications he had received, he be- 
lieved that that was likely to give rise 
to some discussion in the quarter of the 
House where the hon. Member sat. The 
Parliamentary Elections( Redistribution) 
Bill would be the first Order. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: Am I to un- 
derstand it is proposed to make the first 
Order a Bill which the Minister in 
charge stated that he had no intention 
to take? 

Sir CHARLES W.DILKE: [I must 
correct thatimpression. I said I feared 
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that there would be no chance of taking 


it. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked, whe- 
ther the Parliamentary Elections (Re- 
distribution) Bill being down on the 
Orders, it wou'd not block Supply, and 
thus prevent debate on the Motion to 
go into Supply ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, debate could 
take place on the Motion for the Ad- 
journment of the House. 

Dr. CAMERON asked, what would be 
the Business on Thursday week, when 
the House re-assembled ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Civil 
Service Estimates. 

Str WALTERB.BARTTELOT asked 
fora more definite assurance that the 
Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) 
Bill would not be taken on Tuesday. 

Sim MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
thought it would be most inconvenient 
to have the Seats Bill put down for 
Tuesday. He would ask the right hon. 
Baronet to reconsider his determination 
to put on the Paper a Bill which, he 
said, was very unlikely to be taken. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not think it would be convenient to 
make any pledge on the matter. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board that he yesterday stated that the 
Bill would not be taken again before 
Easter. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that what he stated was that he had 
abandoned the hope of proceeding with 
Schedule 7 before Easter. 

Mr. WARTON said, it was under- 
stood that the Bill would not be taken 
again at all before Easter, and the an- 
swer of the right hon. Baronet was so 
reported in all the papers. 

Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE denied 
that that was what he promised. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked the 
Prime Minister, Whether, having now 
heard the statement of the right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Local 
Government Board, he would put down 
upon the Paper on Tuesday a Bill 
which would merely have the effect of 
obstructing the discussion of other 
Business ; and, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman did not think it would be 
well not to obstruct the discussion of the 
Motion standing on the Paper for 
Tuesday ? 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The Question of 


the hon. Member is argumentative in 
discussing the course of procedure of 
Business, which is entirely in the dis- 
cretion of the Government. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, in answer to 
the argumentative Question of the hon. 
Member, he would say that, unfortu- 
nately, the time of the House was at 
present so occupied that the Government 
could not afford to sacrifice even the 
chance of pressing forward a measure so 
desirable to all Members of the House. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked, at what 
hour the House would meet on Tues- 


day? 
Mr. GLADSTONE replied that the 
House would meet at 2 o’clock. 


ARMY—THE QUEEN’S MESSAGE—THE 
RESERVES. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
should like to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether it is intended that 
the Queen’s Message shall be taken into 
consideration on Monday; and, if so, 
whether it will be the first Order ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I was just about to make a statement on 
this subject. My right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
brought up the Message yesterday, 
fixed the consideration of it nominally 
for Monday; but it will be convenient 
to the House to state that we do not 
propose to ask the House to consider it 
on Monday. The day for its considera- 
tion will be fixed on Monday. Perhaps 
I may be allowed to state what the 
exact position of the matter will be. 
The Proclamation which will be issued 
according to the terms of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Message will have the immediate 
effect of suspending the transfer to 
the Reserves of men throughout the 
Army. It will also suspend the dis- 
charge of men who would otherwise be 
entitled to take their discharge. It will 
enable the Government to call out the 
whole of the Army and Militia Reserves. 
But which classes, or what portion of 
classes, of the Army or Militia Reserves 
it may be desirable to call out shortly is 
still under the consideration of the Mili- 
tary Authorities; and it will be more 
convenient to postpone the consideration 
of the Message until the actual measures 
immediately to be taken have been de- 
cided on. Postponing the consideration 
of the Message will not involve any de- 
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lay in any of the actual measures neces- 
sary to be taken, as, in accordance with 
former precedents, those measures should 
be taken at once. 

Coronet STANLEY : I beg to give 
Notice that, on Monday, I shail ask the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
will be prepared, as soon as possible, to 
state what classes of the Reserve it is 
intended to call out, having regard to 
the fact that all the men of the Keserve 
are liable to be called out, and that it is 
inadvisable that they should give up 
their situations if it is not intended to 
call them out? 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL gave No- 
tice that, on Monday, he would ask the 
noble Marquess, Whether, in face of the 
immense preparations that were taking 
place both in India and in this country, 
Her Majesty’s Government proposed 
that the House should separate for the 
Easter Recess without according to the 
House any information whatever ? 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
RESOLUTION. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Orders of the Day be postponed 
until after the Order of the Day for resuming 
the Adjourned Debate on the Egyptian Loan,” 
—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, he must be 
allowed to express the disappointment 
he felt that, after having secured the 
first place for showing the necessity for 
a Court of Criminal Appeal, he should 
have to give way for a matter which 
was of little interest to anybody. But 
he should take the earliest opportunity 
of reverting to the subject. 


Motion agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— 6 —_ 


EGYPTIAN LOAN. 
COMMITITEE. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 
Question again proposed, 


‘‘ That Her Majesty be authorised to gua- 
rantee the payment of an annuity of three hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand pounds sterling for 
the purpose of a loan, to be raised by the Go- 
vernment of Egypt, in pursuance of the Con- 
vention signed at London on the eighteenth day 
of March 1885, between Her Majesty and the 
Governments of Austria-Hungary, ce, Ger- 
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many, Italy, and Russia, with the authority of 
Turkey ; and that provision be made out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, or 
the growing produce thereof, for the issue of 
such sums of money from time to time, as may 
be required, to pay any sums which may at any 
time be required to fulfil the guarantee of Her 
Majesty in respect of such annuity, conformably 
to the tenor of Her Majesty’s engagement as 
" in the said Convention.” —(Mr. Glad- 
stone. 


Amendment again proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That,’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the proposals for adjusting the finances of 
Egypt contained in the Convention of March 
18th, and the collateral-arrangement, indicated 
in the Papers presented to Parliament, for re- 
gulating, without any previous communication 
to Parliament, the international position of the 
Suez Canal are unsatisfactory, and do not war- 
rant the agreement into which the Government 
have provisionally entered,’ — (Mr. Thomas 
Bruce,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Sir MICHAEL HIOKS-BEACH : 
The proposal which is now under 
the consideration of the Committee has 
been recommended by Her Majesty’s 
Government rather as a financial than 
as a political arrangement. We have 
been warned not to exaggerate the effect 
of this Agreement. On the one hand, 
the serious importance of impending 
bankruptcy in Egypt has been painted 
to us in the darkest colours; on the 
other hand, we have been asked to avert 
that evil, firstly, by consenting to bear 
the burden of an International Guaran- 
tee involving no real liability and no idea 
international interference; secondly, by 
undertaking an inquiry by English 
officials during the next two years into 
the finances of Egypt—an inquiry of a 
kind which, I am afraid, has been going 
on at any time during the past three 
years; and, thirdly, by agreeing to a 
proposal for the appointment of an In- 
ternational Commission of Inquiry at 
the distant date of two years hence, 
under conditions which Her Majesty’s 
Government have endeavoured to show 
may be no real undertaking atall. Now, 
if that be the opinion, or anything like 
the opinion, which the Prime Minister 
entertains of the Agreement which is 
now under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee, I must say that a good deal 
which has hitherto seemed to me unac- 
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countable in his Egyptian policy is to 
some extent explained. We on this side 
of the House, and a good many hon. 
Members on the other side also, look 
upon this Agreement from a different 
point of view. To us it appears a pro- 
posal entering into all the relations 
which exist between England, Egypt, 
and the Great Powers of Europe. It 
seems to be something very like the first 
step on a course which will, as we be- 
lieve, inflict incalculable evils both on 
this country and on Egypt. I should like 
to address to the Committee, in the first 
place, a few observations on the purely 
financial aspect of this question; and 
I hope the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will undertake to explain certain points, 
the nature of which I confess do not 
appear to me at present in any way 
clear. I think some time ago the Prime 
Minister stated that, in his opinion, an 
English guarantee of an Egyptian Loar 
might properly be part of the price of a 
really stable and complete arrangement 
for securing an equilibrium in Egyptian 
finance. Now, is this arrangement 
stable or complete? Has it the slightest 
element of stability about it? Is it 
merely a postponement for a couple of 
years of the day of reckoning, which 
must inevitably come? Is it complete? 
Why, last year, in the London Confer- 
ence, Her Majesty’s Government insisted 
on certain concessions by the bond- 
holders as the minimum to be required. 
Now they have accepted from the bond- 
holders a tax which can in no case 
fall short by less than £140,000 
a-year of the concessions which six 
months ago they thought were the 
least that should be obtained. Not only 
so, but the arrangement with the bond- 
holders is purely conditional. It is 
conditional on the acceptance by some 
person or persons not defined, but who 
may be, of course, an International Tri- 
bunal, of the belief that the state of 
Egyptian finance during the two years 
to which this concession is to extend has 
been such as to require that that contri- 
bution should be made. I will venture 
to say that nothing more indefinite than 
this contribution was ever embodied in 
a financial agreement. There is no real 
certainty that it will ever be made at 
all. More than that, are the provisions 
of this Agreement complete in them- 
selves so far as they affect finance? Is 
there anything to show that the probable 
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Revenues of Egypt during the forth- 
coming two years have been taken into 
consideration, and the deficits which 
must almost certainly accrue as they have 
accrued in past years? I will venture 
to say that if there be any provisions 
made within the terms of the Loan for 
meeting those deficits it is inadequate. 
It is inadequate on the showing of the 
Government themselves; for, as far as 
I can gather from the figures before the 
Committee, the calculations of Revenue 
that have now to be accepted are much 
more akin to those French calculations 
which were rejected at the Conference 
in London, than to the moderate esti- 
mates which commended themselves to 
Sir Evelyn Baring and to the English 
Committee at that Conference, and 
which were reported upon by the Earl 
of Northbrook, when Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner in Egypt, as substantially 
correct. It appears to me that in this 
arrangement, even as regarded from the 
financial point of view, Her Majesty’s 
Government are now preparing fresh 
trouble for Egypt. Is the Revenue of 
Egypt likely to reach even the estimates 
which Sir Evelyn Baring has assented 
to? I should like to read to the Com- 
mittee a short passage from the frag- 
ments of the Earl of Northbrook’s 
Report, which have been presented to 
the House on this subject. The Earl of 
Northbrook states his strong opinion 
that in order to enable Egypt to meet 
the cost of her administration and the 
interest on the Debt— 

‘*It is indispensable she should be set free 

from the trammels which now hamper the action 
of the Government, increase the cost of the admi- 
nistration, and diminish the resources of the 
country.”’ 
Then he goes on to refer to the difficulty 
of taxing foreigners equally with the 
Natives. This is a principle which months 
ago was conceded by the Great Powers, 
and which I am quite ready to acknow- 
ledge the provisions of the Convention 
may enable us to put in satisfactory 
practice. But I will read to the Com- 
mittee his first and third ‘“ incum- 
brances.” He refers to the 

‘* Constitution of the Administrations of the 
Daira and Domain Lands and of the Egyptian 
Railways in the supposed interest of the bond- 
holders,” 
and to 

_ “ Certain Lap mou of the Law of Liquida- 
tion, especially those which debar the Egyptian 
Government from making fiscal in the 
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assigned Provinces and revenues without the 
consent of the Commissioners of the Caisse.” — 
(Egypt. No. 4.(1885), p. 32.) _ 

Now, nothing can .exceed the stress 
which the Earl of Northbrook lays upon 
the injury done to Egypt, in point of 
economy and efficiency, by the composi- 
tion of those Boards of Daira, Domains, 
and Railways, composed as they are of 
Representatives of the three nationalities, 
and by their independence of the Egyp- 
tian Government. It may be said that 
in this Convention the French Govern- 
ment have agreed to discuss this im- 
portant matter with the English Govern- 
ment, and that it is hoped that some 
satisfactory conclusion may be arrived 
at. But in what spirit have the French 
Government undertaken to enter on this 
discussion? It may be found in the 
reply of the French Government to the 
suggestion of Her Majesty’s Government 
on this matter. The French Govern- 
ment, in their counter proposals to those 
of Her Majesty’s Government sent on 
January 17, state— 

“ As regards the Daira and the Domains, the 
Government of the Republic does not think it 
necessary to alter the system at present, as is 
proposed in the Memorandum of the 29th of 
November. From the financial point of view, 
there is no advantage in the Domain Loan being 
amalgamated with the Preference Debt and the 
Daira Loan with the Unified Debt. From the 
administrative point of view, the disadvantages 
resulting from the comparative independence of 
the Administrations of the Domains and the 
Daira are largely compensated for by the gua- 
rantees which these Administrations offer.’’— 
[Ibid., p. 100.] 

It has always been the case throughout 
those negotiations; the French Govern- 
ment have had in view the guarantees 
of the bondholders, and not the promo- 
tion of economy and efficiency in the 
Government of Kgypt. Can we believe 
that it will be really possible for Her 
Majesty’s Government with an Interna- 
tional Commission of Inquiry hanging 
over their heads, upon this important 
question, to arrive at an understanding 
with the French Government, in the next 
two years, the satisfactory settlement 
of which is described by the Earl of 
Northbrook himself as indispensable 
for the safety of Egypt? It seems to 
me that on these points which I have 
touched, and viewed as a merely 
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financial arrangement, this Agreement 
cannot be considered satisfactory ; but 
it is infinitely more important as re- 
garded from the political poiut of view. 
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Last night the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
in the course of a very able speech, re- 
ferred. to the arrangement, which the 
Committee is now asked to sanction, as 
being in the nature of a “‘ compromise.” 
With the exception that some conces- 
sion, the extent of which I have already 
described, has been obtained from the 
bondholders, and that the institution of 
an International Commission of Inquiry 
has been postponed for two years, I 
will venture to say that this arrange- 
ment is not a compromise, but a com- 
plete surrender on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. It bears the most 
wonderful resemblance to a certain 
proposal, which appears from the 
Protocols of the Conferences to have 
been made by the French Govern- 
ment as long ago as the 24th of July 
last. In that proposal I find a sug- 
gestion that there should be a pro- 
visional Egyptian Budget for two years; 
that at the end of that time the Powers 
should examine the Budget for 1887; 
that there should be a preliminary Eng- 
lish inquiry on finance; and that there 
should be a joint guarantee. That was 
the occasion on which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in reply to these pro- 
posals, gave in his memorable answer 
to the Conference, when he said, on the 
part of his Colleagues, as well as of 
himself, that Her Majesty’s Government 
could not expect or ask Parliament to 
agree to a joint guarantee. The noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs last night attempted to 
explain that answer away. He sug- 
gested, in the first place, that it had 
not been accurately reported. Well, 
when we remember the care with which 
all these Protocols are framed, that 
they are submitted to the persons whose 
speeches they report before they are 
confirmed, I think it would almost be 
sufficient to justify me in characterizing 
the suggestion of the noble Lord as one 
that is absolutely unworthy of himself. 
But, more than that, my right hon. 
Friend the Member for King’s Lynn 
(Mr. Bourke) pointed out at once to the 
noble Lord that it is impossible there 
could have been any such mistake in 
this case, because the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer formed 
part of a written Memorandum laid be- 
fore the Conference, and, therefore, 
represented the actual words that were 
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used. When this suggestion was put 
aside, the noble Lord tried another one. 
He seemed to suggest that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer might have 
changed his mind since the date at 
which he expressed the opinion that 
I have quoted, and on this account 
alone—that now some concession has 
been exacted from the bondholders. 
Well, but that does not agree with the 
view which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has himself expressed. Why 
does the right hon. Gentleman now 
agree to the joint guarantee? He told 
the House the other day that the Anglo- 
French Convention of 1855 was a purely 
financial arrangement, which gave the 
guarantors no right to interfere in Tur- 
key, and that, in his mind, this Con- 
vention was precisely like it, and there- 
fore gave no ground for International 
interference. Now, it has been already 
pointed out more than once in the course 
of this debate how completely the cir- 
cumstances of the Anglo-French Oon- 
vention of 1855 differ from those of 
the Convention into which we are 
now asked to enter—how all the re- 
lations of the contracting Powers to 
the country which requires the loan 
are absolutely unique in this case as 
compared with any of those loans or 
guarantees that were dwelt upon at 
such length by the Prime Minister 
yesterday. I should like, Sir, very 
much to know how long Her Majesty’s 
Government retained the opinion that 
was expressed on this matter by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Conference last July. When this pro- 
posal of a joint guarantee was renewed 
in January, did Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment make any attempt to resist it? 
Has there been any correspondence 
between the Powers on this subject? 
And, if so, why has not a single pas- 
sage of the Correspondence been pre- 
sented to Parliament? They could 
have resisted it if they had chosen, and 
successfully resisted it, because when 
the same proposal was made to the 
Conference it was withdrawn by France 
on the objection of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; and even now, in the course 
of the later negotiations, it will be 
clear to anyone who reads the Papers 
that, in the first place, Italy by no 
means anticipated that Her Majesty’s 
Government would accept the joint 
guarantee, and would have been quite 
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prepared to aid them in resisting it; 
in the second place, that Russia was 
not prepared to enter into it to the 
fullest extent; and, in the third place, 
Austria-Hungary declared that if any 
single Power did not join she would 
not join either. Therefore, it is per- 
fectly clear that if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had retained their objections 
to the joint guarantee, they could have 
successfully resisted it. What is the 
real truth of the matter? They did not 
care to try. And why did they not 
care to try? Because, in the words of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, they 
thought that no claim of International 
interference had been brought forward, 
and so there was no occasion to refer to 
it. I should like to argue this point 
very shortly. What is the idea of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
subject? Why, does he think that 
these Foreign Powers would have in- 
curred the liability for this joint gua- 
rantee, unless it be to enable them to 
gain some fresh right of interference in 
Egypt? Can they have done it for the 
benefit of Egypt? Why, it is impos- 
sible, because the sole interest of Egypt 
in the matter is that the loan should be 
raised as cheaply as it can be, and it 
could be raised more cheaply under our 
sole guarantee than in any other way. 
Could they have done it for the benefit 
of this country? Is it likely that these 
Foreign Powers would try to save the 
liability of the British taxpayer in re- 
gard to Egypt? But even if it was, 
there was no reason for them to attempt 
to do so, because the Prime Minister 
has shown that, owing to the peculiar 
nature of the guarantee, it imposes no 
real liability on the guarantors at all. 
There is no reason shown for the action 
of France or the other Powers in 
requiring this joint guarantee un- 
less it be to secure some fresh right 
of interference in Egypt. It does 
secure them that right of interference, 
and why? Because their present right 
is limited by the Law of Liquidation, 
and the Law of Liquidation relates 
simply to those bondholders who hap- 
pen to be subjects of those Powers. 
But it is one thing for those Foreign 
Powers to have the right of interference 
on behalf of their subjects who are 
bondholders, and it is quite another 
thing for them to have the right which 
springs from the fact that they have 
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entered into a joint State guarantee 
of this kind. But the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs seemed to have some inkling 
of this matter in his speech last 
night. He told the Committee that the 
reason for this joint guarantee was a 
natural desire on the part of all the 
Powers not to be left out of the arrange- 
ments that were being made. Did the 
noble Lord ever ask himself what is the 
meaning of that natural desire? Did 
he ever think that its meaning was ex- 
plained by the history of the last 12 
months? The Committee will remem- 
ber the extraordinary differences of opi- 
nion that arose between the English 
and French Governments in reference 
to the interpretation of the provisions 
of the Anglo-French Agreement, that 
gave extended powers to the Caisse. 
Her Majesty’s Government took one 
view on that matter, and M. Ferry 
took quite another. According to the 
French idea, that was no mere af- 
fair of accounts. The agreement was 
one that gave to the Catsse powers of 
disallowance and surcharge, powers 
of superintendence, practically, over 
the finances of Egypt; and, according 
to the words used by M. Ferry him- 
self, the Cuisee, under the new arrange- 
ment, would have nearly all the Powers 
of the old Dual Control, except the 
right of sitting at Cabinet Councils in 
Egypt. What then followed? What 
was the ultimatum presented by France 
to the London Conference? It was 
described by Her Majesty’s Government 
themselves as a scheme that conferred 
on the Commission of the Caisse the 
mastery over the government and affairs 
of Egypt. Will the noble Lord tell 
me that that shows only a desire to 
interfere on the part of a single 
Power? I refer him to the words 
used by the Foreign Secretary. When 
Russia applied to be represented on the 
Commission of the Caisse, what was Earl 
Granville’s answer? He said that this 
request could only be made for political 
reasons. I should like very much to 
hear from some Member of Her Ma- 
a Government some reason for the 
elief which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has expressed that no claim of 
International interference in this matter 
has been brought forward. I think I 
have proved not merely that such claims 
have been made, but that they have 
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been pressed to the utmost extent during 
the past 12 months by the Powers that 
have made them. I should like to be 
told in what way the French proposals 
that were rejected by Her Majesty’s 
Government at the Conference last sum- 
mer were more objectionable than those 
which they have agreed to under this 
Convention? The Prime Minister last 
night said a good deal about the post- 
ponement of the International inquiry. 
Well, we know very well how strongly 
Earl Granville, on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, objected to the im- 
mediate institution of such an inquiry. 
I want to know why is the institution of 
such an inquiry at the end of two years 
less objectionable than at the present 
moment? In some respects it may be 
even more objectionable, because it 
keeps everything in hot water during 
all that time; it prevents anybody sup- 
porting you in reforms; it debars you 
from bringing about any settlement of 
Egyptian affairs, simply because every- 
body knows that you have agreed at the 
end of two years to the institution of a 
tribunal which may practically oust you 
from your position in Egypt. It cannot 
be contended that the inquiry is merely 
financial in its nature; Earl Granville 
himself has contradicted that. He said 
to the Conference that there was hardly 
any question, political or administrative, 
which might not be considered as in- 
directly connected with finance. I was 
surprised to hear the Prime Minister 
state yesterday that there was nothing 
in this Convention that recognized the 
right of interference. Why, Sir, what 
are the terms in which this Commission 
of Inquiry was referred to? The Go- 
vernments agree to institute a general 
inquiry by Representatives of the Powers 
into the financial resources of Egypt, 
with power to suggest the adoption of 
such measures as may appear to be suit- 
able to insure in the future a fresh dis- 
tribution of the resources of that coun- 
try. I say that this proposal was justly 
characterized yesterday by the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Mr. Bruce) as 
a practical supersession of the Govern- 
ment of Egypt. The noble Lord the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs dwelt upon the way in which 
the Egyptian Government were already 
hampered by the powers of the Catsse. 
That was a remarkable argument to 
bring before the Committee in support 
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of a proposal for giving to a Commission 
of Inquiry powers infinitely greater than 
were ever possessed by the Caisse. What 
I fear is, that the joint guarantee, com- 
bined with this proposal for an Inter- 
national inquiry into Egyptian finance, 
is the first step in a course which must 
certainly lead to the internationalization 
of Egypt. Now, is that a result which 
Her Majesty’s Government can contem- 
plate with satisfaction? Why, we know 
very well from the speech of the Prime 
Minister yesterday that it is the last 
thing they desire. Is it a result that 
anybody can desire who sees the effects 
of the intrigues of the Powers in that 
unhappy country during the last half 
century? Is it a policy which can be 
completely executed? I think not, be- 
cause, although the Government may 
neutralize the influence of England in 
Egypt, they cannot induce any other 
Power to share with us the burden of 
defending it, of maintaining law and 
order in it, and of raising those revenues 
with which the bondholders have to be 
satisfied. The Prime Minister put the 
matter very euphemistically yesterday 
when he said that nobody grudges us 
the performance of our duty in Egypt. 
The fact is nobody will lift a little finger 
to help us. All that the Foreign Powers 
have done hitherto has been to reap the 
fruits of our labours, so far as those 
fruits were necessary for their own 
purposes; and to interfere whenever 
our labours threatened to come to 
the point at which they might confer 
good government or prosperity upon 
the unfortunate country itself. Now, 
it seems to me that it is impossible for 
us to give up these duties which we 
have undertaken with reference to 
Egypt. Our interests compel us to per- 
form them, because our interests are 
different in kind and greater in extent 
than the interests of any other Power. 
Then, if that be so, surely it should 
follow that we are also justified ~in 
claiming powers and rights in Egypt 
greater than are possessed by any 
foreign nation. I have often thought 
during the past three years that the Go- 
vernment have attempted to hold power 
in Egypt and avoid responsibility. They 
now seem to be aiming at responsibility 
without power. What are they doing 
in the Soudan? They are about to 
enter on a fresh stage of a bloody and 
hateful war—a war the main purpose of 
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which, and possibly the only purpose 
and justification, is the safety of Egypt ; 
and yet at this very moment they are of 
their own free will taking the first step 
in the surrender of their power for good 
in Egypt itself. I do not know what 
may be the military reasons of the 
Campaign which we are pursuing in 
the Soudan ; but I am confident of this 
—that by such a policy as seems to be 
embodied in this Convention, the Go- 
vernment are destroying their political 
reasons for that Campaign, inasmuch as 
they are taking the first step in the 
surrender not only of the fruits of their 
sacrifices of men and money which has 
been made to such an extent during the 
past three years, but also of all those 
fresh sacrifices which the Government are 
every day calling on the country to incur, 
into the hands of the Committee repre- 
senting Foreign Powers in Egypt. I 
am quite aware that some hon. Members, 
in the vote they will give to-night, will 
not be guided solely by their opinions 
on the merits of this Convention. If it 
were so, the proposals of the Govern- 
ment would be rejected by a very large 
majority. We have heard over and 
over again already—and I have no 
doubt we shall hear to-night —speeches 
from Members on the Ministerial side of 
the House who, from one point of view 
or another, have denounced this Con- 
vention, and yet who are going to vote 
for it. Now, we have heard a good deal 
of what happened as to the Convention 
of 1855. I should like to refer to a 
certain part of those proceedings, which 
appears to me to have very con- 
siderable significance. Considerable op- 
position was offered in this House to 
the terms of that Convention. The op- 
position came not merely from the Uon- 
servative Party, but from those who sat 
on the same side of the House as Lord 
Palmerston, who was then Prime Mi- 
nister. There was a division of great 
importance upon the Convention. Lord 
Palmerston’s Government was saved 
from defeat, and I have no doubt also 
from resignation, by an infinitesimal 
majority. But what was the composi- 
tion of the minority? It included not 
merely the bulk of the Conservative 
Party of that time, but the present 
Prime Minister, with many of those 
able Colleagues who then acted with 
him in political life; and, more than 
that, it included certain hon. Mem- 
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bers below the Gangway, such as Mr. 
Cobden, Mr. Miall, and the senior right 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright), who at that day were indepen- 
dent Radicals indeed. Where is that 
independence now? In those days men 
gave their votes as they thought. Now, 
it seems to me the fashion to throw over 

our opinions in order to keep your 
Party in Office. I should like to read 
to the House the appeal which the pre- 
sent Prime Minister made to it with re- 
gard to this vote upon the Anglo-French 
Convention— 

‘The terms of the Convention contemplate 

the exercise of free discretion on the part of the 
House of Commons; and as they leave you the 
exercise of that free discretion, they leave you 
charged with a full responsibility.’’—(3 Han- 
sard, [139] 1232-3.) 
Will he repeat those words now? And, 
if he were to do so, would hon. Members 
behind him act upon them? It may be 
a great evil to overthrow a Government. 
Probably few men in this House are less 
anxious than I am to turn the Govern- 
ment out of Office; but there would be 
a greater evil than the overthrow of the 
Government, and that would be if this 
House should lose its independence of 
action upon these great questions, and 
should deprive itself of all practical use- 
fulness in the conduct of public affairs. 
Hon. Members may think—though I do 
not say that the argument has been put 
into words — that we are not free in 
the vote we are about to give, because 
of the opinions and action of Foreign 
Powers. I was very gratified to hear 
the statement made by the Prime Mi- 
nister last night, when he said that in 
this matter— 

“The interests and views of the Powers are 
one, and they are cordially united with us in 
the desire to ascertain and rectify the condition 
of Egyptian finance.”’ 

That was a delightful picture which I 
had not anticipated from my previous 
perusal of the Blue Books. It had oc- 
curred to me, when reading the Papers 
which have been laid on the Table, that 
the Prime Minister, who, when in Op- 
position, made it a cardinal point of his 
policy to promote the Concert of Europe 
in Eastern affairs, had on this occasion 
promoted, no doubt, a Concert of Europe, 
but a Concert of Europe against his own 
country. I read with humiliation, I 
admit, those passages in which Earl 
Granville plaintively bleated out his. com- 
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— of delay on the part of Foreign 
owers in the consideration of the pro- 
posals of Her Majesty’s Government, 
when, all the time, these very Powers 
were discussing and settling among 
themselves a question of vital impor- 
tance to English interests, without 
even the knowledge of the English Go- 
vernment. It was not pleasant to see 
how futile was the remonstrance which 
Earl Granville made against the institu- 
tion of this International inquiry—futile 
because it had been previously agreed to 
—and now, even the place of the meeting 
of the Conference on the Suez Canal was 
settled by the Powers behind his back. 
I confess all this gave me an impression 
of the isolation of this country which 
is painful indeed. But such ideas must 
be quite baseless; for we know, from 
the speech of the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
that this Convention is the favourite 
child of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The noble Lord spoke of it as the 
dawning of a better day for the future 
of Egypt. If that is so, and if the 
Government have adopted it because 
they like it, we are certainly free in our 
consideration of it. Then, what is there 
in the Convention which necessitates its 
acceptance? They repeat the original 
argument that immediate action is ne- 
cessary because Egypt is bankrupt, and 
that something awful will happen in 
the month of April unless the House of 
Commons endorses the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The absurdity 
of such a suggestion was yesterday 
exposed by the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Mr. Bruce), the Chairman of 
the Ottoman Bank, the highest autho- 
rity in the House, and perhaps in the 
country, on the subject. He pointed out 
how obvious it was that those bankers, 
who from time to time had advanced as 
much money as the Egyptian Govern- 
ment required pending those negotia- 
tions, would be perfectly ready to make 
similar advances pending the considera- 
tion of this matter in the English Par- 
liament. Then we are told that the 
financial situation is bad and must be 
remedied. Of course it is bad; of course 
it must be remedied. But the question 
before the Committee is, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have chosen the 
best way to remedy it? The noble Lord 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs asked us last night — ‘‘ What 
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good we should get by rejecting this 


nvention?’” I will tell him. We 
should maintain the influence of Eng- 
land in Egypt. Again, the noble Lord 
asked—‘‘ How would the rejection of 
the Convention benefit the Fellaheen ?” 
Again, I will tell him, because the main- 
tenance of English influence in Egypt is 
the only hope the Fellaheen have of ob- 
taining a good and just government. 
The noble Lord told us that its rejection 
would not injure the bondholders. I have 
no sympathy with the bondholders; but 
I say no policy could be more foolish for 
this country than to attempt to injure 
the legal interests of the bondholders. 
The noble Lord went on to say—‘‘ If 
you reject this Convention, what will 
happen?” I will tell himagain. Par- 
liament will maintain—I may say will 
recover—freedom of action in Egyp- 
tian affairs which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have bartered away for a mess 
of pottage. And I think it would use 
that freedom in a wiser way than 
their boasted freedom of action at 
the close of the Conference has been 
used by Her Majesty’s Government. 
They seem to me to have been led by a 
nervous apprehension of financial lia- 
bility to set up afresh those claims to 
foreign interference in Egypt which had 
—— fallen into abeyance, and to 
ave obtained nothing in return except 
this conditional contribution from the 
bondholders. To my mind it would be 
infinitely better for us to have taken the 
whole responsibility of guaranteeing this 
loan, which the Prime Minister has con- 
clusively shown could impose no real 
burden upon the taxpayers of this coun- 
try. It would even have been better, 
if it had been necessary, to have given 
to the bondholders all that they are 
legally entitled to in the way of interest 
under the Law of Liquidation, than to 
agree to conditions which will destroy 
our power for good in Egypt; which will 
sacrifice English interests, which will 
prevent—or, at any rate, indefinitely 
defer — the establishment of good go- 
vernment and prosperity in that unfor- 
tunate country, and which, from the 
complications almost certain to follow 
the institution of a Commission of In- 
ternational Inquiry, may, too possibly, 
land us in a European war. I know 
there are difficulties in our way. I 
do not underrate them; but, to my 
mind, all those difficulties are the 
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outcome of the incapacity and irreso- 
lution which have characterized the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
difficulties will continue and increase 
until that policy is changed. They will 
not be removed by the acceptance of this 
Convention ; but its rejection would, at 
least, save this country from the first 
step in a path of incalculable danger and 
disaster to Egypt and to the Empire. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The right 
hon. Baronet commenced his speech by 
saying that he and the Party he repre- 
sents approach this subject from a 
totally different standpoint from that 
occupied by Her Majesty’s Government. 
I think the speech to which we have 
just listened is a sufficient proof of the 
truth of what he said; although I am 
not quite certain whether he himself 
has appreciated the most important 
point of divergence between the two 
sides of the House. In the course of 
his own speech, and of the debate which 
took place yesterday, that difference has 
been completely disclosed ; and it shows 
in Gentlemen opposite a totally different 
view of the spirit and temper in which 
nations ought to enter into such negotia- 
tions as those in which we have been 
engaged. Her Majesty’s Government 
thought that they had claims to make 
upon other Powers, which those Powers 
were legally entitled to refuse; and, 
therefore, they considered that the sub- 
ject of negotiation was a matter for the 
courteous and considerate interchange of 
opinion, and probable also for mutual 
concessions. But if I understand the 
language on the other side, the right 
hon. Gentleman maintains that we ought 
to have made demands, and insisted upon 
their acceptance—[ ‘Oh!’ |—that ourfirst 
proposition should have been an ultima- 
tum from which we would abate no- 
thing, not even one jot, in considera- 
tion of the claims and rights of the 
Powers with whom we treated. | ‘ Oh, 
oh!’’} Isee hon. Gentlemen opposite 
do not like to have their own views pre- 
sented to them in that way ; but I have 
provided myself with some extracts from 
the speeches which they have delivered, 
and which justify me in what I have 
said. The hon. Member for Portsmouth 
(Mr. Bruce) referred at some length to 
what he called the exceptional position 
of this country ; and he based upon that 
exceptional position the argument that 
by our sacrifices we were entitled to 
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ignore the rights of other Powers, and 
to set aside the Law of Liquidation, 
which he describes as the supersession of 
the Egyptian Government. Now, we 
have been told that we have humiliated 
the country—[ Opposition cheers |—that 
we have ignored British interests, and 
considered only the interests of Foreign 
Powers. Yes; and it appears that our 
crime consists in this—that we have not 
violently abrogated the solemn obliga- 
tions which you yourselves were the per- 
sons to contract. It is to you we owe 
the Law of Liquidation, a damnosa 
hereditas; and yet you now complain 
because we did not, under circumstances 
of greater difficulty than when you con- 
sented to the law, violently abrogate it. 
The hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. 
Onslow) went further. He said that 
after the first shot we fired at Alexandria 
we ought to have known that Egypt 
should be ours. The hon. Member for 
West Gloucestershire (Mr. Ackers), who 
made a speech in some portions uninten- 
tionally humorous, said it was our duty 
as a Government to say, with all the 
sense of duty that power gives, that it 
was our intention to do what we thought 
fit—that is to say, to ignore the rights 
of other Powers. I want to know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last accepts the views put forward on the 
part of his Party? ‘The right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself went nearly as far. He 
said that we should be justified in 
* exacting ’’—that was the word he used 
with reference to our negotiations with 
the Great Powers—rights greater than 
those which any other Power possessed. 
All I say to that is that I think a very 
great change will come over our foreign 
relations for the future if they are to be 
conducted in this style. But it is not in 
this case alone that we are asked to do 
so. We are blamed because we are 
willing to concede to other nations 
something of what they demand on 
questions that have arisen—for instance, 
with reference to the French Expedition 
in Madagascar, and to the French War 
in China; we are told that we have 
humbled ourselves by yielding to the 
demands of Prince Bismarck, and there 
are Gentlemen who wish that we should 
send an ultimatum to Russia on the 
question of Afghanistan. I want to 
know whether Gentlemen opposite, who 
have some experience of Office and of 
official responsibility, approve of this 
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policy ; and whether they think it would 
be wise—I do not say whether it would 
be right—for us to oppose an obstinate 
resistance to the claims of other Powers 
—each in turn—upon points on which 
the Powers are most sensitive, and to 
defy and insult collective Europe in this 
matter of Egypt? If that be so, to vary 
a well-known expression, I will only say 
C'est magnifique, mais c'est la guerre. 
[Laughter from the Opposition.| I hope 
the House will mark the spirit in which 
that remark is greeted. That is the 
spirit in which Gentlemen and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite desire that our 
relations with Foreign Powers should be 
carried on, and I am very glad to bring 
out this, because, after all, our whole 
discussion must turn upon that. If we 
are entitled in our negotiations with 
other Powers to say that we intend to 
have this or that, and that we will take 
no denial, then I admit that our nego- 
tiation is a failure, because we have 
never represented that we have got all 
that we desire. We have represented 
it as a bargain, in which we have con- 
ceded something, and have been met by 
reciprocal concessions on the other side. 
I would ask the Committee to consider 
what alternative is before them? We 
have some right to complain of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down. I know it is cus- 
tomary to say that an Opposition is not 
called upon to formulate a policy—that 
a physician is not called upon to pre- 
scribe until he is asked. But in discuss- 
ing this Convention, the Committee are 
not in possession of all the facts until 
the views of the Opposition are made 
known. We cannot stand where we 
are. Something must be done. If you 
do not like what we have done, you are 
bound to tell us what we ought to have 
done, or what you would have done if 
you occupied our seats. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, has not given us 
the least indication as to what he would 
do in our place. He turned with some 
asperity to my hon. Friends behind me, 
and accused them of voting against their 
convictions, in order to — the Go- 
vernment in Office. I might as well 
accuse the right hon. Gentleman of 
concealing his convictions in order to 
gain Office. In the absence of any 
explanation of his real views, I put it to 
the Committee that there are practically 
only two alternatives to the course which 
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we have pursued. The first is, that we 
should guarantee the Egyptian Debt, 
and practically annex Egypt. Does the 
right hon. Gentleman accept that alter- 
native? Is that the policy which he 
would substitute for that which we put 
before the House? I admit that there 
is something to be said for such a 
policy. It would be vigorous enough 
even to please the hon. Member for Eye. 

Mr. AsumEAvD-Bartietr: No.] Well, 

am very sorry if I have done the hon. 
Member an injustice. But there would 
be something to be said for such a 
policy. A proposition of that kind would 
relieve us at once from immediate finan- 
cial embarrassment in Egypt. With 
English credit to support Egypt in such 
circumstances, there would be no reason 
to call upon the bondholders to make 
any sacrifice. Thus weshould conciliate 
the bondholder, and the bondholder is a 
very important person. He is a person 
who must be conciliated; he has a great 
deal of influence, if not in the Councils 
of this country, at all events in the 
Councils of Europe, and his silence or 
assent might materially affect our nego- 
tiations. The hon. Member for South 
Northumberland (Mr. Grey) told us yes- 
terday that he believed that some such 
proposal would be approved by 99 out 
of 100 Englishmen if the matter were 
placed before them fairly; and I believe 
that he proposes to devote the next two 
years of his life to convincing his consti- 
tuency of the desirability of this step. 
I tell my hon. Friend candidly that I do 
not think that two years will be too 
long a time to devote to that purpose. 
I am afraid that he will have even 
more difficulty than he has already ex- 
perienced in his endeavour to convince 
the public in connection with another 
matter. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY: What I said 
was that 99 out of 100 persons would be 
prepared to incur a small money sacrifice 
rather than see established in Egypt a 
Multiple Control. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I think my 
hon. Friend said much more than that. 
It is all very well to talk about a small 
money sacrifice ; but if my hon. Friend 
knows that it would only be a small 
sacrifice, he knows a good deal more 
than the financiers, who have considered 
the question. The hon. Member talked 
about taking the advice of Prince Bis- 
marck, and of leasing Egypt from 
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Turkey. That is the policy of the ad- 
vantage of which the hon. Member is 
going to persuade his constituents ; but 
I believe that the people are opposed to 
it, and that they are prepared to re- 
pudiate any Government who should 
become responsible for the annexation 
of Egypt. But I go further. Supposing 
my hon. Friend convinces this country, 
are the difficulties of the case at an end? 
No; for we have other countries to con- 
vince. Then my hon. Friend talked 
about taking a lease from the Sultan; 
but is the Sultan willing to grant a 
lease? Up to the present time we have 
not found him at all practicable in con- 
nection with questions affecting his 
relations with Egypt. But even sup- 
posing we overcame the reluctance of 
the Sultan, how are we to overcome the 
objection of other Powers? Prince 
Bismarck might make no objection ; but 
the Government of France would object ; 
and if it did not carry its objection to 
such a pitch as to make it a easus belli, a 
bitter, rankling feeling would, at any 
rate, be generated between the two 
countries, ready to break out at the first 
convenient opportunity. I hold that 
any such scheme as that to which I have 
been referring would not only be inex- 
pedient, but almost impracticable. The 
only other alternative that I can see is 
to allow Egypt to go into bankruptcy, 
and that alternative will, perhaps, com- 
mend itself to a different class of mind, 
such as that possessed by the hon. Mem- 
bers for Kirkcaldy and Northampton 
(Sir George Campbell and Mr. Labou- 
chere). Under such circumstances, the 
bondholders would suffer for their im- 
prudent investments, and very few per- 
sons would sympathize with them in 
their suffering. But if the country went 
into bankruptcy, just consider what 
would happen. KEither the cost of ad- 
ministration must fall into arrear, and 
the whole country get into a state of 
anarchy, or if we hold, as we well may, 
that the cost of the Government was 4 
first charge on the Revenue, then the 
payment of the bondholders must be 
stopped, the Law of Liquidation must 
be broken, and in that case it is perfectly 
certain that the various Governments 
acting on behalf of their subjects would 
move the Caisse to proceed in the Inter- 
national Tribunals against the Members 
of the Government of Egypt who had 
counselled or allowed this tooccur. We 
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know what the results of such an appeal 
would be. Execution would issue 
against the property of the persons 
forming the Government of Egypt, and 
that execution would be operative unless 
the Government of England were to 
step in and say that it should not be; 
unless, in other words, we were to de- 
clare in a high-handed manner that we 
should not allow the judgment of the 
Court and the provisions of Treaties to 
be observed. In that case, we should 
be in absolute conflict with the whole of 
Europe; there would not be one of the 
Powers that would not have a clear 
casus belli against this country. [‘‘ Oh!” | 
We should have broken International 
obligations and repudiated Treaties, 
and every Power which is a party to 
those Treaties would have a casus belli 
against us. It is quite conceivable that 
the Powers of Europe might combine 
and address an instant demand to us, 
asking that we should either allow the 
judgment of the Court to be operative, 
and the debts due to their nationalists 
to be paid, or that we should stand out 
of the way and evacuate Egypt. In 
that event, we should either have to 
evacute Egypt, coerced by and at the 
demand of Foreign Powers, and with 
the knowledge that our place would be 
immediately taken by one or other of 
them, and that the interests which it 
had hitherto been our policy to guard 
would be dependent for the future upon 
their goodwill and pleasure, or we 
should find ourselves opposed to a united 
Europe. If such a step should ever be- 
come necessary, it ought not to be con- 
templated by any sensible or reasonable 
Government until every other peaceable 
means of avoiding it has been exhausted. 
Under these circumstances we are 
brought back to the third alternative, 
that which we have adopted, that of 
entering into an agreement with Powers 
who are entitled to rights similar to ours. 
If the Government were justified in 
entering into negotiations with the 
Powers for the purpose of making a 
bargain, then what the Committee have 
now to do is to look at the bargain as 
business men, reasonably and impar- 
tially, and to consider, not merely whe- 
ther it gives us everything that we could 
possibly desire, but whether, on the 
whole, it affords us substantial advan- 
tages, and whether it is the best that we 
could have expected under the cireum- 
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stances. It is in that light that I pro- 
pose to count up our gains and losses in 
this matter, and to examine what ground 
there is for the exaggerated langua 

in which the so-called surrender of the 
Government has been described. We 
have made concessions; but other Go- 
vernments have made sacrifices at least 
equal in importance. That has been 
especially the case with the Government 
of France ; and we are bound to acknow- 
ledge and reciprocate their concessions 
in asimilar spirit. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman referred to one or two points in 
his detailed criticisms of the Agreement 
which I should Jike to allude to in the 
outset. He said that there was no pro- 
vision for deficits which had accrued, 
and which might accrue, before the ex- 
piration of two years. But there is con- 
nected with the loan of £9,000,000 a 
provision which covers not only the 
whole of the deficits which have accrued, 
but also the deficit expected to accrue in 
1885. Although the deficits for 1886 
and 1887 are not specifically provided 
for in the loan, yet power is taken to 
make a loan of £1,000,000 by the Go- 
vernment of Egypt to meet them, which 
sum, I suppose, would provide for any- 
thing we have the slightest reason to 
suppose could possibly accrue in the 
shape of deficits. It was also com- 
plained that there was no provision 
made for the reform of the Daira and 
Domains, on which the Earl of North- 
brook laid such stress in his Report. It 
is quite true that is not the subject of 
the present Convention; but we are 
much more sanguine than right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, because we believe 
that if this Convention goes on we shall 
be met fairly by the Caisse in reference to 
those important matters. Now, I willjust 
ask the House to follow me while I point 
out the concessions we have made. They 
may all be measured by the difference 
between this Convention, as it stands, 
and the first proposals made to the 
London Conference in July, 1884. In 
the first place, they consist in the gene- 
ral guarantee for the loan which has 
been substituted for the single guarantee 
of Great Britain. I shall return to that 
directly, though I only mention it in 
passing now. Of the same kind is the 
assent of Great Britain to the inquiry 
which is to be conducted at the end of 
two years if, unfortunately, the deficit 
should continue so long. Well, all I 
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can say of that is that we have never 
contemplated a permanent settlement of 
Egyptian finance, or permanent sacri- 
fices to be imposed upon the bond- 
holders. We have always thought that 
the difficulty in which Egypt has been 
placed was essentially temporary, and 
that if Egypt had time she would pro- 
bably be able out of her own resources 
to pay off the whole of her liabilities, 
and therefore we have rever thought 
of making a permanent arrangement, 
though we have never resisted the pro- 

sals made to us that if further sacri- 

ces were required from the bond- 
holders, the Government who repre- 
sented them should be entitled to make 
a further financial inquiry, such as has 
already taken place. Then, the third 
point was that the cost of the Army of 
Occupation had been reduced from the 
estimated sum, £300,000, which was 
asked in 1884, to £200,000, the esti- 
mated sum under the present Conven- 
tion. And let me say this, although it 
has not attracted so much attention from 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, by far the 
greatest concession we have made is 
that we have accepted a sacrifice of 5 
per cent on the interest on the loan in 
place of a sacrifice of one-half of the 
dividend, which would have amounted 
on the average to something like 11 per 
cent, which we asked in the first in- 
stance. That is a great sacrifice which 
we have had to make in behalf of the 
unfortunate taxpayers of Egypt, be- 
cause of the influence which the bond- 
holders have been able to exert in these 
negotiations. These are the whole of 
the concessions we have made—there 
are four of them. I have endeavoured 
to state them frankly, and I admit them 
to be concessions. But now, let me 
ask the Committee to look at the con- 
cessions that have been made to us, 
which are more numerous and quite 
as important as any that we have 
made. In the first place, we have got 
what I consider to be a very great 
eoncession—we have got the principle of 
the taxation of the bondholders con- 
ceded. At first, the French maintained 
the argument that there was no deficit 
at all; that the Revenues of Egypt could 

roduce £600,000 a-year more than we 

ad estimated; and that there was no 
ground whatever for asking for any 
sacrifice to be imposed on the bond- 
holders. They still maintain that Egypt 
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was solvent; but in deference to the 
pressure put upon them by us they have 
yielded and made this concession, and 
agree to a taxation of 5 per cent. I[ 
wonder that hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who represented every concession made 
by this country to anybody else as 
humiliation and degradation, who blush 
whenever we give up anything in fair 
negotiation—I wonder what they would 
think if the French Parliament were to 
treat this concession in the same way, 
and say that M. Ferry and his Govern- 
ment were disgraced by their conduct in 
weakly yielding, and that they had 
been coerced by the pressure which 
Great Britain had put upon them. 
Well, then, the second point that has 
been admitted, to which I have not 
heard a single reference in this debate, 
is that the Great Powers have agreed 
to the equal taxation of foreigners. That 
is a concession of the very utmost im- 
portance. I should think that of all the 
iniquities under which Egypt has had 
to suffer in consequence of past Inter- 
national interference, there is none 
greater than that which has allowed 
foreigners to escape all taxation, while 
the poorest of the Fellaheen had to pay. 
Then, in the third place, although we 
have agreed to diminish the estimated 
cost of the Army of Occupation, the 
French have altered their Estimate from 
£120,000 to £200,000, and have met us 
half-way in the matter. Of course, it 
is a matter of an Estimate; and I am 
bound to say that if the Forces of Egypt 
returned to their normal condition, I see 
no reason whatever why £200,000 should 
not be accounted sufficient for the Army 
of Occupation. Another concession is in 
regard to the Suez Canal. In the first 
instance, the French demanded that the 
deduction from the interest of the Suez 
Canal should be 1 per cent. Now, we 
receive 5 per cent interest on the Suez 
Canal, 3} per cent of which we regarded 
as interest, and 14 percent as Sinking 
Fund. The French demanded that the 
Sinking Fund should be suspended; but, 
as a matter of fact, they have reduced 
their demand to 4 percent. And that 
is the whole of the sacrifice England 
has been asked to make with regard to 
the matter of the Suez Canal. Then, 
another point, which is of some import- 
ance, is with regard to the new loan of 
£9,000,000. The French, in the first 
instance, required that the loan should 
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be issued for £6,000,000 only, and that 
there should be no Sinking Fund; but, 
under the present arrangement, the sum 
allotted for the service of the new loan 
is sufficient to provide for a Sinking Fund 
which will provide for the total extinc- 
tion of the loan, in what, at all events 
in the history of nations, is a reasonable 
time. Then, again, the Powers pro- 
posed that Egypt should be called upon 
to pay interest upon the indemnities for 
the Alexandria. disturbances; but that 
proposal was never supported by the 
French Government, and had been with- 
drawn by the Powers, and does not ap- 
pear in the Convention. And, lastly, a 
matter of very great importance, the 
French and the Powers have agreed to 
substitute an inquiry at the end of two 
years, if the deficit should continue, for 
—what they asked for in the first in- 
stance—an immediate inquiry. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite actually 
declared that an inquiry at the end of 
two years was worse than an inquiry at 
the present moment. But an inquiry 
now would take away from us all free- 
dom of action whatsoever ; and for such 
an inquiry to have gone on while we 
were supreme in the occupationjof Egypt 
would, undoubtedly, have had the effect 
of weakening our influence in the Egyp- 
tian Government and that of the Eng- 
lishmen who are now advising and, to 
some extent, controlling it. But at the 
end of two years a period will have 
elapsed during which we shall have had 
an opportunity of doing what we can to 
restore Egyptian finance to a proper 
position; and I confess I think this 
concession is one of the most important 
of those obtained in the course of these 
negotiations. Again, the Powers have 
not only condoned the illegality com- 
mitted when the Sinking Fund was sus- 
pended by the Earl of Northbrook’s 
advice, but they have actually legalized 
the suspension of the Sinking Fund fora 
term of years. Now, I ask whether, 
after we have received all these conces- 
sions, it is fair to say that we are humi- 
liated by the concessions we have made, 
where, as a matter of fact, we have got 
at least as much as we have given? 
Now, Sir, I come to a very important 
point. It is said—‘‘ You may have ob- 
tained advantages by this Agreement, 
but you have purchased them too dearly, 
because you have re-established or ex- 
tended the right of International inter- 
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ference and International control.’ Now, 
I cannot help thinking that in the whole 
argument of the Opposition in this mat- 
ter there is a fallacy, or, at all events, 
an omission, which vitiates its import- 
ance. Hon. Members opposite argued 
as if we had tabula rasa to deal with; 
as if Egypt were a free avd independent 
country, and that we had deliberately 
established some right of interference 
by foreigners. As a matter of fact, 
Egypt is the creature of International 
interference. International rights of 
interference exist at the present time, 
and always have existed. They have 
given rise to the Law of Liquidation, 
and to International Tribunals, and they 
are the origin and foundation of all the 
troubles in which we find ourselves, and 
of all the proceedings which we are now 
asking the House to sanction. It is 
absurd for the Opposition to leave out 
of sight the position in which we find 
ourselves, and to treat these so-called 
International rights as if they were al- 
together a new creation. I should like 
to call the attention of the House to the 
way in which this matter is regarded 
abroad. I notice a letter in The Times 
from its Correspondent at Vienna, in 
which he says— 


“The Powers having always considered their 
right of interference as incontestable deem it 
superfluous to deduce a new title as to that right 
from the collective guarantee which they have 
assumed for the Egyptian loan.’’ 


Again and again this right of interfer- 
ence has been exercised by the Powers. 
I might refer to the events which led to 
the Law of Liquidation, when Prince 
Bismarck, in order to protect the rights 
of German bondholders, interfered on 
their behalf, and made an instrument of 
the Egyptian Courts for this purpose. 
I should also like to point out another 
instance of the exercise of this right of 
interference which is more germane; 
because it may be said that things are 
now very different from what they were 
when Prince Bismarck interfered in the 
above instance, owing to the sacrifices 
we have made, and to the English occu- 
pation of Egypt at the present time. 
The interference to which I am goin 

to allude took place the other day, an 

during the present occupation of Egypt 
by British troops. The Earl of North- 
brook found it necessary to advise the 
suspension of the Sinking Fund. The 
Egyptian Exchequer would otherwise 
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have been bankrupt, and there was not 
time to consult the Powers. We know 
from their own statements that the ne- 
cessity of that step was admitted by all 
the Powers; yet when the Earl of North- 
brook took that step all the Powers pro- 
tested; International relations at once 
became strained. The Courts were ap- 
pealed to, and a judgment was obtained, 
which would probably have led to fur- 
ther grave complications if the matter 
had not been disposed of by the present 
settlement. Under these circumstances, 
it would be absurd and idle to deny that 
the right and pretext of interference on 
the part of the Great Powers existed 
long before this Convention was entered 
into. It is said, why do the Powers ask 
that they may be allowed to join in this 
guarantee, if it does not give them a 
right of interference, which we know 
some of them have desired? But I 
would ask what authority is there for 
saying that the Great Powers of Europe 
had any desire for this collective gua- 
rantee? On the contrary, it appears 
that the Great Powers, with one excep- 
tion, were absolutely indifferent on the 
matter. The right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site has, indeed, made that a ground of 
complaint against us. He says that if 
we had held out France would have 
been alone, and that the other Great 
Powers may be dismissed from the 
argument; and he says that this is a 
concession to France, and to France 
alone, that we have made. The right 
hon. Gentleman says we might have 
successfully resisted the demands of 
France. Perhaps we might; but we 
did not think that it was of sufficient 
importance to resist this concession to 
France. We found that France attached 
the utmost importance to this matter, 
and that, having regard to the fact of 
its special connection with Egypt in the 
past, this was to some extent a matter 
of amour propre, and that she desired to 
have her position with regard to Egypt 
recognized. Therefore we made the 
concession frankly, and we made it be- 
cause we thought it was not of the 
slightest importance, and did not in the 
slightest degree increase the right of 
interference which France or any other 
Power previously possessed. I will only 
call attention to the fact that while in 
the absence of any agreement the right 
of interference in the financial concerns 
of Egypt might arise to-morrow if there 
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was a failure to pay the last farthing 
due to the creditors of Egypt, the right 
of interference under this Agreement 
does not arise unless there is a failure 
to pay £300,000 annually out of a 
Revenue of £9,000,000. It is evident, 
therefore, that the right of interference 
is almost illusory. It is impossible to 
suppose that a Revenue of £9,000,000 
can be so much reduced as not to be 
able to meet a first charge of £300,000. 
It has been said that an inquiry is to 
take place two years hence. But that 
inquiry is only to be held if we fail to 
find £200,000 additional out of the 
Revenue of £9,000,000. Butif we have 
good luck we certainly ought to be able 
to find that surplus of £200,000. In 
that event no demand for an inquiry 
will hold good. If, however, all the 
resources should fail, and there should 
be at the end of two years a further 
deficit, and consequently a further de- 
mand upon the bondholders, even then 
all we have admitted is the principle 
that an inquiry of some kind should be 
held—an inquiry such as has been held 
again and again into the state of Egyp- 
tian finances, similar to the inquiry 
which preceded the Law of Liquidation 
—an inquiry solely into the financial 
situation, such as took place in 1876, 
1879, and which accompanied the Lon- 
don Conference the other day. I would 
like to sum up the case as I venture to 
put it before the House on the part of 
the Government. First, I say that this 
Agreement presents considerable, sub- 
stantial, and important advantages to 
the Egyptian taxpayers and to the 
Egyptian Government. In the second: 

lace, I say that it relieves the English 

overnment from present embarrass- 
ment ; that it gives us a breathing space 
of two years, in which to look about us, 
and in which to carry out much-needed 
financial reforms; that the concessions 
we have admittedly made to the suscep- 
tibilities, if you like to call them such, 
or to the rights and demands of the 
other Powers, have been fully and more 
than balanced by the concessions the 
other Powers have made to us. I say 
we have not created any new right of 
interference; that we have not estab- 
lished any new title to political or 
financial control ; and I say, lastly, that 
the Agreement that we present to the 
House is the best that could have been 
obtained by any diplomatic representa- 
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tions, and without the risk of breaking 
with all the Powers of Europe. I have 
pointed out that the only alternative 
was the bankruptcy of Egypt, or the 
assumption of enormous liabilities upon 
the English taxpayers; and I have 
endeavoured to show that both these 
alternatives would have involved us in 
the gravest complications, and this at a 
time when, as all hon. Members must 
feel, it is certainly not desirable to 
multiply causes of offence to the other 
Great Powers of Europe. Now, what 
is the policy of the Opposition? Have 
they any policy at all? Will they dis- 
close it now, even at the last moment, 
and tell us what it is they propose? The 
only indication I have had from the 
Front Bench opposite on this point is 
contained in the speech of the right hon. 
and learned Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) delivered at 
Darlington on Wednesday, and reported 
in The Times of yesterday, in the course 
of which he said— 

**One would expect that the Ministers of 
England would unflinchingly insist on the 
patent and mandatory part of England’s position 
and influence in Egypt.”’ 


If these words have any meaning—if 
they are not mere empty and vain 
bluster, as is much of the language used 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite—they mean 
that we are to disregard International 
rights; that Treaties are to be broken 
by us; that Europe is to be defied; and 
that the standard of action of this 
country is to be measured by its own 
convenience and its own interests. That 
is a policy unworthy of a great nation 
which desires to obtain respect, and 
which would be respected in proportion 
as it regards the just rights of others. 
I believe it is a policy that the House of 
Commons will reject; and I am quite 
convinced that it is a policy which the 
great majority of the nation will abso- 
lutely repudiate. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
that they had again been told that all 
their misfortunes were due to the Dual 
Control. That Dual Control continued 
for a considerable time after the present 
Government came into Office, and re- 
ceived the approval of the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and other Mem- 
bers of the Government. He thought 
it came strangely from the right hon. 
Gentleman, at the present moment, to 
take to the Government the oredit of 
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having done away with this Dual Con- 
trol, which he said was so prejudicial to 
Egypt, and yet in the same breath to 
tell the Committee that it was to be to 
the advantage of the country to establish 
a Multiple Control. The right hon. 
Gentleman had given the Committee a 
variation of a quotation—‘‘C’est magni- 
Jique, mais est la guerre;” but he com- 
mended to the consideration of the right 
hon. Gentleman another rendering of the 
phrase—‘‘Ce n’est pas magnifique, mate 
c'est la guerre.” He thought this quota- 
tion was more suited to the policy which 
the Government was adopting; because 
if anything was calculated to bring about 
war it was the cowardly policy of con- 
cession of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man was @ distinguished advocate. He 
would go a step further, and say to the 
right hon. Gentleman that the policy he 
now advocated was one of giving up 
everything without receiving anything 
adequate in exchange for the conces- 
sions made. The policy of the Govern- 
ment was to receive nothing, but to give 
away that which was intrusted to their 
keeping. It was a reversal of Prince 
Bismarck’s motto—‘‘ Do ut des;” the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government was 
—‘‘ Do ut eapias.” It appeared that the 
House of Commons was to bejockeyed into 
accepting an Agreement which the com- 
mon sense of the country repudiated. 
The right hon. Gentleman had told the 
Committee that their position in Egypt 
was the same as that of the other Powers. 
That was a point on which he joined 
issue with the right hon. Gentleman. 
That argument underlay the whole 
fallacy, the whole absurdity, and he 
might say the whole imbecility of the 
Government policy. Their position was 
unique with regard to Egypt. Their in- 
terest in Egypt was different from that 
of any other Power; but this was what 
Her Majesty’s Government would not 
recognize. The interest which they had 
in Egypt had always been paramount, 
inasmuch as it was necessary for Eng- 
land, if she was to hold India, that she 
should command the high road to India. 
Napoleon I. had said that ‘‘ the Power 
that commands Egypt commands India.” 
What was said by Napoleon I. was 
equally true now. He could not, there- 
fore, conceive why dust should be thrown 
not only in the eyes of the House of 
Commons, but in the eyes of the people, 
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simply a question of bankruptcy or non- 
bankruptcy in Egypt; and that all the 
Powers being equally interested with 
England, and England being equally in- 
terested with them, they were bound to 
carry outthis Agreement for fear of offend- 
ing them. Why did the Conference break 
up last year? At the time of the Confer- 
ence the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
— We could not expect or ask Parlia- 
ment to agree to a joint guarantee.” 
That statement was made on the 24th 
of July last; and he asked the Commit- 
tee to consider how very materially the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
seemed to have changed since that utter- 
ance had been made. Earl Granville, 
when he explained away the failure of 
the Conference, said— 

‘*There was hardly any question, political or 
administrative, which might not be considered 
as indirectly connected with finance.” 


How could that statement be recon- 
ciled with the statement made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
now? The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer stated the other day that the Go- 
vernment— 

‘¢ Did not think it necessary to introduce into 
the Declaration or the Convention any reference 
to a claim which had not been put forward, and 
for which we did not conceive that any occasion 
had been given.” 

He wanted to know why the Committee 
were told at one moment that they were 
not, on any consideration, to offend the 
susceptibilities of the Powers, while at 
another Earl Granville did not hesitate to 
break up the Conference? Then theCom- 
mittee were told that there was not the 
slightest idea on the part of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that a joint 
guarantee was intended; but that they 
were to be guided entirely by the point 
which the Powers had taken in signing 
the Convention of 1855. TheGovernment 
explained the failure of the Conference 
on the ground that they could not 
consent to arrangements which would 
give the European Powers a mastery 
over the Caisse and affairs in Egypt. 
The courage of the Government had 
been gradually oozing out at their 
fingers ever since they plucked up the 
little show of spirit exhibited by Earl 
Granville at the Conference. They ap- 
peared then to have blustered, and now 
they had become afraid of their bluster. 
The President of the Board of Trade 
now admitted that England was supreme 
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in the control of Egypt, while the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said that they 
would not admit any interference of the 
Powers in Egypt. What conclusion was 
to be drawn from such diverse views on 
the part of the Government? He thought 
the conclusion to be drawn was that the 
Government did not themselves believe 
in the Convention which they asked the 
Committee to agree to. For the Govern- 
ment to come to the House of Commons 
and to say that because £1,500,000 was 
wanting therefore they were to hand 
over the control of Egypt to the Great 
Powers was an insult to the common 
sense of the country. Was it not a fact 
that the reason why the Government 
were so anxious for this International 
Control was that they wished to shift 
again the responsibility from their own 
shoulders to the shoulders of other 
countries? They did not feel them- 
selves strong enough to accept the 
burden, therefore they wished to put 
it on the shoulders of Europe. Sup- 
posing this Convention to be signed, 
England would have but one voice 
out of several in the direction of af- 
airs. If the Powers should say that 
their interests were equal with our 
own, even then the position would be 
fraught with the greatest danger. He 
maintained, however, that none of the 
Powers had the same interest in Egypt 
as this country had. He asked the Com- 
mittee to say whether, admitting the 
question of the bankruptcy of Egypt to 
be imminent, that bankruptcy could not 
be averted at small cost by the action 
of England? The argument used by 
the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in defending the Convention on 
the ground of the precedent set in the 
case of the Anglo-French Loan to Turkey 
in 1855 had been completely refuted by 
anticipation in the speech made by 
his own Colleague the present Prime 
Minister in regard to that very Turkish 
Loan. The present Prime Minister, 
answering the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir George Lewis) in 1855, 
who had said— 


‘** You can only call on the Turkish Govern- 
ment to fulfil its obligations, and, if they omit 
or refuse to fulfil them, there is, unhappily, 
only one «tima ratio to which independent na- 
tions can have recourse; and that, I grant, is 
of very imperfect value for the purpose of en- 
forcing a guarantee ; ” 


and that— 
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“ Mr. Pitt did not go to war with Austria to 
compel her to fulfil her pecuniary obligations 
to this country ;” 


spoke thus— 


“ My right hon. Friend has entered at great 
length into a discussion of the Sardinian and 
Greek Loans, and into a history uf the proceed- 
ings which led to the present Treaty... . But 
when he comes to my argument as to the terms 
of the Convention, he passes that over in a few 
words, which show that he is entirely in the 
dark as to its purport. . . . To my mind, the 
financial questions are utterly trivial and unim- 

ortant as compared with the political questions 
involved in this matter. . . . But observe, that 
ou are now forming a partnership between 
England and France—a partnership, first, as to 
expenditure, and, secondly, as to re-imburse- 
ment. I want to know, under these circum- 
stances, what law is to regulate the relations 
of the parties to that partnership? My right 
hon. Friend has not attempted to answer any 
of these questions. If I understood him cor- 
rectly, he said that there was no right on the 
rt of the Powers guaranteeing the loan on be- 
alf of Turkey to occupy her territory in the 
event of her failing to make her payments. I 
would like to know what my right hon. Friend 
means by that doctrine? You have assigned to 
the British Government a portion of the re- 
venues of Egypt and part of the Customs duty 
of Syria and Smyrna as a security. How, for 
instance, will your power over the Customs of 
Smyrna affect the rights of the Turkish Govern- 
ment? Will the Turkish Government have the 
right to abolish or revise the Customs’ duties at 
Smyrna, or will it not? That is a point which 
I should like to hear explained by my right 
hon. Friend. Does be mean to assert that, if 
Turkey does not fulfil her engagement, the 
guaranteeing Powers are to have no right of 
occupation ?”’—(3 Hansard, [139] 1474-80.) 


That was the language held by the pre- 
sent Prime Minister when oriticizing the 
guarantee for the Turkish Loan of 1855 ; 
and now this Convention being pro- 
posed by the Government of which that 
right hon. Gentleman was the head, he 
(Baron de Worms) could not help 
thinking that there was an extremely 
dangerous ambiguity about that In- 
strument. He asked by what right 
did the Government now ask the House 
of Commons to approve a compact by 
which England would be giving away 
all her rights over Egypt to a Multiple 
in place of a Dual Control; and that, 
too, at a moment when Egypt, at all 
times important to us, was doubly im- 
portant to our vital interests? One of 
the signatories of that Convention was 
Russia. He hoped that a struggle be- 
tween that Power and England might vet 
be averted; but they ought to be careful 
not to give to Russia an authority over 
Egypt which it was essential that she 
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should not have. The Committee at 


such a time surely ought, without dis- . 


tinction of Party, to refuse to sanction 
an Agreement which would hand over to 
such a Power any control over the high- 
way to their Eastern Dominions. Those 
were considerations of the very gravest 
character, and no answer whatever was 
given to them by the speech of the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND said, that as 
faras the Motion and the Amendment 
before the House were concerned the 
speech delivered by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. T. C. Bruce) possessed the 
great merit of considerable vagueness. 
He (Mr. Sutherland) imagined that hon. 
Members had formed the same judg- 
ment of that speech as he had, which 
was that it had not, in any way, met 
the admirable reasoning contained in 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Chamberiain). There was no 
doubt whatever that the Motion and the 
Amendment beforethe Committee were of 
very great importance ; and he confessed 
that he listened with the utmost interest 
and the utmost anxiety to the speech of 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth in sup- 
port of his Amendment. He was, of 
course, perfectly well aware that no one 
was more thoroughly capable than that 
hon. Member to instruct the House as to 
the intricacies of Oriental finance; but 
the Amendment the hon. Member put 
before them was not a financial Amend- 
ment; it was a political Amendment. 
They had therefore a right to expect that 
he would show the Committee, plainly 
and clearly, that this country would de- 
rive some advantage from throwing over 
the Convention made by the Govern- 
ment; and it was not too much to say 
that the hon. Member had completely 
disappointed the Committee in that re- 
spect. It was, of course, very easy to 
pass strictures upon an arrangement of 
the kind proposed by the Government— 
an arrangement of so complicated a 
character—and, no doubt, there were 
many hon. Members who could pass 
elaborate strictures on every point in it. 
But that was not the question which 
they who had to vote on thismatter had 
to consider. The question that they 
had to consider was, whether there was 
any other policy or proposal before the 
Committee ; and, if not, whether, under 
these circumstances, the Government 
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proposal was one which, on its merits, 
should be condemned, or should be ac- 
cepted. The question really was to de- 
termine whether, under all the circum- 
stances, the Government in this arrange- 
ment had done the best in their power 
for the interests of Egypt and the in- 
terests of this country. In order to as- 
certain that point, it was necessary that 
the Committee should examine the sur- 
rounding circumstances of the case under 
which the Convention had been made. 
There was no doubt about one thing— 
that the condition of Egyptian finance 
was exceedingly pressing; that that 
country’s affairs ade to be set in 
order as speedily as possible. He quite 
agreed with the observations which had 
been made from the Opposition Bench 
that it would have been perfectly easy 
temporarily to have arranged for the 
£1,500,000 deficit; but he failed to see 
how a temporary arrangement, in re- 
gard to that deficit, would possibly 
mend the state of affairs. Every day 
that a permanent settlement was put off, 
the state of affairs must become worse 
than before. There was no doubt that 
there were very great difficulties about 
settling the financial question of Egypt. 
There was no doubt, at all events, that 
they were honourably bound to assist in 
removing the difficulties that had stood, 
and that still stood, in the way of that 
country. He regretted that the pro- 
posals put forward by Her Majesty’s 
Government last summer were not ac- 
cepted by the Powers. They were in- 
finitely superior in the interests of Egypt 
to the proposals the Government had 
had to accept. Still, the counter pro- 

sals of France were such that it was 
impossible for the English Government 
to have accepted them, and to have re- 
mained in Egypt. It was said at the 
time, and many persons thought we had 
gained a great advantage by not having 
our proposals accepted, and that it would 
enable us to exercise the so-called ‘‘ free 
hand” in regard to the finances of 
Egypt, which was obtained by the ad- 
journment of the Conference sine die ; 

ut the result was deplorable, for we 
found that we were powerless to do any- 
thing but to break the Law of Liquida- 
tion by suspending the Sinking Fund— 
a course of procedure which would have 
placed us in antagonism to all the 
Powers of Europe. Clearly, the posi- 
tion of Egypt in regard to its finances 
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was then much worse than it was before. 
There were then only two courses open 
to Ministers—namely, to make the best 
arrangement they could, or to put their 
hands into the pockets of the taxpayers 
of this country in order to make up the 
deficiency in the Egyptian Exchequer. 
In his opinion, the Government were 
wise in entering into the arrangement 
they had done. They would all have 
liked to have had a better arrangement; 
but if they compared the conditions of 
the arrangement with the conditions 
sought to be imposed upon this country 
at the Oonference by France, they saw 
clearly that the conditions obtained were 
far more favourable to Egypt, and to 
the chances of this country doing some 
future good in Egypt. The Govern- 
ment had secured a 5 per cent tax on the 
coupons, and they were not face to face 
with the danger of an inquiry for two 
years, while Europe had consented to an 
equal tax on foreigners in Egypt. The 
arrangement was in itself a good ar- 
rangement, and there was no doubt 
whatever it was the intention of the 
Government that, at the end of two 
years, the condition of affairs in Egypt 
should be such that no inquley"woetd 
be necessary, or, at all events, that they 
would be prepared to come forward in 
such a way as to render the inquiry un- 
necessary. Such an inquiry, in the case 
of a Company, would,be fatal to the Di- 
rectors; and in this case it would mean 
neither more nor less than a Vote of 
Censure on this country; and if it took 
place itwould be impossible for this 
country to remain for a single moment 
longer in the position of Advisers in 
Egypt. If he thought that the Oonven- 
tion meant additional International in- 
terference in Egypt he would not vote 
for it. He had had some experience of 
Boards of International Control in Egypt. 
The affairs placed in the hands of the 
International Sanitary Commission had 
been grossly mismanaged, both in the 
interests of England and of Egypt. It 
was interesting to note, in connection 
with this matter, the effect of the great 
terror which seized upon the different 
communities of the South of Europe 
when the cholera broke out. The steps 
which were taken were of the most extra- 
ordinary character, and the result was 
that the whole commerce of Italy and 
France to the East was for the time 
being suspended. The object of these 
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countries—and the proposal was at- 
tempted by Germany to be brought for- 
ward at the Conference—was to put 
Egypt into the position of a buffer, 
which would relieve them from the ne- 
cessity of putting on quarantine them- 
selves; and the result of that operation 
would be that the commerce of this 
country would be delayed and injured, 
while it would also be opposed to the 
interests of Egypt. He trusted, there- 
fore, that the renewal of such a proposal 
would be prevented. Should the solu- 
tion of the Suez Canal question be 
strictly on the lines laid down in Lord 
Granville’s Circular, it would be entirely 
favourable to the interests of commerce, 
and therefore of civilization. He needed 
scarcely to say that he should vote for 
the proposals of the Government without 
any of the hesitation which some hon. 
Members had expressed; for he had 
failed to discover in the speeches of the 
opponents of this Convention any line of 
policy which the country could adopt in 
reference to that of the Government. 
He would only add that the policy of the 
Opposition, so far as he could discover 
any policy in their statements, appeared 
to be that of letting ‘‘I dare not wait 
upon I would,” whieh led to nothing. 
Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) had altered and shifted a little 
the arguments adduced by his Leader 
last night. The right hon. Gentleman 
had declared that if we did not pass this 
Convention at once, we should be in- 
volved in a European war. If there 
was such a danger, the Prime Minister 
should not have omitted to refer to it. 
Certainly, there was no danger of the 
bankruptey of Egypt, because as long 
as we occupied that country it would not 
become bankrupt. There was, however, 
a danger of the bankruptcy of the Eng- 
lish Government; and it was for the 
sake of saving the Government, and not 
Egypt, that they were asked to decide 
this question without proper Notice. The 
Prime Minister said that we were the 
natural Advisers of Egypt. We were 
nothing of the kind. We were there 
because we had spent £15,000,000, and 
because we had lost 10,000 men. These 
sacrifices had given us duties, and placed 
us in a position of command there. 
How were we to fulfil these duties ? 
What advantages to England and to 
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Egypt ought these sacrifices to bring ? 
The Convention secured nothing to Eng- 
land, and a dismal future to Egypt? 
During the last two years the French 
had been intriguing against us in- 
cessantly at Cairo; and ever since she 
had lost the Dual Control she had 
been striving to regain it. It had been 
truly said that this was not an English, 
but a French Agreement. This Conven- 
tion meant nothing more nor less than 
the sale of Egypt to the Continental 
Powers, and England was the broker in 
the transaction. Every day it remained 
before the public the more unpopular 
the Government would become. That 
was a good reason for the Government 
pressing a decision in hot haste upon the 
House of Commons, but a very bad 
reason for the House assenting to such a 
course. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade had 
stated that if England alone guaranteed 
this loan it would mean nothing but 
annexation. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] By parity 
of argument, if the Powers guaranteed 
the loan, it was nothing but the annexa- 
tion of Egypt by the Powers. Euro 
was shocked, at the beginning of the 
century, by the partition of Poland. 
Were they not about to partition Egypt ? 
He trusted that the Government would 
yet see that the effect of this Convention 
would be to allow the European Powers 
to exercise lordship over Egypt. A Mul- 
tiple Guarantee and a Multiple Control 
would be no compensation to England 
for the sacrifices she had made. 

Mr. SLAGG said, he could not help 
remarking upon the Egyptian darkness 
which prevailed in the counsels of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite upon the subject 
before the Committee, and which the 
Conservative Leaders had seemed rather 
to add to than decrease. They cer- 
tainly had heard a good deal of invec- 
tive, and some abuse; and when they 
spoke of the proposed arrangement as 
one which ought for every reason to 
be condemned, it was their duty to 
offer some guidance to the House, 
and show a way of deliverance from 
the dilemma in which they thought 
their unhappy country was now placed. 
They were, however, pregnant with 
objections, but absolutely barren of 
advice or opinion. It seemed from the 
speeches of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that the operation of the Government 
loomed rather larger in their eyes than 
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it really ought to do, or the facts justi- 
fied. tt was not an arrangement of 
that stupendous nature which would 
justify the portentous condemnation 
which they had heard. It seemed to 
him that the object ‘of the Agreement 
was to give temporary relief to the 
financial difficulties of Egypt, and to 
stave off for a short time the pres- 
sure which would otherwise place the 
country in serious embarrassment; and 
it surely must be perfectly plain to 
anyone who had watched the course 
of affairs that the present would be an 
unwise and almost impossible time at 
which to undertake to recast entirely 
the complex questions and arrange- 
ments of Egyptian government. There 
was much that was unsatisfactory in re- 
gard to our present position in Egypt ; 
and although the House had directed 
attention to the evils of a future Dual 
Control, he regarded with the greatest 
apprehension the Multiple Control which 
at present existed in Egypt, and was 
sure some change must be made in that 
respect before we could hope for any 
great results from our occupation. The 
Prime Minister had referred to the 
advantages which England had con- 
ferred on Egypt; and he (Mr. Slagg) 
was happy to be able to confirm 
much of what the Prime Minister 
said of the happy results. He might 
notice especially that, through the in- 
fluence of the English Government, the 
kourbash had been entirely abolished, 
and that justice had been put in an in- 
finitely better position. But perhaps 
the most beneficial change was the irri- 
pers work of Oolonel Scott Moncrieff. 
f nothing else had been done, English 
intervention in Egypt would not have 
been undertaken in vain. He thought 
it was no exaggeration to say that of 
the cotton crop of £10,000,000, some 
£5,000,000 depended upon the fructify- 
ing power ofthat work. Outof the sum 
of £9,000,000 which they were going to 
arrange for, £1,000,000, he was glad to 
find, would be devoted to the develop- 
ment of that system. There were only 
two modes of action open to us with 
regard to Egypt—either to stay there or 
to go away; we must either govern or 
go. By governing he did not mean an- 
nexation, but supreme power in the 
hands of the English Government to 
initiate reforms, and to carry them into 
effect, and a freedom from those in- 
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trigues, ambuscades, and thraldoms 
which now so obstructed and beset the 
path of our officials. At present they 
were held responsible for all that oc- 
curred; while if was impossible for 
them to gain the advantage of half their 
successes. There were many special 
reasons which eminently fitted the Eng- 
lish people for the task of successfully 
governing Egypt. Besides the impor- 
tant commercial interests which we had 
in Egypt, we could better supply the 
country with the capital of which it was 
so much in need for the development of 
agriculture and commerce than any 
othercountry. There could be no doubt, 
also, that our high-minded and public- 
spirited officials were better qualified 
than any other for the administration of 
Egyptian affairs with justice and equity. 
But under the present system the door 
was left open to all sorts of abuse and 
corruption, and the full benefit of our 
rule was not obtained. This sum of 
money which was now being raised was 
mainly on our responsibility. The Power 
which could borrow at 20 per cent less 
than any of the other Powers required no 
backing up in its responsibility. Toa 
certain extent the Convention into which 
we had entered with regard to Egypt 
made us responsible to the investors in 
Egyptian Stock ; and he was inclined to 
think that it was not too great a price 
to pay in order to gain a little more 
control—a sufficient control—that we 
should take upon ourselves a little more 
responsibility with regard to Egypt than 
we now had. He did not think, as 
some did, that it would be in the least 
degree necessary to undertake a gua- 
rantee for the whole Debt. He did not 
say that we should incur any fresh re- 
sponsibility for the sake of the bond- 
holders, with whom he had no sympathy. 
But there were only two ways of dealing 
with the bondholders. We must either 
repudiate them, or we must acknowledge 
them. It was idle to suppose that we 
could refuse to acknowledge them; and 
that being the situation, we must make 
the best possible terms with them, and 
reduce the burden of the taxpayers in 
Egypt to the greatest possible extent. 
What were the alternatives we had 
before us to our taking a larger respon- 
sibility in the conduct of Egypt? We 
could hand over the Government to the 
Turk, to France, or to some other 
country ; or we could do as many hon. 
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Gentlemen sitting near him desired—we 
could allow the Egyptians to ‘‘stew in 
their own juice.” e had the chance 
of allowing the Egyptians to ‘‘ stew in 
their own juice” at the time of Arabi 
Pasha. But we did not take it, and he 
thought we acted wisely in putting the 
rebellion down. As to the manage- 
ment of its own affairs by Egypt, he 
wished to know what some of his hon. 
Friends meant by the phrase ‘ Egypt 
for the Egyptians.” Why, there were 
only three prominent administrators in 
the whole country — Nubar, Riaz, 
and Cherif Pashas. Before we could 
hope that the Egyptians could suc- 
cessfully undertake the conduct of 
their own affairs and their own go- 
vernment, they must have very much to 
add to their list of capable statesmen 
and administrators. There did not seem 
to be any rising men in that country to 
whom they could look forward with 
hope in the future. Were we, then, to 
hand over the country to the Turks? 
Very few would be found in this coun- 
try to advocate such an alternative. 
There was the third course of allowing, 
or encouraging, the French to undertake 
the government. But there were many 
objections to that; for although the 
French would mean well by Egypt, they 
would mean much better by themselves. 
Moreover, with all possible politeness to 
our neighbours, he was quite sure they 
were in no way specially fitted for it. 
They had no commercial interests in the 
country, and French official ways were 
not always popular. We might, therefore, 
dismiss all those alternatives, and we 
should then find ourselves forced to the 
only possible conclusion—that England 
had not only a great duty in Egypt, but 
that she was specially designated to the 
task of governing and developing the 
country. He hoped that they would 
have the term of two years for experi- 
mental experience of this arrangement. 
From his observation during the little 
time he spent in Egypt, he thought the 
future of the country did not look very 
bright. The Fellaheen were deeply in 
debt, and their land was passing into 
the hands of the money-lenders ; and, in 
spite of all that had been done, no one 
could stand up and say that the taxation 
in Egypt did not at the present moment 
equal the whole productive capacity of 
the Fellaheen. There was also a serious 
decline in the prices of every product of 
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the country—in corn, in cotton, and in 
sugar. In view, therefore, of a possible 
crisis, it was surely the duty of the 
House and of the people at large to 
make up their minds as to what they 
were going todo. We had halted long 
enough between two opinions—we must 
now come to the conclusion whether we 
were to govern the country ourselves, 
or to leave it altogether. Our relations 
with Egypt had been solely undertaken 
with the view of benefiting that coun- 
try; and he thought that that part of 
the question which related to the Suez 
Canal had been exaggerated. Since 
the new arrangement with regard to 
the Canal had come into effect, the irre- 
gularities and grievances of which ship- 
owners used to complain had nearly all 
been removed; and he thought that 
there was nothing with regard to the 
question of the Canal in time of war 
that would bind us to the occupation of 
Egypt. He believed that it would be 
an ill day for Egypt and for the civiliza- 
tion of the world, although it might be 
a happy one for ourselves, if we were 
to leave that country; but to adopt 
neither of the two alternatives was a 
policy of which the people of this coun- 
try were getting tired. He hoped that 
when the time came, as it must come 
soon, when we should have to decide, 
that we should have the courage to de- 
clare either that we should only remain 
in Egypt with full and sufficient powers 
over the administration of its affairs, 
or else that we would depart abso- 
lutely, and so relieve this country from 
a difficult and dangerous problem. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY : I gather 
from the speeches that have been made 
from the oppusite side that the best 
that can be said for the Convention 
is that it is in the nature of a disagree- 
able necessity ; but I should be inclined 
to say that if the House is in face 
of a disagreeable necessity, it can be 
so only because the Government have 
missed two great opportunities. In 1882 
they might have made arrangements for 
the government of Egypt and the future 
administration of the Suez Canal on the 
basis of the ascendancy of British inte- 
rests and the abdication of French inte- 
rests, both of which were at that time 
accomplished facts. Again, in 1884, the 
failure of the Conference left Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government free to settle the 
financial question in the same way that 
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they afterwards suspended the Sinking 
Fund. That is, on the principle that 
the Law of Liquidation had succumbed 
to inexorable necessity, and that English 
credit was strong enough to provide for 
the consequence of that state of things. 
The sole liability of England would 
have raised at a cheaper rate the neces- 
sary loan. The substantial acquiescence 
of the Powers, if not their formal consent, 
to the taxation of the coupons would 
liave followed, as it had to follow the 
suspension of the Sinking Fund. Surely, 
in that case, the sacrifices made by Eng- 
land would have been no greater than 
they now are to be in virtue of the re- 
duced payment on account of the Army 
of Occupation and of the taxation of the 
coupons and the Suez interest. The 
sacrifices made by England have alone 
averted total loss from the bondholders ; 
yet, notwithstanding these sacrifices, the 
treatment of England in these negotia- 
tions by the Powers in the pretended 
interest of the bondholders has been 
something inconceivably shabby, and the 
Papers laid on the Table make that 
shabby treatment to seem to have been 
positively courted by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Her Majesty’s Government 
seem, throughout these negotiations, to 
have placed first the whims—lI will not 
call them the interests—of France ; and, 
next to that, the interests of the bond- 
holders; and, last of all, the interests 
of England. Yet itis to England that 
France has surrendered all the duties, 
and that the bondholders owe all their 
safety. And here let me remark on the 
beggarly nature of the so-called French 
concessions, the assumed magnitude of 
which formed the whole basis and sub- 
stratum of the speech of the President 
of the Board of Trade. Where would 
the French bondholders’ 4 per cent or 
5 per cent have been but for the Army 
of Occupation? What could be a more 
vital point of the administrative ex- 
penses than the cost of that Army? In 
this question is summed up the whole 
value of the French concessions. The 
policy of the Opposition, I can tell the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, would not have 
been to let France trade either upon 
that sense of duty, which forbade us to 
withdraw that Army, or upon the un- 
friendly attitude to us of certain of the 
Powers, of whom France is only one. 
The policy of the Opposition would 
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have been to say—‘‘ England has been 
obliged, mainly through your Jaches, to 
pay enough and too much. If you and 
your bondholders will not recognize how 
much you already owe to us, you must 
stand aside and allow us to settle Egyp- 
tian finance on the principle that no 
settlement would now have been pos- 
sible if it had not been for our sacri- 
fices in the past.” It is easy, but quite 
useless, for the right hon. Gentleman to 
pretend that he does not see that this 
must have been the policy of any Party 
that cared more for bare justice and the 
true welfare of Egypt than for the suc- 
cess of hostile intrigues against England. 
It may be that in previous cases Inter- 
national Guarantees have not been fol- 
lowed by International interferences and 
meddling; butthe Prime Minister knows, 
as well as anyone, that the chance of 
that interference depends neither upon 
established practice, nor upon technical 
rule, but upon interest and impulse. In 
this case, both the interests and the 
impulses are proved to exist by the 
eagerness of the Powers to share the 
burden of the guarantee. That eager- 
ness can be in no way due to any desire 
to benefit Egypt or to help England ; for 
its effect will not be to lighten the bur- 
dens of the one, or the difficulties of the 
other, any more than they could be 
lightened without the International 
Guarantee. To the interest and impulse 
of which I spoke there will assuredly 
be added the opportunity and the pre- 
text for the intervention which is only 
too clearly desired. As if this were not 
enough, the Powers are to be allowed, 
two years hence, to use the re-opening 
of the question to demand further terms. 
However, it is practically by the Govern- 
ment alone that these fears are not enter- 
tained. Of independent Members on the 
other side of the House, scarcely one, 
even for the purpose of debate, pretends 
to approve of this Agreement. Hon. 
Gentlemen’s private opinions are noto- 
riously unanimous in its condemnation. 
The defence of the inconsistency of the 
vote by which the same hon. Members 
are going to approve the Agreement 
appears to be that the Agreement, with 

1 it faults and dangers, is a preferable 
alternative to a Liberal defeat. The 
contention is that to refuse this Resolu- 
tion would place the Opposition in power; 
and that, therefore, the Agreement must 
be sanctioned as the lesser of two evils. 
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But I may remind hon. Members that the 
question whether the return of the Oppo- 
sition to power would be an evil, is a 

uestion not for them, nor for their Party 
Tssctittlonls but for the nation to decide. 
I am not aware that hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite have such complete infallibility, 
or such abundant virtues, that they can 
be trusted as judges in their own cause. 
If their doctrine, that you must not 
change horses crossing stream, is to be 
pushed to a length that happens now to 
suit hon. Members opposite, then all 
that ae Powers will in future have 
to do to force us into any disadvan- 
tageous concession is to harass us else- 
where, as Russia is now doing, in the 
hope that their game may be played for 
them in this country by some political 
wiseacres with talk such as this of 
changing horses. But, at all events, I 
am glad that at last the mask is off, and 
it is no longer pretended that the vote 
which is to be given has any reference 
to the real merits of the case; that at 
last we know that, on a question vitally 
concerning Egypt as well as England, 
neither Egypt nor England is to be con- 
sidered, but are to be disregarded, if not 
sacrificed, solely for the benefit of a 
particular English faction. I congratu- 


‘late Her Majesty’s Government on the 


peculiarly Constitutional and conscien- 
tious nature of the approval by which 
their official existence is about to be 
prolonged. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, that the re- 
marks of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) 
were perfectly unjustifiable. He (Mr. 
Heneage) ventured to say that hon. 
Members on the Ministerial side were 
all agreed that the arrangement which 
had been entered into was perfectly fair, 
perfectly practicable, and perfectly rea- 
sonable, and their votes would be given 
solely-upon that basis. [‘* Oh, oh!”] 
For his part, he thought the debate 
they had heard perfectly justified the 
Government in saying that it should not 
be further adjourned, because there ap- 
peared to be very little interest taken in 
the matter on the Opposition side. He 
did not quite know why the hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Mr. T. OC. Bruce) 
should have offered the Government a 
Vote of Confidence, unless it was that 
he had done it in a spirit of patriotic 
sacrifice, feeling that England was pass- 


ing through a rather severe crisis, and 
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that the Government should have its sup- 

rters united behind its back. On the 

inisterial side of the House they were 
glad of the opportunity of showing that 
they approved of the arrangement that 
had been made. On some occasions 
they had not entirely agreed with the 
Government ; but they preferred to put 
on one side their own opinions rather 
than support the Opposition, which had 
neither policy nor statesmanship. Hon. 
Members opposite had had great advan- 
tage in having speeches made for them 
from the Ministerial Benches, and they 
had also had the advantage of the votes 
of Irish Members. They would now 
have to be left to their own resources, 
and if those resources were as poor in 
the Lobby as they had been in debate 
he did not think they would gain much. 
After the Conference of last year, it was 
entirely impossible that this question 
should be settled without agreement 
with the Powers, who had always claimed 
a right to interfere in Egypt where 
their interests were concerned. The 
only way they could keep that inter- 
ference at a minimum was by showing 
during the next two years that they in- 
tended to have their own way, and to 
govern Egypt inits own interests, and not 
for the interests of the bondholders. The 
question they had to consider was whe- 
ther the Convention was good for Egypt, 
for the Fellaheen, and also for England 
and Europe generally. He ventured to 
say it was good for all three. If they 
could only place Egypt in a solvent 
een by this Convention, that alone, 

e thought, would justify them in sup- 
porting it, for he believed thet when 
once she was placed in that position she 
would have abundant resources to make 
her prosperous and happy. The mas- 
terly yg of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of 
Trade left little to be said upon the 
question, and he would not detain the 
House by reiterating his powerful argu- 
ments, with which he cordially agreed. 
The second great advantage was that we 
should have a free hand in Egypt at 
least for two years, and he hoped by 
that time the country would be in a 
solvent state. He did not believe that, 
except in a great emergency, we had a 
right to reduce the interest on the bonds. 
We ought either to repudiate the bond- 
holders altogether, or to accept them in 
their present position. The bonds were 
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onl: ing 4 per cent, and that was 
eau pragie paid in England for a mort- 
gage on their land. It was said that 
the bonds were put out a great deal 
under their value; but in the time of 
the Great War English Consols were 
issued at 60, and now they were 100. 
To diminish the interest on these bonds 
would be no benefit to the Fellaheen, 
who were the tillers of the soil. It all 
went into the pockets of the landlords, 
who were the immediate tenants of the 
Egyptian Government. He regretted 
that the Domain and Daira Lands were 
not to be dealt with under the Conven- 
tion; but the Government had reason to 
believe that they would be met in a fair 
spirit in this matter. He believed the 
real business of England in Egypt was 
to re-organize the Government and to 
place the Revenues in an efficient state, 
while protecting the Fellaheen. They 
were told that the Land Tax—that was 
to say, the rent paid for the land—was 
very severe in Egypt; but that was not 
the case. Twenty-five shillings per acre 
was the price paid by the Fellaheen, and 
11s. by the large landholders. He thought 
the whole might be raised to 25s. an 
acre, considering the exceptional advan- 
tages the landowners possessed, and the 
fact that they often relet the land at £3 

er acre. If, in good times, the Fel- 
ables were able to pay £3 an acre, the 
large landholders ought to be made to 
pay 25s. an acre. If the Fellaheen were 
free to cultivate their own lands, they 
would do very well; but when the large 
landholders let land to the Fellaheen, 
the latter were obliged to cultivate, not 
only their own lands, but those of the 
landholders. He would give the Govern- 
ment a most hearty vote, believing that 
they had made the best possible arrange- 
ment in the interest of Egypt, the Fel- 
laheen, and this country. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, that he had 
heard many extraordinary speeches de- 
livered by the hon. Member for Grimsby 
(Mr. Heneage), but had never heard 
anything so extraordinary as the speech 
to which they had just listened. The 
hon Gentleman seemed to forget that in 
last night’s debate the strongest oppo- 
sition to the scheme now before the 
House came from his own side of the 
House. In fact, he (Mr. Grantham) 
— that if they required further 
proof of the objectionable character of 


the Convention, it was to be found in the 
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speeches of the supporters of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, for he had never 
known before an occasion on which all 
the Members who spoke on behalf of 
the Government condemned the policy of 
the Government for which they were 
about to vote so strongly as they did in 
that debate. All the men in whom the 
country had confidence on that (the Op- 
position) side of the House had spoken 
against Her Majesty’s Government, and 
they were supplemented by hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side, not one of whom, 
when speaking last night, had a good 
word to say for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Their language was, if anything, 
more drastic than that which had been 
used by the hon. Member for Wicklow 
(Mr. M‘Coan)—a Gentleman who knew 
a great deal more about Egypt than the 
hon. Member for Grimsby ; and it would 
be well if many Members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government knew Egypt as tho- 
roughly. What did the hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. Joseph Cowen) and 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) say? Why, all the speakers 
last night, though speaking from dif- 
ferent points of view, condemned in the 
same way the conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. They had last night 
a cloud of words in the able speech of 
the noble Lord the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice) ; but it all ended in this— 
that the Government had been obliged 
to make concessions to France. The 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Chamberlain) to-night ended in the same 
strain—that they had been obliged to 
make concessions to France. The right 
hon. Gentleman had applied himself to 
magnifying the concessions made by 
France, and minimizing the sacrifices 
made by England. That was where the 
Government had gone wrong throughout 
these transactions—they had forgotten 
what was due to England in their en- 
deavours to uphold what they thought 
was due to other countries. But the 
first duty of an English Government 
was to look to the interests of Eng- 
land ; and it appeared to him that in this 
arrangement the interests of this coun- 
try were entirely overlooked. In his 
opinion it was half-hearted conduct such 
as that which had led to all the troubles 
in which this country was now involved ; 
and in that way it could be shown that 
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all the difficulties of the Government in 
Egypt originated in the base conces- 
sions they made to the Boers. From 
the moment when the Government 
yielded to the Boers, the idea be- 
came prevalent throughout the East 
that any Power, however weak it might 
itself be, could get something out of 
England by a little squeezing. The 
First Lord of the Treasury on the pre- 
vious night had argued that a Power’s 
right of interference in the financial 
matters of another country did not denote 
the existence of any right to exercise 
control over the internal affairs of that 
country. He did not understand how 
the right hon. Gentleman could recon- 
cile that view with the action of Lord 
Granville at the meeting of the Pleni- 
potentiaries last July, when the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs reso- 
lutely opposed the suggestion of the 
other Powers to give them rightsof finan- 
cial control, on the very ground that those 
who were connected with the finances of 
Egypt would have, or would claim to 
have, a right to interfere in the adminis- 
tration of that country. The noble Lord 
said that it would involve, instead of a 
Dual, a Multiple Control, for there was 
hardly a question, political or adminis- 
trative, which might not be considered 
to be connected with the question of 
finance. The noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
had told them that, at the close of the 
Franco-German War, when France had 
been crushed by Germany, was the 
proper time for England to step in and 
get ridofthe Dual Control. That might 
be so in the opinion of the noble Lord 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) ; but, at the 
same time, in his opinion, it would have 
been the most dishonourable time to have 
taken for doing so. It was too bad that 
the interests of this country should be 
sacrificed by a Government who appeared 
willing to give up anything and every- 
thing if they were only squeezed suffi- 
ciently. On the opening night of the 
debate, many hon. Members had assumed 
that Italy, Russia, Austria, and France 
all desired to share in the Guarantee, 
in order to gain a right to interfere in 
the affairs of Egypt in two years’ time. 
Now, however, they were told that that 
assumption was unfounded, and that 
the present plan was acceded to for the 
sole purpose of pleasing France. That 
he held was not a sufficiently good cause 
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for the action of the Government, con- 
sidering that the country disliked the 
idea of a Multiple Control. The Go- 
vernment had made the mistake of for- 
getting the position which England 
gained by the bombardment of Alex- 
andria and the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, 
and they ignored the position in which 
France placed herself by her conduct in 
1882. It seemed as if the Government 
supposed that the bondholders must be 
paid in full; but they acquiesced in a 
reduction of their claims at the time of 
the Mission of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen), 
and they would have acquiesced in a 
greater reduction than was now pro- 
posed. If Arabi had gained possession 
of Cairo and Alexandria, who could 
doubt that the bondholders would have 
been glad to get even only 1 per cent on 
the money which they had advanced ? 
What was the pecuniary interest of this 
country in Egypt? This loan was not 
to enable Egypt to do something for 
this country, but was given her to en- 
able her to do something for herself, 
and to enable her to pay interest to 
foreign countries. Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite had referred to the Loan of 1855; 
but there was no parallel between that 
ease and the present. On that occasion 
the money was advanced by England, 
in order to advance her own interests ; 
whereas now all the interests of this 
country were to be sacrificed, merely 
because there was a Government at the 
head of affairs who were ready to give 
way to anybody who squeezed them 
hard enough. Of course, he had no 
doubt as to what the vote would be that 
night. Whatever might be the merits 
of the case, they had seen in the course 
of this debate, as they had seen on 
other occasions, Member after Member 
get up on the Ministerial side of the 
House and repudiate the principles 
and policy of the Government in no 
measured language, but winding up 
their speeches by stating that they in- 
tended to vote for the Ministry they had 
denounced. Hon. Members opposite 
seemed bound in the iron chains of a 
despotism which they could not break ; 
and the result was that upon every Vote 
of Confidence they had observed the 
Prime Minister, as he had a perfect 
right to do, turn round and say—‘‘ You 
approved of the blunders of my Govern- 
ment 12 months ago; how dare you op- 
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ose me now?” For those reasons he 
had, as he had said, very little confi- 
dence as to the result of the debate. 
Doubtless, the Government, with their 
big battalions, would carry the Vote; 
but however large or small the majority 
for Her Majesty’s Government might 
be, whether 20, 30, or 100, it would 
count for nothing with the country, for 
the country knew too well how such a 
majority was made up. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
in reading the Papers dealing with this 
subject, he felt increasing admiration 
for his own country. We had lost many 
valuable lives; we had paid higher 
Income Tax, and a great part of the 
energy of the public life of the country 
had Been set aside ; and we had given all 
this to Egypt, and we were doing, and 
had done, all this, not only without 
seeking selfish reward, but, as far as 
appeared from the Egyptian Papers, 
without one word of acknowledgment 
from those whose interests we had safe- 
guarded and secured equally and con- 
jointly with those of this country. He 
was sure that modern history afforded 
no parallel case; indeed, it seemed to 
him that, in the comityof nations, grati- 
tude was entirely omitted. In these 
Papers, the Ministers of Foreign Powers 
were very strenuous indeed in defend- 
ing their subjects against a charge of 5 
percent, but not one word did they say 
of thankfulness to the Power without 
whose intervention the charge would 
have been 50 per cent, for no Power on 
earth but England could have saved 
Egypt from a declaration of bankruptcy. 
Yet he was sure that, in their hearts, 
these astute foreign Gentlemen agreed 
with Mr. Mill in regarding this country 
as “‘incomparably the most conscien- 
tious of all nations in our national 
acts.” The best trace of the sacrifices 
of this country was the tone of sym- 
pathy with, and for, the needs of Egypt 
which was apparent in Lord Granville’s 
own language. That of other Powers 
displayed a most disagreeable cynicism, 
which we should be imitating if we were 
to engage in barren disputes as to the 
ascendancy of England, instead of look- 
ing to the necessities of Egypt. This 
was not a fitting opportunity to discuss 
our general policy in Egypt ; but he did 
not understand how it would have been 
possible to obtain, in this financial 
matter, that denial of the International 
character of Egyptian finance which 
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many hon. Members so ardently desired. 
To begin with, he did not see how the 
Khedive could have given priority to 
this loan over the Preference Debt if 
Her Majesty’s Government had refused 
the Joint Guarantee of the Powers. The 
proposal of the Government in Novem- 
ber to raise £4,000,000 of this loan in 
privileged stock at rather more than 4} 
per cent, was undoubtedly less favour- 
able for Egypt than the counter-pro- 
posal of France which had been ac- 
cepted. The English Guarantee did 
not propose a lower rate than 34 per 
cent for the loan. At the Conference 
of last year, the Guarantee proposed 
and rejected was clearly a controlling 
Guarantee ; the re-forming of the Caisse 
dela Dette showed that it should govern 
Egyptian finance, and through the 
power of finance should control the 
political affairs of Egypt. Then the 
Powers demanded a fixed and certain 
re-assembling of the Conference to con- 
sider the Budget of 1887, and would 
yield no reduction of bondholders’ 
interest. This Guarantee was quite a 
different matter. It was incident to the 
Law of Liquidation, and gave no right 
of interference that was not pre-existent. 
The Loan of 1885 was said to be the 
model; but it was notso. In that case, 
the service of the loan was practically 
conducted by the Bank of England; and 
France accepted, in the Convention and 
in the Declaration, a secondary place, 
though one of equal responsibility. The 
real question was, what did the country 
wish inregard toEgypt? Did it wish 
to annex Egypt? If so, then the pro- 
ceeding they were asked to sanction 
would, undoubtedly, be a check, though 
not necessarily a hindrance, or a denial 
of that desire. He did not think the 

eople of this country desired to make 

gypt part of the British Empire, and, 
therefore, he did not object to the Con- 
vention on that account. Did they wish 
to be paid in full for the sacrifice of 
money which had been made in Egypt? 
If so, then the Convention ought to be 
rejected. But this House had, again 
and again, affirmed by its votes that it 
did not desire to lay upon the Egyptian 
Treasury all the expenditure which had 
been made, and, therefore, he did not 
object to the Convention on that account. 


What they diddesire and demand was, — 


that the efforts and sacrifices of England 
in Egypt should be acknowledged, and 
that the action of this country for the 
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welfare of Egypt should be undisturbed. 
He did not wish to make England more 
vulnerable in Egypt than she was at 
present. 
Convention lessened our power of action 
in Egypt, and, therefore, he did not ob- 
ject to the Convention on that account. 
But our sacrifices in Egypt had not 
received adequate acknowledgment from 
the Powers, and that was probably 
partly due to the modesty of the pre- 


He did not find that this’ 
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this debate would be a further resolve 
on the part of the people of this country, 
_that they would not continue an aggres- 
sive campaign in the Soudan unless 
|there was a clearer definition of our 
position in Egypt and a proved necessity 
for that tremendous operation in regard 
to the welfare and security of Egypt. 
The Prime Minister promised that the 
| House should not be called upon to give 
/any vote on this occasion touching the 


tensions put forward by the Government. | Suez Canal, and, perhaps, it would have 
But, dealing with the matter purely as a been better if the hon. Member for 
question of finance, it would be seen that | Portsmouth (Mr. T. C. Bruce) had omit- 
this loan was in one aspect borrowed | ted that subject altogether from his 





at the expense of the International 
creditors of Egypt. It obtained a pre- 
ference over their claims; and it was 
because of such preference that the 
Powers were so ready with their Guar- 
antee. They assumed that because of 
the position of the Loan, it would 
cost them nothing. But he was not 
sure that the liability would be gratui- 
tous, were it not for the power of Eng- 
land in Egypt. He did not suppose 
there would be default in this case; but, 
if not, it would be owing tothe power 
of British arms. The promise of the 
Khedive to pay this annuity would not 
be worth more than the half of £9,000,000 
in the open market, if Cairo and the 
Suez Canal were exposed to be overrun 
by the tribes of the Soudan. It was, 
therefore, decidedly necessary that the 
British Government should insist upon 
measures for securing good administra- 
tion in Lower Egypt. If good govern- 
ment was found to be incompatible with 
the existence of the Capitulations, they 
should be abolished, if possible, with the 
friendly consent of the Powers. But 
good government in Egypt, if we were 
to remain responsible, must not be 
wholly subject to such cynical correspon- 
dence as that of these Blue Books, which 
showed that when that country was 
perishing for this financial relief, the 
Ministers of Foreign Powers could defer 
consideration of the subject for months, 
upon pleas which everyone must regard as 
inadequate and insufficient. It was the | 


Amendment. He (Mr. Arthur Arnold) 
did not consider that, in the meeting of 
the Commission, we entered upon any 
| unexpected obligation with reference to 
|the Canal. It was simply in accordance 
with Lord Granville’s well-known de- 
'spatch of January, 1888. The arrange- 
ment as to the Canal, which was there 
proposed, appeared to be right and just, 
although it certainly did dontain a cer- 
tain amount of what might be called be- 
nevolent fiction. If this Agreement 
| were signed, the security of Egypt 
‘might justify the sinking of a ship 
lat either end of the Canal. It might 
be right—indeed, he thought it was 
right—that the Agreement should be 
made, but the security of the freedom 
of the Canal would, in spite of any 
Agreement, be in the hands of the 
strongest and most vigilant of the Naval 
Powers. That, however, was not the 
question before the House now. They 
had to consider a very simple financial 
|arrangement. He accepted it, because 
|he believed that if he voted against it 
|he should be acting injuriously to that 
| which was the paramount object of all 
our efforts—the welfare of Egypt. In- 
deed, he could not help thinking that the 
Leaders of the Opposition were glad to 
| find that they were saved by the strength 
of the Government supporters, com- 
posing what they termed the ‘‘ Govern- 
ment’s big battalions,’’ from the respon- 
sibility of rejecting the Convention. 

Mr. MARRIOTT said, he was not 








business of the Government, not merely | surprised at the hon. Member’s (Mr. 
to endeavour, but tosuceeed, in the next |Arthur Arnold’s) last statement, for 
two yearsin so reforming the Govern-|it was now not uncommon for sup- 
ment of Egypt that it might bear its| porters of the Government to bring 
financial re athe without difficulty, and forward strong arguments against 
80 prevent the meeting of the Commission 'the policy of the Government, and yet 
of Inquiry suggested in the Papers. announce their intention of voting for 
If necessary, they must deal boldly with |the Government. The House had heard 
obstacles to that success. One result of jtwo very able speeches—one from the 
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present Leader of the Radical Party 
(Mr. Gladstone), and the other from the 
future Leader of that Party (Mr. Cham- 
berlain); but if one of these was true, 
the other must be false. Whereas the 
Prime Minister argued in favour of this 
Convention, on the ground that it im- 

lied no International Control, the 

resident of the Board of Trade argued 
that International Control now existed 
and must be continued. The right hon. 
Gentleman said it had existed all along, 
and could not be escaped from now. 
Supporters of the Government, there- 
fore, had to choose which flag they would 
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follow, the flag of the Prime Minister, 
or the flag of the 
of the Radical Party. 


a statement that was certainly true 
—that the situation was full of diffi- 
culty ; but he forgot to add that those 
very difficulties were chiefly the manu- 
facture of the present Government. 
Two years ago they could have cut the 
knot of these difficulties, but they had 
neglected the opportunity of forming a 
stable, firm, just, or good Government 
after the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, when 
they had the game entirely in their own 
hands. The Prime Minister had made 
the astounding statement that all the 
nations had one object in view. The 
fact was, that every nation had its own 
object, and the only difference between 
England, Germany and France was, that 
while we made hypocritical professions, 
they did not. They said what they 
meant. Did the Government think that 
a firm and stable Administration would 
be established’in Egypt by that Agree- 
ment? He believed that it intensified 
the evils under which Egypt was now 
suffering. What were those evils? In 
the first place, there was a mixed Admi- 
nistration in Egypt. With a mixed Ad- 
ministration, it was impossible for Egypt 
to have a firm, a good, or a just Govern- 
ment. Take, for instance, the case of 
the railways. At the present time, in 
consequence of this mixed Administra- 


future Leader | 
The Presi- | 
dent of the Board of Trade made | 
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financial matters. As to the laws at the 
present moment, there was one adminis- 
tration for the Natives in civil matters 
and another for Europeans; while in 
criminal matters, there was one set of 
laws for the Natives, and 17 different 
forms of legal procedure for the different 
Nationalities of Europe. This state of 


Loan. 


‘things was, of course, a curse to the 


country, and if we were really in earnest, 
and if the professions of the Government 
were sincere in respect of the well-being 
of the Egyptian people, the first thing 
they would do would be to cut the knot 
of the mixed Administration, and gei rid 


| of this curse by setting upa sound finan- 


cial system. At the present time, there 
were no fewer than five or six different 
financial Administrations, which had 
not the same object in view. One of 
the great evils under which the country 
suffered was that even at the Caisse four 
different Nationalities administered the 
money. How was the Government en- 
deavouring to remedy this state of 
things? Owing to the weakness of 
England, the Administration of the 
Caisse had been increased from four 
members to six. The President of the 
Board of Trade seemed to think that 
there was nothing humiliating in the 
Agreement which the Government had 
drawn up in regard to Egypt; and he 
spoke of his great knowledge of the 
people of this country, by stating, in 
reply to the hon. Member for South 
Northumberland (Mr. Albert Grey), 
that 99 men out of 100 were against 
England guaranteeing the Debt. The 
right hon. Gentleman might have a 
great knowledge of the people of this 
country; but he (Mr. Marriott) was 
sure that the right hon. Gentleman did 


| not interpret the feelings of the people 


of this country with anything like 
accuracy. He believed that the feeling 
of the people was one of disgust at the 
shame and the disgracewhich the Govern- 
ment had brought on the nation. The 
feeling of the country was that the 
Agreement itself was humiliating, igno- 








tion, the railways in Egypt were under 
the control of an Englishman, a French- 
man, anda Turk. No cheque could be 
cashed on account of those railways 
unless two of those gentlemen signed it. 
What was the result? Intrigue came 


into play, and intrigue was at the root | 


of the evils of Egypt. This state of 
affairs existed not only with regard to 
the railways, but in regard to law and 


Mr. Marriott 


minious, and degrading. [‘‘Oh, oh.”] 
He would go further, and say that when 
‘the country understood the negotiations 
which led up to this Agreement, it would 
‘find that, humiliating, ignominious, and 
degrading as the Agreement might be, 
‘the negotiations were more degrading 
|still. On the 24th of Nevember last, 
'Lord Granville drew up the English 


| soagoeels. The chief point of those 
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proposals was the English Guarantee; | 
secondly, that the money belonging to 
the Daira and the Domains should be 
paid to the Bank of England; thirdly, 
that they should be under the manage- 
ment of Egypt, which, of course, was 
under English control, and that the Daira 
and the Domain Loans might be sold, and 
the proceeds go to pay off the Debt. | 
Anyone, however, who knew what the 
Daira and the Domain Loans were, knew | 
that they could not pay off the debt upon 
them. What happened then? During 
the whole of that year no reply was sent 
by any Foreign Power to the English 
proposals. On the 11th of December, 
Germany and Russia sent an Identic 
Note, not to England, but to the Khe- 
dive, demanding that they should have 
a delegate upon the Caisse. Why did 
they do that? The reason they gave 
was in consequence of the arbitrary act 
of the Egyptian Government — they 
really meant the arbitrary act of Lord 
Northbrook—they did not have the 
same confidence and security for those 
who held investments in their own 
country, and therefore they felt that 
they had a right to have a delegate on 
the Board. The day after this, Austria 
and France came forward supporting 
the claim of Russia and Germany, and 
the consequence was that we had a con- 
cert of the Powers against England. 
After a great deal of waiting, anda 
great deal of correspondence between 
Lord Granville and France and Ger- 
many, then came the French proposals, 
which were diametrically opposed in 
principle to those of England. The 
President of the Board of Trade touched 
the fringe of the matter with great 








ability, but he avoided the real kernel 
of the subject. He relinquished the 
principle that England, having spent 
money and wasted life, ought to have 
the power in Egypt; the French princi- 
ple was, that England, having spent 
money and shed her blood in the 
country, ought not to have power there. 
In fact, the Agreement was the giving 
up, root and branch, of all which Lord 
Granville had contended for in the first 
instance—namely, that England was to 
be the preponderating Power. If, in 
1882, Her Majesty’s Government had 
counted the cost of the war, and had 
known what was to be the result of their 
intervention, and had placed before the 
House the policy that we were going to 
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spend so much money and send so 
many soldiers into Egypt, and at the end 
we were going to relinquish the rights 
of this country and place it in the same 
position as it stood in 1882, the House 
would have rejected the proposal with 
scorn and contempt. If the people of 
England were appealed to, he believed 
that they would be of opinion that that 
Agreement was humiliating and degrad- 
ing to this country, and that the only 
thing that could be equally degrading 
was the negotiations that had led up to 
it. If it were to be sanctioned, we 
should be in a worse position than 
under the Dual Control. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Sir Arthur Otway, 
I do not wish to trouble the Committee 
with many observations on this occasion. 
I only wish very shortly to state the rea- 
sons for the vote I propose to give. We 
have heard a great deal this evening, 
and last night also, as to the pressure 
that would be put upon Members on this 
side of the House with regard to the 
vote they were likely to give to-night, 
and it is assumed that the Government 
would be prepared to put pressure upon 
hon. Members in order to secure the 
passing of this Agreement. I do not 
deny that there may have been occasions 
when pressure has been exercised ; but I 
do not think it has been necessary now, 
because I think that, on this occasion, 
the Government could not do better 
than rest this matter on the candid ar- 
guments which have been adduced on 
the one side or the other as to the feel- 
ings which this Agreement may excite, 
and not upon any preconceived opinions 
as to what either side of the House or 
what the country might wish. If the 
question be submitted to the Committee 
in this form—‘‘Is it our duty, in the 
interest of the country, in the given cir- 
cumstances of the moment, looking to 
the state of Europe, and to all that has 
passed, to pass this Agreement or reject 
it?’’ I believe that, without any pres- 
sure on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, the Committee would simply 
find that it was its duty to pass it. 
The hon. Member who has just sat 
down has, in the main, confined 
his argument to a denunciation of the 
past conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He has recited the difficulties 
at present existing in Egypt, the 
complications existing with regard to 
finance, with regard to law, and with 
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regard to the many composite Adminis- 
trations in Egypt. But that is not the 
question that is submitted to the Com- 
mittee this evening. The question, to 
my mind, is simply this. Ought we to 
accept this Agreement, in view of the 
difficulties which this country would 
have to face if the Agreement were re- 
jected? Iam not sure that hon. Mem- 
tons have been fair with respect to this 
art of the case. For instance, my hon. 

riend the Member for Portsmouth (Mr. 
Bruce) spoke of the attitude the bankers 
would be likely to assume supposing 
this Agreement were rejected. @ ex- 
plained that there had been several re- 
newals of the advances made, and possi- 
bly, if this Agreement were rejected, 
there might be a further renewal. I 
agg agree that that is very probable, 
or this reason—that if the Egyptian 
Government were bankrupt, the re- 
newal would not depend upon the 
discretion of the bankers, but upon the 
ability of the Egyptian Government to 
repay the advances which have been 
made. But I should like to hear, if 
the Agreement were rejected, and the 
Powers of Europe were to take up the 
attitude which it is possible they might 
take up under the circumstances, whe- 
ther the bankers would be found to ad- 
vance any further sums—in the general 
confusion that might occur—for the pay- 
ment of the tribute to Constantinople, 
and the other liabilities of Egypt. I 
think we should be deceiving ourselves 
if we were to refrain from contemplating 
seriously the results of a breakdown of 
this Agreement under existing circum- 
stances, and in the present situation of 
Europe, and looking to the attitude 
which the various Powers of Europe 
have assumed. We have had Blue 
Books on this subject; we have read 
those Blue Books, and I must say we 
have not found in them any very con- 
ciliatory disposition on the part of Fo- 
reign Powers to make things easy for 
Her Majesty’s Government. [ ‘Hear, 
hear!” from the Opposition.| An hon. 
Gentleman cheers that sentiment; for 
my part, I deplore the fact. I presume 
that that cheer means that our embar- 
rassment may be due to the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. y do not 
think it right that a sentiment of that 
kind should find approval in the House 
of Commons for such a reason. We 
have on both sides alike to deplore 
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the fact that there is not a conciliatory 
attitude with regard to Egypt on the 
part of the Foreign Powers. And if 
that is so, is that to be made an argu- 
ment for rejecting an Agreement, when 
such rejection might heighten that un- 
conciliatory feeling displayed towards 
this country by the European Powers? 
If the breakdown of the Conference 
has had an effect on Europe, so that it 
has been less disposed to treat fairly 
with this country than it was before; 
and if, after the breakdown of the Con- 
ference, there should be now a further 
breakdown of the negotiations, what may 
we anticipate would be the attitude of 
Europe towards us? If we were to 
stand upon our rights, we might say 
that we should be indifferent to the 
attitude of Europe towards us. But 
this is a point which has not been 
handled by all the Members who have 
spoken to-night. Several Members of 
the Legal Profession have addressed 
the Oommittee as if there were a 
tabula rasa in this matter, and they have 
ignored the powerful argument of the 
President of the Board of Trade, that 
what we have to consider is the diplo- 
matic engagements and what other 
Powers may conceive to be their abso- 
lute rights, which we should have to 
set aside as one of the effects of the re- 
jection of this Agreement. Can it be 
denied that the rejection of this Agree- 
ment means the non-payment of large 
sums due under International acts? It 
means the revival of that suit—that 
most embarrassing suit—before the Tri- 
bunals, which was brought by the Re- 
presentatives of the various Powers; it 
means the condemnation of the Ministers 
of Egypt who have acted under our ad- 
vice. That is the first difficulty which 
would have to be met, and I confess I 
have not heard any suggestion from 
hon. Members opposite as to the way in 
which that difficulty ought to be met. 
How should it be met? We cannot 
disguise this point from ourselves, that 
the rejection of this Agreement can 
only be followed by one great measure 
—a measure extremely bold, and I do 
not know whether the Committee would 
be willing to take the responsibility of 
approving of such a measure—and that 
is the suspension of the functions of the 
Caisse de la Dette, and the suspension of 
the action of the International Tribu- 
nals by England alone. I do not knuw 
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whether the hon. Member opposite 
would be prepared to face that difficulty. 
I did not observe that that suggestion 
was cheered by any responsible Member 
opposite. But I only wish to put this 
matter fairly before the Committee and 
the country. I say, do not let us blink 
this question—do not let us shut 
our eyes to it. We may dislike the 
Agreement, and I doubt whether there 
are many Members in this House—I 
doubt whether there are many Members 
on the Treasury Bench—who like this 
Agreement. But the alternative is one 
which in the present situation of Europe, 
in the present position of our diplomatic 
relations with other countries, the Com- 
mittee would not, I think, lightly ac- 
cept. In the able speech of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for East 
Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), he referred to it as being the 
first step towards the internationaliza- 
tion of Egypt. Well, if that were so, 
I think the Committee would reject the 
Agreement. If it were the first step to- 
wards the internationalization of Egypt, 
after the sacrifices which this country 
has made, after the preponderance which 
we thought at one time we claimed in 
Egypt, the first step towards the inter- 
nationalization of Egypt would be one 
which I do not believe the country would 
approve. But is it the first step towards 
the internationalization of Egypt? I 
would rather call it the last step, and 
not the first, because this is the situation 
in which we find ourselves—that Egypt 
is already internationalized through the 
position of the Cazsse, and through the 
attitude which Foreign Governments 
have taken up in regard to the position 
of the Caisse. I do not know to what 
extent the arguments of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade will prevail to show the ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages, the 
air and the cons, of this Agreement ; 

ut this is clearly established to my 
mind—that this is but a further step, 
and that it is not necessary for Foreign 
Powers to appeal to this Guarantee in 
order to have ample power to interfere 
in the affairs of Egypt. I will confess 
that there is another step in these trans- 
actions which I have regretted as much 
as, and I may say almost more than, the 
Agreement, and that is the claim put 
forward by Russia and by Germany to 
be represented on the Caisse de la Dette 
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as well as the other Powers; for we 
cannot ignore this fact, that while it 
would surely have been the wish of this 
country to have loosened the trammels 
imposed by foreign countries generally on 
Egypt, the attitude of Foreign Powers 
during the last year and a-half has been 
intended rather to tighten these chains 
than to loosen them. It will be seen, 
from the observations I have ventured 
to place before the Committee, that I 
frankly say I look upon this matter 
more in an International and a diplo- 
matic light, than merely from the point 
of view of the conditions and the pro- 
visions of the Agreement. It is ey | 
to the state of Europe generally that 
think we ought to act, and looking at it 
from that point of view the action of 
Germany and Russia cannot be passed 
over. We cannot and ought not to 
blind our eyes to what has occurred. 
The hon. Member who spoke last, al- 
luded to the claim put forward by Ger- 
many with regard to admission to the 
Caisse, and the hon. Member based his 
suggestion as to the motive of Germany 
mainly upon the action which had been 
taken with regard to the Sinking Fund. 
Her Majesty’s Government, I under- 
stood, last night denied that it was 
mainly due to that particular cause, and 
I think they are borne out by the Papers 
in holding that view. [‘ No, ltt 
Well, I am afraid it is rather worse; 
wish it had only been based upon that 
particular action. I will read what was 
said by the German Consul General, 
writing to Nubar Pasha, as to the mo- 
tive of Germany in claiming a place 
on the Catsse. The first passage is 
this— 

“Considerable modification has now taken 
place in the state of affairs, and the Commission 
of the Public Debt has acquired from the force 


of circumstances very much greater importance 
than it had at the beginning.” 


Now, I should have thought that we 
might have traversed that declaration 
entirely. The Caisse was intended as 
a protection against the despotism of 
Ismail Pasha. I think Her Majesty’s 
Government might fairly have replied 
to the German Government, that while 
this country is in Egypt, not more im- 
ortance, but less importance, ought to 

e attributed to the Caisse de la Dette 
than had been attributed before. Let 
me read the following most significant 
passage to the Committee :— 
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‘The importance at present attaching to the 
above-named Commission, no longer allows of 
the abstention of the Imperial Government from 
the direct international superintendence which 
is exercised by all the Great Powers as signa- 
tories to the existing Treaties with the exception 
of Germany and Russia.”’ 


[Mr. Marriorr: Read the next para- 
graph.| I am alluding to the Sinking 
Fund, because it is of great importance 
to note that they claim a direct In- 
ternational superintendence. This is 
claimed, the Committee will observe— 
and I think they will see the point at 
which I am driving—not in consequence 
of this Agreement, but before and in- 
dependently of this Agreement; and if 
we reject this Agreement, we do not get 
rid of the claim of Germany and Russia, 
but, on the contrary, we intensify the 
position, and they can, under this claim, 
set up a right to control our whole 
action in Egypt, even at the present 
time. This, then, is the position in which 
we find ourselves. I admit to the full 
it is a deplorable position, that while 
we are still in Egypt, and practi- 
cally responsible for its administration, 
Foreign Powers are setting up a claim 
for direct International superintendence. 
But we must look these matters in 
the face. We cannot ignore passages 
of this kind, and speak as the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for East 
Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) did, as if for the first time 
by this Agreement we were making a 
move towards the internationalization of 
Egypt. It exists, and all we can say now 
is that it is possible it might have been 
practicable at some other moment during 
the last two or three years for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to have held lan- 
guage to Foreign Powers of this de- 
scription—‘‘ You are claiming this di- 
rect International superintendence ; so 
long as you claim it we cannot con- 
tinue to be responsible for the safety 
of Egypt. Either you should withdraw 
your demands, or else we shall be free 
to withdraw our troops.”” And here we 
come to a matter which appears to me 
to be specially and extremely important 
with reference to our present situation. 
I should wish to say a word as to the 
victory, if I may so call it, in this com- 
=— which has been gained by Her 

ajesty’s Government in postponing the 
Commission of Inquiry. Hon. Members 
opposite, who have spoken, have ignored 
the advantages of the postponement of 
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that Commission, which I think, was 
vital to the case of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. They could not have accepted 
an immediate inquiry into the finances 
of Egypt, while we were conducting 
military operations. While we were 
in Egypt, with English Administrators 
at the head of the various Depart- 
ments, it was impossible for Her 
Majesty’s Government to assent to 
such a demand, put forward by France 
in the first instance; and I think 
it ought not to have been ignored, in the 
criticisms which have been made of the 
arrangement, that this advantage has 
been gained. And in all these matters 
it has not been merely on financial 
questions that controversy has taken 
place. The Prime Minister, I think, 
argued this question too much as if it 
was a financial question. I believe that 
the Commission of Inquiry, as it was 
proposed by France, was not simply in- 
tended to ascertain what the financial 
position of Egypt was, but it was inten- 
tionally put forward by France in order 
at once to have her hand, as far as she 
could, in the administration of Egypt. 
And so I am bound to say this—I do not 
hold with the hon. Member opposite that 
the Agreement will materially strengthen 
the position of Foreign Powers, because 
that position is already legally so 
strong. At the same time, I admit that 
it is a symptom of the intentions of 
Europe, and that it is a fact of much 
significance which we are bound to take 
into account. My right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade has 
stated this evening a fact which I do 
not think was familiar to most of us— 
namely, that many of the Foreign 
Powers were not anxious for this 
Guarantee, but that it was mainly 
agreed to at the instance of France. 
But, nevertheless, the fact remains that 
this International Guarantee is readily 
claimed and assented to by Europe as a 
whole; and I take it that we should do 
wrong, as the House of Commons is 
bound to look this matter in the face, if 
we did not see in it a kind of proof and 
symptom of the desire of Europe to be 
in a position of equality with us in 
Egypt. That was assented to last night 
by my noble Friend the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, who said— 


“Tt seemed to him that it was not unreason- 
able or unnatural to believe that the sentiment 


of equality which existed among great nations 
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—a desire not to appear to be left out from 
arrangements which were being made in regard 
to events of European importance — was one 
which naturally weighed, and had weighed to 
a great extent, with these Powers in making 
such a demand.”’ 

The ‘‘sentiment of equality! ’’ Now, that 
is a remark which strikes me with some 
surprise and some regret; and this is a 
point on which I must say I differ from 
Her Majesty’s Government. I do not 
think they have pushed sufficiently in 
argument, so far as these Papers dis- 
close, the fact that our sacrifices in 
Egypt, and our whole position in Egypt, 
do entitle us to more than this equality 
which is claimed by the other Powers— 
that they entitle us to preponderance. 
I remember that in a diplomatic con- 
versation which I had with one of 
the chief French Diplomatists, he ad- 
mitted this to the full, citing by way 
of illustration the position of the 
French in Tunis. ‘Our position in 
Tunis,” he said, ‘‘must be one of 
supremacy, in the same way as you 
will claim supremacy in Egypt almost 
as a matter of life and death.” 
Now, that preponderance of ours in 
Egypt appears to me, I admit, to 
be almost given up. It is not given 
up by the Agreement which is before us 
this evening, but it has, I believe, been 
given up. And why has it been given 
up? I think I know the reason. It is 
because, while other countries are fairly 
unanimous in their wishes with regard to 
the policy which their Governments pur- 
suein Egypt, thiscountry has been divided 
in its views,as to what would be the pro- 
per position for us to take up. And let 
hon. Members, and let the country, be 
just to Her Majesty’s Government with 
regard to that point. It is almost im- 
possible for a Government, when it finds 
that the country is divided upon a mat- 
ter of such supreme importance as this 
—namely, what our position in Egypt 
should be, to act with the same vigour 
with whichit would beable to actif itfelt it 
had the country unanimously at its back. 
I regret to say it, and I say it not look- 
ing at the past, and not with any reflec- 
tion upon Her Majesty’s Government or 
upon any section of this House or of the 
country, but if we continue in this posi- 
tion, and the country remains divided as 
to the policy to be pursued in Egypt, we 
shall go from disaster to disaster, and 
much worse things than this Agreement 
will be put upon us. It is because we do 
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not know our mind that we have been 
weakened in our position. Now, I want 
to know this. What is our position at 
the present moment? Do we wish to 
maintain our preponderance in Egypt, 
or do we not? I do not seein any of 
the Papers that a demand or a wish or 
a claim for preponderance has been put 
forward with any force by Her Majesty’s 
Government. Possibly Her Majesty’s 
Government themselves reflect in this 
matter the attitude of the country. 
(No, no!”] Yes; you have not 
heard me out. They faithfully reflect 
the attitude of the country in this—that 
there is a section who are in favour of 
maintaining our preponderance, and 
there is another section which would be 
content to see the internationalization 
of Egypt. That is the position. But 
we have not only to take ourselves 
into account, and we have not only 
to reckon with the country. The 
Committee will remember the able ar- 
gument of the President of the Board 
of Trade, that we have to reckon with 
Europe in this matter; and I think it 
would be folly on the part of this coun- 
try, if, being divided, as I am inclined 
to think we are divided with regard to 
this question of policy, we should still 
continue at some times to act as if we 
were in favour of maintaining our pre- 
ponderance, and at other times as if we 
were inclined entirely to abandon it. 
See what a bearing this point has upon 
the retention of the Army of Occupation 
in Egypt. Are we to maintain our Army 
there? That, as hon. Members will see, 
is entirely within the limits of this de- 
bate, because the question of the cost of 
the Army of Occupation in Egypt is part 
of the arrangements which are to be 
confirmed this evening. I am inclined 
to think that, if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment find out that the country will not 
back them in claiming permanent pre- 
ponderance in Egypt, the time will come, 
and soon, when they must hold language 
to Europe of this kind—‘If we are 
not to have preponderance, we will 
not have single and individual re- 
sponsibility. We have accepted your 


International Guarantee; we have ac- 
cepted a compromise in which you have 
accepted some of our proposals and 
have rejected others; but in the main 
you have intended by your diplomatic 
action to claim what the Under Secre- 
tary calls the principle of equality. 
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Well, then, let us likewise have equality 
in the responsibility, because the coun- 
try will not long be content to remain 
in the position of acknowledging the 
equality which is recognized by this 
Agreement, and, at the same time, of 
continuing unaided those sacrifices which 
are made by us.” I have admitted that, 
therefore, this Agreement is one which 
I consider, in the present position of 
Europe, and looking to the rights 
and the legal position of Europe, we 
are almost bound to accept; and I do 
not mean to say that as for the financial 
bargain Her Majesty’s Government have 
not attempted to do their best. But, 
looking at these facts, do not let us 
drift on during these two years with- 
out making up our mind whether we 
are to be supreme in Egypt or not. 
Let the country, and let the Government, 
make up their minds whether they 
really intend to claim the position 
which was originally thought to be- 
long to us in Egypt; and, if not, let 
us not waste treasure, and let us not 
waste lives, but let us take the mea- 
sures which are indicated by the accept- 
ance of an Agreement such as this. 


Mr. W. H. Smirn and Sir Grorez 
Ezior rose together. Sir ARTHUR 
Orway called upon the former. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said: I submit 
myself, Sir Arthur Otway, to your call. 
I was, however, prepared to give way 
to my hon. Friend, because I know that 
his great knowledge of the affairs of 
Egypt would have amply justified his 
intervention at this particular moment ; 
but I am anxious to say that no stronger 
arguments could have been put in force 
against the ratification of this Conven- 
tion than those which have just been 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. The right hon. Gentleman 
told us that the Convention was based 
upon the assumption that there is an 
International equality in Egypt between 
the Great Powers, and that the prepon- 
derance which has been claimed by 
England in Egyptian affairs is no 
longer to be admitted by the Govern- 
ments of Europe. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has told us that we are in a de- 
plorable position in this matter—that 
we are responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Government of Egypt, and 
that while, at this moment, we are in- 
curring great sacrifices, while we are 
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holding Egypt by ourselves, and in- 
curring vast sacrifices in men and trea- 
sure in protecting the frontiers of Egypt 
against an enemy whom he terms coura- 
geous and warlike, our actions in that 
country are to be subject to the control 
of Foreign Powers. The right hon, 
Gentleman also tells us that by entering 
into this Convention we have admitted 
the right of Foreign Governments to 
interfere in Egyptian affairs, and that 
in giving our assent to this Agreement, 
we shall be taking a further step to- 
wards the internationalization of that 
country—a step which he himself con- 
siders altogether objectionable. I do 
not think that any hon. Member could 
put forward any stronger arguments 
against this Convention than those which 
the right hon. Gentleman has submitted 
to the Committee. He has told us that 
the rejection of the Agreement means 
the non-payment of ope funds payable 
under an International Guarantee, and 
the condemnation of the Ministers of 
Egypt, who would act under our advice 
in the performance of obligations which 
fall upon them under circumstances and 
conditions imposed upon them by the 
will of the Powers of Europe. But at 
this particular moment the seourity of 
Egypt rests only in the power exercised 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and the 
very existence of Egypt itself is main- 
tained by the authority and power of 
this country. I will pass from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, able as it was, because I am 
satisfied that the arguments he has ad- 
advanced go far in the direction we 
ourselves contend for—that the Agree- 
ment submitted to our approval is not one 
which ought to be maintained. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade takes credit to the 
Government for respecting the legal 
rights of the Powers under the Law of 
Liquidation, which the hon. Member 
for Portsmouth (Mr. Bruce) desired to 
set aside. It is remarkable that the 
first act almost in the drama performed 
by Her Majesty’s Government was an 
act of the Earl of Northbrook himself. 
I am glad to see that the right hon. 
Gentleman has had the courage to say 
that what was at first supposed to be the 
act of the Egyptian Government was 
the act of the Earl of Northbrook. It 
is quite right that we should recognize 
our responsibilities and our duties in 
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Egypt. There can be no doubt that at | ment, if I may so say, of Her Majesty’s 
the present moment we are the Govern- | Government during the last three or four 
ing Power, and that what is called the | years? And why should the Powers of 
Government of Egypt consists of a body | Europe combined, step in now? Is it 
of gentlemen who act by our au-/| because Egypt is now incapable of pay- 
thority and under our control and ing the interest that may be due upon 
direction, and from that position we are | her bonds? Why should the Powers of 
now asked to recede. Has the right | Europe interfere? Is there any other 
hon. Gentleman opposite thoroughly , Power of Europe that is prepared alone 
recognized the fact that the suspension | to take on itself the responsibility of re- 
was the act of the Earl of Northbrook | storing order and tranquillity in pt 
and of Her Majesty’s Government, and under present circumstances—is there 
which they justified at the time on | any other Power in Europe that is pre- 
the ground of imperious necessity oc- | pared to step into our shoes and give the 
casioned by the financial difficulties | necessary guarantees for securing the 
which beset the Government of Egypt | occupation of that country which we are 
at the moment? All that his hon. | now carrying out for the advantage, not 
Friend the Member for Portsmouth | only of Egypt itself, but of Europe and 
(Mr. Bruce) desired was that the powers | the world? The third alternative is this 
exercised under the Law of Liquidation | Agreement, or bargain. We are told, 
should be suspended. Surely it is rea-| with regard to this Agreement, that 
sonable that my hon. Friend the Member | France has conceded much, and Eng- 
for Portsmouth should take that view, | land something. We have conceded an 
when in doing so hecertainly does not go | inquiry in two years, and France has 
beyond the view which Her Majesty’s | conceded the taxation of foreigners; but 
Government unquestionably took them- | the taxation of foreigners was in force 
selves, acting on the advice and represen- | before the Agreement. England has 
tations of the Earl of Northbrook. But | conceded very much indeed, in principle, 
we are told that this Convention is a bar- | while France has conceded very little, 
gain which has been the result of nego- | and the other Powers for themselves no- 
tiation. That may be so, but it stilllies| thing. Anyone dealing with a great 
with us to say whether that bargain is} difficulty, if he did his duty to those he 
a good or a bad one for this country ; | represented, would prefer to deal with it 
whether it is a bargain that ought to be | at the present time, rather than adjourn 
maintained, or whether it is so bad in| it to the future. One of the great con- 
itself that the common sense of the | siderations which has been urged upon 
country requires that it ought at once to | the Committee for the acceptance of this 
be set aside. For my part, I maintain | Agreementis, that instead of the inquiry 
that it is a bad bargain for this country | proposed by France as to the ability of 
to enter into. The right hon. Gentle- E ypt to bear the burden put upon her 
man opposite has told us that there is | taking place now, it is to be postponed 
an alternative, and that the alternative | for a period of two years. hat does 
to this Convention is that we should | that mean? It means that during the 
make ourselves responsible for the whole | period of two years there should be an 
of the Egyptian Debt or annexation. I | opportunity for intrigue and far more 
am not aware that any hon. Member on | difficulty, which the experience of mem- 
this side ef the House has suggested | bers of the European community in 
that there should be a Guarantee of the | Egypt know well how to make use of, 
whole Debt of Egypt or annexation. We | in order to throw obstacles in the way of 
are told that there was the alternative | the good government of that country. 
of bankruptcy and anarchy, and that | In his able, but audacious, speech, if I 
under the Law of Liquidation the Powers | may so call it, the right hon. Gentleman 
will be entitled to put their legal rights | opposite has succeeded admirably in 
into force. Then why should not Europe | exaggerating the statements made on 
bear the burdens imposed upon Eng- | this side of the House, and in mini- 
land? If England is responsible for | mizing the difficulties on his own side ; 
the position in which Egypt finds her- | but the country will feel that the cir- 
self, under whose action and direction | cumstances are much too grave to per- 
has she become responsible? Is it not| mit the subject to be dealt with in a 
under the action and under the judg- | light-hearted manner between Parties. 
| 
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The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs has said that— 

“Upon the rectification of the present finan- 
cial situation depended the recovery of Egypt’s 
financial prosperity.” 

I agree with him ; but I regret that we 
have heard so much in this debate of the 
interests of Europe, and so little of the 
interests of the Egyptians. Throughout 
the whole of the Papers I have read, the 
most remarkable thing which has struck 
me is the entire absence of any refer- 
ence to the material prosperity of Egypt, 
or of the steps which are necessary to 
insure that prosperity. It might be 
supposed that Egypt was a farm, on 
which so many slaves were engaged and 
occupied, that Europe had a claim upon 
it, and endeavoured to make the most 
out of it, no matter what the sufferings 
of the slaves employed upon the farm 
might be. I will now refer to the 
figures which have been laid before us 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; and here I must 
make a complaint of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The figures in the Papers are 
most confused. I find that in no single 
case do the Papers tally with the figures 
in his statement. Nosingle table agrees 
with the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer put the administrative expenses 
of Egypt at £5,237,000, and there is no 
figure in the Papers which leads up to or 
makes anything approaching that sum 
of £5,237,000. He, therefore, obviously 
includes charges not embraced in the 
statements of Sir Evelyn Baring and 
the Earl of Northbrook, but they are 
not indicated in anyway. I am obliged 
to make out as best I can what is in- 
cluded in this sum of £5,237,000. The 
right hon. Gentleman will, perhaps, cor- 
rect me if I am wrong; but I assume 
they include £4,678,000 which the Earl 
of Northbrook put as the administrative 
expenses of Egypt; £200,000 for the 
Army of Occupation, variously stated at 
£120,000 and £160,000; also £175,000 
due from the Egyptian Government for 
Suez Canal interest due to Her Majesty’s 
Government; and £150,000 for Mouka- 
balah. Assuming that to bethecase, these 
a make up a sum of £5,203,000, 
which is very nearly the sum men- 
tioned by the right hon. Gentleman of 
£5,237,000; but it is an effort to trace 
the figures on the Paper, and I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to say 
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whether I am right or wrong in my cal- 
culation. If I am right, there will then 
remain £3,275,000 for interest on Pre- 
ference and Unified Debts, less5 per cent 
for two years, amounting to £199,750, 
That leaves a sum of £3,075,250, added 
to which is the interest of £315,000 on 
the new loan, and £300,000 deficiency 
on the Daira and Domains. Altogether, 
I make out that the Expenditure of 
Egypt for the next year will amount to 
£8,927,250. But I find in one of these 
Papers a despatch from Sir Evelyn 
Baring, in which he says— 

‘¢ At whatever sacrifices it is essential that 
the financial combination should present solid 
elements of stability and finality.” 

He tells us that, with a Revenue esti- 
mated at £9,000,000, a margin of not 
less than £200,000 should be allowed, 
so that the extreme estimate of which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer avails 
himself is the Estimate of £8,800,000 as 
the Income to be dealt with. These are 
the proposals of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, for they are in effect the pro- 
posals of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and not of the Government of Egypt, 
and they start with the deficit which the 
Earl of Northbrook expects in the ordi- 
nary course of things in the year 1885. 
Then let us fully realize what the effect 
of these proposals is as far as this country 
is concerned. Notwithstanding the warn- 
ings which the Government have received 
that their proposals should be final, 
energetic, and conclusive, they start, as 
I have said, with an annual deficit. The 
bondholders lose 5 per cent of their inte- 
rest, with a title to recover that 5 per cent 
after the expiration of two years; and 
England loses $ per cent on the interest 
of the Suez Canal shares, equal to one- 
tenth of the amount she ought to receive, 
with no power of recovery. Besides 
this, England has to pay the whole cost 
of the Army of Occupation, with the ex- 
ception of a sum of £200,000 or so much 
of that sum as she may receive, and she 
has also to pay the whole cost of the 
Army in the Soudan. Practically and 
in fact, also, England guarantees the 
new loan, because the guarantee of the 
other Powers is in actual derogation of 
the financial value of the loan. As far 
as the actual financial operation is con- 
cerned, the joining of the five other 
Powers with England in the new loan 
will, it is notorious, reduce the amount 
which Egypt will receive from this loan. 
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Therefore, England has not only to pay 
for the cost of the Armies in Egypt and 
the Soudan, but she also incurs the 
liability of guaranteeing the new loan. 
In addition to that, England has spent 
much blood and millions of treasure in 
maintaining this condition of things for 
the benefit of the bondholders and in 
the interest of the other Powers. What 
is the actual condition of affairs? The 
Prime Minister himself said that at Tel- 
el-Kebir England effected the conquest 
of Egypt, and, after that, every act of 
the Egyptian Government in the main- 
tenance of order and good government 
was done on the sole responsibility of 
England. Her Majesty’s Government 
destroyed one Government in Egypt and 
set up another. Since that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have been responsi- 
ble for every act of the machinery they 
created. An independent and respon- 
sible Government in Egypt must be 
held by every intelligent person to be 
absolutely impossible. The Ministers 
of the Egyptian Government hold their 
posts only by the act of Her Majesty’s 
Government; they can be removed by 
Her Majesty’s Government; they are 
merely marionettes of which the Go- 
vernment pull the strings. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade practically admitted 
throughout the whole course of his 
speech that it is England that is govern- 
ing in Egypt. What are we to under- 
stand? ‘The acts of the Government in 
Egypt are practically our acts, and they 
are to be checked, intrigued against, 
and thwarted by a Vigilance Committee 
of the European Powers, “in defence of 
their common interests,” as M. Barriére 
says, but in defence of indefensible in- 
terests, as we were told with so much 
force in the powerful speech of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Portsmouth (Mr. 
Bruce). The Earl of Northbrook, in 
his Report, says, that in order to allow 
Egypt to meet the cost of her Adminis- 
tration and the interest on her Debt— 
‘It is indispensable, in my opinion, that Egypt 
should be set free from the trammels which now 
hamper the action of the Government, increase 


the cost of the administration, and diminish the 
resources of the country.” 


Only a small part, however, of this Re- 
port has been published, and it has been 
emasculated and deprived of a great 
portion of the interest which should at- 
tach to it, by the evident effort of Her 
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Majesty’s Government to prevent any- 
thing coming before the House which is 
condemnatory of the course they have 
pursued. After these words, the Earl 
of Northbrook tells us what are the en- 
cumbrances from which Egypt has to be 
set free. He says— 


‘*The incumbrances to which I refer are :— 
First : the constitution of the Administration of 
the Daira and Domain Lands and of the Egyp- 
tian Railways, in the supposed interest of the 
bondholders. Second: the difficulty of taxing 
foreigners equally with the natives of Egypt. 
Third: certain provisions of the Law of 
Liquidation, especially those which debar the 
Egyptian Government from making fiscal 
changes in the assigned Provinces and reve- 
nues without the consent of the Commissioners 
of the Caisse. I shall proceed to make some 
remarks upon each of the foregoing heads. I 
have placed the Administrations of the Daira 
and Domain Lands and of the Railways first 
among the incumbrances from which the Egyp- 
tian Government suffers. The mere constitu- 
tion of these Administrations, under which three 
gentlemen of different nationalities are made 
jointly responsible for the transaction of dif- 
ficult and important business, is almost in 
itself a sufficient reason for making some 
change; the arrangement is not only unne- 
cessarily costly, but its effect has naturally 
been to dilute responsibility and greatly to 
interfere with efficient and economical ma- 
nagement . ...I heard many complaints of 
the railway administration; for some time 
there was considerable risk of the permanent 
way not being properly maintained, and its 
present condition, as well as that of the rolling 
stock, leaves much to be desired. The Egyptian 
Government have no authority over the Board ; 
they recently made some observations upon the 
railway budget, especially in regard to the 
increase of salaries, to which the Board replied, 
denying the right of the Government to inter- 
fere. . . . To conclude my proposals in regard 
to the removal of encumbrances upon Egyptian 
administration, it will be necessary to make 
some changes in the Law of Liquidation, and 
especially to provide that the Government 
should be free to introduce fiscal changes in the 
provinces and Administrations assigned to the 
Caisse. In order to place your Lordship in 
possession of the position of the Egyptian Go- 
vernment under the present provisions of the 
law, I need only observe that while they can 
exercise their discretion in respect to the modi- 
fication of the land tax, or of any other taxes, 
in the provinces which are not assigned to the 
Caisse, such modifications cannot be extended 
to the assigned provinces without the concur- 
rence of a majority of the Commissioners. 
Your Lordship will recognize that, if this ar- 
rangement is maintained, it must either render 
any fiscal changes impossible, or at least make 
them subject to the concurrence of a body of 
gentlemen who would naturally and not un- 
reasonably be disposed to take a somewhat 
technical view of their duty, based npon their 
responsibility to the bondholders, and so hesitate 
to give their assent to any diminution of the 
gross receipts of the provinces and A 
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tions assigned to the service of the Debt. The 
arrangements which I shall subsequently pee 
pose will dispense with the necessity of these 
provisions. which might have been required 
when the finances of Egypt were subject to 
the absolute will of the Ruler, but the reason 
for which has been removed now that the 
financial administration has been placed upon a 
more satisfactory footing.’’—[{Egypt. No. 4 
(1885), pp. 32-3. ] 


But what have become of those pro- 

sals? I have looked through the 

apers carefully to find any proposals 
for the improvement of the Caisse, but I 
failed to find them. Why did I not find 
them? Because they were carefully re- 
moved from the despatches by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government before they were 
submitted to the House of Commons. 
We are supposed to be dealing with the 
interests of Egypt and the interests of 
this country; and the Earl of North- 
brook and Sir Evelyn Baring, in a sub- 
sequent Paper, tells us the removal of 
these trammels is absolutely indispens- 
able for the good government of the 
country. Yet we find that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have concluded an 
Agreement ignoring altogether the re- 
commendations of the Earl of North- 
brook and Sir Evelyn Baring—two most 
important functionaries—after telling us, 
as Earl Granville does in his despatch, 
that, in respect of the proposals that the 
Daira and Domain Loans should be con- 
verted, and the lands held as security for 
our supposed loan— 

‘* We are prepared to give it up in deference 
to the views of the French Government, but 
we are much impressed with the necessity, in 
the interests of the finances of Egypt, for some 
change in the system of the administration of 
those lands.””—[Jdid. p. 111.] 

Now, I want to know whether it is a 
reasonable and business-like or a proper 
course of proceeding, that when Her 
Majesty’s Government have declared 
solemnly that the trammels which are 
imposed by these conditions upon the 
good government of Egypt are un- 
endurable—that they hamper the re- 
sources of the country and prevent them 
from being developed, and that they pre- 
vent Her Majesty’s Agents from doing 
their duty by that country—when they 
had made this declaration before the 
world, I ask, is it not inconceivable that 
they should enter into a Convention with 
the Powers of Europe in which all these 
conditions are confirmed, while nothing 
whatever is done to lend a free hand to 
the Government of Egypt? I maintain 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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that we have entirely lost sight of the 
duty which attaches to us as the pre- 
ponderating Power in Egypt. I say 
that the condition in which we find our- 
selves is absolutely unendurable. The 
noble Lord the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs told us last night 
that there were four courses open to us; 
but I think there was a fifth. We might 
have said to Europe that a free hand 
must be conceded to us, that we had no 
selfish or exclusive aim, but that so long 
as our blood and our treasure are neces- 
sary to the existence of organized go- 
vernment in Egypt, the trammels and 
difficulties which intervene to prevent 
good government in that country must 
be removed. We have been told by 
Her Majesty’s Government that Eng- 
land must be predominant in Egypt. 
We want no more than that. Sacrifice, 
responsibility, and power must go to- 
gether. We are prepared to give every 
assurance that every legitimate interest 
of every foreign subject shall be pre- 
served and protected. There is no de- 
sire on our part to upset or destroy the 
legitimate influence or the legitimate 
interests belonging to any European 
Power in Egypt, or of the subject of any 
European Power. There is no doubt 
that Earl Granville represented the 
views of the Government and the views 
of England when he said that although 
we have no desire to obtain for this 
country any exclusive power or advan- 
tage, yet that our influence must be 
predominant, because our responsibility 
is predominant, and we are charged, in 
the interests of Europe and of Eng- 
land, with the security of Egypt. But 
what have we done? We are asked to 
accept an accommodation bill, to submit 
to a Committee of Inspection for the 
next two years. We have two years’ 
grace, two years’ postponement; and, 
in the meantime, the blood and the 
treasure of England are to be spent, if 
not wasted. God grant that that blood 
and treasure may not be spent in vain! 
The military situation at this moment is 
worse than it was a yearago. Thousands 
of lives have been lost, millions of money 
have been spent, and what for? Why, 
Sir, that a Commission should sit in 
Cairo, jealously watching the projects 
that England desires to carry out, not 
for her own selfish aims and purposes, 
but for the building up of a strong, per- 
manent, stable, and firm Government. 
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There cannot but be jealousies, diffi- 
culties, troubles, and cross purposes, if 
this divided and inspected Government 
continues. For peace sake it is desirable 
that we should end the opportunities for 
quarrel. I say that, in my own convic- 
tion, the country will not endure the 
continuance of this state of things. You 
will be face to face with demands for the 
withdrawal of our troops from Egypt, 
and for leaving Egypt to those who are 
now tearing the country to pieces. Do 
what you know to be right and neces- 
sary if you can. If you have not the 
courage of your principles, the anger of 
the country will be heard. If you can- 
not govern, you will be driven, and this 
responsibility and sense of coming trouble 
and difficulty belongs to every Member 
of this House. Any Member of this 
House who says ‘‘ Aye” to an Agree- 
meut of this sort, which he knows or 
suspects to be bad, is by that act acces- 
sory to a wrong done to Egypt and to 
England. What is the alternative? 
I have no doubt hon. Gentlemen will 
say it is one too dreadful to be faced. 
It is a possible Conservative Govern- 
ment. Is Party, then, so tyrannical a 
monster? Are there none on that side 
of the House capable in their own mind 
of realizing the responsibility which be- 
longs to this great country, and of taking 
it? At any cost, at any risk, I implore 
the Committee to take the right and 
straightforward course. I denounce this 
Convention, because I believe it to be 
unwise, unfair, and unjust at once to 
Egypt and to the people of this country. 

Str GEORGE ELLIOT said, he would 
not detain the Committee for more than 
a few minutes; but he had the advan- 
tage of being well acquainted with 
Egypt, and he should like to make one 
or two remarks before the debate closed. 
He confessed that there was a great deal 
of force in what he had heard from both 
sides of the House; but, in order to be 
brief, he did not propose to occupy the 
time of the Committee by any reference 
to figures. The financial portion of the 
matter had already been fully dealt 
with, and nothing he could say would 
make matters either better or worse. 
There was only one point which con- 
eerned him, and probably the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister would 
know very well what it was. As a 
matter of fact, it was the fear and ap- 
prehension he had entertained from the 
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commencement of the Egyptian Question 
of finding themselves landed in a Euro- 
pean Control, or a Multiple Control, or 
whatever hon. Members might please to 
callit. He had been in the habit of visit- 
ing Egypt regularly for 18 years, and he 
had spent a great deal of time in study- 
ing the affairs of the country. It was so 
fair a country, that if it only had a fair 
chance there was no fearof the bondhold- 
ers not getting their money and every- 
body being well paid. But it seemed to 
be always destined to be embarrassed 
and harassed in regard to its adminis- 
tration. There existed, as the Commit- 
tee well knew, a duplicate system of ad- 
ministration, whether in regard to the 
railways there, or the Domains, or any 
other description of property whatever ; 
and the development of the resources of 
the country was consequently fettered, 
hampered, and crippled. Everybody in- 
terested in the administration was per- 
petually crossing and thwarting ever- 
body else. The interests of property in 
Egypt, he was bound to say, were sacri- 
ficed to the cupidity of the persons who 
administered the affairs of the country ; 
and he thought that if, instead of having 
French and English and Natives ma- 
naging the railways, French and Eng- 
lish managing the Domains, and French 
and English managing all the other 
property there, they could have a single 
and responsible administration, and 
could allot it, letting the French have 
the Daira Domains, the English the 
railways, and the Natives something 
else, matters would be improved. He 
had suggested that system of allotment 
to Sir Evelyn Baring, and he thought 
that the Government would do well to 
consider it. He expected after the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria that the English 
Government would have Egypt very 
much in their own hands; and up to 
the time that Tel-el-Kebir was fought 
he believed that that was the case. He 
remembered mentioning in the House, 
when the Conference of London broke 
up, that he felt he could breathe freer 
and better, because at last they were 
likely to obtain some degree of inde- 
pendence in the administration of the 
affairs of Egypt. He would make great 
allowances for International obligations ; 
there was no doubt something in them, 
and they had been very ingeniously 
dealt with by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the isoard of Trade. 
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But he took it that, if the Government 
had not been under the impression that 
they had that control in t which 
he thought they ought to have, they 
would not have sent their Army up the 
Nile. He did not think, after all that this 
country had done, and all that they had 
still on their hands, that it was right or 
just that they should simply find them- 
selves on equal terms in Egypt with 
France. He was in Cairo the other day 
when the news came of the fall of Khar- 
toum, and, without specifying any par- 
ticular nationality, he believed he might 
fairly say that there were at that time 
some hundreds of foreigners in that city 
who were quite as ready to throw up 
their caps as were the Mahdi’s followers. 
There was no doubt a feeling in some 
quarters in Egypt against this country. 
The question was how that feeling was 
to be overcome, and how they were 
going to administer the affairs of so 
perverse a people amid all the intrigues 
and opposition they met with on every 
side. This country was bearing a great 
burden in Egypt and the Soudan; and 
his opinion was that before the war was 
over the £1,300,000 which was voted in 
November last would have to be multi- 
plied by seven. The question was how 
all these burdens were to be borne by 
this nation in order to secure good go- 
vernment and the due administration 
of law in Egypt. No one could suppose 
that they were going to Khartoum and 
the Soudan for the mere purpose of 
reverge, but for the re-establishment 
of law and order, and the protection 
of life and property in Egypt. That 
was the sole object with which they 
were sending out their best men and 
spending their money. After all this, 
how were the Government to keep coun- 
tenance with the English people if they 
consented to hand over Egypt to Inter- 
national Control? Were they to allow 
themselves to be handicapped at every 
move by France, who were circulating 
in the Native language every kind of 
rumour against the English people resi- 
dent in that country and against their 
occupation? If they were to continue 
the occupation, how were they to avoid 
International complications? He was 
sure that the Government would do well, 
if this Agreement was to be carried out, 
to give some kind of authority which 
would justify the expenditure which 
was going on in Upper Egypt. This 
Sir George Elliot 
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country could not continue to conduct 
the terrible business there, of which 
they had no definite idea what the re- 
sult would be either in money or sacri- 
fice of life, with all the Powers looking 
on as International friends, smiling at 
seeing England fighting and spending 
her money, while at the same time they 
were really nobody in the country after 
all. So far as he was able to judge, 
they had a very good man at the head 
of their affairs in Egypt in Sir Evelyn 
Baring. They had the best Native Ad- 
ministrator acting with him — Nubar 
Pasha; and they had a Khedive repre- 
senting the Native Power, who was pre- 
pared to act cordially with them. What 
had happened in recent years? Not- 
withstanding the ravages of the cholera, 
and the cost of a great civil war, the 
produce of the Revenue in Egypt in 1884 
had been larger than had ever been 
known previously. Could not, then, 
Her Majesty’s Government advise the 
Great Powers to stand on one side and 
allow this state of things to continue? 
In spite of every drawback, and of all 
the difficulties which had been inter- 
posed, enormous improvements, thanks 
to the exertions of Mr. Moncrieff, had 
been effected in irrigation, and the works 
for raising water were more complete 
and successful than they had been for 
20 years. He would not say any more. 
He was never very bitter against any- 
body, not even against a bad Govern- 
ment; and if it was felt that his obser- 
vations had anything of value in them, 
he should be perfectly satisfied with the 
contribution he had made to the debate. 
He thanked the Committee for the 
patience with which they had heard 
him. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that, 
irrespective of Party considerations, for 
his own part he should support the Con- 
vention, because he believed it to empha- 
size the great difference that existed be- 
tween the policy of the Liberal Party on 
European questions and the policy of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. The great merit of 
the Convention was that it restored the 
European Concert, which he believed to 
be the only safety for this country. It 
was impossible to suppose that England 
could continue to sing the same song 
of ‘‘ Rule Britannia ” all over the world 
which she had done before the great Em- 
pire of Germany was formed, and Italy 
had becomea United Kingdom. Themore 
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therefore they could maintain the Con-| throughout the whole of the debate 
cert of Europe the better for this coun- —namely, what their real interests in 
try, and that was the main ground upon | Egypt were. He had listened to his 
which the greater number of Members | hon. Friend the Member for Manchester 
would, according to their consciences, |(Mr. Slagg) that evening with some 
vote in favour of the Convention. Hon. | astonishment. The basis of the speech 
Gentlemen opposite feared that this | of his hon. Friend was an utter contempt 
European Concert would degenerate, as | for the Egyptian nation, and an utter 
they called it, into European Control. | denial of the possibility of ever forming a 
Would, however, anybody explain how | Native Government which would beof any 
it was possible that there could be con- | use. He(Mr. Mitchell Henry) protested 
cert among the Great Powers of Europe against that doctrine. He did not be- 
if there was not to be an European Con- | lieve that Egypt was a mere appendage 
trol upon the subject in regard to which | of this country. They had gone there 
the Concert existed? How was it pos- | from circumstances over which they had 
sible, if all the Great Powers of Europe | no control; but they had certainly not 
were united in a common cause, that |‘gone there solely for the interests of Eng- 
they could denyto that Concertthecontrol | lish commerce. They had gone there 
over the subject for which they were | for Imperial objects ; but the only justi- 
united? If hon. Gentlemen opposite | fication they could have for remaining 
upset the control to which they now | was to do good to the people of Egypt. 
objected, would they substitute again | He confessed that the speech of his hon. 
the Dual Control of which they were | Friend, like those of some other Mem- 
the authors? The hon. Member for | bers, made him feel that the idea of 
Greenwich (Baron Henry De Worms) | England’s duty did not prevail in this 
endeavoured to make an arithmetical | country, as it did in her greatest days. 
computation on this subject. The hon. | On the other hand, did anybody suppose 
Member said that if the Dual Control | that if France had possession of Egypt, 
was objectionable, how much more ob- | it would contribute to the strength of the 
jectionable must be an European Con-| French Empire? They were told that 
trol in which there were six Members? | they must not on any account permit 
He would give the hon. Member his | France to obtain possession of Egypt. 
opinion upon that subject. The Dual| He had no wish that France should ob- 
Control, to which they were indebted for | tain possession of Egypt, because he did 
almost all the evils to which Egypt had | not think that it would be to the advan- 
been subjected during the last few years, | tage of that country ; but he did not fear 
was a Control between two nations with | the possession of Egypt by France mainly 
separate and distinct interests in Egypt. | on the ground that it would strengthen 
They were always told that the interests | the position of France. Everybody knew 
of France and the interests of England | that the French Possessions in Africa 
in Egypt were totally distinct. ‘Then, | were the source of the greatest weakness 
what did Dual Control mean? Itmeant)|to her. In Algeria the French were 
merely strife, it reminded him of a game | never safe for an hour, and during the 
called the tug of war, where they had | Franco-German War it was well known 
stalwart men tugging at one end of a/ that France was greatly embarrassed by 
rope against stalwart men tugging at/| the insurrection of the Arabs. Would 
the other. Instead of a control that was | the possession of Tunis strengthen the 
favourable to good administration in | resourcesof the French Empire? Nothing 
Egypt, it was a control by which that | of the kind. The more the French had 
country had almost been ruined. No / spread themselves out for colonization in 

one supposed that when they had all the | the Mediterranean the weaker they had 

Powers of Europe introduced into the | become. Another question he would 

control, there would not exist opposite | like the Committee to consider was this— 

opinions upon different points? Of | Did anybody suppose that they would 

course there would be such differences ; | be able to shut up Russia in the Black 

but then the majority would rule. He} Sea for ever? In the magnificence of 

was anxious, therefore, to ascertain what | their strength and power, would the 
they were really called upon to do in| Russians be perpetually content to be 
Egypt, and the question they ought| shut up there? What would be the 
to ask was one which had been asked | case with us? Would we sanction an 
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attempt to shut usup in an inland lake? 
Did hon. Members suppose that the 
English people would quietly submit to 
it? Then let them consider what the 
position of the great Empire of Russia 
was. For half of the year she was shut 
up by nature in the Baltic; and could it 
be supposed that by artificial arrange- 
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views of the different Members of the 
Government are, and how far those 
views are to be brought into consistency 
one with the other ; for though we have 
had the advantage of hearing the Prime 
Minister and the President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain), and the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary of State 


ments it would be possiblealso toshut her | for Foreign Affairs (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
up for ever in the Black Sea? He did | maurice), I think that those who have 
not think that it was possible, and the | listened to those speeches, able and 
policy he would recommend to the Go- | powerful as they undoubtedly were, each 
vernment of the country was this—that | in itself, will agree they have hardly 
they should no longer contend for | been entirely consistent one with an- 


mastery in the East of Europe; but 
throw that responsibility on the people 
to whom it naturally belonged, especially 
the Austrians andthe Greeks. The con- 
dition of affairs on the frontier of Afghan- 
istan was very critical, and probably 
they were not far from the most terrible 
war. Let them, then, at any rate, take 
care that in their combinations they 
secured that concert amongst the Powers 
of Europe which was the only hope of 
putting an end to the terrible strife they 
expected. He would not have made 
those observations except that he be- 
lieved that the spirit which for years 
had been fostered on the opposite side 
of the House of supposing that they 
were the only nation who had any 
rights in the world was a spirit which 
would probably bring them to grief 
sooner than they anticipated. He should 
support this Convention, because he 
felt it to be for the benefit of this coun- 
try ; he should support it especially be- 
cause he believed the concert of the 
European Powers, which implied the 
control of the European Powers in 
regard to Egyptian questions, was the 
only safeguard for the liberties of the 
Egyptian people. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir 
Arthur Otway, I had hoped that before 
this time we might have had the advan- 
tage of hearing the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Childers) upon this 
question. We have a peculiar right to 
ask fora full explanation from the right 
hon. Gentleman for more reasons than 
one. In the first place, he has been 
especially connected with all these nego- 
tiations. He has himself taken part in 
the proceedings which have led to the 
Convention which has now been laid 
before us. 


In the next place, we find | 





other, and we wait very anxiously to 
hear what is the view of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and how far he will 
be able to reconcile the different views 
of his Colleagues, and I may be allowed 
to add how he will be able to reconcile 
also some of the expressions that have 
fallen from himself in the course of the 
last few days. Now, Sir, the question 
that lies before us is one of very great 
importance. The Government, after 
keeping us waiting, 1 am bound to say, 
for an inordinate length of time, have 
at last presented to us a Convention of 
the very highest importance, upon which 
they demand our judgment in the very 
hottest haste. It is a question of the 
highest importance to Egypt and to 
ourselves; but I am bound to say that 
the moment at which it is produced is 
by no means the most favourable that 
could have been chosen for a calm and 
quiet decision of such a question. It is 
a matter which does not refer only to a 
momentary exigency; it is a matter 
which is not to be dealt with as if it 
were to be all the same at the end of 
the next month or six months; but it is 
a question which we are to solve, upon 
the solution of which may depend the 
future of Egypt, and to a very great 
extent the future of this country’s rela- 
tions with the East. Now, Sir, what 
are we entitled to expect? We are 
entitled to expect a full and clear ex- 
planation from the Government, and to 
be led to understand what the effect of 
the Convention is to be in their judg- 
ment, and how far it is to be justified, 
and reconciled to the interests of this 
country and of Egypt. Our confidence 
in the Government—our absolute confi- 
dence—has I think been a good deal 
shaken even on that side of the House 


that at the present moment we have! by some of their recent proceedings. 
some difficulty in making out what the | They have made so many blunders in 
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relation to the affairs of Egypt, that it 
is impossible to accept simply upon 
their ipse dixit any proposals that may 
be laid before us. We are bound to 
look upon those proposals, and to ask 
for explanations. Now, let me contrast 
for a moment some of the sayings of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Childers) and of 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Chamberlain) on this matter. As 
a matter of fact, we had from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer some days ago, 
before the Convention was actually laid 
before us, a description of that Conven- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
the Powers proposed to us the arrange- 
ments which we have before us; but 
when the President of the Board of 
Trade, in his extremely lucid and able 
speech to-night, dealt with the question, 
he threw that allaside. He said—‘‘ Why 
do you talk about the Powers; you 
yourselves have proved that Austria, 
Russia, and the other Powers did not 
seem to care about entering into this 
guarantee. It was France that pro- 
posed it, and Franceonly.”’ Now, there 
is a great deal of difference between 
those two statements, and we want to 
know which is to be taken as the true 
one. Is it or is it not a question, the 
decision of which, as it were, has been 
forced upon us by the unanimous vote 
or desire of the different Members of 
the Conference, the Representatives of 
all the Great Powers, or is it simply a 
decision which has been adopted for the 
purpose of gratifying France? Again, 
there was another expression of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer which has given occasion 
for more than one remark. When he 
described the Convention to us, he told 
us that there would be a certain position 
established, and that under certain cir- 
cumstances at the end of two years 
there would be a Commission of Inquiry, 
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the President of the Board of Trade, 
when he speaks on the subject, tells us 
that the right of interference already 
existed, and that it was not a question 
of giving it by this arrangement, or by 
that arrangement, by this power of con- 
trol or anything else; but that it was a 
right which already existed, and we 
need not trouble our heads about it, for 
there it was whether we liked it or not. 
| Well, I am perplexed, and I think many 
Members of this House must be per- 
plexed, when we have such inconsistent 
statements made to us, to know what 
the real state of the case is. Now, 
Sir, in order to get some little light 
on this matter we may cast our eyes 
a little further back. What was it 
that happened at the close of the 
Conference in July last? Why was 
it that the Conference broke up? 
I take Earl Granville’s words. He 
said— 





“The additional powers proposed by the 
French would confer on the Commissioners of 
the Caisse a mastery over the Government and 
affairs of Egypt, and to this we would on no 
account consent.”’ 


Well, we are surprised to find that now 
they have consented, and we wish to 
know what has caused the change be- 
tween July last and the present time ? 
I venture to look a little further back 
still. Hon. Members will recollect the 
speech delivered by the Prime Minister 
last June, in which he first announced 
the meeting of the Conference of the 
Powers, and in which he explained the 
circumstances under which that Confer- 
ence was to be called together. We 
have heard that this has really nothing 
to do with political affairs ; it has nothing 
to do with anything except mere finances. 
The right hon. Gentleman said—‘‘ We 
have been in a difficulty for some time 
as to the course which we ought to take 
in Egypt; we had arrived at a point 
when it was impossible for us to stay 
any longer without moving, and it 





and he said that that would not be 
objectionable, provided it did not involve | 
international interference. That ex- 

pression of the right hon. Gentleman | 
was gladly cheered by the great bulk of | 
the House. We thought that the Con- 
vention, when we saw it, would contain 
some provision that would exclude inter- 
national intervention ; but now, not only 
do we find that there is nothing of the 
sort in the Convention, but we find that 





became absolutely necessary that we 
should move either forward or back- 
ward.” He explained that when he 
spoke of moving forward he meant 
taking some greater responsibility on 
ourselves, and that when he spoke of 
moving backward he implied the taking 
of steps towards withdrawing from the 
country. He explained also the diffi- 
culties under which the Government 
laboured as to which course they should 
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take, or how they should move. And 
then, he said, came, as a sort of God- 
send, the difficulty in Egyptian finances, 
it was the pressing difficulty in Egyptian 
finance, which was the moving cause of 
their finding a way of escape from the 
embarrassment in which they were. 
That was an explanation which showed 
that the influence that would be exer- 
cised by anything in the nature of a 
multiple authozity would not be an 
influence merel: of a financial nature, 
but that it would be an influence upon 
the political condition of Egypt. It is 
very important we should bear that in 
mind. Everyone who has spoken with 
any knowledge of the subject has held 
much the same language with regard to 
the minor points of the pecuniary 
arrangement. They have said—‘‘ We 
are not agreeable to look too closely 
into these matters, and see whether we 
have got exactly as much as it was con- 
venient, or right, or fair we should have 
got; we treat all that as a matter of 
minor consequence; what we do look to 
is what is to be the position that Eng- 
land is to hold under the arrangements 
which are here made.” It is the poli- 
tical consideration that governs every- 
thing else—for what, after all, is our 
greatinterest in Egypt? Why have we 
taken all these pains? Why have we 
incurred all these great sacrifices ? What 
is it we are aiming at? Why, surely it 
is nothing more nor less than this—that 
we may establish or maintain in Egypt 
a system of Government that shall be 
for the good, and peace, and quiet of 
the country. It is not that we are par- 
ticularly anxious about the claims of the 
bondholders. What we are anxious for 
is to exclude as far as possible any oc- 


casion for the interference of other | 


Foreign Powers in the affairs of that 
country ; and we have endeavoured, as 
far as it has been in our power, to pro- 
duce in that country a state of Govern- 
ment which would admit of a satisfactory 
regulation of the people. Well, now. 
Sir, what has been the result of that? 
We have found that in many respeets 
we have been able to do many good 
things, and steps have been taken for 
the improvement of the condition of the 
country. But when the Earl of North- 
brook went out to Egypt and examined 
carefully into the condition of the coun- 
try, he arrived at the conclusion that 
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there never was a country that was bet- 
ter suited to improve than Egypt, pro- 
vided it could be relieved of the incum- 
brances that were weighing upon it, and 
the first of the incumbrances which he 
mentioned was the existence of the 
Multiple or Dual Control over certain 
portions ofthe Egyptian administration, 
—over the Daira and railways. He 
also mentioned the power which was 
given to the Commissioners in con- 
nection with the pressure of the Law of 
Liquidation. These are some of the 
incumbrances he mentioned, and with 
which it does not appear that we are 
about to deal at all, except in a way to 
strengthen and perpetuate them. I 
gladly admitthat one ofthe incumbrances 
mentioned by the Earl of Northbrook 
has, to a certain extent, been dealt with 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and I 
think we ought to thank them; it has 
been recognized as a matter of great 
importance ever since we have had to 
deal with Egyptian affairs—I mean the 
taxation of foreigners. We ought to 
acknowledge, and acknowledge with 
gratitude, the arrangement, so far as it 
has gone, for bringing foreigners under 
taxation. But though that is an excel- 
lent thing to do in itself, the effect of it 
is very much diminished by nothing 
being attempted to get rid of the other 
incumbrances of which I have spoken— 
indeed, they are made worse. Now, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter has told us that this is a matter in 
which there is no real risk. Of course 
there is no risk in a pecuniary serse. 
No one thinks of guaranteeing so small 
an amount; but the Prime Minister also 
says that there is no real risk of the 
Powers which are guarantors obtaining 
any political influence over the country, 
and he quotes different cases in which 
'there have been guarantees, and in 
‘which the guarantors have made no 
| pretence of exercising an authority over 
ithe country to which they guaranteed 
the loan. But I do not think that those 
eases bear out or are on all fours with 
[the case with which we have now to 
|deal. I venture to think that if we 
; were to look a little more closely into 
;some of the cases he has mentioned, we 
should find that there was something in 
‘the position of the guarantor which gave 
(him a claim—at all events, a supposed 
‘claim—to interfere with the Government 
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of the country with which he was deal- 
jing. I feel confident that if we were 
to look into the proceedings with regard 
to the Greek Loan, to which reference 
was made, we should find that there was 
in that case an attempt on the part of 
the guarantors to enforce the rights 
which they considered they had under 
the Treaty of Guarantee. I have had 
experience at the Treasury of cases in 
which we were called upon to express 
our opinion—and express it with pretty 
considerable authority — as to what 
Greece ought to do, or ought not to do, 
in regard to the relations of her finance 
with the interests and obligations of 
guarantors. There were communica- 
tions between Russia, France, and Eng- 
land with regard to the duties of Greece, 
and the points which we ought to urge 
upon Greece; but, after all, those ques- 
tions are not on all fours with this 
question, because those were guarantees 
which were given as incidental parts of 
other settlements, in which other objects | 
were the supreme objects. 
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Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Well, Sir, I am afraid our right growing 
out of the military occupation, and the 
consequences that it has led to, has been 
very indeterminate, but not very moral. 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke about 
the autonomy of Egypt, and said that 
we were not going to interfere with it. 
It will be a new thing if we are not, 
because since he has been administering 
the affairs of this country he has inter- 
fered very materially with the auto- 
nomy of Egypt. When he found that 
the Government of Egypt were not 
willing to do that which he desired them 
to do, he made it a point that the 
Ministry should be dismissed. Well, 
the right hon. Gentleman made a good 
deal of the case of there being no risk. 
On the other hand, he urged upon us 
that there was a strong case for ur- 
gency. He said—‘ You are safe in 
what you are going to do, and it is ab- 
solutely urgent that you should do 
what you are asked to do.” In regard 


For in- to the question of urgency I think there 


stance, when you made the Loan with | are two opinions. The opinion of my 
Turkey i in 1855 you claimed that Turkey | hon. Friend the Mover of this Motion 


should give a certain assistance in war. 
That was the object for which the money | 
was advanced, and in this case you 


looked not for a general interference, | sidered worthy of attention. 


is one, in such a matter as this, which 
cannot be passed over without regard, 
and just as if it were not to be con- 
I suppose 


but for so much interference as the cir- | there is not a higher authority in the 


cumstances justified. But here it is just | 


whole country on the question of Eastern 





exactly the point that you would inter- | finance, and as to the bankruptcy of 
fere. You give your guarantee in or-| such a State as this. But the Prime 
der that the country may be able to get | | Minister, no doubt, may say that there 
through its financial difficulties, in order | is urgency—urgency sub modo—as he 
that the country may be properly, and | ‘made the distinction between being 
quietly, and safely administered ; and ; hemmed in and being surrounded—be- 
you have a moral right to look into these | tween the kind of urgency which makes 
matters, and to see whether the country | it very desirable and pressing that we 
is being properly governed, and whether | should come to a conclusion, and the 
the administration is being carried on in | urgency that brings you within a hair’s 
a manner as would justify the burden breadth of a great calamity. I have not 
you have taken on yourselves. The! the smallest doubt that there is great 
Prime Minister told us that we have not | urgency to bring about a settlement of 
avery strict right and not a very legal | this matter; but I am convinced that if 
right, but that we had a moral and i In- | ‘the Parliament of this country, indi- 
determinate right. Now, I do think, | cating with sufficient clearness its inten- 
before we commit ourselves to all the! tion to deal with the question,and tomake 
consequences of this Agreement, we; some provision for saving Egypt from 
ought to get a little beyondthis ‘‘moral| bankruptcy, at the same time requires 
and indeterminate right.” to look more carefully into the particu- 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That has no-' lar method adopted, and is indisposed 
thing whatever to do withthe guarantee; | to adopt that particular method, I be- 
it was the moral and indeterminate right | lieve there is no doubt whatever that 
that grew out of our military occupa-| means would be found to enable the 
tion. government of the country to be carried 
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on whilst Parliament is considering the 
subject. We are asked—‘ If you reject 
this Convention, what is it you will 
substitute for it, or what will you do, 
and how are you to escape from the great 
dangers which may result from its being 
overthrown?’ We haveindicated plainly 
what our views on the subject are. We 
are taxed and twitted sometimes with 
having no policy for dealing with Egypt. 
I deny that we have no policy. But I 
say that, however serious for an Opposi- 
tion to have no policy, it is much more 
serious to see that the Government of 
the country have none. Really, so far 
as I am able to judge, it is difficult to 
discover whether the Government have 
any policy, or, at all events, whether 
there is any on which they are agreed. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) urged us very 
earnestly to support the Government in 
fear of the consequences that might arise 
if they do not receive our support. Sir, 
I quite recognize the very great im- 
portance, if possible, of unity of opinions 
throughout England on a question of 
this sort; but I do not think that we 
ought to have a sham unity—that we 
ought to pretend to be satisfied, because 
we have plastered over the sore instead 
of attempting to heal it. You are by 
this Agreement, if it be entered into, 
laying up in store for yourselves in the 
future a serious condition of affairs 
that may lead to very unfortunate 
consequences. I say that we have 
no right to shut our eyes to these 
things, or to put them off, because we 
have got two years of breathing time. I 
believe myself that these two years of 
breathing time are no real benefit, 
because they will bring about fully as 
much harm as good ; for they will keep 
the country in astate of agitation and of 
anxiety that will prevent anything from 
settling down, and prevent anybody from 
having any confidence. We shall find 
that there will be endless intrigues with 
a view to bring about that which some 
desire at the end. I confess that, for 
my own part, I would prefer to take the 
position which the right hon. Gentleman 
indicates—namely, that of maintaining 
the primary and, to a certain extent at 
all events, the exclusive authority of 
England in the management of the 
affairs of Egypt, at least so long as we 
remain there. I desire no annexation. 
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No one desires to annex Egypt in the 
territorial sense to the Dominions of 
this country. But as long as we are 
there, as long as we have to undergo 
all these sacrifices and are to maintain 
the power that we exercise, so long our 
duty and our right will compel us to 
exercise that authority on our own re- 
sponsibility, and without the admission 
of anyone else. If we can bring our- 
selves to that point, we may do it with 
the most perfect good faith; we may do 
it without giving in the least degree any 
unnecessary offence to any other Power. 
We have no desire to give offence to 
other Powers. We desire to accom- 
plish that which is for the benefit of 
every other Power as well as ourselves. 
We desire to see Egypt prosperous; so 
do they. We desire to see Egypt sol- 
vent; so do they. We desire to see 
Egypt in an independent position so far 
as she has strength to maintain her 
independence; so do they. And what 
we desire especially with regard to 
Egypt is to keep free and open the roads 
between the East and the West for the 
advantage of all other Powers as well 
as of ourselves. What I am afraid of 
is, that under an Agreement like this 
we may get into a state of relation 
between the different Powers that will 
be adverse to that which is the common 
interest of all concerned. The noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, in the midst of the very 
excellent speech that he made last night 
—though I was sorry not to be able to 
agree with his proposition—spoke to us 
in regard to our dealings with Egypt, 
and in regard to the course that was 
adopted by the late Government at the 
time when, as he said, France was in 
difficulty, when she was weak and in 4 
position in which she could not have 
interfered with you if you had chosen 
to annex or to take any other course as 
to Egypt; but, he said, you did not 
attempt to do it. He seemed to argue 
that as you did not attempt to do it 
when France was weak, why would you 
think of doing it now when France is 
strong? Why, Sir, we never thought 
of taking a mean and low advantage of 
any other Power. Certainly, the idea 
of taking any advantage of any tem- 
porary difficulty of France never could 
have weighed with us for a single mo- 
ment; and I do not think there was @ 
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time when it would have been possible} having lulled us by their apparent 
for us to have taken any steps in Egypt| energy last summer, by the vigour 
that would have given umbrage to| with which they threw over certain pro- 
France. I say with confidence—and it} posals that were then made— after 
cannot be contradicted—that there never | having lulled us, I say, into the belief 
was a time when the relations between | that we might have confidence in them, 
England and France were more friendly | they now bring forward an Agreement 
or more cordial than they were during | so as to give us little time to consider 
the time of the Earl of Beaconsfield’s | it. and they give the country still less. 
Government. I must say that it would| My belief is that the country is well 
have been in entire harmony with the | awake to the dangers of these proceed- 
principles of that Administration that| ings. It will be our duty to take care 
when the matter of any alteration of | that these dangers are not forgotten and 
our relations with Egypt might be under | overlooked ; and I believe that when 
consideration it should have been done|the country sees and understands the 
at a time when we were able to discuss | issues involved, whatever the decision of 
it fairly and freely, and on an equal| the Committee may be to-night, it will 
footing with France and with other} not be slow to come toa decision for 
Powers, and could satisfy them that | itself. 

what we proposed was not for any mere} THeECHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
selfish advantage of our own, but for| QUER (Mr. Curtpers): The right hon. 
the benefit of Egypt and for the general | Baronet has been pleased to say he 
good of the rest of the world. I will| wished to hear my opinion upon some 
not trouble the Committee with any | of the questions which have been dis- 
more remarks at present. I am anxious | cussed to-day and yesterday. I do not 
to hear what the Government has to say | propose to address the House at any 
on the debate as a whole. I will not! great length; and I, therefore, trust 
now enter on a point on which I had! that hon. Gentlemen will bear with me 
intended to say a few words—namely, | whilst I reply, as well as I can, to the 
in regard to the Suez Canal. I would} questions which have been asked me to- 
only point out that you are going into | day and yesterday. One hon. Gentleman 
a Convention with respect to the Suez / said that what has fallen from my Col- 
Canal upon a basis that, as it seems to | leagues to-day and yesterday has not 
me, is full of dangerous pitfalls; and | been always consistent with expressions 
although the principles of it may work that have fallen from myself. He had 
out rightly, it is very possible that they | said he should like to hear how farI can 
may be worked out so as to prove in-| explain the differences and reconcile 
jurious to the interests of this country. | these speeches. I will therefore allude 
I confess that 1 have no confidence in ! at once to one or two observations of my 
the Government in regard to that matter. | own and my Colleagues which the right 
I have not forgotten their proceedings | hon. Baronet quoted. He said, in the 
in 1883 with respect to the Suez Canal! first place, that I had used the words 
Agreement. We ought to know how/ that the Powers proposed to us a joint 
much they have conceded now in what | guarantee ; whereas my right hon. Friend 
appears to be a small matter, of the; the President of the Board of Trade 
meeting taking place in Paris instead of |(Mr. Chamberlain) had said that the 
London or Cairo. We know that the| French had proposed it to us. He then 
demand was made for it to be held inj attributed to me an expression which I 
Paris on account of the Company being | certainly have no recollection of using, 
a French Company. We know how | and which I find, having referred to the 
many difficulties there were. But this; newspaper report, I did not use. He 
is not the convenient moment for dis- | remarked that I had said that there 
cussing that point. I should be ready | would be a Commission, under certain 








_ to discuss it, if an opportunity were | circumstances, two years hence, to in- 


given, at a later stage of the proceed-;| quire into the finances of Egypt, and 
ings; and I will only say that we believe | that it would be harmless provided it 
that in calling upon us so hastily to| did not involve international interfer- 
accept this Convention after deceiving | ence. I did not say that; what I did 
us—I[ will not say deceiving, but after|say was, that an International Gua- 
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rantee would be so; I said nothing of 
the effect of the Commission of Inquiry. 
Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
apologize for the misunderstanding. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumpers): The right hon. 
Baronet asked me to explain a discre- 
pancy between certain expressions that 
fell from Earl Granville and from myself 
at the last sitting of the Conference, and 
what I had said now on this question of 
the International Guarantee. I will ex- 
plain that later on. But the right hon. 
Baronet, before he finished, used one 
sentence to which I must call the atten- 
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may be said to have made this Motion 
in the interest of the Party opposite, and 
who fairly represented their views; and 
to what had fallen in the sense of dis- 
tinct propositions from other Members 
of the Party opposite on the subject of 
what they would wish to see done in 
reference to Egyptian affairs. I will 
quote the words which the hon. Member 
for Portsmouth used. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that the conditions of the Law 
of Liquidation were absolutely unsuited 
to Egypt now ; and he added that those 
conditions prevented the Egyptian Go- 
vernment from restoring its fortunes. 








tion of the Committee. On the question! He also said that this country was 
of urgency he said that if Parliament | bound to free the Egyptian Government 
indicated its willingness to look into the|from the trammels which prevented 
finances of Egypt, delay in the actual them from using their Revenues in the 
settlement would not be material. But way in which the interests of the coun- 
Parliament has been indicating that will- | try required. Later on, he said the Law 
ingness for years past. We have been j of Liquidation had been followed by re- 
commissioned by Parliament to look more | volution and by conquest, and we could 
narrowly as Ministers into the question. | not escape from the liability which arose 
We have made a distinct proposition, | from those facts. The hon. Gentleman 
and we have told the House that if it is; the Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) 
not accepted very serious consequences said that after we bombarded Alex- 
will follow. What is the use now of | andria Egypt ought to have been ours; 
saying that these consequences will be| and the hon. and gallant Baronet the 
averted by Parliament merely express-;| Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter 
ing its willingness to look into the affairs | B. Barttelot) said that we alone ought 
of Egypt? The willingness of Parlia-|to have dictated financial terms to 
ment to act is in this Resolution, and it; Egypt. The hon. and learned Member 
is only by passing this or some Resolu- | for Brighton (Mr. Marriott) said that after 
tion that we can meet existing diffi- ;Tel-el-Kebir we were despotic masters 
culties. The right hon. Baronet told | of the situation, and might have got rid 
the Committee to remember what was/of the Dual Control—which, I believe, 
done in the case of the Suez Canal in| we did—and he added that we should 
1883. He said—‘‘ How can we have| have reduced the number of Members of 
confidence in you? We have not for-|the Caisse from four to one, and that 
gotten what occurred in 1883.” No,| one should have been an Englishman. 
Sir; nor have we forgotten it. We Now, I quote these words to remind the 
distinctly remember that the right hon. | Committee of this—that while those hon. 
Baronet brought forward a Resolution ,; Gentlemen who do not sit on the Front 
hearing upon our action with respect to! Opposition Bench have used language 
the Suez Canal, which was defeated! which can mean nothing else than that 
by a majority of 100. I think we have this country ought on its own authority 
as good a reason to remember it as to have set aside in Egypt the Inter- 
the right hon. Baronet. I will pass! national Law of Europe ; to have taken 
from the observations of the right hon. the violent measure of acting in direct 
Baronet, which I thought it my duty at contradiction of what was the law then 
first to refer to, and I will say a few | prevailing; not one word has fallen 
words upon the debate to which we have from the hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
all listened, and which I must say, to| who have followed them—particularly 
my mind, has been illustrated by some! from the right hon. Gentlemen sitting 
very remarkable and able statements. Ij on the Front Opposition Bench—to re- 
must refer for a few moments to obser-| pudiate the doctrines they expressed. 
vations which fell from the hon. Mem- That being so, we must take it to be the 
ber for Portsmouth (Mr. Bruce), who policy of right hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
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so far as they have expressed a policy, 
to repudiate International Law in Egypt, 
and to say that it was our duty to have 
acted by force after the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir. Nor did the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for East Gloucestershire 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) use any lan- 
guage in his speech inconsistent with 
that which fell from the hon. Gentlemen 
I have referred to, because he spoke of 
the claims made in regard to Egyptian 
finance on the part of other Powers as 
claims which had practically fallen into 
abeyance. Let me repeat again, that 
that is the doctrine with which we are 
faced. We have done our best to act 
within the law. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site would have pressed Parliament to 
dispense with International Law ; they 
would have urged us to act in the 
teeth of International Law from the 
time we obtained mastery in Egypt. 
Now, let me remind the Committee 
in a few words what has actually been 
the history of this matter from that time. 
The Committee will remember that the 
object of the Law of Liquidation, which 
came into effect in a matured condition 
in 1879, was to establish in the interest 


of the bondholders certain International | 


powers; and it was the object of the 
Dual Control, which was established in 
the previous year, 1878, to aid the 
Egyptian Government in its financial 
arrangements connected mainly with the 
Law of Liquidation. I am not going 
into the history of the later Dual Con- 
trol, except to remind the Committee of 
what has been said before, that whereas 


the former Control and the system of | 
two Ministers which the last Control | 
superseded gave to England direct pre- | 


ponderance in Egypt—our Representa- 
tive was the Finance Minister, and 
the Frenchman who took part in the 
affairs was only the Minister of Public 
Works—the Dual Control established 
by Lord Salisbury in 1878 took away 
from England her former preponder- 
ance in Egypt, and established two 
Financial Controllers upon exactly the 
same footing. ‘That was a very serious 
change ; but into that change I do not 
propose to enter now. But there is no 
doubt of this—that the Dual Control and 
the Law of Liquidation established this 
state of things, that with respect to a 
large amount of Egyptian finance the 
country was under great restraint, 
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‘and that restraint was established by 
International Law, and International 
Law must be treated as of the same 
validity as any other law. Well, Sir, 
what happened in 1882? When it was 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government 
that the Fleet should go to Alexandria 
the French Government declined to take 
part inthe operation. On the 30th of 
July in that year, M. de Freycinet 
asked for a Vote of 9,500,000 francs to 
pay for a Naval Expedition jointly with 
us; but he was defeated on that proposal, 
and was obliged to retire from Office. 
All combination of action between our- 
selves and France ceased from that day 
in 1882. It was evident that from that 
moment it was impossible for us to go 
back to the Dual Control. Parliament 
would not have sanctioned it, public 
opinion would not have sanctioned it, 
and the consequence was that we found 
ourselves from that time not only face to 
face with the whole of the financial 
difficulties which might arise in Egypt 
afterthat combination with France which 
the Dual Control established had ceased, 
but face to face, as I have said, with 
the whole of the Powers of Europe, 
without whose joint action we could not 
alter one single Article of the Law of 
Liquidation. Now, Sir, it became per- 
fectly clear before the end of that year, 
1882, that avery large sum, £8,000,000 
sterling at least, would have to be bor- 
rowed by Egypt for her public pur- 
poses, and it was also clear that the 
Law of Liquidation prevented Egypt 
from borrowing one farthing of that 
money without the consent of the Caisse, 
or, in other words, without the consent 
of the Powers. We knew that by the 
end of 1882, or so soon as the amount of 
the indemnities had been settled by the 
Commission which had been appointed 
to inquire into the claims, we should be 
face to face with that difficult problem 
how to enable Egypt to raise the money, 
which required not our consent but the 
consent of all the Powers, and by what 
mutual concession or arrangement we 
could makean agreement with the Powers 
of Europe, without even the assistance of 
France, which, formerly, had been united 
with us under the system of the Dual 
Control, which could no longer exist. 
Well, Sir, what courses were open to 
us? The then state of things endured 
until the work of the Indemnities Com- 
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mission was completed in December, 
1883. Early in 1884, therefore, it became 
absolutely necessary for us to confer 
with the Powers, and consider how we 
could enable Egypt to raise this large 
amount of money, ‘then ascertained 
to be required for her public purposes. 
It appears to me, Sir, we might have 
adopted one of three courses. We 
might, as some hon. Gentlemen have 
hinted in the course of this debate, 
have given up all idea of coming to 
an arrangement with the Powers in re- 
gard to the loan, and have left Egypt 
to do what she could for herself. Well, 
as Egypt could not borrow a shilling, 
that would have meant bankruptcy. I 
know there are some Members of the 
House who would have wished us to 
adopt that course. The second alterna- 
tive was this. We might have adopted, 
if we had thought fit, a course which 
de facto would have abolished the Law 
of Liquidation ; and the Committee will 
ask me what that course was. We can 
only abolish the Law of Liquidation by 
enabling Egypt to pay off the whole of 
her Debt ; and as that amounts to some- 
thing like £92,000,000, I do not think 
there.would have been much chance of 
success had we asked Parliament to 
enable us to raise the money to pay off the 
Egyptian Debt, and to raise a new Debt 
upon the security we could give. I put 
that, therefore, out of the question; and 
now I come to the third alternative. The 
only alternative to the two courses I 
have specified was to come to an agree- 
ment with the Powers, and to commence | 
the negotiations which were commenced 
in the early part of 1884, when we sum- | 
moned the Conference of London. Now, | 
under what circumstances did the Con- | 
ference meet in London; under what 
circumstances did we enter that Con- | 
ference? To a very great extent we: 
were at the mercy of the other Powers. | 
Excepting in one respect, they had no 
great interest in the settlement of Egyp- | 
tian financial affairs. We had a very | 
large interest, and there was one weapon | 
in our hands which we could use, and | 
which it was well known we should use | 
—namely, the payment of the indemni- | 
ties could not take place unless a new | 
loan was raised under the powers of the 
Law of Liquidation as amended by the 
Conference. In the payment of these | 
indemnities we had but a small interest | 
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—lI think our entire interest was one- 
ninth of the whole amount. The inte- 
rest of the other Powers of Europe 
jointly amounted to eight-ninths of the 
whole ; and, therefore, when we entered 
the Conference, while we had very little 
to rely upon with which to persuade the 
Powers to adopt our views, we had that 
single weapon—that the indemnities 
could not be paid unless they agreed to 
a modification of the Law of Liquida- 
tion. The French Ambassador was very 
well aware of the importance of that 
weapon, because, when the Conference 
ended in the impossibility of bringing 
the views of England and France into 
accord, the French Ambassador pro- 
posed, as anyone will see on reference 
to the last page of the Protocol, a sepa- 
rate arrangement, dealing with the in- 
demnities only. If, however, we had 
assented to that proposal, we should 
have lost altogether our power of settling 
the finances of Egypt. We declined to 
make a separate arrangement in regard 
to the indemnities; there was a good 
deal of excitement in Paris, in Vienna, 
and other places; and there was an idea 
that we might, perhaps, be squeezed 
into adopting that course. We strenu- 
ously held our ground; and the result 
was that when the Conference broke 
up there was a clear impression on 
the part of all the Powers that the 
question was only postponed, and that 
the Powers must come together in 
another shape to see what could be 
done to solve the difficulty. Now, Sir, 
what were the differences between our- 
selves and the French, Italy being with 
us, and the three other Powers saying 
they would not interfere, but would 
accept whatever France was willing to 
accept? In tho first place, we agreed 
on one very important point—namely, 
that all the Sinking Funds ought to be 
suspended; but we differed as to the 
estimate of the Egyptian Revenue. 
Now, as these financial transactions 
must be founded upon Estimates, Esti- 
mates are very important matters, and 
I think the difference between our Es- 
timates was as much as £600,000 a- 
year. We differed also in this respect— 
that we pressed for a considerable re- 
duction in the interest paid to the bond- 
holders, and that France refused, and 
they pressed for an immediate inquiry by 
Europe into Egyptian finance, and that 
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we refused. The matter, therefore, came | the joint guarantee was greater as a 
to a dead lock, and the Conference was | loss than the gain we have made. The 
adjourned. Well, the Earl of North- | right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
brook then went to Egypt, and one of Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith), and 
the great benefits of the Earl of North- | others who went before him, have asked 
brook’s Mission—and the benefits we | me to state succinctly what is the posi- 
derived from it are many—was that our tion of the Budget of Egypt, as estab- 
figures, with respect to the prospective lished under the arrangement we have 
Revenue of Egypt, were found to be made, and as compared with the pre- 
practically right, and that the French vious Budgets which have been put be- 
figures were practically wrong. That | fore Parliament. Now, our proposals 
was a great point established by the | at the Conference were to this effect. 
Earl of Northbrook’s Mission, and we | Weestimated a Revenue of £8,855,000; 
used it as an important factor in the fresh , the cost of administration, £4,667,000 ; 
discussions, when we and the French a charge of Debt, including the deficits 
and the other Powers again entered |on the Daira and Domain Loans, of 
into communication during the months | £3,760,000 ; a charge for the Army of 
from November to February last. And | £293,000, and a surplus of £135,000. 
now let me remind the Committee what | The Budget of the French Plenipoten- 
it is we have gained in the new arrange- | tiaries was very different. They esti- 
ment. In the first place, we have gained | mated £9,582,000 as the amount of the 
this—that the Powers have accepted, as | Revenue of Egypt; they put the Debt 
the basis of the Budget Estimate, our | at a much higher figure than we did— 
figures of the Revenue of Egypt in- | £4,021,000; the Army of Oceupation at 
stead of the French ; secondly, they have | £293,000; and they left a surplus of 
agreed to a reduction in the interest | £601,000. And the Budget proposed to 
of the bondholders, though to the extent | us by the French Government, on the 
of £200,000 instead of £370,000; and, | basis, to a certain extent, of the Earl of 
thirdly, they have consented to the taxa- | Northbrook’s Report, took the Revenue 
tion of foreigners in Egypt practically | at £8,947,000; the cost of administra- 
on the same basis as the taxation of | tion at £4,678,000; the Debt, including 
Natives, which was our proposition. | the interest on the new Loan, the deficit 
The fourth gain was that there should and the other charges, less the 5 per cent 
be no inquiry such as was proposed for | tax on the coupons, at £4,003,000; the 
two years; and the fifth had reference | Armyof Occupation at £120,000; and the 
to some minor points—that the contri- | surplus at £145,000. The final Budget, 
bution to the Army should be settled at | as now settled, giving the same Revenue, 
£200,000 a-year instead of the £120,000 | the same charge for administration, and 
a-year, as proposed before. These, I | the same deduction of 5 per cent, with 
say, are five real advantages gained by | £200,000 for the Army of Occupation, 
us over the proposals made by France | leaves a surplus of £65,000. I give these 
and adopted by the other Powers at the | figures to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Conference of last year; and as against| Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
those advantages the single concession | Smith) as the correct figures. I am 
of importance which we have made is! asked, also, to state what the adminis- 
that the guarantee of the £9,000,000! trative expenses will consist of. The 
loan, which had been proposed to be gua- | administrative expenses amount alto- 
ranteed solely by us, should be a joint | gether to a sum of £5,237,000—made up 
and several guarantee by the Powers. | as follows:—Admizistration, £4,678,000; 
Now, I ask the Committee—I ask any! Moukabala, £150,000 ; Suez, £175,000; 
man of business—is there not a very| Daira Khassa, £34,000; and Army of 
considerable advantage gained by us in| Occupation, £200,000. I have also been 
these five points? [‘*No!’] Well, I| asked for the causes of the deficit. The 
thought it would be a self-evident pro- | deficit amounts altogether to a little 
position. What I said before I will say | over £10,000,000, £9,000,000 of which 
again, that in gaining these five points | are included in the loan. The causes of 
we gain something substantial. The | deficit are as follows :—Deficits to end 
question remains—and I do not mean to| of 1884, inclusive, £2,657,000, included 
prejudge it—whether the concession as to|in which is an item of £394,000 con- 
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nected with Arabi and his insurrection ; 
£1,337,000 for expenses in the Sou- 
dan; £1,011,000, the cost of the Army of 
Occupation ; £258,000 for pensions, &c. ; 
and £42,000 for other charges, making 
a total of £3,042,000; but deducting 
£385,000, with which we started, we 
have a balance of £2,657,000. In addi- 
tion to this sum there is an estimated de- 
ficit in 1885 of £1,200,000; for irriga- 
tion, £1,000,000 ; for pensions commuta- 
tion, £550,000; for cash balance to start, 
£500,000; and indemnities, £4,130,000; 
making a total of £10,087,000. Against 
this may be put the loan of £9,000,000, 
and £1,300,000 from the balance of the 
old Law of Liquidation, and from cer- 
tain lands. I think I have answered 
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the questions which have been. put to| 


me as to the figures. The right hon. | 
Gentleman the Member for King’s Lynn 
(Mr. Bourke) asks me to reconcile my | 
statement about the joint guarantee not 
involving International intervention with 
what I said at the Conference last year. 
Now, Sir, I will tell the right hon. Gen- 
tleman what happened at the Conference 
last year. At an early stage of the Con- 
ference, the proposal of a joint guaran- 
tee was made by France. We made in- 
quiry, and after examination we satisfied 
ourselves that the other Powers not only 
did not want it, but in all probability 
would not join in it, and that the effect 
of the French proposal would be that | 
the joint guarantee would be that of | 
England and France. When [I satisfied | 
myself of that I gave an answer, and | 


those who quoted it only quoted the first 


part. I said that we did not ask for a | 
joint guarantee, and that we had no rea- 
son to believe that all the Powers would | 
agree to it. If we had come to Patlia- 
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posal of the Conference. The proposal 
for a joint guarantee stood by itself, and 
the proposal made at the last sitting was 
not for any vague or possible interfer- 
ence, but for a distinct plan by which 
the Caisse was to be given direct autho- 
rity, in the event of there being a deficit, 
to determine how the deficit was to be 
made good, and to decide from year to 
year about reduction of interest and so 
forth. We said that we could not con- 
sent to what, in our judgment, might be 
an improvident financial arrangement, 
and we said that we did not think that 
powers of this magnitude should be given 
to the Caisse. It was a totally different 
matter from the question whether there 
should be a joint guarantee. It wasa 
distinct proposal for a joint intervention 
| by the Caisse made by the French Am- 
| bassador, which we distinctly refused. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
| ber for King’s Lynn (Mr. Bourke) asks 
me to explain how it was that Russia 
;}and Germany had not applied to 
be admitted into the Caisse until after 
the Earl of Northbrook’s Mission. I 
have already answered that question. 
| Russia and Germany applied to be ad- 
mitted into the Caisse, and I believe in 
the clearest terms, two months before 
the Earl of Northbrook’s Mission, and 
their application had nothing to do with 
the Earl of Northbrook’s Mission. I have 
only a word ortwo more to add. The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
| asked, in the first place, how the Budget 
we prepared agrees with the Budget we 
proposed at the Conference ? I have al- 
| ready answered that. He asks whether 
| the Revenue agrees with the Estimate, 
and what has been done about what the 
| Earl of Northbrook called the incum- 
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ment for a joint guarantee on the part of | brances? The incumbrances had refer- 
England and France it would have been | ence to the general condition of the 
objected to ; and at that time France was | Daira and Domains, and ifthe right hon. 
the only Power, as far as we knew, that | Gentleman will turn to page 332 he will 
was willing to join in a guarantee. Last | see that France has distinctly agreed with 
year, therefore, France wished for a joint | us to discuss that question. There is one 
guarantee, and no other Power wished | matter more, and one only, of import- 
for it. This year the whole of the Powers | ance which has been alluded to. The 
unite in wishing for a joint guarantee. question has been asked—Can we arrive 
Therefore, the position of the matter is | at a solid inquiry and settlement from 
entirely altered. Then the hon. Mem-| our point of view without the interven- 
ber for Greenwich (Baron Henry De | tion of the Powers during the two years 
Worms) asked me to explain how what | which the Powers have given us for the 


I said the other day about the effect of | 
the joint guarantee agreed with the 
language Earl Granville used in sum- 


purpose? Ican answer that question with- 
out hesitation. If we have, as we believe 
we shall have, afree hand in the matter, 





ming up the rejection of the last pro- | we shall be able to complete that in- 
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quiry into the financial condition of 
Egypt which is so important, and the 
result of which will be, I believe, to 
obviate any recurrence to the Powers 


after the end of two years. 


I give that 


as my opinion; but it is an opinion 
shared by many, and I give it with the 


greatest confidence. 


I can undertake to 


say to my right hon. Friend behind me 
(Mr. Goschen) that we shall not drift, 
and that our intention is to exercise 
thoroughly the powers which have been 
given to us, and to make a full and 
thorough inquiry both into the taxation 
of the rich and the taxation of the 
foreigner ; and I firmly believe that by 
the end of the two years our efforts will 


have had a successful result. 


Tam much 


obliged to the Committee for the pa- 
tience with which it has listened to me. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 294; 


Noes 246: Majority 48. 
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Woolf, S. 


TELLERS, 
Grosvenor, right hon. 
Lord R. 


Sutherland, T. Kensington,rt.hn.Lord 
Talbot, C. R. M. 

NOES 
Ackers, B. St. J. Bulwer, J. R. 
Alexander,Maj.-Gen.C. Burghley, Lord 
Allsopp, C. Burrell, Sir W. W. 


Amherst, W. A. T. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Aylmer, J. E. F. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Balfour, A. J. 
Baring, T. C. 
Barne, F. St. J. N. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bateson, Sir T. 
Beach, right hon. Sir 
M. E. Hicks- 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bellingham, A. H. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Beresford, G. De la P. 
Biddell, W. 
Biggar, J. G. 
Birkbeck, E. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Boord, T. W. 
Bourke, right hon. R. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
— hon. W. St. 


mean W. C. 
Bruce, Sir H. H, 
Bruce, hon. T. 
Brymer, W. E. 


Buxton, Sir R. J. 

Cameron, D. 

Campbell, J. A. 

Carden, Sir R. W. 

Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 

Chaine, J. 

Chaplin, H. 

Christie, W. L. 

Clarke, E. 

Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 

Coddington, W 

Cole, Viscount 

Commins, A. 

Compton, F. 

Corbet, W. J. 

Corry, J. P. 

Cotton, W. J. R. 

Cowen, J. 

Crichton, Viscount 

Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 

Cubitt, right hon. G. 

Curzon, } jor hon, M. 

Dalrymple, C 

Davenport, H. T. 

Dawnay,Col.hon. L. P. 

De Worms, Baron H. 

Dickson, Major A. G. 

Digby, J.K.D. W. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
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Douglas, A. Akers- 
Dyke, rt. hn. SirW. H. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Eckersley, N. 

Ecroyd, W. F. 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, Sir G. 

Elliot, G. W. 

Ellis, Sir J. W. 
Elton, C. I. 

Emlyn, Viscount 
Estcourt, G. 8. 
Ewart, W. 

Feilden, Lt.-Gen. R. J. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Finch, G. H. 
Fitzwilliam, hon.C.W 
Fitz-Wygram, Sir F. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Floyer, J. 

Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Foster, W. H. 

Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
—— R.A. 


Freshfield, C. K. 

Galway, Viscount 

Gardner, R. Richard- 
son 

Gibson, right hon. E. 

Giffard, Sir H.S 

Giles, A 

Goldney, Sir G. 

Gooch, Sir D. 

Gorst, J. E. 

Grantham, W. 

Gray, E. D 

Greene, E. 

Greer, T', 

Gregory, G. B. 

Gunter, Col. R. 

Halsey, T. F. 

Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. 

Hamilton, Lord C. J. 

Harrington, T. 

Harris, W. J. 

Harvey, Sir R. B. 

Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Sir J. C. D. 

Herbert, hon. 8. 

Hicks, E. 

Hildyard, T. B. T. 

Hill, Lord A. W. 

Hill, A.S. 

Holland, Sir H. T. 

Home, Lt.-Col. D. M. 

Hope, right hon. A. J. 
B. B 


Houldsworth, W. H. 
ram right hon. J. 


Se Col. E. H. 

Kennard, C. J. 

Kennaway, Sir J. H. 

Kenny, M. J. 

Knight, F. W. 

Knightley, Sir R. 
or, R. 


Loan. 
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Lawrance, J.C. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Leamy, E. 
Lechmere, 8 SirE. A. BH. 
Legh, V 
Leigh, R. 
Leighton, Sir B. 
Leighton, 8. 
Lever, J. O. 
Levett, T. J. 
Lewis, C. E. 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Lindsay, Sir R. L 
Lloyd, 8. S. 
Loder, R 
Long, W. H. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, rt. hon. J. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther, J. W. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
Mac Iver, D. 
Macnaghten, E. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Carthy, J. H. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
M‘Mahon, E. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Manners, rt. hon. Lord 
J.J.R. 
March, Earl of 
Marriott, W. T. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Miles, Sir P. J. W. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Molloy, B. C. 
Monckton, F. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Moss, R. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J.R. 


Muntz, P. A. 
Newport, Viscount 
Nicholson, W. N. 
North, Colonel J. 8. 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
S. H. 
Northcote, H. 8. 
O’Brien, W. 
O’Connor, A. 
O’Connor, J. 
O'Connor, T. P. 
O’ Kelly, J. 
Onslow, D. R. 
Paget, R. H. 
Parnell, C. 8. 
Patrick, R. W. Coch- 
ran- 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pell, A. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Percy, rt. hon. Earl 
Percy, Lord A. M. 
Phipps, C. N. P. 
Phipps, P. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Power, P. J. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Rankin, J. 
Read, C. 8. 
Redmond, J. E. 
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Redmond, W. H. K. 
Rendlesham, Lord 


Thomson, H. 
Thornhill, A. J. 


Repton, G. W. Tollemache, hon. W. F. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. Tollemache, H. J. 
Ritchie, C. 'T. Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Rolls, J. A. Tottenham, A. L. 
Ross, A. H. Tremayne, J. 

Ross, C. C. Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Round, J. Wallace, Sir R. 


St. Aubyn, W. M. Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G. Warburton, P. E. 


Scott, M. D. Warton, C. N. 
Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir Watney, J. 

H. J. Whitley, E. 
Severne, J. E. Williams, General O. 
Sexton, T. Wilmot, Sir H. 
Sheil, E. Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Small, J. F. Wolff, Sir H. D. 


Smith, rt. hon. W.H. Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Smith, A. Wroughton, P 
Stanhope, hon. E. Wyndham, hon. P. 
Stanley, rt.hon.Col.F. Yorke, J. R 


Stanley, E. J 

Storer, G. TELLERS. 
Strutt, hon. C. H. Thornhill, T. 
Sykes, C. Winn, R. 
Talbot, J. G. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That Her Majesty be authorised to 
guarantee the payment of an annuity of three 
hundred and fifteen thousand pounds sterling 
for the purpose of a loan, to be raised by the 
Government of Egypt, in pursuance of the Con- 
vention signed at London on the eighteenth day 
of March 1885, between Her Majesty and the 
Governments of Austria-Hungary, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Russia, with the authority of 
Turkey ; and that provision be made out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, or 
the growing produce thereof, for the issue of 
such sums of money from time to time, as may 
be required, to pay any sums which may at any 
time be required to fulfil the guarantee of Her 
Majesty in respect of such annuity, conformably 
to the tenor of Her Majesty’s engagement as 
specified in the said Convention. 


Resolution to be reported upon Jon- 
day next. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL.—[Brux 104.) 
(The Marquess of Hartington, The Judge Advocate, 
Sir Thomas Brassey.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( The Marquess of Hartington.) 


Mr. KENNY said, he had given No- 
tice to the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Judge Advocate General 
yesterday, when this Bill was under 
consideration, that he would propose an 
Amendment in reference to the enlist- 
ment of recruits in a direction which he 
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had indicated at the time. He there- 
fore proposed to move that the Bill 
should be re-committed, for the purpose 
of enabling him to bring up the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice. 
The object of the Amendment which he 
proposed to insert in the Bill was to 
repeal Section 81 of the Army Act of 
1881, for the purpose of substituting a 
clause to provide that a recruit should 
be discharged from service if, within a 
week of the date of his attestation, he 
paid to the attesting magistrate a sum 
not exceeding £2; or within a month a 
sum of £5, or at any time within three 
months a sum not exceeding £10, “ un- 
less, &c.” And there he took up the 
remaining portion of the clause as it 
stood in the Act of 1881. The change 
which he proposed to make would have 
this effect—that if within a week from 
the time of attestation the recruit wished 
to leave the Army, he would be entitled 
to do so on payment of a sum of £2, 
instead of £10, as at the present time ; 
if a period of more than a week but 
less than a month should have elapsed, 
then he should be entitled to his dis- 
charge on payment of £5, and for any 
period over a month the Regulations 
should remain as at present. He thought 
an Amendment to this effect would meet 
an unquestionable grievance. It was 
generally admitted to be unfair and 
harsh to force the recruit who repented 
of his action the moment after he had 
enlisted to pay a sum of £10 for his 
discharge. If the Amendment he was 
going to move were accepted by the 
Government, it would do away with the 
grievance to a great extent; in fact, 
would leave nothing to be complained 
of. It was unnecessary for him to enter 
into any lengthened argument as to this 
claim. The question had been fully dis- 
cussed that morning, and, he thought, 
had been generally admitted as a griev- 
ance by the Judge Advocate General. 
A remedy had been strongly urged by 
hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the House who knew a good deal about 
Army matters. He put the proposal 
forward for the consideration of the Go- 
vernment, and trusted they would see 
their way to accept it as a compromise 
which would suit the views of hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side below the Gang- 
way. He begged to move that the Bill 
be re-committed for the purpose of in- 
serting the clause he had read. 
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Mr. WARTON said, he begged to 
second the proposal. It was said that 


morning that an opportunity would be 
afforded for bringing the Amendment 
forward ; but how that opportunity could 
be given, seeing that there was no Re- 
port stage, he could not imagine. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘“be”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘* re-committed in respect of a new Clause,’’— 
(Mr. Kenny,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I have made some inquiry on this sub- 
ject to-day, but have not had time to 
conduct the inquiry as fully as I could 
have wished. 1am informed that there 
is usually a considerable interval allowed 
between the time a recruit is enlisted 
and his attestation, and that, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, he has every oppor- 
tunity of changing his mind before he 
is finally admitted into the ranks. It is 
conceivable that in some cases there 
may be a grievance; but there is cer- 
tainly, on the part of the Military Au- 
thorities, under the present system, no 
desire to obtain an advantage of recruits 
who are unwilling to enter the Service. 
I could not accept the clause moved by 
the hon. Member; but if it is not 
pressed I will undertake to look into 
the matter, and to endeavour, before 
next year, to frame certain Regulations, 
or to have them framed, or to have such 
provision made in the Act as will enable 
the recruit to obtain his discharge on 
payment of a small sum within the 
time he has put the country to no very 
considerable expense. But after a man 
has received his uniform, and has put 
the country to considerable expense, I 
do not think he should have undue faci- 
lities for leaving the Army out of mere 
caprice. So far as I can make out, 
there does not seem to be any real 
grievance in this respect at present; 
but, in view of hardship being pos- 
sible, I will undertake to look into the 
matter. 

Mr. KENNY said, that under the 
circumstances, the noble Marquess hav- 
ing undertaken to look into the matter, 
it would be unnecessary for him to 
press his Motion. He thought the un- 
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dertaking of the noble. Marquess would 
quite meet the necessity of the case. He 
might be permitted to point out that, 
under Clause 81 as it stood, Regulations 
could be easily made to provide for the 
case, because the wording was “‘ a sum 
not exceeding £10.” Any sum could 
be fixed that the authorities thought 
proper. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


MOTIONS. 
—-0 


COMMONS. 
APPOINTMENT AND NOMINATION OF SELECT 
COMMITTEE. 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘tu consider 
every Report made by the Land Commissioners 
for England, certifying the expediency of any 
Provisional Order for the inclosure or regula- 
tion of a Common, and presented to the House 
during the last or present Sessions, before a 
Bill be brought in for the confirmation of such 
Order.”’ 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee, that they have power in respect to 
each such Provisional Order, to inquire and re- 
port to the House whether the same should be 
confirmed by Parliament; and, if so, whether 
with or without modification ; and, in the event 
of their being of opinion that the same should 
not beconfirmed, except subject to modifications, 
to report such modifications accordingly, with a 
view to such Provisional Order being remitted 
to the Land Commissioners. 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of the 
following Members:—Sir Water B. Barrte- 
Lot, Mr. Pert, Mr. Acianp, Mr. Broapuvrst, 

. Mr. Bryce, Mr. Ricuarp Power, Mr. Wat- 
ROND ; and Five Members to be nominated by the 
Committee of Selection. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum. 


Mr. WARTON said, that five Mem- 
bers were to be nominated by the Com- 
mittee of Selection. Surely that was a 
curious number. There were already 
seven Members nominated, and these 
five would make 12. He knew nothing 
at all about the Committee; but it ap- 
peared to him rather strange that two 
Members of the Government should 
make Motions for Committees on the 
same night, and that the numbers pro- 
posed by each to be appointed by the 
Committee of Selection should not be the 
same. He saw lower down the Paper 
a Motion in the name of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Post Master General for 
a Select Committee, four Members of 
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‘which were to be added by the Com- 
mittee of Selection. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: This 
Committee was appointed last’year, and 
I believe the numbers follow the ex- 
ample of last year. That is all I can say 
on the matter. 


POST OFFICE (ACQUISITION OF SITES) 
BILL. 
APPOINTMENT AND NOMINATION OF SELECT 
COMMITTEE. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee on the 
Post Office (Acquisition of Sites) Bill do consist 
of Eleven Members, Seven Members to be no- 
minated by the House, and Four Members to be 
nominated by the Committee of Selection :—Mr. 
SctaTer-Boorn, Sir Jonn Lunsock, Sir Joun 
Exuis, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Drxon-Harrianp, Dr. 
Cameron, and Mr. Suaw LEerevre nominated 
Members of the Committee. 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill, 
presented not later than three clear days before 
the sitting of the Committee, be referred to the 
Committee, and that such of the Petitioners as 
pray to be heard by themselves, their Counsel, 
Agents, or Witnesses, be heard upon their Peti- 
tions, if they think fit, and Counsel heard in 
favour of the Bill against such Petitions. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records.- 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he was not sure 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
given any explanation to the Committee 
of his.object in moving for this Com- 
mittee. If he had, he (Mr. Sexton) was 
not aware of it. Of the names on the 
Paper, six were of English Members, 
and one was that of a Scotch Member. 
He was not certain whether or not it 
was desirable that an Irish Member 
should be on the Committee; and he 
would therefore ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for some information on the 
matter. Were these sites indicated or 
marked out anywhere, and what were to 
be the functions of the Committee ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: This is the 
Select Committee upon the Bill which 
has been read a second time and re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. The ob- 
ject of the Committee is to consider the 
question of selecting sites in Birming- 
ham, Bristol, and certain other places. 
The Bill had nothing whatever to do 
with Irish Post Offices, and therefore it 
had not been thought necessary to put 
an Irish Member on the Committee. If, 
however, the Irish Members desired to 
have a Representative on the Commit- 
tee, no doubt if the matter were referred 
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to the Committee of Selection one would 
be put on. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was quite 
satisfied with this announcement. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 

On Motion of The Lorp Apvocars, Bill for 
the better Administration and Endowment of 
the Universities of Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by The Lorp Apvocate, Secretary 
Sir Wii11am Harcourt, and Mr. Soricrror 
Genera. for ScoTLanp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 116.} 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
should like to ask the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman whether the object of 
this Bill was to enlarge any of the endow- 
ments of the existing Universities of 
Scotland ; and, if so, for what purpose ? 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Bautrour): The Bill is identical as re- 
gards the endowments with the measure 
of last year. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Does 
it increase the amount ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): It is exactly the same as in 
the Bill of last year. The alterations in 
the measure are merely alterations of 
detail. 

Mr. WARTON: From what source 
do these endowments come ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): They come from the same 
source as before. For two years the 
Bill has proposed the same thing. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Before 
the second reading is fixed, I should 
like to ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman whether he will give the 
House a good many days to consider it, 
to give it an opportunity of looking into 
the measure ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Certainly; I will fix the 
second reading for the 20th of April. 


TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE. 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘ to inquire into 
the Sixth Schedule of ‘The Annual Turnpike 
Acts Continuance Act, 1884.’ ”’ 

The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of,—Lord Epwarp Cavenpisu, Mr. Lameron, 
Mr. Wentwortu Beaumont, Viscount Fo.ke- 
stone, Mr. Beacu, Mr. Cirare Reap, and Mr. 
Gerorce RussELu. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee that they have power to inquire and 
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report to the House under what conditions, 
with reference to the rate of interest, expenses 
of management, maintenance of road, payment 
of debt, and term of years, or other special 
arrangements, the Acts of the Trusts men- 
tioned should be continued. 

Ordered, That all Petitions relating to the 
continuance or discontinuance of Turnpike 
Trusts be referred to the Committee. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion made, and Question Lag gery 
“That the House, at its rising, do ad- 
jouro till To-morrow.”—(Lord Richard 
Grosvenor.) 


Mr. SEXTON: What Business will 
be taken—will it be limited to merely 
formal matters, such as receiving the 
Queen’s Assent ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: That 
is all. There is no Business whatever. 


Motion agreed to. 





House adjourned at a half after 
Two o'clock. 









HOUSE OF LORDS, 





Saturday, 28th March, 1885. 











MINUTES.]—Pusirc Brris—First Reading— 
Army (Annual) * (62). 

Royal Assent—Consolidated Fund (No. 2) [48 
Vict. c. 6]; Cape of Good Hope (Advance) 
(48 Vict. c. 7]. 








ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; to be 
printed ; and to be read 2* on the /irst sitting 
day after the recess at Easter.—(The Earl of 
Mortey). (No. 62.) 







House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 











HOUSE OF UVOMMONS, 
Saturday, 28th March, 1885. 












The House met at a quarter before 
Five of the clock. 


Message to attend The Lorps Commis- 
SIONERS :— 
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The House went;— and being ree 
turned ;— 


Mr. Speaker reported the Royal Assent 
to two Bills. 


House adjourned at a quarter after Five 
o’clock till Monday next; 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 30th March, 1885. 


MINUTES.) — Puntic Britis — First Reading 
—Local Government (Ireland) Provisional 
Orders (Public Health Act) (No. 1) (63) *; 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional 
Orders (Labourers Act) (No. 2)* (64). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS (PUBLIC HEALTH ACT) 
(no. 1) Bity [u.2.] (No. 63.) 

A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 


of the Local Government Board for Ireland re- 
lating to Cootehill, Kildare, and Thurles: And 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS (LABOURERS ACT) (No. 2,) 
BILL [H.L.] (NO. 64.) 

A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
of the Local Government Board for Ireland 
under the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1883, re. 
lating to the Dundalk, Mallow, and Trim 

Unions: 

Were presented by The Lorp FitzGuratp; 
read 1*; to be printed; and referred to the 
Examiners. 

House adjourned at half past Eleven 
o’clock, to Monday the 13th of 
April next, a quarter past 

Four o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 30th March, 1885. 







MINUTES. ]—Suprry—considered in Committes 
—Crvit Servics Estruates—Cuass I,—Pvs- 
tic Works anp Buirpines. 

Private Bitt (by Order) — Withdrawn—West- 
minster (Parliament Street, &c.) Improve- 
ments. * 

Pustic Brtts—Resolution [March 27] reported 
— Leave —Egyptian Loan [House counted 
out]. 

Ordered—Telegraph Acts Amendment. 

Committee—Report—Royal Irish Constabulary 
Redistribution [105]. 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders * [91]; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Poor Law) * [86]. 
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QUESTIONS. 
euiebsinepetien 


HARBOUR ACCOMMODATION—RECOM- 
MENDATIONS OF THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE. 


Mr. MUNRO-FERGUSON asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther, in view of the statement by the 
Select Committee on Harbour Accom- 
modation, page 12, paragraph 17, that— 

“Your Committee fully concurs in the prin- 
ciples laid down by Sir Thomas Farrer for the 
selection of harbours which may be aided by 
means of loans at a low rate of interest, viz. :— 

(a.) That refuge and shelter should be con- 
sidered more important than mere faci- 
lities to trade ; 

(b.) That fishery harbours, especially when 
belonging to, or promoted on behalf of, 
poor fishermen, should be very favour- 
ably considered ; ”’ 

The recommendations of the Committee 
that a small Commission be appointed to 
inquire into this subject, with a view of 
determining the exact sites at which 
harbour works could be carried out, will 
be adopted ; whether the recommenda- 
tions to the same effect, given by the 
Crofters’ Commission— 

“That a competent officer should visit the 
several localities and report upon suitable sites 
and probable cost,’’ 
will receive special attention; and, if so, 
how soon ; whether he is aware that the 
Scotch Fishery Board have stated, pages 
32 and 33, Report 1883, that it had in- 
tended to institute an inquiry with re- 
ference to the improvement of old and 
construction of new fishery harbours, 
but had desisted on account of the then 
prosecution of the investigations of the 
Select Committee on Harbour Accom- 
modation ; and, whether, in view of 
these combined statements and recom- 
mendations, he will undertake, at the 
earliest possible date, to appoint a Com- 
mission of Experts to select sites suit- 
able for piers and harbours ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: With respect 
to the recommendations of the Crofters’ 
Commission, I must refer the hon. Mem- 
ber to the Home Secretary, who, I think, 
has already replied to a similar Question 
on the subject. With respect to the re- 


commendations of the Select Committee 
on Harbour Accommodation, there ap- 
pear to be two different subjects con- 
templated by the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion. The principles laid down in Sir 
Thomas Farrer’s evidence applied only 
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to loans; whereas the recommendation 
by the Select Committee of the appoint- 
ment of a small Commission contem- 
plated grants of public money, and not 
loans. The question of how best to 
assist harbour works by a judicious sys- 
tem of loans is under the careful con- 
sideration of the Government, and I 
hope soon to be in a position to announce 
their decision in the matter; but the 
Government are not disposed to make 
any alteration in the policy of succes- 
sive Governments, under which they 
have hitherto declined to make grants 
of public money for harbour construc- 
tion, except in cases of Imperial and na- 
tional necessity. 


CUSTOMS—NORTH SEA FISHERMEN— 
DUTY-FREE TOBACCO. 


Mr. BIRKBECK asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
taking into consideration the serious 
results arising from the presence of 
‘coopers’ or floating grog shops with 
the North Sea trawling fleets, and the 
large amount of inferior tobacco and 
spirits they are accustomed to barter or 
sell, he will give permission that the 
crews of the deep sea fishing fleets in 
the North Sea should be allowed,through 
the medium of the five vessels belonging 
to the ‘‘ Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen 
Society,” to enjoy the same privileges 
with regard to duty-free tobacco as Fo- 
reign-bound sailors, with the view of 
putting a stop to dishonest bartering of 
their employers’ property, drunkenness, 
and the prevention of smuggling? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers): I have con- 
sulted the Board of Customs on the 
subject of the hon. Member’s Question. 
I am afraid that he hardly appreciates 
the full extent to which his suggestion 
would lead us. Although he only men- 
tions tobacco as to be made duty-free, 
his Question points to a similar privilege 
for spirits ; and the result of the conces- 
sion would be that through the privilege 
granted to this Society duty-free spirits 
and tobacco would be allowed to be pur- 
chased by all fishing fleets, first in the 
North Sea, and in the end everywhere. 
Having granted it to one we could not 
refuse it to others. I cannot consent to 
so serious an inroad on the Revenue, for 
which I see no justification. The abuses 
in the North Sea trawling fleets must 
be cured, I think, in other ways. 


212 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — SCIENCE 
TEACHERS. 


Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
asked the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council, Whether teachers 
holding the degree of any University in 
the United Kingdom are qualified to 
earn results on the teaching of all 
science subjects on the syllabus of the 
Department of Science and Art, South 
Kensington, without undergoing exami- 
nation for the Department’s certificate ; 
and, whether this rule applies alike to 
all science teachers in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: My answer to 
the first Question is, Yes; and this rule 
applies alike to England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRE- 
LAND)—CASE OF MRS. SOPHIA HOWE, 
BALLYCASTLE, CO. MAYO, 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
asked the Chief Seeretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the case of 
Mrs. Sophia Howe, of Ballycastle, 
county Mayo; whether he is aware that 
her late husband, who had served as 
National School teacher for twenty-two 
years, had applied for his retiring gra- 
tuity, but had died a week or two be- 
fore the warrant had been made out; 
and, whether, seeing that Mrs. Howe is 
left a destitute widow, with seven chil- 
dren, nothing can be done by the Go- 
vernment to secure her the advantages 
of which she has thus been accidentally 
deprived ? 

r. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN: 
This is one of those cases in which the 
teacher delayed in sending in his claim 
until his recovery was almost hopeless ; 
and it has been frequently pointed out 
that to grant gratuities in such cases 
would turn the pension scheme into one 
of life assurance, thus throwing on the 
fund burdens which it has not been cal- 
culated to bear, as well as to defeat one 
object of the Pension Act by encourag- 
ing teachers to hold on to their schools 
when no longer able to discharge their 
duties efficiently. 


POST OFFICE—LETTER CARRIERS. 

Sir JOHN KENNAWAY asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether it is the 
caso that the additional pay promised to 
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all Civil Service men in the Post Office 
employ, after five, ten, and fifteen years’ 
service as letter-carriers, is being with- 
held in many cases on the alleged ground 
of there being no vacancy on the list ; 
whether he is aware that this is regarded 
by the men as a breach of faith on the 
part of the Post Office ; and, whether he 
can hold out hopes of their claims being 
met without delay? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The hon. 
Baronet clearly refers to good conduct 
stripes. These stripes are strictly limited 
in number, and no sort of promise has 
at any time been made that they would 
be conferred on the completion of a 
given period of service. What has been 
promised is this, and it is strictly ad- 
hered to—that after five, 10, or 15 years’ 
service a letter carrier, provided his 
conduct has been good, shall be deemed 
eligible for one, two, or three good con- 
duct stripes, and that as vacancies oceur 
his claims to the distinction shall be 
considered wtth those of others. 

Sir JOHN KENNAWAY : Will the 
right hon. Gentleman let that be known? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Certainly. 


SCOTLAND—TENURE OF LAND IN 
THE HIGHLANDS, &c.—LEGISLATION. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether, considering the uneasi- 
ness in the Highlands, and the fear of 
regrettable incidents, if he cannot bring 
in a Bill, he will state the general lines 
on which the Government propose to 
legislate ? 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that such a course as that 
contemplated by the hon. Member was 
not feasible. There was no Parliamen- 
tary method of making known the con- 
tents of a Bill before its introduction. 


EGYPT (THE MILITARY EXPEDITION) 
—CANNED MEAT. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the attention 
of the War Office has been drawn to 
complaints of the condition of the 
American canned meat and biscuits sup- 
plied to the Army in Egypt; whether it 
is true that hundreds of tons of the 
canned meat have been found to be 
putrid when opened, and hundred- 
weights of biscuits in a state of decom- 
position; whether the orders sent to 
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America for canned meat have lately been 
increased to a total of several millions 
of pounds; and, whether there are not 
firms in this Country who are prepared 
tomakecontractsforfresh preserved meat, 
to be packed in this Country, on terms 
equally favourable to those which the 
American contractors are prepared to 
take, due allowance being made for the 
difference in cost of transport ; and, if so, 
why orders which would give employ- 
ment to large numbers of working people 
in this Country are sent abroad ? 

Mr. BRAND: No Report has been 
received showing any such extensive 
loss of preserved meats as that referred 
to. The loss of preserved meats is esti- 
mated at 1 per cent. Very large orders 
have been given in America. The War 
Office is not aware of any contractors in 
this country capable of competing suc- 
cessfully with the American contractors 
for this supply. On a recent occasion an 
attempt was made to encourage English 
competition; but it did not prove suc- 
cessful; in fact, it proved a complete 
failure. As regards biscuits, I would 
refer the hon. Member to my reply on 
the 27th instant to the hon. Member 
for Glasgow. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON: On 
what ground does the hon. Member 
assert that no English firms are able to 
compete for this supply with the Ameri- 
can firms ? 

Mr. BRAND: I thought I stated the 
grounds in the answer I gave. I said that 
we obtained a certain quantity of pre- 
served meat from an English contractor; 
but, on inspection, it turned out bad, 
and we had to cancel the contract. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Has the War Office 
issued any tenders to the large manu- 
facturers of this country ? 

Mr. BRAND: I cannot reply to that 
particdlar Question ; but I may say that 
every inquiry has been made, and we 
believe that no English contractor can 
compete with the American trade. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON : May 
Task whether the Department are ac- 
quainted with the Messrs. Moir, who 
were large contractors for many years ? 

Mr. BRAND: Yes, Sir; we are well 
acquainted with the Messrs. Moir. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
DEGREE QUALIFICATIONS. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 

asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
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Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 
Commissioners of National Education in 
Ireland recognise the} Arts degrees of 
the Royal University, Ireland, or of any 
other University in the United Kingdom 
as a certificate of competency to teach 
and earn results payments in Classics, 
French, and the several scientific sub- 
jects included in the Board’s extra 
branch programme; and, whether it is 
a fact that inspectors are liable to be 
called upon to examine for results in 
several extra branches which are not 
included in the programme of examina- 
tion for the office of inspector ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The answer to the first paragraph of 
this Question is yes; but for those sub- 
jects only in which the teacher passed 
creditably. The Inspectors are liable 
to be called on as stated; but they may, 
as in England, claim the services of a 
substitute for any branch in which they 
do not feel themselves to be competent 
to examine. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—BORRIS 
IN OSSORY PETTY SESSIONS DIS- 
TRICT. 

Mr. ARTHOR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is true that 
the services of two magistrates, Mr. 
Gibson and Mr. Walpole, have, owing 
to their having obtained Government 
appointments which take them else- 
where, been lost to,the Borris;in Ossory 
Petty Sessions district; whether it is 
true that, during the past year, on some 
occasions no Sessions were held in Borris 
in Ossory for want of magistrates; whe- 
ther the administration of justice in Borris 
in Ossory Petty Sessions is practically 
in the hands of two relatives; whether 
a Memorial, signed by the Roman Ca- 
tholic Ordinary of the diocese of Ossory, 
the clergy of the deanery in which Borris 
Petty Sessions are held, and by the 
people of the district, recommending 
two resident Catholic gentlemen for the 
Commission of the Peace, was forwarded 
to the Lieutenant of the county, and, on 
his failing to comply with its prayer, 
was sent direct to the Lord Chancellor ; 
and, whether the Lord Chancellor has 
refused to appoint these two gentlemen 
to the Commission of the Peace for no 
other reason than the absence of a re- 
commendation from the Lieutenant of 
the county ? 








971 India—The Banda 
Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 


There is a very fair attendance of ma- 
gistrates on the Borris-in-Ossory Bench, 
Petty Sessions having only failed there 
on two out of 26 occasions in the past 
year, and the business is stated to be 
very light. It is not true that the ad- 
ministration of justice there is in the 
hands of two relatives. There are one 
Protestant and one Catholic Justice re- 
siding in close vicinity. It is true the 
Lord Chancellor has declined to overrule 
the decision of Lord De Vesci with re- 
gard to the gentlemen named in the 
Memorial referred to; but he satisfied 
himself of the reasonableness of that 
decision beforehand. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether it was a fact that the Catholic 
Resident Magistrate referred to signed 
the Memorial in favour of giving the 
Commission of the Peace to two Catho- 
lics on the ground that he was not able 
to attend the Sessions at the place; and 
what had become of the promise of the 
late Chief Secretary that if eligible men 
were selected the fact that the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county did not recom- 
mend them would not bind the Lord 
Chancellor ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
Neither does it. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 


GUARDIANS — DRUMFIN (SLIGO 
UNION), AND TYHOLLAND DIVI- 
SION (MONAGHAN UNION). 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the following cases have been 
submitted to the Irish Local Government 
Board; that in the Poor Law election 
for the division of Drumfin (Sligo Union) 
six votes were tendered and received in 
the name of Mr. Charles O’ Hara of An- 
namore, although Mr. O’ Hara is at pre- 
sent away from home, and his voting 
papers were not forthcoming when called 
for by the police, and were not delivered 
to the police, as is required by law; that 
objection has been taken to claims to 
dual occupation votes in the Tyholland 
division of the Monaghan Union, such 
claims being made by persons whose 
rents have been lowered by the Sub- 
Commission below the Government valua- 
tion of their holdings, and who submit 
that appeals lodged by the landlord do 
not affect their right to have the judicial 
rents regarded as the actual rents unless 
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and until the judgment of the Sub-Com- 
mission be reversed; and, what is the 
decision of the Local Government Board 
in these cases ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
No decision has yet been arrived at with 
regard to the first case referred to in 
this Question, which is under considera- 
tion. As regards the second case, the 
Local Government Board are advised 
that if the order of the Land Court fixing 
the rent was made before the statement 
of claim to vote was lodged, the voter is 
entitled to the additional votes, although 
no actual payment of the reduced rent 
has been made; and also that an appeal 
against the ordor of the Court fixing the 
rent does not affect the right of the 
claimant to vote in respect of the bene- 
ficial interest referred to. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — SCHOOL 
BOARD DIVISIONS (METROPOLIS). 


Mr. CUBITT asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Government 
to rearrange the School Board Divisions 
of London, which were originally formed 
to correspond as nearly as possible with 
the Metropolitan Parliamentary Bo- 
roughs, so as to adapt them to the new 
Metropolitan representation under the 
Redistribution of Seats Bill ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: By Section 87 of 
the Elementary Education Act, 1870, 
the members of the London School 
Board must be elected by the 10 divi- 
sions specified in the 5th Schedule, the 
boundaries of which are defined by an 
order of the Education Department. It 
would be impossible to re-arrange the 
School Board divisions to correspond 
with the new Parliamentary divisions 
except by a special Act of Parliament ; 
and if Members of the School Board 
were elected in the same number, and 
for the same area, as Members of Par- 
liament, the cumulative vote would be 
inapplicable. As a Committee has just 
been appointed to inquire into the work- 
ing of the cumulative vote, I think it 
would be better to defer the considera- 
tion of any important changes until that 
Committee has reported. 


INDIA—THE BANDA AND KIRWEE 
PRIZE MONEY. 
Sir WALTERB. BARTTELOT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
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Whether any portion (over or about 
£280,000) of the movable assets of the 
captured Princes of Kirwee has been 
retained by the Indian Government as 
not being legal booty, and has not been 
divided as prize money, and has not 
been entered in the Parliamentary Re- 
turn, No. 213, of Session 1876, as the 
Order of this House, dated 23rd July 
1874, calling for a Return of the whole 
movable estate of the captured princes, 
and of all their assets retained by the 
civil power, expressly requires ; whether 
any further legal proceedings are being 
initiated for the purpose of eliciting 
from the India Office, in compliance 
with the strict and repeated Orders of 
the Legislature, a full and true account 
of all the movable estate of the cap- 
tured chiefs which has been retained by 
the local government, and has not been 
distributed as prize of war; and, will 
any supplementary Return, accounting 
for all movable assets of the Kirwee 
Princes retained by the local govern- 
ment, whether officially recognised as 
booty or not, be presented to Parliament 
to satisfy the Order of the House ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I can only repeat 
what I said in May last, when replying 
to a similar Question of the right hon. 
and gallant Member for Wigtown (Sir 
John Hay). I then said that— 


‘‘The Papers presented to Parliament in 
1876, in compliance with the Order of the 
House of July 23, 1873, gave a complete Re- 
turn of the amount of all movable property of 
enemies or insurgents in the territories of Oude 
or Kirwee, or of the proceeds thereof, which 
ag into the possession of the authorities in 

ndia since the outbreak of the War in 1857, 
distinguishing the funds which have been dis 
tributed among the troops, and the funds which 
have been retained, or otherwise disposed of, by 
the local government. ‘The promissory notes, 
representing the sum referred to by the hon. 
and gallant Member, never ut any time passed 
into the possession of Government. They were, 
therefore, not included in the Return. Where 
any such notes were captured, as at Lucknow, 
they are shown in the Return. As, therefore, 
the Return was prepared in strict accordance 
with the Orders of the House, there is no 
ground for supplementing it. I may add, full 
information concerning these promissory notes 
was submitted to the House in an earlier Re- 
turn, No. 298, dated July 5, 1869." —(3 Hansard, 
[287] 1300.) 


It is the case that in a letter of the 19th 
of March, addressed by the Rev. A. 
Kinloch to the India Office, he has de- 
clared an intention of applying for a 
mandamus requiring the Secretary of 
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State to furnish a Return in compliance 
with the strict Orders of the House. 
These Orders, as I have shown, have 
already been strictly complied with. 


POST OFFICE—LETTER SORTERS ON 
THE IRISH PACKET BOATS, 


Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he received a 
memorial from the sorters of the Holy- 
head and Kingstown mail packet in 
December last relative to the delay in 
remunerating them for the Sunday work 
done by them; what steps have been 
taken to carry out the provisions of the 
late Postmaster General with regard to 
the remuneration of those employés; 
and, why the scale of pay for extra 
Sunday work given to the sorters on the 
London and Holyhead line is not to 
extend to the sorters who do the re- 
mainder of that journey to Ireland ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The deci- 
sion of the late Postmaster General was, 
that the sorters employed on board the 
Irish packets should not be specially re- 
munerated for Sunday work, it being 
his opinion that, owing to the high trip 
allowance they receive, their present 
remuneration is ample. Against this 
decision they have appealed, and their 
appeal is under consideration; but I 
shall certainly not concede special re- 
muneration for Sunday work without 
making some reduction in the trip 
allowance. 


ARMY—THE FIRST LIFE GUARDS— 
CATHOLIC SOLDIERS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether, on Sunday the 
15th instant, Colonel Duncombe, com- 
manding the Ist Regiment of Life 
Guards, ordered a parade of the Regi- 
ment, and, after the parade, marched 
the Catholic soldiers, with the rest, into 
the Protestant church attached to the 
barracks (Regent’s Park), and kept 
them there until the conclusion of the 
service; whether the Catholic soldiers 
of this Regiment are obliged, by the 
dietary arrangement in force, to eat 
flesh meat on Fridays; and, whether 
steps will be taken to secure that Ca- 
tholic soldiers in the British Army shall 
not be obliged to violate the practices of 
their creed, or to attend any religious 
services but those of the Catholic 
Church ? 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
On the date referred to the whole body 
of the Ist Life Guards was marched to 
the Church of England service in the 
riding school. Colonel Duncombe has 
explained that this was entirely through 
inadvertence ; and he has expressed his 
regret that he forgot that the Roman 
Catholics were, contrary to custom, still 
in the ranks. Meat rations are issued 
to all soldiers. I cannot add anything 
on this subject to an answer I made to 
the hon. Member on the 22nd of May, 
1883. I said— 

’ “T am informed that by universal custom 
among Roman Catholics soldiers and sailors are 
dispensed from all obligations to fast or to ab- 
stain from flesh meat; and that this applies 
even in Catholic countries.”’ 

There is every desire to give Catholic 
soldiers all proper facilities for comply- 
ing with the requirements of their 
religion. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
CALLING OUT OF THE RESERVES. 


Coronet STANLEY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether steps 
will be taken, without delay, to cause it 
to be publicly notified what classes of 
the Reserve it is intended to call to the 
colours, in order to prevent unnecessary 
abandonment of civil labour, and the 
consequent breaking up of the men’s 
homes ; and, whether he will forthwith 
address, to the employers of Reserve 
men who are called up for service, and 
of Militia men belonging to battalions 
which are embodied, a request that they 
will, in the public interest, endeavour to 
take such men back into their employ 
when the present national emergency is 
at an end. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The earliest practicable announcement 
will be made of the classes, or portions 
of classes, of the Army or Militia Re- 
serve which it is intended to call out 
under the Proclamation. As Parliament 
was about to adjourn for a short time, 
and also as Her Majesty was about to 
be absent for a time from the country, 
it was considered desirable that the 
Messages to Parliament and the Procla- 
mation should not be delayed; but the 
requirements of the Military Authori- 
ties, especially in India, have not yet 
been fully ascertained. There will be 
no delay which can be avoided in giving 
notice to the Reserve men concerned. 
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I do not think that there would be any 
use in issuing such a Circular to the 
employers of Reserve men as appears to 
besuggested by the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman; but I trust that they will, 
in a spirit of patriotism, make such ar- 
rangements as may be possible, in order 
to prevent men called up in discharge 
of their duty permanently losing their 
employment. Instructions will be issued 
to general officers and officers command- 
ing regimental districts to take all pos- 
sible measures in communication with 
employers of labour for promoting this 
object. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether, in case any men in the 
Reserve were also employed in the Me- 
tropolitan Police, he would consider 
whether they should not be reinstated 
in their proper places in the event of 
their not being required ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would take the matter into considera- 
tion. 


Department. 


NAVY—PORTSMOUTH DOCKYARD— 
H.M.S. “ MERCURY.” 


Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a telegram from 
the Portsmouth Correspondent of Zhe 
Times, (March 27th) headed ‘‘ England 
and Russia,” and referring to the arma- 
ment of the Mercury ; and, whether he 
will endeavour to prevent Dockyard 
Officials from giving information to the 
Press as to the armament of ships being 
fitted for active service, especially when, 
as in this case, it appears to be defec- 
tive ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY: There is 
no evidence that information was impro- 
perly given by a Dockyard official to 
Lhe Times Correspondent at Portsmouth. 
The MJercury’s armament is complete as 
originally planned for the duties which 
properly belong to an armed despatch 
boat. The armament consists of 64- 
pounders, which are powerful ship- 
guns. 


ARMY—ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT— 
REPORT ON MACHINE GUNS 
AND RIFLES. 

Mr. GRAY asked the Surveyor Ge- 
neral of Ordnance, If he will lay upon 
the Table of the House the report on 
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Machine Guns and Rifles from which he 
quoted on Friday in the House? 

Mr. BRAND, in reply, said, he did 
not think there would be any real ad- 
vantage in presenting the Report; but 
if the hon. Member wished to improve 
his knowledge, and move for a Return, 
no objection would be made. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS— 
DELAY OF PAYMENTS, 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (for Mr. 
Sexton) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Why 
the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland have not yet paid the 
teachers of National Schools the gratui- 
ties due to them for instructing paid 
monitors for the year ended 30th June 
1884, though the monitors were exa- 
mined over six months ago; and, why 
the few old teachers entitled to good 
service salary have not yet been paid the 
amounts due to them for 1884 ? 

Me. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am informed that with the exception 
of a few cases in which, from one suffi- 
cient cause or another, delay has been 
unavoidable, the monitorial gratuities 
to teachers for the year ended on June 
30, 1884, were all paid in due course, 
and that of the 333 cases of good service 
salary only a few are outstanding which 
involve investigation and special con- 
sideration. These few will not be paid 
until the investigations have been de- 
cided. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—NORTH DUB- 
LIN BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the Irish Local Government Board 
have withdrawn, or resolved to with- 
draw, their veto against the resolution 
of the North Dublin Board of Guar- 
dians, appointing the Hibernian Bank 
their treasurer ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
This matter appeared to me to be one 
in which the points at issue, which were 
not quite clear, would be more probably 
brought to a settlement by a personal 
conference than by a continuance of the 
correspondence. The Local Government 
Board will accordingly arrange for such 
conference through their Inspectors ; and 
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consequence of a recent change of In- 
spectors in the Dublin district, I trust a 
final decision will be come to before 
long. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB.- 
COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is intended 
to remove the present Land Commission, 
consisting of Messrs. Reeves, Rice, and 
O’Brien from the Queen’s County; and, 
if so, whether he will make careful 
and personal inquiries respecting the 
influences which are working for the 
change? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I have ascertained that there will be a 
change of Sub-Commissions in Queen’s 
County next Circuit, consequent on a 
redistribution of the work throughout 
the whole country. All changes of dis- 
tricts are made solely with a view to the 
public interests. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND)— 
INSUFFICIENT ACCOMMODATION. 


Mr. ARTHUR O‘CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether in eleven 
out of the twenty-two district lunatic 
asylums in Ireland the number of cases 
under treatment exceeds the limits of 
accommodation; whether the state of 
things in this respect is getting more 
and more serious ; and, whether the Go- 
vernment propose to take any prompt 
steps to deal with the matter? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
There has not been time to ascertain 
the exact present condition of affairs in 
each lunatic asylum in Ireland; but I 
believe there is no doubt that in some 
asylums the number of patients is in 
excess of the nominal accommodation, 
although, taking the country as a whole, 
there is more accommodation than is 
actually required. The Lord Lieutenant 
gives immediate and full attention to 
any representations made to him on this 
subject. Several asylums have already 
been extended, and extensions are being 
or are about to be effected in others; 
but it is to be observed that a serious 
question of local taxation and conse- 
quent local opposition arises in nearly 
every case, which needs most careful con- 
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TURKEY (EUROPEAN PROVINCES)— 
DISTURBANCES IN ALBANIA. 

Mr. BRYCE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been called to the dis- 
turbances which have recently been re- 
ported from Albania and Macedonia, 
and to the dangers threatening the peace 
of European Turkey in that quarter ; 
and, whether the Foreign Office have re- 
ceived any, and what, intelligence bear- 
ing on the subject ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Reports have been received at the Fo- 
reign Office that a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion exists among the Albanians with 
the local Government, and that disturb- 
ances had taken place at Prisrend, which 
compelled the authorities at Salonica to 
send for reinforcements. Communication 
with Prisrend was at one time entirely 
cut off; but news has lately been re- 
ceived from there that a Turkish officer 
had arrived with troops. The outbreak 
is said to have been localized,and the 
foreign Consuls and Christian inhabi- 
tants have suffered no violence. 


SPAIN—THE COMMERCIAL 
NEGOTIATIONS. 


Mr. MONK asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he is aware that the entire Corre- 
spondence with reference to the Declara- 
tions of the 21st of December 1884, and 
the Negotiations respecting the modus 
vivendi with the Spanish Government 
have been published in Madrid, together 
with the Confidential Correspondence of 
1883 with reference to the Protocol of 
that year, none of which have appeared 
in the Blue Books; and, if so, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will 
present those Papers to Parliament with- 
out delay ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes, Sir; the Correspondence referred 
to will be presented to Parliament at an 
early date. 


FRANCE—SHIP BROKERAGE. 


Mr. CHARLES PALMER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Director General 
of Customs in Paris has issued_a Circular 
withdrawing some of the rights and pri- 
vileges which have been enjoyed by the 
agents or consignees of ships entering 
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French ports; if so, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in the interest of 
shipping, have taken any diplomatic 
action upon such a retrograde proceeding 
on the part of the French Government; 
and, whether any, and what, progress 
has been made with the long pending 
negotiations to obtain a withdrawal or 
satisfactory modification of the oppres- 
sive monopoly conferred by authority of 
the State upon a limited number of ship 
brokers in most of the French ports ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Lord Lyons has again lately pressed the 
French Government for an answer to the 
representations made on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government on the subject of 
ship brokerage in France. His Excel- 
lency’s attention will be called to the 
Circular referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber, who will be informed of the reply 
received. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
KASSALA. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If the Government have received 
any information from Kassala since he 
made his last statement with reference 
to that place ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I have no information from Kassala to 
add to that which I have already com- 
municated to the House. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
whether Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
any intention of endeavouring to relieve 
the garrison of Kassala ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I have already stated that Kassala does 
not come within the sphere of our mili- 
tary operations. 


SUSPENSION OF EVICTIONS 
(SCOTLAND). 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If the Government will follow the 
precedent in the case of the Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance Bill of 1880, and 
introduce a Suspension of Evictions 
(Scotland) Bill of their own ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: No, 
Sir; we have no such intention. 


NAVY—H.M.S. ‘‘ CAMPERDOWN.” 

Sir JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If the completion of 
H.M.S. Camperdown is to be indefinitely 
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postponed; and, if this delay in pro- 
ceeding to complete an armour-clad is in 
consequence of any imperfection in her 
design ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY: In the 
ensuing financial year the number of 
men on the Camperdown will be reduced, 
not on account of any imperfection in 
the design, but for the purpose of com- 
pleting certain ships in a more advanced 
stage of progress. The amount of con- 
struction proposed for the Camperdown 
in the Navy Estimates for 1885-6 will be 
carried out. 


NAVY—TORPEDOES. 


Sir JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If the 180 steam 


launches and pinnaces fitted with. 


Whitehead torpedoes, and the 170 
launches fitted with the spar torpedoes, 
are in addition to the boats of that 
character belonging to Her Majesty’s 
Ships; how many of them are available 
for the defence of our Home mercantile 
ports, and are to be stationed there; 
and, how many Whitehead torpedoes 
have been actually supplied for the 180 
steam launches ? 

Sr THOMAS BRASSEY: All 
launches and pinnaces are adapted for 
firing Whitehead torpedoes, and are 
fitted, or could be fitted, for the purpose 
in a short time. We have about 250 
launches and pinnaces. Eighty-five are 
appropriated tosea-going ships, of which 
a certain number must always be in 
harbour. The remaining boats would 
be available for the defence of the 
ports. We have upwards of 170 cutters 
fitted for the spar torpedoes. The 
cutters appropriated to sea-going ships 
are about two-thirds of the total number. 
All the sea-going ships on foreign 
stations are supplied with their proper 
establishment of torpedoes. This in- 
cludes the supply for their boats. I 
must decline to give any information as 
to the means which have been prepared 
for the defence of the Home ports. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
SPECIAL DRAFT FOR MAGHERA, CO. 
LONDONDERRY. 


Mr. COMMINS(for Mr.O’Ketty)asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, Whether the local autho- 
rities of Maghera, county Londonderry, 
applied for the fifty extra constables 
drafted into the town on the 17th of 
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March ; whether any demonstration was 
announced in the town for that day; whe- 
ther the relations of the different sects 
in the district are other than friendly; 
whether any demonstrations or proces- 
sions have taken place in Maghera on 
the 17th of March for several years; 
and, whether the ratepayers will be 
obliged to pay any of the expense in- 
curred in bringing extra police into the 
town without any necessity ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The extra police foree was sent into 
Maghera on the 17th instant on the 
requisition of the local magistrates. 
There have been demonstrations in 
Maghera on the 17th March for several 
years; but they had not been attended 
with disturbance. Recently, however, 
the relations between the different sects 
have not been friendly, and two serious 
cases of a Party character have occurred ; 
and the magistrates had reason to be- 
lieve that the presence of an extra police 
force was necessary. A moiety of the 
cost will fall upon the county at large. 


TENEMENT VALUATION (IRELAND). 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the latest Govern- 
mental printed publication of the tene- 
ment valuation of Ireland, sold in Go- 
vernment offices, dates back more than 
twenty years, and is sold at about 3s. 6d. 
per volume; and, whether he will order 
a publication of the present tenement 
valuation, and at a price to bring it 
within the range of average taxpayers ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The printed publication of the tenement 
valuation of Ireland dates back more 
than 20 years, and is sold at the price 
stated per volume. The valuation in 
force for public and local taxation and 
other purposes is in manuscript, and is 
amended annually, the total valuation 
of the land, however, remaining practi- 
cally unaltered. I am not satisfied of 
the necessity to republish this work, 
which could only be done at heavy cost 
to the public. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRE- 
LAND)—SURCHARGE ON THE CORPO- 
RATION OF DUBLIN FOR EXPENSES 
IN ATTENDING CORK INDUS- 
TRIAL EXHIBITION. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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with regard to the undertaking given by 
the late Chief Secretary on the 22nd 
July 1884, in Debate on the Estimate 
for the Local Government (Ireland) 
Board, Whether that Board will insist 
upon their auditor’s surcharge of an 
item of £40 in the accounts of the Cor- 
poration of Dublin for 1883, being the 
amount of expense incurred by the Civic 
officials of Dublin in attending in state 
with the Lord Mayor at the Irish Indus- 
trial Exhibition at Cork, in obedience to 
an order of the Municipal Council ; and, 
whether this surcharge was made by the 
auditor on the ground that the expense 
in question could not be deemed to have 
been incurred for the public benefit of 
the inhabitants of Dublin? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
It is quite true that the auditor made 
this surcharge on the grounds stated ; 
and the Local Government Board, who 
have recently taken advice on the ques- 
tion, have been informed that the reasons 
stated by the auditor for the disallow- 
ance are legal. In these circumstances, 
the Board had no other course open to 
them than to make an order confirming 
the decision of the auditor. 

Mr. SEXTON: Might I ask if the 
right hon. Gentleman is aware that the 
Dublin Oorporation expended a sum of 
money for providing a banner for the 
London Exhibition; and whether this 
sum was surcharged ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I am not aware. 

Mr. GRAY: Might I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it is not in his 
power, as President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, to abstain from en- 
forcing surcharges which may be techni- 
cally legal, but which entail a hardship 
on individuals ? 

Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
was understood to say that the matter 
rested with the auditor. 


CENTRAL ASIA—ENGLAND AND 
RUSSIA—PREPARATIONS FOR HOSTI- 
LITIES. 

Sir GEORGE OAMPBELL asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government propose that 
Parliament should separate without re- 
ceiving any explanations on the subject 
of the great military preparations now 
being made both in this Country and 
throughout Her Majesty’s Indian Em- 
pire? 

Mr. Sexton 
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Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Be- 
fore the noble Lord answers this Ques- 
tion, I beg to give Notice to the noble 
Lord, as I have already given it privately 
to the Prime Minister, who is not now 
present, that it is my intention to- 
morrow, on the Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment over the holidays, to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he can 
give the House any information as to 
the present state of the negotiations 
respecting the frontier of Afghan- 
istan? It may be convenient, as I 
cannot put the Question on the Paper, 
that I should give Notice of it in this 
form. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
In reply to the Question of my hon. 
Friend I have to say that it has been 
repeatedly stated recently in this House 
that, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government, it is not desirable, in the 
interests of the Public Service, to give at 
present full explanations respecting the 
questions which are the subject of nego- 
tiations between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Russian Government. I 
do not know if that will meet the Ques- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet opposite, 
if I say that the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs will, in reply to the 
hon. Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. E. 
Stanhope), give such information as is 
possible respecting the present aspect 
of these negotiations. They are pro- 
ceeding, and the latest intelligence from 
St. Petersburg is of such a nature as to 
strengthen our hopes of arriving at a 
satisfactory result. As to the military 
preparations, respecting which the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) inquires, I can say no more 
than that, asthe House is aware, we are 
under certain engagements, on certain 
conditions, to the Ameer of Afghanistan ; 
and, looking to the distance which sepa- 
ratesour Military Forces from the regions 
to which those engagements relate, we 
are of opinion that it is desirable to 
make some preparations which would 
enable us, if the occasion should arise, 
to fulfil those engagements. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he can state what force has 
been ordered to concentrate in the Pishin 
Valley; who is to command the army 
there assembled ; and, whether any re- 
inforcements are being sent to Sir Peter 
Lumsden at Herat ? 
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Mr. J. K. OROSS: After the reply 
which the Secretary of State for War 
has just given to the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy, I hope that the hon. Member 
for Eye will not press for an answer to 
the first paragraph of his Question. In 
reply to the second paragraph I may 
remark that, as Sir Peter Lumsden’s 
Mission is diplomatic and not military, 
the question of reinforcements does not 
arise. 


Army 


IRELAND—REGISTRATION OF PARLIA- 
MENTARY VOTERS—EXTENSION OF 
TIME FOR PREPARING THE LISTS. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON asked Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, Whether, 
having regard to the increased duties 
and the difficulties in performing them 
within the limited period allowed by 
law, any extension of time will be 
granted to the clerks of the peace and 
clerks of unions for carrying out the 
work cast upon them in reference to the 
Registration of Voters during the pre- 
sent year; if the necessary precepts will 
or can be issued in anticipation of the 
Registration Bill becoming law and 
thereby follow the course adopted at the 


passing of the Ballot Act; and, whether 


any steps will be taken to insure at an 
early date the performance of the duties 
and the service of the notices required 
by section nine of ‘‘ The Representation 
of the People Act, 1884 ?” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Water): If neces- 
sary an extension of time will be granted; 
but I hope that the duties will be 
promptly taken up by these officers, and 
that an extension of time will not be 
necessary. Inquiries will be made as 
to the course adopted when the Ballot 
Act was passed. Steps are being taken 
to call the attention of the officers to the 
necessity of issuing notices under the 
9th section early in April. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Has the 
hon. and learned Gentleman seen that 
in England and Scotland they have 
raised the number of officers? Will 
the same thing be carried out in Ireland? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Wa KER) was under- 
stood to reply in the affirmative. 


EGYPT—ZEBEHR PASHA. 


Mr. GORST asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral, Whether the Laws of England 
are generally applied at Gibraltar, and 
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whether the Charter of 1830 provides 
that the Courts shall administer the Law 
as nearly as may be according to the 
practice of Westminster Hall ; whether 
it is under the provisions of the general 
Law, as thus defined, or under some 
special statute or ordinance, that Zebehr 
Pasha is kept as a prisoner at Gibraltar 
without being brought to trial; whether 
the Attorney General of Gibraltar or the 
Law Officers of the Crown in England 
have been consulted as to the lawful- 
ness of the detention of Zebehr Pasha 
by Her Majesty’s Government? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I may answer the first 

aragraph of my hon. and learned 

riend’s Question substantially in the 
affirmative ; but the application of the 
law of England in Gibraltar is now re- 
gulated by the Order of Oouncil dated 
February 2, 1884, which declares that, 
except in matters provided for by local 
legislation, the law of England, as it ex- 
isted in England on December 31, 1883, 
should be enforced in Gibraltar so far 
as it might be applicable to the circum- 
stances thereof. But by virtue of the 
legislative power vested in the Governor 
of Gibraltar a special Ordinance has 
been enacted authorizing the detention 
in custody of Zebehr at Gibraltar, and 
by virtue of this Ordinance he is now 
detained in a house provided for that 
urpose. I must ask my hon. and 
earned Friend to relieve me from an- 
swering the last paragraph of the Ques- 
tion. It is both very unusual and 
inexpedient to dissect the responsibility 
borne by the different Departments of 
the Government in respect to any par- 
ticular course of action which has been 
pursued. 

Mr. GORST asked if the Attorney 
General had any objection to lay a copy 
of the Ordinance in question onthe Table 
of the House? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he must refer the 
hon. and learned Member to some other 
Department for an answer to that Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GORST gave Notice to the Go- 
vernment that he would ask the Ques- 
tion to-morrow. 





ARMY (AUXILIARY FOKOES)—THE 
MILITIA RESERVES. 

Mr. GREER asked the Secretary of 

State for War, Whether it is a fact 
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that the Militia Reserve consists of an 
actual twenty-five per cent. of the no- 
minal strength, and includes a large 
number of non-commissioned officers not 
on the permanent staff; whether it is 
also a fact that, when the Reserve men 
are taken away, each battalion loses so 
many of its best men as to render it 
practically ineffective for months after- 
wards, if embodied; and, whether he 
will reconsider the determination of call- 
ing‘on the Militia Reserves? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The Militia Reserve, when full, com- 
prises in numbers 30 per cent of the 
establishment of gunners in Artillery 
corps, and 25 per cent of the establish- 
ment of sappers or privates in Engineer 
or Infantry corps. It includes in ranks 
a large number of volunteer sergeants. 
The withdrawal of this body from the 
Militia reduces for the time, and until 
their places can be filled by recruiting, 
the efficiency of the Militia. The Mi- 
litia Reserve is maintained at a con- 
siderable cost for the express purpose of 
being withdrawn for Army service when 
required. 


THE BOUNDARY COMMISSION — PAR- 
LIAMENTARY DIVISIONS OF THE CO. 
DOWN (IRELAND)—REPORT OF THE 
COMMISSIONER. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, If he would lay upon the Table 
of the House the Report of the Com- 
missioner appointed to inquire locally 
into the boundaries of the Parliamentary 
divisions of county Down? 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, Sir. 


ARMY—ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAINS 
AT SUAKIN. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is a fact 
that there are only two Roman Catholic 
chaplains at present attached to General 
Graham’s army in the Soudan? 

Taz Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Yes, Sir; it is the fact, as I stated in 
my reply on the Sth instant to the hon. 
Member for Oxford University. 

Me. O’BRIEN: Is it a fact that one 
of the Roman Catholic chaplains was 
very nearly being killed within the last 
few days; and does the noble Lord con- 
sider that one Catholic chaplain is suffi- 
cient for the necessities of thousands of 
soldiers ? 


Mr. Greer 
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Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the matter had been considered, 
and the number of Roman Catholic 
chaplains had been thought sufficient. 


NAVAL DISCIPLINE ACT—CASES OF 
ENDERSBY AND QUINN. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther the Board is now disposed favour- 
ably to consider the case of the seamen 
Endersby and Quinn, with the view of 
remitting the remainder of the sentence 
of penal servitude they are now under- 
going for breach of discipline ? 

Mr. CAINE: A sentence of five years’ 
penal servitude was passed in each of 
these cases, and the term of each has 
already been reduced by the Admiralty 
to three years. A further reduction 
may be effected by good conduct on the 
part of the prisoners. The offences of 
which the prisoners were found guilty 
were very serious; and, in the opinion 
of the Board of Admiralty, no further 
remission of the term of imprisonment 
beyond that mentioned can be granted. 


IRELAND — MEETINGS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL LEAGUE — ACTION OF THE 
POLICE AT ROSSCREA. 


Mr. HARRINGTON (for Mr. Joun 
O’Connor) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the custom of the 
police at Rosscrea to post themselves 
outside the house where Nationalist 
meetings are held; whether, on the 
15th of February, a posse of police re- 
mained outside the hall of the Catholic 
Club, Rosscrea, and took down the 
names of persons who entered in order 
to attend a meeting convened for the 
purpose of establishing a branch of the 
Irish National League, and if a similar 
proceeding on the part of the police oc- 
curred on last Sunday ; and, whether he 
will issue instructions restraining the 
police from continuing these proceed- 
ings ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I find that two constables attended as 
stated outside the meeting of the 15th 
February, which had been previously 
announced by placard. They were there 
in the ordinary discharge of their duty, 
and I do not think it necessary to issue 
any instructions to restrain them from 
performing it. 
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Mr. HARRINGTON: Might I ask 
whether it is the ordinary discharge of 
a constable’s duty to take down the 
names of everyone going into a legal 
meeting; and whether the police dis- 
charge that ordinary duty in the case of 
the meetings of Orange Lodges ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
The instructions given to them are to 
watch any meeting. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)— CASE 
OF OWEN PATRICK AND THADY 
LANG v. PATRICK LYNCH. 

Mr. COMMINS (for Mr. O’Kztty) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, On what grounds 
the magistrates at Ballyfarnon, county 
Roscommon, dismissed the summons for 
assault brought by Owen Patrick and 
Thady Lang against Patrick Lynch, on 
Friday the 27th instant ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
have no information on the subject of 
this Question, which only appeared on 
the Paper to-day. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) ACT— 
LOANS TO LANDLORDS FOR PUBLIC 
WORKS IN DONEGAL. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, If it is a fact that the 
Board of Works, in the year 1880, 
called the attention of the Special Relief 
Sessions held at Letterkenny, for the 
barony of Kilmacrennan, county Done- 
gal, to the fact that certain loans having 
been made to landlords in the parishes 
of Tullaghobegley, Raymunsterdoney, 
and Clondahorkey, with the object of 
limiting the public works in these dis- 
tricts, where agricultural or other em- 
ployment was by these loans provided ; 
whether he will state the amount of 
employment given under said loans 
during the period of distress in said dis- 
tricts, specifying the locality and nature 
of the works on which employment was 
given; and, whether he has any objec- 
tion to giving, for the small parish of 
Clondahorkey, particulars as to (1) the 
amount of loans approved, (2) of loans 
passed by the Board of Works, and 
(3) nature of work done from Ist Janu- 
ary 1880 to the present time? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The hon. Member 
has not allowed me time to obtain 
full information on the subject to which 
his Question refers. I have ascertained 
the figures for the barony of Kilma- 
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crennan, those for the separate parishes 
not being distinguishable. In that area 


30 loans were sanctioned under the Re- 
lief of Distress Acts amounting to 
£27,310. The total amount advanced 
has been £21,038, and the certified 
expenditure £21,807. Of the latter, 
£16,083 is described as for drainage — 
only, and the rest is mainly for drainage 
combined with road making, fencing, 
and planting. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
GREYSTONES BREAKWATER. 

Mr, W. J. CORBET asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, Will 
steps be taken to ensure the construction 
of the proposed breakwater at Grey- 
stones on the monolithic principle so 
strongly approved by the Select Com- 
mittee on Piers and Harbours; and, 
will the Treasury provide that the works 
shall be placed under the supervision of 
the local engineer who designed and 
carried out the Harbour works at Wick- 
low so successfully ? 

Mr. M‘COAN: With regard to this 
Question, I would like to ask the hon. 
Gentleman whether he will consider the 
advisability of making an investigation 
into Wicklow Harbour, which has been 
built in the way suggested ? 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked whether 
Wicklow Harbour had not already been 
inspected and highly approved of? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The Question of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Corbet) only ap- 
peared on the Paper to-day; but I take 
note of the hon. Member’s two recom- 
mendations, and will transmit them to 
Ireland. 


NORTH SEA FISHERIES—BELGIAN 
TRAWLEBRS. 

Mr. BIRKBEOK asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether his attention 
has been called to the following report, 
which has appeared in the newspapers, 
of a — by « Belgian trawler on 
a vessel belonging to Hartlepool, and at 
present fishing from Lowestoft :— 

“The lugger H. L. 333, Walter Cook, 
master, put into harbour on Tuesday morning, 
having been deliberately trawled into by the 
Belgian trawler O. T. 116, by which he had 
sustained a loss of twenty-two nets, warps, and 


bowls. The outrage took place about thirty- 


six miles north-east of Lowestoft, on Monday 
night, and unless the owner recovers his nets, 
of which there is but little probability, his 
spring voyage will be at an end. His loss is 
estimated at £50, at least ;”’ 
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and, whether any cruisers are at the 
present time stationed on the fishing 
grounds referred to in the above report ; 
and, if not, whether he will at once 
carry out the promise given of the 16th 
instant, on going into Committee on the 
Navy Estimates, “that the Admiralty 
would do all that lay in their power to 
give adequate security to the fisheries ?” 
Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: No Re- 
port has been received of a Belgian 
trawler having been seen fouling the 
nets of the lugger H. L. 333. The 
Mermaid and Kagle cruisers have been 
employed constantly on the fishery 
ground since the 14th of March ? 


LAW AND JUSTICE—CASE OF H. WIL- 
LIAMS, CONVIOTED OF PERJURY 
AT POOLE. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether the evidence on 
which detective Henry Williams (in the 
Poole perjury case) was convicted of 
wilful and corrupt perjury at the Win- 
chester Assizes, and sentenced to seven 
years’ penal servitude, was exclusively 
that of persons pecuniarily or criminally 
implicated by Williams’s evidence ; whe- 
ther the perjury, as alleged to have been 
proved by such evidence, was anything 
more than a discrepancy between the 
statements of Williams and the pro- 
secuting witnesses, as to the length of 
time spent in a public house by a police 
superintendent, and as to the quantity 
of drink the said superintendent con- 
sumed; whether, having examined the 
report of the case, he is able to state 
that for such a crime, even if conclu- 
sively proved, a heavier sentence than 
three months’ imprisonment has ever 
before been passed; and, whether, 
having declined to interfere with the 
sentence, he is willing to lay upon the 
Table of the House the documents on 
which he based his decision ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, he had carefully examined, 
in consultation with the Judge, the evi- 
dence in the case referred to. He found 
no ground for interfering with the ver- 
dict of the jury, and did not see his way 
to lay Papers on the Table. 


ARMY—THE RESERVE MEN. 
Coronet NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If he would direct 


Mr. Birkbeck 
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that soldiers of the Reserve, who hold 
situations in large towns, should be 
permitted to report themselves to some 
regiment or depot in those towns, and 
where it can be effected be allowed to go 
through drill and instruction at times 
which might make it possible for them 
to retain their present employments ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The men of the Army Reserve who 
may be called out will be required for 
service with their regiments. It will 
not, therefore, be practicable for them 
to retain other employment during the 
time of their Army eervice. 


ARMY (THE MILITARY EXDEDITION) 
—THE CAMEL CORPS. 

GeneraL WILLIAMS asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
in view of the fact that Lord Wolseley’s 
Camel Corps is composed of picked men 
from the various corps d’élite of the 
Army, and that no further active opera- 
tions on the Nile are contemplated for 
some months, he will consider the ad- 
visability of allowing these men to re- 
turn to their respective regiments with- 
out delay ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : It 
is not possible to foresee when active 
operations may have to be resumed; 
and, as the Camel Corps are especially 
fitted for the rapid reinforcement of any 
threatened portion of the line now occu- 
pied, I do not think it would at present 
be advisable to withdraw them. 

Genera WILLIAMS: I should like 
to know whether it is contemplated to 
reinforce the Camel Corps, and to fill 
the vacancies caused by death and 
disease ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
We expect very shortly to receive from 
Lord Wolseley a fuller statement than 
has yet been received what reinforce- 
ments for the whole Army under his 
command may be required. No doubt 
the Camel Corps will be included. 


BOROUGH FUNDS ACT—THE DUBLIN 
COLLECTOR GENERAL OF RATES. 


Mr. DAWSON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If the Collector General of Rates 
for the city of Dublin has directed that 
the names of occupiers of tenements 
rated under £4 per annum shall not be 
returned for the Poor Law franchise, 
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and, further, that he has decided, in 
regard to weekly and monthly tenants, 
to rate not occupiers but landlords in all 
cases where vilaeiphiis is under £8 per 
annum; if the Law which enabled this 
latter practice to be carried on has not 
been repealed (see 12 and 13 Vie. c. 91, 
s. 63); and, if care will be taken that, 
in any such proceedings, nothing will be 
done to endanger the rights of occupiers 
to the Parliamentary franchise ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I am informed that the Collector Gene- 
ral of Rates, acting under the advice of 
éminent counsel, has given the direction 
referred to. I also understand that 
steps are being taken to test the legality 
of his action in a Courtof Law. A pro- 
vision has been inserted in the Regis- 
tration of Voters Bill, now waiting for 
second reading, to secure that the right 
to the Parliamentary franchise shall not 
be endangered by any decision which 
the Courts may give. ’ 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—CASE 
OF SERGEANT DELANY. 

Mr. BARRY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary, If he has yet received an an- 
swer from the Inspector General of Con- 
stabulary with regard to the case of 
Sergeant Delany of Newtownbarry ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
No, Sir; I have not yet received an 
answer. 

Mr. BARRY: I will put the Question 
down for to-morrow. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) BILL. 
Mr. T. A. DICKSON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
introduce, after the Easter Recess, the 
Purchase of Land (Ireland) Bill? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): My right hon. 
Friend has asked me to answer this 
Question for him. The question of the 
purchase of land by tenants is, in our 
opinion, of considerable importance, and 
we showed this by the introduction last 
year of a Bill on the subject, explained 
by my right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. But, as the 
Prime Minister has said repeatedly, it is 
impossible to make known to the House 
what further legislation it is intended to 
propose on this or any other matter 
until further progress has been made 
with the Seats Bill. 
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Mr. T. A. DICKSON: I wish to give 
Notice that after the Recess, and when 
the Seats Bill has made further progress, 
I shall repeat this Question, and, if 
necessary, ask the attention of the House 
to it as a matter of urgent public im- 
portance. 


CENTRAL ASIA-—-THE RUSSO-AFGHAN 
BUUNDARY COMMISSION. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If he can now hold 
out any hope of a day being fixed for 
the commencement of the work of the 
Afghan Frontier Commission, or if it is 
to be understood that, in accordance 
with the request of the Russian Govern- 
ment, the negotiations for the settle- 
ment of the Frontier are to take place in 
London ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
The hon. Member asks if I can hold out 
any hope of a day being fixed for the 
commencement of the work of the 
Afghan Commission. An answer to 
the last communication of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been sent by the Rus- 
sian Government. We are not yet 
aware, however, of its exact contents, 
but it is understood that it contemplates 
an early meeting of the Commission, 
and looks forward to such a meeting as 
likely to allay the excitement on both 
sides. Having regard to what we be- 
lieve to be the conciliatory character of 
the reply, Her Majesty’s Government 
would strongly deprecate at the present 
moment the use of any language of a 
nature to cause irritation, and thereby 
to endanger the peaceful solution of 
present difficulties. I must be under- 
stood by these observations as in no 
manner to intend to reflect on the hon. 
Member opposite or those who act with 
him, as they have throughout shown 
the most extreme consideration for the 
position of Her Majesty’s Government 
in this matter. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government still adhere 
to their views, expressed on the 8rd 
March, that Pul-i-Khisti, Ak-Rabat, 
and Zulfagar, are Afghan Territory; 
and, whether the Russian Forces are 
still in occupation of these positions, 
and the Russian Government have 
refused to give orders for their evacua- 
tion ? 
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Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
must again decline to enter into any 
discussion of these topics with the hon. 
Member. The Russians still occupy the 
places referred to. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: In 
consequence of that answer I wish to 
give Notice that, unless the statement 
promised with respect to this matter is 
satisfactory, I shall call attention to it 
on the Motion for Adjournment for the 
Holidays. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GRAHAM’S FORCE, 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the operations of General Graham have 
fulfilled the necessity to which he re- 
ferred on the 23rd ult., as to securing 
the proper and safe retirement of the 
British Army on the Nile; and, if so, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
consider whether it is desirable to advise 
the issue of a proclamation by the Khe- 
dive, similar to that of January 26th 
1884, which was withheld by General 
Gordon, which announced the restora- 
tion of the Soudan to independence, the 
evacuation of the provinces by Egyptian 
employés and troops with all their be- 
longings; their separation from the 
Soudan ‘‘on the broad principles of 
peace,” and which finally called upon— 

** All persons in arms to lay them down, and 
to endeavour by peaceable means to form inde- 

mdent Governments on our frontiers, and to 

o their best for their own prosperity, so that 


our intercourse may continue, and commerce 
be facilitated and civilisation be extended ? ”” 


Taz Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
In our opinion the operations of General 
Graham have certainly not yet proceeded 
20 far as to fulfil the necessity referred 
to in the first part of the Question. In 
these circumstances the hon. Member 
will probably himself be of opinion that 
any answer to the second part of the 
Question would be entirely premature. 


FRANCE AND CHINA—THE HOSTILI. 
TIES—CONTRABAND OF WAR—RICE. 
Mr. BOURKE gave Notice that he 

would ask, If the Government would lay 

on the Library Table any Correspon- 
dence with the French Government on 
the subject of rice being contraband of 
war, and whether it was a fact that the 

French Government had claimed to treat 

as contraband of war the food of the 
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people, irrespective of the fact whether 
or not that food was immediately in. 
tended for the support of warlike forces ; 
and whether any Papers would be laid 
on the Table on the subject ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
will reply to the right hon. Gentleman 
at once. ‘Two answers have already 
been given to Questions of this kind— 
first by myself, in reply to the hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Magniac), 
and next by the Prime Minister, in reply 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
and which practically cover this Ques- 
tion. I shall obtain a copy of the 
French Yellow Book and place it in the 
Library. Papers on the subject are 
being prepared. 


ISLANDS OF THE WESTERN PACIFICO— 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

Mr. GORST asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government has been 
directed to the report of Western Paci- 
fic Commission of October 16th 1888, in 
which the following passages occur :— 

“The present arrangements for the control 
of British subjects, and the administration of 
justice among the Islands of the Western 
Pacific are highly unsatisfactory ; ”’ 

“* Any considerable delay in placing upon a 
more satisfactory footing the control over 
British subjects in the Western Pacific will be 
perilous, and in all probability attended with 
calamitous results ; ”’ 
to the published reports of German 
officials on the labour traffic carried on 
under the British flag, e.g. that of 
the German Consul at the Marshall 
Islands :— 

“T have made the most exact inquiries, and 
have arrived at the conclusion that the laws 
which have been enacted, anfl which are 
specially stringent for vessels from Fiji, are 
simply evaded, and that the labour traflic in 
New Britain and New Ireland is, with few 
exceptions, clean slave trading, as bad as any 


that was ever carried on in Africa ; 
that of Captain Karcher, of the German 
Navy— 

‘* The labour traffic is nothing else but slave 
trading. In it the captains of vessels not only 
buy persons from the chiefs for firearms, and 
even breech-loaders with ammunition, but they 
entice persons on board who come alongside in 
their canoes to trade and then detain them, or 
even simply kidnap the crew of a canoe met 
with on the high seas ; ’’ 
whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
prepared to accept the repeated offers 
of the German Government to come to 
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an ‘‘understanding for the common or 
identic control of the labour traffic” in 
the Western Pacific; whether it is in- 
tended to station a British man of war 
amongst the islands from which labour 
is recruited during the labour trade 
season, i.e. from May to October of the 
present year; and, what other steps, if 
any, Her Majesty’s Government intend 
to take to carry out any of the recom- 
mendations of the Western Pacific Oom- 
mission ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes; Her Majesty’s Government are 
aware of the statements to which the 
hon. and learned Member refers. An 
Anglo-German Commission, consisting 
of Dr. Krauel, the German Consul 
General in Sydney, and Mr. Thurston, 
the Colonial Secretary of Fiji, both of 
whom are now in London, is about to 
consider this question, and to make re- 
commendations for joint or identical 
action by Great Britain and Germany 
for the control of the labour traffic. 
Her Majesty’s ships will give all prac- 
ticable assistance to the High Commis- 
sioner in supervising the labour traffic 
and preventing abuses in it, but cannot 
be permanently stationed at any par- 
ticular places. Until the Anglo-German 
Commission has reported, it will not be 
possible to decide how far and in what 
manner effect can be given to the recom- 
mendations of the Western Pacific Com- 
mission. 


ENGLAND AND TURKEY. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER asked the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether it was in- 
tended to lay on the Table any Papers 
respecting the Turkish special mission 
to this country ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he could not answer that Question 
without Notice. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Then, Sir, in 
that case I will give Notice that I will 
take an early opportunity of asking the 
Prime Minister whether it is the case 
that the Ottoman Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary, in reply to certain questions ad- 
dressed to him by Lord Granville, stated 
that it would be difficult seriously to 
entertain a proposal which involved an 
appeal to “ the one anti-human specimen 
of humanity ”’ to co-operate in retarding 
‘the saintly mission of the Divine Figure 
from the North?” 
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FRANCE—THE MINISTERIAL ORISIS. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked, 
Whether the UnderSecretary for Foreign 
Affairs had any information respecting 
the reported resignation of the French 
Ministry ? ; 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Up to the time I left the Foreign. Office 
no official information had been received. 
I understand that a telegram has. ap- 
peared in the evening papers to the effect 
stated by the hon. Member. 


IRISH INDUSTRIES—THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE. 


Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
noble Lord the Member for Flint, with 
regard to a statement made on Thurs- 
day last, and his reply to the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for South Warwick- 
shire (Sir Eardley Wilmot), how it is 
that the noble Lord has not yet given 
Notice of the Select Committee on Irish 
Industries, and whether the Select Com- 
mittee will be nominated before the 
Recess ? 

Lorpv RICHARD GROSVENOR: I 
have been unable to complete the selec- 
tion, but may be able to complete it to- 
night, and to place the Notice on the 
Paper for to-morrow. 

Mr. SEXTON : If that is so, the ap- 
pointment will be made to-morrow? 

Lorv RICHARD. GROSVENOR: 
The appointment may possibly be made 
to-morrow. I may not be able to com- 
plete the selection to-night. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE MI- 
LITIA AND ARMY RESERVES—THE 
QUEEN’S MESSAGE. 


Mr. CHAPLIN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, On what day the 
Government proposed that the House 
should take into consideration the Mes- 
sage from the Crown in regard to the 
Militia and the Army Reserve, and whe- 
ther the noble Lord had any further 
explanation to give of the very unusual 
course pursued by the Government, by 
which the consideration of that Message, 
which was put down for that evening, 
had been postponed for an indefinite 
time ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that before the 
noble Lord answered that Question, he 
wished to ask whether it was proposed to 
embody any more regiments of Militia ? 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
In reply to the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), I may say 
that I do not think the hon. Gentle- 
man was in the House when I stated, in 
reply to a Question from the right hon. 
and gallant Member for North Lan- 
cashire (Colonel Stanley), the circum- 
stances under which the Proclamation 
had been issued somewhat before we 
were fully aware of the exact require- 
ments of the Military Authorities. I 
would refer him to the answer that I 
gave to the right hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber. So far as Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are concerned, we think that we 
shall probably be in a position to make 
a full statement as to the measures that 
are intended to be taken under the Pro- 
clamation on the day of the re-assembling 
of the House, on Thursday week; but 
as probably a good many Members will 
not have returned by that time, it would 
perhaps be more convenient to put down 
the further consideration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Message until this day fortnight. 

he hon. Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets (Mr. Ritchie) has asked whether it 
is intended to embody any more regi- 
ments of Militia. I think it would be 
more convenient to defer any answer to 
that Question until the general statement 
is made of the measures intended to be 
taken under the Proclamation. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—_— 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Ohair.” 


PARLIAMENT—THE HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS—THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 


RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON, in rising 
to call attention to the condition of the 
Ladies’ Gallery; and to move— 


**That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
advisable to substitute for the present gratin 
(or some portion of it) a railing so construct 
as not largely to exclude sound, light, and air; 
and generally, that the accommodation of the 
gallery should be improved,”’ 


said, this question was invariably re- 
ceived in that House, like the toast of 
the ladies at public dinners, with what 
the reporters described as ‘cheers and 
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laughter.’”” Ancient precedent was all 
in favour of reform. He reminded 
the House that 100 years ago ladies 
were allowed access to any part of 
the House of Commons; but these 
privileges had been gradually curtailed 
until the ladies were confined to the 
grated Gallery which they now occupied. 
Only a few years ago the First Commis- 
sioner of Works compared the Ladies’ 
Gallery to the Chamber of Horrors ; but 
he presumed that he addressed that de- 
scription not to the figures inside, but 
only to the cage which contained them. 
He thought everyone would allow that 
the Ladies’ Gallery as at present con- 
structed was very inconvenient. The 
atmosphere was bad, and even those 
ladies who were able to obtain the most 
favoured places could see only very 
imperfectly, whilst to hear required a 
great strain on their attention; in fact, 
those who were in the back seats saw 
and heard as little of what was going on 
in the House of Commons as Mr. San 
Weller saw and heard of Mr. Pick- 
wick’s proposal. The farce was gone 
through every day of balloting for 40 
seats in this Gallery, although practically 
there were only 15 or 16 seats from 
which ladies could really see and hear. 
Moreover, on any occasion when there 
was a great demand for seats the ladies 
had to come before the door was open, 
and had to stand outside, and physical 
strength was a great means of obtain- 
ing a good seat in the Gallery. Even 
those who formed the front row could 
see little more than one-half of the 
House, and those in the back row could 
not see as much as one-half. This was 
a serious disadvantage, because ladies 
were thereby forced to judge of the 
composition and demeanour of the whole 
of the House by the composition and 
demeanour of the Members who sat 
below the Gangway on either side. Their 
vision was confined to the Radicals 
below the Gangway, the Irish Members, 
and such remnants of the Fourth 
Party as still hovered around their old 
position. They never by any chance 
caught a glimpse of the Whig Mem- 
bers except on the occasions of critical 
divisions, when they might see one 
standing below the Bar preparatory 
to walking out of the House or into 
the Opposition Lobby. With very slight 
alteration the Gallery might be made 
more convenient for seeing and hearing, 
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and available for a larger number of 
ladies. A great deal might be done by 
removing the upper part of the grating 
of the Gallery. Some persons perhaps 
thought that injurious consequences 
might result if the ladies in the Gallery 
could be seen from the body of the 
House. But he did not believe they 
would be seen, and even if they were 
it was not found that the debates in 
the other House of Parliament were 
made much more exciting by the visi- 
ble presence of ladies. They were told 
that if they were to make such an 
alteration as he had proposed in the 
Ladies’ Gallery, whispering and conver- 
sation would no longer be possible. He 
believed that, at all events, the re- 
porters, and probably the majority of 
those who came to the Ladies’ Gallery, 
would be glad if that was to be the case. 
He thought this was a matter which 
should be decided primarily by the ladies 
themselves, and the question arose how 
they were really to asvertain the desire 
of the majority of the ladies who fre- 
quented the Gallery. He believed him- 
self that a large majority of them were 
in favour of considerable reforms in the 
present state of things. He would sug- 
gest that a practical experiment should 
be made in the matter by making an 
alteration in the central portion of the 
Gallery, so that it might be left to the 
ladies themselves to prove whether they 
preferred the improvement. He hoped 
that the Government would look into 
the matter and see whether they could 
do anything to improve the present con- 
dition of the Gallery. If they would 
promise to turn their attention to the 
matter he would gladly withdraw his 
Motion, having once called attention to 
the subject. There were, besides the 
questions of hearing and seeing, many 
minor matters connected with the Ladies’ 
Gallery, which had not been looked into 
for some time, such as that of. the ven- 
tilation. The front seats also might be 
lowered, and the back ones raised. He 
believed that every Memberof the House 
would be greatly obliged to the First 
Commissioner of Works if he could see 
his way to placing a telephone by means 
of which they could communicate from 
the Lobby with the room of the officials 
up in the Gallery. Another matter 
which might with advantage be con- 
sidered was the present system of bal- 
loting. In conclusion, he begged to 
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move the Resolution which stood in his 
name. 

Mr. PULESTON, in seconding the 
Resolution, said, that nothing connected 
with the House excited so much asto- 
nishment in the minds of a new Member 
as the condition of the Ladies’ Gallery. 
There was no reason whatever why some 
change should not be made init. The 
present Postmaster General had unques- 
tionably made great improvements; 
but the grating still remained. It 
was said as one reason for allowing 
the grating to remain that the ladies 
themselves, as a general rule, were 
against itsremoval. He hoped heshould 
not be wanting in gallantry if he sug- 
gested that that opinion was confined to 
those who were the more constant fre- 
quenters of the Gallery, and who knew 
how to secure the few front seats. Asa 
matter of fact, only some seven or eight 
ladies in the Gallery were able to see 
and hear what was going on, those who 
sat at the back finding it impossible to 
understand what occurred in the House. 
He considered that if the grating were 
partially removed it would not really in- 
tefere with the privacy of the Ladies’ 
Gallery. There was no reason, again, 
why the Gallery should not be ex- 
tended on each side of the House wholly 
or partially. This could be done with- 
out interfering with the privacy of 
that part of the Gallery which belonged 
to Mr. Speaker. The accommodation 
for ladies in the House of Lords had 
been improved ; and, so far as he knew, 
no inconvenience resulted from the ladies 
sitting in the open Galleries round the 
sides of the House. He thought that 
nothing was more annoying to hon. 
Members than the necessity under the 
present system of constantly trying to 
get seats for the Ladies’ Gallery, and he 
thought that most Members would prefer 
not having the privilege of giving tickets 
at all. The House of Commons was the 


‘only Assembly in the world in which 


ladies were caged behind a grating. 
They did not wish to divide the House 
upon this question, if his hon. Friend 
the Member for Leeds (Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone) would not disregard the 
request they had made. In his (Mr. 
Puleston’s) opinion, if his hon. Friend 
gave this question his serious con- 
sideration, he would add to his already 
deserved popularity. He had much 
pleasure in seconding the Motion. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’? to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“tin the opinion of this House, it is advisable 
to substitute for the present grating of the 
Ladies’ Gallery (or some portion of it) a railing 
so constructed as not largely to exclude sound, 
light, and air; and generally, that the accom- 
modation of the gallery should be improved,’’— 
(Mr. Sydney Buxton,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
the hon. Member for Devonport, in 
taking upon himself the championship 
of the ladies; had put him in a very 
difficult and awkward position, because, 
of course, he could not hope to speak 
with the experience possessed by the 
hon. Member, or by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Peterborough. It was the 
duty of the Department which he had 
the honour to represent to carry out the 
wishes of the House; but it was also 
his duty, before making any change 
or alteration in the structure of the 
building, to ascertain as exactly as pos- 
sible what really were the wishes of the 
House. Of course, it was their object 
to study so far as was reasonable the 
convenience of the ladies who used the 
Gallery, and he might say at once that 
the First Commissioner of Works would 
be most happy to consider any practical 
suggestions for the improvement of that 
Gallery, especially, for instance, in such 
a matter as the position of the benches. 
Several improvements had been made 
of late, and he might say that orders 
had been given to put up a speaking 
tube, which would connect the attendant 
of the Ladies’ Gallery with the door- 
keepers behind the Chair, so that Mem- 
bers would not be put to the trouble 
and inconvenience of going up to the 
Gallery when they brought ladies down 
to the House to find out whether there 
was or was not room. This, he thought, 
would meet one of the points raised by 
his hon. Friend. But the main point 
before them was the question of what 
was known as the grille, which, it was 
contended, prevented ladies from seeing. 
If hon. Members would look at the Gal- 
lery, they would see that the inconveni- 
ence was notso much caused by the grille, 
as by the stonework of the mullions. His 
hon. Friend implied in his Motion that 
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the grille excluded sound, light, and air’ 
He doubted whether it really did ex- 
clude sound, and he thought it was quite 
conceivable that the grille might even 
improve hearing by breaking the waves 
of sound. Then ladies did not want 
light. Of course, they had sufficient 
light themselves, and they did not want 
additional light to read documents and 
papers in the Gallery. Ladies came to 
the Gallery to hear and see what was 
going on in the House, and he did not 
think that the question of light applied 
in the matter. Lastly, they came to 
the question of air. Undoubtedly, the 
ventilation of the Ladies’ Gallery might 
be improved. At the same time, he 
would point out that the position occu- 
pied by the Gallery made it very dif- 
cult to ventilate effectively. He did 
not think that the bars interfered in 
any appreciable degree with the venti- 
lation, or that if they removed the grating 
there would be the slightest improve- 
ment. This question must be decided 
by the House, and he thought that the 
fact that no division had ever been 
taken on the subiect seemed to argue 
that the general opinion of Members 
was against any change. There was no 
roof whatever that the majority of 
adies who visited the Gallery desired 
the change. He knew a great number 
of ladies who did not, and he did not 
think that he was less an authority on 
that point than his hon. Friend. He 
did not know that the general opinion of 
hon. Members or of the ladies was in 
favour of the change, and he had taken 
the opportunity to consult many Mem- 
bers of the greatest authority and longest 
standing, and he might say that they 
were hardly without exception very 
much opposed to the change suggested. 
Under these circumstances, and until it 
was ascertained that the wish of the 
Housegenerally was to make the change, 
it was not desirable to carry out the 
proposed alterations. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he thought that the removal of the 
grating altogether was the reasonable 
view which would be taken by a large 
number of the Members of the House, 
and he believed it would be very much 
supported by the ladies who visited the 
Gallery. The hon. Member for Leeds 
eould not have informed himself of the 
opinion of many of the ladies if he con- 
tended that there was not the greatest 
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was to come before the House that 
dissatisfaction with the present condition 
of the Gallery. He submitted that the 
Gallery was badly ventilated, stuffy, 
warm, dark, and badly arranged for 
sound. He did not know whether the 
removal of the gratings would improve 
the sound. That was an architectural 
question. But he thought that if the 
spaces were made larger and some of 
the centre mullions removed sound would 
be very much improved. He was sure 
that it was the opinion of most Members 
that some improvement should be made. 
He would suggest that there should bea 
new Ladies’ Gallery altogether in the Gal- 
lery at the back of the Opposition. On im- 
portant nights the Gallery at the back of 
the Ministerial Benches was generally 
full; but this was not so in the case of the 
Gallery behind the Opposition Benches, 
where there was always a great deal of 
room to spare. He thought that 24 
seats might very well be set apart for 
ladies in the Opposition Gallery, which 
would be infinitely superior to the ac- 
commodation now given in the Ladies’ 
Gallery. If this mes were adopted 
they would have plenty of light and air, 
and as they would be directly opposite 
the supporters of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, they would be able to hear 
all the oratory of the debate. He hoped 
that that point would be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Srr PATRIOK O’BRIEN said, that, 
some years ago, when this question was 
brought before the House by his hon. 
and learned Colleague, the late Serjeant 
Sherlock—now, he was sorry to say, no 
more—it was ascertained that the re- 
moval of the grille would be in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of the larger num- 
ber of the ladies who frequented the 
Gallery. The suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Eye to appropriate for the 
ladies part of the Gallery over the Op- 
position Benches was all very well, on 
the supposition that only the Ministerial 
Gallery was ever crowded; but that 
seemed to imply that there was more 
eagerness to see and hear the hon, Mem- 
ber for Eye than to listen to the Prime 
Minister. While some might be charmed 
with the oratory of the hon. Member for 
Eye, there were others who might wish 
as a happy change not to hear it. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he could not but 
think that it was an extraordinary satire 
on the way in which Public Business 
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was conducted in this country that, in 
a grave and important crisis like the 
present, that House should be kept from 
serious and important Business by a 
Motion of this kind, which occupied a 
couple of the most important hours. 
This matter came before the House in 
July, 1869, when Mr. Layard was First 
Commissioner of Works. Mr. Layard 
was a very wise man, and, instead of 
making a speech, he read a letter from a 
lady on the subject, which was to the 
following effect :— 


House of Commons. 


“The removal of the grating would be no 

remedy ; on the contrary, the protection we 
derive from it enables us to sit as we like, to 
talk together, to hang up our shawls and bon- 
nets, and dress as we please. These are many 
advantages, for you know we are compelled to 
sit quiet not to lose our places while bores are 
addressing the House. You will not take it 
amiss, dear Mr. Layard, if I say that there are 
some bores in the House of Commons. You 
cannot feel for us, because on these occasions 
you can go and talk to your friends, and write 
letters in the Library. The grating besides en- 
ables us to leave the Gallery in the middle of 
dull speeches, which we would otherwise be 
compelled to sit out patiently, especially if the 
orator were an acquaintance, and had obtained 
our seat for us. And, then, the grating is of 
enormous advantage to hon. Members them- 
selves, who could not come and stretch, and 
sleep, and snore as they do immediately below 
us in the Galleries if they saw that we saw 
them.’’—(3 Hansard, [197] 1687.) 
Any Member who had the temerity to 
think that he could add to that reason- 
ing by any words of his own would, he 
thought, be a Member who was not 
alive to the importance and dignity of 
this discussion. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he wished 
to protest against the speech of his 
right hon. and learned Friend. The 
House would observe that his right 
hon. and learned Friend, who he pre- 
sumed was in favour of the ladies’ suf- 
frage, and he believed had voted for it 
—({Mr. Grsson: No. |—then that made 
the case worse. 

Mr. GIBSON: I do not want m 
‘‘No” to be taken in a wider sense. 
have not voted. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL observed that, 
at all events, his right hon. and learned 
Friend had raised a very narrow and 
barren issue when he pointed to the 
waste of time at a moment of great 
crisis in discussing a futile question of 
this nature, instead of proceeding with 
the Business of the country. Now, 
what was the important Business which 








Law and 


evening? The next Business after the 
present was with respect to the miscar- 
riage of justice in the conviction of in- 
nocent men. He should like to know if 
the Government of this country cared 
one pin about the miscarriage of jus- 
tice? Then there was a Motion praying 
Her Majesty ta endeavour to induce the 
German Government to take charge of 
one of the Possessions of the Crown. 
To say, in view of these matters, that 
the time of the House was being wasted 
in the discussion of what he (Sir Robert 
Peel) considered a very momentous 

uestion, instead of discussing whether 

eligoland should be handed over to 
the German Government, which, he was 
certain, no one would endorse, was, he 
thought, an unjust accusation against 
the hon. Member for Peterborough. The 
ladies of this country were almost univer- 
sally Conservative. [ ‘‘ No!’’] Atallevents, 
a@ very great many of them were Con- 
servatives ; and he should be glad to see 
the accommodation for them, which 
was now totally inadequate, enlarged 
and improved. He hoped the hon. 
Gentleman who represented the Depart- 
ment of Works in that House would 
not follow the advice of the lady who 
wrote to Mr. Layard in 1869. He re- 
membered that letter being read in the 
House, and the universal opinion was 
that it was a case of the wolf in sheep’s 
clothing—that it had not been written 
by a lady at all, but had been concocted 
for the occasion. It was ridiculous to 
suppose that the ladies were satisfied 
with the present cage, and, as he had 
said, the questions to come afterwards 
were insignificant compared with the 
due accommodation of ladies in that 
deliberative Assembly. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that, 
although the question might have oc- 
cupied sufficient time, it was his duty to 
add that it was raised last year on the 
Estimates. He then stated that his 
own opinion was rather favourable to 
some change, but he did not think that 
any should be made, except with the 
general assent of the House. He then 
undertook to make inquiries among 
Members of the House, and also, as far 
as he could, of ladies who frequented 
the Gallery ; and, so far as he could as- 
certain, the feeling of the majority both 
of Members and of ladies was adverse 
to the proposed change. It was repre- 
sented to him that the removal of the 
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grille would destroy the freedom that 
ladies now enjoyed. No doubt, there 
were some who would like a change; 
but unless there were a general concur- 
rence of opinion in its favour, it would 
be unwise to make it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST said, he 
had never yet met a lady who was 
in favour of the Gallery as at pre- 
sent arranged. Indeed, the ladies 
had always said to him — ‘‘It is im- 
possible to see or hear anything with 
that horrible thing in front of us.” 
He thought it would be a great con- 
venience to the ladies who frequented 
the Gallery if the Authorities would re- 
move the grating. 


Justice. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 121; Noes 
75: Majority 46.—(Div. List, No. 86.) 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” again pro- 
posed. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—CONVICTIONS OF 
INNOCENT MEN — ESTABLISHMENT 
OF A COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL, 

OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. HOPWOOD, who had the next 
Notice on the Paper, in the following 
words :— 


‘To call attention to the frequent miscar- 
riage of justice in the conviction of innocent 
men for murder and other crimes, and to the 
opinions expressed by the Home Secretary and 
the Attorney General in this House in favour 
of enacting some method by which doubtful 
cases of the kind may be re-considered ; and to 
move, That it is necessary that an appeal from 
conviction in criminal cases be provided by 

* a 
said : Since I placed this Notice upon the 
Paper, I have received an intimation 
from Mr. Speaker that the Motion is in 
contravention of the Standing Order 
which was passed in order to enable the 
House to get more rapidly into Commit- 
tee of Supply on Mondays and Thurs- 
days. Of course, I shall bow to the 
ruling of the Chair, and will, therefore, 
postpone the Motion; but I must ex- 
press my regret at being unable to bring 
forward this question of social mischief, 
which is of great gravity to the commu- 
nity and productive of much private 
suffering. I hope before long to call the 
attention of the House to the subject, 
and will do so to-morrow, if possible, 
on the Motion for Adjournment. 
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Mr. COURTNEY: This is a matter 
of some importance, and I was certainly 
not aware that you, Sir, had given 
any ruling upon the point ef Order. I 
would venture to suggest that if, on the 
first occasion of moving the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates, a question is ruled out 
of Order because it happens to apply to 
some other class of the Estimates than 
those which are down for consideration 
in Committee, the Standing Order would 
almost entirely deprive hon. Members 
of the power supposed to be reserved to 
them of entering into a general discus- 
sion on the first occasion of going into 
Supply upon the Civil Service Esti- 
mates, because it would be in the power 
of the Government to put down any par- 
ticular class of the Estimates they chose, 
or any particular Vote of any particular 
class—for instance, Vote 1 of Class I. 
I wish, Sir, to know whether your 
ruling is that the debate on going into 
Committee of Supply on the first night 
of the Army, Navy, or Civil Service 
Estimates, must be confined to the par- 
ticular Votes set down upon the Paper, 
or to the subjects comprised within a 
particular class of the Votes? I must 
confess that, if the Standing Order is to 
be so construed, it would very nearly 
deprive the House of the power sup- 
posed-to be reserved to it of opening a 
general discussion on the first night of 
going into Committee of Supply. I 
would, therefore, submit to your deci- 
sion this very important question— 
whether the privilege reserved to the 
House of raising a general debate on 
the Order of the Day for going into 
Committee of Supply (Civil Service 
Estimates) on the first night does not 
extend to any question which may be 
raised in discussion upon any matter 
comprised within the whole range 
of the Civil Service Estimates, or in 
any branch of them, just as upon 
the Army Estimates the debate may 
apply to any class or subject treated in 
the Army Estimates, and the same with 
the Navy Estimates, no matter whether 
the subject raised is irrelevant to the 
particular class of Estimates put down 
for consideration? If we are to be con- 
fined to the particular class of Estimates 
selected for consideration on the first 
night of Supply, I confess that we 
should lose altogether an important 
privilege which we are supposed to en- 
joy, and which was certainly not in- 
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tended to be interfered with when the 
Standing Order was passed. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In reply to the 
hon. Gentleman, I have to say that he 
has, perhaps very naturally, misunder- 
stood the reason which influenced me in 
the ruling which I privately conveyed 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman. It 
was not in reference to any particular 
class of Estimates which might be put 
down for the evening. That was not 
the reason on which I founded my 
ruling ; but it was upon the terms of 
the Standing Order which provides that 
no Amendment can be moved, or any 
question raised, unless it relates to the 
Estimates proposed to be taken in Sup- 
ply, which I take to mean in Committee 
of Supply generally, and not in reference 
to any particular class of Estimates. 
On looking at the terms of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s Amendment, I 
found that it did not refer to any action 
of the Executive, and did not impugn 
the conduct of any officer whose salary 
is comprised in the Estimates to be 
taken generally, but that what the hon. 
and learned Gentleman proposed to do 
was to call attention to the propriety of 
introducing a general amendment of the 
law. If every question of a general 
amendment of the law were to be dis- 
cussed on the first night of the Esti- 
mates, the House would see that there 
might be no end to the discussion ; and 
I do not think that, in such circum- 
stances, I should be keeping either to 
the letter or the spirit of the Rule if I 
permitted the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to move his Amendment. 


HELIGOLAND—PROPOSED CESSION TO 
GERMAN Y.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GORST, who had the following 
Notice on the Paper :— 

“ To call attention to the increased expenditure 
on Heligoland, and to the fact that that island 
is of no mercantile or strategical value to Great 
Britain ; and to move, That an humble Address 
be presented to Her Majesty praying Her Ma- 
jesty to endeavour to induce the German Go- 
vernment to take charge of the island,” 
said, he was not sorry that he was pre- 
vented by the Rules of the House from 
making that Motion, since it would, 
perhaps, enable them to discuss it with 
greater freedom in the form of a general 
conversation rather than if they could 
be called upon to give a vote. The 
Island was formerly part of the Duchy 
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of Schleswig, and it came only into the 
possession of Great Britain at the begin- 
ning of the century, when it was taken 
by a Naval Force under Admiral Russell, 
but it was not formally transferred till 
the peace in 1814. If at that time the 
present German Empire had existed, 
Germany never would have consented to 
the transfer. The Island was not of 
great importance in itself, for it was only 
a mile long and half-a-mile broad, it 
was rapidly being absorbed by the sea, 
and was likely very soon to be reduced 
to a mere shoal of land in the German 
Ocean. It contained a population of 
only about 2,000 persons, who lived in 
less than 400 houses, and the male por- 
tion of which was engaged either as 
fishermen or pilots, the women conduct- 
ing the small agriculture of the Island. 
The total expenditure on the Island was 
about £8,000 a-year, and towards that 
there was a proposed subsidy in these 
Estimates of £2,775. The situation of 
the Island was of no importance in the 
present advanced stage of artillery 
science ; but situated as it was at the 
mouth of the Elbe and the Weser, and 
within 18 miles of the Elbe lightship, it 
was naturally productive of a strong 
feeling in Germany. It might be only 
a sentimental feeling ; but it none the 
less applied, and he asked the Members 
of the House to consider what the senti- 
mental feeling would have been in this 
country if Heligoland had been an 
island in the estuary of the Thames, and 
it had been occupied by the French or 
the Germans. Why, then, should we 
continue to hold an Island the possession 
of which by us was offensive to Germany 
when it was no possible use, and when 
its maintenance involved quite an ap- 
preciable charge on the Public Exche- 
quer? He did not put the matter for- 
wardas though the Island was something 
they should barter away for a great ad- 
vantage to beobtained from the German 
nation ; but, looking at the value of the 
Island to this country, he thought it 
would be extremely mean to attempt to 
make merchandize out of the sentimental 
desire of the German people to possess 
it. His wish was that, by pursuing the 
course he suggested, they should gain 
what was of inestimable value to this 
country—the goodwill of the German 

eople. He flattered himself that he 
had now made out his case that the Is- 


land was of no commercial or strategical 
Mr. Gorst 
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value to this country. The Government 
must make up their mind as quickly as 
a because the island was rapid] 

isappearing. Ten miles out of 11 had 
disappeared since the last century, and 
it might not be long before the last rem- 
nant disappeared under the waves of the 
ocean. If, therefore, they wished to do 
a handsome thing, then let them do it 
at once. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, he had 
listened to the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Gorst) with some 
surprise, for there was a most extraordi- 
nary omission in that speech. The hon. 
and learned Member had spoken of the 
ardent desire of the German people to 
have possession of Heligoland; but he 
had quite forgotten to refer to the feel- 
ings of the Heligolanders upon this 
point. It was certainly a strange pro- 
posal to hand over this Island to the 
Germans without ascertaining the views 
and wishes ofthe Islanders. If the hon. 
and learned Member had inquired into 
this point, he (Sir Henry Holland) was 
afraid the omission to state the result 
of his inquiry must have been inten- 
tional, for he was satisfied that there 
was no desire on the part of the people 
of Heligoland for the proposed annexa- 
tion. They had prospered aud thrived 
under English rule, and he was cértain 
that they did not desire to come under 
German rule and German law, including 
conscription for military service. He 
was not prepared to sacrifice these people 
for the purpose of pleasing and concili- 
ating the German people, however de- 
sirable it might be todo so. The hon. 
and learned Member had stated that 
from a strategical point of view Heligo- 
land was no use to this country. He 
(Sir Henry Holland) was disposed to 
contradict this opinion, even upon the 
hon. Member’s own statement, as to the 
position of Heligoland; but he (Sir 
Henry Holland) had the honour of 
having served on a Royal Commission 
on Colonial Defences and the Protection 
of Trade ; and although their proceed- 
ings and Report were strictly confidential, 
yet it would be no breach of that confi- 
dence to say that, at all events, some 
persons of experience entertained con- 
trary views to that of the hon. and 
learned Member. In truth, the very 
statement of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber that Germany ardently desired the 
possession of this Island, though he said 
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this desire was only sentimental, might 
not unnaturally lead many to question 
whether there was not some other and 
deeper reason for that desire. Might it 
not be based on strategical reasons ? 
Might it not be that they looked upon the 
possession of this Island as moreimportant 
than the hon. and learned Member would 
lead this Houseto believe? He(Sir Henry 
Holland) thought that Her Majesty 
would have no difficulty in ‘inducing 
the German Government to take charge 
of the Island ;” but he protested against 
this endeavour being made against the 
wishes of the inhabitants, and from the 
knowledge he had obtained when in the 
Colonial Office, and from Reports of Go- 
vernors, he was satisfied that the Heli- 
golanders would be averse to any such 
change. What were we to gain by 
such a change? ‘The goodwill of the 
German people, and relief from a very 
small subsidy. The hon. and learned 
Member had admitted that the subsidy 
was very small, and this of itself was 
a proof of the prosperity of the Island 
under our rule. Were we to throw over 
the Heligolanders for sucha gain? As 
to the gradual deterioration of the Is- 
land from the sea, he believed that what- 
ever it had been in the last century it 
was less now than it had been. Upon 
the whole, then, he hoped the House 
would not assent to the proposed scheme, 
which appeared to him most unwise and 
uncalled for. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he could not agree 
entirely with either of the speakers. The 
feeling of alarge majority in Heligoland 
was in favour of being joined to Ger- 
many or Denmark. It was not easy, 
however, to ascertain Heligoland feeling, 
beeause the language they spoke was 
Frisian. Scarcely 20 people on the Is- 
land understood English. He had not 
had the advantage of the hon. and 
learned Member in reading up books 
on the subject. They had been told that 
there were 60 cows on the Island. He 
believed there was not one. Then they 
were told something about horses. There 
were no horses. 

Mr. GORST said, he did not say that. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, there 
might have been cows on the Island at 
some period or other. 

Mr. FIRTH admitted that; but he 
disputed the hon. Member’s figures as 
to the production of barley, and also the 
size of the Island. At present it was 
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about one mile long and half-a-mile 
broad, and it was gradually getting less ; 
therefore, there was something in the 
suggestion that if the Government acted 
at all they must act speedily. The Island 
was not, as stated, at the mouth of the 
Elbe. Again, if they were to give it to 
anyone they should give it to Denmark 
and not to Germany, as it originally be- 
longed to Schleswig. Still, if in pre- 
senting it to Germany the Germans 
would give up any claim which they 
asserted to the Northern part of New 
Guinea, then the good relations be- 
tween the two countries might be pre- 
served and strengthened without any 
loss or disadvantage to this country. 

Str EDWARD WATKIN said, that 
before the Select Committee on Har- 
bours, which sat and reported recently, 
evidence was given of the great import- 
ance of the Island of Heligoland to the 
British fishermen who went to the Dogger 
Bank and the German Ocean. If a 
proper graving dock were provided on 
the Island for the repair of the fishing 
fleet it would be a great advantage. 
Considering the importance of the Island 
to our fishermen, he thought it would 
be most unwise to surrender the Island 
for no other reason than to curry favour 
with the German nation. 

Mr. GREGORY said, the principle 
enunciated by the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) was 
capable of very large, if not indefinite, 
extension, and should not be adopted 
without very mature consideration. That 
principle seemed to be simply that if 
other people very much desired a piece 
of territory which we possessed, we 
should give it up to them. In the pre- 
sent instance, the Island which was sup- 
posed to be the object of desire to the 
German people might not be of any 
great importance to us. But in another 
case, or at some other time, a foreign 
nation might desire something which it 
would be very inconvenient to part with, 
He did not, therefore, think that we 
could accept the supposed wish of the 
German people for the acquisition of 
Heligoland as a reason for surrendering 
the Island to them. It must not be for- 
gotten that our possession of this Island 
enabled us to import cargoes into Ger- 
many, during the wars of the Great Na- 
poleon, much to the benefit of the German 
people ; nor was it altogether impossible 
that it might enable us again to render 
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the same assistance to Germany which 
it enabled us to render to her in past 
times. He did not think that any case 
had been made out for giving up the 
Island, and he thought we might as 
well consult our own feelings by keeping 
it as consult the feelings of the Germans 
by giving it up to them. 

Mr. HENEAGE wished to bear testi- 
mony to the importance of Heligoland 
to the fishing interest of the East Coast. 
The fishermen of Grimsby would be 
very much astonished to learn of the 
Se ea to put Heligoland in other than 

ritish hands. He would advocate the 
construction of a small harbour on the 
Island, which would be of the greatest 
use to the fishermen who went to the 
Dogger Bank to pursue their calling, 
and he hoped that, in the interests of 
fishermen in general, the House would 
reject the Motion. 

Mr. P. H. MUNTZ said, he thought 
that it would be much better to leave 
this Island alone than to surrender it to 
any Foreign Power, more particularly 
as there did not appear to be any desire 
on the part of the inhabitants to be 
transferred to another nation. 

Lorn EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that when the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had 
mentioned that this Island was formerly 
part of the Duchy of Schleswig, he was 
afraid that he was about to re-open the 
Schleswig-Holstein Question. The con- 
siderations raised in the Motion before 
the House were very numerous, and in- 
volved principles very dangerous in their 
application tothe scattered Dependencies 
of the British Crown. He was inclined 
to think that some of the doctrines ap- 
plicable to this case were capable of 
very dangerous extension and ought not 
to be lightly adopted. If they were to 
talk about giving up places because they 
were not ancient Possessions of the 
British Crown, they would embark upon 
a discussion of what were the ancient 
Possessions of the British Crown. Again, 
he could not conceive the case for giving 
up the modern Possessions of the Crown 
any stronger than that for giving up its 
ancient Possessions. On the other hand, 
the probability was that the arguments 
in favour of surrendering the ancient 
Possessions of the Crown were stronger 
than those in favour of surrendering 
modern acquisitions, and for this reason 
— that in all probability in the case of 
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modern Possessions some part of the 
reason for the annexation still existed, 
while in the oase of ancient Possessions 
the change of circumstances might have 
rendered the reason for their acquisition 
non-existent, and they might have be- 
come of no value. If the argument of 
contiguity to another country were ap- 
plied, it would be necessary to consider 
it with reference to other Possessions of 
the British Crown—for instance, in the 
case of the Channel Islands. The Chan- 
nel Islands were much nearer to France 
than Heligoland was to Germany. It 
was true that, from time to time, some 
learned German Professor wrote an article 
with the view of showing that Heligo- 
land ought to belong to Germany; but 
he was: not inclined to think that the 
same feeling existed for the acquisition 
of Heligoland by Germany as existed 
with regard to other parts of the Duchy 
of Schleswig-Holstein. With regard to 
the inhabitants, there was no evidence 
before the House of any wish on their 
part to be surrendered to Germany. 
Some years ago, he presented a Petition 
to the House from the inhabitants of 
Heligoland regarding certain grievances 
under which they laboured ; but, speak- 
ing from memory, he was almost certain 
there was no reference in that Petition 
to any desire to be transferred to Ger- 
many. The Petition expressed the de- 
sire of the inhabitants for certain exten- 
sions of the form of government in a 
popular direction; it sought a restora- 
tion of certain privileges, and contained 
a strong expression of opinion on the 
part of the inhabitants against rabbits 
being allowed to undermine the Island. 
The surrender of this Island might raise 
very important questions as to whether 
Denmark was not more entitled to 
Heligoland than Germany. These people 
were not Germans. ‘They were of Teu- 
tonic race only in the sense that all the 
inhabitants of Germany were Teutonic. 
They were of Frisian origin, and spoke 
a dialect of a Frisian character. Then 
there was another point, which was the 
importance of the Island in connection 
with the great industry of the North Sea 
Fisheries. He hardly thought that the 
importance of the question was properly 
appreciated in the House, but those at 
the Foreign Office were very sensible 
of it. It would be a serious thing, 
without very careful consideration, to 
interfere with the very extensive fishing 
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industry of the East Ooast of England. 
Besides, it would be impossible to hand 
over the Island to another Power except 
with the consent of Parliament. Unless 
at the termination of a war, when new 
arrangements might have to be made, 
the Possessions of the Crown could not 
be alienated by the act of the Executive. 
He would ask the House to consider 
what would happen if he or his hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies were to bring in a Bill for 
handing over Heligoland to Denmark or 
Germany. The Government would be 
denounced, they would be told that they 
were cowards, and that it would be a 
crowning of the edifice of their disgrace. 
He did not think that such a Bill would 
receive the support of the Party to 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham belonged. For these reasons, 
he thought the House would agree with 
him that we should do better to act on 
the old maxim, guieta non movere, and 
not adopt the proposal. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he was much astonished when 
he saw the Notice of Motion of his 
hon. and learned Friend, which ap- 
peared rather as a trap for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and he congratu- 
lated them that they had escaped the 
snare. He was also very glad that the 
proposal had practically received no 
support in the House. Even if his hon. 
and learned Friend had proved his case, 
he should be sorry that the House should 
support any Motion for the surrender of 
one of Her Majesty’s Possessions; and 
if the case had not been proved, as he 
thought it had not, it would be a bad 
thing if there were to be any doubtful 
voices in the matter. His hon. and 
learned Friend appeared to found his 
case on two points. In the first place, 
he said there was a very strong desire 
on the part of the German people to 
possess the Island. He had himself 
never been able to discover any trace of 
that desire. He admitted that there had 
been certain writings and speeches from 
Germans showing that Heligoland ought 
to belong to the German people ; but he 
did not think that the Gushae people 
attached any such importance to the 
matter as his hon. and learned Friend 
seemed to think. Then as to the other 
point, that the Island was of no use to 
us, it had been shown by the noble 
Lord and others who had taken part 
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in the debate, that Heligoland was of 
great importance to our fisheries in the 
North Sea. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Midhurst (Sir Henry Holland) 
had been a Member of a very important 
Commission appointed to inquire into 
the defences of the country, and though 
his hon. Friend could not from the 
nature of the subject speak freely about 
it, yet he had said enough to show 
how valuable in certain circumstances 
the possession of Heligoland might be. 
As to the feelings of the people of Heli- 
goland, when he was at the Colonial 
Office, so far from there being any desire 
on their part to sever themselves from 
the British Empire, they were exceed- 
ingly well pleased to be connected with 
England rather than with Germany. He 
did not know, considering the peculiar 
nature of the Island, and how rapidly it 
was diminishing, that it would be pos- 
sible to do anything for it of the kind 
suggested by the hon. Member for 
Hythe (Sir Edward Watkin), without 
incurring more expense than would be 
repaid by any results that could be ob- 
tained; but he thought the Colonial 
Office might turn their attention to the 
subject, and perhaps, with the assistance 
of the Home Secretary, they might suc- 
ceed in devising some Ground Game Act 
for Heligoland, which would at least 
have the effect of remedying the prin- 
cipal grievances felt by the inhabitants. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—DIS- 
TRICT INSPECTOR MURPHY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLYM‘CARTHY, 
who had the next Notice on the Paper, 

in the following terms :— 

“ To move that the conduct of Earl Spencer 
and the Irish Executive with regard to the dis- 
missal of District Inspector Murphy was un- 
justifiable and contrary to the regulations of 
the Constabulary code and to the interests of 
public justice,” 
said, he had been informed by the Clerk 
that he would be out of Order in moving 
this Motion, because there had been a 
previous Notice put down upon the 
same subject. He now found, on con- 
sulting Sir Erskine May’s volume, that 
after an hon. Member had given Notice 
of a Motion, if he desired to change the 
day for bringing it forward, he must 
change it for a later and not for an 
earlier day. He would like, however, 
to ask, as a point of Order, whether, in 
the event of an hon. Member withdraw- 
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ing a Notice of Motion, it would be in 
the power of another hon. Member to 
bring the question forward on an earlier 
occasion before the date originally fixed 
for the Motion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In reply to the hon. 
Gentleman, I have to say that my re- 
marks were rather personal to himself 
in so far as he had himself given Notice 
of a Motion for the 14th of April, but 
had withdrawn that Notice and put it 
down for to-night, knowing very well 
that Supply was coming on. The mat- 
ter is one of extreme delicacy, the object 
of the Rule being to prevent the House 
from being taken by surprise. When 
a Motion is put down for a future day, 
if the hon. Member who gave Notice of 
it were to be at liberty to change the 
day, the House would not be aware of 
the day when the Motion was really 
to come on. It would, therefore, be 
quite out of Order for the hon. Gentle- 
man himself, on the present occasion, to 
move an Amendment in terms almost 
identical with those which had been 
placed on the Paper for a future day. I 
am not, however, prepared to say that 
another hon. Gentleman—the Motion 
having been withdrawn and being now 
off the Paper—might not move it in 


general terms; but it would be quite 
out of Order for the hon. Gentleman on 
the present occasion to move it, and that 
is the reason why I have ruled the hon. 


Gentleman to be out of Order. I am 
certainly not prepared to say that a ge- 
neral reference to the case of this par- 
ticular individual might not be brought 
on by another hon. Member. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not pores House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. BIGGAR said, it seemed to him 
that gross irregularity took place in the 
way in which District Inspector Murphy 
was treated. Mr. Murphy had given 
information to his superiors with regard 
to what was afterwards proved in a 
Court of Law to be the very gross mis- 
conduct of a certain officer of the Con- 
stabulary Force in Ireland, and by 
giving this information Mr. Murphy 
had drawn down upon himself the dis- 
pesvare of the Authorities. Mr. Murphy 

ad for many years been employed by 
the Government of Ireland as Inspector 
of Police. A man was not appointed 
Inspector at once. He got into the 
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Force at first as a ee and, 
having proved his capacity, he was 

moted to the position of Inspector. Phat 
position was obtained by competitive 
examination, and not by favour. It 
came to Mr. Murphy’s knowledge from 
several sources that very gross miscon- 
duct was taking place in very high 
quarters in the Police Force, and fe 
thought it his duty to give information 
to the heads of the Police Force in Ire- 
land. It seemed that the policy of the 
heads of the Force was the same as that 
of Earl Spencer—namely, to patronize 
as far as possible, and screen from any 
punishment, or even inquiry into their 
conduct, any persons against whom 
charges of an improper nature were 
brought. The County Inspector in the 
place in which Mr. Murphy happened 
to be treated him in the most offensive 
manner, and refused to acknowledge his 
salute. Mr. Murphy then ceased to 
salute his superior officer, the County 
Inspector, who complained of him in 
consequence. After a time a charge of 
drunkenness was brought against In- 
spector Murphy; but the charge was 
not brought in accordance with the 
rules of the Force, which provided that 
notice of the alleged offeace should be 
givenimmediately. The charge against 
Mr. Murphy was framed by Mr. Bruce, 
who was, as a matter of fact, the final 
Court of Appeal in the case. The evi- 
dence given at the trial was of a very 
contradictory character; but Mr. Murphy 
was found guilty. He combated this 
decision, and appealed to the Govern- 
ment, who withdrew the charge, the 
Lord Lieutenant saying that the evi- 
dence of drunkenness was of a very 
slight nature. The Lord Lieutenant, 
however, called upon Mr. Murphy to 
resign without giving him a pension or 
compensation of any kind, not on the 
charge of drunkenness, but on the alle- 
gation that Mr. Murphy was guilty of 
insubordination and of writing offensive 
letters to his superiors. The real reason 
why Mr. Murphy was compelled to 
resign his position in the Force was, not 
because of his impertinence, but because 
he gave information against the pets of 
the Government. The person charged 
by Mr. Murphy had been found guilty 
in a Court of Law, and was now suffer- 
ing the penalty of his misconduct. He 
(Mr. Biggar) believed it to be the duty 
of the Government to re-investigate the 
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case of Mr. Murphy, and either reinstate 
him in the position which he held before 
his perfectly illegal and irregular dis- 
missal, or else to allow him the pension 
to which he was entitled. Instead of 
persecuting District Inspector Murphy, 
the Government should have rewarded 
him for giving information of so valu- 
able a nature. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, that 
if any Members of the Government in- 
tended to speak, he would ask them to 
apply themselves to the leading points 
of the case. First of all, Inspector 
Murphy had as the only definite charge 
against him the imputation of drunken- 
ness, a charge which was afterwards 
positively withdrawn. It was then 
stated that the dismissal was due to 
persistent and insubordinate misconduct 
on the part of Mr. Murphy; and the 
second point was, that no definite charge 
of insubordination was ever made against 
him, and he was never brought to an- 
swer any chargeof the kind. The third 
point—and the important one—was this, 
that until Mr. Murphy sent the letters 
containing those astonishing charges 
against Mr. French, there was nothing 
heard of Mr. Murphy’s drunkenness 
or insubordination; the whole charge 
against him began with that time. Mr. 
Murphy had been 18 years in the 
Force before that, had been steadily 
rising in reputation, and had received 
honours of various kinds. Nothing was 
heard of his insubordination until he 
sent those statements against Mr. French. 
Howeverstartling thosestatements might 
appear to the Castle officials, they had 
since been proved in a Court of Law, 
and French was suffering the penalty of 
his misconduct. Unless the public re- 
ceived a clear explanation of the whole 
case, they would say that Mr. Murphy 
had been made a victim because he 
made a serious and terrible charge 
against his superior, which serious and 
terrible charge had since been proved to 
be true. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he had been in the expectation 
that something more definite would have 
been said upon the subject than what 
had fallen from the two hon. Members. 
The gravamen of the charge was em- 
bodied by the hon. Member for Long- 
ford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) when he 
said that it was owing, first of all, to 
Mr. Murphy having denounced to his 
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superior officers the iniquities committed 
by Mr. French, that he was found fault 
with. Perhaps, the shortest way in an- 
swering the statements and allegations 
made was to recount to the House what 
really took place. The fact was, that 
Mr. Murphy, against whose capacity he 
would not say a word, had been, for a 
long series of years, a cause of great 
trouble to those at the head of the 
Force of which he was a member. The 
Constabulary Force was a disciplined 
Force, and it was necessary that every 
man in it should observe those ordinary 
rules of discipline and that regular con- 
duct which prevailed in every body of 
thatkind. When he was discharged forin- 
subordination, he said that it was a fresh 
charge, and that he knew nothing of it 
before. He (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
could read a number of such charges, in 
which his insubordinate conduct was 
pointed out, and after which he was re- 
monstrated with and warned. It was 
said that all these charges arose out of 
certain letters Mr. Murphy forwarded 
with regard to French. Well, in that 
case, he should be obliged to go back 
some considerable time, for these 
charges had commenced in 1875, when 
nothing was known of French’s miscon- 
duct. In 1875, he was reduced for 
making a false Return, and lost 12 steps 
seniority. That was on the Ist of 
August. In February, 1881—this was 
still before the question of French’s mis- 
conduct had been heard of—he was in- 
formed that his conduct would require 
reform. There were several censures by 
successive Inspectors General against 
him on the following dates :—namely, 
on the 19th of November, 1875, Decem- 
ber 12, 1876, February 13, 1877, March 
5, 1878, September 28, 1878, January 
14, 1879, September 10, 1880, and the 
8rd of January, 1881. The House 
would, he believed, admit that this was 
a tolerably long list of accusations 
against him. He was censured, and 
warnings were noted against him that, 
if he persisted in insubordination, he 
would be severely dealt with. That was 
the Minute communicated to Mr. Murphy 
in February, 1881. He would give 
further particulars as to what was said 
to him on these occasions. He would 
begin in July, 1876. On the 26th of 
July, 1876, he was cautioned that if he 
was again brought under the unfavour- 
able notice of Sir John Wood, the then 
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Inspector General, he would be seriously 
reduced upon the seniority list. On the 
21st of September, 1876, he was again 
cautioned. In 1877 he was further cau- 
tioned. On the 10th September, 1880, 
he was again, by order of his superiors, 
cautioned. On the 3rd January, 1881, 
the Inspector General refused to submit 
to the Government a most improper re- 
prerntetre made by Mr. Murphy, and 

e was cautioned with regard to it. On 
the 19th February, 1881, owing to the 
improper, disrespectful, and insubordi- 
nate nature of his correspondence, he 
was informed that, if he aggravated by 
such further conduct the charges against 
him, he would be dealt with. He, how- 
ever, persisted in that insubordination, 
and later in 1881, notwithstanding 
this, some most insubordinate correspon- 
dence was sent in. On May 7th and 
12th he was sent for, and was personally 
informed by the Inspector General 
(Oolonel Hillier), in the presence of his 
deputy (Colonel Bruce), that his conduct 
had been censured, and that he was re- 
duced 10 steps on the list; and it was 
only in consequence of his own admis- 
sion of the impropriety of his conduct 
and his expression of regret, that he 
was not then recommended for removal 
from the Force. In 1884, Mr. Murphy, 
having been, on another occasion, the 
cause of some trouble, was dismissed. 
What he wanted to point out to the 
House was that Mr. Murphy had long 
been insubordinate, and that his corre- 
spondence had been, for years back, full 
of animadversion on those responsible 
for the rules of the Force. The 
House would understand, as he had 
before observed, that this was a dis- 
ciplined Force, and that such unruly 
conduct of tone and temper was per- 
fectly inconsistent with the proper main- 
tenance of discipline and order. That 
being the state of the case, and no com- 
munication having been made, or any 
likely to be made on the part of Mr. 
Murphy, in the autumn of last year, a 
charge was brought against him of 
having been drunk on a certain occasion. 
That was acharge which depended upon 
evidence; and, therefore, a Court of 
Inquiry was necessary in order to en- 
able the Inspector General to ascertain 
whether the charge was one which could 
be sustained or not. In regard to all 
these questions which he had been al- 
luding to there was no necessity for a 
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Court of Inquiry—the letters proved 
themselves, and were sufficient proof 
and evidence of Mr. Murphy’s unfitness 
to stay in the Force. There was, there. 
fore, no necessity for inquiry, because 
the facts were fully and entirely before 
the Inspector General. The Govern- 
ment had power to discharge any officer 
if they found him unfit for the Service, 
and they came to the conclusion that 
Mr. Murphy was unfit for the Service. 
Then he came to the charge of drunken- 
ness. That wasa matter of fact. He 
thought it was really unnecessary to go 
further into this case, because the In- 
quiry found that the case was proved, but 
that the offence was, however, of a slight 
character; and although it was quite 
true that the action of the Government 
towards Mr. Murphy followed upon 
the finding of the Court, and that he 
was dismissed for drunkenness, it was 
never even alleged that this step would 
have been taken but because of this 
accumulated series of incidents in his 
previous career, each leading up to a 
point when it was almost impossible for 
those responsible for the discipline of 
the Force to allow it to go further. He 
believed that the House would admit 
that the greatest forbearance had been 
shown to Mr. Murphy before this—if he 
was not in error, he had himself ad- 
mitted this before his superior officers. 
This charge of drunkenness was there- 
fore the last drop in the bucket, and he 
was called upon to resign his position in 
the Force, not because of this definite 
charge of drunkenness, but because his 
previous conduct had shown that he was 
not a desirable officer to be retained in 
the Force. He did not know that he 
need say anything more upon that point. 
He now came to the next point—a ques- 
tion which had nothing to do with it had 
been put before the House—a question 
with regard to certain communications 
on the matter of Mr. French’s miscon- 
duct, which it was asserted he sent in. 
Mr. Murphy posed before the House and 
country as the victim of those persons in 
the Department who wished to screen 
Mr. French. Well, anyone who brought 
or entertained such a charge as was 
grounded on these alleged communica- 
tions against Colonel Bruce, the Inspec- 
tor General, could have no knowledge 
of the character of that officer. Colonel 
Bruce was a man of the highest recti- 


tude, and of high character and stainless : 
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life—[Mr. Cartan: So was French. | 
He would leave the world to choose be- 
tween a man of Colonel Bruce’s position 
and the hon. Member who sneered at 
him. There was not a word about 
Colonel Bruce, who was perfectly in- 
capable of such an act; and he could 
only repeat that anyone who knew him 
would be aware that it would be im- 
possible to attack, or to attempt to fasten 
any charge upon him, except vain, idle, 
sneers. As a matter of fact, the case 
was this—Mr. Murphy said that in the 
summer of 1882 he had forwarded 
letters to Lord Spencer making a series 
of charges against French. He had 
seen different accounts given of these 
letters. They were either anonymous 
letters, or they were sent by “round 
robins.”” Whatever was their form, all 
he had to say was that they were never 
received, and that there was not a trace 
of them. Any document of that sort 
would have attracted attention; but they 
never had reached Lord Spencer or his 
private secretary. The gentleman who 
then acted as private secretary, whose 
name was Brackenbury, had no recollec- 
tion in regard to it whatever. He (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) could therefore 
only say that he had the testimony of 
this gentleman, and the fact that no 
such accusatory documents could be 
found, if they were sent, against the as- 
sertions of Mr. Murphy. If Mr. Murphy 
knew anything on the subject of the 
charge, his duty was to report it to his su- 
perior officer. He did not do so; but 
having this knowledge, as he said he 
had, he adopted anothermodeof bringing 
it before the authorities. It was in 
the month of August in the follow- 
ing year—he did not know whether 
he was bound to justify the course 
taken in regard to French—but it was 
in August, 1883, that the first article 
appeared in United Ireland, and French 
was arrested upon a criminal charge on 
the 15th July, 1884, and the first com- 
munication received from Mr. Murphy 
on the subject of which anything was 
known was his Report on the following 
day in July, 1884. [Mr. Sexton: Who 
received that letter? | He did not know. 
He presumed the Inspector General. 


That was on the 16th, the day after 
French was arrested. That Report was 
immediately examined carefully, and 
Mr. Murphy was “‘had up,” brought to 
Dublin, and examined, and it wasproved 
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that he could not furnish any informa- 
tion whatever. There was a great deal 
of hearsay and gossip. This was his 
information in 1884, two years after he 
had furnished his original information. 
Even this information, which he gave, 
was of such a vague and indeterminate 
kind, that no additional light whatever 
was thrown upon that which the autho- 
rities already had. The whole conten- 
tion, on his part, that he was instru- 
mental in bringing French to justice 
was, therefore, absolutely without foun- 
dation. He brought nothing forward 
to prove it, except in 1882, when he 
stated that he sent an anonymous letter 
disclosing vague information. That 
communication —two years before the 
arrest of French—was never received, 
and having regard to the vague charac- 
ter of the information furnished by him 
in his Report in 1884, if he sent any in- 
formation in 1882, it must have been 
equally worthless, and such as no action 
could be taken upon. Even had it been 
received, he had shown to the House 
that, so far from the attitude of the 
police authorities towards Mr. Murphy 
being due to his statements with regard 
to French, an attitude identical with it 
had been for years before adopted to- 
wards him. Long before anything was 
heard of the charges against French, Mr. 
Murphy had been over and over again 
warned and re-warned, that if he per- 
sisted in his almost mutinous, insubordi- 
nate, ill-tempered, ill-conditioned tone 
of language, he must be dismissed from 
the Force. No one could allege that, 
because he gave some information, that 
the whole of this business had been got 
up in order to punish him for having 
done so. It was very easy talking of 
screening. 

Mr. CALLAN: You screened French. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that if any definite charge were 
made, they should know what to do with 
it. There was not a tittle of evidence to 
support it. He had shown that Mr. 
Murphy’s dismissal from the Force was 
on account of a series of acts of insubor- 
dination extending over years, and long 
before French’s misconduct ever was 
thought of, either in that House or out 
of it. He had answered the charge that 
the accusations about drunkenness had 
been withdrawn. They were not with- 
drawn, but had been proved at the Court 
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of Inquiry, and that would have been 
sufficient in itself to lead to a man’s re- 
signing his commission, and retiring 
from the service. He had also shown 
that the warnings given to Mr. Murphy 
for his insubordinate conduct had not 
been confined to the present Inspector 
General, but several—Sir John Wood, 
Colonel Hillier, and Colonel Bruce. He 
believed that he had shown that three 
consecutive Inspectors General had had 
to remonstrate with Mr. Murphy and 
warn him, and at length it was found 
that his conduct was perfectly inconsis- 
tent with his continuing in the Force. 
So long as the Irish Constabulary con- 
tinued to be a disciplined Force, it was 
impossible that such conduct as Mr. 
Murphy’s could be tolerated. His con- 
duct was such as to be inconsistent with 
his holding his position in the Force. 
Mr. SEXTON said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man), by a surprising diversion from 
the subject before the House, had in- 
dulged in what seemed to be a compari- 
son between the character of the Inspector 
General of Constabulary (Colonel Bruce) 
and the hon. Gentleman who had inter- 
rupted him(Mr, Callan). He(Mr. Sexton) 
would not follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man into that matter, but would merely 
remark that the incident was one which 
tended so little to the profitableness of 
these debates that it was to be hoped it 
would not be turned into a precedent. 
The right hon. Gentleman had spoken 
about vague and idle sneers against 
character. The reproach or reproof, if 
such it were—though he (Mr. Sexton) 
could not imagine to whom it was ad- 
dressed — would have come from the 
right hon. Gentleman with a better 
grace, if the speech he made in defence 
of the Government and in attack on In- 
spector Murphy — for the speech had 
borne both characters—had been more 
definite and more distinctly to the point. 
He had quite expected, when the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland rose, that he would 
have addressed himself to one or other 
of two objects—that he would have en- 
deavoured to prove that the charge of 
drunkenness had been justly made 
against Inspector Murphy, or else that 
he would have come to the Table and 
set down definite proofs of such other 
conduct on the part of this officer as 
would have entitled Lord Spencer to 
dismiss him from the Force, even con- 


Mr, Campbell-Bannerman 
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sidering that the charge of drunkenness 
had been an ill-founded one; but he 
(Mr. Sexton) had listened to the right 
hon. Gentleman with strict attention, 
and must assert that he had done 
neither the one thing nor the other. 
He certainly had not endeavoured to 
make good the charge of drunkenness, 
and that was not surprising, for if the 
right hon. Gentleman had any intellec- 
tual faults, recklessness was not one of 
them, and it would have been reckless 
on his part to have endeavoured before 
that House to substantiate the charge 
of drunkenness levelled against Inspec- 
tor Murphy. The first remark he (Mr. 
Sexton) would make upon that charge 
was that it was conceived in a spirit of 
cowardly intrigue, and that it was con- 
ducted and carried to a conclusion 
against that unfortunate officer in a 
manner clearly contrary to the Con- 
stabulary Act, to the Code which had 
grown out of that Act, and to the ordi- 
nary principle of common sense and fair 
play which had its abode in the bosom 
of every honest man. The rule of the 
Force—he (Mr. Sexton) called it com- 
mon sense—was, that when a charge 
was to be made against an officer, it 
should be communicated to him at the 
earliest moment by the person who 
meant to make it, and that he should 
be asked, without delay, to put upon 
record whether he admitted or denied 
the charge; but what was the course 
pursued in the case of Inspector Mur- 
phy? Why this—the act of drunken- 
ness was alleged to have been com- 
mitted on 30th August; but this unfor- 
tunate gentleman was kept in ignorance 
of the plot against him until the Sth 
September. The County Inspector, in- 
stead of going to Inspector Murphy 
frankly, and like a man, and saying— 
“T am of opinion that you were drunk 
last night, and I intend to report the 
fact to the Inspector General, and I ask 
you, therefore, whether you admit or 
deny the charge,” said nothing at all to 
him. Inspector Murphy was never al- 
lowed to know the plot that was hatch- 
ing until a week had passed; and, as 
might well be conceived, it was more 
difficult for him to prove his innocence 
then than it would have been if he had 
received timely warning. He (Mr. Sex- 
ton) had said that it would have been 
reckless on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
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land to have attempted to prove the 
charge of drunkenness, so he would 


proceed to prove that statement. The 
Report of the Court of Inquiry said— 


‘“‘ We have to state that, in our opinion, some 
explanation is required as to why we found the 
verdict we have——’’ 


Inspector ee temper might have 
been very bad; but it was not worse 
than the grammar of the Government 
inquiry — 

‘¢ Seeing that the weight of evidence as re- 

ds numbers would appear to be in favour of 
the accused. For the prosecution, nine wit- 
nesses, including the County Inspector, were 
summoned, but six of whom were examined. 
Of these, two would depose to no facts at all as 
regards the date in question, two more were 
hostile ; and of the other two, one corroborated 
the County Inspector, while the other-——” 


That was to say the man Pyne, who, 
for some mysterious reason unexplained, 
spent his evenings in the County In- 
spector’s kitchen, 

‘“‘ Deposed to facts that occurred before Mr. 
Sheehan saw Mr. Murphy. The three witnesses 
produced for the defence, one being Mr. 
Murphy’s own servant, swore that he was per- 
fectly sober. As these were civilians, their evi- 
dence from a Constabulary point of view must 
be looked upon with caution.” 


This reflected upon Mr. Speaker, upon 
himself, (Mr. Sexton) and all assembled 
in that House— 


“ When we have the direct and positive evi- 
dence of a County Inspector, corroborated by 
the evidence of the man Pyne, that the accused, 
by his manner and action, was under the infiu- 
ence of drink, and this is strengthened by the 
fact that the County Inspector’s attention was 
specially directed to his movements at the time 
when the others were but casual observers, we 
feel bound to add that the case of intoxication 
exhibited by Mr. Murphy was of a slight na- 
ture; and we are of opinion it would have 
been more judicious if the County Inspector 
had acted of his own motion, and charged Mr. 
Murphy without delay, and informed him of 
his intention to make a Report.’’ 


Why, the Report of the Court of In- 
quiry was a censure on the County 
Inspector, and not on Inspector Murphy. 
The impropriety of the course adopted 
against this unfortunate man, Inspector 
Murphy, was acknowledged even by the 
Court of Inquiry; and they had it on 
the face of the record that out of nine 
witnesses examined two knew nothing 
about the matter, six were in favour of 


. the Sub-Inspector, and only one ap- 


peared to sustain the charge against him 
—namely, the person who appeared to 
be indebted to the hospitality of the 
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County Inspector. This matter of the 
drunkenness was a vanishing point as 
they advanced in the case. How did it 
appear in Colonel Bruce’s Minute of 
October 4th? Why, the Minute con- 
tained these words— 

“The Inspector General does not place his 
recommendation on the case of drunkenness. 
This was proved, but was a slight case. Putting 
that case on one side, there is enough against 
Mr. Murphy to make it desirable that he should 
leave the Force.”’ 

Only on the 25th of January of this 
year, Sir Robert Hamilton, writing to 
Inspector Murphy, said— 

** His Excellency, however, after considera- 
tion, thinks it right to inform you that your 
removal from the Royal Irish Constabulary was 
due to your persistently insubordinate corre- 
spondence and conduct, continued in spite of fre- 
quent warning, and to no other cause whatever.” 


Therefore the first fact he (Mr. Sexton) 
emphasized was, that it was clear that 
the charge of drunkenness against In- 
spector Murphy was abandoned by the 
authorities, was practically abandoned 
by Lord Spencer ; and from that it ap- 
peared that Inspector Murphy had 
suffered what no man, policeman or 
civilian, should be compelled to suffer 
—he had been made the victim of a 
course of action which was repugnant to 
every man, which was to be correctly 
described by saying that he was accused 
on one charge; that that charge was not 
made out against him by the weight of 
evidence; and that that proceeding hav- 
ing failed, he was dismissed from the 
Force upon another charge, of which he 
had not been accused. But what should 
he (Mr. Sexton) say of that part of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech which dealt 
with the other charge against Inspector 
Murphy? What was the nature of that 
other charge? Was it not impalpable? 
Was it not intangible? Was it not, as 
the right hon. Gentleman would say, 
‘‘vague and idle to the last degree?” 
He (Mr. Sexton) had fully expected 
that, after the manner of the right hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) when he was Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, the right hon. Gentleman 
would have come to the Table, and if 
he relied upon Inspector Murphy’s lan- 
guage in proof of his insubordinate con- 
duct would have taken upa fileof Reports, 
and would have read out the language 
which constituted the insubordination 
for which the dismissal had taken place. 
As the right hon. Gentleman himself 
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had said, the language itself was a 
proof. The whole of these Reports 
were upon the file in Dublin Castle ; and 
if the language was so conclusive as to 
proof, as that proof could be so easily 
obtained, why was the House asked to 
take the whole case on credit—why was 
not a single one of these Reports pro- 
duced ? Inspector Murphy was no angel ; 
he was human, like the rest of them, and 
it was to be presumed had his faults 
like other men. He (Mr. Sexton) was 
not there to say that the fault of temper 
might not have been one of them. He 
was not there to say that Inspector 
Murphy’s language was conceived in the 
spirit and expressed in the phrase of 
Chesterfield; but it did not require a 
man to have passed through an official 
career to know and to understand how 
easy it was for an insolent and arrogant 
superior to produce an appearance of 
faults of temper in an unfortunate subor- 
dinate, who would have been humble 
and polite enough if he had been fairly 
treated. He contended that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech that night was 
as fine and striking an example as ever 
came under his notice of how a man 
could be ruined by innuendoes. The 
right hon. Gentleman had gone back to 
the year 1875, and had given them not 
a record, but an allusion—a poor and 
vague allusion—to a record of a number 
of reprimands or warnings conveyed to 
Inspector Murphy in consequence of 
something which he could not define. 
At one time they were told that that 
officer’s tone was impertinent; at an- 
other time that he caused embarrass- 
ment; and, finally, that he produced 
trouble; and it was such phrases from 
a Minister, void of direct evidence, that 
were to justify the taking away the re- 
putation of a public officer and the ruin- 
ing of his character. Was this the way 
to deal with a man who had given them 
19 years’ public service ? He maintained 
that the right hon. Gentleman had evi- 
dently a deplorable want of frankness 
and candour when he gave them, at the 
Table, this trivial entry of want of 
temper and want of taste, and had not 
suggested to them, on the other hand, 
as an impartial Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land would have done, that the whole 
career of Inspector Murphy, since he 
entered the Police Force, was studded 
with favourable reports. Here was one 
account which, he (Mr. Sexton) pre- 
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sumed, would not be questioned—there 
had been public records, and in them 
this had not been questioned—and it 
was so circumstantial, and contained so 
many precise facts, that it bore on its 
face the appearance of credibility— 

‘* When serving at Arva, County Cavan, I 

was recommended for a favourable record ar- 
resting a man who discharged a pistol shot 
during a riot. When serving at Ballycastle, 
County Antrim, I obtained a first-class favour- 
able record, and was twice recommended. I 
was four times recommended for favourable 
record when serving at Ballina. I was also 
recommended at Listowel, Kerry, also in Gal- 
way, when on special duty; and in the County 
Monaghan, as well, I invariably got favourable 
minutes when my district was inspected, by 
superior officers from headquarters, particularly 
so in 1883 and 1884.” 
The evidence, therefore, was, that in 
1883 and 1884 there were favourable 
records for Inspector Murphy, and that 
the last complaint against him was in 
1881, when he was found offending 
against the canons of taste at Dublin 
Castle. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
It was the last before he alleged he 
brought any complaint against French. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was obliged 
to the right hon. Gentleman—that was 
his case exactly. The last warning be- 
fore Murphy professed to have inter- 
vened in French’s case was in February, 
1881; and in 1882, 1883, and 1884, 
at a period much later than the date of 
the last complaint made against him by 
the right hon. Gentleman, according to 
his own account, Murphy had obtained 
favourable records. Would it then be 
contended, for a moment, that if In- 
spector Murphy, after he had passed 
two or three years of perfectly blameless 
life, had not intervened to make a charge 
against a formidable personage like 
French — if he had kept his mouth 
closed, and kept the evidence of French’s 
guilt in his own bosom—that these old 
charges of 1876, 1878, 1879, and 1881 
would be raked up against him as an 
alternative case, after the case that had 
been brought against him had been 
abandoned, in order to ruin the man for 
life? The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
proceeded to say that, in 1882, no com- 
plaint was made by Inspector Murphy 
against French; and, in fact, in the 
ardour of his argument, he went fur- 
ther, and discredited—he (Mr. Sexton) 
might almost say pooh-poohed—the no- 
tion that Inspector Murphy was at all the 
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cause of the revelation of French’s guilt. 
Now, he (Mr. Sexton) was there to say 
that Inspector Murphy was the cause of 
it; and, for his own part, he ventured 
to maintain that if Murphy had kept 
silence he would ioday Tene been an 
Inspector, and French also would have 
been receiving the emoluments of his 
office. Inspector Murphy it was, and 
no one else, who, acting on a noble im- 

ulse to vindicate the law, and hunt up 
Saas and unspeakable crime in high 
places, first brought to light the charge 
for which French was now wearing a 
grey jacket in prison—that was, if the 
tenderness of Irish prison officials would 
allow them to inflict that indignity upon 
a gentleman who had occupied the distin- 
guished position of Detective Director 
in Dublin Castle. Murphy, in his letter, 
says— 

‘‘ Fully impressed with the truth of the allega- 
tions which reached me from so many different 
and independent sources, and knowing that 
French could not be safely grappled with owing 
to the enormous influence which he exercised in 
the Castle, I, at length, in the interests of de- 
cency and morality, posted, in conjunction with 
seven others, two documents in the nature of a 
round robin, one to Earl Spencer and the other 


to Colonel Brackenbury, who was then the 
Under Secretary for Crime.” 


The right hon. Gentleman now desired 
the House to believe that that document 
never reached either Lord Spencer or 
Colonel Brackenbury, a proposition 
which he thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would find some difficulty in 
getting the House to accept. If the fact 
was doubted, the matter was one per- 
fectly susceptible of proof, as the per- 
sons who signed the document were still 
in the Force. But District Inspector 
Murphy, finding that a communication 
to Lord Spencer and Colonel Bracken- 
bury was of no avail, addressed a letter 
to a Member of that House, and it was 
a curious circumstauce that aboui this 
time Colonel Brackenbury retired from 
the service in Dublin Castle. Colonel 
Brackenbury was a soldier—he was a 
man with a soldier’s nature—he was a 
frank and honourable gentleman, and 
there was a growing suspicion in Ire- 
land that Colonel Brackenbury wiped 
the dust of Dublin Castle from his shoes, 
because he found that pliancy to the 
ruling Powers there meant degradation 
and self-abasement. The letter addressed 
to a Member of that House by Inspector 
Murphy was more fruitful than the round 
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robin addressed to the Castle. An article 
had appeared in United Ireland, then the 
Government had been dragged on to 

rosecute, and in the chain which had 

ragged them to that prosecution In- 
spector Murphy had been the first link. 
In daring to obey the impulse of his 
honesty Inspector Murphy had pro- 
nounced his own sentence of condemna- 
tion; and he (Mr. Sexton) thought the 
House would agree with him in sayin 
that if Inspector Murphy had allowe 
crime to go unpunished in official places 
in Ireland he might have gone on to 
that day indulging his temper, and he 
would not have been dismissed. But no 
—he had the courage to impeach crime 
where he found it in high places, and 
the lesson of his career and his fate was 
this—that in official circles in Ireland, 
while the knave thrived the honest man 
—for the fault of Inspector Murphy was 
his honesty—who dared to obey the im- 
pulse of his honesty, and endeavoured 
to point the finger of justice at oorrup- 
tion in official places, drew down upon 
himself thereby only his own condemna- 
tion and his own official ruin. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland impressed him 
(Mr. Harrington) forcibly with the 
hopelessness of anyone sent over to go- 
vern Ireland clearing himself of the foul 
atmosphere he found in Dublin Castle. 
He thought that the punishment inflicted 
upon Inspector Murphy had been suffi- 
cient, without the additional injustice of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech. A 
miserable conspiracy had been got up 
against Inspector Murphy, simply be- 
cause he had been instrumental in ex- 
posing the iniquity of Dublin Castle 
officials. If when the trumped-up charge 
of drunkenness had failed, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland desired to show 
that District Inspector Murphy was in- 
subordinate, why then did he not give 
the evidence on which that charge was 
founded ? Knowing as he did something 
of the circumstances connected with this 
alleged insubordinate correspondence, 
he (Mr. Harrington) must confess him- 
self utterly surprised at the manner in 
which it was treated by the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland. Would the House 
be surprised to learn that the insubordi- 
nation referred to was contained in letters 
regarding a matter in which the County 
Inspector had endeavoured to interfere 
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with the private rights of Inspector 
Murphy? When the public learned the 
facts of this matter—for they could not 
be kept secret after the insinuations 
made by the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
—they would be surprised indeed to find 
that the insubordination alleged was due 
to the interference of the Inspector Ge- 
neral, who objected to Murphy’s ac- 
quaintance with a lady who happened 
to be a friend of that official. When the 
public found that his insubordination 
rose from an attempt on the part of that 
official to interfere with Murphy in the 
selection of a person whom he desired 
as a partner for life—that it arose from 
an attempt unduly to prevent him from 
visiting a certain house—when the public 
learned these facts, and saw the grave 
charge which the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland endeavoured to base on them, 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
would be more discredited than Inspector 
Murphy. It had also been said that the 
round robin regarding French had never 
reached the Castle; but he (Mr. Har- 
rington) thought he was able to prove, 
by the manner in which the Dublin 
Castle officials themselves acted, that it 
must have reached their hands. When 
the charge against French appeared in 
United Ireland an inquiry was held at 
the Castle, and there were summoned to 
that inquiry the very men who signed 
the round robin. If there was no know- 
ledge of the round robin in the Castle, 
why were these men summoned to the 
inquiry ? 

Mr. CALLAN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) must have lost his usual 
caution in presuming, in the course of 
an argument in that House, to sneer at 
Members of the House, and in presum- 
ing to compare an official of Dublin 
Castle to Members of the House. He 
hoped it would take at least a Royal 
visit, and the cleansing that must ensue, 
before any Minister on the Treasury 
Bench could presume to set in opposition 
to a Member of that House the character 
of a Dublin Castle official like Colonel 
Bruce, contaminated as Colonel Bruce 
was by contact with the ‘ French” 
case. Who was Colonel Bruce that the 
right hon. Gentleman had the effrontery 
—he (Mr. Callan) would say the au- 
dacity—to sneer at Members of that 
House, because they would not endorse 
the hyperbolical expressions of respect 
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of the right hon. Gentleman for that 
official? Colonel Bruce was aware of 
the charges against ex-Detective Di- 
rector French, years before they came 
before that House. Would the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland grant a sworn in- 
quiry ; and he (Mr. Callan) would prove, 
by the evidence of Mr. Bracker, of the 
Depot, by the evidence of Mr. Mallon, 
the Chief Detective in the City of Dublin, 
that Colonel Bruce had official know- 
ledge of the misdeeds and the charges 
against ex-Detective Director French, 
long before one word of them appeared 
in the columns of United ireland? Was 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland going to 
follow the example of his Predecessor in 
Office? On June 17th, 1884, 12 months 
after Colonel Bruce held a private in- 
quiry in his own office with respect to 
the abominable practices of French, 
what did the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
Trevelyan) say in that House? He 
said— 

‘“* How, then, can the Government act against 

aman who may be innocent or may be guilty, 
when they have no evidence at all of any sort or 
kind, except what is contained in an article in 
United Ireland.—(3 Hansard, [289] 697.) 
He (Mr. Callan) charged now, in the 
face of the country, that when the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland made that 
statement, Colonel Bruce had full and 
ample evidence, documentary evidence, 
taken in his own office, at an inquiry 
specially held, evidence given by In- 
spectors of the Police Force, incriminat- 
ing French as strongly as the evidence 
given at the trial. What now became 
of Colonel Bruce? If he had communi- 
cated that evidence to the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, that right hon. Gentle- 
man would not have made that state- 
ment; but Colonel Bruce, to shield the 
infamous scoundrel French, suppressed 
that evidence from the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and this was the man whom 
the present Scotch Chief Secretary pre- 
sumed to compare to a Member of that 
House, and to sneer at hon. Members 
on account of. 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
As it is a personal question, perhaps I 
may be allowed to say that I did not 
sneer at any Member of this House. 
What I said was, that I blamed hon. 
Members for sneering at Colonel Bruce. 

Mr. CALLAN said, even a Scotch 
intonation could express a sneer, and 
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the right hon. Gentleman had certainly 
contrasted the character of Oolonel 
Bruce with the characters of hon. Mem- 
bers. Before the right hon. Gentleman 
had done with Colonel Bruce’s suppres- 
sion of evidence, he would be as heartily 
sick of Colonel Bruce as his Predecessor 
was sick of French. Mr. Murphy was 
discredited by Sir John Wood, who had 
been himself obliged to retire from the 
Force, and by Colonel Hillier, another 
tainted character. What were the facts 
about Mr. Murphy? Was the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, who was taking notes, prepared to 
deny that long before the article ap- 
peared in United Ireland two of the Sub- 
Inspectors whose names were signed to 
the round robin were examined by 
Colonel Bruce in his own office? How 
were the names of these men obtained 
except by the round robin? The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had stated that 
Mr. Murphy had furnished a statement 
of a mere gossiping nature. Was he 
prepared to produce that statement? 
The right hon. Gentleman had sneered 
at the idea of Inspector Murphy having 
been in any way the cause of French’s 
arrest. Was he aware that in 1883, 12 
months before French was arrested, Mr. 
Murphy—he must be aware, because, by 
surreptitious and dishonourable means, 
the Constabulary authorities obtained 
the information—had supplied informa- 
tion to United Ireland? { Mr. Camppeti- 
BannerMAN: No, no!| He begged par- 
don—to an hon. and learned Member of 
that House, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Monaghan (Mr. Healy), in which 
county Inspector Murphy was stationed. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland, knowing 
very well that his speech would be re- 
ported at full length, had either stated 
as facts that of which he knew nothing, 
or had not taken the trouble to look into 
the Dublin Office, and had thought no- 
thing of maligning and traducing the 
character of Mr. Murphy, a most deserv- 
ing public officer, on mere assertion. 
They knew but little in Ireland of the 
present Chief Secretary ; but it was to 
be hoped that they would know some- 
thing better of him than they were led 
to expect from his conduct that evening. 
If not, it would be unfortunate for Ire- 
land and unfortunate for the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. Though they were 
Home Rulers, and agreed in some mat- 
ters and politics with the right hon. 
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Gentleman, they had a greater respect 
for the opinions of Irish gentlemen of 
character and position in Ireland than 
they had of Scotch interlopers. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound to re- 
mind the hon. Gentleman that his lan- 
guage is extremely violent, and exceeds 
Parliamentary manners. I shall have to 
caution him very severely if he pursues 
this course of observation. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would with- 
draw the expression ‘‘Scotch interlopers,”’ 
and would say ‘‘ gentlemen who had in- 
truded, against the wishes of the Irish 
people, into official positions in Ireland.” 
Lord Ardilaun, a Conservative noble- 
man in Ireland, had said he was happy 
to testify to the energy and ability dis- 
played by Mr. Murphy after Lord Mount- 
morres’ murder. That statement of Lord 
Ardilaun alone was sufficient to over- 
balance the offensive language used by 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. Sir 
Charles Knox Gore, Deputy Lieutenant 
of the county of Mayo, had no hesitation 
in saying that he considered Mr. Murphy 
a zealous, efficient, and steady officer, 
and that from a personal knowledge of 
him. He would also call attention to 
several testimonials to Mr. Murphy’s 
character from Irish gentlemen. One 
gentleman — Colonel Chichester—who 
had in last week’s Zablet given a cha- 
racter to the Lord Lieutenant, had also 
given a testimonial of a similar character 
to Mr. Murphy. Captain Boycott, who 
had been the means of giving a new 
word to the English language, had also 
written very highly of Mr. Murphy, so 
had Mr. Blake of Galway, Colonel Han- 
nay of the Antrim Militia, Mr. Gage of 
Ballycastle, and many others. After 
those testimonials, he thought Mr. Mur- 
phy’s character came out scatheless from 
the ordeal and from: the slurs which had 
been cast upon it; and he hoped the 
debate would be a warning to the Chief 
Secretary of Ireland not in future to 
place the character of any Dublin Castle 
official in comparison with that of a 
Member for Parliament, and not to put 
the character of Colonel Bruce in com- 
parison with that of any man who was 
not a convicted felon. 

Mr. KENNY said, he thought the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
must be characterized as being, if not 
disingenuous, at all events, entirely 
evasive of the point. The remarkable 
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change in District Inspector Murphy’s 
official career took place just at the time 
when he had entitled himself to the 
good favour of the authorities. The 
correspondence between District In- 
spector Murphy and the officials was of 


a remarkably instructive character. The | 


letter announcing to District Inspector 
Murphy what was virtually his dismissal 
was.couched in somewhat modest terms. 
The Government felt, he presumed, the 
weakness of their case, and wished to 
do what they no doubt considered a ne- 
cessary, but still an ugly job, in as nice 
terms as possible. Colonel Bruce vir- 
tually abandoned the case of drunken- 
ness, and said there were sufficient rea- 
sons without that for Mr. Murphy’s 
dismissal from the Force. It was upon 
hearsay evidence that the House was 
asked to support the decision of the 
Government in their endeavour to con- 
demn District Inspector Murphy. It 


was perfectly clear to those who knew 
something of the manner in which the 
administration of Dublin Castle was 
conducted that this officer was really 
dismissed for exposing the iniquities and 
abominations of the system carried on 
by District Inspector French, and be- 


cause he had committed the unpardon- 
able offence of having tried to bring 
him to justice. His (Mr. Kenny’s) con- 
tention was, that the officials at Dublin 
Castle were so implicated in each other’s 
guilt, that they were determined to pro- 
' tect each other, and to crush those of 
their subordinates who endeavoured to 
expose them. Had Inspector Murphy 
consented to shut his eyeshe would still 
have retained his office; but through 
doing his duty he had lost the advan- 
tages attending 16 years’ public service, 
and had had to commence life afresh. It 
was hard to think that the hon. and 


learned Gentleman the Solicitor General | 


for Ireland could stand up in that House 
to defend a policy of revenge and spite- 
fulness; and he trusted that the time 
would come when Ireland would have 
an official Representative in that House 
who would have the courage to expose 
the system pursued in Dublin Castle, 
and to sever himself from it. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, that 
the pith of the charge brought by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite against the Govern- 
ment was, that there was no real ground 
of complaint whatever against Mr. 


Mr. Kenny 
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Murphy, except that which they them- 
selves had suggested, until the final 
charge was brought. His right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman), however, 
had already stated the real charge made 
against him over and over again—the 
insubordinate character exhibited in his 
writings to his superior officers, and his 
general temper being inconsistent with 
the discipline which ought to prevail in 
a Force in which discipline was an essen- 
tial element. District Inspector Murphy 
served under three Inspectors General, 
and under many County Inspectors. 
Now, when a person was found incapa- 
ble of agreeing with any of the superior 
officers under whom he served, there 
must be something to blame in the cha- 
racter of the man. 

Mr. KENNY: It was the fault of his 
superiors. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker): That is what 
they all say when they are dismissed. 

Mr. KENNY: It must have been 
very hard for anyone to get on with 
French. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): As far back 
as 10 years ago, before Mr. Murphy was 
dismissed, on the 8th of July, 1874, he 
received a most friendly caution from 
Sir John Wood, who was then Inspector 
General, as to the tone of his communi- 
cations to his superior officers; and that 
gentleman strongly advised him, if he 
was desirous of giving satisfaction, to 
alter that tone very considerably. Under 
the rules of the Code, the District In- 
spector was bound to visit his stations 
once a month; and it appeared that on 
October 4th, 1875, he made a false re- 
turn, representing that he had visited a 
station when he had not done so. The 
offence having been proved, he was re- 
duced inrank. District Inspector Mur- 
phy then made a charge of felony 
against the County Inspector, and was 
ordered by the Inspector General to 
withdraw the charge, or to submit it to 
the Duke of Abercorn, or to have it 
heard by a Court of Inquiry. He 
elected at once to withdraw the charge. 
In 1876, in Colonel Hillier’s time, he 
was reprimanded for making highly im- 
proper and insubordinate statements. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Read the state- 
ments. * 
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Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): If I were 
to read all the statements made by Mr. 
Murphy, I should occupy the time of the 
House until this time to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Read one. 

Mr. PARNELL: Will the hon. and 
learned Gentleman read one of the in- 
subordinate statements ? 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, if it 
would please the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, he would give an instance. 
On the 20th September, 1880, he said— 

‘‘Lord Macaulay exactly describes the treat- 
ment [have received. True justice was meted 
out thus—first, execution ; then, investigation ; 
and last of all (or rather not at all) the accu- 
sation.’’ 


That was a sample of the way in which 
this gentleman wrote. | Laughter.|] It 
might be very amusing and very clever ; 
but he asked the House whether it was 
the way in which an officer of a Force 
should write to the head of the Force ? 

Mr. KENNY: Why not? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, then 
came the transaction in 1881, to which 
reference had been made, when he was 
further cautioned that his conduct was 
noted on the record; and if aggravated 
by any future conduct of a similar na- 
ture, it would be at once dealt with as 
continuous and persistent insubordina- 
tion. In June of the same year he was 
again reduced for insubordinate writing, 
and gravely warned that if he were again 
insubordinate to his superiors, either in 
writing or in speaking, the Inspector 
General would report that he was unfit 
for the Force, and recommend his imme- 
diate removal from it. A point had 
been made by hon. Members on the 
other side that nothing was recorded 
against Mr. Murphy since 1881. But 
that was not thecase. After that date, 
on July 15th, 1882, he was again repri- 
manded, the Inspector General informing 
him that there was a very improper 
tone in his official correspondence, and 
that, if persisted in, the strongest mea- 
sures would be taken to bring his insub- 
ordination to an end, and that it would 
cause his removal fromthe Force. Again, 
on January 8, 1884, he wrote another 
letter of asimilarcharacter, and was trans- 
ferred in the spring of that year. A 
month after his transfer he was informed 
that if he continued to cause so much 
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trouble and to put forward such exag- 
gerated statements, it would be neces- 
sary to consider whether his retention 
in the Force was for the benefit of the 
Public Service. In August, 1884, he 
made certain statements against County 
Inspector Sheehan, which he was given 
an opportunity of withdrawing, but re- 
fused. As he persisted in these state- 
ments, the papers were submitted to the 
Inspector General, and a little later the 
charge of drunkenness was made against 
Mr. Murphy. The fact of it having been 
made was communicated to him five 
days afterwards. A court martial found 
that the charge was established, and it 
devolved upon the Inspector General to 
decide what should be done. It wasa 
slight charge, and would not of itself 
have been one on which the Inspector 
General would have dismissed him ; but, 
in the opinion of that officer, it was the 
last straw added to the 11 or 12 cautions 
and warnings which Mr. Murphy had 
had, including, in one instance, at least, 
a reduction by way of punishment. It 
was felt that such an offence was ample, 
in a Force requiring discipline, to justify 
the removal of this officer. In forward- 
ing the discharge on September 22nd, 
1884, Colonel Bruce recommended that 
he should be dismissed not on the charge 
of drunkenness, but on his aggregate 
conduct. With reference to the charge 
of felony brought by Mr.Murphy against 
his County Inspector, it consisted in 
these facts only—that 27 years before, 
the County Inspector, when a candidate 
for the Force, reported his age incor- 
rectly by a year or two. With regard 
to the transactions with respect to French, 
he might say that the first occasion on 
which Mr. Murphy made any statement 
to the authorities about French was on 
the 17th of July, 1884, after French had 
been arrested, and three months after 
he had been dismissed from the Force. 
The evidence was submitted to the Com- 
missioner ; but what he asserted proved 
to be hearsay only, and could not be 
used in evidence. Some very strong 
language had been used by hon. Mem- 
bers about Colonel Bruce, about Sir 
John Wood, and about Colonel Hillier 
—in fact, every official with whom Mur- 
phy had come in contact had been de- 
nounced in strong language by the hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan). 

Mr. CALLAN: I only used strong 
language in reference to Colonel Bruce ; 
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and I am prepared to abide by it and 
to prove it if I am afforded the oppor- 
tunity. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): All I can 
say is that Colonel Bruce is a man of 
the highest character. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: And so was 
French. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watrxer): He is a 
man who has held a high post for years 
with a character unstained, and I be- 
lieve not one charge can ever be estab- 
lished against him. 

Mr. CALLAN: Give me the oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Tar SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker): What has 
Colonel Bruce done? He has done no- 
thing. I say that every word he heard 
about French he at once laid before the 
Lord Lieutenant. After the article ap- 
peared in United Ireland an informal 
inquiry was held, and nothing transpired 
against French. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: There was no 
article in United Ireland containing a 
specific charge against French. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watker): His name 
was coupled with that of Colonel Con- 
nolly. 

Mr. HARRINGTON : There was no 
special charge. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker): But that 
was the article on which the action was 
afterwards brought. Everyone knew 
that it was directed against French. It 
was on that article that he was directed 
by Colonel Bruce to clear his character. 
What transpired at that informal in- 
quiry was laid within 24 hours before 
the Law Officers of the Crown ; and they 
took the responsibility of saying that 
there was not one word in the proceed- 
ings before Colonel Bruce to establish 
any case of guilt against French. There- 
fore, Colonel Bruce’s character, at all 
events, ought not to be slandered in the 
way in which it had been. He was 
an honourable gentleman, as everyone 
knew, and a high-minded and upright 
official. 

Mr.J USTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
said, with reference to the fact that Dis- 
trict Inspector Murphy had served under 


Mr. Callan 
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three Inspectors General, all of whom 
he had disagreed with, it would pro- 
bably be found that he was all the more 
honourable for having persisted in that 
course of proceeding. However that 
might be, he (Mr. Justin Huntly 
M‘Carthy) had to complain that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had drawn a compari- 
son between Colonel Bruce and an hon. 
Member of that House. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I did not refer to any individual Mem- 
ber. 

Mr. CALLAN : Oh, oh, oh! 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I must be allowed to say that I am 
very sorry if that is the impression left 
on anyone’s mind. I did not refer to 
any individual Member. When I men- 
tioned Colonel Bruce, and said some- 
thing in his favour, there was some de- 
precatory noise—I will not call it a 
sneer, but a sort of laugh, or something 
equivalent to that; and I then said that 
I would leave the country to judge be- 
tween the character of Colonel Bruce 
and that of any hon. Member of this 
House. I did not refer to any individual 
Member of this House. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
said, he would be glad to find that he had 
made a mistake in the matter; but he 
was quite content to leave the Irish 
people to judge which was the better 
man between District Inspector Murphy 
and Colonel Bruce. Lord Spencer, how- 
ever, did not wish to retain an honest 
man in the Service, and Mr. Murphy was 
sacrificed. He had, however, done a 
great service to Ireland by helping to 
break up an infamous gang in Dublin; 
and the manner in which he had been 
treated by the Government would be re- 
membered by the people of Ireland, 
more especially when it was borne in 
mind that he had really done nothing to 
justify that dismissal. 

Mr. PARNELL: I am often sur- 
prised, when listening to debates raised 
by Irish Members in this House, 
at the attitude which the defenders of 
Her Majesty’s Government on such oc- 
easions as the present take up. To- 
night we have another example of the 
kind; and we find, as we have always 
found, that the two forlorn hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen are left entirely to 
themselves to accomplish the task which 
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I cannot help thinking must have been 
odious to them from the beginning— 
that of defending their system of govern- 
ment in Ireland, and that they have 
not the slightest encouragement from 
any of those who support them on 
other questions. That is a significant 
fact. It appears to me that hon. Mem- 
bers of the House, who usually follow 
the Government on questions which they 
do understand, vote with them yet on 
occasions like the present. I cannot 
help thinking that hon. Members very 
frequently feel themselves that they are 

iving their votes with great reluctance, 
and that they are not gcing into the 
right box; and it is a remarkable fact 
that all through the discussion that we 
have had upon Ireland no single sup- 
porter of the Government finds a voice 
to speak on their behalf. Then I am 
entitled to draw the conelusion that, 
however much they may feel it neces- 
sary to support the Government by their 
votes, they cannot, for the sake of very 
shame, find it in their power to offer an 
articulate expression of approval. The 
House will recollect that District In- 
spector Murphy was not an officer of a 
few years’ service; he was an officer of 
18 years’ service. But although we are 
told he had been guilty of acts of in- 
subordination in corresponding with no 
fewer than three of the Inspectors Gene- 
ral of the Royal Irish Constabulary, yet 
it was not until after 18 years, not until 
after he had written a letter, or round 
robin, in the nature of a Report, to the 
Lord Lieutenant and Colonel Bracken- 
bury, giving information with regard to 
French’s misconduct, and after a subse- 
quent letter written by Mr. Murphy to 
the hon. and learned Member for Mona- 
ghan (Mr. Healy), that these charges of 
insubordination were brought against 
him. It was then thatachargeof drunken- 
ness, which was subsequently abandoned, 
was trumped up against District Inspec- 
tor Murphy ; it was then thatthe acts of 
insubordination were fallen back upon, 
and made use of as an accusation against 
him. We have been placed at great 
disadvantage in this discussion by the 
extraordinary conduct of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland. He only gave one side of 
the case; and in the absence of official 
documents, to which he has access, and 
to which we have not access, it makes 
it unusually difficult for us to show the 
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full strength of which this case is un- 
doubtedly capable from our point of 
view. The hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland said a number of 
extracts from letters of Colonel Bruce, 
and also Inspector General Wood, com- 
plained of insubordinate passages in 
letters from Mr. Murphy to one or other 
of the Inspectors General; but though 
he gave us verbatim the accusatory pas- 
sages from the letters to those officers, 
he did not give us a single one of the 
causes for which Inspector Murphy was 
dismissed. He has placed us, and the 
House also, in a very unfair position by 
this conduct. The charge of drunken- 
ness against Inspector Murphy has been 
admittedly abandoned. It was abandoned 
by Colonel Bruce. We have his letter 
to that effect. It was abandoned by the 
Lord Lieutenant as his reason for dis- 
missing Mr. Murphy—abandoned ex- 
pressly, and in so many words. It was 
abandoned by the hon. and learned So- 
licitor General for Ireland. He said 
that the intoxication in the case was of 
a very slight nature; and there was 
some doubt about it, as there was only 
one witness. Then these acts of in- 
subordination, running over 12 or 15 
years, were those upon which Inspector 
Murphy was dismissed. Inspector Mur- 
phy was dismissed under circumstances 
creating the gravest suspicion against 
the Irish Executive in the case of French. 
It is alleged by the Castle authorities, 
and by their defenders in this House, 
that Inspector Murphy was dismissed on 
account of certain acts or words of in- 
subordination contained in letters to his 
Inspectors General. Why were not 
these words given to the House to-night, 
if they were capable of supporting such 
acharge of insubordination? Why did 
the hon. and learned Gentleman care- 
fully avoid quoting them? When he 
was at last asked to mention one of these 
acts of insubordination, the only reply 
he could make was to quote a passage 
from Lord Macaulay. Ono would have 
thought that the knowledge of such an 
ornate and distinguished author as Lord 
Macaulay would not have been con- 
sidered offensive knowledge, even on the 
part of a District Inspector of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. But we now learn 
from the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland that it was on ac- 
count of a quotation to the Colonel of a 
passage from Lord Macaulay that Mr. 
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Murphy was dismissed. At least, we 
have not heard any other passage. That 
is the only insubordinate passage, the 
only alleged insubordinate quotation on 
the part of Inspector Murphy that has 
been brought forward in evidence against 
him by the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland. I am entitled to 
assume that such a distinguished master 
of prosecution and defence, for he has 
defended some of my comrades very ably 
in former days—I cannot believe that 
such a master of prosecution, as he has 
since unhappily become, could have 
omitted any other counts in the indict- 
ment. I am, therefore, entitled to as- 
sume that the worst and most hideous 
crime of Inspector Murphy was making 
this quotation from Lord Macaulay ; and 
that passage will go down to posterity 
as a distinguished example of insubordi- 
nate language on the part of a member 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary. But 
even when the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland gets up to defend so 
distinguished a man as Lord Spencer, 
he ought to deal with the matter seri- 
ously, and in accordance with the gravity 
ofthecase. This accusation against the 
Irish Executive is very serious. It is 
alleged by us—and we have brought 
forward proof of it—that Sub-Inspector 
Murphy was not dismissed for insubordi- 
nate conduct extending over any number 
of years; that the insubordinate con- 
duct, if it ever existed, and whatever it 
might have been, was, practically speak- 
ing, condoned and forgiven, and is now 
only the pretext for the dismissal of this 
unfortunate man. But we allege that 
Inspector Murphy was dismissed be- 
cause he, first of all, gave information 
to the Lord Lieutenant and Colonel 
Brackenbury of French’s misconduct, 
giving the names of seven witnesses who 
had knowledge of his misconduct, and 
because he had written to my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Mona- 
ghan (Mr. Healy), asking him for assist- 
ance against the action of the police 
authorities, and had given to him the 
same statement which he had supplied 
to Lord Spencer and Colonel Bracken- 
bury with regard to French’s dis- 
grace. I admit, if you like, that In- 
spector Murphy was guilty of an 
act of insubordination in writing to 
my hon. and learned Friend; but that 
has not been brought forward as a 
reason for his dismissal. The Govern- 
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ment have not the manliness to make 
the charge. The Government cannot 
admit that which all the world knows to 
be the real reason for Murphy’s dismis- 
sal—they cannot admit that he was 
breaking the rules of the Force in 
writing to the hon. and learned Member 
for Monaghan, and appealing to him as 
the arbiter of law and justice in the 
matter, after he had vainly appealed to 
his own superior officer and to the noble 
Earl who ought to be the founda- 
tion of justice in Ireland. They dare 
not admit that; because, if they did, 
they would have admitted the real 
reason why they had made themselves 
the instruments in defending the most 
infamous nest of villains which existed 
in Dublin. But if Inspector Murphy has 
been dismissed he has not been silenced. 
He has been able to put in print a 
narrative of the persecution to which he 
has been subjected after it was dis- 
covered by the Castle authorities that he 
had been in communication with my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Monaghan. Weallege that there wasa 
conspiracy between Colonel Bruce and 
Inspector Sheehan to get rid of Murphy. 
I shall be glad to know if the proceed- 
ings of District Inspector Murphy, 
which were found fault with and 
criticized by the Inspector General, were 
proceedings which he was not perfectly 
entitled to take as an honourable man, 
and also as an officer of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary? Secondly, whether his 
letters written to Inspector Bruce, in 
which the insubordinate passages not 
given to us by the Government were 
alleged to have occurred, were letters 
written to the Inspector General dissent- 
ing against a remonstrance made by 
Inspector Wood which he was not 
entitled to make? If that be so, the 
whole charge against Inspector Murphy 
vanishes into thin air. Inspector 
Murphy wants a simple inquiry before 
a simple tribunal in order to establish 
two things—first, that he has not been 
insubordinate ; and, second, that he has 
been a victim of a conspiracy between 
Colonel Bruce and Inspector Sheehan 
because he gave information that led to 
the exposure of French. That inquiry 
has been denied; but I wish to ask the 
Government if they still maintain that 
attitude? Are they afraid to grant 
Murphy this inquiry? Do they believe 
that Murphy will be able to prove his 
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ease? Theseare very serious questions 
for the Government, and questions 
which the Government will be asked 
again and again to answer until satis- 
faction is obtained. Recollect that 
neither the Irish Executive nor their de- 
fenders come into court with clean hands 
in this matter. The House will re- 
member that the late Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. Trevelyan) defended 
French in the House as long as it was 

ssible to defend him. The Irish 

ecutive used detectives for the pur- 

se of defeating the efforts of Meikle- 
john, and they acted in the most inju- 
dicious manner to defend these wretched 
men in this House. It will be remem- 
bered that when the Irish Executive 
was at last driven to take action that 
action was insufficient in the last de- 
gree ; that the case against Cornwall and 
French and the others was got up in 
such a manner as to render it impossible 
for the jury to convict; and that no 
pains whatever were taken to secure 
convictions, although evidence or proof 
of the guilt of these men was abundant ; 
and that while, in agrarian cases, all 
the resources and machinery of Dublin 
Castle would have been used without 
mercy and without scruple against the 
sought-for victim, in the case of these 
unheard-of criminals nothing was done 
to secure that justice was satisfied. The 
House will also remember that, during 
the whole course of these cases, the 
action of the Irish Executive was to ex- 
cite the gravest suspicion that they 
thought it necessary to defend these 
wretched criminals, because they be- 
lieved that the administration of what 
they called ‘‘law and order’’ was in the 
mind of the Irish people, and that the 
prestige of Dublin Castle and the Go- 
vernment would be deteriorated if it was 
found that some of the principal agents 
and instruments who were trying to 
bring home crime to innocent men were 
guilty themselves of the most unspeak- 
able offences. Under these circum- 
stances, I consider the conduct of the 
Government to-night doubly suspicious. 
No doubt, the right hon. Gentleman the 
present Chief Secretary for Ireland has 
to takeup the burden of his Predecessors 
in this matter—a burden to escape from 
which the late Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land resigned his Office. The right 
hon. Gentleman is obliged, to some ex- 
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Predecessor did, and all the acts of the 
present Administration in Ireland. It 
is one of the misfortunes of the Office 
which the right hon. Gentleman holds 
that while he is expected to be aregular 
Jack-of-all-trades, and to know every- 
thing, from the duty of a Field 
Marshal to the duty of a Sub-Inspector, 
and the duty of aclerk in a public office, 
he is also obliged to represent himself 
as sufficiently well informed upon every 
point to give answers in this House 
in relation to the 101 matters which we 
find it necessary to call his attention to, 
as if he himself were perfectly ac- 
quainted with all the details. We 
know how vast is the area encompassed 
by his Office, and how broad, and how 
deep, and how high is the mass of work 
which he has undertaken, and for 
which he is obliged to answer. We 
know that when he is defending such 
persons as Colonel Bruce, and when he 
is reading out here carefully-drafted 
replies, sent over to him from Dublin 
Castle, he is not speaking from his own 
convictions or knowledge, and that he is 
merely retailing at second-hand the views 
of a number of prominent officials, who 
know full well that the period during 
which they will be responsible for any 
aaa of the system of government in 

reland will be very short indeed. He 
(Mr. Parnell) therefore sympathized to 
some extent with theright hon. Gentle- 
man, but; while we sympathize with 
him, we cannot allow him to escape on 
that ground, and we say that in taking 
up, as he has done, the chain which his 
Predecessor had to drop, and in making 
himself the defender of such proceed- 
ings asthose involved in the dismissal 
of District Inspector Murphy, and de- 
fending the doings of Colonel Bruce and 
County Inspector Sheehan in the perse- 
cution of this unfortunate man, he is 
undoubtedly doing a thing which will 
bring no credit to the Government to 
which he belongs, and will certainly not 
increase the respect of the Irish people 
for what is called ‘“‘law and order,” or 
increase their love for, and induce them 
to cherish friendlier feelings towards, the 
maintenance of British rule in that 
country. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought that 
the gloomy and almost savage silence 
maintained by the bulk of the Party 
opposite, when complaints were made by 
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conciliate the followers of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell). He (Mr. Warton) held that a 
disposition ought always to be evinced 
to hear patiently the accusations that 
were brought against the officials of 
Dublin Castle. Asto Inspector Murphy, 
he ought to have been dismissed from 
the Force in 1881, if not before. The 
Executive was much to blame for having 
allowed him to commit seven or eight 
acts of insubordination with immunity 
from punishment. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man) would now see the necessity of 
changing the manner in which Irish 
Business was debated in the House. 
His hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) in the course 
of his speech had asked various ques- 
tions ; but the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Walker) had 
previously exhausted theirright to speak, 
and therefore there was no one to answer 
them. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) ven- 
tured to say there was no other Member 
of the House holding the position of his 
hon. Friend who would be left unan- 
swered. That he considered a most in- 
convenient, and he might almost say un- 
seemly, state of things, and the sooner it 
was mended the better. He should be 
very glad indeed if there were some 
Member left on the Treasury Bench who 
could supply some buttresses to the very 
shaky building set up by the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland. 
He complained that though the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said all he could 
against Mr. Murphy when in the service 
of the Government, he had mentioned 
none of the points that might be made 
in his favour, although he knew very 
well that Mr. Murphy was left without 
any resources, and had to begin the 
world anew. He thought that the 
number of times Mr. Murphy had been 
highly commended for his conduct when 
on special service should have been re- 
ferred to, and also the fact that he was 
able to get a most remarkable series of 
testimonials from Lord Ardilaun, Mr. 
Blake, and others. He was surprised 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had not alluded to this unbroken favour- 
able record of services in the most 
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difficult situations and trying times. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had re- 
peated, at least five or six times, the 
charge against Inspector Murphy of 
making a false return, although In- 
spector Murphy over and over again 
endeavoured to direct the attention of 
his superiors to that charge, in order to 
have it re-opened, and every time his 
request to be allowed to clear his cha- 
racter was refused. With regard to the 
charges of insubordination made against 
him, they amounted, when thoroughly 
sifted, to only two, and those of a very 
insignificant kind, in the course of 18 
years. When pressed strongly to give 
particulars of the insubordinate state- 
ments which he attributed to District 
Inspector Murphy, the Solicitor General 
for Ireland at last offered to read one of 
those statements, and it turned out to be 
only a quotation from Lord Macaulay. 
That was the solitary instance of an in- 
subordinate statement on District In- 
spector Murphy’s part which was ad- 
duced to the House by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. For himself, he 
believed that the real reason for District 
Inspector Murphy’s dismissal was not 
the ostensible one that was brought 
forward by the Lord Lieutenant, and that 
that deserving officer was treated with 
an amount of unfairness and want of 
consideration which was a very bad 
return for all his past services. By the 
Police Code, anycharges brought against 
a member of the Force had to be in 
writing in clear and distinct terms, and 
a copy of the charges must be given. 
It was also expressly stated that no 
general charges of misconduct should 
be brought against a member of the 
Force. In the case of Mr. Murphy the 
charge of insubordination had not been 
made at all, much less in writing, and 
he had been dismissed upon a general 
charge of misconduct, in direct antago- 
nism to both the letter and the spirit of 
the Code under which he had taken 
office, and according to which he ought 
to have been tried. It had been said 
that Mr. Murphy had been reprimanded 
by three different Inspectors General ; 
but no mention had been made of the 
fact that one of these three had himself 
been dismissed from the Force. In 
Ireland Mr. Murphy would be regarded 
as an honest and outspoken official, who 
had on that account been dismissed 
after an unfair trial. The defence of 
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the Government that night had left the 
matter precisely where it stood. They 
(the Irish Members) claimed that Mr. 
Murphy was treated with an amount of 
unfairness and want of consideration 
that were a very bad return indeed, not 
only for his personal services, but for 
the extraordinary services which he had 
rendered to the organization to which he 
belonged. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Crass I.—Pusrtic Works AnD 
Bui.pines. 


Suprpty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £29,057, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1886, for the Main. 
tenance and Repair of Royal Palaces.’ 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he 
thought it was somewhat surprising that 
the economical section of the Radical 
Party was not more numerously repre- 
sented in the Committee on that occa- 
sion. He was of opinion that this item 
for the Royal Palaces ought never to be 
allowed to pass through the Committee 
without being distinctly challenged and 
carefully scrutinized. [Mr. Asumxap- 
Barttett: Oh!] The hon. Member for 
Eye interrupted him when he made that 
assertion. He was very much astonished 
that in expressing that sentiment he 
should have been interrupted by the 
hon. Member, whose earliest infancy 
was spent under the banner of the Stars 
and Stripes in a country where there 
were no Royal Palaces, but which found 
itself very well able to get on without 
them. With the permission of the Com- 
mittee he (Mr. O’Connor) would exa- 
mine the items which were included in 
this Vote for the Royal Palaces. The 
total amount of the Vote was £35,057 
for 1885-6, as against £36,865 for 1884-5, 
showing a decrease of £1,808. He 
thought the decrease was entirely due 
to the searching examination which took 
place into these items last year. The 
principal items in the Vote were 
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£21,907 for ordinary repairs and main- 
tenance, against £22,219 last year; 
£2,010 for salaries, wages, and allow- 
ances, against £2,015 last year; £4,776 
for new works and alterations, against 
£6,623; £2,230 for furniture and fit- 
tings, against £1,923; £2,250 for fuel, 
gas, and water, and one or two smaller 
items. In spite of there being a de- 
crease in some of these items, he ven- 
tured to say that these were monstrously 
exaggerated charges; and if any hon. 
Member could be found who was in 
favour of a general reduction of charges, 
he would find ample justification for 
any course of action he might feel dis- 
posed to take on the present Vote. No 
man of feeling or humanity could pass 
through the streets of London without 
having his heart wrung by the whole- 
sale misery which existed among the 
labouring population at the present 
time. Constant appeals were made for 
alms by men who were willing to work, 
but found it impossible to obtain it. 
But notwithstanding the existence of this 
widespread misery and distress, the Com- 
mittee seemed to have nothing better to 
do than to vote £35,057 for the main- 
tenance and repair of Royal Palaces. 
He found a sum for Windsor Castle of 
no less than £4,182 for ordinary repairs 
and maintenance, and another of £6,109 
for Hampton Oourt Palace. Every- 
where was to be found the same extra- 
ordinary and profuse extravagance. He 
should like to hear what the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury had to say in 
favour of £4,182 being spent upon 
Windsor Castle in ordinary repairs and 
maintenance. Last year the Committee, 
in discussing this Vote, had the advan- 
tage of the experience of the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), whose absence they 
all regretted. The noble Lord was well 
qualified to speak on the subject, be- 
cause there existed in the possession of 
his own family one of the finest Castles 
or Palaces in the country ; and the noble 
Lord declared most positively that the 
outlay upon the Royal Palaces was in- 
calculably and incredibly beyond all ordi- 
nary expenditure. He (Mr. O’Connor) 
trusted that the Vote would not be 
allowed to pass without further expla- 
nation, or otherwise they would en- 
courage similar extravagant expendi- 
ture in the future. As he had said, 
there had been a decrease of £1,808, and 
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although that was not a very large sum, 
he believed there would have been no 
decrease at all if it had not been for the 
discussion which took place upon the 
Vote last year. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, that the 
other day he had addressed a Question 
to the Junior Lord of the Treasury with 
regard to some decorations at Windsor 
Castle, and the reply he had received 
was neither full nor definite, nor was it 
any answer whatever to the allegations 
he had made. He now found in the 
present Vote that Windsor Castle figured 
for upwards of £4,000 for ordinary 
repairs and maintenance, and he took it 
that the subject of his complaint was 
included in this Vote. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
the present Vote had nothing to do with 
the decorations at Windsor Castle. 

Mr. BROADHURST asked the hon. 
Gentleman to say what the sum of 
£4,182 was for? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: For 
the ordinary maintenance and repair of 
the exterior and interior of Windsor 
Castle. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought the 
most striking point of view in which 
this Vote could be regarded was afforded 
by the Table which appeared in the 
Estimates at page 4. That Table divided 
the Royal Palaces into Palaces wholly 
or partly in the occupation of Her Ma- 
jesty, and Palaces not in Her Majesty’s 
ocoupation at all. The Committee would 
see that the Palaces wholly or partly 
occupied by Her Majesty cost the country 
between £15,000 and £16,000, while the 
Palaces not in the occupation of Her 
Majesty cost upwards of £19,000. The 

laces in the personal occupation of Her 

ajesty were Buckingham Palace, the 
Royal Mews, Pimlico, Windsor Castle, 
Windsor Home Park, with Adelaide 
Lodge, &c., Windsor Royal Kitchen 
Gardens, Frogmore House and Grounds, 
and White Lodge, Richmond Park. 
Assuming that the five residences were 
required for the regular ocoupation of 
Her Majesty, the items of expenditure 
upon them were not unreasonable; but 
the question remained whether all the 
rest of the Royal Palaces, including 
residences for the Duchess of Cambridge 
and other members of the Royal Family, 
should be maintained at the expense of 
the tea, Among them were Ken- 
sington Palace, Pembroke Lodge, 
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Thatched House, East Sheen Cottage, 
Richmond Park, Bushy House, and 
Hawthorn Lodge. No explanation what- 
ever was given of the purposes to which 
those residences were applied; and he 
thought the country acted with sufficient 
generosity in keeping up at great ex- 
pense the Palaces that were necessary 
for the occupation of the Sovereign. It 
was rather too much to add to thema 
number of other residences, the public 
use of which was not designated. 
Among the items was one of £40 for an 
allowance to the High Commissioner 
of the Church of Scotland for expenses 
attending the occupation of rooms in 
Holyrood Palace. Surely if the High 
Commissioner of the Church of Scot- 
land was allowed the use of rooms in 
Holyrood Palace, free of expense, it was 
most unreasonable that he should charge 
the public with his expenses while 
occupying them. Then, again, there 
was another item for a ratcatcher at 
Buckingham Palace. There appeared 
to be no ratcatcher at Kensington Palace 
or Windsor Castle, or even at Holyrood, 
which was, perhaps, the most ancient 
Palace of the whole. Certainly the in- 
dividual was a most reasonable rat- 
catcher, seeing that he only charged the 
small sum of £8; but it was anything 
but reasonable to charge even this small 
sum to the public. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that he had ventured to express his 
dissent from the observations of the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
in the usual and Constitutional way 
known to that House, and for doing so 
he had drawn down upon himself a 
rebuke fromthe hon. Member. A great 
deal of the feeling expressed by certain 
hon. Members in regard to this Vote, 
and a great many of the objections 
raised to the Royal Palaces, were pure 
clap-trap. It was a cheap means of 
obtaining some attention and notoriety, 
and it never came to anything practical. 
The hon. Member for Galway was sup- 
posed to be connected with some of the 
Democrats who sat in that House, and 
would understand him (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) when he said that the real 
question at issue was the comparative 
cost of Royal and Democratic Govern- 
ments. That was what the whole ques- 
tion came to. This expenditure of a 
few thousand pounds was not really 
worthy of occupying the attention of the 
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Committee, especially when they con- | O’Brien) might say at that time of night 


sidered that in the case of a neighbour 
across the Channel the expense of main- 
taining the Governmentwas £40,000,000 
in excess of the Expenditure of this 
country. If they went across the 
Atlantic to the United States they 
would find that the cost of the Civil 
Services was much greater than it 
was in this country, and that there was, 
in addition, gross corruption in the way 
in which the money was expended. It 
was obvious that these objections to the 
cost of keeping up the Royal Palaces 
were altogether unworthy of the House 
of Commons. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN was under- 
stood to say that other hon. Members 
were entitled to hold opinions as well as 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he did not quite understand the obser- 
vation of the hon. Baronet, who was 
generally humorous at that hour of the 
night. What he (Mr. Ashmead-Bart- 
lett) maintained was that these popu- 
larity-hunting objections to the expendi- 
ture upon the Royal Palaces were alto- 
gether unworthy of the House of 
Commons. On the whole, the cost of 
the Government of this country was very 
much less than that of any Republican 
Government that existed, and in that 
point of view the expenditure upon the 
Royal Palaces was anything but ex- 
cessive. That was his justification for 
the slight groan with which he had 
received the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor), who began the discussion with 
the ordinary stock objections the Com- 
mittee had so long been accustomed 
to hear. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
accepted the observations of the hon. 
Member so far as they applied to him- 
self, and he felt that the hon. Member 
might have had some reason for making 
them. It was not, however, the first 
occasion upon which attention had been 
called to the total want of affinity be- 
tween the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) and 
the question before the Committee. He 
had listened patiently to the remarks of 
the hon. Member, and all he had ven- 
tured to say was that other persons 
might have their opinions as well as the 
hon. Gentleman. The hon. Member 


said that anything he (Sir Patrick 
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would be futile. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: No; 
humorous. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
as he had caught the word it was 
futile.” [Cries of ‘‘ No; humorous.” } 
Well, he had nothing to say upon the 
point of humour; but as to the word 
‘*futile,”” he must remind the Committee 
that they were considering a Vote which 
involved a verylarge annual expenditure. | 
The hon. Member made a statement 
which he said ought to impress the 
public. Now, he (Sir Patrick O’Brien) 
was one of the members of the public, 
and there were other members of the 
public in that House; and certainly he 
was never very much impressed or in- 
terested by anything the hon. Member 
said. The hon. Member talked about 
the Republic across the ocean. His own 
impression was that the hon. Member 
read all the London papers carefully 
every morning, and having learned his 
politics from them, especially in regard 
to Afghanistan, he presented the House 
with a hashed up résumé of them every 
evening. But in reference to the Soudan, 
or Afghanistan, or anything else, the 
hon. Member was really more ignorant 
than nine out of every 10 men they might 
meet. Of all men who attempted to 
throw stones across the floor of the House 
the last should be those who lived in 
glass houses themselves—at any rate, if 
they were desirous of being safely pre- 
served in such a costly arrangement. 
The hon. Member had alluded to the 
Republic across the Atlantic; but was he 
aware that the Democrats, who were 
the aristocracy of America, were now 
ruling there, and not the Republicans ? 
It was not necessary to reply further to 
the hon. Member, because the laugh of 
the House was against him on every 
occasion, and ought to convince him of 
the real estimation in which he was 
held. That was the only reply he con- 
sidered it worth while to make. 

Mr. BIGGAR regretted that no Mem- 
ber of the Government had evinced any 
disposition to reply to the statements 
which had been made by several hon. 
Members in regard to this Vote. He 
had no wish to make any reference to 
the expenditure upon the Palaces in the 
occupation of Her Majesty, or partly in 
her occupation, nor would he reply to 
the observations of the hon. Member 
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for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) as to 
Republican Governments and their eco- 
nomy or otherwise; but there was an 
item in the sum set down for Hampton 
Court Palace upon which he certainly 
desired some explanation. Hampton 
Court Palace was a substantial old build- 
ing, and he did not see why any money 
should be expended upon it for new 
buildings. In point of fact, the expen- 
diture of money upon repairing and 
keeping up the Palace could scarcely be 
justified at all, because the apartments 
in it were allotted free of rent to the 
persons who occupied them, and the 
sum of £1,600 charged for new works 
and alterations certainly appeared to be 
excessive. Then, again, there was an 
item of £434 for Hampton Court Stud 
House; and he certainly should divide 
the Committee against it, because he 
regarded any expenditure for keeping 
up a breeding stud at Hampton Court as 
a most outrageous waste of the public 
money, which could not be justified at 
all. The horses bred there were scarcely 
fit for Hansom cab horses, and the Go- 
vernment were not only expending a 
lot of money there, but they were de- 
generating the breed of horses in a 
most mischievous manner, and setting 
He proposed, in 
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a very bad example. 
the first instance, to await an explana- 
tion in regard to the Hampton Court 
Stud House before moving the rejection 


of that item of the Vote. He was cer- 
tainly curious to learn what the expla- 
nation would be. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
that, although a general attack had been 
made upon the Vote, it showed alto- 
gether a decrease of more than £1,800 
upon the Vote of last year, and a de- 
crease of more than £4,000 upon the 
Vote of the preceding year. There was, 
therefore, on the whole, a satisfactory 
decrease. Most of these Palaces, as 
everybody knew, were exceedingly old, 
and old buildings required constant re- 
pair, and consequently a considerable 
outlay of money. In the case of Wind- 
sor Castle, for instance, it would be found 
that there was an item for re-facing the 
stonework of the outer walls of the Cur- 
few Tower, and there was constantly 
work of that description going on. The 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
had called attention to Hampton Court 
Palace. Now, Hampton Court Palace 
substantially existed for the benefit of 
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the people; and if the hon. Member 
would go down there he would not only 
enjoy himself, but would see thousands 
of other people enjoying themselves. 
But Hampton Court Palace was a very 
old building, and in order to keep it up 
properly it was necessary to undertake 
frequent repairs; and, owing to the 
great value of the furniture and the 
pictures, it was necessary to employ a 
large staff of attendants. The hon. 
Member for Cavan also objected to the 
sum put down for the Stud House. He 
thought the hon. Member was labouring 
under a misapprehension in regard to 
that item. It was for the maintenance 
of the building itself, and there was no 
charge for the horses in the Vote. The 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had 
called attention to a charge of £40 in 
the shape of an allowance to the High 
Commissioner of the Church of Scotland 
in connection with the occupation of 
rooms in Holyrood Palace. He (Mr. H. 
Gladstone) was of opinion that that was 
a very fair charge to be placed upon the 
Votes, because for 10 days or a fortnight 
the High Commissioner was required to 
reside at Holyrood as the Representa- 
tive of Her Majesty, during which time 
it was his duty to entertain large num- 
bers of people, and so to incur a very 
considerable expense. So far as the rat- 
catcher was concerned, he presumed that 
when persons of that character were 
employed even in Royal Palaces it was 
necessary to pay them for their services. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH asked what 
was the amount of the salary paid to 
the High Commissioner of the Church 
of Scotland, that it became necessary to 
supplement it by the sum of £40 for the 
expenses attending his occupation of 
apartments in one of the Royal Palaces? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
he believed the High Commissioner’s 
salary was £2,000 a-year. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the explanation 
of the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. 
H. Gladstone) in reference to the ex- 
penditure upon Hampton Court Palace 
was altogether unsatisfactory. There 
was a large expenditure provided for in 
the shape of new works; and he was of 
opinion that no old building should re- 
quire to be patched up with new work, 
and that, as a matter of fact, new work, 
under such circumstances, was positively 
mischievous, and only tended to spoil 
the appearance of the Palace. Whoever 
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the Commissioner of the Board of Works| he thought the expenditure on these 
might be, it was evident that he failed | public Gardens was absolutely unreason- 
to perform his duty when he allowed | able and extravagant. 

expenditure of this kind to be incurred.| Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he might, 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. Gladstone) | perhaps, be in Order in referring upon 
told the Committee that the item of| this Vote to a question which he had 
£434 for the Stud House at Hampton | intended to raise upon the last. Some 
Court included nothing for the horses;|} years ago he had visited Hampton 
but surely the Stud House itself was {| Court, and found that on that particular 
for the horses, and any expenditure upon | day the Palace was shut up; in conse- 
it was for the horses. quence of that he suggested to his 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: | friend, Mr. Gerard Noel, then Chief 
What I said was that no money was/ Commissioner of Works, that a notice 
included in this Vote for the horses | might be set up, and information other- 
themselves. wise given to the public as to the days 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was quite} on which the Palace was closed. He 
aware that the horses were merely orna- | desired to call the attention of the First 
mental goods; but the Stud House was | Commissioner on the present occasion to 
rendered necessary simply on account of | the circumstance, with the view of his 
the breeding of horses at Hampton | making some arrangements for giving 
Court—and a very poor class of horses} notice of the days when the places 
they were, too. He would move the/| were open, which would prevent persons 
reduction of the Vote by the sum of| going Tock to those Royal Palaces and 
£434, the item for Hampton Court Stud | Parks and finding them closed when 
House. they arrived there. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
when theVote was taken last year for im- 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum provements at Hyde Park Corner, it was 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come | expressly stated that it was a contribu- 
in course of payment during the year ending | tion on account of such improvements ; 
on the 31st day of March 1886, for the Main- | and they were told that the Prince of 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £28,623, be 





tenance and Repair of Royal Palaces.”—(Mr. Wales’s Committee was engaged in col- 


Biggar.) “ 

. . ee ca , | lecting a further sum of money for that 
ane ema thee - tase’ | purpose. He would be glad to know 
No. 87.) jority *e.—\Miv. List, | whether that Committee had succeeded 

pie ; in collecting the sum that was expected, 
Original Question put, and agreed to. | because the House voted the £6,000 


(2.) £1,120, Marlborough House. | upon the distinct understanding that a 
(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- much larger sum would be preween iy 
soul public subscription. : 

: " That a sum, not exceeding £91,369, be Be. CAVES En se -sabratees yore 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum before the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come Shaw Lefevre) replied to hon. Members 
in course of payment during the year ending on | who had addressed the Committee on the 
the 31st day of March 1886, for the Royal Parks | Vote, he thought it highly desirable that 
and Pleasure Gardens. the hon. Gentleman in charge of the De- 

Mr. BIGGAR asked for explanations | partment (Mr. Herbert Gladstone), or, 
with regard to the increase of the charge | at all events, the right hon. Gentleman 
on account of Bushy Park and Hamp- | at his side, would state who was respon- 
ton Court Gardens; also with regard | sible for what were, by a misnomer, in 
to the charge for Holyrood Palace and | his opinion, called the improvements at 
Edinburgh Park. It was, in his opinion, | Hyde Park Corner. It was a misnomer, 
a great question whether any expendi-| at any rate, in an artistic sense, so far 
ture on Holyrood Palace ought to be|as the Triumphal Arch was concerned, 
incurred at all. Although there was a/ which by being placed sideways in a 
considerable expenditure for keeping the | position it was never intended to occupy 
public Parks in London in order, he was | would be altogether an offensive object. 
not aware that it was the practice to| Now, the hon. Gentleman below the 
give large sums of money for that pur-| Gangway on the opposite side of the 
pose in Provincial towns. On the whole,| House (Mr. Arnold) had frequently 
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raised this question; and he thought it 
desirable that some statement should be 
made to the Committee, and go forth to 
the public, as to what was actually going 
to be done, and who was to find the 
money for those alterations. They had 
been told last year that a subscription 
had been set on foot by a number of 
distinguished individuals; but he be- 
lieved that a considerable number of the 
subscriptions expected had not been 
forthcoming, and it seemed probable 
that Hyde Park Corner would be left as 
it was at present. There was another 
point in connection with this subject 
which he would venture to place before 
the Treasury Bench. They were told 
last year that £6,000 was to be devoted 
to a statue which he understood was 
being now made by Mr. Boehm, to be 
erected at Hyde Park Corner, the old 
atatue having been conveyed to Alder- 
shot. He would like to hear from the 
present Representative of the Depart- 
ment or his Predecessor what was to be 
done with regard to the pedestal. Any- 
one who had paid the slightest attention 
to the works of the Old Masters, and the 
statues which they had erected, whether 
equestrian or otherwise, must be aware 
that they attached as much importance to 
the pedestal as to the statue itself. As 
an example, he would refer to the statue 
at Charing Cross—a statue placed upon 
a pedestal which was designed with the 
greatest possible care by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren; and although in his book 
upon the statues of the Metropolis the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had not mentioned the fact, if 
he had further prosecuted his investiga- 
tions he would have found that so careful 
was Sir Christopher Wren about the 
pedestal that he made no less than four 
or five designs, which might now be seen 
at Oxford. He desired to impress upon 
the Committee the absolute necessity of 
this point being attended to, because 
otherwise there could be no doubt that 
unless it was placed upon a suitable 

edestal the effect of the statue would 

e thrown away. He would like to 
know whether any plan had been 
adopted, or whether counsel had been 
taken with regard to the pedestal, and 
whether any sculptor of recognized 
ability had been applied to? He had 
suggested to the right hon. Gentleman 


{COMMONS} 





pedestal, and he would be glad to hear 
whether anything had been done with 
regard to that matter. Finally, he would 
ask whether the alterations or so-called 
improvements at this “ junction ”— 
whatever it might be termed—were to 
be carried out under the original plan 
or otherwise ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, al- 
though the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who had just spoken always 
disclaimed artistic experience and know- 
ledge, they on that side of the House 
were prepared to credit him with a 
great deal in both respects. He (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) was quite ready to bear 
his share of responsibility for the im- 
provements at Hyde Park Corner. The 
hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Arnold) 
had asked him what had been done in 
the matter of the subscriptions towards 
the cost of those improvements. His 
Royal Highness had collected a large 
sum of money—he believed the amount 
was between £14,000 and £15,000— 
and as soon as the models were com- 
pleted by Mr. Boehm it would be deter- 
mined in what way the money collected 
by His Royal Highness would be ex- 
pended. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
had-asked about the pedestal for the 
statue. He had no doubt that Mr. 
Boehm was perfectly cognizant of the 
importance of having a suitable pede- 
stal to the statue. [Mr. Cavenpisx 
Bentinck dissented.}| The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman dissented ; but 
it should be remembered that Mr. 
Boehm was a great artist, and there 
was, therefore, no doubt that hej would 
deal with his subject in a suitable 
manner. 

Mr.CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
if the right hon. Gentleman challenged 
him to speak of a particular case, he 
would refer him to the pedestal of the 
statue of Lord Lawrence, at the lower 
part of Portland Place, which after it 
was set up had to be taken down, and 
another substituted for it. With regard 
to the practice of the Old Masters, he 
said that the pedestal was as much a 
part of the work of the Old Masters as 
one thing could be of another. He was 
glad of having had the opportunity of 
mentioning this subject to the Commit- 
tee; and he hoped that as Mr. Boehm 


the importance of employing an efficient | was charged with the responsibility for 
architect for the purpose of erecting the | the statue at Hyde Park Corner, it 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 
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would not in any way resemble that 
which was set up in Portland Place. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE pointed out 
that Mr. Boehm himself was dissatisfied 
with the statue, and had very generously 
removed it. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman had spoken of 
the £14,000 collected by His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales as a very 
large sum; but he had last year men- 
tioned that it was expected that £40,000 
would be raised. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I intended 
to convey to the Committee that that 
sum might possibly be raised. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS asked who 
was responsible for the cutting down of 
the trees at Hyde Park Corner? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: They were 
removed with my authority. It was 
impossible to leave them there con- 
sistently with the improvements to be 
effected. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, the charge this 
year for the maintenance of St. James’s, 
Green, and Hyde Parks amounted to the 
enormous sum of £37,118, and was an 
increase over the amount voted last year. 
No doubt their Parks were very well 
kept; but he contended that the ex- 
penses ought to be kept down rather 
than increased. He found there was an 
increase this year over last year of 
£1,023. The Parks should be properly 
kept up; but he considered that they 
cost the country too much money. Par- 
liament ought to refuse the continual 
excess one year over another; and there- 
fore he begged to move that the sum 
of £1,023 be deducted from the Vote, 
that being the amount of theincrease over 
the sum voted last year for the mainte- 
nance of St. James’s Park, the Green 
Park, and Hyde Park. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £90,346, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1886, for the Royal Parks 
and Pleasure Gardens.”—(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
that, in answer to his hon. Friend, he 
would point out that the increase he 
complained of was mainly owing to the 
laying of ‘‘the asphalte footpath be- 
tween the Duke of York’s Steps and 
Storey’s Gate.” That footpath was 
made chiefly on the strong recommen- 
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dation of Members of Parliament; and, 
if he remembered rightly, among those 
Members was the hon. Gentleman’s 
(Mr. Dillwyn’s) Friend, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton, (Mr. Labouchere). 
He (Mr. H. Gladstone) might also men- 
tion that new railings were being put up 
round the Green Park; but no money 
would be charged for the work. It was 
expected that the new railings could be 
paid for out of the Vote of last year. 
Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he did 
not complain of the total expenditure 
upon the London Parks ; but he did pro- 
test that the charge did not fall upon 
London exclusively. He did not pro- 
pose to divide the Committee upon the 
question ; but he wished to give the Go- 
vernment, through the hon. Gentleman 
who represented in that House the 
Board of Works (Mr. H. Gladstone), a 
word of warning. He (Mr. Illingworth) 
and others hoped there was a time com- 
ing when a change in regard to the 
London Parks would be seriously con- 
sidered by the Government. They hoped 
that to the privileges which would be 
conferred on the Metropolis by the pro- 
posed London Municipal Reform Bill 
this very proper one would be added— 
namely, that London should pay for its 
own Parks. He knew it was contended 
that Provincial people came up to Lon- 
don and enjoyed the Parks; but he con- 
sidered that the Provincial who came to 
London paid for his visit heavily in 
many ways. Now, there were many 
towns in England which, in proportion 
to their population and wealth, had ex- 
pended as much upon their Parks and 
playgrounds for the inhabitants as had 
been expended upon the Parks of Lon- 
don. It was but reasonable that the 
Metropolis should pay for keeping up 
its own grounds. Of course, he did not 
complain of the annual expenditure upon 
the Parks ; but he thought he was en- 
titled to protest against the continuance 
of the present system. He anticipated 
that in the new Parliament a very much 
stronger feeling would be expressed on 
this point, so far as Provincials were 
concerned, than had hitherto been ex- 
pressed; and more than that, he ventured 
to think that when the,working classes of 
London were adequately represented, it 
would be found that they would not be 
so mean as to ask those who lived in 
the Provinces to pay for privileges Lon- 
don people enjoyed. 
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Mr. TOMLINSON said, there were 
two questions he desired to ask upon 
this Vote. He noticed an item of £250 
* for planting trees in lieu of others dead 
and decayed (continuance of work)”’ in 
Richmond Park. Was the work to go 
on from year to year, or would it only 
be confined to the present year? If it 
was to go on, how long was it likely to 
continue? His other question related 
to the Gardens at Kew. There was a 
charge made ‘‘for payments to experts 
for naming cryptogams.” It seemed to 
him very curious that in such a well- 
arranged establishment for botanical in- 
struction as Kew Gardens the services 
of persons who did not belong to the 
establishment should be required. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
that in answer to the first question of 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Tomlinson) he 
had to say that he believed the work of 
planting new trees in Richmond Park 
would go on from year to year. As to 
the second question, he did not think 
there was any room for complaint on 
the score of extravagance. The exa- 


mination of cryptogams required to be 
made by very skilled men—men of very 


superior knowledge. It was very pro- 
bable that few Members of the Com- 
mittee knew exactly what cryptogams 
were. For the information of hon. Gen- 
tlemen, he might say that cryptogams 
were a class of plants whose stamens 
and pistils were not distinctly visible, 
and they included ferns, mosses, sea- 
‘weeds, and mushrooms. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he was 
sorry the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) did not 
speak earlier in the evening, because 
in that case there would have been some 
chance of his remarks being reported in 
the newspapers. He (Mr. R. N. Fowler) 
hoped it might happen that the hon. 
Gentleman’s views would be set before 
the public, because he wished the in- 
habitants of the Metropolis, who, under 
the Parliamentary Elections (Redistri- 
bution) Bill now passing through the 
House, were to receive a considerable 
addition to their Representatives, to note 
the attempt made by an eminent Mem- 
ber of the Liberal Party to fix upon 
them, through this Vote, increased bur- 
dens. In the matter of the Parks, the 
Metropolis only received justice, and 
nothing more than justice; and, there- 
fore, he (Mr. R. N. Fowler) felt bound, 


{COMMONS} 





as the Representative of a Metropolitan 
constituency, to enter his protest against 
the view of the hon. Member (Mr. Illing- 
worth). 

Dr. CAMERON said, he was sorry 
that when the Junior Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. H. Gladstone) made bis ex- 
planation about cryptogams he did not 
say a word with reference to the ques- 
tion brought forward by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Illingworth). ‘The maintenance of 
the London Parks was a very important 
question, and he was glad his hon. 
Friend had introduced the question. 
He was, however, equally glad that the 
hon. Gentleman did not intend to divide 
the Committee, because he (Dr. Came- 
ron) believed the Government were tho- 
roughly pledged to deal with the matter. 
If they wanted any evidence of that, he 
thought they had it in the fact of the 
accession to the Government of the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler). He believed that hon. Gentle- 
man had been the cause of the shifting 
of the incidence of taxation for the Me- 
tropolitan Police Courts, and he was 
quite certain that the promise of the 
Government——[ 4 laugh.] Hon. Mem- 
bers seemed to think there was nothing 
in a Government promise. He and his 
hon. Friends who sat below the Gang- 
way had faith in the Government, and 
they regarded a promise of the Govern- 
ment as something that it was intended 
to fulfil. Anyhow, he was quite certain 
that if the Government did not fulfil 
their tacit pledge upon the question of 
the London Parks, the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
would resign. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he did not 
wish for a moment to imply that the 
charge for the naming of cryptogams 
was excessive. What he wished to ask, 
however, was whether the experts were 
persons who were outside the staff of 
the Kew Gardens? It appeared to him 
that the Superintendent of the Gardens 
ought to have on his staff a person 
capable of making these examinations. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE re- 
marked that the expert was a specialist 
in the Department of Kew. He (Mr. 
H. Gladstone) did not reply to the ques- 
tion raised by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth), 
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because it had been brought up on this 
Vote year after year, and the hon. Gen- 
tleman said he did not mean to divide 
the Committee. Hon. Members were 
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trees— Piccadilly would be made the 
most splendid esplanade in any city of 
the world. The expense involved in the 
alteration would not be more than a 


well aware that it was proposed in the | mere trifle. He hoped something would 
Government Bill for the Municipal Re-| be done to effect the improvement he 
form of London to hand the charge of | had indicated. 


the Parks over to the Metropolis. [‘‘ Not 
the Royal Parks.”} All but the 
Parks. 
pectation of having an opportunity for 


the introduction of the Bill next year. 


' 


Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 


oyal | a large sum of money was voted many 
The Government had every ex- | years ago for Battersea Park, and the 


House was told that the Park would be 
more than self-supporting. They were 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY doubted | told that a large amount of land would 
very much whether there was any wide- | be built upon, and, in short, that the 


spread feeling in favour of the proposal 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Illingworth). He be- 
lieved that, as a matter of fact, the 
people in the Provinces, so long as the 
thing was well done, liked to feel that 
they paid for it. He wished, however, 
to bring the attention of the Oommittee 
down to a very much smaller matter— 
to ask his hon. Friend the Representa- 
tive of the Office of Works (Mr. H. 
Gladstone) whether something more 
could not be done to render Kew Gardens 
not only a scientific, but an agreeable 
place of popular resort? The Gardens 
ought to be made a place where people 
could sit down as well as walk about. 
He went there a few years ago, and he 
noticed that very few seats were pro- 
vided. He trusted the Office of Works 
would see their way to an improvement 
in that respect. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, that before the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. Gladstone) re- 
plied, he would like to support the re- 
quest made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Stuart-Wortley), with respect to 
Kew Gardens. He (Mr. Magniac) went 
to Kew once, and he found that seats 
were very much required. Besides, the 
climate of their country was such that 
they must be dependent upon shelter of 
some kind. It was very sad indeed to 
see the people in their best clothes flock- 
ing under the trees at Kew, endeavour- 
ing to obtain shelter from the weather. 
This was a matter which required to be 
taken up by someone outside the staff of 
Kew Gardens. There was another point 
upon which he wished to make an in- 
quiry. Piccadilly, undoubtedly, was 
one of the finest streets in the world; 
but the upper end was far too narrow 
for the traffic. By extending the rail- 
ings some feet into the Park—up tu the 





arrangements would be of such a cha- 
racter that instead of the Park being a 
charge on the public finances it would 
be actually remunerative. He would 
like to know how far, after 25 years’ 
interval, that view had been carried 
out? 

Mr. WARTON said, it was, perhaps, 
as well that the attention of the Com- 
mittee should be drawn to the Amend- 
ment now under consideration—namely, 
the very peculiar and strange Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn). During 
the few years he had been a Member of 
the House, he had noticed that the 
peculiarity of Amendments proposed 
by the hon. Member (Mr. Dillwyn) was 
that they never had the slightest refer- 
ence to the subject it was intended they 
should refer to. It was the easiest and 
yet the clumsiest thing in the world to 
look at two items, the one in the Esti- 
mates of last year and the other in the 
Estimates of this year, to see whether 
there was any excess, and if there was 
any excess to move, without rhyme or 
reason, to disallow it. A little care 
ought to be exercised in scrutinizing the 
Estimates, because an excess might 
arise in a perfectly legitimate and a 
per way. If the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Dillwyn) had looked at the explanation 
given under ‘‘E” he would have seen 
two items there, of neither of which he 
had expressed disapprobation. If the hon. 
Gentleman had said he disapproved of 
the asphalte footpath between the Duke 
of York’s Steps and Storey’s Gate, and 
given a good reason for his disapproba- 
tion, he (Mr. Warton) could have under- 
stood his wish to reduce the Vote by 
£1,000, the charge for that footpath. 
If the hon. Gentleman thought it wrong 
to have a statue of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, he (Mr. Warton) could have under- 
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stood him moving to reduce the Vote by | the footpath was made at the request of 


£2,000, the amount of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment’s contribution towards that sta- 
tue. The hon. Gentleman, however, had 
simply fixed upon the excess between the 
Estimate of this year and that of last year, 
and moved to reduce the Vote by the 
amount of that excess. He was bound 
to say the hon. Gentleman gained a re- 
putation for economy in a very cheap 
way. He (Mr. Warton) was not a blind 
economist, because he could conceive a 
reason for an increase of expenditure. It 
was the simplest thing imaginable to 
apply the ruis which the hon. Gentle- 
man had applied to this Vote to all the 
Votes, and thus move to reduce the Es- 
timates by hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. He (Mr. Warton) considered 
that a most insane Amendment; and, 
therefore, he should record his vote 
against it. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
he would take care that representations 
on the subject raised by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) were made to 
the authorities at Kew. He was not sure, 
however, that it would be possible to 
put up shelters as suggested by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bedford 
(Mr. Magniac) ; indeed, he failed to see 
why people should be sheltered more 


at Kew than at Hyde Park. New rail- | 


ings had just been put up in Piccadilly, 
and the improvement suggested by his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Magniac) would in- 
volve such a very large expenditure of 
money that he did not think the House 
would be inclined to sanction it. In an- 
swer to the question concerning Batter- 
sea Park, put to him by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for King’s County (Sir Pa- 
trick O’ Brien), he had tosay that £100,000 
had been repaid with interest out of the 
proceeds of the sale of surplus lands. In 
1880 the estimated value of the remain- 
ing surplus lands more than covered the 
remaining moiety of the principal of 
the debt—namely, £115,000. 


Mr. DILLWYN said, he considered | 


the expenditure upon the Parks was 
already very large; and, therefore, he 
should divide the Committee against 
any increase. He did not think the 
explanation given by his hon. Friend 
(Mr. H. Gladstone) respecting the as- 
phalte footpath from the Duke of York’s 





one Member of Parliament. He (Mr. 
Dillwyn) demurred to that. If large 
sums were expended they should be ex- 
pended upon the responsibility of the 
Government, and not upon the request 
of any one Member of Parliament. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 18; 
Noes 57: Majority 39. — (Div. List, 
No. 88.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” 


Mr. CAUSTON asked if the next 
Vote would be taken on the day Parlia- 
ment assembled after the Easter Holi- 
days. The Vote included a sum for the 
restoration of Westminster Hall, and he 
had some observations to offer on that 
subject. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the Vote would 
not be taken on the 9th of April. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, it would be 
convenient to Members to know what 
Votes it was proposed to take upon the 
day Parliament re-assembled. 

Mr. HIBBERT: All the other Votes 
that it is possible to take. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to 
Thursday 9th April. 

Committee to sit again upon Thursday 
9th April. 


be reported upon 


TELEGRAPH ACTS AMENDMENT BILL, 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. [ ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [24th March], 
“That leave be given to bring ‘in a 
Bill to amend the Telegraph Acts, 1863 
to 1878.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr.SHAW LEFEVRE: Mr. Speaker, 
this Motion for leave to introduce a Bill 
to amend the Telegraph Acts was ad- 
journed at a late hour a few nights ago, 
in order that I might have a fitting 
opportunity of stating the intentions of 
the Government with reference to the 
introduction of 6d. telegrams. The 
House will recollect that two years ago 


Steps to Storey’s Gate was at all satis- | it carried against the Government, and 


factory. The hon. Gentleman had said | 


afr. Warton 


by a considerable majority, the Resolu- 
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tion of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) calling for a re- 
duction of the minimum charge for tele- 
grams from 1s. to 6d. In view of this 
Resolution, the Government promised to 
introduce a new tariff with a 6d. mini- 
mum. In the interval, preparations 
have been made for the increase of busi- 
ness which is expected from the reduc- 
tion, and about £500,000 has been spent 
on increasing the plant and adding 
to the wires on some of the principal 
lines, and it has been decided that the 
new tariff shall come into force on the 
ist of August next. My lamented 
Predecessor (Mr. Fawcett), who took 
the greatest possible interest in this 
subject, had not come to any deter- 
mination as to what the new tariff should 
be, and he left no indication what his 
views were on the subject; but he had 
appointed a Departmental Committee to 
report on the financial effect of various 
tariffs which had been suggested in dif- 
ferent quarters. I am sorry to say that 
in the interval which has elapsed since 
the Resolution to which I have referred 
was adopted the financial position of the 
Telegraph Service has not only not im- 
proved, but is very decidedly worse than 
it was. The profit on the Telegraph 
Service, which for some years had been 
very low, gradually increased till the 
year 1881; but from 1881 down to the 
present time there has been, again, a 
considerable reduction. Hon. Members 
may probably have seen the Financial 
Statement for the past year on the sub- 
ject of the Telegraph Service laid before 
the House a few days ago. It is a 
financial account made in pursuance of 
the Telegraph Acts; and on comparing 
it with the account for 1880-1 they will 
find that, whereas in the former year 
there was a surplus profit of £325,000 
out of which to pay the interest on the 
capital invested in the telegraphs, last 
year there was a deficit of £19,600. 
The comparison, however, is scarcely a 
fair one, as the account for the last year 
includes the sum of £175,000 expended 
in adding to.the plant for the purpose 
of introducing the 6d. telegram, and is, 
therefore, capital expenditure. Both 
accounts also contain a considerable ex- 
penditure, which is necessary year by 
year for extending the wires. Every 
year extensions are made in all parts of 
the country which involve a fresh ex- 
penditure upon plant. In order, there- 
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fore, to ascertain what the real cost of 
the Telegraph Service is, it would be 
necessary to deduct from the account 
any expenditure which is in the nature 
of capital expenditure. Now, if these 
deductions be made in the two years I 
speak of, and if the annual accounts 
were made out on strictly commercial 
principles, it would appear that the 
profit of 1881 was £440,000, in 1883-4 
£322,000, and for the current year end- 
ing on the 3lst of March next about 
£255,000, which would pay interest at 
the rate of not quite 2} per cent on the 
capital which has been invested by the 
State on the purchase of the telegraphs 
and on adding to the plant. It will be 
seen, therefore, that between the year 
1881 and the current year there has 
been a decrease of profit of nearly 
£200,000, and that the profit on the 
Telegraph Service is not now sufficient 
to pay 24 per cent on the capital sum of 
£11,000,000 sterling which has been 
practically expended by the State on 
the telegraphs. This considerable re- 
duction of £200,000 has been due to 
two causes; in the first place, to the 
very considerable additions to the sala- 
ries of the telegraphists and other 
officers of the Department which were 
made two or three years ago very much 
at the instance of hon. Members of the 
House, and which Mr. Fawcett con- 
sidered to be absolutely necessary ; and 
in part, also, to the fact that the cost of 
the maiutenance of the telegraphs has 
increased within the last two or three 
years, owing to the necessity of replacing 
some of the posts and other plant taken 
over by the State from the Telegraph 
Companies. The House will see, there- 
fore, that the margin of profit at the 
present time is not large, and does not 
pay full interest on the capital invested. 

should also point out that, owing to 


the depression of trade, the receipts 
have been very stationary the last two 
or three years, and that we are now 
subject to the competition of the tele- 


hone. The next point which I have to 

ring under the notice of the House is 
the effect of the present tariff for tele- 
grams, and how far it leads to unneces- 
sary and unprofitable labour to the 
Department in the transmission of su- 
perfluous and unnecessary words. Under 
the Telegraph Act of 1868 no charge 
can be made by the Department for 
addresses; and for words in the text the 
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tariff is 1s. for 20 words, and 3d. for 
every five words afterwards. Now, the 
House will see that there is no in- 
ducement whatever to senders of tele- 
grams to compress their addresses within 
reasonable limits, or to compress or 
limit the words of their text, provided 
they do not exceed 20; and the result is 
that a large number of unnecessary 
words are telegraphed. The average 
number of words in addresses is a little 
over 11, of which four are devoted to 
the name and address of the sender, and 
seven to that of the addressee; and the 
average number of words in the text is 
17—making a total average of 28. We 
differ in our method of charge from 
nearly every other country in Europe. 
Almost without exception their tariffs 
are based on payment per word, in- 
cluding the addresses, and with some 
low minimum charge ; the result is that 
there is every inducement to compress 
the words and limit the length of ad- 
dresses and text. In foreign telegrams 
sent from this country, where the charge 
is a purely word rate, the average num- 
ber of words used in addresses is five; 
in Germany it is only four, and the ave- 
rage number of words in the text of 


these foreign telegrams is also much 
below our average, the average differ- 
ence between the number of words used 
in the addresses here and the Continent 
is six, the difference between 11 and 


five. Under our system of free ad- 
dresses, there is no inducement whatever 
to limit the addresses; many firms ha- 
bitually stamp their telegrams with the 
full name of their firm, where one word 
would be quite sufficient. I received 
myself a few days ago a telegram in 
which 26 words were used in the address, 
and where six would have amply suf- 
ficed ; so that the Post Office was put to 
the trouble of telegraphing no less than 
20 unnecessary words. It is the same 
with the text of the message. Very few 
people take any pains to limit their 
words within 20, and a great many pur- 
posely fill up the 20, because they like 
to have their money’s worth. Indeed, 
it has been estimated that at least 30 or 
40 per cent of the words telegraphed 
are superfluous and unnecessary; and 
the plant of the Department and the 
time of the staff are occupied in trans- 
mitting these unnecessary words without 
any benefit to the Government or to the 
public. If the tariff were such as to 


Mfr. Shaw Lefevre 
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give inducement to compress the words 
and to cut off what is unnecessary, it is 
certain that the same plant and staff 
would transmit a greatly increased 
amount of business. The present annual 
number of inland private telegrams is 
24,000,000, and the average receipt from 
them is 13d., showing how few exceed 
20 words. A very careful estimate has 
been made of the cost of transmitting 
them; and we believe that 10d. may 
fairly be taken as the average cost of 
transmitting a telegram, without taking 
into account interest on the plant. It will 
be obvious to the House that if we were 
to reduce the rates all round by one-half, 
retaining the free address, our receipts for 
the present telegrams would be reduced 
by one-half, or about £650,000, and our 
expenses would remain the same ; while 
the increased business due to the reduc- 
tion would be carried on at a loss, and 
would mean financial ruin to the Ser- 
vice. Another suggestion is that we 
should retain free addresses, and allow 
five words in the text; but it has been 
calculated that, assuming an increase of 
30 re cent in the number of telegrams 
under this scheme, the difference to the 
Department, as compared with the pre- 
sent tariff, would be £264,000, or con- 
siderably more than the whole of the 
present margin of profit on the com- 
mercial account. This tariff, also, would 
not be very favourable to the public, 
for while it would allow any number 
of words in the address the words 
in the text would be very limited; 
and it would not be open to senders to 
economize their words in the address, in 
order to add them to the message itself. 
The fact is, that if only a small total 
number of words can be allowed for the 
minimum charge, it is the interest of 
the senders of telegrams that they 
should be allowed to economize words 
in the address, in order to add them 
to the message itself. It becomes, 
therefore, the interest both of the sender 
and the public, as well as of the Go- 
vernment, that inducement should be 
given to limit the words of the address ; 
and the only way of effecting this is to 
charge rateably for the words used both 
in the address and in the message. 
After careful consideration of all the 
various tariffs which have been sug- 
gested, I have come to the conclusion 
that of those which are within financial 
possibility, the best, both for the 
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senders of telegrams and for the De- 
artment—the one which will give the 
est return, while giving the greatest 

latitude to the sender, will be one by 

which 12 words will be given for 6d., | 
and 1d. for each additional two words, | 
this to include the words in the address, | 
free addresses being abolished. That | 
will give five words for the address, and 

seven for the text. We believe that, 

under this tariff, the average number of | 
words used in the address will be re- 
duced from 11 to five, of which one word 
only will be the average of the sender’s 
address, and four of the address of the 
receiver. In a very large number of 
cases it will be unnecessary to insert 
any address for the sender. The text 
will show clearly from whom it comes; 
in nine cases out of ten one word will 
suffice; and in the same way, though 
not in the same proportion, there will 
be great economies in the address of the 
receiver. There will also be great 
economies in the text of messages; a 
careful examination of great numbers 
of telegrams has convinced the officers 
of the Telegraph Department that 30 
or 40 per cent of the telegrams now sent 
for 1s. will in future be compressed so 
as to be sent for the minimum charge 
of 6d. Of the new business attracted 
by this low tariff, a very much larger 
proportion will be at the minimum rate. | 
It is estimated that there will be an im- | 
mediate increase of business of 30 per | 
cent. It is thus calculated that the | 
average receipts for telegrams will be | 
reduced from 13d. to 10d., and that the | 
average cost of transmitting them | 
will be reduced from 10d. to 82d., leav- 
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our great towns, and whose addresses 
require fuller description than others. 
I should be very sorry if this class 
should not receive full benefit from any 
change, and, with this view, I have 
made inquiries. At present a telegram 
costing 1s. is a rare luxury to people 
in this class. I have made inquiries at 
the principal Telegraph Offices in the 
East End of London and other parts of 
the country where the working classes 
mainly live, with a view of collecting 
reliable statistics on this point; and I 
find that, out of 24,000 telegrams, only 
167 can be attributed to persons in this 
class, or less than 4 per cent. These 
telegrams have been carefully examined ; 
156 of them were sent for ls.; of these 
71, or nearly one-half, could be com- 
pressed without any difficulty, and by 
the exercise of very ordinary intelli- 
gence, within 12 words, including their 
addresses, so as to come within the 
minimum charge of 6d. These figures 
have been carefully tested, and I have a 
Return which the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
can have if he likes, and he will see 
that what I have said is correct. The 
fact is, that the great bulk of these tele- 
grams are of the simplest character, re- 
porting the death or the illness of a 
member of the family, or reporting the 
movements of the sender, and require a 
very few words to tell their tale. I am 
convinced, from a personal examination 
of these telegrams, that the senders of 
them will derive at least their full share 
in the benefit which is to result from 
the tariff I propose, and that the 6d. 
telegram will be an immense boon to 


ing a margin of 1}d. The difference|the poorer classes of the community, 
to the Department, therefore, partly|and bring the telegraph within the 
in the shape of reduced receipts and | reach of large numbers to whom at pre- 
partly in increased staff, will be about | sent the sending of a telegram at ls. is 
£180,000 per annum, which the House | a very great luxury. I have, in conelu- 
will see will leave us but a very small} sion, to say that the measure which 
margin of profit; but it may be ex-|I propose will repeal the provisions of 
pected to improve. At all events, it | the Telegraph Act of 1868, requiring 
will cost us for the first year £180,000. | that addresses should be transmitted 
The tariff I have thus proposed is very | free of charge, and will enable the Post 
much that which was suggested two Office to charge a word rate for ad- 
years ago by a large majority of the | dresses, as well as for the text of mes- 
principal Chambers of Commerce, and, | sages. In adopting this tariff, we shall 
I think, by the hon. Member for Glasgow. ' bring our system into harmony with 
The only objection I have heard to it is | that of every other country in Europe ; 
that the abolition of free addresses may | we shall put ourselves in a position to 
tell somewhat unequally upon the poorer | meet on better terms the competition of 
classes of the community who live in| the Telephone Companies ; and we shall 
| 
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be doing the very utmost which the 
financial position of the Telegraph Ser- 
vice permits of, and we hope that the 
House will consent to adopt our scheme. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
was glad to see the development of the 
telegraph system which the right hon. 
Gentleman had indicated; but he entered 
an early protest against the proposal to 
charge for the address of the consignee. 
He failed to see how such a charge could 
be justified, because the address con- 
tained the only words which enabled the 
Post Office to perform their part of the 
contract. He was well aware that in 
some extreme cases, such as had been 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman, 
great inconvenience might be caused by 
a good many unnecessary words being in 
the address; but in the particular case 
the right hon. Gentleman had mentioned, 
he could see that the matter arose out 
of the desire on the part of the sender 
of the message to give the right hon. 
Gentleman all his titles and additions. 
He hoped, under all the circumstances, 
that this part of the scheme would 
not be pressed, although he fully ad- 
mitted that the address of the sender 
was rather a luxury. He should like 
the right hon. Gentleman to inform the 
House, also, whether the present 1s. rate 
would be retained alongside the now 
rate ? 

Dr. CAMERON said, he had listened 
to the statement of the right hon. Gen- 


tleman with considerable pleasure, al- | 


though he thought he had taken a 
gloomy view of the financial side of the 
matter. He had told them that there 
would be a loss of £180,000 during the 
first year, and he gave them to believe 
that that was a pessimist estimate ; but, 
for his part, he (Dr. Cameron) hoped 
that that amount of loss would not be 
come up to. The decreasing revenue of 
the Telegraph Department in late years 
was, to his mind, due to the fact that 
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what might be got into 13; and it was 
certainly of much more importance that 
the address of the consignee should be 
given with sufficient fulness to be tho- 
roughly intelligible, especially in the 
case of inland and cable telegrams. As 
a matter of fact, there had been three 
schemes submitted to Parliament. In 
the first place, it was proposed to allow 
the addresses both of the sender and 
the consignee ; and it was said that that 
would be an expensive scheme, costing 
the country something like £600,000. 
By the second plan it was proposed that 
the address of the sender should be 
charged, while that of the receiver 
should go free; and it was estimated 
that that would cost £64,000. And now 
there was a third scheme proposed by 
his right hon. Friend. He should have 
preferred to have that scheme which 
would be most conducive to the inte- 
rests of the public; but, of course, it was 
only to be expected that the Department 
would consider the cost. He was con- 
vinced that the business of the tele- 
graph would become much developed 
in consequence of this Bill; and when 
that was the case the public might rea- 
sonably hope for the introduction of 
‘further improvements. On the whole, 
| he thought the scheme very similar to 
| that which was shadowed forth by the 
'late Postmaster General; and he did 
| not think that anything very much better 
could have been expected. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that it would 
appear, from the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General, 
that there had been a diminution in the 
receipts from the telegraphs; but he 
(Mr. Tomlinson) was very much inclined 
| to believe that that arose from the enor- 
mous increase of the telephones. He 
did not think the Post Office were real- 
izing how these telephones were inter- 
fering with the existing system. In the 
Metropolis the telephones had been de- 








the increase under the 1s. rate had now | veloped to an enormous extent; and if 
reached its natural limit; and he be- | inquiries were made of men of business, 
lieved that by a diminution-in the cost | of the Railway Companies, and persons 
of telegrams a great increase of revenue | engaged in various commercial under- 
would be effected. He entirely approved | takings, who had been in the habit of 
of the proposal to charge a halfpenny | using the telegraphs on a large scale, 
per word rate ; but he hoped the right | it would be found that the development 
hon. Gentleman would reconsider that! of the telephones had very much dimi- 
portion of his scheme which related to | nished the telegrams. He thought the 
the address of the consignee. It would | Post Office had missed a great oppor- 
tunity in not taking up the telephones 
| 


not be very difficult to get into 12 words 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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and working them upon a large scale 
in conjunction with the telegraphs. He 
believed it would be much more bene- 
ficial to the country at large if they 
were worked by the Post Office instead 
of by private Companies. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the scheme as a whole. 
He would suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General that 
there were two ways in which he might 
overcome the difficulty which appeared 
to confront him in regard to the ques- 
tion of addresses. One was to adopt 
a system of counting numbers as a word. 
For instance, in such an address as 
“241, Euston Road,” the ‘‘ 241” might 
be counted as one word only. In the 
next place, they might adopt the sys- 
tem now followed in regard to cable- 
grams, and permit the address of the 
sender to be registered. He did not 
know whether that was the case in re- 
ference to inland telegrams ; but, if not, 
he thought it ought to be made a ne- 
cessary complement of the present 
scheme. The registration of the name 
would probably take away a certain pro- 
portion of money from the telegraphic 
revenue; but it might be made up by 
charging a small fee for registration. At 
present, he believed, a fee of a guinea 
was charged for the registration of a 
name in connection with cablegrams, and 
the same plan might be adopted in re- 
gard to the telegraphs. Then, again, the 
work of telegraphing would be much faci- 
litated if a considerable change were made 
in the names of the streets in the Metro- 
oe At present there were a large num- 

er of streets with duplicate names, such 
as Oxford Street, King Street, Queen 
Street, Lansdowne Road, &c. To this 
fact might frequently be traced the diffi- 
culty of finding an address. So far as 
the mere number of words contained in 
a telegram was concerned, he could say, 
from personal experience, that there 
was nothing more easy than to cut down 
a telegram of 30 words to one of 10. 
The art of condensation, however, was 
only acquired by training and practice ; 
but in future it would be largely stimu- 
lated by the fact that people would find 
they saved money by it. When people 
had to pay 1s. for 20 words they were 
inclined to think that it would be im- 
possible to get full value for their money 
unless they put in the full 20 words, and 
made the address as long as possible. 
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As a rule, under the existing system, the 
Post Office officials were put to from 20 
to 30 per cent more trouble than was 
necessary. Although he was not alto- 
gether satisfied with the scheme of the 
Government, he was inclined to think 
that it might be made to work well. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought there 
was considerable force in the objection 
that under the new scheme, with the ad- 
dresses charged for, the sender of 20- 
word telegrams would be placed at some 
disadvantage as senbdans: 5 with the posi- 
tion in which they stood under the pre- 
sent system. Under the Is. rate the 
addresses of the sender and receiver 
were allowed to pass free, and the tele- 
gram itself might consist of 20 words. 
But in future, if the same individual 
wished to send 20 words, and the ad- 
dresses contained six additional words, 
he would be a sufferer under the present 
scheme, and would have to pay ls. 1d. 
instead of ls. He believed that, as a 
matter of fact, the address of the sender 
and receiver usually required 10 words, 
and therefore the sender of a 1s. tele- 
gram would have to pay his 1s. for 14 
words instead of 20. He thought it 
should be optional on the part of the 
public whether they selected the 1s. rate 
or the 6d. rate. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he did 
not think it would be possible to keep 
up the two scales of charges together. 
The hon. Member was quite right in 
saying that the sender of a 1s. telegram 
would be under a slight disadvantage 
under the new system as compared with 
the old. But the disadvantage would 
be very slight indeed. It was antici- 
pated that the addresses would be re- 
duced, on the average, to five words; 
and, assuming that to be the case, as 
24 words were allowed instead of 20 for 
ls. the sender of the telegram would be 
a sufferer to the extent of one word. 
He was prepared to admit that the com- 
petition of the telephone had had some 
effect already upon the Telegraph Ser- 
vice. The receipts from the telegraphs 
had been very stationary during the last 
two years, partly owing to the depression 
of trade, and partly from the competition 
of the telephone. The telegraph receipts 
had lately been decreasing, although 
there had been no decrease in the num- 
ber of telegrams. It was hoped, how-» 
ever, that by the reduction of charge 
which was now proposed a more favour- 
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able return would be obtained. In reply 
to the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor) he might say that 
the question of the numbers included 
in the addresses was under considera- 
tion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Saaw Lerevre and Mr. Hresert. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY RE- 
DISTRIBUTION BILL. 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Solicitor General 
Sor Ireland.) 
[prt 105.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Redistribution of the Con- 
stabulary Force). 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
moved an Amendment to provide that 
the Lord Lieutenant should redistribute 
the Force every three instead of every 
five years. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, at the beginning of line 8, to leave 
out “‘ five,” and insert ‘‘ three.’’—(Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman.) 

Question, ‘‘ That ‘three* be there in- 
serted,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 2 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 


Mr. SEXTON moved to insert the 
following new Clause :— 

“A Return shall be laid before both Houses 
of Parliament one clear month before every 
such distribution, giving the number of ser- 
geants and constables proposed to be distributed 
as a free quota for each county, city, or town 
specified in the Schedule to the said Act of 1865, 
and for the City of Londonderry.” 


The hon. Member said the object of the 
clause was to secure that on every occa- 
sion on which the Lord Lieutenant re- 
distributed the Force the House of 
Commons should have an opportunity 
of expressing an opinion upon it. The 
result of knowing beforehand what the 
Government proposed to do would pro- 
bably be a saving of time. 

New Clause (Return to be laid before 
Parliament)—( Mr. Sexton, )—brought up, 
and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
remarked that the clause moved by the 
hon. Member had not been placed u 
the Paper, and he had consequently fad 
no opportunity of knowing exactly what 
it was. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would read it 
again if the right hon. Gentleman 
wished. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that was not necessary; but, as 
the clause had not been placed upon the 
Paper, he would suggest that it should 
be brought up upon the Report. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had no objec- 
tion to take that course. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday 13th April. 


EGYPTIAN LOAN.—REPORT. 


Resolution [March 27] reported, and 
agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
upon the said Resolution.” —( d/r. Chan: 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 


Str R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
had no objection to the Motion for leave 
to bring in a Bill, which was a mere 
matter of form; but he would like to 
say a word or two upon another matter 
which was of very great importance. 
The Prime Minister had stated that he 
wished to obtain a definitive vote from 
the House upon the question of the loan 
before the Easter Recess. He had now 
obtained that vote, and he (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) now wished to appeal 
to the Government, when the Bill 
founded upon the Resolution was 
brought in, not to press it to any further 
stage until such time as the House 
might reasonably be expected to be full 
of Members. He understood that the 
Government proposed that the second 
reading should be taken on Thursday 
week, the day on which the House would 
re-assemble after Easter. That he 
thought would be a very unsatisfactory 
arrangement. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 31st March, 1885. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.] — Private Biirs (by Order) — 
Second Reading—Clapham and City Subway * ; 
King’s Cross, Charing Cross, and Waterloo 
Subway * ; Mossley Improvement * ; Weston- 
super-Mare, Clevedon, and Portishead Tram- 
ways* Whitehaven Town and Harbour*; 
Worcester; and Broom Railway (No. 2).* 

Pustic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) 
(No. 4) * [116]; Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 5)* [117]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor 
Law) (No. 6)* [118] ; Local Government 
Provisional Orders ( Poor Law) (No. 7)* 
[119]; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 2) * [120]; Egyptian Loan * [122]. 

First Reading—Telegraph Acts Amendment * 

121}. 

sheet Reading —Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Poor Law) (No. 2)* [107]; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) 
(No. 3) * [108]. 


QUESTION. 


—o——. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND) — THE 
RIOTS AT DERRY—FIRING AT A 
PROCESSION. 


Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the faet that, during and after the 
Nationalist procession on St. Patrick’s 
Day passing over the walls of Derry 
City, shots were fired by some of the 

rocessionists, on two different occasions 
in the day, in the direction of foot 
passengers, who on the second occasion 
consisted of little children; whether the 
name of a person alleged to be one of 
the offenders was communicated to the 
police many days since; and, whether 
any steps have been or will be taken for 
the prosecution of the alleged offender ? 

Mr. O’BRIEN: Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers I would ask the 
Chief Secretary if the newspaper organ 
of the hon. Member for Derry, The Lon- 
donderry Sentinel, on whose statement 
his Question is founded, is not the same 
paper condemed in this House by the 
ex-Chief Secretary (Mr. Trevelyan) for 
a gross attack on Mr. Justice Murphy, 
who sentenced the Apprentice Boy 
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Doherty to eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour for shooting and 
wounding with a revolver on the occa- 
sion of Tord Mayor Dawson’s visit; 
whether Zhe Londonderry Standard, the 
recognized Government organ in Derry, 
edited by a distinguished Presbyterian 
Professor, member of the Royal Uni- 
versity Senate, has put on record of St. 
Patrick’s Day celebration in Derry the 
following criticism, namely :— 

“ It is well known that we do not approve of 
Party age ea in any form, owing to the 
unkindly feelings that they tend to excite in 
the general community. Butif such things are 
to be, it is only right to express the almost 
universal feeling that nothing of the kind could 
have been better conducted than that which 
traversed the city and passed along the Walls 
on Tuesday last. That a procession consisting 
of from ten to twenty thousand men, with 
bands and flags and symbols, could pass along 
the street at a time when public feeling is so 
easily excited, without giving offence or taking 
offence, is eminently creditable to all who took 
part in it.”’ 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have no knowledge of what appeared 
in the Londonderry newspapers, and I 
have as little knowledge of the source 
from which the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Lewis) derives his information. 
With regard to the Question of the hon. 
Member, I have to say that the Consta- 
bulary were informed that a man had 
fired off his revolver in the street at a 
time when there were children there; 
but it was not stated that the children 
were fired at. The witness declined to 
swear, an information; but the police 
have summoned the man who is alleged 
to have fired, and they have also sum- 
moned the informant as a witness. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CLERK 
OF THE PEACE, CO. DONEGAL— 
ALLEGED ABSTRACTION OF PUB- 
LIC RECORDS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, during the term of office of 
the present Clerk of the Peace in the 
county of Donegal, or that of his im- 
mediate predecessor his father, and to 
whom he was assistant, a number of 
public records have been made away 
with from the Peace Office in Lifford ; 
and, whether the attention of the Go- 
vernment has been called thereto, and 
what steps they intend to take in the 
matter ? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The records of the Peace Office at Done- 
gal are not, and never were, under the 
control of the Government. I under- 
stand a question has arisen with regard 
to the custody of certain documents 
alleged to have been deposited in this 
office in 1847; but the present clerk, 
who was appointed in 1872, states that 
no records have been made away with 
in his time. I believe the Lieutenant 
of the County, as Oustos Rotulorum, is 
the legal keeper of the records of the 
Peace Office. 


POST OFFICE—IRREGULAR DELI- 
VERIES AT WEST BROMPTON. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he has received com- 
plaints of letters misdelivered and gone 
astray in connection with the post office 
at 262, Fulham Road, West Brompton ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said: About four months since it was 
found that some circulars which had 

assed through the Post Office at 262, 

ulham Road, West Brompton, were 
delayed in delivery. These irregulari- 
ties were brought home to an auxiliary 
postman, who was proceeded against at 
the Hammersmith Police Court, on the 
18th of December last, and sentenced to 
pay a fine and costs, or to suffer 14 days’ 
imprisonment. No further irregularities 
connected with the office in question 
have since been brought to my notice. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether in future Reports of the Com- 
missioners of National Education in 
Ireland a Return will be given contain- 
ing information similar to that contained 
in a Paper printed by order of this 
House on 27th May, 1884, viz., a Re- 
turn of the attendances made by each 
Commissioner at the ordinary or special 
meetings of the Board; the dates of 
such meetings; and the names of Com- 
missioners present on each occasion, 
&c.; and, whether he can assure this 
House that the attendance of the several 
members of the Board is satisfactory to 
Her Majesty’s Government, or in any 
degree commensurate with the import- 
ance of the charge committed to the care 
of the Commissioners ? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
The proposal in the first part of this 
Question is one which so obviously con- 
cerns the Commissioners of Education 
themselves, that until I have had an 
opportunity of learning their views re- 
garding it I can make no statement 
whatever on the subject. I understand 
the Commissioners will consider the 
matter at their meeting to-day. As re- 
gards the general question, the Return 
quoted by the hon. Member shows that 
on no occasion during the year to which 
it relates did the attendunce of Commis- 
sioners fall short of the number neces- 
sary to constitute a quorum, and the 
Government have no reason to suppose 
this state of affairs is other than the 
normal one. Speaking for the present 
Government, I can assure the hon. Mem- 
ber that in filling up any vacancies on 
the Board one of the main considerations 
we have in view is the ability of the 
gentleman selected to give a satisfactory 
attendance at the Board. 

Mr. SEXTON asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware that there were 
40 ordinary meetings of the Board held 
during the year; whether a large num- 
ber of them were attended by only three 
members, and several by only two; and 
if the Government considered these at- 
tendances satisfactory ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
I have looked into the Return, and I 
have nothing to add. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
How many assistant teachers were in 
the service of the National Education 
Board (Ireland) on the 31st December 
1883, whose places, if vacated, could not 
be filled under the average at present 
required for assistants ?. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I understand the number was 676. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION — 
APPEALS IN CO. KERRY. 


Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he is aware of the serious in- 
convenience caused to a large number 
of tenants in the county of Kerry by the 
great delay in the hearing of appeals 
from the decisions of the Bub-Ooeneis- 
sions; whether, at the last sitting of 
the Head Commission in Killarney, not 
a single case from the Unions of Tralee. 
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and Killarney was heard, though a 
great many have been pending for two 
years; whether the tenants concerned, 
in a large number of these cases, at-' 
tended with their witnesses at Killarney’ 
for more than a week at great expense ; 
whether a promise made by Judge 
0’Hagan to hold another sitting in Kil-' 
larney early in the summer has not been 
kept, inasmuch as the official list of 
fixtures up to August makes no reference ' 
to Kerry; and, whether a remedy will 
be provided for this state of things, 
which presses so hardly on the tenants ? | 
Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: | 
I have just received a telegram from the 
Land Commissioners, which I will read | 
in reply to this Question— 
“Tt is the case that the Land Commissioners | 
were unable from want of time to finish the | 
cases listed for hearing at Killarney at the last | 
sitting there in December, and the cases from 
the Unions of Tralee and Killarney remained 
unheard. Only two of the cases from these | 
Unions had been pending for two years at the | 
date of the last sitting. ‘I'he Commissioners, as | 
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sional Crown Solicitor for Kilkenny re- 
sides in Dublin. It was no part of the 
conditions of his appointment that he 
should reside in hiscounty. Like every 
other Sessional Crown Solicitor, he is 
only paid the actual travelling expenses 
incurred by him within his county when 
on special duty—that is, duty other than 
attendance at Quarter Sessions. He is 
not paid his expenses for going to Kil- 
kenny. The Attorney General informs 
me that the duties are efficiently dis- 
charged, and that he sees no reason to 
alter the conditions of the appoint- 
ment. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the Government will introduce into 
their Registration (Ireland) Bill a pro- 
vision to oblige objectors (to the right of 
claimants) to specify the ground of their 

bjection ; also a provision to cast the 





a rule, put at the end of the list the districts onus of proof on the objector to a 
nearest to the place of sitting, so that if a post- | claimant or voter, and to render liable 


mement of some of the cases should become | . eee 
inevitable the least degree of inconvenience | toa penalty in respect to each objection 


may be occasioned. They, therefore, think it | proved to be groundless ; and, what pro- 
improbable that tenants and their witnesses vision will be made in view of the decla- 
from places so accessible as the Unions of| rations of clerks of unions in Ireland 


Tralee and Killarney remained in the town of | that the time allowed by present arrange- 


Killarney for a week with the witnesses. Mr. 
Justice O'Hagan did not promise to hold an- 
other sitting in Killarney early in the summer. 
The official list of hearings fixed in the several | 


' ments for preparations of the new regis- 
| ters is wholly insufficient ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 


parts of Ireland up to August referred to in the! The hon. Member is no doubt aware 


Question had been issued before the Killarney | that thé Irish :Governmiat are anuions 
sitting in December took place, and have since | hat th a ts of the Regi 
remained unchanged. What Mr. Justice | tat the amendments of the Kegistra- 


O’Hagan did say was that the Commissioners | tion Law suggested in the first part of 
would, after having gone through the hearings | his Question should be extended to Ire- 


at the several places named in the list, go in | 
August and hear the cases not heard in the | 
County Kerry, and this the Commissioners in- | 
tend to do, though it may encroach upon the | 
vacation.” 


land, and that in 1883 they brought in 
a Bill accordingly, which, however, did 
not become law, although it was carried 
| through this House. The present Regis- 


P ye | tration Bill was introduced with a view 
LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE | of facilitating the arrangements for the 
CROWN SOLICITOR, CO. KILKENNY. | next revision, and I fear that its passage 
Mr. HARRINGTON asked Mr. Soli- | would be imperilled by the introduction 
citor General for Ireland, Is it a fact | of a clause which might fairly be ex- 
that the Sessional Crown Solicitor for! pected to lead to much opposition. If 
Kilkenny resides in Dublin, and is paid the Registration Bill passes on an early 
his travelling expenses for attending to date, and the local officials commence 
the duties of his office in Kilkenny, | their preliminary proceedings without 
whether on ordinary or special occasions; delay, and exercise a reasonable dili- 
and, whether the duties would be more | gence, they ought to be able, in the 
efficiently performed if the said Crown | opinion of the Government, to complete 
Solicitor resided in his district; and, if | the registration within the time limited 
so, whether Mr. Attorney General will | by law. 
permit the present practice to continue? Mr. HARRINGTON: The Question 
Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror | of my hon. Friend refers to the state of 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): The Ses-| the law in Ireland, whereby every per- 
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son entitled to the franchise may be 
compelled to come up to prove his claim ; 
and I would ask whether, having re- 
te to the fact that at the approaching 

evision Sessions the registry will be 
doubled, the right hon. Gentleman does 
not consider it necessary to introduce 
some provision for putting an end to 
that anomalous condition of things? 
Does the right hon. Gentleman think 
it will be carrying out the Franchise 
Act to leave it in the power of any 
person in Ireland to oblige every single 
claimant to come up to prove his claim ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the intention of the Government 
was that a General Election should take 
place in the early autumn, and in order 


to provide for that it was necessary to | 
pass,the Bill without delay. It would | 
not be possible to pass the Bill in time | 
if any debatable matter were included | 


in it. 
Mr. HARRINGTON : The right hon. | 


{COMMONS} 











POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
SMALL-POX—RE-VACCINATION AS A 
PREVENTIVE. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther the statement in the pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘ Facts concerning Vaccination,” 
sanctioned by his Department, that— 

‘*None of the nurses at any of the London 
small-pox hospitals who have been duly re. 


vaccinated before entering on their duties have 
ever caught small-pox,”’ 


‘is accurate ; whether the Department is 


aware that at Stockwell Hospital, in 
1877, three nurses, at Fulham Hospital 
three nurses at one time, and four at 
a later period, at Deptford Hospital 
one, within eight days after re-vaccina- 
tion, were all attacked with small-pox; 
whether he is aware that at Halifax 
Hospital, in 1881, the matron and a 
nurse, at Sheffield Hospital the medical 
officer and a nurse, at Lewes Fever 
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Gentleman does not understand my | Hospital, 1881, a nurse, all contracted 
Question. I may remind him that at | small-pox after re-vaccination ; whether 
the approaching Revision Sessions the | he is aware that Dr. Bakewell, of the 
number on the register will practically | Trinidad Hospital, took the disease after 
be doubled. 'gix re-vaccinations; whether it is the 
Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member | custom to employ, as nurses, as many 
is only entitled to ask a Question, which | as possible who have suffered small- 
he is not doing now. | pox; and, whether he will restrain such 
Mr. HARRINGTON: I am asking a | statements from being published with 
Question, Mr. Speaker. I am asking | the sanction, in any degree, of his De- 
the Chief Secretary whether, having re- | partment ? 
gard to the fact that the constituencies; Mr.GEORGE RUSSELL: The Board 
in Ireland will be practically doubled, | are aware of the statement alluded to, 
nay trebled, at the approaching Revision | and, while they have no reason to doubt 
Sessions, the right hon. Gentleman | that it is substantially accurate, they 
thinks that the intention of the Fran- | admit that it might have been more 
chise Act will be carried out if he leaves | guardedly expressed. As regards the 
untouched the anomalous condition of | Stockwell Hospital, it appears from the 
the law by which every person entitled | report of the medical superintendent in 
to be placed on the list of voters may be | 1882 that four cases of small-pox had 
arbitrarily compelled to come up to occurred among the staff since 1876, 








prove his claim ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The hon. Member can suggest any 
Amendment which will secure the object 
he has in view, and at the same time 
will not delay the Bill. The Govern- 
ment will be prepared to give it every 
consideration. 

Mr. SEXTON said, clauses would be 
proposed in Committee. Was it true 
that the Solicitor General for Ireland 
had stated to a company of barristers 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to go to the country on November 
15th ? 

[No reply. | 
Mr. Harrington 


| three of which were very mild, and one 
severe; but in that case the infection 
'was believed to have been contracted 
before the officer came on duty. At 
Fulham Hospital we are aware that four 
nurses had slight attacks, which occurred 
a few days after they entered the hos- 
| pital, and in each case the disease ran 
' concurrently with re-vaccination. At the 
Deptford Hospital there was one case— 
the disease was incubating at the time 
of re-vaccination. As regards the Hali- 
fax Hospital, the hon. Member was in- 
formed by the late President of the 
Board in May, 1881, that a small-pox 
| patient was sent to the fever hospital, 
i 
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and that the matron and staff were 
strongly urged to be vaccinated, but 
they refused. The matron three weeks 
afterwards showed symptoms of the 
disease, and on the day following four 
of the nurses were vaccinated; but in| 
one case small-pox showed itself in two 
days, and in another in four days. They 
were, therefore, under the influence of 
the disease when the vaccination took 
place. We have no information at pre- 
sent as to the Sheffield Hospital, but we 
are making inquiry with regard to it. | 
With respect to the Lewes Hospital, it | 
is to be inferred from the report of the | 
medical officer of health that the re- | 
vaccination was not performed until the | 
nurse had contracted small-pox. We 
have no information as to Dr. Bakewell, 
of the Trinidad Hospital. We believe 


it is not the general custom in the hos- | 
pitals of the Metropolitan Asylums | 


Board to employ nurses who have had 
small-pox. From the report of the 
medical superintendent of the Fulham 
Hospital in March, 1882, it appeared 
that at Fulham 42 out of a staff of 295 
had had small-pox, at Stockwell 16 out 
of 340, and at Deptford 20 out of 265. 
The Board are quite willing to bring 
under the attention of the National 
Health Society the particular cases to 
which attention has been drawn. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
HARDMAN, J.P., NEWTOWN. 
STEWART. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether, in a case against Richard 
Montgomery, gamekeeper to Mr. E. 'T. 
Hardman, J.P., lately heard at the 
Newtownstewart Petty Sessions, a ser- 
geant and a constable swore that while 
they were engaged in seizing the con- 
tents of an illicit still-house, Mont- 
gomery presented a loaded double- 
barrelled gun at the sergeant, who 
closed with him and succeeded, after a 


struggle, in disarming and handcuffing | 


him; whether Montgomery’s employer, 
Mr. Hardman, J.P. presided at the 
hearing of the case, and, from his place 
on the Bench, gave Montgomery a cha- 
racter for truthfulness, whereupon the 
Bench dismissed the case ; and, whether 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland has had 
his attention drawn to this mode of deal- 
ing with such a charge, and to the con- 


duct of Mr. Hardman in presiding at the 
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hearing of a criminal charge against his 
employé, and offering testimony from 
the Bench in behalf of the accused ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
This Question assumes a state of facts 
at variance with that appearing on the 
Reports furnished to me. It appears 
Mr. Hardman did give Montgomery 
a character whilst occupying the chair, 
and in doing so I think he showed some 
indiscretion; but as he did not further 
interfere during the hearing of the case, 
and took no part in the adjudication 
upon it, there are not sufficient grounds 
for referring the matter to the Lord 
Chancellor. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) — BOARDS OF 
| CONSERVATORS—FREE FISHING 
| LICENCES. 

Mr. O'BRIEN asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, Whether it is legal 
‘for a Board of Fishery Conservators to 
jissue rod licences free; and, if so, in 
| virtue of what statute and section ? 
| Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 

IRELAND (Mr. Waker): Boards of 
|Conservators are not under the control 
of the Government. It seems to me 
| questionable whether they are not bound 
_ to account in their funds for the duty on 
all licences issued by them, whether 
money passed or not. Iam not aware 
' how they act under such circumstances, 
and we have no authority to inquire. 
Mr. O’BRIEN asked for a distinct 
statement as to whether the practice 
: was illegal ? 
' Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Wa ker): That seems 
| to depend on a state of facts of which I 
have no knowledge. 
| Mr. CALLAN: As Chairman of the 
| Committee now inquiring into this mat- 
| ter, is not the hon. and learned Gentle- 
/Inan aware that these licences are not 
| legal unless the Board of Conservators 
| account for the amount of licences with 
their clerk ? 


[No reply. } 


FISHERY BOARD (IRELAND) — PAY- 
MENT OF COASTGUARDSMEN EM. 
PLOYED ON SPECIAL DUTY. 

| Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Secre- 
| tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
| Whether it is a fact that the Irish In- 

spectors of Fisheries employed a number 
| of Coastguards on special duty towards 
| the latter end of last year and the begin- 


2N 2 





ning of this year; that the men so em- 
ployed necessarily had to travel in many 
cases long distances at their own ex- 
pense; and that, since they furnished 
heir accounts of expenses in the usual 
manner and with the usual sanction and 
approval of their officers, they have not 
been paid the amounts due to them by 


the Irish Fishery Department; and, if 


such is the case, will he give the neces- 
sary instructions that the said accounts 
be paid to these poor men forthwith, and 
state the reasons, if any, why the pay- 
ment of these accounts, due long since, 
have been so withheld ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
My attention was first called to this 
matter by the Question of the hon. 
Member. I regret to find that there has 
been delay in settling these claims ; but 
I understand they are now being paid. 
I have been unable to obtain a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the delay, but I 
have given orders which I hope will 
prevent its recurrence. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY CATALOGUE. | 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, How long it is since the public 
have been unable to obtain a Catalogue 
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! which raise questions which are matters 
| of opinion, and could in any case hardly 
be answered within the limits usually 
| assigned toa reply in this House. 
| Mr. M‘COAN: I must really press 
‘my Question on the noble Lord. It is 
| one of fact. Is an existing Treaty, to 
which Her Majesty’s Government were 
| parties some years ago, now in force or 
(not? It is a simple question of fact, and 
/no opinion which the noble Lord can 
/express can affect a question of Inter- 
national Law. I must ask for an answer, 
“Tes” of “Re. 
| [No reply. ] 
| Mr. RAIKES asked the Under Se- 
\eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any instructions which might 
have been sent to Her Majesty’s Repre- 
| sentative at Constantinople with respect 
to the signature of the Convention by 
Turkey and any Correspondence or tele- 
grams on the subject would be commu- 
nicated to the House in the next Papers 
| presented ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I cannot reply to that Question without 
having previously communicated with 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 


| 











at the National Gallery, and if there is | 
any probability of Sir William Burton | 
finishing the new one in time for the | 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — 
EDUCATION GRANTS. 


Mr. LODER asked the Vice Presi- 





summer visitors. ? | 


Mr. HIBBERT: The abridged cata- 
logue of the foreign schools has been 
revised from time to time, and is now 
on sale, as is also that of the British 
and modern pictures. The larger cata- 
logue of the foreign schools is now under 
revision; but as my hon. Friend has not 
allowed me time to communicate with 
Sir Frederick Burton, I cannot say when 
the new edition may be expected to 
appear. 


ENGLAND AND TURKEY—THE ANGLO- 
TURKISH CONVENTION. 

Mr. M‘OOAN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
is regarded by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as being still in force ; or whether, 
like Article 11 of the Treaty of Paris, it 
was intended to be only provisional and 
not permanent ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I cannot undertake at a few hours’ No- 
tice to go into the matters brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member’s inquiry, 


Mr, Callan 


dent of the Committee of Council, At 
|what time Education Grants are due, 

and at what average time after inspection 
and report the Grants due ought actually 
to be paid ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The grant is con- 
| ditionally due at the end of the school 
|year. The grant ought to be paid 
within a month after the inspection of 
the school, provided that the returns and 
| information furnished by the managers 
‘are complete. Any delay generally 

arises from the fact that the managers 
| have omitted to supply some information 
|which is required to satisfy the con- 
‘ditions of the Code. Special instructions 
have lately been issued to expedite the 
payments. 





SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Judge of the Court of 
Probate has forwarded any Letter and 

Memorandum to the Irish Executive, 
\ 
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relative to the parts of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature (Ireland) Bill affect- | 
ing the Court over which he presides; | 
and, whether he will lay such Letter | 
and Memorandum upon the Table? In | 

utting the Question the right hon. and 
exe. Gentleman said he hoped the 
Bill would not be taken on the first day 
the House re-assembled. He would like 
an assurance that it would not be taken 
until, at all events, a week after the 
House re-assembled. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes, Sir; I have received a letter and 
memorandum from the Judge, and they 
are at present under consideration. I 
will see whether they can be laid upon 
the Tahle of the House. I cannot say 
when the Bill will be taken, but there is 
no intention to take it the first day the 
House re-assembles. 


LAW AND POLICE—BOY ACROBATS. 

Sm JOHN KENNAWAY asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
directed to a letter in Zhe Pall Hall 
Gazette of Saturday last, which stated 
that boys performing in the circus called 
“Ginnette’s’’ were trained to perform 
their feats surrounded by men holding 
whips, who, each time they failed, lashed 
them severely, till sometimes their backs 
were one mass of blood; and, whether 
he would institute an inquiry as to the 
truth of this statement, and, if possible, 
have a stop put to such revolting 
cruelty ? 

Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to a Letter, signed G. Napier Whitting- 
ham, in Zhe Hall Mall Gazette of 28th 
March, detailing certain cruelties prac- 
tised upon children by trainers and 
managers of a travelling circus known 
as ‘‘ Ginnette’s Circus ;’’ and, if he will 
take steps to ascertain whether these 
statements are correct, with a view of 
instituting proceedings to prevent their 
occurrence ¢ 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
afraid there is hardly substance enough | 
in the Questions to warrant an official | 
inquiry. A gentleman writes to the| 
newspapers to say that a friend of his | 
was told by somebody else that some-. 
thing happened, not now, but at some | 
former time. In reality the information | 
comes to me at fourth hand, and I can-_ 
not set about an inquiry. If my hon. | 
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Friends will. vouch for the story them- 
selves, or will give me some foundation 
for it, I will make an inquiry. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES: I will repeat my 
Question when the House re-assembles. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT : There 
is no use in repeating the Question un- 
less the hon. Member gives me some 
more information on the subject. 


ARMY—LONGFORD BARRACKS. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘OARTHY asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther, in reply to a memorial from the 
Town Commissioners of Longford, ask- 
ing to have Longford made head-quar- 
ters for a Cavalry regiment, he stated 
that, owing to Departmental arrange- 
ments, this could not be done at that 
time, but that Longford should continue 
to be the head-quarters of the County 
Militia, and also a station for a troop of 
Cavalry and for Infantry; and, whether 
it is now proposed to take away the 
Militia from Longford this year during 
the period for training, thereby leading 
to the consequence that the wives and 
families depending on these men, who 
are, for the most part, drawn from the 
labouring classes, may be thrown upon 
the local rates or on public and private 
charities for support ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I must refer the hon. Member to my 
reply on the 24th of November last, in 
which I stated that the General Officer 
commanding in Ireland had no occasion, 
under present circumstances, for Cavalry 
at Longford. The stations of troops 
must depend upon military necessities. 
The Militia battalions are trained by 
turns at the Curragh camp; and this 
year the turn falls to the Longford 
Militia battalion, now known as the 
6th Battalion Rifle Brigade. Its head- 
quarters remain at Longford for ordi- 
nary purposes. 


EGYPT (THE MILITARY EXPEDITION) 
—THE CAMEL CORPS. 

Grenerat OWEN WILLIAMS asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther he will state, with regard to the 
Camel Corps which formed the principal 
portion of Sir Herbert Stewart’s force 
at Abu Klea, how many are now fit for 
duty; how many have been killed, 
wounded, and invalided ; and, how many 
are in hospital; and, whether he can 
give the number of camels now in pos- 
session of this force ? 


i 
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THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: | 
The latest Return of the strength of the 
Camel Corps is dated at Gubat on Feb- | 
ruary 1. The numbers at that date, 
exclusive of men absent from any cause, 
but including the sick present, were 
‘58 officers and 987 non-commissioned 
officers and men. The total casualties 
reported were—killed, died of wounds, 
and missing:—seven officers and 95 
non-commissioned officers and men; 
wounded :—11 officers and 141 non- 
commissioned officers and men. The 
number of sick absent on the Ist of 
‘February was 154. The number of 
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EGYPT—ZEBEHR PASHA. 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, By whom the warrant for the 


‘arrest of Zebehr Pasha was signed ? 


Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Zebehr Pasha was arrested by the 


British Military Authorities in Egypt 


with the previous sanction of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. I am not aware 
that any warrant was issued. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—CASE 
OF SERGEANT DELANEY. 





Mr. BARRY asked the Chief Secre- 
| tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
THE MAGISTRACY ([RELAND)—BAILIE- | Tf he has yet received a report from the 

BOROUGH PETTY SESSIONS. Inspector General of Constabulary as to 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- , the course taken in the case of Sergeant 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, | Delaney, Royal Irish Constabulary of 
Is he aware that at the Petty Sessions | Newtownbarry? 
of Bailieborough, on the 17th of March,| Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
John Clarke, aged 75 years, was sen- | The Inspector General has carefully eon- 
tenced by the presiding magistrates, on | sidered this matter. He is of opinion 
a charge of drunkenness, to imprison- | that Sergeant Delaney acted with over 
ment for one month with hard labour, | zeal and absence of judgment in this 
without the option of a fine; and, whe-| case, and that he did not possess the 
ther he is prepared to recommend aj local knowledge he should have had to 
mitigation of the punishment ? deal with it properly. He further thinks 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : | that this was clearly a case in which the 
John Clarke was sentenced, as stated, to| Sergeant was bound to have made 
‘a month’s imprisonment. A Memorial | inquiry before acting in the summary 
was presented to the Lord Lieutenant, | and precipitate manner he did. How- 
and His Excellency ordered his dis-| ever, as no improper motive or intention 
charge on the payment of a fine of 20s. | has been attributed to the Sergeant, 

who is a man of long service and previous 
LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE good conduct, the Inspector General 
TUBBERCURRY PRISONERS. | thinks that, in addition to his removal 
Mr. SEXTON asked Mr. Solicitor | from Newtownbarry, which has taken 
General for Ireland, Whether, in the | place, it will be sufficient to admonish 
cases of the Tubbercurry prisoners, ar- | and caution him as to his future con- 
rested 31st March 1884, and discharged | duct, and to inform him that should 
from custody on 11th November 1884, | he again act so indiscreetly, and with so 
on entry of nolle prosequi by the Crown, | little tact and judgment, he cannot be 
‘the expenses of the accused and wit- | considered as fit to retain his rank of 
nesses for the defence have not yet been | Sergeant. 
paid ; what has been done in the matter | 
since, as announced in the House some | EGYPT—THE CONVENTION. 
months ago, it was taken out of the’ Mr. M‘COAN asked the Under Se- 
hands of the Crown Solicitor for Sligo, cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
and referred for attention to the Crown | there is any, and what, truth in the 
and Treasury Solicitor for Ireland ; and, | reported statement that the Sultan was 
will these costs be now discharged ? | induced to become a party to the recent 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror | Egyptian Convention under threat from 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker): As this| Lord Granville that, if he refused, the 

Question only appeared to-day, I have , payment of the Egyptian tribute to the 
not had time to ascertain whether the | Porte would be stopped ? 
costs have been paid or taxed. I shall! Lorn EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 


camels is not given. 


“inquire into the matter when I go to! As stated a few days ago by the Prime 
| Minister, the signature of the Declara- 


Dublin. 
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tion and Convention relating to Egyptian, dented state of affairs in that quarter of 
finance by the Ambassador of the Otto-| the world ? 
man Porte was delayed owing to amis-| Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
understanding, but that misunderstand- In reply to the Question of the right 
ing being now removed, and the signa-| hon. Gentleman, as well as to that of 
ture having taken place, there would be| which my hon. Friend the Member for 
no public advantage in entering into the Bedford has given me private Notice, I 
confidential communications which may may state that no notification has been 
have passed between Her Majesty’s received by Her Majesty’s Government 
Government and the Porte. | from the French Government that France 
Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: I) has declared war with China. In regard 
wish to ask whether these menaces, | to the latter portion of my hon. Friend’s 
which we understand were used to the; Question, I have to state that I have in 
Porte on this question, were used with | substance nothing to add to the expla- 
the view of obtaining allies for this nation given in “another place” by 
country in the case of a possible Euro-! Lord Granville on the 23rd of February, 
ean war? | when he stated that the blockade of 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Is it Formosa could not be recognized as a 
not a fact that Ministers in this House | pacific blockade, but only asa belligerent 
have stated, in regard to the tribute to| blockade, and that Her Majesty’s Go- 
be paid by Egypt to the Porte, that it) vernment had also recognized the bel- 
was one of the preferential charges upon | ligerent right of France to search neutral 
the Egyptian Revenue? If so, how do/| vessels on the high sea for contraband 
they reconcile that statement made here | of war. I stated on March 16, in reply 
with the menaces made at Constanti-|to my hon. Friend the Member for 
nople? Or do the Government say one | Greenock (Mr. Sutherland), that Her 
thing in this House and another at|Majesty’s Government had protested 
Constantinople ? | against rice being treated generally as 
| No reply.] ‘contraband of war, irrespective of its 
| ultimate destination; but the legality of 
FRANCE AND CHINA—THE HOSTILI- | seizures by belligerents of articles alleged 
TIES—INTERNATIONAL LAW — CON. to be contraband of war, is a question 
TRABAND OF WAR—RICE. to be decided, in the first instance, by 
Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- the competent Prize Court. <A copy of 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the French Yellow Book will be placed 
Whether the French Yellow Book, con- in the Library. The Papers will, I 
taining the correspondence upon the | hope, be out on Thursday week. 
subject of rice being contraband of war,, Coronet NOLAN asked whether it 
can be placed in the Library; whether was not out of Order to answer Ques- 
it is a fact that the French Government tions, as the noble Lord had done, by 
have claimed the right of treating as | quotations from speeches made in the 
contraband the food of a people irre- House of Lords ? 
spective of the fact whether or not it is); Mr. SPEAKER: There is no point 
immediately intended for the support of of Order to be raised. I did not under- 
a warlike force; and, when Papers upon | stand the noble Lord to quote from any 
this subject will be presented ? speech made in the House of Lords, but 
Mr. MAGNIAC: It will be conve-' to refer to a speech in general terms. 
nient if I ask now the Question of which Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
[ have given my noble Friend private There was a quotation. 
Notice — namely, Whether the French Mr. MAGNIAC: I do not think the 
(roverament have declared war with; noble Lord has replied to the last part 
China, and if they have not, having re-' of the Question. 
gard tothis announcement bythe French Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
of an extensive blockade, and especially I think the point was answered in the 
to their claims of a right to search \first part of my reply. I said that 
British vessels, and to treat ordinary’ Her Majesty’s Government had stated 
merchandize as contraband of war, whe- | through the mouth of the Secretary of 
ther the Government cannot make some State, on the 22nd February, that these 
general announcement for the guidance blockades would be recognized as bel- 
of merchants and shipowners in the ano- ligerent blockades, and that all the con- 
malous and, it is believed, upprece-! sequences of a regular blockade would 
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arise from them. I may point out, with | 
regard to the subject raised by the hon. | 
and gallant Member opposite (Colonel | 
Nolan), that I only referred to the state- | 
ment made by Lord Granville in “ an- | 
other place,’’ and I communicated to) 
the House—as I have done on previous | 
occasions—the substance of it. I only. 
referred to it to fix the date. I cannot | 
understand that there can be any objec- | 
tion to that. 
Mr. BOURKE said, he should draw 
attention to this subject on the Motion 
for the adjournment of the House. 
Baron HENRY DE WORMS: Aris- | 
ing out of this subject, I wish to ask 
whether the noble Lord is aware that. 
Her Majesty’s mails have not been | 
landed at Formosa owing to the French | 
blockade ; whether the French ships, 
are allowed to coal at Hong Kong in 
order to be allowed to chase English 
vessels and steamers ; and, whether Her | 
Majesty’s Government will take imme- 
diate steps to remedy this gross viola- 
tion of the rights of neutrals and make 
suitable representations to the French | 
Government ? If the noble Lord cannot | 
answer me now, I will put the Ques- | 
tion again on the re-assembling of the | 
House. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I wish to} 
ask a Question with regard to the) 
answer of the noble Lord as to contra- | 
band of war. I understand that my | 
noble Friend stated that the doctrine of | 
"se baamgisae being contraband of war as 
eing required, not for victualling a 
fortress or a fleet, but merely for sup-| 
plying the food of a nation, has been 
protested against by the Foreign Se- 
cretary. I am very glad to hear that an- 
nouncement, and also to read the protest | 
in the French Yellow Book. I under- 
stand my noble Friend also stated that 
the question whether there was a right 
to seize vessels containing rice was 
to be settled at the French Prize Court. 
I wish to ask if I am right in supposing | 
that the question that would be decided 
by the French Prize Court is whether 
rice was really exported for some other | 
purpose than that of food for the nation, 
and that we have not admitted the prin- | 
ciple that the French Prize Court has to | 
decide in the affirmative a new principle 
of International Law—the consequences 
of which might be serious—that pro- 
visions merely for the supply of the 
nation should be considered contraband 
of war? 
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Mr. CHAPLIN: Supplementary to 


this Question, am I correct in saying 
that war has not been declared between 
France and China? And I should like 
to know whether, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, anything can be 
legitimately declared contraband of war 
until war has been declared ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
In reply to the Question put to me by 


| the right hon. Gentlemen the Member 


for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), I may 
say that I do not take any exception to 
his statement of the case; but what I 
desire to point out to him and to the 
House is this—that the decision of any 
particular case that may occur lies in 
the first instance with the French Prize 
Courts, and it is impossible for Her 
Majesty’s Government to assume before- 


hand that the French Courts will give 


a wrong decision. In regard to the 
Question of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), my answer 
is certainly in the affirmative. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: What I de- 
sire to know is, whether the principle as 
to provisions supplied, not for a fortress 
or a fleet, but as food for a nation, being 
or not being a contraband of war, is to 


| be left to be decided by the French Prize 


Court ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No; I did not say that. I said it was 
impossible for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to assume that the French Courts 
would give a decision contrary to estab- 


lished principles of International Law in 


relation to this matter. Naturally, if 


the French Courts gave a decision to 
'to which Her Majesty’s Government 


thought it their duty to object, such a 
step would be a matter of diplomatic 
actiov. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Iam sorry to 
appear so persistent ; but I would point 
out that the French Government put 
their claim to declare rice a contraband 
of war on the very principle that pro- 
visions, even though intended for a 
nation’s food, are contraband. 


Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 


| That is a principle against which Her 


Majesty’s Government have already 
entered their protest, and I must re- 


|mind the right hon. Gentleman, with 
‘regard to the French Prize Courts, that, 


like all judicial tribunals, they are in- 
dependent of the Government. They 
give judicial decisions, and are not 


_ bound by the opinions expressed 
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beforehand by the Executive Govern- 
ments of the country which they repre- 
sent. 

Mr. O’K ELLY inquired whether in 
the great war with France provisions 
were not treated by this country as con- 
traband of war? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I would prefer not to be drawn into a 
discussion on minute points of Interna- 
tional Law, because I can assure the 
hon. Member that the branch of Inter- 
national Law bearing on this question 
of contraband of war is a very large one. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: In 
considering this question, has the Go- 
vernment found any precedents for 


articles being found contraband of war | 


before a declaration of war has been 
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whether he would appoint a young man, 
instead of an old Militia Officer with 
upwards of thirty years’ service ? 

Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON : 
Honorary Major Kerr was called up to 
drill the recruits on the recommenda- 
tion of the officer commanding the bat- 
talion because there was no subaltern 
officer available. 


THE NEW WAR OFFICE AND 
ADMIRALTY. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, If he was able to 
say when the Government proposed to 
take the Vote for the Admiralty and 
War Office new buildings ? 

Mr. BROADHURST appealed to the 
Government to state a definite time at 


made ? 'which this Vote would be taken. He 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: understood that the question stood se- 
Ido not think it would be advisable | cond for the first day after the Recess. 
for me to give really what amount to'If it was taken before Monday week 
opmions upon points of International|some hon. Members interested in the 
Law, even if I considered myself com- | question would have to travel long dis- 
petent to answer the Question. I think | tances, and would have to neglect other 
in any case the hon. Member will see} public duties in order to attend to it. 
that it will be a better course for him to! He wished to know, therefore, notwith- 











put his Question on the Paper. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I should 
like to ask the noble Lord a Question 
arising out of his previous answer. 
What does he understand by the term 
‘a pacific blockade ?” 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I cannot enter into these questions of 
International Law. I stated that the 
claim was a claim put forward by the 
French Government; it was not a claim 
put forward by the English Government. 
It was put forward by the French Go- 
verninent, and is not admitted. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I wish to give No- 
tice that in consequence of the reply of 
the noble Lord that in the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government articles may 
be declared as contraband of war with- 
out previous declaration of war, and the 


serious consequences which it seems to | 


me that declaration may give rise to in 
future, I will put further Questions to 
him of which due Notice will be given. 


ARMY—THE ROYAL IRISH 
FUSILIERS. } 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Why Major Kerr has 
been appointed to assist in training the 
recruits of the 4th Battalion of the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers, while there are 
Subalterns available for the duty; and 


| standing the obstruction of the right hon. 
|Gentleman the Member for Westmin- 
| ster—[ Loud cries of ‘* Order, order!” } 

| Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the hon. 
Member’ to withdraw that expression. 
His supplementary Question is irregular 
in itself. 

| Mr. BROADHURST: 1 most heartily 
| withdraw the expression if it is out of 
Order. 

Mr. HIBBERT : I certainly have not 
considered the course taken by the right 
hon. Member for Westminster as ob- 
structive. I propose to take this Vote 
on Thursday after the Recess. Ample 
Notice will be given to hon. Members 





| that the question will be brought for- 


ward. 


| EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)— 


OSMAN DIGNA. 
| Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: I wish 
‘to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
| Whether there is any truth in the state- 
ment contained in the newspapers of 
to-day that Osman Digna has sent in a 
flag of truce to ask what we want; and, 
if so, what answer has been given by 
| Her Majesty’s Government? I am sorry 
there has been no opportunity of giving 
Notice. 

| Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
No, Sir ; I have not received any con- 
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firmation of the statement that a flag of 
truce has been sent in by Osman Digna. 
Just before I came to the House I re- 
ceived a telegram from General Graham, 
in which he says that the spies reported 
that the enemy had completely aban- 
doned Tamaiand Hasheen. He issend- 
ing out Cavalry and Infantry to ascer- 
tain the truth of the report, and an 
early reconnoissance will be made in 
the direction of Handoub. 


ARMY—THE 82np REGIMENT--PROMO- 
TION BY PURCHASE. 

Mr. T. P. O;CONNOR asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, If he would 
explain the circumstances under which 
the senior Lieutenant of the 82nd Regi- 
ment (Lieutenant Maunsell, an officer of 
long service and specially commended 
for behaviour in the field) was by pur- 
chase promoted in 1866 over on pro- 
motion without purchase of Captain 
Richardson to half-pay, seeing that the 
senior Captain (Captain Jarvis) was 
without purchase promoted to the Ma- 
jority on promotion of Major and Brevet 
Lieutenant Colonel Thompson, promoted 
as in the case of Captain Richardson ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
This promotion took place 19 years ago, 
under the purchase system, which be- 
came obsolete 14 years ago. The promo- 
tions referred to had reference to certain 
large reductions which were made in 
1866 in the number of captains in regi- 
ments at home. To mitigate the hard- 
ship of placing so many captains on half- 
pay a certain number of promotions were 
granted without purchase to half-pay 
majorities and lieutenant colonelcies. 
As the rank reduced was that of captain 
and these promotions were in aid of the 
reduction, no subaltern could claim suc- 
cessional promotion without purchase. 
Some of the half-pay majorities were, 
however, given to officers serving abroad, 
as in the 82nd Foot, and in those in- 
stances it was necessary to fill up the 
captain’s vacancy. The usual course in 
such a case would have been to have 
brought in a supernumerary captain 


from another regiment; but as this was | 


found to involve much hardship on the 
officers transferred, the Secretary of 
State decided that the vacancy should 
go in the regiment by purchase (as the 
Koyal Warrant fully authorized); the 
commission being sold for the benefit of 
the Military Reserve Fund. As that 
fund was used in buying out half-pay it 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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was virtually in aid of the reduction then 
taking effect. 


INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT~— 
EXTRA PAYMENTS. 


Mr. ARTHUR C’CONNOR asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that certain sums of 
money, varying from £150 to £300, and 
others pro rata, were paid as gratuities 
to the permanent officials in the Legacy 
Duty and Solicitors Department of the 
Inland Revenue for extra services, for 
the purpose of gathering into the Exche- 
quer as large a sum as possible by the 
end of the financial year; whether he is 
aware that application for similar recog- 
nition was made by the writers in the 
Departments referred to, in accordance 
with Clause 9 of their Regulations, who 
rendered valuable clerical service, and 
whose petition was strongly supported by 
their official chiefs; whether the Board 
of Inland Revenue refused to grant the 
prayer of the petitioners, on the ground 
that they had ‘“‘no power” to do so; 
and, whether, under these circumstances, 
the Treasury would empower the In- 
land Revenue Commissioners to do so? 

Mr. HIBBERT: Certain extra pay- 
ments have been made to clerks in the 
Inland Revenue Department for special 
work. The copyists engaged during 
extra hours were paid at the proper rate, 
and the Board of Inland Revenue con- 
sider that rate sufficient. In any case 
there would probably be no power to 
grant a higher rate, the regulation re- 
ferred to being apparently not appli- 
cable to such a case. 


CENTRAL ASIA—THE RUSSO-AFGHAN 
FRONTIER. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Russian Forces 
have seized the Salt Lakes of Er Oilau, 
upon which the whole surrounding dis- 
tricts, Afghan as well as Persian and 





Turcoman, are dependent for their salt 
| supply ? 
| Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURIOE: 
| The Russian outposts are stationed to 
the south of the Salt Lakes of Kungreli, 
in the vicinity of Akrobat. 
Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: Do 
I understand the noble Lord to say they 
are in possession of those lakes ? 
Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
‘ean only give the information which I 
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which is that the Russian out-, LocaL GOVERNMENT, &0. (NO. 7) BILL. 
sts are to the south of these lakes. Ordered to be brought in by Mr. Grorcr 
Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Does | Russexx and Sir Cuarues Die. ; 
this occupation constitute afresh Russian | Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 119.] 
advance? I also wish to ask the Ques- | LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
tion which stands in my name on the 


ag (No. 2) BILL. 
Paper—namely, Whether the Russian | Ordered to be brought in by Mr. Grorce 
Government have consented to withdraw | Russert and Sir Cuartes DILKE. 
their forces from Zulfagar, Ak-Rabat, | Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 120.] 
and Pul-i-Khisti, which are within | ' 
Afghan territory; and, if not, what | EGYPTIAN LOAN BILL, 
steps Her Majesty’s Ministry intend to | eport (30th March] read. 


take to maintain the rights of the Amir | ,.1’00rc0, Znet, ove ha stcon, be. Nelng, i > 


of Afghanistan ? | Ordered, That Sir Anruur Otway, Mr. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I wish | Grapstonz, Mr. Cuancettor of the Excur- 


to ask whether the British Government | arm and Mr. Hinserr do prepare and bring 
i ir | 1m the same. 
ae rn ‘the Pishia Valleys and om | Bill presented, and read the first time. | Bill 122.] 
ther the Russian Government have made! ADJOURNMENT—EASTER RECESS. 
any fussy or hysterical representations RESOLUTION. 
to Her Majesty’s Government in regard | yy: . 
~ : °. | otion made, and Question proposed, 
od  allagy sro t] go meyers A _| “That this House, at its rising, do ad- 
4 al 7 4 4 2 ” 
The Question asked by the hon. Member | jo T tis Saigeens of Meas April. 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) ought properly | q ct tae 
to be put to my hon. Friend the Under; cenTRAL ASIA—THE RUSSO-AFGHAN 
Secretary for India. In regard to the FRONTIER. 
first Question of the hon. Member for | eutrsiis, ’ sailaiameatiaite 
Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett), I did not | ree ae . 
mean that the position of the Russian | Sir STAF FORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
outposts, to which I have alluded as|1 gave Notice yesterday that upon this 
being south of these lakes, does consti- | Motion being made I would put a Ques- 
tutean advance. In regard to the Ques- | tion to the Government, and ask them 
tion on the Paper, I am afraid I must | to state to the House as fully as they 
decline, as I did yesterday, and on| feel themselves capable of doing, and 
several previous occasions, to enter into without inconvenience to the Public 
a discussion of these topics with the hon. | Service, what is the position of nego- 
Member. I need hardly say Tam very | tiations with regard to the Afghan Fron- 
sorry from day to day to give a reply | tier ? I am quite aware that in delicate 
which by repetition may almost seem | negotiations such as these, and in the 
discourteous; but I am sure the House | delicate state of circumstances which 
will feel the difficulty I am placed in by | prevails at this moment, we must be ex- 





their constant repetition. ‘tremely careful not to put Questions or 
| to make observations likely to seriously 

: ro ‘embarrass the Government; and I am 

ws hc lothahestne most reluctant to do anything that 

arc ‘would have that effect. At the same 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS | time, I would point out to the noble 
(POOR LAW) (NO. 4) BILL, Lord that when this House is adjourn- 
Ordered to be brought in by Mr. Greorce ing for eight or 10 days, and when there 
Rvussevt and Sir Cuartes Dinke. will be no regular opportunity of cor- 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 116.] recting any statement that may get 
tad ‘abroad which may be of a mischievous 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT, &c. (NO. 5) BILL. | character, and which may be very 
R Ordered fp. De coenant ie by Mr. GEeorce readily answered and safely disposed of 

\USSELL an ir UHARLES VILKE. is . ; 
: ; : 'in this House, there are dangers which 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 117.} |S to Adeteniln fom we te Sadeas Seiad 
‘mum by giving such explanations as 
: ‘ean be given. Everyone in this House 

Ordered to be brought in by Mr. Gzorce |. 

Rvssers and Sir Cuantes Ditxe. is well aware what the nature of our 
Lill presented, and read the first time. [Bill118.] anxiety 1s in regard to the position and 
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advance of Russia upon the Afghan | 


Frontier. We know that for many years 
the advances of Russia from one point 
to another in Central Asia have been 
the subject both of uneasiness in Eng- 
land and still more, I think, of uneasi- 
ness in India. Of course such a move 
as that which has lately taken place in 
the advance to Merv, and the subsequent 
advance still nearer to the Afghan 
Frontier, has been of a character which 
must necessarily give occasion for 
anxiety; and when it is stated that that 
advance has gone actually beyond the 
Frontier, we say that it gives natural 
ground for anxiety, for rumours and 
reports which may lead to the very evils 
we are anxious to avoid. It is not so 
much what the feeling may be in this 
country as the feeling that may circulate 
among the Natives of India and the 
Indian population. If there is an idea 
allowed to get abroad among them that 
England is not firm in this matter, it 
may lead to serious consequences. I 
apprehend, as the Prime Minister stated 
some time ago, that there is but one 
real English policy in this matter, that 
we are all of one opinion—whatever 
may have been said in the past as to the 
former movements of Russia—that we 
must stand by the Ruler of Afghanistan. 
But I am quite aware with regard to 
the details of the negotiations that we 
must be very cautious in the matter, 
and that we must not endeavour to 
spread alarm which is the object we 
have to take away. The noble Lord 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs told us yesterday that there was 
every hope of a satisfactory settlement. 
He mentioned that there was a despatch 
now onits way from St. Petersburg of 
which we apparently have imperfect in- 
formation. Ido not know whether he 
has received any information with re- 
gard to that despatch, or what the na- 
ture of it is, or the conditions upon 
which the Russian Government may be 
willing to carry through the arrange- 
ment, which I understand they still 
adhere to, of laying down a boundary 
by the action of Boundary Commis- 
sioners on the spot. I think it would be 
satisfactory if we could be told whether 
such proceedings were in contemplation, 
whether we are substantially agreed 
that those inquiries which are to lead to 
the delimitation of the Frontier are 
really to take place, and any other in- 
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formation which the Government can 
give with regard to the attitude of the 
Powers on this matter, and the state of 
the negotiations, will, I am sure, be of a 
very interesting and valuable character, 

Tue Marquess ofr HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I entirely share the feeling ex- 
pressed by my noble Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
when he said that it was a matter of 
regret to him and to Her Majesty’s 
Government generally to be obliged 
constantly to repeat, in answer to in- 
quiries, perhaps not unreasonable in 
themselves, an answer which, from its 
constant repetition, might almost be 
considered to be stereotyed and dis- 
courteous. While sharing that feeling, 
I also may add that it would be far 
more satisfactory to us, if we thought it 
was in our power consistently with our 
duty to the country in regard to those 
great interests with respect to which 
the right hon. Gentleman says there is 
such general agreement in all parts of 
the House, if we were in a position to 
make a full statement to the House. 
We feel very deeply indeed the great 
responsibility that rests upon us in con- 
nection with negotiations of this cha- 
racter of taking measures we think ne- 
cessary in the circumstances. We feel 
that responsibility would not certainly 
be taken away from us, but it would be 
greatly lightened if we could take the 
House fully into our confidence, and state 
the exact position of the negotiations and 
the exact character of the measures we 
have under consideration ; but I assure 
the right hon. Gentleman and the House 
that lam not using any mere conven- 
tional phrase, or that I am simply en- 
deavouring to stave off discussion which 
might be considered inconvenient to the 
Government, when I do repeat that we 
must deprecate, and deprecate in the 
strongest terms, any attempt on the 
part of hon. Members to induce us to 
enter into any detailed statement, and a 
necessarily incomplete statement, as to 
the progress of these negotiations. The 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to 
what he knows from his experience of 
the inconvenience, under any circum- 
stances, of attempting to enter into de- 
tails respecting pending negotiations, 
whenafulland complete statement cannot 
be made. That is an observation which I 
think is true respecting almost any diffi- 
cult subject of negotiation; but cer- 
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tainly, Sir, the character of the negotia- 
tions which are at present going on is 
such as to render that ordinary incon- 
venience very much greater. At pre- 
sent, as the House is aware, not only 
matters of fact and of policy are at issue, 
but there are also at issue questions re- 
specting which there is the very strongest 
and most sensitive feeling both in this 
country and in Russia. Public opinion 
both here and in India—as the right 
hon. Gentleman has said—is justly sen- 
sitive upon anything which may appear 
to affect the security of our Indian Fron- 
tier or the maintenance of the engage- 
ments which we have entered into with 
our Ally, the Ameer of Afghanistan. 
And, although public opinion in Russia 
may not have such free means of ex- 
pression as it has here, the House is 
perfectly aware thatthere exists in Russia 
a very strong military opinion—an opi- 
nion which, not unnaturally, is some- 
what disposed towards strong and per- 
haps aggressive measures, and which is 
perpetually striving to thwart and coun- 
teract the diplomatic action which is 
endeavouring to bring the question at 
issue to a satisfactory settlement. Well, 
on the spot, on the scene of these trans- 
actions, we know that the Russian 
troops, the Afghan troops, and our own 
officers, who are acting as the advisers 
of the Ameer’s Government, and the 
object of whose mission is to come to an 
arrangement respecting the disputed 
question of the Afghan Frontier—we 
know that they are all at the present 
moment in very close proximity; we 
know that they are in positions where an 
unfortunate accident or misunderstand- 
ing might lead to some occurrence, per- 
haps to some collision, which would 
greatly decrease the chances of a satis- 
factory settlement. Further, Sir, we 
hear in this country of certain move- 
ments of Russian troops. We ourselves 
also have thought it necessary, as has 
been communicated to the House, tu 
make certain military preparations which 
we consider that the circumstances of the 
case demand. These military prepara- 
tions on our part have not been made 
with any intention of their being a 
menace to Russia for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the friendly negotiations at 
present in progress. But if we were to 
attempt to enter into a detailed state- 
ment or discussion on these matters, I 
cannot but feel that it is too probable 
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that some unguarded word—which none 
of us possibly, and I myself certainly, 
could not feel perfectly certain to be able 
to avoid—might convert these military 
measures which we are taking, and 
which have in themselves no character 
of menace, into something that might be 
supposed to bear that character. But 
that is not all. It is not merely a ques- 
tion between the Russian Government 
and ourselves. There is a third party 
interested—perhaps interested even more 
than ourselves—and that is our Ally, the 
Ameer of Afghanistan. As we have re- 
peatedly stated, in reply to Questions, 
we have entered into certain engage- 
ments with the Ameer, but they are en- 
gagements which are made on certain 
conditions. At this very moment the 
Ameer of Afghanistan is in communica- 
tion and consultation with the Viceroy of 
India. And one of the subjects of those 
commuuications is a strict definition and 
a full understanding of those conditions 
upon which our support depends. In- 
structions—full instructions—have been 
given to Lord Dufferin in this matter. 
We know that those instructions are, in 
the opinion of Lord Dufferin, instruc- 
tions which are sufficient for his guidance 
in the conduct of his interview with the 
Ameer. But it certainly would, in my 
opinion, be most inconvenint, most pre- 
judicial to the interests of the Public 
Service, that anything in the shape of 
a statement as to the nature of these in- 
structions should be made in this House, 
and should form the subject of discussion 
in this House, and should reach the ears 
or the knowledge of the Ameer, dis- 
torted, perhaps, by a colour which might 
be given to them by such a discussion. 
Well, under all these circumstances, it 
appears to me that however great the 
temptation might be—however anxious 
we are not to appear discourteous to the 
House—I should be altogether failing in 
my duty if I were to attempt to add to, 
or extend, the declarations which have 
already been made on this subject. My 
right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
and my noble Friend the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs have already 
stated that as to the position of affairs 
on the spot we have received assurances 
from the Russian Government that their 
troops will not advance beyond the posi- 
tions which they at present hold except 
undercertain extraordinary circumstances 
which they define. They have also 
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given us assurances that the most strin- 
gent orders have been issued to their 
officers to avoid any collision with the 
Afghan troops. As has also been stated, 
instructions have been issued to our 
Officers to give similar advice to the 
officers of the Ameer of Afghanistan. 
The House has also been told that we 
have advised the Ameer not to withdraw 
his forces from the position which they 
now occupy. These are measures of a 
pate temporary character, and which 

ave been adopted by the two Govern- 
ments with the view, if possible, of pre- 
venting any unfortunate occurrence or 
any collision between the parties. They 
have nothing to do, as has been stated 
by the Prime Minister, with the nego- 
tiations that are being simultaneously 
conducted by the two Goverments with 
regard to what we hope will be the per- 
manent delimitation of the Afghan Fron- 
tier. As to that permanent delimitation, 
the negotiations, as was stated yester- 
day, are still in progress, and we have 
sent and we have received several commu- 
nications as to points upon which, in the 
opinion of the Russian Government, it 
is necessary to have a preliminary un- 
derstanding before the Commission of 
Delimitation meets and commences its 
labours. The last of these communica- 
tions, as was stated yesterday, is on its 
way. We do not know—the Ambas- 
sador has not informed us—what are 
the exact contents of that communica- 
tion; but he has said that from the 
communications which he has had with 
the Russian Minister he has reason to 
believe that it is, at all events, of a con- 
ciliatory and friendly character, and that 
it contains an expression of opinion on 
the part of the Russian Government 
that the speedy meeting of the Boundary 
Commission will be of advantage, and 
will tend to allay the excitement here, 
in Russia, and Afghanistan. We have 
not the means, even if it were desirable, 
of adding anything to the statement on 
this subject which was made yesterday, 
and I am sure that the House would 
not desire that we should attempt to 
foreshadow the nature or character of a 
communication which we have not yet 
ourselves received. I hope that in these 
circumstances the House will not be dis- 
posed to enter into any lengthy or 
detailed discussion on the subject. I 
would deprecate, not only such careless 
or hasty expressions as have been depre- 
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cated by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite himself, but I would deprecate, 
if the House would allow me to do so, 
any discussion on the question at all, 
It is not merely a careless or a hasty 
expression that is capable of doing 
harm. If explanations are asked for on 
the one side of this question, it is only 
natural and reasonable that they should 
be asked for on the other; and if we 
were to attempt— if we thought we 
could attempt without injury to the 
Public Service—to give more definite 
and detailed answers to Questions, 
such as have been placed on the Paper 
by the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. Ash- 
mead- Bartlett), we should also be equally 
bound to give detailed and definite re- 
plies to other Questions put by hon. 
Members who may take a more favour- 
able view of the character of the Russian 
claims. We cannot possibly give a 
satisfactory reply to Questions of that 
sort, unless it were in our power to enter 
into the whole case. It is not in our 
— at the present moment to enter 
ully into the whole case; and under these 
circumstances I am of opinion, and the 
Government are of opinion, that no good 
purpose could be served, but that, on the 
contrary, there would be very great risk 
of mischief being unintentionally done 
if we were to attempt in any degree to 
extend the declarations which have been 
made to the House on this subject. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that he had 
no desire to run counter to the recom- 
mendation given to the House by the 
noble Lord in regard to the very critical 
and delicate negotiations to which the 
noble Lord had adverted, and in the 
few remarks he was about to make to 
the House he should avoid in any way 
trespassing upon delicate ground; but 
he thought there was one matter of 
scarcely less importance than the nego- 
tiations to which the noble Lord referred 
which the House would do well to con- 
sider for a moment. He wished to refer 
to the state of our relations with other 
countries than Russia. As to the state 
of our relations with Russia he would 
not then say a word; but during the 
last few days the House was aware that 
numerous Questions had been asked 
and statements had appeared in the or- 
dinary channels of information respect- 
ing our relations with the Turkish 
Empire. A Question had been put to 
the noble Lord the Under Secretary of 
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State for Foreign Affairs of a plain and 
specific nature, which had simply invited 
an affirmative or negative reply, with 
respect to a report, certainly of a very 
extraordinary character, which had been 
going the rounds of the journals in this 
country and on the Continent of Europe 
— namely, a Question asked by the 
hon. Member for Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan) 
with reference to menaces alleged to 
have been addressed by the noble Lord 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to the Representative of the 
Ottoman Empire in this country. What 
was the answer of the noble Lord ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The Question was only given Notice of 
yesterday, and I stated in reply to it 
that I could not answer at a few hours’ 
Notice. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER observed that, 
full Notice having been given of the 
hon. Member’s intention to ask the 
Question, the noble Lord had the oppor- 
tunity, of which he doubtless availed 
himself, or, at all events, should have 
availed himself, of communicating with 
the Foreign Secretary. But the noble 
Lord had come down to the House and 
in the face of the whole of Europe de- 
clined to give the emphatic negative 
which the country at large expected to 
be given to this extraordinary report. 
Every rational person would no doubt 
put on the answer of the noble Lord 
the construction that there was a great 
deal of substantial truth in the sug- 
gestions contained in the Question. 
With regard to a most important point 
of our relations with the Russian 
Empire, he thought that this country 
at large was not disposed to feel any 
undue alarm at the possibility of 
having to face serious complications 
abroad, though, of course, there was a 
natural desire for the maintenance of 
peace. But under what circumstances 
were they now to surrender, on the eve 
of the adjournment, their opportunities 
of ascertaining what was passing with 
regard to our foreign relations during 
the Easter Recess? What assurances 
had they that Her Majesty’s Government 
were using their utmost exertions to- 
wards establishing and maintaining 
friendly relations with the other Powers 
of Europe? Of course, he did not wish 
to bind the Government to any indiscreet, 
mischievous, and unstatesmanlike utter- 
ances which might have been let drop 
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by any of them under circumstances of 
greater freedom and less responsibility. 
Nor did he wish to revive in the public 
mind memories which they would all 
gladly obliterate from their recollection. 
They could not, however, forget that 
five years ago this country was on terms 
of complete amity and accord with the 
Central Powers of Europe, with the Em- 
pires of Germany and Austria, as well 
as Turkey. They could not forget that 
at that time for partizan purposes grave 
and serious injury had been inflicted on 
our national interests, and our relations 
with those two Empires had become seri- 
ously strained instead of being friendly. 
In the case of one of those Em- 
pires an apology—not, perhaps, unduly 
endowed with dignity—for the moment, 
at any rate, allayed some of the most 
pernicious consequences which might 
have arisen from those very unstates- 
manlike utterances. But what had been 
the case with regard to the Turkish 
Empire? They had never heard of any 
apology, abject or otherwise, offered for 
the expressions freely used with regard 
to one of the most ancient Allies of Her 
Majesty’s Government. They hadnever 
heard withdrawn expressions which 
could not have failed to cause the most 
acute dissatisfaction in the ruling circles 
of the Turkish Empire. If they had 
felt that even at the present moment, 
guided by the light of painful experi- 
ence, Her Majesty’s Government had 
turned over a new leaf, and were pre- 
pared to cultivate those old cordial and 
friendly relations which had for many 
generations subsisted between the 
British and the Turkish Governments, 
he would be the last to raise the question 
now. But they had it deliberately on 
record that the Representative of the 
Foreign Office had declined to give a 
plain answer toasimple and plain ques- 
tion as to whether the most discourteous, 
most illegal, and absolutely indefensible 
menaces had been uttered to the Repre- 
sentative of a friendly Power. They 
were aware that certain Members, at 
any rate, in Her Majesty’s Councils were 
of opinion that the Sultan would do well 
to clear out of some of the most fertile 
Provinces over which he ruled. It 
would be well, however, that when Her 
Majesty’s Government were dealing with 
foreign affairs of the utmost gravity they 
should make it clear that those utter- 
ances of former times, followed as they 
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had been by most unfriendly and gra- 
tuitous acts, would no longer hamper 
their diplomatic action, or stand in the 
way of the restoration and maintenance 
of cordial and friendly relations with 
the Ottoman Empire. The noble Lord 
would perhaps say that the Turkish 
Government had been treated with 
courtesy throughout these negotiations ; 
but they knew that the lawful Sovereign 
of Egypt had been treated with scant 
courtesy in respect to that portion of 
his Dominions, which constituted an in- 
tegral portion of the Ottoman Empire, 
and that the opinions of the Sultan 
and his Advisers had been treated with 
uniform contempt throughout the ar- 
rangements with regard to Egypt. He 
would like the Government to assure 
the House that they would make a 
serious endeavour to cultivate friendly 
relations with the Sultan of Turkey, 
and also with the Rulers of the German 
and Austrian Empires—that they had, 
in fact, at last returned to the old 
national policy of this country, and had 
abandoned once for all those unstates- 
manlike and mischievous lines to which 
he had referred. At the present time, 
when the public mind was not un- 
naturally exercised on the subject of our 
foreign relations, it would be desirable 
that some emphatic contradiction should 
be given to such mischievous reports as 
those to which their attention had been 
called, and that the Government should 
give some assurances as to the line 
which they would adopt. 

Mr. ONSLOW remarked that they 
had been told by the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for War that pre- 
liminary negotiations were going on 
with regard to the delimitation of the 
Afghan Frontier. But they had been 
told that many months ago; they had 
been led to believe that before Sir Peter 
- Lumsden had left this country these 
preliminary negotiations had been ended, 
and that definite instructions had been 
given to him and agreed to by the 
Russian Government. He thought that 
some indication should now be given as 
to how it was that there were still pre- 
liminary negotiations going on when 
they had been led to believe that these 
had been settled last summer. There 
was every reason for impatience on the 
subject, because of the delay which had 
taken place. What the country wished 
to know was that the Government in- 
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tended to be firm on this occasion and 
not give way at all. It was not a ques- 
tion of a compromise of any kind ; they 
knew that much of this territory in 
which Russia was at the present time 
had always been recognized by every 
successive Viceroy of India, by every 
Ameer of Afghanistan, as well as by 
Her Majesty’s Government, as Afghan 
territory. Why, then, was there any 
necessity for any compromise? If the 
Government were firm, there was much 
more likely to be peace; if Russia once 
saw that there was any chance of com- 
promise, or that we were falling back 
from what we had said in previous nego- 
tiations, there was much more likely to 
be war. They ought also to consider 
the effect which a policy of retrogression 
might have in Afghanistan. Everyone 
on both sides of the House had a firm 
confidence in the wisdom and tact of 
Lord Dufferin. He believed that next 
to Lord Mayo he would prove the best 
Viceroy India had ever had, and they 
were quite prepared to leave matters in 
his hands if Her Majesty’s Government 
were not going to trammel him with 
telegrams from Downing Street. The 
noble Lord had said that full instruc- 
tions had been sent to the Viceroy ; but 
they did not want full instructions sent 
out tohim. The duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government was to impress both on the 
Viceroy and the Ameer the enormous 
importance of this question, and their 
determination at all hazards to keep the 
Ameer thoroughlyon our side. If there 
was any flinching we would lose the 
friendship of the Ameer, and they knew 
very well in whose hands he would 
speedily be found. It was not a ques- 
tion as to whether Russia should possess 
herself of a village, or a particular hill, 
but what the effect of such annexation 
would be on the Afghans. He, there- 
fore, hoped the Government would main- 
tain a bold, clear, and consistent policy 
with regard to Russia in Afghanistan. 
Coronet DAWNAY said, that before 
the House adjourned for the Easter 
Recess he hoped he might be allowed 
to say a few words with regard to the 
troops in the Soudan. It appeared, 
from what was stated yesterday by the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
War, that the Force lately under Lord 
Wolseley on the Upper Nile, weakened 
and worn out by privation and hardship, 
would be forced to wait from now to 
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September, enduring the scorching heat 
of the Desert as best it might. Every 
one knew that enforced idleness in an 
unhealthy climate, after a very hard 
campaign, was fatal to British troops; 
and it would be peculiarly fatal to our 
troops on the Nile, enfeebled as they 
were by bad food, bad water, and bad 
air—without boots, without clothing, 
and without shelter, and, worse than all, 
depressed by the failure of all their 
hopes—a failure for which, not they, but 
Her Majesty’s Government, were solely 
and directly responsible. According to 
the Medical Authorities, we must expect 
40 per cent of the Force on the Nile to 
be invalided during the hot season, and 
the rest would be quite unfit for hard 
work in the autumn. The other Force 
at Suakin was for the most part com- 
posed of young soldiers, many of whom 
had never been out of England before. 
The hard work, made so much harder 
by the loss of many hundreds of camels, 
was beginning to tell upon them. A 
correspondent said, on Saturday last— 
“The troops are much overworked, and 
many of them are tired vut.’’ Sickness 
and sunstroke had already made their 
appearance among them, and this was 
only the end of March. What would 
be their condition at the end of May? 
What they wanted to know, and what 
they had a right to know before the 
House adjourned, was this—what was 
the object of all these sacrifices ? What 
had we gained, and what were we likely 
to gain, by them? ‘The one main ob- 
ject of the Nile Relief Expedition had 
passed away for ever. The last hope 
of the rescue of General Gordon passed 
away while the Prime Minister was 
arguing as to whether Gordon was sur- 
rounded, or only hemmed in. We had, 
indeed, gained one thing ; we had gained 
the undying hatred of the Soudanese, 
whose women and children were fighting 
against us with the same savage fero- 
city as the men; but, apart from that, 
every life and every sixpence had been 
simply thrown away—thrown away as 
absolutely as the stores tossed into the 
Nile at Jubat. And now, in order that 
the Government might gain a character 
for consistency, and turn the attention 
of the country from their failure on the 
Nile, they had committed us to a war of 
extermination on the shores of the Red 
Sea. Thousands of Arabs and hundreds 
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of British lives were to be sacrificed 
under the pretence of opening up the 
road to Berber—the very same road 
that was opened last year by General 
Graham after two bloody battles, and 
then deliberately abandoned again by 
the Government to Osman Digna. An- 
other 10,000 or 12,000 Arabs were now 
again to be slaughtered on exactly the 
same pretext. This was a monstrous 
state of things; and it seemed that the 
oceans of blood shed by the Prime Mi- 
nister had made him callous. Hon. 
Members on the Opposition side of the 
House, who did not desert Gordon, or 
betray the Egyptian garrisons, had no 
quarrel with those poor Arabs who had 
thrown away their lives with such de- 
voted heroism; and a heavy responsi- 
bility rested on them if they sat still 
and connived at the insane and mur- 
derous policy of the Government. Khav- 
toum and the Mahdi were out of the 
question till next autumn. Whatever 
the Government might say, they knew 
perfectly well that a railway to Berber 
was beyond the range of human possi- 
| bility within the next two years; and 
| while they were squandering blood and 
treasure in the Soudan, they were throw- 
ing away this country’s interests in Egypt 
| in the House of Commons—throwing 
them away to fatten English Jews and 
foreign bondholders. While our armies 
were locked up in the Soudan, decimated 
by fever, or wasted in fruitless fighting, 
Russia was advancing. The Prime 
Minister had all along been playing 
Russia’s game. By sending out the 
Brigade ot Guards to Suakin, the right 
hon. Gentleman went out of his way 
to expose the apparent military weak- 
ness of England—thank Heaven it was 
only apparent !—and encourage Russia 
to take advantage of our supposed un- 
readiness for war. ‘The life of every 
British officer and soldier wasted in the 
African Desert was so much gain to 
Russia. Our national interests and our 
honour pointed the same way. ‘The 
danger to the Empire was not at Khar- 
toum or at Suakin, but on the borders 
of Afghanistan. We ought to concen- 
trate our resources in the defence of our 
Indian Empire against Russian aggres- 
sion, instead of wasting our strength in 
a war without an object, which was a 
disgrace to civilization, and unworthy of 
the English nation. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE—CONVICTIONS OF 
INNOCENT MEN — ESTABLISHMENT 
OF A COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, he rose to 
call attention to the question of estab- 
lishing a Court of Criminal Appeal. 
They had been promised a Bill on 
the subject, and they had been dis- 
appointed, although the House had 
admitted that such a tribunal was 
necessary in the interests of justice, and 
for the redemption from slavery and 
suffering of a number of persons who, 
although found guilty, were innocent. 
As so large a proportion of death sen- 
tences were commuted to penal servi- 
tude for life, it was fair to infer that 
there was a doubt in the cases, and yet 
not sufficient doubt to justify the Secre- 
tary of State in setting the prisoners at 
liberty. If a Court of Appeal existed, 
some of the prisoners would have the 
opportunity of proving their innocence 
if they could. In the cases in which 
death sentences were commuted to penal 
servitude for less than life, there must 
have been even more doubt than in the 
other cases. In 194 cases of death 


sentences commuted to penal servitude 
for life, and 15 cases.of commutation 
for fixed terms, there was the strongest 
evidence of doubt, calling for further 


investigation. The fear that if the 
Court existed there would be an inor- 
dinate number of appeals was met by 
the fact that, out of 572,000 convictions 
by magistrates in a year, there were 
only 151 appeals; and as in these cases 
appeal was now much easier and less 
costly than it would be in the proposed 
Court of Appeal, it might be inferred 
that similarly the senseof guilt in heavier 
cases would operate to keep down the 
number of useless appeals. A number 
of cases had occurred in which men sen- 
tenced to penal servitude had afterwards 
established their innocence. He would 
mention the case of Galley, of the two 
farmers, and of a man who was wrong- 
fully convicted twice. Casualties of this 
kind were more frequent than was sup- 
posed. He could give many, with names 
and result, did time permit. There were 
two men wrongfully convicted in what 
was called the Dudd’s Hillcase, who owed 
their vindication to the accidental meet- 
ing of one of them in prison with a pri- 


soner, who confessed that he and another! be most happy to promote. 
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man committed the crime of which the 
innocent men had been convicted, yet 
the evidence seemed s0 clear at the time 
that the Judge expressed surprise that 
they should protest their innocence in the 
face of it. There was the Durham 
murder case, in which two men were 
wrongfully convicted. There was also 
the Penge murder case, where four per- 
sons were sentenced to death; one was 
pardoned immediately as innocent, and 
the others suffered imprisonment, and 
one of them, Patrick Staunton, died 
in prison of consumption. He main- 
tained that all such cases demonstrated 
that there were so many cases in which 
the Home Secretary had interfered that 
there was every necessity for a Court 
of Appeal. It was his duty to trouble 
the Home Office in many cases, for 
all of which he did not answer; but, 
without answering for them, he could 
safely say that many of them did 
call for inquiry. Without wishing to 
trespass unduly upon the time of the 
House, he might say the refusal of the 
demand for this Court rendered it 
necessary, in cases like those of Penge 
and Spennymoor, that the House of 
Commons should be made more and 
more a Court of Appeal; and this in it- 
self was one of the strongest reasons 
why the Government should take the 
matter up. Either the men were inno- 
cent, or there were circumstances of such 
doubt in the case as to show the neces- 
sity for a Court of that kind. 

Smrr WILLIAM HARCOURT: If 
my hon. and learned Friend had con- 
fined himself to the first quarter of an 
hour of his speech I should have been 
able entirely to agree with him. But 
the last half-hour of his speech, in 
which he entered into particular cases, 
was, I think, unfortunate. So far as he 
thinks that a Court of Criminal Appeal 
should be created I altogether agree 


j with him. No one could be more happy 


to be relieved of the responsibility which 
falls upon a Secretary of State of con- 
sidering cases which have been decided 
by a Judge and jury than I should be. 
No doubt the Court is anxious to be 
just, and the intention of those who ad- 
minister the Criminal Law is upright; 
but, fallible as human judgment is, 
cases must occur in which there may be 
a failure of justice, and any means of 
redressing such possible errors I should 
My hon. 
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and learned Friend is in this matter 
really persuading those who are already 
convinced. But when he goes into an 
elaborate discussion of particular crimi- 
nal cases, expresses a decided opinion 
upon them, and affirms that they bear 
out his contention, then I must say that 
I entirely dissent from my hon. and 
learned Friend. My hon. and learned 
Friend has a most humane disposition, 
and I am willing to admit that there are 
some cases in which there is a miscarriage 
of justice; but I do not believe that the 
great majority of criminal convictions 
are unfounded. Now, what possible 
good can come from recalling the 
Staunton case? My hon. and learned 
Friend has, to my knowledge, put that 
case most incompletely and inaccurately. 
It is one which has exercised the minds 
of judicial men. It has been before 
successive Secretaries of State, Law 
Officers, and Lord Chancellors; and my 
hon. and learned Friend, I venture to 
say, stands alone in his opinion with re- 
gard to it. There is no Court of Crimi- 
nal Appeal which could come to the 
conclusion at which my hon. and learned 
Friend has arrived. And how can an 
ex parte statement like that which my 
hon. and learned Friend has made be 
of any service in the vindication of 
justice? There was no man in the 
House who had notice of his intention 
to bring the case forward, so that he 
might refresh his mind as to the facts. 
While regretting the course which my 
hon. and learned Friend has taken with 
regard to this particular case, I will 
repeat what I have already said, that 
on the general question I entirely agree 
with him. I am happy to think that in 
this country crime of a serious character 
is rapidly decreasing. That is one of 
the most satisfactory features of the 
time. The sentences of penal servitude 
are less than one-half what they used 
to be some 20 or 25 years ago, and 
this, in itself, is satisfactory. There is, I 
think, a disposition on the part of those 
who administer the Criminal Law to miti- 
gate its severity. I believe that the time 
has arrived when it may be more con- 
siderably done—when the sentences may 
be less severe and less protracted, with 
equal security to life and property in 
this country. I have never failed to ex- 
press that opinion, and upon proper 
occasions I always like to act upon it. 
My hon. and learned Friend has re- 
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ferred to many cases in which men were 
condemned to death and the sentences 
afterwards commuted, and has rather 
illogically concluded either that the men 
deserved to die, or that they ought to 
be released as innocent. That is not so. 
A doubt may have arisen; and in no 
case of doubt will a Secretary of State 
allow the sentence of death to be exe- 
cuted. That is all I need say on the 
subject which my hon. and learned 
Friend brought before the House; but 
there are one or two questions to which 
I would refer before sitting down. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Lincolnshire (Mr. J. Lowther) 
made an attack upon my noble Friend 
on the subject of Turkey, and demanded 
whether or not we were eager to culti- 
vate friendly relations with Turkey, and 
with Austria and Germany. If the right 
hon. Gentleman will accept my assur- 
ance, I can inform him that we are ex- 
tremely desirous of cultivating friendly 
relations with Turkey; but I do not 
think that to rip up what occurred on 
former occasions would be likely to con- 
duce to that object. Therefore, I must 
respectfully decline to enter further into 
those matters. And with regard to Ger- 
many and Austria, who can doubt that 
the Government of England desires to 
cultivate the most friendly relations with 
those Powers? Then there was the 
speech of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Thirsk (Colonel Dawnay), who 
uttered a great denunciation of the war 
proceeding in the Soudan, and spoke of 
the horrors attending it. I regret the 
continuance of that war as much as he 
does; but I do not exactly know the 
conclusion at which the hon. and gallant 
Member wished to arrive. Was his 
speech preliminary to a Motion to with- 
draw the British Forces from the Soudan? 
As far as I could understand his speech, 
it had no other moral, and no other con- 
clusion could be drawn from it, than that 
we should retire at once from the Sou- 
dan. If these are the sentiments of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, it is rather singular 
that they have not been expressed in a 
more definite form. I should like to 
have askedjthe hon. and gallant Member, 
if he had been present, whether he voted 
the other night with the hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. John Morley) upon 
his Amendment on the Vote of Censure, 
for it was a speech for the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Newcastle; but if he 
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recorded his vote against the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle I do not understand 
his speech. Then the hon. Member for 
Guildford (Mr. Onslow), in regard to 
the Afghan difficulty, would reject 
anything like compromise, for he said 
that the boundaries of Afghanistan were 
very well known, and he urged us to 
stand up for them. But I understand 
that a Commission has been appointed 
for the delimitation of the boundaries 
of Afghanistan; and therefore I do 
not know that the boundaries are so 
perfectly well-defined and understood as 
the hon. Member supposes. If such 
were the case, for what purpose was it 
that Envoys were sent from England on 
the one side, and from Russia on the 
other, to define the boundaries which, 
according to the hon. Member, have 
been already established ? 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT observed, 
that the House and the country were 
much indebted to the hon. and learned 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) 
for having brought the important ques- 
tion of criminal appeal under their con- 
sideration. He (Sir Eardley Wilmot) 


had long devoted his attention to this 
subject, and he was greatly disappointed 


at what had happened in respect of it 
two years ago. At the beginning of 
the Session of 1882 a measure for the 
establishment of a Court of Criminal 
Appeal was announced in the Speech 
from the Throne; and the Attorney 
General introduced a Bill embodying 
its provisions, which underwent an ela- 
borate discussion extending over three 
months in Grand Committee. Yet the 
Bill was allowed to drop, after all the 
labour and pains devoted to it, and 
from that time to the present day they 
had heard nothing more on the subject. 
It was a monstrous anomaly that in this 
19th century the Home Seeretary 
should stand up and say that he was in 
favour of criminal appeal, and yet not 
have the courage to utilize the services 
of the Law Officers to push forward 
a measure dealing with the subject. 
What was the use of the right hon. 
Gentleman holding high Office and 
having a powerful majority behind him 
if he was not able to pass a measure to 
protect innocence, and remedy a grave 
defect in the Criminal Law? He (Sir 
Eardley Wilmot) had twice introduced 
Bills on this subject. In the first he 
limited tne appeal to capital cases and 
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sentences of penal servitude for life, and 
in the second he limited the appeal to 
capital cases‘only. He had been unable 
to carry either of these Bills, and he 
had refrained from pressing them more 
energetically, relying on the promise of 
the Attorney General in 1882 that Her 
Majesty’s Government fully intended 
immediate legislation on the subject. 
He was at a loss to understand the 
policy of the Government on this ques- 
tion. It could not be said that legisla- 
tion was not required, for many cases—- 
he might instance those of Perryman 
and Nicholson among the more recent— 
had arisen from time to time showing 
that an appeal would rescue innocent 
persons from punishment to which they 
were unjustlycondemned. Nobodycould 
defend the absurdity that a man whose 
innocence was established beyond all 
doubt should have to go to the Home 
Secretary and appeal to the Prerogative 
of mercy for pardon for a crime he had 
never committed. He considered that 
it was a disgrace to the Government, 
with its powerful majority, that it had 
not long since remedied what was uni- 
versally admitted to be a most serious 
defect in the Criminal Law of England. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN) — 
WITHDRAWAL OF THE FORCES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: I should 
like, with the permission of the House, 
to make one or two remarks with re- 
ference to the war in the Soudan, as 
the subject is one which deeply interests 
the country. There is a very strong 
feeling that this miserable and bloody 
war ought to be put an end to; and, if 
I am not mistaken, this feeling will, 
within a very short time, find loud ex- 
pression throughout the land. What- 
ever Members of the Government may 
say on the subject, it must be admitted 
that the object of the Soudan Expedition 
has entirely changed. It was originally 
of a humane character, and secured a 
considerable amount of support, so long 
as its purpose was confined to the rescue 
of that brave man, General Gordon. But 
it is vain to deny that since the death of 
Gordon the object of the Expedition has 
entirely changed. It is now either a 
war of vengeance, or it is a war of con- 
quest. It is impossible for anyone to 
conceive what its object can be, unless 
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we put one or other of those interpreta- 
tions upon it. I feel most strongly that 
the action we are taking against the 
Soudanese is in entire contradiction to 
all the assurances and pledges that have 
been given by the Government to this 
House since the beginning of the Egyp- 
tian Campaign. We are all familiar 
with the declaration that the Soudan 
was to be left to its own inhabitants, who 
were a brave people and entitled to be 
free. Yet this country is now engaged 
in the odious task of making war against 
a people who are struggling for their 
freedom. As this is the only oppor- 
tunity I have had of raising my voice 
upon the subject, I feel it my duty 
to protest against the continuance of 
this utterly fruitless and barren war. 
I defy anyone to give a reasonable ex- 
planation of the Expedition in which 
the country is engaged. Wecan all see 
with perfect plainness that the attempt 
to subdue the Arabs can only lead to 
great loss of life to them and to our- 
selves; and the time is now fast ap- 
proaching when, owing to the climate, 
Englishmen can scarcely live in the 
Soudan. The Expedition to Suakin 
stands entirely condemned on every 
ground ; and I do not believe any Mem- 
ber of the Government wi!l now venture 
to say that he considers it possible to 
make the railway to Berber, at any rate 
not without great sacrifices. What I 
would ask the Government to do on 
this occasion is to consider whether it is 
not possible, at a very early date, to 
withdraw the Suakin Expedition alto- 
gether? Soon the climate will oblige 
you to withdraw ; and what is the use of 
going on fighting battle after battle— 
shedding blood and making yourselves 
detested by the people, when the excessive 
heat will soon compel us to quit the 
country? It has been said that it is 
necessary to show our superiority over 
the Arabs; but we have substantially 
done that already in the battles that 
have taken place. According to the 
news to-day the enemy is not likely to 
make a stand again, and to go on 
following them up for the next few 
months would be a senseless proceeding, 
and would be attended with heavy losses 
on our side. I hope the Government 
will reconsider the whole situation, and 
will give orders for the withdrawal of 
the troops at an early date altogether 
from Suakin; and I would go further, 
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and say that the same reasons which 
apply to withdrawal from Suakin apply 
with equal force to the withdrawal of 
General Wolseley’s Army from its 
present advanced position. We made a 
mistake in declaring that it was our in- 
tention to go to Khartoum; it is still 
worse persevering intheerror. The task 
is all but impossible, and would involve 
sacrifices far greater than those which the 
country has hitherto made. It is better to 
admit that we have done wrong than to 
persevere in a mistake; and I would 
therefore press upon the Government to 
consider whether it would not now be the 
wisest course to withdraw the Army of 
General Wolseley to the proper frontier 
of Egypt. We may be told that that, 
under present circumstances, is an im- 
possibility; but I greatly doubt whether 
it is. We see in the papers to-day that 
General Wolseley is expected to be at 
Cairo on the 13th of April, so that he 
must be able to make the journey in 14 
days. If that be so, I do not see how 
there can be any physical impossibility 
in withdrawing the Army also; and that 
would save the shocking loss of life that 
must take place if an Army remains in 
those unhealthy regions during the sum- 
mer. But it is said that it is necessary 
to smash the Mahdi, because otherwise 
there will be danger of an attack by his 
forces upon Egypt Proper. Ifthe Mahdi 
chooses to come to Egypt we should have 
the support of the nation in resisting 
him, because as long as we are in Egypt 
everyone will admit that it is our duty 
to defend the country. It is, however, 
extremely doubtful whether we shall 
ever see the Mahdi in Egypt at all. 
Many things may happen that we cannot 
at present even conjecture before an 
invasion of Egypt by the Mahdi could 
take place. Why, then, should we go 
on with this miserable, wretched war, in 
order to provide against a contingency 
which may never arise? We are cer- 
tainly indulging in accusations against 
the French on account of their wars of 
ambition, and everyone condemns the 
war now being carried on by them in 
China; but our war in the Soudan is 
not one degree less defensible. It is a 
more useless contest than any in which 
France is engaged in any part of the 
world. It may be thought by some that 
the safety of General Wolseley’s Army 
requires the continuance of the opera- 
tions in the neighbourhood of Suakin, 
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and for a considerable time many of us 
were influenced by that belief. But, as 
far as I am able to judge, I cannot see 
that there is any practical connection 
between the two positions, which are 
divided by a vast expanse of desert 600 
miles in extent. I speak with no desire 
to throw any difficulty in the way of 
the Government. No one recognizes 
more than I do the enormous difficulties 
they have to cope with all over the 
world; but I am urging that which I 
believe to be strongly in their own 
interests and in the interests of the 
country. They have not yet, perhaps, 
sufficiently felt the pressure of public 
opinion out-of-doors upon this question ; 
and I wish on this occasion to give 
expression to a very widespread feeling, 
which I am sure will in the course of 
the summer grow into a most formidable 
agitation if it is not met by concession 
on the part of the Government. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CASE 
OF MR. JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to draw 
the attention of the Government to cer- 
tain facts connected with the case of Mr. 
John Boyle O'Reilly, of Boston, who 19 
years ago was convicted of treason in 
Dublin, and sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for 20 years. At that time Mr. 
O’Reilly had hardly, he might say, 
reached the years of manhood. The 
time of Mr. O’Reilly’s trial was a time 
of great suffering and political excite- 
ment, and of many political trials in Ire- 
land ; and he was one of a large number 
of Irishmen who were tried upon a 
similar charge and sentenced to like 
terms of penal servitude. Those who 
were sentenced then might be divided 
into two classes—those who were civi- 
lians, and those who were members of 
the British Army. Not only had every 
civilian sentenced at that time been re- 
leased, but also those who, like Mr. 
Boyle O’Reilly, were members of the 
British Army had since been set at 
liberty. In the case of some of the 
civilians, their release from penal servi- 
tude was accompanied by the condition 
that they should exile themselves from 
the Queen’s Dominions; and he would be 
curious to hear the Home Secretary say 
whether the Government now thought 
the course pursued, in compelling the 
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civilian prisoners whom they released to 
leave the Queen’s Dominions and place 
themselves in permanent exile, had been 
a course, which, decided by the result of 
time, was either a wise or expedient one ? 
It was very curious that the members of 
the British Army who 20 yeats ago were 
tried for treason, convicted, and sen- 
tenced, were released many years since 
without the condition of exile being at- 
tached to their release. Some of them 
returned to their native country. One 
of them, Sergeant M‘Carthy, died there, 
and one at least he knew was now living 
in Ireland. Whatever else might be 
alleged, it could not be said that there 
was any moral distinction between the 
case of Mr. Boyle O’Reilly and those 
members of the British Army tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to the same time. 
There was, however, one point of diffe- 
rence. When Mr. Boyle O'Reilly had 
endured some part of his sentence of 
penal servitude, he escaped from the 
penal settlement in Australia. His 
escape was accomplished under circum- 
stances of daring which attracted very 
general sympathy. [LZaughter.| The 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir William 
Harcourt) smiled; but he (Mr. Sexton) 
thought if the right hon. Gentleman was 
placed in a similar situation he would 
try to escape himself. Mr. O’Reilly 
made his way to the Coast of Australia 
with the help of some devoted friends ; 
he put out to sea in an open boat, 
floated alone upon the surface of the 
ocean for three days and three nights, 
then had the good fortune to be taken 
on board an American ship, and under 
the shelter of the American flag he 
made good his escape to the United 
States. With regard to the smile of 
the Home Secretary, he (Mr. Sexton) 
asked whether it was not a universal 


principle that a man suffering a sentence 
of penal servitude would make an effort 
to escape? If by any conceivable turn 
of fortune the Home Secretary came to 
suffer penal servitude himself, would he 


not make an attempt to escape? He 
(the Home Secretary) might have 
shown as much ingenuity as Mr. Boyle 
O’Reilly; but it was doubtful whether 
he would have shown as much courage. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
should have been shot by the sentries. 

Mr. SEXTON : If Mr. Boyle O’ Reilly 
was shot they would not have been con- 
sidering his case. The point was that 
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his guilt was not increased by his effort 
to escape. Mr. Boyle O’Reilly, whom 
he had the pleasure to meet lately at 
Boston, was a gentleman of very high 
personal qualities, and of the rarest 
intellectual gifts ; and during the years 
of his residence in America he had made 
such good use of his powers that he now 
filled the position of co-proprietor with 
the Archbishop of Boston and some 
other prelates of the most important 
journals in the United States. Mr. 
O’Reilly was one of the most influential 
men in the State of Massachusetts and 
one of the most honoured citizens in 
the United States, and might long ago 
have occupied a seat in Congress if he 
could have spared from his literary la- 
bours and the duties of journalism the 
time to devote himself to public life in 
that capacity. He (Mr. Sexton) might 
go so far as to say that one of the 
English gentlemen who met him lately 
in Boston, who lately occupied the 
position of Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of that House 
(Sir Lyon Playfair), was so im- 
pressed with the personal qualities 
and gifts of Mr. O’Reilly that he was 
one of the gentlemen who pressed upon 
the British Government the propriety 
andthe duty of extending to Mr. Boyle 
O’Reilly the terms freely given to the 
men convicted under similar conditions. 
In December last the Irish residents of 
the City of Ottawa, intending to hold a 
celebration on St. Patrick’s Day, invited 
Mr. Boyle O’Reilly to join them. The 
celebration of St. Patrick’s Day was 
held in so much respect that it was the 
custom for the Parliament of the Do- 
minion to adjourn on St. Patrick’s Day, 
so as to allow the Members of Parlia- 
ment of Irish birth or sympathy to 
attend the celebration. Mr. O'Reilly 
replied to the invitation that did not 
feel himself at liberty to accept it, in 
consequence of the uncertainty which 
he felt of what the action of the 
British Government might be towards 
him. He put himself into communica- 
tion with the American Secretary on the 
matter; and such was the sense enter- 
tained by the American Secretary of the 
position of Mr. Boyle O’Reilly that he 
put himself into communication with the 
American Minister in London, who had 
an interview with Lord Granville, and, 
on the part of his Government, put the 


matter before the Queen’s Minister in ! 
l 
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due form. At this stage the matter 
dropped for some time, and he (Mr. 
Sexton) received a letter from Mr. 
O’Reilly informing him what had been 
done and asking his advice. He (Mr. 
Sexton) conceived that the case was one 
in which the Government would have 
no hesitation in granting the request. 
The interest of the Government so clearly 
lay in wiping out any violent or vindic- 
tive memories of the time of Mr. 
O’Reilly’s trial, that he had no doubt 
that the case was one in which there 
was no necessity for diplomatic circumlo- 
cution; and he advised' Mr. O’Reilly to 
address himself directly to the Home 
Secretary if the application to the 
American Minister did not immediately 
result in a satisfactory decision. The 
interview of the American Minister 
with Lord Granville took place on 
January 9, and on the 28th Lord Gran- 
ville’s decision was communicated to 
those concerned. Lord Granville wrote 
—‘ Your request is one that cannot 
safely be granted.”” Mr. O’Reilly was 
a public politician in America who 
freely and frankly expressed in the 
Press and on the platform his opinions 
on the Irish political question, and on 
any other question that came within the 
range of his duty, and his public position 
alone would surely be a sufficient secu- 
rity for his conduct. The first error the 
Government committed in the matter 
was that, through vindictiveness against 
a man because he happened, nearly 20 
years ago, to escape from their custody, 
they had refused a request made in true 
diplomatic form by the Minister of a 
great Government with which they 
claimed to be on friendly terms. He 
was bound to describe that as a gross 
diplomatic error. Mr. Lowell, the 
American Minister, in his letter to the 
American Secretary, said-— 

“The British Government do not feel 
justified in allowing Mr. O'Reilly to visit 
British Dominions. 

Whereas the Foreign Secretary ap- 
peared to believe that the safety of the 
Realm was concerned with the question 
of whether Mr. O’ Reilly went to Canada, 
the American Minister appeared to 
think that Lord Granville thought there 
was some moral objection. What was 
the language of the Home Secretary 
himself? He wrote on the 29th of 
January to Mr. Boyle O’Reilly’s appli- 
cation, saying that he had already re- 
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ceived a like application from the 
American Minister, and had replied 
that, having regard to the circumstances 
of the case, he could not accede to his 
request. Here it was nota question of 
the safety of the Realm or of moral 
justification, but merely the word of 
the right hon. Gentleman. Meanwhile, 
what was happening in America in the 
interval between Mr. O’Reilly’s applica- 
tion and the reply of the right hon. 
Gentleman? The Irish residents of 
Montreal gave an invitation to Mr. 
O’Reilly to visit them, and Mr. O’Reilly 
replied that he would be unable to go in 
consequence of the action of the British 
Government. Thereupon, the Irish resi- 
dents sent a deputation to the Govern- 
ment of Canada at Ottawa; and upon 
their return made a public report to Sir 
Alexander Campbell, the Minister of 
Justice, and Sir John Macdonald, the 
Premier, and they saw no reason why 
Mr. O’Reilly should not visit Canada. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman know 
more about Canada than its Premier 
and its Minister of Justice? One Go- 
vernment decided in one way and the 
other in a different way. Which decision 
was right? A Constitutional question 
of the gravest import was involved. If 
a Canadian Government allowed a man 
to visit the Dominion, did the Home 
Secretary mean to say that the Home 
Government could interfere? Then, 
again, the Prerogative of the Crown in. 
England was the Prerogative of mercy 
The Crown sometimes interfered for the 
purpose of releasing a man; but it was 
new to him (Mr. Sexton) that the Crown 
should interfere to imprison a man 
whom the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Government had determined not to 
molest. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Ihave 
never heard anything at all from Canada 
on the subject. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman betrayed an indifferent 
knowledge of the Oorrespondence of 
his own Department. Here was a let- 
ter signed ‘‘ Godfrey Lushington,’’ and 
dated the 29th January, which said that 
the Home Secretary had received an ap- 
plication, but could not accede to the 
request. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT : I 
could not give him leave to go to Canada. 

' Mr. SEXTON: But the right hon. 
Gentleman has assumed to himself the 


dlr. Sexton 
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right to refuse leave. His (Mr. Sexton’s) 
object was not to appeal on behalf of 
Mr. O'Reilly, who would probably never 
repeat his request—indeed, it was doubt- 
ful if he would now accept the permission 
if it were offered to him. He (Mr. 
Sexton) wished to protest against the 
course which the Home Secretary had 
pursued, and to point out to the Govern- 
ment that they were exposing themselves 
to ridicule and contempt throughout 
America. They were worse than the 


Bourbons, for they learned nothing, for- 
got nothing, and forgave nothing. He 
would ask the right hon Gentleman for 
his decision on the Constitutional ques- 


tion. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
this case was extremely simple. The 
hon. Member seemed to think that Mr. 
O’Reilly, of whom he (Sir William Har. 
court) had never heard before his case 
was brought before him, had been dealt 
with in some exceptional way. This was 
not so. O’Reilly had come before him 
as a man who had escaped from prison 
—who had, in fact, committed tae of- 
fence known as prison breach. That 
was a new offence altogether from that 
for which he was primarily convicted. 
If a man had been lucky enough to 
make good his escape from prison in 
his own country, he surely could not 
expect to come back again rejoicing. 
It was not because O’Reilly was an 
Irishman that he had been thus treated; 
but the case was judged upon the bare 
ground of prison discipline, and if an ex- 
ception were made in the case of this man, 
and he were dealt with differently, there 
would be no security for prison disci- 
pline. The hon. Member had said he (Sir 
William Harcourt) had interfered with 
the Government of Canada. What he 
had said was that, as far as he was con- 
cerned, he could give no leave to this 
man to go to Canada; and he assured 
the hon. Member that his decision was 
based upon no political grounds. The 
man had been dealt with like an ordi- 
nary prisoner who had broken the prison 
bars, who was a defaulter, and could 
not be a subject for the mercy of the 
Crown. In his answer to O’Reilly, he 
had spoken for himself alone, and had 
not attempted to interfere with the Go- 
vernment of Canada. O’Reilly might 
be a very much respected and distin- 
guished person ; but that would not pre- 
vent him from being dealt with, in 
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regard to his offence, as any other pri- 
soner. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is the’ discretion of 
the Canadian Government final as re- 
gards Canada? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he supposed the Canadian Government 
would regard the man as a man under 
an unremitted sentence; and the ques- 
tion of how they should deal with him 
was, he imagined, for them to consider. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR, said, that in 
politics there was nothing so good in 
the long run as a forgiving temper ; but 
the Home Secretary, after an interval 
of 20 years since the conviction of Mr. 
O’Reilly, could only speak of that gen- 
tleman’s case in so far as it concerned 
“prison discipline.” The hon. and 
learned Member for Stockport, in bring- 
ing forward his plea for the establishment 
of a Court of Criminal Appeal, had not 
supported his arguments by reference to 
avy Irish cases, though there were many 
that would have served his purpose much 
better than those English ones of which 
he had availed himself. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had gone back to 
some very ancient cases; but he need 
not have looked further than a case 
which was only six or 12 months old— 
namely, that of Bryan Kilmartin. He 
might have pointed out as an argument 
for his Court of Appeal that, though 
this man was quite innocent of the of- 
fence with which he was charged, he 
was allowed by the Lord Lieutenant to 
remain under an atrocious and+unde- 
served stigma. It was the treatment 
of Irish political prisoners which was 
largely responsible for the maintenance 
of that temper between the two races, 
which was such a constant cause of 
alarm. The Home Secretary had said 
that he knew nothing of Mr. O’Reilly. 
Well, the right hon. Gentleman was the 
only educated man in the House who did 
not know that gentleman. [ Ministerial 
laughter.| He heard derisive cheers; 
but right hon. Gentlemen opposite should 
recollect the proviso that he had made. 
He had said the right hon. Gentle- 
man was the only ‘‘ educated”? man. 
Mr. O’Reilly was one of the best known, 
most respected, and eminent citizens 
of the United States. If anything 
were needed to prove that statement, it 
would be found in the fact that he had 
been offered the post of Laureate. He 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor) complained of Mr. 
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O’Reilly being constantly referred to as 
‘‘O’Reilly.” It was the tone of inso- 
lence, of arrogance, of mean and snob- 
bish contemptuousness, which in a great 
measure accounted for the acrimony 
which unfortunately characterized Irish 
discussions in that House. The Home 
Secretary would live in history; but 
what would be thought of him (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) if he were constantly to 
describe the right hon. Gentleman as 
‘‘ Harcourt,” or as ‘‘ William Harcourt,” 
or as “the man Historicus?”’ Then, 
with reference to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s observations on prison breach, he 
complained again of that style of speech. 
Would the Ambassador of the United 
States interest himself on behalf of a 
common burglar? This was a diplo- 
matic question in which a great Govern- 
ment addressed another great Govern- 
ment, and the attempt of the right hon. 
Gentleman to reduce it to the contemp- 
tible proportions of a Common Law mat- 
ter was really not worthy of him. In 
conclusion, he said it would do no harm 
to any great Government to show that 
it could forget and forgive offences. As 
a Colleague of the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian, he (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor) would ask the Home Secretary to 
remember that but for men like John 
Boyle O’Reilly, Liberal Governments 
would not have had the glory of passing 
measures for the benefit of Ireland. If 
the application should be renewed, he 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would have learned to have some regard 
for the feelings of Irishmen, and some 
admiration for those who had done and 
suffered in their country’s cause. These 
sentiments animated all Governments 
and all peoples, except in the single 
melancholy instance of the demeanour 
of England towards Ireland. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)— 
WITHDRAWAL OF THE FORCES. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. W. FOWLER said, he was one 
of the unfortunate and, he supposed, 
uneducated people who had not hap- 
pened to hear of that distinguished man, 
Mr. O’Reilly. He desired to express 
his entire approval of the remarks made 
by the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
S. Smith), and to assure the Govern- 
ment that there was in the country a 
strong feeling that our position in the 
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Soudan was a most unfortunate and un- 
justifiable one. Everyone agreed that 
it was wrong to kill these poor unfor- 
tunate Arabs without some reason. The 
reports in this morning’s papers to the 
effect that Osman Digna was retreating, 
and that another Mahdi had arisen, 
gave him a gleam of hope; and he 
trusted Her Majesty’s Government would 
have the opportunity of procuring a 
peaceful settlement without delay. He 
could not understand the object of the 
fighting at Suakin, unless it was to pre- 
pare the way for the railway; but the 
railway could not be finished, at any 
rate, for a year or more, and how that 
was to enable us to carry on our cam- 
paign in the next summer, autumn, and 
winter he was at a loss to understand ; 
but if we could not make the railway 
in time, what was the use of making it 
at all? If we made it we should have 
to maintain and guard it. We must not 
go away and leave it to be broken up. 
But why should we force ourselves on 
these people? General Gordon could 
not now be rescued, and the Slave Trade 
could not be abolished; and what pos- 
sible object was there to fight for? As 
for defending Egypt, it could be much 
better defended on the Egyptian side of 
the Desert than on the other side where 
we now were. Another consideration 
which should be borne in mind was the 
great waste of power entailed by dividing 
our Forces, to have one Expedition at 
Suakin and another on the Nile, while 
at the same time war was threaten- 
ing in other districts, without any 
really adequate object to be gained 
by such a division. It should also be 
remembered that the carrying on of a 
war of this kind encouraged a spirit for 
war inthe country. It was being carried 
on in defiance of the principles of Chris- 
tianity which they professed, and they 
were doing their best to destroy a people 
with whom they had no quarrel, and 
who were justified in defending their 
own country. Notwithstanding this, 
however, we continued on in this ill- 
defined course, and in keeping a vast 
number of our men in a dangerous posi- 
tion and in a miserable climate without, 
so far as he could make out, any object 
whatever. They could not go on as 
they were now doing, and they must give 
up a position which was inconsistent and 
not to be justified. This feeling was 
growing among all classes of Her Ma- 


Mr. W. Fowler 
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jesty’s subjects. Even the Opposition, 
which originally urged the Government 
to undertake these military operations, 
were now becoming disgusted. He ap- 
pealed to the Government not to imagine 
that this was the idea of a few senti- 
mental people ; it was a widespread feel- 
ing of a vast number of their supporters 
throughout the country, and among 
classes of people whose opinion was well 
worth attending to. He implored the 
Government to lose no opportunity of 
getting themselves out of this situation, 
for which he admitted they were not 
wholly responsible. A great part of the 
difficulties of the Government had been 
inherited from their Predecessors; but 
he protested against any further needless 
slaughter of the people in the Soudan. 
Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT pro- 
tested that it was incorrect to say that 
the Opposition had urged the Govern- 
ment to this war. They had urged the 
Government to relieve the garrisons in 
the Soudan, and that steps should be 
taken to succour General Gordon at a 
time when it could have been done with 
a small effort ; they protested against the 
withdrawal of General Graham’s Force 
when he could have opened the Berber 
road, and the war, which had since 
assumed such sanguinary proportions, 
could have been nipped in the bud. But 
to say that the Opposition were respon- 
sible because the Government, by their 
delay, vacillation, and cowardice, had 
given up all their opportunities, and now 
found themselves confronted by worse 
difficulties even than war and blood- 
shed, was most unjust and inconsistent. 
He had no doubt that the hon. Member 
(Mr. W. Fowler) had supported the 
Government on many occasions in each 
one of their blunders, and now he turned 
round and threw it in their teeth. There 
was, however, one phrase in the speech 
of the hon. Member with which he con- 
curred—the undefined purpose of this 
slaughter. So far as the slaughter was 
purposeless and undefined, he joined in 
the hon. Member’s condemnation of it. 
If General Graham’s Expedition were 
to relieve Kassala and its thousands of 
people, or to put down the Slave Trade, 
he would say that it was a worthy object 
to attain; but the present policy of the 
Government, as explained to the House, 
was undefined, and until Parliament was 
told what the objects of the Government 
were, hon. Members had a right to 
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denounce the slaughter now going on 
in the Soudan as most wanton and 
indefensible. In regard to the Afghan 
boundary question, he felt that the ap- 
peal of the noble Marquess that there 
should be no debate on our relations 
with Russia came with great force from 
him. He felt that his plea for silence 
was not a mere pretext, such as the 
House was accustomed to hear from 
Ministers, but that there must be some 
reason for it. The noble Lord, however, 
contrasted the bearing of the Front Op- 
position Bench by implication with that 
of hon. Members on the Opposition 
side, and had mentioned his name and 
the character of the Questions he had 
addressed to the Government. The Ques- 
tion referred to was simply a request for 
information, as to whether important 
positions in Afghanistan which had been 
occupied by the Russian Forces were or 
were not deemed by the Government to 
be part of Afghanistan? He had prac- 
tically asked the same Question through- 
out. He ventured to say that there was 
a great misconception on the part of the 
Government and of hon. Members in 
the House with regard to the effect pro- 
duced in Russia by debates in the House. 
The Government treated Russia as if it 
was a country like France or the United 
States, in which every statement made 
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to the Ameer in face of the Russian 
aggression, and that no weakness on 
the part of any British Government 
would be tolerated by any section of the 
people, would be the most effective. The 
debate which made these propositions 
perfectly clear would be the surest gua- 
rantee of peace. Another point to be 
considered was the effect of withdrawal 
on the Ameer of Afghanistan. It was 
of primary importance, in regard to our 
position as to Afghanistan and to the 
Ameer, that there should not be the 
slightest sign of shrinking on the part 
of Her Majesty's Government. The 
Ameer was quite capable of judging 
whether England was in earnest or not ; 
and if he were once convinced that our 
Government were really firm in their 
resolve to resist aggression, we might 
fairly count upon his friendship and 
support; but if the unfortunate policy 
of 1873 were pursued in the slightest 
degree, we should assuredly again drive 
the Ameer into the arms of Russia ; and 
such Jaches would be most disastrous. In 
connection with the recent advances of 
Russia in Central Asia, the abandon- 
ment of Candahar by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment some years ago had had a most 
disastrous result. He hoped that no 
hon. Member would be led away on that 
subject by any mistaken idea as to the 


in Parliament was at once reported and amount of benefit to mankind which 
excited public feeling. The Government | was said to have been produced by the 
ought to be aware that not an item of | Russian conquests in Central Asia. We 
news was published in the Russian Press | had the safety and the prosperity of the 
without the direct interference of the | 250,000,000 of people in India to look 


Press Censor. If any aggravating or 
imprudent statement in Parliament was 
published in Russia it could only be done 
with the consent of the authorities, and 
with the object of exciting public feeling ; 
but nothing that could be said in the 


British Parliament would increase the | 


difficulties of the position. The most cer- 
tain way, however, of preserving peace 
wastoconvince the Government of Russia 
that all parties in this country were 


- 
session that was more necessary for the 





united—[ Mr. O’Ketty: No, no! |—he 
was speaking of Great Britain—in their | 
determination to maintain the integrity | 
of Afghanistan. [Mr. O’Ketty: No, 
no! 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the hon. 
Member to abstain from making these in- 
decorous observations and exclamations. | 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, con- 


after. The security of the greatest Pos- 
session of the British Crown—a Pos- 


trade and wealth of this country than 
any other Possession of our Empire— 
was at stake in that matter. He had 
the greatest distrust of the civilizing 
mission of Russia in Central Asia; and 
if he had time for the purpose he could 
demonstrate that the pleas often ad- 
vanced on that score were to a large ex- 
tent unfounded. He regarded it, how- 
ever, as most unfortunate that the House 
was now unable to get some more defi- 
nite statement from the Government. 
He regretted that the House had failed 
to obtain more definite information from 
Her Majesty’s Government; but recog- 
nizing, as he did, the courtesy of the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 


tinuing, said, that such union as he had | for War, as contrasted with the beha- 
indicated, together with a declaration of viour of other Ministers, he refrained 


our determination to uphold our pledges from raising the question further on 
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the present occasion. The position of horrible, cruel, and wanton bloodshed in 
this country was now very serious. | these petty wars, they would turn them 
They had evidence that certain demands | out of Office? He regarded this Go- 
which Her Majesty’s Government had | vernment and the Prime Minister as so 
thought fit to make had either been | guilty with respect to the unfortunate 
withdrawn or had “lapsed,” and that a | Soudanese that if there was a Motion to 
so-called ‘‘agreement”’ had been made | surrender the Prime Minister to the 
which gave us no practical security, and |Soudanese women he would vote for it. 
which left Russia at liberty to revoke | Some time ago a few men who, in an 
the arrangement at any moment when | out-of-the-way cornerin Dublin, attacked 
she chose to allege that ‘‘extraordi-| Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 
nary reasons”’ had arisen. The con- Burke, were denounced as murderers 
struction of the railway from the Cas- | and scoundrels, and held up to the exe- 
ogy was being hurried on, and it might | cration of mankind. Other men, how- 

e finished to Sarakhs at any moment. a seated in a quiet room in London, 
They knew that Russia was increas- | armed tens of thousands of their fellow 
ing her Forces in those regions, while | men, and sent them out to the Soudan 
the unfavourable season was coming on | to put to death men whom they had 
for the sending of reinforcements on our ; never seen, and with whom they had no 
side. He, therefore, protested against | cause of quarrel; and these men were 
the delay that had taken place on the , said to be Christian Ministers and vin- 
part of the Government in regard to | dicators of the resources of civilization. 
accurate information both as to facts | He would ask what, from the calm point 
and as to policy. He believed that their . of view of morality and justice, was the 
weakness and procrastination were in- | difference between the conduct of the 
creasing the dangers of the situation: Prime Minister and that of ‘‘ Skin the 
and tending to precipitate war; and if! Goat,” in Dublin, when assisting in 
that result should unhappily ensue— ' carrying out the murder of Lord Frede- 
although he should deeply regret it— | rick Cavendish? Common sense was 
and his appeals and warnings should ‘ shocked and the conscience sickened at 
prove to be correct, he should at least) the professions of Christianity and civi- 
believe that he had discharged his | lization made in that House, as con- 
duty—[Jronical cheers|—as a humble | trasted with this revolting conduct, of 
Member of the House of Commons. | which it was difficult to speak in Parlia- 


Hon. Members who indulged in such | mentary language. 

cheers would remember that every warn- | 

ing that had been given from that side} PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
of the House as to the movements of | ACT, 1882 ~PROCLAMATIONS—PRO- 


sation of the. Oomurvenive Pusty wreo|  STTTION OF MESTING AT 308. 
taken in the interest and for the mainte- | ee hw aati wa 
nance of our Indian Empire. | OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that; Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, he 
he could not see the situation in the same | wished to draw attention to the prohibi- 
light as the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. | tion by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
Ashmead-Bartlett). He failed to ob- | of a public meeting which was to have 
serve any danger in the advance of | been held on the 18th of February at 
Russia, and believed it would be better | Burroughtown, in Wexford. The result 
for both countries and the world at large | of that prohibition had been to increase 
if the frontiers of England and of Russia the feeling of hatred towards the Go- 
in Asia marched together. With refer-|vernment of the Castle. The county 
ence to the remarks made by the hon. | was a remarkably peaceful and Consti- 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. S. Smith); tutional one, and there had been no 
and the hon. Member for Cambridge | crime or outrage of any kind committed 
(Mr. W. Fowler), as to the war in the | in the district. The only reason assigned 
Soudan, he regretted that the action of | for suppressing the meeting was that 
those hon. Members in that House did | the placard calling it together had been 
not correspond a little more closely with | somewhat hotly worded, though, in his 
their profession. Why did not those| opinion, it was not more so than the 
hon. Members and their friends tell the , character of the case had required. The 
Government that if they did not stop the | conduct of the Government in thus in- 


Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 
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terfering with the liberty of the people 
was most infamous. He wished also to 
complain of the manner in which the 
Government had treated Mr. John Boyle 
O’Reilly by refusing him permission to 
revisit Ireland. Such an act of tyranny 
would serve to embitter the feeling of the 
Irish race in America against England. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that meetings were prohibited on 
two grounds—either that the meetings 
would lead to a breach of the peace, or 
that they would lead to a fresh outbreak 
of outrages or intimidation. In this 
case there had been no apprehension of 
a breach of the peace; but the meeting 
was prohibited because it was feared the 
placard would lead to an outbreak of 
outrages. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: But 
we never had any outrages. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The placard convening the meeting was 
of the most mischievous character. It 
denounced the payment of rent of any 
kind under any terms whatever; and, 
having regard to that fact, there was no 
course open to the Lord Lieutenant but 
to proclaim the meeting. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND rose to 
speak. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man has no right of reply. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Of 
course, it is very hard to get fair play 
here. 

Mr. BARRY said, the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had entirely misled 
the House regarding the character of 
the placard referred to. There was a 
single reference in the placard to rent, 
and that reference did not amount to 
anything more than the opinion that 
had been expressed more than once by 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Chamberlain). It simply referred 
to rent in very general terms, and did 
not denounce the payment of rent under 
any circumstances whatever. The right 
hon. Gentleman, therefore, he would 
not say deliberately, but he did un- 
doubtedly misrepresent the character of 
the placard. If the placard was illegal, 
surely they had a Crimes Act in Ireland ; 
and why did they not prosecute those 
who issued it? The placard, on the 
contrary, was perfectly legal and per- 
fectly justifiable; and if occasion de- 
manded it such placards would be issued 
again. 
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SEA COAST FISHERIES (IRELAND) — 
ENCROACHMENTS OF FRENCH 
FISHERMEN.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mx. KENNY said, he desired to call 
the attention of the House to the con- 
stant encroachments of French fishing 
luggers within the three mile limit on 
the South and West Coast of Ireland, 
whereby the interests of the poor Irish 
fishermen in these parts were seriously 
interfered with. He had received only 
that day a communication that a few 
nights ago these French fishermen landed 
on the Irish Coast and stole a boat be- 
longing to one of the Inspectors of 
Irish Fisheries, which was being used 
by four poor fishermen in the neigh- 
bourhood where the Frenchmen landed. 
He thought it was the duty of the Ad- 
miralty, or the Irish Government acting 
in conjunction with the Admiralty, to 
see that the coasts were sufficiently 
guarded by gunboats and cruisers to 
prevent the encroachments of these 
foreign fishermen. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock the Debate stood adjourned 
till this day, at Nine of the clock. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question, ‘‘ That this House, 
at its rising, do adjourn till Thursday 
the 9th of April.” — (Zhe Marquess of 
Hartington.) 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. KENNY continued his remarks, 
and urged that the Admiralty ought to 
protect the fishermen and fisheries of the 
Irish Coasts from the depredations of 
French fishermen by providing gunboats 
for the purpose. The French boats came 
close to the shore, drove away the smaller 
boats of the Irish fishermen, and took 
the fish that would otherwise be taken 
by the Irish boats. Turning to another 
subject, he felt bound to complain that 
the Notice of Motion for the appointment 
of the Select Committee on Irish Indus- 
tries had disappeared from the Notice 
Paper, and was not on the Paper for the 
Evening Sitting. The question was one 
of material consequence, and it was very 
hard that it should be treated in such a 
manner by the Government. The Irish 
Members and the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Eardley Wilmot), to whom the Irish 
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people were grateful for moving in the 
matter, received letters daily from all 
parts of Ireland on the subject. He 
also wished to know whether some sys- 
tem could not be adopted under which 
the cost of the repair of the Irish Na- 
tional schools might not be paid out of 
the State funds, instead of being cast 
upon the different localities ? 


Law and 


INDUSTRIES (IRELAND)—SELECT COM- 
MITTEE.—PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Sr EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
rose to make a personal explanation. 
He had not put down the names of those 
to be nominated to serve upon the Com- 
mittee of Irish Industries for that even- 
ing, because he had been led to under- 
stand by the noble Lord the Member 
for Flintshire (Lord Richard Grosvenor) 
and the Clerk at the Table that there 
was no chance of the House meeting 
that evening at 9 o’clock. The hon. 
Baronet was proceeding to give in greater 
detail his reasons for not putting down 
the matter upon the Paper that evening, 
when 

Mr. SPEAKER said: I must call the 
hon. Baronet to Order, on the ground 
that he is exceeding the bounds of a 
personal explanation. 

Stmr EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
begged to apologize; but he could not 
see that he was transgressing the Rules 
of the House in the statement he was 
making. [‘‘ Order! ’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he should ex- 
pect that the hon. Baronet would re- 
spectfully bow to the decision of the 
Chair. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
CRAUGHWELL MURDER CASE— 
COMPENSATION. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, before the Mo- 
tion for Adjournment was put he would 
like to ask the Solicitor General for 
Ireland whether there was to be any 
compensation given to the five men in 
the Craughwell murder case, who were 
discharged within the last few weeks 
after being kept in prison for two years 
and a half without trial? He would like 
also to ask the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman whether he would be able to give 
any undertaking that this system of 
long imprisonment without trial in Ire- 
land would not be persisted in ? If these 
cases were the cases of five respectable 
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Englishmen, who were kept in gaol for 
two years and a half without trial on a 
fearful charge, and then dismissed with- 
out a shilling of compensation, and with- 
out the slightest apology, and with only 
a third-class ticket to their native towns, 
he would Jike to see the English Minister 
who would stand up in that House and 
defend it. This grievance had occurred 
not merely in the Craughwell cases, but 
had happened in the Ballyforan case 
and the cases of the Tubbercurry prison- 
ers, and was constantly occurring. Only 
last week Baron Dowse felt obliged to 
refer to the subject of prolonged im- 
prisonment without trial in far stronger 
terms than he (Mr. O’Brien) had at his 
command. In these cases the men were 
torn away from their homes, shut up 
in solitary cells, and subjected to all 
sorts of subterranean intimidation. Of 
course, it was impressed upon them that 
with a Green Street jury, whether they 
were innocent or guilty, the inevitable 
result would be that they would be sent 
to the gallows or penal servitude. If 
they were broken down by this system, 
a trial took place and a conviction was 
had, and it was another feather in the 
cap of Earl Spencer. If, however, the 
men could not be bribed or intimidated 
they remained in prison in solitary con- 
finement from Assizes to Assizes, and in 
a large number of cases from year to 
year. In the Ballyforan case one man 
named Kennedy hung himself in his cell 
after an interview with Mr. George 
Bolton, and a man named Nolan became 
insane. In the Craughwell murder case 
five men were kept for two years and a 
half without trial, subject to this fearful 
system of torture; and then they were 
dismissed under the cowardly system of 
nolle prosegut, their health ruined, their 
business destroyed, and even theirrepu- 
tations under as dark a cloud, because 
the Crown, after all this punishment, 
would not admit their innoeence, but 
sent them away branded with the impu- 
tation that they had simply escaped be- 
cause the Government had not been able 
to lay their hands upon sufficient evi- 
dence to clinch the case against them. 
They were not even afforded an oppor- 
tunity of establishing their innocence by 
being permitted to take their trial before 
a jury. Their acquittal would in that 
case have been rather an awkward testi- 
mony against the régimeof Earl Spencer, 
and the blood and iron policy which he 
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upheld. He believed that the Irish 
Members had a right to demand that 
there should be some understanding 
from the Government that this system 
should come to an end. These men, in 
addition to being dragged from their 
homes and subjected to a regular system 
of torture, were afterwards compelled 
to undergo a second system of police 
persecution. Mr. Fitzgerald, of Cork, 
after having been cruelly wronged, was, 
after a trial, triumphantly acquitted 
even by a Green Street jury, but was 
never since able to stir out without 
being dogged by detectives. Indeed, 
so far had this gone that when he 
ealled upon the representative of The 
Freeman’s Journal in London to complain 
of the way he was followed, the de- 
tective who was watching him actually 
knocked at the door, forced his way 
upstairs, and asked Mr. Fitzgerald to 
come away, as he would die of cold out- 
side. This might excite smiles from the 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench ; 
but he assured them that it was a se- 
rious matter for those whose business 
and reputation were at stake to be fol- 
lowed about the world by a pair of 
policemen. He called ;upon the Solicitor 
General to give an undertaking that the 
efforts to ruin men by such a system of 
espionage would not be continued. 

Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR said, 
he wished to explain that he had no- 
thing to do with the withdrawal of the 
Notice of Motion given by the hon. 
Member for South Warwickshire (Sir 
Eardley Wilmot). Ifthe hon. Member 
had been under the impression that 
there would not be a Sitting that was 
not his (Lord Richard Grosvenor’s) fault. 

Mr. HARRINGTON expressed his 
surprise that no apology had been made 
on the part of the Government for the 
acts to which his hon. Friend had drawn 
attention. They had heard a good deal 
about the endeavours of the Government 
to establish a just and stable Govern- 
ment in Egypt. No Government that 
had existed in Egypt had been half so 
unjust or tyrannical as that which now 
existed in Ireland. If the Government 
was not prepared to give these men 
compensation, at least they ought to 
have the decency to put them upon their 
trial in order to establish their innocence, 
and to show their fellow-countrymen 
that the charge on which they had been 
imprisoned was without foundation. He 
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complained strongly of the treatment to 
which untried prisoners were subjected, 
and announced his intention of be ars 
calling attention to the case of Myles 
Joyce. 

Tore SOLICITUR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) said, that in 
the Craughwell murder case five men 
were arraigned at the Assizes ; but on the 
first occasion their trial was postponed 
for the production of a witness who was 
supposed to be in America. On the 
next occasion one man was convicted 
and sentenced to death, and at another 
trial at the next Assizes another man 
was found guilty and also sentenced to 
death. The Crown then, with what he 
considered an exercise of clemency, en- 
tered a nolle prosequt in the other cases, 
and it was to these men that it was sug- 
gested that there should be compensation 
given. In the Ballyforan murder case, 
which had also been referred to, after 
some delay there was a conviction upon 
the capital charge in one of the cases, 
and in the second case the jury dis- 
agreed, and the accused were allowed 
out upon their own recognizances to 
come up for trial when called upon. He 
thought he should not be asked to give 
any opinion about what occurred at the 
door of Zhe Freeman’s Journal office, as 
he knew nothing about it. 

Ms. HARRINGTON asked, whether 
one of the prisoners in the case to which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had re- 
ferred was not a policeman residing out 
of the district altogether ? 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. WatxkERr) admitted that 
there had been a policeman concerned in 
the case. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at Ten o’clock 
till Thursday 9th April. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 9th April, 1885. 





MINUTES.]—Setecr Commrrree — Industries 
(Ireland), Motion tor Nomination [House 
counted out]. 

Suppty—considered in Committee—Ctvi Ser- 
vice Estimates—Cxiass I.—Puxntic Works 
AND Buiipincs; Vetes 5 to 11, 13 to 19. 
Resolutions [March 30] reported. 

Pcsitc Bris—Ordered—East India (Unclaimed 
Stocks).* 
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Ordered — First Reading—Pier and Harbour 
Provisional Orders* [123]; r and 
Mussel Fisheries Provisional Order * [124]. 

Second Reading—Egyptian Loan [122]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—— 6 


SAVINGS BANKS ACT—BELFAST (KING 
STREET) SAVINGS BANK. 


Mr. GRAY asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether Savings Banks 
may prepare two forms of accounts, one 
for the satisfaction of the Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and the other 
for exhibition to depositors; and, whe- 
ther he is aware that the Belfast (King 
Street) Savings Bank has been doing so 
for some time past? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rot EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) : Since the hon. 
Gentleman put his Question on the 
Paper, I have been in communication 
with the Commissioners for the Reduc- 
tion of the National Debt, who have 
made inquiries of the Trustees of the 
Belfast (King Street) Savings Bank. 
The reply of the latter is, that they 
have 

“ Complied with the 59th section of the Act 
of 1863, and have publicly affixed and exhibited 
in a conspicuous part of the office where de- 

its are usually received a duplicate copy of 

the annual statement rendered to the Commis- 
sioners for the year ended the 20th of November, 
1884, and dated the 7th of January, 1885, and 
which wili remain so affixed and exhibited until 
the issue of the next annual statement. No 
supplementary or explanatory account or item 
whatever, not included in the Return made to 
the Commissioners, has been added to the 
duplicate.”’ 
The accounts being annual do not show 
any variation that may take place 
during the year, and no other than the 
authorized account can be exhibited. 

Mr. GRAY: I am extremely obliged 
to the right hon. Gentleman ; but there 
is one part of the Question which I do 
not think he answered. The point on 
which I desired information was, whe- 
ther it was in compliance with the regu- 
lations to have two forms of account, 
one being the public annual account, 
and the other being the account exhi- 
bited in accordance with the Act of 
Parliament ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): I thought I 
had answered the Question very dis- 
tinctly. There is only one form of 
account, and it cannot be altered during 
the year. 
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IRELAND — SLIGO HARBOUR BOARD— 
REPAYMENT OF LOAN. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
Lords of the Treasury have considered 
a Memorial addressed to them, on the 
14th of January last, by the Sligo Har- 
bour Board, praying that the period 
fixed for commencing the repayment of 
the principal of the Treasury loan of 
£20,000 to them may be deferred; that 
the term of years in which repayment is 
to be made may be extended; and that 
the rate of interest charged may be re- 
duced to the lowest practicable terms, 
in accordance with the recommendation 
made in the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Harbour Accommodation; 
whether it appears from the Memorial, 
and from other information in the pos- 
session of the Treasury, that the Board 
have expended the full amount of the 
loan in deepening the channel, dredging 
for deep-water berths, improving the 
berthage at present quays, and other 
works of urgent necessity; that very 
considerable progress has been made 
with these works; that, owing to the 
failure of the contractors to execute 
their contract, the Harbour Board have 
been obliged to undertake the comple- 
tion of the works with their own staff 
and plant; and that, as no improvement 
in revenue can result from the works 
until they are completed, and as the 
existing terms of the loan would neces- 
sitate the payment of £1,700 a-year, 
out of a revenue of only about £6,000, 
which barely allows the requisite mar- 
gin for prosecuting the works, the Board 
will be constrained to abandon the effort 
to complete the works in which they are 
now engaged, and to give up the hope 
of improving the portal revenue, unless 
the Treasury terms are relaxed; and, 
whether the Treasury will grant the 
terms prayed for in the Memorial of the 
Board ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The Memorial has 
been received, and the subject is under 
inquiry in Ireland. An engineer will 
visit the place at next spring tides; and, 
on receipt of his Report, we shall be in 
a position to decide upon the course to 
be pursued. At present, I can only add 
that the rate of interest on the existing 
loan is fixed at the lowest rate allowed 
by the Act under which the advance was 
made. 
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Mr. SEXTON said, he would put a 
further Question on the subject. 


POST OFFICE—MR. A. TURNER, POST- 
MASTER AT OAKHAM. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Post- 
master General, If he is aware that Mr. 
Alfred Turner, the Postmaster at Oak- 
ham, has recently addressed a political 
letter to The Grantham Journal ; that Mr. 
Turner is constantly taking part in 
politics, attending political meetings, 
and occupying the chair at them, and is 
actually the President and Treasurer of 
the Liberal Executive Committee; and, 
whether, in the circumstances, he will 
direct Mr. Turner to abstain, directly 
and indirectly, from taking any further 
part in politics ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: In reply to 
the hon. Member, I have to say that the 
facts stated in the Question are sub- 
stantially correct. In consequence, how- 
ever, of the answer which I gave on the 
26th ultimo, to the Question put to me by 
the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Whitley), the Postmaster of Oakham at 
once resigned his post of treasurer of 
the Executive Committee of the Rut- 
land Liberal Association, and expressed 
his regret that he should have trans- 
gressed the bounds of propriety in- 
separable from his official position. He 
further stated that in future he should 
not take any public action in political 
matters. I have accepted this assur- 
ance, and have no doubt that it will be 
faithfully observed. 


FRANCE AND CHINA— THE HOSTI- 
LITIES (INTERNATIONAL LAW)— 
CONTRABAND OF WAR—RICE. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If the French Government have with- 
drawn their declaration indicating rice 
as contraband of war ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; the French have not given 
notice of the withdrawal of the declara- 
tion. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (1RE- 
LAND)—CHECKPOINT PIER, 
CO. WATERFORD. 
Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If he could state what 
was the amount of the engineer’s esti- 
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mate for the Checkpoint Pier, county 
Waterford; how was the money pro- 
vided; what is the amount of the con- 
tract for the work, and when is the con- 
tractor bound to complete the works; 
and, is it a fact that the plan of these 
works designed by the engineer of the 
Board of Works is so faulty that a boat 
slip has not been provided for boats 
bringing fish there at low water, and 
that at such times the pier will be nearly 
useless ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The engineer’s esti- 
mate for this work was £3,000, towards 
which £2,250 was provided by grant 
from the Sea Fisheries Fund, and £750 
has been contributed locally. The 
amount of the contract is £2,649, and 
the contractor is bound to complete the 
works on the Ist of October next. No 
boat slip was recommended by the 
Fishery Commissioners, neitherdid there 
appear to be any local desire for one; 
but the Waterford Steamship Company 
having asked that there should be one, 
the Board of Works are in communica- 
tion with them on the subject. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND)—CLEGGAN PIER, CO. 
GALWAY. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, If it is a fact 
that the Grand Jury of the county of 
Galway presented a sum of £2,000, as 
far back as the Spring Assizes of 1884, 
towards a grant out of the Sea Fisheries 
Fund for the erection of a pier and 
formation of a harbour at Cleggan, in 
the county Galway, according to plans 
prepared by the Board of Works, and 
that the Piers and Harbours Commis- 
sioners, and the Treasury thereupon 
sanctioned a free grant of £6,000, to 
complete said works; and if, notwith- 
standing the length of time that has 
since elapsed, the works have not yet 
been commenced ; if the works have been 
let to a contractor; and, if so, what is 
the amount of the contract, and when is 
he bound to have them completed ; and, 
if a copy of the detailed plans and 
specifications will be furnished to the 
county surveyor, who will be obliged to 
maintain the works hereafter ? ; 

Mr. HIBBERT: At the end of last 
June, the Government heard that the 
Grand Jury had made a presentment 
for £2,000 on account of this work, and 
a grant of £6,000 from the Sea Fisheries 
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Fund was sanctioned in the middle of 
July. The tenders received after the 
necessary interval were not satisfactory, 
and fresh ones had to be called for. 
The contract was execnted on the 18th 
of December last, its amount being 
£7,468, and the contractor is bound to 
complete the works by the Ist of Oc- 
tober, 1886. Detailed plans and spe- 
cifications will be furnished to the 
county surveyor if the Grand Jury 
desire it. 


CIVIL SERVICE — PARLIAMENTARY 
CANDIDATURE—SIR WILLIAM 
BRAMPTON GURDON. 


Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther Sir W. B. Gurdon, being a Parlia- 
mentary candidate, has retired from his 
appointment in the Treasury ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): No, Sir; Sir 
William Gurdon is not a Parliamentary 
candidate. But whenever, if ever, he 
should become one, he will give up his 
appointment in the Treasury. 

mm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
seen an announcement in Zhe Lunn Ad- 
vertsser to the effect that Sir William 
Gurdon had written a letter, which was 
read at a meeting of the Liberal Asso- 
ciation, consenting to his name being 
mentioned as a candidate for the con- 
stituency ? At the same meeting a letter 
was read from Mr. Lestrange withdraw- 
ing his name as a candidate. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuirpers): Will the hon. 
Member give me the date of that ex- 
tract ? 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: The 
28th of March, 1885. 

Tre CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumpers): If the hon. 
Member will let me have the extract, I 
will look into the matter. 


THE DECLARATION OF PARIS, 1856. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther the instructions and powers of the 
- British Plenipotentiaries to the Congress 
of Paris, who signed the Treaty of March 
20, 1856, included authority to sign the 
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of Paris has ever been ratified bythe 
Crown or approved by Parliament; and, 
whether there is anything in either the 
Treaty of Paris, its Protocols, or the De- 
claration to show that Article 11 of the 
Treaty, which neutralized the Black Sea, 
‘‘was not expected to be a permanent 
provision,” while ‘‘the Declaration was 
intended to embody a permanent prin- 
ciple?” 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMADURICE: 
The British Plenipotentiaries at the Con- 
gress of 1856 had no instructions with 
reference to the Declaration, the signa- 
ture of which was not contemplated when 
the Congress was summoned. The con- 
currence of Her Majesty’s Government 
in the principles of the Declaration was 
communicated to Lord Clarendon in a 
despatch of the 13th of April, 1856, and 
after its signature the course taken by 
Lord Clarendon was entirely approved 
by Her Majesty’s Government in a de- 
spatch of the 18th of April. Lord Pal- 
merston declined to lay the instructions, 
and so did Mr. Bourke (see debates of 
April 13 and July 2, 1875). The Declara- 
tion was laid before Parliament, but did 
not require ratification. The phraseology 
quoted by the hon. Member does not 
appear in the Treaty, its Protocols, or 
in the Declaration. The 11th Article of 
the Treaty states that the Black Sea is 
formally and in perpetuity interdicted 
to the flag of war. The wording of the 
Declaration shows that it was intended 
to embody a permanent principle in so 
far as the Powers who adhered to it 
were concerned. 


FRANCE AND CHINA—THE HOSTILI- 
TIES—THE ENGLISH MAILS. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is a fact that Her 
Majesty’s mails are not landed at For- 
mosa owing to the French blockade; 
that the steamer with the mails arrived, 
but the captain refused to land the mails 
without the prior consent of the French 
authorities; that, as no French man of 
war was in sight, H.M.S. Champion 
went 150 miles to receive the answer 
that the mails were contraband of war; 
whether the English postmaster at Hong 
Kong announces that the mails for the 
French Fleet will be delivered regularly ; 


Declaration of April 16, 1856, and if he| whether French ships are allowed to 


will lay a Copy of them upon the Table 
of the House; whether the Declaration 
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coal and refit at Hong Kong in order to 
be able to chase English vessels and 
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steamers ; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will take immediate steps 
to remedy this violation of the rights of 
neutrals, and make representations to 
the French Government on the sub- 
ject ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
It appears that, on two occasions re- 
cently, the mails were not allowed by 
the French to be landed at Taiwan Foo, 
on the ground that information might 
be conveyed to the enemy by that means 
from the mainland. Letters for the 
Consuls were, however, allowed to be 
landed. I am not aware that the Eng- 
lish Postmaster at Hong Kong has 
made the announcement referred to. 
French ships are allowed to coal and 
refit at Hong Kong so far as the terms 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act permits, 
as the Papers which will be in the 
hands of hon. Members to-morrow show. 
I may point out that Questions relating 
to Hong Kong should be asked of the 
Colonial Office. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)}—THE PORTE— 
THE CONVENTION OF LONDON, 
MARCH 18, 1885. 


Mr. RAIKES asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, When, 
and in what form, the communications 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Porte, relating to the signature of 
the recent Convention concerning Egyp- 
tian finance, will be communicated to 
Parliament ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
As I have already stated, it is not in- 
tended to lay the Papers on the Table 
relating to the confidential communi- 
cations which passed between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Porte prior 
to the signature of the Convention. But 
the Declaration of the 17th and the Con- 
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vention of the 18th will be laid on the 
Table with the signature of the Turkish 
Ambassador attached, as soon as the 
ratifications have been exchanged, and | 
two separate declarations made by the | 
Ambassador on signature will be laid | 
on the Table at once. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE | 
HOUSE—THE EGYPTIAN 


LOAN BILL. | 
|g 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTEasked 


are the intentions of the Government | 
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with regard to the second reading of the 
Egyptian Loan Bill, which is the Second 
Order of the Day; is it intended to pro- 
ceed with it this night; and, if so, at 
what hour ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers): The Govern- 
ment propose to take the second reading 
of the Bill to-night. As there will pro- 
bably be a debate of some importance 
on going into Committee, I have con- 
sidered with my Colleagues on what 
day it would be well to take that stage, 
and we propose to take it on Thurs- 
day, the 16th instant, naming Thursday, 
the 23rd instant, for the Budget, in- 
stead of the 16th. The second reading 
of the Bill will be taken at any time to- 
night. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: If 
the second reading is taken to-night, it 
must not be understood £3 committing 
the House to the principle of the Bill, 
the debate on which must be made on 
the Motion that the Speaker leave the 
Chair. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am quite will- 
ing that the second reading shall not be 
understood as adding to the force of the 
previous division on this subject. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
should like to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he has any further 
Papers to lay on the Table with regard 
to the correspondence subsequent to 
that now before the House respecting 
this loan ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): No, Sir; all 
the subsequent correspondence was con- 
fidential, and cannot be laid before Par- 
liament. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
What will the Business be on Monday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Queen’s 
Message will be taken first, and the 
Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) 


| Bill next. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIAN ATTACK ON 
THE AFGHANS AT PENJDEH— 
STATEMENT OF H.M. MINISTERS. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: See- 
ing the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister is now in his place, I desire to 
ask him, Whether he is in a position to 
ive the House any information with 


| regard to the position of the question 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, What | relating to the Russian negotiations re- 


epecting the Afghan frontier; and, also 
2P2 
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with regard to the reports published in 
the newspapers to-day as to a collision 
having taken place on that frontier ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I shall do my 
best to answer the Question of the right 
‘hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), which he has put in such a 
considerate manner; and I likewise 
thank the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Stanhope) for having 
evinced the same disposition in regard 
to the Question he had proposed to put. 
I had prepared myself to answer the 
Question as put; and what I should 
have said to him (Mr. Stanhope) I shall 
state in answer to the first part of the 
Question of the right hon. Baronet. The 
House will recollect that a good deal of 
notice was taken in the newspapers, in 
the course of last week, of an answer 
which it was stated had been despatched 
by the Russian Government to the British 
Government on the subject of the frontier 
negotiations. Constructions were put 


upon that answer which, no doubt, had a 
certain effect on the public mind. That 
answer reached Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on Thursday, the 2nd instant, and 
a Cabinet Council was summoned, and 
met on Saturday. The answer, which 


we then examined and considered, did 
not appear to us to advance the ques- 
tions that were under consideration he- 
tween us towards aconclusion. But a 
subsequent communication has been 
received from Russia within the last 
24 hours, and that communication did 
appear to place the matter in a more 
hopeful position. However, Sir, the 
House will not be surprised when I say 
that it is impossible for me to make any 
further statement upon the subject of the 
‘frontier negotiations” strictly so called. 
It is impossible for me to make any 
further statement as to the progress of 
these negotiations in the present very 
rudimentary and incomplete state of the 
communications between the two Go- 
vernments as to the very grave occur- 
rence that has just been reported to us, 
and in respect to which occurrence we 
shall carefully bear in mind both what 
is due to our engagements to the Ameer 
of Afghanistan and what is due to our- 
selves as representing the British Crown. 
I pass, therefore, from that occurrence, 
and proceed to give as good an account 
as I can to the right hon. Baronet and 
the House of the intelligence which is 
in our possession. 


Sir Stafford Northcote 


{COMMONS} 
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the first place, the allegations that are 
made by the Russian Government ; and, 
perhaps, I ought to state, in justice to the 
Russian Government, that it has been 
made known to us that their information 
is incomplete, and that a telegram which 
they knew had been despatched to them 
had not reached them when some later 
communications reached them, on the 
strength of which I now recite the 
principal propositions which they con- 
tain. In the first place, there are two 
things admitted—namely, that an at- 
tack was made on the Afghans by the 
Russians, and that the Afghans were 
defeated. On those two points there is 
no doubt—defeated, as we are informed, 
after a gallant fight. The Russian 
allegations are mainly these—I will not 
attempt to give them in strict form, but 
the House may depend upon the sub- 
stance of my recital. The Russiang 
attacked the Afghans, as they state, 
after being provoked by acts of hostility 
so termed—the nature of which we are 
not distinctly informed of—on the part 
of the Afghans. When the fighting 
was over the Russians retired. They 
retired, according to a phrase used in 
one document, ‘‘ to their previous posi- 
tions.’ The phrase used in the other 
document is that they retired ‘‘ to the 
left bank of the Kushk.” These two 
phrases may be exactly equivalent. I 
am not prepared to say they are not; 
but I mention them both because they 
are used in the two accounts which have 
reached us. It is next alleged that 
English officers directed the Afghans, 
without taking part in the actual en- 
gagement ; and, finally, it is stated that 
the Russian Commander sent an escort 
to protect the English officers after the 
Afghans were defeated, but that the 
English officers had themselves left the 
ground when the escort arrived, so that 
there was no occasion for it to act. Now, 
Sir, these are the principal allegations 
that have reached us as the allegations 
of the Russian Government. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
What is the date? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Of this state- 
ment ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
No, of the engagement ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The date of the 
engagement is the 30th of March; and, 
perhaps, I may say that the earliest in- 


I will mention, in| telligence of the most material of the 
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Lord Granville and myself this morning. 
Well, now, Sir, I come to the allegations 
made by Sir Peter Lumsden and our 
own officers—allegations to which I need 
scarcely say that, asa matter of course, we 
give credit, and which, undoubtedly, call 
for very graveattention. In the first place, 
it is stated that no forward movement of 
any kind was made by the Afghans be- 
fore or since the 17th of March—the 17th 
of March being the date of the telegram 
Ishall now recite. On the 29th of March 
we were informed—and when I say 
““we” I speak of Sir Peter Lumsden’s 
telegram sent’ to us—we were informed 
that, notwithstanding the Russian as- 
surances of the 17th of March—this is the 
substance of the telegram which the 
House will no doubt recognize, because 
it was the substance of the statement 
made by me in this House and sent to 
St. Petersburg and recognized there, and 
returned thence with a certain addition 
stated in this House at the time—on the 
29th of March we were informed by Sir 
Peter Lumsden that— 


“ Notwithstanding the Russian assurances of 

the 17th of March that the Russian forces would 
not advance from the position they then occu- 
pied, provided the Afghans should not advance 
nor attack them, or unless some extraordinary 
circumstance should happen, such as a dis- 
turbance in Penjdeh ’”’— 
then the recital says— 
‘the Russians were drawn up in force almost 
within range of the Afghan position, though 
the Afghans had neither attacked nor advanced, 
and Penjdeh was perfectly quiet.’’ 


Next, that every endeavour was being 
made by the Russians—this is in the na- 
tureofa general statement—to inducethe 
Afghans to begin the fight; and that 
the Russian forces had twice attempted 
to forcibly pass through the Afghan 
pickets. The next point is, that on the 
failure of those attempts, Captain Yate 
met the Chief of the Russian Staff by 
appointment, and was informed that no 
such arrangement as that referred to in 
our telegram of the 17th of March, as to 
the non-advance of the Russians, had 
been received. .{‘‘ Oh, oh!” ] These 
are very grave statements, and have 
been made the subject of proper com- 
munication. Next, that- the Chief of 
the Staff—the name of the Russian Ge- 
neral I do not recollect—would not give 
an assurance to Captain Yate that the 
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Afghans would not be attacked without 
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facts I am about to recite only reached | previous notice, and he claimed the right 


to turn out the Afghan posts, whenever 
they might inconvenience the Russians, 
without reference to any third party. 
That, of course, must be taken in con- 
nection with the statement immediately 
preceding it—that he had not received 
from St. Petersburg instructions corre- 
sponding with the telegram of the 17th 
of March. Next, we learn that, on the 
29th of March, Sir Peter Lumsden de- 
sired Captain Yate again to see the 
Russian Commander and effect an ami- 
cable arrangement if possible. We learnt, 
again, onthe 7th of April, that down to 
the 30th of March,the Afghans had made 
no forward movement before or since 
that telegram of the 17th of March. I 
must make this recital, because it brings 
down to a somewhat later date the state- 
ment with which I have commenced. 
On the 7th of April we also learnt that 
Captain Yate had, on the Ist of April, 
sent a note from a point which he had 
reached with all the British officers and 
escort safely on the previous day, at 
8 P.m., on the way to Gulran. It stated 
that the Russians had attacked and de- 
feated the Afghans, and had occupied 
Penjdeh on the 30th. The Afghans 
were said to have fought gallantly, 
and to have lost heavily, two companies 
being killed to a man in their en- 
trenchments. The survivors retreated 
along the Murachak road. The British 
officers were neutral in the engagement. 
The House will not be surprised when 
I say, speaking with measured words, 
and in circumstances of great gravity, 
that to us, upon the statements I have 
recited, this attack bears the appear- 
ance of an unprovoked aggression. We 
have asked for explanations from the 
Russian Government ; but there has not 
yet been time to receive such explana- 
tions. We shall endeavour to arrive at 
a just conclusion on the facts. But be- 
fore receiving our communications yes- 
terday, and when we had not the im- 
portant communications of this morn- 
ing, but something preliminary in the 
same direction, the British Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg reported to us last 
night (at 40 minutes past 5) in these 
words— 

‘* The Minister for Foreign Affairs expresses 
his earnest hope and that of the Emperor, that 


this unhappy incident may not prevent the 
continuance of the negotiations ;” 


and he also reported a statement in the 
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words of M. de Giers, that the Russians 
retired to their previous positions, and 
did not occupy Penjdeh. I may say 
that I have laid these statements before 
the House as being the incomplete and 
partial statements which the very short 
time that has elapsed since the receipt 
of the news alone enables me to offer; 
but such as they are, they are as much 
as our public duty will permit us to 
make ; and I think I may say that they 
comprise the whole of the material state- 
ments of fact which have reached us 
upon this important and, for the moment, 
I may say very painful matter. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
After the very grave statement the right 
hon. Gentleman has made, of course I 
do not wish to put questions that would 
be embarrassing tu the Government; 
but I do not quite understsnd whether 
the Government believe that Penjdeh is 
now occupied by the Russians or not. 
The reports seem to be conflicting. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir, there 
is much that is conflicting in the state- 
ments. I may also say that this par- 
ticular point, I think, is not yet quite 
elucidated, because the statement that 
the Russians occupied Penjdeh comes to 
us from a British officer who had left 
the spot. Under these circumstances, it 
is not for me to say what has taken 
place; but it is evidently possible that 
when they defeated the Afghans in the 
intrenchments at Penjdeh, and entered 
those intrenchments, the natural infer- 
ence would be that they may have occu- 
pied Penjdeh ; but I do not presume to 
give an opinion, or any explanation on 
the point. I merely suggest it as a 
mode in which, possibly, the conflicting 
statements may be reconciled. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that representations have been made 
to the Russian Government, but that 
Her Majesty’s Government have not 
yet received an answer. I should like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he can tell us when he expects to re- 
ceive an answer? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That, Sir, is a 
question I am not able to answer; but 
I cannot doubt, from the grave nature 
of the case, from the nature of the re- 
presentations made, and, I am bound to 
say, from the spontaneous communica- 
tions from the Russian Government on 
the subject, I expect that it will arrive 


Mr. G ladz fone 


‘COMMONS? ° 
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with full expedition ; but I cannot pre- 
sume to point out the exact time when 
it may be expected. But the Govern- 
ment will take care that every communi- 
cation which can properly be made to 
the House is made without delay. 

Mr. O’KELLY: I wish to ask whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman can say 
that the statement that no advance took 
place on the part of the Afghans is con- 
fined to the locality of Penjdeh ; or, 
whether any advance, or any other act 
of aggression on the part of the Afghans, 
took place in any other portion of the 
territory ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; the 
statement is given to us in general 
terms, and so I have quoted it. But 
we have no reason to believe in any 
forward movement, or in any aggressive 
act on the part of the Afghans. 

Mr. NORWOOD: I beg to give No- 
tice that, to-morrow, I will ask the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, whether any pro- 
vision has been made for the protection 
of British commerce in the Baltic and 
Black Seas ? 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I wish 
to ask the noble Lord the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, how 
many days it takes Sir Peter Lumsden 
to communicate with this country; and, 
also, whether the Russian communica- 
tions take a longer time? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The wire on a part of the route—namely, 
that vid Meshed—bas quite recently, I 
am sorry to say, been broken—I believe, 
by a snowstorm—and, therefore, com- 
munications are taking longer than they 
did a short time ago. The communica- 
tions between Sir Peter Lumsden and 
London before the wire was broken 
took three or four days. Now, thecom- 
munications referred to by the Prime 
Minister take six days—that is, in con- 
sequence of the wire having been broken. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: Will 
the noble Lord tell us what time is occu- 
pied by the Russian communications ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Eight days. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: By what 
route could the Russian communications 
take place ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
cannot give accurate information on that 
point now ; but I will make inquiry. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Has this communication come through 


| the Viceroy; or, are the Government 
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aware whether the Viceroy has been 
made acquainted with what has oc- 
curred ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: These communi- 
cations have come to us direct from Sir 
Peter Lumsden, and not through the 
Viceroy ; but it is the invariable prac- 
tice of Sir Peter Lumsden, on every 
subject of importance, to telegraph to 
the Viceroy; and his telegrams inva- 
riably end with the words ‘‘ Sent Vice- 


roy. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Have the Government had any commu- 
nications from the Viceroy since ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There has not 
been time. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, whether, when 
the Russian Government made state- 
ments to our Ambassador in St. Peters- 
burg, with reference to this regretable 
incident, they, at the same time, offered 
any explanation why the arrangement 
between the Russian Government and 
Her Majesty’s Government, communi- 
cated to this House on 17th March, had 
not reached the Russian Commander on 
the 30th ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot under- 
take to make any additions to the state- 
ment I have made before the House; 
but I will point out to the hon. Gentle- 


man that we have no knowledge en- |J 


titling us to say that the Russian Go- 
vernment, when M. de Giers saw the 
British Ambassador last night, was 
aware of what had been said by the 
Russian Chief of the Staff. That state- 
ment of the Russian Chief of the Staff 
would only reach the Russian Govern- 
ment through us, and it had not reached 
them at the time when the explanation 
of M. de Giers was made. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Is it the fact that Sir 
Peter Lumsden is in telegraphic commu- 
nication with the Viceroy? My impres- 
sion is, that the telegrams come to this 
country, and then are sent on to the 
Viceroy. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have explained 
that all this intelligence is regularly 
communicated by Sir Peter Lumsden to 
the Viceroy. 

Mr. ONSLOW: How; not by tele- 
gram ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: By the best 
means of communication at his com- 
mand; and we have a communication 
from the Viceroy which shows that Sir 
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Peter Lumsden had communicated with 
him, so far as the time permitted, on 
this very matter. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: I sup- 
pose we may assume that the informa- 
tion that was in possession of the British 
officers as to the agreement of the 17th 
March was formally communicated to 
the Russian Commanders’on the spot by 
the British Commissioner ? 


[No reply. ] 


Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: Is it 
within the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment that the Afghans have been for- 
tifying Penjdeh ? 

[No reply. | 


EGYPT—SEIZURE OF THE “ BOSPHORE 
EGYPTIEN.” 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether it is true that 
The Bosphore Eqyptien newspaper was 
seized at Cairo by the orders of Her 
Majesty’s Government, in spite of the 
protests of the French Consul? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
The hon. Member had better put his 
Question on the Paper. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he would 

give Notice of a Question on the sub- 
ject. 
Mr. O’KELLY asked whether this 
paper was not suppressed by the autho- 
rities at Cairo in an arbitrary manner, 
and without consultation with the French 
authorities ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Perhaps the hon. Member would also 
put his Question on the Paper. 

Mr. O’KELLY: Does the noble Lord 
mean to say he is not in possession of 
any information on the subject ? 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
ceiatapiliddl 
SUPPLY.—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 

Supplty—constdered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Crass I.—Pusric Works AND 
Buriprnes. 
(1.) £129,088, to complete the sum for 
Public Buildings, Great Britain. 
Mr. HEALY asked if this were Vote 5 


in the Estimates ? 
Tue CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
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Mr. HEALY said, the Vote contained 
an item in connection with the Bridge 
over the Menai Straits in Holyhead. As 
the Irish Members were constant travel- 
lers across this Bridge, he would like to 
have some explanation of the item ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE re- 
marked, that the Bridge referred to was 
not the Tubular Bridge, but the Chain 
Bridge, which had no connection with 
the railway service. 


Vote agreed tv. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £7,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1886, for preliminary ex- 

nses in connection with the erection of the 

ew Admiralty and War. Office, under the 
provisions of ‘The Public Offices Site Act, 
1882.’”’ 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
should be sorry if this Vote were allowed 
to pass sub silentio. He could quite un- 
derstand that at the present moment 
the House had very grave matters press- 
ing on its mind, and that therefore there 
might be a disposition to get rid of 
minor questions, such as he admitted 
this to be. But although far beneath 
the important questions now arising in 
connection with European and Asiatic 
politics, this was not altogether a minor 
matter to many persons living in the 
Metropolis who had any regard for Art 
or taste for architecture, and who 
were not prepared to sit down quietly 
with a tacit admission of Napoleon’s 
definition that they were ‘‘a nation of 
shopkeepers.”’ He did not contest the 
necessity for the erection of the projected 
new Offices for the Admiralty and War 
Department. On the contrary, he was 
quite prepared to say that it was a 
shame and a disgrace that the matter 
had not been undertaken a long time 
ago; and he thanked his right hon. 
Friend the Postmaster General (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) for having undertaken it 
with his usual energy when First Com- 
missioner of Works. As they all knew, 
this building was the result of a general 
competition which took place last year; 
and they also knew that, to everybody’s 
surprise, the prize at that competition 
was carried off by two gentlemen, no 
doubt very meritorious persons, but who 
up to this time had been absolutely and 
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totally unknown. He did not complain 
of that. He remembered the lines of 
the poet— 
‘* Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; ” 
but, at the same time, he thought the 
circumstances of the case were such as 
to render it necessary that something 
should be known of the architects who 
had been selected. Those who had ar- 
ranged the competition would no doubt 
be prepared to maintain that the neces- 
sity of having buildings for the purposes 
for which they were intended was the 
chief consideration. He presumed that 
everybody would admit that to be the 
first object; but it was also desirable 
that, in securing that object, regard 
should be had to the adequate and satis- 
factory architectural details of the new 
Public Offices. In this case, it appeared 
that the competition had been managed 
upon a much more complicated system 
than other competitions for the erection 
of public buildings in former times. In 
the first instance, there was a prelimi- 
nary competition, and out of that pre- 
liminary competition nine designs were 
selected. With regard to those nine de- 
signs there was a second competition, 
and he complained that the public had 
not been consulted and taken into full 
and complete partnership with the Office 
of Works in regard to the competition 
and the final selection. The first com- 
petition—the general competition, out 
of which the nine designs were selected 
—was a complete secret confined to the 
judges, from all participation in which 
the public had been excluded. They only 
knew that nine designs were selected, and 
that out of those nine designs the one 
which was presumably the best had been 
taken. He was unable to say whether 
it was the best from an artistic pcint of 
view, but he presumed that it was the 
one which best complied with the narrow 
and restricted limits laid down by the 
Office of Works. The public, however, 
had no means of knowing whether the 
preliminary competition was as sufficient 
and satisfactory as it should have 
been, and the competitors themselves 
had a right to the utmost assu- 
rance as to the manner in which the 
eliminating. process by which the de- 
signs sent in had been reduced to nine 
had been reached. The designs had 
not been exhibited, as had been the case 
in all previous competitions. In the 
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famous competition in connection with 
the erection of Public Offices, 30 years 
ago, there was a full exhibition of 
the designs in Westminster Hall. It 
might be said that an exhibition of the 
designs in this case would have been so 
cumbrous that it had been of necessity 
excluded ; but he denied that that was 
a sufficient reason for excluding it. They 
ought to have been prepared, when they 
engaged in the competition, to accept it 
with all its difficulties and its liabilities, 
no less than its advantages and its conve- 
niences. He contended that by inviting 
the architects of this country to enter 
into a public competition, and then, by 
hiding away all the unsuccessful designs 
without allowing a judicial, critical, and 
enlightened public to come in and judge 
for themselves as to how far the ap- 
pointed judges had or had not dis- 
charged their duty, and how far they 
had or had not come to an enlightened 
decision, the Government had conducted 
the competition in a most unsatisfactory 
manner. Of course, the fact that the 
successful competitors were men who 
were totally and absolutely unknown 
intensified the dissatisfaction ; and in the 
absence of information as to the prin- 
ciples by which the judges had been 
guided in making their selection, of all 
knowledge as to the comparative merits 
of the different designs sent in, and of 
the grounds upon which the prize had 
been finally and substantially won, he 
thought the Committee ought to pause 
and look twice before it accepted the 
award. For these reasons he called 
upon the Committee to consider well 
what it was doing before it passed the 
present Vote. The facts which had at- 
tended the competition throughout—the 
unexpected choice of unknown men, the 
doubt whether the successful competitors, 
who, of course, had won their position in 
a creditable manner, had, nevertheless, 
won it from the superior artistic merits 
of their designs—a doubt rendered still 
more forcible by the fact that the designs 
sent in at the original competition had 
been carefully suppressed, was a ground 
which ought to induce the Committee to 
pause before it irrevocably accepted the 
award. He came next to discuss the 
merits of the designs of Messrs. Leeming, 
the successful competitors. In doing so, 
he was honestly and fairly bound to 
confess that, viewing the matter from an 
artistic point of view, he was not at all 
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satisfied with the result. He would not 
pretend to attempt to enter into the 
question of Office accommodation. That 
was a matter on which, after all, it was 
far more fitting for clerks and Under 
Secretaries to say something than archi- 
tects or men of taste; but he must say 
that, looking at this building as a pro- 
duction of National Art, it was wofully 
disappointing. It was vulgar, common- 
place, overloaded with ornament, and 
absolutely fantastic in such originality 
as it possessed, for that certainly ap- 
peared in a form which no one else 
would have conceived—that of elongated 
four-sided cupolas, standing in a row 
upon the top line of the structure. The 
design might be seen upstairs in one of 
the Committee Rooms, so that any hon. 
Member, by a personal inspection, could 
see the manner in which the buildin 

was to be overloaded with columns, an 

what it was the nation was called upon 
to buy. He would not speculate upon 
the effect which a study of the designs 
was likely to produce upon the artistic 
mind of Europe, and that of the general 
public in this country. No doubt it 
would be said that the architects had 
won the prize after an open competition, 
and it might be asked what, under the 
circumstances, Parliament ought to do. 
He ventured to say that was not the 
best thing ; but after matters had gone 
so far, the only way of partially repairing 
the damage done was what, although it 
might probably affect the amour propre of 
Messrs. Leeming, was well worth doing 
for the sake of the national credit in 
regard to Art—namely, to accept, if they 
so pleased, the carcass of the building 
and the distribution of the rooms, and 
then to clothe that carcass with artistic 
features of a different character from 
the present proposals. It was not a 
question of style, Gothic or Italian, but 
peculiarly and emphatically one of taste, 
and the design ought to be as simple as 
possible. If it were decided to erect these 
buildings in the Italian or Classical style, 
let it be so; but let the work be carried 
out in the best taste, and not in so in- 
ferior a manner as to be unworthy of a 
great nation. Messrs. Leeming were 
young architects, unknown in their Pro- 
fession, and probably they would be 
able to produce something better in 
time; but it would have been more 
satisfactory in this instance if so im- 
portant a work could have been placed 
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in the hands of more experienced men. 
There was one thing he could answer 
for, and he trusted the Committee would 
estimate it at its proper value, that any 
other design would be cheaper, as the 
faults of the design under consideration 
were not those of its plainness and 
simplicity, but, on the contrary, were 
found in the way in which it was over- 
loaded with ornaments. He sincerely 
hoped that the Government would not 
hurriedly proceed with the execution of 
the work upon the present designs, and 
any additional expense which the delay 
would involve would be amply saved 
by sparing the country from the national 
disgrace of erecting an inferior building 
upon so conspicuous a site. In order to 
take the sense of the Committee, he 
begged to move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £6,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1886, for preliminary 
expenses in connection with the erection of the 
New Admiralty and War Office, under the pro- 
visions of ‘ The Public Offices Site Act, 1882.’”’ 
—(Mr. Beresford Hope.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that as 
he had been mainly responsible for the 
progress of the arrangements in connec- 
tion with these buildings, he thought 
the Committee would expect him to say 
a few words on the subject. He quite 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
that this matter was of so much import- 
ance that it should not be allowed to 
pass without discussion. Reference had 
been made to the competition, and it 
had been stated by his right hon. Friend 
that there had been a double competi- 
tion—that was to say, in a first competi- 
tion all the world had been invited to 
send in designs for this important build- 
ing, and, having eliminated a certain 
number and selecting a limited number, 
the competitors were invited to enter into 
a further competition. The first competi- 
tion resulted in 148 architects sending in 
designs. The judges consisted of five 
persons—the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith), himself (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), as 
the First Commissioner of Works, and 
two very eminent architects, one of whom 
was the President of the Institute of 
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Architects. He believed that this was 
the first time two architects had been 
invited to be judges on equal terms with 
the official judges in a competition of 
this kind. He had said that 148 de- 
signs were sent in. Among the 148 ar- 
chitects who sent in designs in the first 
competition, there were many of the 
most eminent architects of the day. He 
was not able to mention their names, 
because the first competition was neces- 
sarily a secret one; but some of those 
gentlemen had since published their de- 
signs, although they were not among those 
that were selected, and no doubt many 
hon. Members had seen them in The 
Builder. The judges were unanimous 
in their selection of the first nine designs. 
In the first instance, 10 prizes of £500 
each had been offered; but the judges 
were unable tu select 10 of equal merit, 
and being only able to select nine, those 
nine were invited to enter into a second 
competition. The judges eventually 
selected three out of this number as 
being of more conspicuous merit than the 
rest and above all the others; and, after 
again very carefully considering the 
matter, they at last decided that the 
Messrs. Leeming’s plan was the best, 
both in respect of internal arrangements, 
elevation, and appearance. In every 
way Messrs. Leeming’s designs were 
distinctly and decidedly the best. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had com- 
plained that the public had not been in- 
vited to inspect the designs of the first 
competition. That exclusion, however, 
was a necessary incident in this form of 
double competition, and it was a plan 
which had not been adopted for the 
first time in the general trade, although 
it was adopted for the first time by the 
Government. Hon. Members would see 
that it was impossible to allow the 
public generally to see all the designs 
of the first competition, since hints 
might have been taken from other de- 
signs and made use of in the second 
competition. ‘The public, however, had 
been invited to inspect the nine designs 
chosen, and they had agreed with the 
choice made by the judges. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had spoken in 
somewhat harsh terms of Messrs. Leem- 
ing’s plan. For his own part, he (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) felt great hesitation in 
expressing any strong opinion on artistic 
matters; but if there was one point on 
which he could himself speak with great 
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confidence, it was that of the internal ar- 
rangements and ground plan of the de- 
signs selected. That was a matter to 
which he had given great attention, with 
a view specially to this competition and 
in laying down the conditions of the com- 
petition, and with the experience which 
he had had personally of many Public 
Offices he had no hesitation in saying 
that Messrs. Leeming’s design, both in 
regard to the ground plan and the in- 
ternal arrangements were incomparably 
and infinitely superior to those of any 
existing public building in London, and 
very far superior also to those of any of 
the other designs which had been se- 
lected from the first competition. When 
he came to the question of the elevation, 
in the presence of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, who was an authority on such 
matters, he felt some hesitation in ex- 
pressing an opinion; but he would say 
this much—the two eminent architects 
who were among the judges and had 
inspected the plans—not only the 148 
originally sent in, but the nine finally 
selected—were of opinion that this de- 
sign was one of great merit, would do 
great credit to the country, and would 
compare favourably with the building 
of Sir Gilbert Scott on the other side of 
the Horse Guards Parade. He believed 
that his right hon. Friend opposite was 
more of an authority upon Gothic than 
Classic architecture, and, when speaking 
of the details, the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to treat the projected building 
rather as one which was intended to be 
erected in the Gothic than in the Classic 
style. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: No; my 
right hon. Friend is quite mistaken. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
comparing it with many Gothic build- 
ings, especially the one in which they 
were sitting, or the new Law Courts, he 
should say that the design of Messrs. 
Leeming was very conspicuous for its 
simplicity of treatment and for the ab- 
sence of those fantastic details which 
the right hon. Gentleman condemned. 
It was quite true that Messrs. Leeming 
were young and unknown men, and had 
hitherto won no high prize in their Pro- 
fession ; but that was not the first time 
that an open competition had brought 
forward conspicuous merit. He need 
hardly point out to the Committee that 
admittedly the most beautiful classical 
building of modern times in this coun- 
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try, and perhaps the most beautiful in 
Europe—namely, St. George’s Hall at 
Liverpool—— 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK: No. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Did the 
right hon. Gentleman deny that ? 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK: 
Yes. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he must 
say that the right hon. Gentleman almost 
stood alone in that opinion. Mr. Fer- 
guson and the highest architectural au- 
thorities had expressed the strongest 
opinion as to the artistic merits of St. 
George’s Hali, and spoke of it as the 
best building of modern times, in this 
country at any rate. And the design 
for St. George’s Hall was the result of 
an open competition, which had been 
won by a young architect who had only 
just reached the age of 21, and who had 
never previously performed any public 
work. Owing to his death before the 
completion of that work, St. George’s 
Hall had been his single work. He 
only mentioned the fact to show that 
open competition had before produced a 
great work; and he believed that the 
work of Messrs. Leeming would be 
equally a credit to the country, and not 
unworthy of our reputation for artistic 
taste. Probably the Committee would 
expect him to say a few words on the 
finance of the matter. The site had 
already been made the subject of an 
Act of Parliament in 1882, after a long 
and careful investigation by a Select 
Committee of the House. The site had 
been bought at a cost of £550,000. Of 
this sum it had been agreed to pay 
£400,000 to the Woods and Forests 
Department as representing the Crown, 
or he should rather say that it was the 
sum agreed to be paid by the Crown, 
by an annuity spread over a term of 
years. The remaining £140,000 or 
£150,000 had been paid to individual 
owners of land or leases on the ground, 
so that altogether the sum of £550,000 
represented the cost of the land. Com- 
paring this price of £550,000 with the 
price of the only other alternative site 
suggested — namely, that of Great 
George Street and Parliament Street, 
there would be a great saving of 
money of not less than £1,000,000. 
It must also be remembered that 
£400,000 of the price agreed to be 
given was merely a book transfer from 
one Department to another, and that 
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the money paid out of pocket would not 
be more than £150,000. With regard 
to the estimated cost of the building, 
that was between £600,000 and 
£700,000 ; but, large as the sum was, it 
would not be a serious burden upon the 
State, inasmuch as the payment would 
be spread over a considerable term of 
years. It would be necessary to erect 
the building in two blocks, the first 
occupying the position of Spring Gar- 
. dens Terrace. When that block was 
completed, the clerks of the Admiralty 
would be placed in the new block, and 
then it would be possible to pull down 
the existing Admiralty buildings and 
erect the second block. It was esti- 
mated that the first block would take 
four or five years in building, and after 
the removal of the Admiralty Office, 
another period of four or five years 
would be occupied in the erection of 
the second block. Altogether, the erec- 
tion ef the entire building would take 
about 10 or 11 years. In the current 
year there would only be an expendi- 
ture necessary of £10,000, and there 
was a possibility that even the whole of 
that sum would not be required. It 
would be necessary to enter into a con- 
tract for the building, and for that pur- 
oy working drawings would have to 

e made. It would, therefore, hardly 
be possible for the builders to begin 
work during the current year, and even 
next year no very large sum would be 
required to be paid over to the builders. 
After that the annual payments would 
be considerably larger; but, as they 
were spread over a space of 10 or 11 
years, the charge in any year would not 
be very considerable. When the build- 
ing was completed, it would be possible 
for the War Office to remove from its 
present quarters in Pall Mall. The 
buildings now occupied by that Depart- 
ment would consequently become vacant, 
and it was estimated that they were 
worth from £350,000 to £400,000. At 
present they were rented from the Woods 
and Forests Department at a not very 
high rent in proportion to the value of the 
property ; but when the War Office was 
removed into the new building, property 
valued at from £350,000 to £400,000 
would be set free. He thought he had 
now fully explained the financial part 
of the matter, and the only question now 
remaining was whether the Committee 
would sanction the plans which had 
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been prepared. As he had already said, 
those plans had been the subject of very 
careful consideration, and had been very 
much improved since the time of the 
final competition. In the first place, 
Messrs. Leeming, acting upon a sug- 
gestion he had made to them, had 
amended their designs and thrown back 
the front of the building from White- 
hall for a distance of 35 feet, which 
would very much improve the appear- 
ance of the building as seen from White- 
hall. In the second place, they had 
enlarged the great Court of the building 
from a width of 80 feet to 95 feet, which 
would very much improve the building in 
respect of light and ventilation ; thirdly, 
they had completely modified the White- 
hall front; and, fourthly, they had 
altered the position of the campanile, 
which had been formerly placed at the 
end of the building next to the Horse 
Guards, but was now placed at the 
angle of the two fronts to the Horse 
Guards Parade. Anyone who would 
look at the designs would see that those 
alterations were of great importance. 
The building had been simplified in 
appearance, the columns to which his 
right hon. Friend had alluded, and 
which certainly stood out, having been 
thrown back more than the building 
itself. In that respect also a very im- 
portant improvement had been effected. 
The main question, however, after all, 
for the Committee to consider was whe- 
ther this building would really be a suit- 
able building for the Admiralty and 
War Office. He thought they would be 
of opinion that the interior of great 
Public Offices ought not to be sacrificed 
to exterior. Every possible attention 
had been paid to the interior arrange- 
ments, and he must repeat that in their 
interior arrangements these plans could 
not possibly be improved upon; the 
building would house the two great 
Departments, and leave a considerable 
number of spare rooms over. There 
was only one other point to which it 
was necessary to allude—namely, that 
no provision was now made under the 
roof of the Admiralty for official resi- 
dences for the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty and the First Naval Lord; but 
on the ground plan they would see that 
there was a plot of land reserved on the 
north front of Spring Gardens, separated 
by the road only, upon which it would 
be possible, if in the future it should be 
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desirable to do so, to erect residences 
for those two Officers. For his own part, 
he was inclined to think that it was 
desirable those Officers, although not 
necessarily under the roof of the new 
building, should have residences pro- 
vided in close proximity to it. That 
would be quite consistent with the other 
arrangements of the building, according 
to the plan adopted. He would con- 
clude by saying that his belief was that 
Messrs. Leeming had honourably won 
this very great prize, and that the build- 
ing erected upon their design, although 
it might not satisfy the artistic require- 
ments of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Beresford Hope), would, neverthe- 
less, be a great ornament to the Metro- 
polis, and satisfy all the requirements of 
the War Office and Admiralty. 

Mr. GREGORY said, the sum the 
Committee were asked to vote at the 
present moment was, of course, a com- 
paratively small one, but it would in- 
volve a very large expenditure of money 
hereafter. It was satisfactory to know 


that the interior arrangements of the 
new building had received so much at- 
tention at the hands of the right hon. 


Gentleman. He spoke feelingly upon 
the subject, because he happened to be 
a constant frequenter of a building 
where the arrangements were far from 
complete or satisfactory—he referred to 
the new Courts of Justice, which, both 
in regard to light, ventilation, and many 
other requirements, were most defective. 
He trusted that no inconveniences of a 
similar kind would be experienced in 
the proposed building, and certainly 
the right hon. Gentleman and the Go- 
vernment had ample warning before 
them in the arrangements to which he 
referred. He hoped that warning would 
not be without its due effect upon the 
consideration of the details of the ar- 
rangements connected with the new 
Public Offices. With regard to the 
elevation of the building, he could not, 
ofcourse, speak with any authority upon 
the matter; but he confessed that when 
he saw the designs, it did appear to him 
that they were somewhat overloaded 
with ornament. There seemed to be a 
rather large number of columns designed 
for the purpose of ornament which could 
very well be dispensed with without 
spoiling the architecture of the building. 

e would, therefore, suggest that some 
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reduction should be made in the external 
ornamentation. He gathered from the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Postmaster General that that was to 
be the case, and he sincerely hoped that 
the building as erected would not be 
nearly so redundant in the way of archi- 
tectural ornament as the designs seemed 
toimply. The total sum put down as 
the cost of the building was £700,000. 
He did not know—but here again he 
spoke in ignorance—whether that sum 
was to be considered excessive ; £700,000 
was the Estimate for the Courts of Jus- 
tice, and he took it that the new Public 
Offices would be of something like the 
same dimensions. In the case of the 
Law Courts, however, there had been 
constantly increasing Estimates. As the 
Government were now about to enter 
upon a very serious expenditure, he 
hoped that great care would be exercised, 
and that before they entered into this 
large expenditure, they would see that 
everything was strictly regulated by 
contract. It would be necessary, in the 
first instance, to provide that contracts 
should be duly entered into, signed and 
sealed; and that every step of the work 
hereafter should be regulated by such 
contracts. They should also have a 
contractor upon whom they could rely, 
not only for the performance of the 
work, but for seeing that the Esti- 
mates were not materially exceeded. It 
was a matter of great importance, he 
thought, that before voting a large sum 
of money, Parliament should have some 
assurance that contracts would be entered 
into and laid upon the Table. He also 
trusted that the contracts, when entered 
into, would be substantially adhered to, 
and that the work would be proceeded 
with as rapidly as possible. The build- 
ing operations should not be allowed to 
be suspended, either by want of means, 
or by strikes; but it should be rapidly 
and substantially carried on. Upon 
those conditions, so far as he was per- 
sonally concerned, he was prepared to 
assent to the Vote. 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, he must 
invite the Committee to consider well 
the remarks which had been made by 
the Postmaster General in bringing this 
Vote under their notice. It was nota 
question as to the qualifications of 
Messrs. Leeming, or the artistic cha- 
racter of their designs. Everybody 
must admit that the plan for these new 
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buildings was a very beautiful one; but 
the question which the Committee had 
to consider was not whether the plan 
was a beautiful one or not, but whether 
it was really necessary or desirable that 
at the present moment they should spend 
a sum of certainly not less than 
£1,500,000 in the construction of the 
buildings, in the present state of the 
financial arrangements of the country? 
There was one matter which it was im- 
portant the Committee should consider. 
At the close of last Session the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General, 
who was then Chief Commissioner of 
Works, wished the House to make some 
arrangement respecting the outside of 
Westminster Hall. An hon. Member 
sitting on those Benches discussed the 
subject, and the House of Commons 
decided that the proposal of the First 
Commissioner should not be entertained 
then, but should be postponed. The 
Committee would recollect that at the 
close of last Session it was determined 
that the arrangements proposed to be 
entered into by the First Commissioner 
of Works should stand over as a matter 
for further consideration; and he cer- 
tainly thought the country must rejoice 
at the decision then come to by the 
House of Commons. The question now 
raised by the Postmaster General was 
one of very great importance. The 
Committee were asked at the present 
moment of financial crisis not to vote 
£6,000 this year, or £10,000 next, but 
to commit themselves by the Vote pro- 
posed to be taken to an expenditure of 
at least £1,500,000. [Mr. SHaw Le- 
FEVRE: £700,000.]| They knew from 
what his hon. Friend the Member for 
East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) had just 
said that they could not always depend 
upon the Estimates submitted to the 
House. They were always largely ex- 
ceeded ; and when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Postmaster General said that 
£700,000 was the full sum that would 
be required, the right hon. Gentleman 
knew as well as he (Sir Robert Peel) 
did, and as well as the Committee did, 
that the Estimate would not cover one- 
half of the expenditure that would be 
ultimately incurred. The right hon. 
Gentleman told the Committee a short 
time ago, that private residences for the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and some 
other Officers was not included in the 
Estimate, and that item alone would 
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probably cost at least £100,000 more, 
At all events, he maintained that this 
was not the moment for the country, in 
the present state of their political affairs, 
to pledge itself to expend an amount of 
money which would probably in the end 
exceed £1,500,000, nor was it necessary, 
Was not the accommodation at the pre- 
sent moment adequate for the purposes 
for which it was required? The Post- 
master General admitted just now that 
he was unable to express any opinion 
upon matters of Art; but he said that, 
under the plan of Messrs. Leeming, the 
internal arrangements in connection 
with the new Offices would be perfect. 
Well, let that be so; but was that a 
moment for spending something like 
£1,500,000 for the purpose of securing 
more perfect internal arrangements, 
when the interna] arrangements of the 
existing Admiralty and War Office 
were, he presumed, fully adequate for 
every purpose required? No doubt 
Messrs. Leeming had very creditably 
gained the competition ; but nine gentle- 
men were selected, as they now learned 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General, out of 148 gentlemen 
who took part in the first competition. 
Each of those nine gentlemen received 
£500 for his designs, and he presumed 
that that sum of £500 a-piece was in- 
cluded in the sum of £7,000 the Com- 
mittee were now asked to vote ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
was not so. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he should 
like, then, to ask where that sum of 
£4,500 was to come from? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE remarked, 
that it was voted last year. 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, he would 
be glad, under those circumstances, to 
learn from the right hon. Gentleman 
what it was the sum of £7,000 repre- 
sented? It appeared in the Votes as 
the estimated expenditure which was to 
come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1886, in conection with the erection of 
the new Admiralty and War Office. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
Committee would, perhaps, allow him 
to explain that this sum was put down 
in the Estimates in order that the opi- 
nion of the Committee might be taken 
upon the plans of Messrs. Leeming. It 
had been thought desirable that a small 
Vote should be submitted to. the Com- 
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mittee, in order that the Committee 
might have an opportunity of express- 
ing itsopinion. A portion of the money 
would be expended in pulling down some 
old buildings which it was necessary to 
pull down before the new scheme could 
be proceeded with. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, it was 
quite clear that this sum of £7,000, 
which appeared in the Vote as the sum 
necessary to complete the sum that 
would come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st March, 
1886, was intended to deceive the House 
of Commons, and to obtain a pledge 
that would bind the Committee to the 
expenditure of the whole of this money 
upon the proposed new buildings. He 
certainly did not think the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman was at all a 
creditable one for a Member of the Go- 
vernment to make; and he could only 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman con- 
ducted the Department over which he 
now presided with a greater amount of 
accuracy, because to tell the Committee 
that this was the estimated expenditure 
up to the 31st of March, 1886, but that 
not 1d. of the sum was to be expended 
when voted, except in pulling down a 
few old houses, was certainly not deal- 
ing with the House of Commons in a 
straightforward way. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General had 
found fault with the criticisms of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Beresford Hope). No doubt, his right 
hon. Friend had been somewhat severe 
upon the accepted designs; but his 
right hon. Friend was a high authority 
upon questions of Art, and was fully 
entitled to express his opinion, however 
harshly it might bear upon a protége 
of the Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman had described the design as 
wofully disappointing, and as original 
only in the depravity of its taste. No 
stronger condemnation could have been 
passed by any authority upon artistic 
questions; but his right hon. Friend 
went on to say—‘‘ Let the building 
stand; but let us have the carcass only, 
and surround that carcass with artistic 
features entirely at variance with the 
present proposal.” He (Sir Robert 
Peel) sincerely trusted that the Com- 
mittee would not hastily pledge them- 
selves to the demand now made upon 
them by the Government. He was con- 
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vinced, in his own mind, that it was not 
necessary to expend this money. He 
was also sure that the explanation of the 
Postmaster General had not been tho- 
roughly satisfactory; and bearing in 
mind the vast sum of money the adop- 
tion of the present Vote would hereafter 
involve, in connection with the new Ad- 
miralty and War Office, it would be well 
if a little more time were given for the 
consideration of the plan. He cordially 
endorsed what had been said by his 
hon. Friend behind him (Mr. Gregory), 
that really the financial question was 
one which ought to engage the attention 
of the Committee, and that this was cer- 
tainly not the moment for the House 
of Commons to embark blindly into a 
scheme of this nature—a scheme, too, 
which they learned from the right hon. 
Gentleman himself was ill-digested, and 
anything but complete. 

Mr. BROADHURST trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) would not press his 
Motion to a division. They could not 
expect that the designs for a classical 
building would altogether meet the ap- 
proval of a Gentleman who was under- 
stood to admire little other architecture 
than Gothic ; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man would himself admit that a Gothic 
building for the purposes of official 
labour was altogether an impossibility. 
fMr. Bergsrorp Hore: No. ] Pro- 
bably the right hon. Gentleman had 
had some experience in the course of 
his life of the difficulty of satisfying 
himself with any building plans that 
were submitted to him. Any hon. Gen- 
tleman who undertook to erect some 
large building for himself must be 
aware of the enormous difficulties which 
attended the settlement of the plans. 
There were many consultations and nu- 
merous alterations of the plans, and 
every kind of detail had to be examined 
and gone through before the individual 
who entered upon a building speculation 
was able to please himself with a plan 
that was intended to be carried out 
under his own direction. If, then, they 
were to wait until they had a plan which 
met with the universal approval of the 
House of Commons, they might have to 
wait for a very long time indeed, to say 
nothing of the difficulties which would 
have to be contended with in the criti- 
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scheme from time to time in the House 
itself. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Huntingdon (Sir Robert 
Peel) appealed to the Committee not to 
pass this Vote at a critical time like the 
present, because of the enormous outlay 
to which it would commit Parliament. 
But he did not understand the right 
hon. Baronet to tell the Committee what 
the crisis was to which he referred. He 
presumed, therefore, that he made a 
merely general allusion. 

Srr ROBERT PEEL: I, of course, 
referred, though in more general terms, 
to the programme of the Liberal Party, 
‘* Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform!” 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he thought 
that was hardly a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the general term crisis. What 
was in his mind, and no doubt it was in 
the minds of other hon. Members, was 
that the right hon. Baronet meant that 
the Government, or rather the country, 
was now engaged in difficulties in Egypt 
and the Soudan, with, unhappily, pro- 
spective difficulties in another part of 
the world. But surely the right hon. 
Baronet would be the last man in the 
House to tell the country that they must 
not undertake the erection of some 
Offices on account of the possibility of 
an engagement in warlike operations 
with a great European Power. Surely 
the right hon. Baronet would not pre- 
sent the financial position of this country 
in that light before Europe and the 
whole world. There was, surely, no 
reason to suppose that he would so 
humiliate the nation before the financial 
authorities of the world. If these Offices 
were necessary, the sooner they were 
erected the better for the business of the 
country. If they were not necessary, 
why was the proposal ever entered into? 
He understood that this was not the 
proposal of one side of the House only ; 
but that right hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, who had had 
considerable experience of the inconve- 
niences of carrying on Departmental 
work owing to the contracted state of 
the present Government Offices, in the 
War Office, and especially in the Ad- 
miralty Office, had approved it. If that 
was so, the first necessity, nay, the first 
duty of the country, was to provide 
Offices in which the work could be done 
conveniently and expeditiously, and they 
ought to lose no time in preparing the 
Offices for the transaction of their im- 
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rtant work. He had taken some little 
interest in this matter from another 
point of view. He had been in commu- 
nication with the Government for some 
months past, urging on them, if these 
Offices were to be erected, the desira- 
bility of commencing the work as soon 
as convenient. It was well known 
that they had a great mass of unem- 
ployed labour, chiefly unskilled labour, 
especially in London. Although the 
Postmaster General (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
stated that building operations would 
probably not commence this year, even 
if the Vote was passed that night, still 
there would, he apprehended, at an 
early day be a considerable demand for 
labour in pulling down the present build- 
ings, erecting hoardings, preparing the 
foundations, and effecting a general 
clearance of the site to be occupied. 
That would give employment to a large 
numberof the unskilled labourersof Lon- 
don. In saying that, he was not speak- 
ing for his special class, the mechanics, 
because there would be no employment 
for them for a considerable time under 
any circumstances; but there would be 
instant employment for a large number 
of unskilled labourers, who were the 
most pressed of any class of the commu- 
nity in times of depression and want of 
employment. He wished it to be clearly 
understood by the Committee that he 
was not advocating in the slightest 
degree that the Government should 
provide employment for those out of em- 
ployment. He had never proposed and 
never advocated such a thing, and, so 
far as he knew, there was no possibility 
of his doing so. But if the work was 
necessary, if they had made up their 
minds that the work was to be done, 
then, he said, commence it at this time, 
rather than at any other time. There- 
fore, he hoped the Committee would 
not entertain the objection made to the 
proposal by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Huntingdon; indeed, he 
did not suppose the right hon. Baronet 
would himself press the objection. The 
hon. Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
Gregory) had appealed to the Post- 
master General to take care that the 
inconveniences under which the Legal 
Profession laboured at the new Law 
Courts should not occur again in the 
Government Offices now under discus- 
sion. He did not possess an intimate 
acquaintance with the construction of 
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the new Law Courts; but he questioned 
whether, if the present contract was let 
under the circumstances under which 
that contract was let, they would be 
satisfied either with the building or with 
the contract. No matter how clever, 
accomplished, and far-sighted the archi- 
tect might be, he always received at the 
hands of a capable and careful builder a 
vast number of practical suggestions as 
they progressed with the work. The 
contract for the Law Courts was let 
under circumstances which made it most 
unlikely thatany sach suggestions should 
“he made. It was let at a ruinous price. 
Everyone who was engaged in the build- 
ing trade knew perfectly well at the time 
the contract was accepted that nothing 
but disaster, failure, incompleteness, and 
dissatisfaction could result from the ac- 
ceptance of that estimate. He was now 
speaking entirely from memory, and as 
the incident occurred 10 or 12 years 
ago the Committee would excuse him 
if he was wrong in his figures; but 
what he was about to state was some- 
thing near the mark. The estimate of 
capable and well-known substantial 
building firms was something like 
£1,000,000 ; and the estimate which was 
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accepted from an entirely unknown Pro- 
vincial firm, of no experience, and of 
very little position, was, he believed, 


about £250,000 less. How was it pos- 
sible for anyone to suppose that half-a- 
dozen of the great London building 
firms, some of the best firms in the 
world, the most experienced, the most 
honest, the most capable, could make 
a mistake of £250,000 in a contract of 
£1,000,000 ? The thing was absurd and 
impossible. He should not have re- 
ferred to this, as he doubted whether it 
was quite the occasion to do so; but as 
the hon. Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
Gregory) had referred to it without cor- 
rection he had ventured to mention it. 
He further wished to say that when they 
got to that stage of the proceedings of 
accepting contracts, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would take the greatest pos- 
sible care that the inconceivable blun- 
ders committed in the case of letting 
the contract for the Law Courts were 
not repeated in the contract for the 
new Government Offices, and thus 
avoid bringing disgrace on the country, 
having incomplete buildings, and in- 
volving a far greater loss to the tax- 
payers of the country than if the con- 
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tract was let at a fair price to a come 
petent firm. 

Mr. GORST said, he thought the Go- 
vernment had got the support of the 
hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. Broad- 
hurst) on false pretences. He under- 
stood the hon. Member to suppose that 
out of this sum of £10,000 aconsiderable ° 
proportion would go to the payment of 
unskilled labour. He should like to know 
how much? Up to this point they had 
spent £6,000 on architect’s commissions 
and salaries of foremen of works with- 
out touching a brick; and how much of 
the £10,000 that was going to be spent 
this year was likely to be spent in giving 
wages to labourers, especially to un- 
skilled labourers? He should also like 
to know whether the hon. Member 
reckoned the workmen who pulled down 
buildings as unskilled? He did ‘not 
profess to have the same knowledge on 
these matters as the hon. Member; but 
he had always understood that a “‘ house- 
breaker,’’ as he was called—that was, one 
who pulled down houses—was one of the 
most highly-skilled in the trade. But 
he rose for the purpose of supporting 
the views placed before the Committee 
by his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Huntingdon (Sir Robert Peel)— 
views which had been misunderstood 
and misrepresented by the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Broadhurst). He did 
not suppose anyone in that House 
thought that whatever crisis they might 
find themselves in, they could not look 
forward to spending £10,000, or 
£100,000, or £1,000,000 upon any ab- 
surdity which the nation liked to throw 
its money away upon. They had quite 
sufficient money and financial credit to 
throw money away when they liked. 
But the question was whether, when 
their Navy was notoriously inefficient, 
and when the Admiralty themselves had 
come to the House and told them that 
large sums were necessary to make the 
Navy efficient, this was a time to spend 
£1,500,000 on Admiralty Offices. He 
should say—better keep the Admiralty 
Offices a few years longer in their pre- 
sent barely efficient state, and bring up 
the Navy to a more efficient position. 
It was not a question whether they 
could afford to spend £1,500,000 or not, 
but whether, having £1,500,000 to spend, 
they had better spend it on buildings in 
Spring Gardens or on torpedo-boats and 
iron-clads, which would add to the effi- 
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ciency of the Navy. He knew that the 
erection of the new War and Admiralty 
Offices was planned by the late Govern- 
ment; but it did not follow that the late 
Government would have spent the money 
at the present moment. He did not 
oppose the erection of those Offices at 
some time or other, and he did not feel 
competent to enter into the architectural 
question, or say whether the plans now 
proposed were good or not. What he 
was anxious to say was that the present 
was not a moment when they should 
begin an expenditure of this kind, but 
that it would be better to devote any 
money they had to spare on the Army 
and Navy, neither of which were in an 
efficient condition, as was confessed by 
the Government themselves. He under- 
stood his right hon. Friend (Sir Robert 
Peel) to urge the Committee to postpone 
this unnecessary and, comparatively 
speaking, useless expenditure, in order 
to spend the money on something more 
essential to their present position. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD observed, 
that the hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. 
Broadhurst) had spoken as if this ex- 
penditure were necessary for the removal 
of the building. As he had had the 
pleasure of sitting for some days on the 
Select Committee appointed to consider 
the matter, he should like to trouble the 
Committee with a few words. The 
House had already voted a very large 
sum of money for the acquisition of the 
site; and therefore the question of the 
progress of the work was in a different 
position from what the hon. Member 
(Mr. Broadhurst) had stated. He was 
prepared to bow with great deference to 
the right hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
on matters of taste; but he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman, after con- 
demning the design before the Com- 
mittee, to suggest that the carcase 
should be preserved. But he understood 
the carcase of a building to mean the 
external walls; and if they were to do 
thai they would be accepting the archi- 
tect’s design. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Beresford Hope) proceeded to 
advise the Committee to study the de- 
signs upstairs; but he saw little use 
in doing so if they accepted the Vote 
now before the Committee. Those 
designs were considered by a Select 
Committee, of which one distinguished 
Member, the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for Westminster (Mr. W. 
H. Smith), was present that night, but 
had not yet favoured them with his 
views. The Chairman was the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Chil- 
ders); but that right hon. Gentleman 
had been so busy during the last few 
months that he supposed he had not 
been able to give much attention to the 
matter. The Postmaster General (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) spoke of the building as 
a great practical work, and compared it 
with one of the most successful works of 
Sir Gilbert Scott in another part of Lon- 
don. He spoke of the internal arrange- 
ments as being perfect. There were 
rooms in the Home Office which were 
higher than they were long. That was 
a great fault. Some of those rooms had 
a space of from 6 to 8 feet above the 
tops of the windows, entirely unventi- 
lated, and they were asked to vote a 
sum of £30,000 to complete the sanitary 
arrangements of the Government Offices. 
That was a point which the Postmaster 
General did not touch upon. He spoke 
only of the ground plan, which had no- 
thing to do with the height of the 
rooms, and did not necessarily show the 
sanitary arrangements. He should like 
to know what the right hon. Gentleman 
had to say on that matter. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman had informed the 
Committee, for the first time, that there 
had been a considerable modifieation in 
the plan proposed by Messrs. Leeming 
and Leeming ; and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Beresford Hope) proposed to re- 
duce the Vote by £1,000. Now, his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
had pointed out that they were not ina 
great hurry for this money; and he was 
not quite sure if the money were voted 
this year that it would be spent next 
year. Therefore, he took it that his 
right hon. Friend would be just as well 
pleased to get £9,000 as £10,000, be- 
cause the conclusion of the arrangement 
with the architect would be one and the 
same thing. It was obvious from the 
remarks of the Postmaster General that 
this was not a matter of very pressing 
urgency. He (Mr. Arnold) was not 
disposed to any dealing with this Vote 
which would refer the matter to another 
competition. Whether there were faults 
in the competition he was not an autho- 
rity to decide; but he was not disposed 
to do anything to re-open that competi- 
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had some reason to complain that there 
was nothing in the shape of a Report 
on the proposed buildings. They were 
asked to commit themselves somewhat 
blindly to a Vote of £700,000 upon the 
word of one whom he was always dis- 
posed to respect, the Postmaster Gene- 
ral; but he had drawn the attention of 
the Committee to some points to which 
that right hon. Gentleman had not al- 
luded. There must be many other points 
of great and vital interest ; and he should 
be glad if the Postmaster General, or 
some other Member of the Government, 
were disposed to postpone the considera- 
tion of the Vote for a little while, until 
they were in a position to receive a full 
and accurate Report upon the building, 
embracing not only the modifications 
which his right hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had suggested, but showing 
the House that all the internal and 
sanitary arrangements had been con- 
sidered. He could not support the 
Motion for the reduction of the Vote; 


but he should be glad if the Vote itself ! 


were postponed, so that the Committee 
might have more full and decided infor- 
mation before it. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH wished, as spe- 
cial reference had been made to him as 
a Member of the Committee, to say a 
few words. In the first place, as the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw Le- 
fevre) had stated, competitions were in- 
vited; and the Committee, which was 
appointed under conditions of strictly 
‘ limited liability,’ had specific instruc- 
tions to report as to the best 10 plans 
out of the 148 submitted tothem. There 
was no difficulty in arriving at the con- 
clusion that nine were worthy of con- 
sideration, and that no more than nine 
were. When those nine came to be still 
further examined, and after aconsiderable 
period had elapsed, during which the 
architects had opportunities of improving 
their plans, there was no difficulty in ar- 
riving at the conclusion that there was 
one plan which was the best. The Select 
Committee were not responsible for pro- 
curing the best plans which could be 
procured, but only for deciding which 
were the best plans out of the 148 sub- 
mitted to them; and then, by a subse- 
quent arrangement, they expressed the 
conclusion that this one plan was the 
best. He had no doubt whatever that 
they arrived at a completely satisfactory 
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conclusion upon the conditions under 
which they acted. They were unani- 
mous. ‘They were assisted by compe- 
tent special advice in the persons of 
Mr. P. Hardwick and Mr. Christian, than 
whom no one could have given informa- 
tion more interesting to the Committee 
and more important to the country. As 
he had said, there was no reservation in 
the conclusion at which the Select Com- 
mittee had arrived ; but there were con- 
siderations which the House would bear 
in mind before deciding so large a 
matter. It was the largest Government 
Office since the erection of the block 
which comprised the Foreign Office, the 
Home Office, the Local Government 
Board Office, and the India Office. The 
points to which the Select Committee 
particularly directed their attention were 
the Office arrangements and the conve- 
nience of the Offices ; and they satisfied 
themselves that many of the evils which 
undoubtedly existed in the Government 
Public Offices had been obviated in the 
plans of the Messrs. Leeming. Those 
plans showed great skill and ability in 
dealing with the points of light and air 
which were not provided for satisfactorily 
in other Government buildings: but 
there were details in which he should 
wish to see a decided improvement. 
The Sclect Committee were not respon- 
sible for the existing revised plans, 
which they had not seen until they saw 
them upstairs in the Committee Room. 
They were responsible for the selection of 
the original, not for the revised plans, 
though the revised plans, no doubt, in 
many respects, showed improvements. 
If he were responsible, he should wish to 
see still further improvements in many 
respects—such as provision for larger 
rooms in several of the Offices, where 
clerks would work together more effi- 
ciently than if they were separated and 
in smaller rooms. He would prefer to 
see the Accountant’s Departinent, or 
any other Department involving the 
employment of many clerks under the 
charge of a senior officer, much larger, 
rather than having them dispersed over 
many smaller rooms, without the super- 
vision which the senior officer was 
capable of giving. He was aware that 
in the Departments themselves there 
was a good deal of objection to that 
arrangement; but experience was against 
the Departments, and in favour of the 
views he advocated. He had no doubt 
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that if, by the Vote that night, it were 
‘placed in the power of the Office of 
Works to see that modifications of that 
kind were carried out, it would be a 
great advantage; and he should be 
disposed not to assent to the Vote un- 
less some assurance were given even 
now that such modifications would be 
effected. Hon. Members had been in- 
vited to examine the plans upstairs ; 
but he would point out that a cursory 
examination by hon. Members, with 
the slight knowledge that many of them 
possessed with regard to the details of 
large architectural works, was not suffi- 
cient to enable them to arrive at a correct 
conclusion, and to make up their minds 
to a plan to which the Committee could 
commit themselves. If, therefore, the 
Vote was taken that night, he thought 
there ought to be an opportunity for 
further consideration with regard to the 
details, which were of such very great 
importance to the proper discharge of 
the duties of those establishments. The 
hon. Member for Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. 
Broadhurst) had urged upon the Com- 
mittee the difficulties in the way of the 
conduct of Public Business; but it 
should be borne in mind that those 
difficuities might, perhaps, rather tend 
to increase than be removed by the too 
hasty adoption of plans that might not 
be the best that could be desired. He 
wished to bear his testimony to the fact 
that the general plan of the building was 
probably as good as it could be; that 
the rooms were well-proportioned and 
well-ventilated, and that they were not 
open to many objections which had 
been urged on hygienic grounds in 
other cases; but he did not think that 
they were altogether suited to the work 
to be performed in the building. Nor 
did he think that the most economical 
system had been arrived at with regard 
to a point on which he desired to lay 
particular stress—namely, the distribu- 
tion of the work itself within the 
building. The right hon. Gentleman 
had referred to the question of the 
erection of official residences at the Ad- 
miralty. He could only speak from his 
own experience, and say that, in his 
opinion, such official residences were a 
matter of absolute necessity. In times 
of difficulty and emergency, the First 
Lord and others were expected to be on 
duty day and night, and it was no un- 
common thing for messages to be 
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brought to the First Lord at any time 
after 11 o’clock at night and before 11 
o’clock next morning by clerks who 
were on duty for the purpose during 
that time; and it was often desirable, 
in consequence, that the First Lord 
should have the opportunity of commu- 
nicating with the First Sea Lord. There- 
fore, he repeated that, in his judgment, 
official residences in close contiguity 
with the Admiralty, both for the First 
Lord and for the First Sea Lord, were 
absolutely necessary. He hoped that 
the suggestion made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford (Mr. Arnold) would be 
well considered by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he did not in- 
tend to follow the right hon. Gentleman 
into the question from an architectural 
point of view as to whether the plans 
were the best or not for the purpose in 
view. Itseemed to him that there were 
two or three preliminary questions which 
should be considered with reference to 
this Vote. In the first place, he thought 
that the Committee ought to be defi- 
nitely assured by those in authority that 
it was absolutely necessary that those 
buildings should be at once proceeded 
with, and that grave public inconve- 
nience arose from the fact that the 
buildings were not erected. He had 
had the honour of being a Member of 
the Select Committee which met spe- 
cially to consider the site of the proposed 
building, and he believed that the site 
recommended by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), the Chief 
Commissioner at that time, had, on the 
whole, the most advantages; therefore, 
whatever money had been spent in se- 
curing the site with the view of carrying 
out the recommendation of that Com- 
mittee had not been lost; because he 
believed they were all unanimous in the 
opinion that, sooner or later, it would 
be necessary to erect new Admiralty 
buildings. But the question remained 
as to whether the urgency of the case 
was so great as would justify the Com- 
mittee at the present moment in under- 
taking this very large expenditure. The 
£700,000 which had been put down 
must be regarded as a round sum. They 
knew well that when an enormous build- 
ing of this kind had to be erected the 
ultimate charge was always in excess of 
the figures put forward by the Govern- 
ment for the encouragement of the Com- 
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mittee in making the first Vote. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) said it 
was a matter of the greatest importance 
that the residence of the First Lord 
should be within the Admiralty build- 
ing. He recollected that, when he was 
on the Committee which considered this 
question, evidence was laid before them 
that this was absolutely necessary ; and, 
as a matter of fact that was admitted. 
He had himself put a Question on the 
subject in the House, and the neces- 
sity of the official residence being so 
placed was acknowledged; but imme- 
diately afterwards came the plan of the 
Chief Commissioner, with the house of 
the First Lord left out. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
original plan showed the residences, ex- 
cept in cases in which it had been 
suggested that they should be left out. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that appeared 
to him to be an entire change of front 
on the part of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he agreed 
as to the importance of those residences, 
and he would probably remember that 
he (Mr. Rylands) had on a former occa- 
sion stated that if the official residences 
of the First Lord and the First Sea Lord 
were not made part of the first plan the 
right hon. Gentleman would involve 
himself in an enormous additional ex- 
penditure. There could be no question 
that, as part of this great plan, the First 
Lord’s residence could be dovetailed in 
a way which would not, to a very large 
extent, increase the cost of the building ; 
but if it came forward by way of addi- 
tion it would lead to a very largely 
increased expenditure. He thought they 
were justified in asking whether this 
Vote meant that Parliament, within the 
next few years, would have to provide 
for this special object a very large sum 
of money? He understood the right 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Robert Peel) 
to say that, notwithstanding all the pro- 
fessions of the Government with regard to 
Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform, they 
had gone on increasing the Expenditure 
uf the country in a formidable and appal- 
ling manner. He did not know how they 
would satisfy the country when they 
came to justify this expenditure. The 
promise had been given a year or two 
ago that there should be something de- 
finite done to curtail the Expenditure of 
the country, and to cut down the various 
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items which were in the nature of ex- 
crescences ; but nothing had been done, 
and he pointed out that with regard to 
the various Departments the increase 
was really going on to a greater extent 
than appeared upon the face of the 
Estimates ; because in making the cal- 
culation they must add to the present | 
Estimates the Supplementary Estimates 

that would be brought forward. When 

he found that in all branches of the 

Civil Service and in the Army and Navy 

Departments there was an enormous 

expenditure, and when hon. Gentlemen 

opposite told them that, notwithstanding 

all the great expenditure upon the Army 

and Navy, they ought to spend some mil- 

lions more to put the countryinto a proper 

state of defence, he knew that this meant 

sooner or later an increased burden on 

the public. They could not tell, until the 

right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 

the Exchequer made his Budget State- 

ment, how that burden would be applied 

to the shoulders of the people; but it 

would come, and the present was already 

a time when the people of the country 

and the capital employed in industrial 

operations were suffering to a very large 

extent. He thought the Government 

ought to pause before they committed 

themselves to the expenditure of so 

large an amount, unless it was abso- 

lutely necessary, and they were com- 

pelled to take the step, in which case 

the burden would have to be borne. 

But if the case was one in which the 

Committee could exercise an option, he 

was of opinion that the Vote should be 

postponed to a more convenient season. 

He should vote for the Amendment of 

the right hon. Gentleman the Member 

for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 

Beresford Hope), not as an expression 

of any opinion in favour of his views, 
but simply because he felt that in the 
present state of the country the Vote 
should be postponed, which postpone- 
ment might possibly lead the Govern- 
ment to the conclusion that this was a 
time when the proposal ought not to be 
pressed. 

Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he wished to endorse what had fallen 
from the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) as to the 
inopportuneness of incurring this large 
expenditure at the present moment. 
The amount proposed for the year was 
not, perhaps, very large; but it was, as 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General had expressed it, for the pur- 
pose of pledging the House of Commons 
to the expenditure of the whole sum. 
Now, the whole sum asked for was a 
very large one, and half of it, it ap- 
peared, was to be spent in five years; 
because, although they did not know 
which block of buildings was to be com- 
pleted first, whether the Admiralty or 
the War Office, they were informed that 
the proposal was to erect the buildings 
in two blocks, one of which was to be 
completed in five years. His right hon. 
Friend had observed that this was 
merely a bare estimate of the expendi- 
ture, and hon. Members knew very well 
that the actual estimates for architec- 
tural works invariably exceeded the 
original estimate. He believed that 
the cost of the Houses of Parliament 
was three or four times as much as the 
sum originally estimated. Now, the 
danger of embarking on this at the pre- 
sent moment was that they would have 
to expend, perhaps, £200,000 annually 
for the next five years, during which, 
from what he had heard that night, the 
country might be engaged in a despe- 
rate and expensive struggle. They 
were going to spend £1,600,000 on the 
Admiralty Offices. Why not, he asked, 
spend £1,600,000 on restoring the Navy, 
instead of making the Offices more 
comfortable for those who administered 
it? This money would provide the cost 
of an iron-clad; the Government might 
build torpedo-boats with it, or they 
might give the troops cartridges which 
wouid not jam. He said that, with the 
enormous expenditure going on in the 
Soudan, and with the probability of a 
war with Russia, this was a most profli- 
gate proceeding on the part of the 
Government. He observed that the 
occupants of the Treasury Bench, find- 
ing themselves hard pressed on this 
subject, and knowing what was the 
feeling of the Committee, had sent for a 
strong reinforcement in the person of 
the Prime Minister? He had no doubt 
that that right hon. Gentleman would 
find out that this was not the time for 
going into this large expenditure, espe- 
cially in view of his policy of Peace, 
Retrenchment, and Reform, to which the 
hon. Memher for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
had alluded, and upon which the right 
hon. Gentleman, on acceding to Office, 
laid so much stress. But he wished to 
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say one word with regard to the manner 
in which these Estimates were brought 
forward ; and, without wishing to depre- 
ciate the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Leeds (Mr. Herbert Gladstone), he 
was bound to protest against the act of 
the Government in placing the head of 
another spending Department in the 
other House of Parliament. He had 
more than once expressed his regret 
that the Admiralty was not represented 
in the House of Commons, and now the 
Government were again placing the 
head of a spending Department in the 
other House. That, to his mind, was a 
great and dangerous innovation. He 
thought that all expenditure ought to 
be watched over in the House of Com- 
mons ; and he trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would give the Committee 
some assurance that if they remained in 
Office, which was very likely, seeing 
that they were going to plunge the 
country into a great war, all the spend- 
ing Departments should be represented 
in that House. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
question of erecting this building had 
been for years before the House of Com- 
mons; and it had been advocated from 
the point of view of economy as a most 
desirable thing that a building should be 
erected for the two Departments of the 
Admiralty and the War Office. In 1877 
a Committee which sat to consider this 
question came unanimously to that con- 
clusion. They said that they could not 
too strongly point out the necessity and 
the expediency of the Government pro- 
posing some plan to remedy the evils 
then complained of ; that it would avoid 
great expense in the future; and that it 
was essential that the officials should be 
concentrated under one head. Sir 
Robert Hamilton, one of the most able 
officers of the Department, and now 
connected with the Irish Government, 
gave it as his opinion that the Admi- 
ralty staff should be housed under one 
roof, instead of being dispersed through 
28 small houses; and that, Sir Robert 
Hamilton believed, would lead to the 
saving of many thousands a-year by 
the diminished charge due to the con- 
centration of the staff. He (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) could bear out that view cer- 
tainly from his own experience at the 
Admiralty ; and he did not think it too 
much to say that the system under 
which all the Admiralty officials were 
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spread about in so many places was the 
most uneconomical one which could be 
devised, and that by bringing them un- 
der one roof a great economy would be 
effected. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had stated that the cost of the 
building would be £1,500,000; but he 
ventured to say that such would not be 
the case, and he would point out that 
the other Estimates for great buildings 
which had been erected by the Govern- 
ment of late years had, asa rule, not 
been exceeded. It was so with regard 
to the new Law Courts, which were 
built within the Estimates, and also 
with the new Home Office and the 
new Colonial Office. All those had 
come within the original Estimates, 
and he undertook to say that these new 
buildings for the Admiralty and the War 
Offices would be erected for the sum of 
£700,000. But the Committee must re- 
collect that when he last spoke upon 
this matter, he had pointed out that 
there would be a very considerable sum 
derived from the setting free of the site 
now occupied by the War Office in Pall 
Mall, which was worth from between 
£350,000 to £400,000. That being so, 
it would be seen that the Government 
were not calling really for £700,000 for 
this purpose, but for something like one- 
half of that amount. He also pointed 
cut that the houses in Spring Gardens, 
which had been bought for a considerable 
sum, were now empty, and must remain 
so until some plan had been carried into 
effect. Therefore, he said that it would 
be very bad economy, having gone so far, 
suddenly to stop and relegate this affair 
to the future. He had dealt with this 
question from the beginning from the 
point of view of economy, and his opi- 
nion was that the alternative plan would 
have cost the country much more money ; 
indeed, he ventured to take some credit 
to himself for a scheme which would 
undoubtedly have an economical result. 
It was his confident belief that when 
the Admiralty and War Office Depart- 
ments were brought under one roof, not 
only would the Public Business be faci- 
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the greatest importance; and he had 
already done his best to persuade the 
War Office and Admiralty officials to 
adopt this course as far as possible. He 
believed that an arrangement of the 
kind indicated would not be inconsistent 
with the pian as it existed—that was to 
say, that it would be very easy, by re- 
moving the partitions between some of 
the rooms as now laid out, to modify 
the plan in such a way as to make 
provision for a greater number of 
clerks in the same room. He could 
only say on that point that the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Westminster, supported, 
as he understood it to be, by the general 
opinion of the House, would be of great 
value to the Department. Although he 
was no longer connected with it, he 
hoped that his noble Friend (Lord Rose- 
bery) would bring further pressure to 
bear on the Authorities at the War 
Office, and Admiralty to adopt this plan, 
which he believed would be conducive 
to the better supervision of the clerks 
and to greater economy. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arnold) had asked him whether the 
faults which now existed in the Colonial 
Office and the Home Office would again 
make their appearance in this building. 
He would only say that he had in view 
the very faults to which his hon. Friend 
had alluded, and that, so far as he was 
responsible, they should not be repeated. 
The rooms were to be of a moderate 
height, not excessively lofty, as in the 
case of the Home Office, the rooms of 
which building he considered to be 
discreditable to the architects engaged 
uponthem. With regard to the internal 
arrangements, he would repeat his be- 
lief that the new building would be ex- 
tremely satisfactory, and most suitable 
to the Public Service. While expressing 
with some confidence his own opinion 
with regard to the architectural details 
of the building, it must not be supposed 
that he was in that respect dissatisfied 
with it—on the contrary, from all he 
could learn from those competent to 
form a judgment on the matter, he be- 
lieved it would be an ornament to Lon- 
don, and that it would compare most 
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the late Sir Gilbert Scott to remember 
the immense influence brought to bear 
upon him by the then Prime Minister, 
Lord Palmerston, to compel him to erect 
a mass of buildings in a style it was no- 
torious he greatly disliked. He (Lord 
John Manners) was glad to hearthere was 
no intention of compelling this unknown 
architect, Mr. Leeming, to construct the 
proposed new building in a style he was 
not familiar with, and was not partial 
to. So far the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
was satisfactory. Having had some 
considerable experience in the Office the 
right hon. Gentleman recently filled 
—the Office of Works—he (Lord John 
Manners) was aware that nothing led 
to expense so much as unnecessary de- 
lay in the commencement and comple- 
tion of large Government buildings. 
The Postmaster General had told them 
that he favoured this particular site 
over that of Great George Street, be- 
cause he believed the cost would be 
something like £1,000,000 less. On 
that subject the Committee should be 
informed—if they did not know it 
already—that when the Great George 
Street site was first suggested, the re- 
commendation came from a most im- 
portant Committee, appointed during 
the Earl of Derby’s third Administration, 
to consider the ‘question of the site for 
the necessary new public buildings. 
That Committee went into the question 
of cost in great detail, and, reeommend- 
ing the Great George Street site, put 
down a given sum of money as the ne- 
cessary expenditure. Parliament was 
informed of all that had taken place 
before the Committee; and, in an in- 
formal manner, it expressed its approval 
of the plan for the whole of the Public 
Offices being built on that one site. In 
consequence of Parliament having taken 
that course, notice was served upon the 
owners of all the houses on the site, and 
considerable expense was incurred in 
consequence. Proper notices were given 
in the month of November. Well, a 
change of Government ensued—a Li- 
beral Government came in, and re- 
pudiated altogether the scheme of 
their Predecessors; and the result was 
that nothing was done for many years 
in the matter of the concentration of the 
Public Offices. Later on—in 1874— 
when Mr. Disraeli’s Government resumed 
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found that, in the interval, the estimated 
cost of acquiring the Great George Street 
site had risen by some £500,000. That 
was one of the results of delaying imme- 
diate action in these great enterprizes, 
From an economical point of view, there- 
fore, he was not personally in favour of 
delay. When he was told that the 
ground had been already purchased at 
considerable expense, and was lying 
more or less useless, and must continue 
so until the buildings which it was in- 
tended to put on it some day or other 
were erected, he confessed that, from 
the point of view of economy, the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
would not gain much by delay. With 
regard to what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Burnley, he (Lord John 
Manners) had been very much struck 
by the great difference which existed 
between the view of the hon. Member 
and that previously expressed by an 
hon. Gentleman sitting immediately be- 
hind him—namely, the hon. Member for 
Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. Broadhurst). The 
latter hon. Member had stated that there 
was great distress in all the building and 
other trades which employed unskilled 
labour, and had recommended the com- 
mencement of the work of pulling down 
the houses which now occupied the site, 
for the sake of giving employment to 
those who were in need of it. The hon. 
Member suggested that the work of 
pulling down might be proceeded with, 
even if the work of erecting the new 
buildings was not to be undertaken just 
yet. The hon. Member for Burnley, 
on the other hand, had argued that be- 
cause there was great distress in the 
building and other trades it would be 
well to suspend operations on this par- 
ticular class of building. He would 
leave it to those two hon. Gentlemen to 
reconcile their views. Having said that, 
he was bound to state that he thought 
the debate which had been originated 
had shown that, in one or two important 
respects, the Government themselves 
were not quite clear as to what ought to 
be done with respect to these great 
buildings. He had been much struck 
by the important omission from Messrs. 
Leeming’s plan of the official residences 
of the First Lord and the First Naval 
Lord of the Admiralty. It was said 
that there was a piece of land on which 
these residences could hereafter be 
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right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General had himself told them of his 
knowledge of the Admiralty, and also 
knowing how strongly the same view 
was entertained by those who had had 
Admiralty experience, he was surprised 
at the absence of all reference to those 
buildings. They were, on great and 
universal authority, proclaimed to be 
absolutely necessary. It would, there- 
fore, he thought, be better for the plans 
to be taken back, and for the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General, or 
whoever was responsible for the plans 
in the future, to have prepared one com- 
plete design showing how the residences 
for the First Lord and First Naval Lord 
were to be interpolated into, and brought 
into immediate connection with, the other 
Admiralty Offices. That was animportant 
point, and he should be sorry to see the 
Committee give a Vote for these public 
buildings, and some years hence be called 
on again to vote an additional sum for the 
official residences. He should be sorry 
if unnecessary delay occurred in the 
prosecution of the work ; but he really 
thought that, under the circumstances 
he had mentioned, something like a post- 
ponement should take place. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
appeared to think that the Committee 
was of opinion that the official resi- 
dences should be under the same roof as 
the Offices. [Mr. Rytanps: No, no!] 
At any rate, the original scheme had 
not provided that the official residences 
should be under the same roof. The 
scheme two years ago provided that the 
official residences should be on a plot of 
land in Spring Gardens, at the north of 
the main block of buildings. That plot 
was still reserved for the purpose, and it 
would still be possible to erect the offi- 
cial residences on it. It would not be 
possible to put those residences under 
the same roof as the Admiralty and 
War Offices. There was not room enough 
for them, and it would not be possible 
to squeeze them in. ‘The Government, 
however, would reconsider the subject ; 
and he trusted that in the meantime the 
Committee would be content to leave 
the matter where it was. 

GeneraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he rose to express the opinion that, 
from the acquaintance he had had with 
the War Office, he believed it desirable 
that those residences should be under 
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the same roof as the new Government 
Offices. He was also of opinion that 
the buildings for the two great Depart- 
ments should be pushed forward with 
the utmost rapidity, and that the War 
Office should be first erected. The 
rooms in the War Office were small in 
number, uncomfortable and unhealthy, 
and difficult of access; and he would, 
therefore, strongly support the recom- 
mendation of the noble Lord (Lord 
John Manners) in regard to the speedy 
erection of the proposed new build- 
ings. He was of opinion, moreover, 
that all the expense of providing the 
official residences, as well as the other 
new Government Offices, should be paid 
for by means of Annuities, and thus 
save the necessity of applying to Par- 
liament for annual Votes for the pur- 
pose of defraying the cost of their con- 
struction. An Annuity of £12,000 for 35 
years at 3 per cent would cover the sum 
needed. ‘The right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General had told them that 
the Estimates were not often exceeded in 
these matters, and that it was not fre- 
quently found necessary to apply to Par- 
liament for grants for extra work after 
the original plan had been either wholly 
or in part carried out. But the state- 
ment appeared to him to be not well 
founded. At all events, allowance 
should be made for such probable calls. 
He objected to the way in which the 
expenses were minimized in the Esti- 
mates. The Auditor General, in his 
first year’s audit, had estimated that 
the cost of the land would be £238,000 ; 
but it was now stated that it would be 
over £500,009, and that sum, to his 
mind, ought to be paid in the form 
of Annuities, so as to enable the accounts 
to be kept in a proper manner. The 
Estimate for all the works, put in a 
lump sum now, was £1,270,000; but 
he thought the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Huntingdon (Sir Robert 
Peel) put the probable cost at a very 
low figure when he put it at £1,500,000, 
and that his estimate would certainly be 
exceeded ; and he was strengthened in 
that view when he heard that alterations 
had already taken place in the plans, 
and that other improvements were to 
be made in them. The Committee, he 
thought, were entitled to have all the 
items put before them. The hon. Member 
for Salford (Mr. Arnold) was of opinion 
that a detailed Report should be sub- 
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mitted to the House showing all the 
items and arrangements; and he (Sir 
George Balfour) agreed with the hon. 
Member in that, believing it to be de- 
sirable that they should see what went 
on from time to time, and in what respect 
the increase was taking place, and that 
a revised annual Report should be pre- 
sented to the House on the progress or on 
the changes in plans. As matters were 
now arranged, the House of Commons 
had no control over those items in de- 
tail, the control of large items of money 
being ineffective without detail. He 
would recommend the Junior Lords of 
the Treasury to consider {the subject, 
and to see that these and kindred re- 
marks were made known in the proper 
quarter. 

Sirk HENRY HOLLAND said, that, 
up to a certain point in this debate, he 
had intended to support the passing of 
this Vote. In several of the reasons 
adduced in support of it he entirely 
agreed. He believed it would be eco- 
nomical to begin the work as soon as 
possible, now that the site had been 
fixed upon and purchased, and also 
from the saving that would be effected 
by getting rid of the different houses in 
which, to the great inconvenience of the 
Service, the work of these Departments 
was now carried on. He was satisfied 
also that the want of accommodation, 
and the consequent want of arrange- 
ment in the present Offices, called for as 
speedy a remedy as possible. No one 
who had occasion to visit either of those 
Departments could doubt that. At the 
Admiralty one was buffeted about from 
one house to another in New Street and 
Spring Gardens; while in the War 
Office the passages and rooms were all 
on different levels owing to the Depart- 
ment extending over adjoining houses ; 
the rooms themselves were small, incon- 
venient, ill-ventilated, and not at all 
fitted for the work to be done in them. 
He would go further, and say that the 
proposed plans seemed to him to be ex- 
ceedingly well adapted for Offices. He 
did not now refer to the architecture of 
the buildings; upon that he offered no 
opinion; but he had paid special atten- 
tion to the arrangement of the rooms, 
the shape of the rooms, the lighting of 
the passages, and so forth. Nothing was 
more deplorable than the want of atten- 
tion paid to those important points in 
the great block of public buildings con- 
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taining the Foreign Office, Home Office, 
and Colonial Office. The rooms were 
ill-proportioned ; the passages had to be 
lighted by gas; and the ventilation was 
most imperfect. It had been said by the 
late First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) that the Estimates in 
respect of those Offices had not been 
exceeded ; but he (Sir Henry Holland) 
would like to know what sum had been 
spent since their completion in improving 
them and in securing proper drainage ? 
The drainage was so defective that the 
cellars were filled with water at one time, 
and the expenses incurred since the build- 
ings had been opened must have been 
very great. For all those reasons he 
would have supported the Vote, had it 
not been for the point raised by the 
right hon. Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) as to the necessity 
of having residences for the First Lord 
and the Naval Lord within, or closely 
contiguous to, the Admiralty building. 
Now, his right hon. Friend the late 
First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) said there was a site upon 
which such residences could be built; 
but the Committee had no plans of these 
residences, nor had any Estimate of 
their cost been presented. The neces- 
sity, or, at all events, desirability, of 
having those residences had been upheld 
by several persons of authority, and, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer knew, by Sir Alex- 
ander Milne, who probably had done as 
much and as good work at the Admi- 
ralty as any living person. That being 
the case, he thought the Vote should be 
postponed—only for a short time, as he 
hoped it would be passed this year—to 
allow the First Commissioner of Works to 
have plans and Estimates prepared and 
presented to the Committee of houses 
for the First Lord and Naval Lord. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. CuttpeErs): It has been my 
fortune to be both at the Admiralty and 
War Office, and I was also a Member of 
the Committee upon which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith) sat last 
year. Perhaps,, therefore, I may be 
allowed to say a few words with regard 
to the desirability of proceeding with 
these buildings with as much speed as 
possible, and also as to the addition of 
these residences. I have heard it said 
that everyone who has been at the Ad- 
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miralty is of opinion that the First Lord 
should have a residence there. I am 
bound to say that I know two persons, 
at least, who have been First Lords of 
the Admiralty who are not of that 
opinion. This has been a vexed ques- 
tion for some time, whether the Heads 
of the Admiralty and War Office should 
reside continually on the scene of their 
work. Speaking from my own expe- 
rience, I do not think it wise that 
either the Secretary of State for War or 
the First Lord of the Admiralty should 
reside in the building in which his work 
is carried on. There are many reasons 
why, in this proposed new building, suck 
arrangements would not be convenient 
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hurst (Sir Henry Holland) that there 
should be as little delay as possible in 
proceeding with the building of these 
Government Offices. If we put off the 
Vote another year I fear great mischief 
will be done. The proper thing, I 
think, is to pass this Vote, and to have 
a distinct proposal made with reference 
to the building of the residence I have 
referred to. My right hon. Friend will 
be prepared to bring up such a pro- 
posal; and the Committee, when it is 
put before them, will be in a position to 
pronounce ar opinion upon it. After the 
great care which has been taken over 
the preparation and adoption of these 
plans I should strongly deprecate any 
further delay in commencing the work. 
Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
in order to simplify the discussion he 
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there being one large Board Room for} Committee, and to avoid a premature de- 
them to meet in and transact business, | cision being arrived at. Since then an 
and three or four other rooms for clerks. | alternative course to that of the Govern- 
The occupation of these houses was from | ment had been proposed—namely, to 
time to time discontinued. ne Secre-| postpone the Vote, not for an indefinite 
tary only, besides the First Lord, was | time, but so as to enable a fuller House, 
retained on the spot, and since then| and one with a mind more matured on 
even he has left. I am of opinion that | the subject, to discuss it. If a proposal 
as the old plan has come to an end it| to postpone it was made he would not 
would not be wise to revive it, and to | stand in the way, because he would have 
build these houses for administrative , gained his object in having prevented a 





officers, with one exception. It is, no! 
doubt, of importance that there should | 
be someone of position on the spot in | 
connection with the Navy, someone 
who would be ready at all times to| 
receive telegrams with power to tele- | 
graph replies in matters not necessa- 
rily requiring the approval of the First 
Lord. But my impression is that it would 
be better for this official, who should 
be, I think, the First Sea Lord, to 
live in the special building contiguous 
to the Admiralty than that he should 
reside actually inside the Admiralty 
building. Ispeak with great submission 
to the Committee; but from my experi- 
ence of the nature of the work to be done 
in the Admiralty that is my deliberate 
opinion. It would not be desirable 
even for the First Lord or the Secre- 
tary of State for War to have houses in 
the new Offices; but, as I have said, it 
would be well to have either the First 
Sea Lord or the First Secretary to the 
Admiralty in a contiguous building near 
enough at night to give orders at once. 
T agree with the hon. Member for Mid- 


premature decision being arrived at. 
Str ROBERT PEEL said, it was clear 


| the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer could not have been in 
his place when the Postmaster General 
made his speech, for the latter had told 


| them over and over again that there was 
) no accommodation for the Minister for 
| Waror the First Lord of the Admiralty 


in the proposed new building, but that 


_he would bring up a plan for the con- 


struction of residences for one or two of 
the superior officials ruling over these 
Departments. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I never said 
anything of the kind. 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had distinctly stated 
this—that he would consider an Esti- 
mate for the erection of these residences 
on a plot of ground contiguous to the 
proposed new Public Offices. What he 
(Sir Robert Peel) wished to point out 
was, that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had either not heard, or had not 
paid much attention to, the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
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General. Before they came to a decision 
on the Vote he wished to impress upon 
the Committee—if the Government were 
not prepared to postpone the matter— 
the importance of the statement they 
had heard from the Postmaster General 
in his second or third speech, he did 
not know which. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in reply to the statement that 
the new building would cost £1,500,000, 
had said that, in his opinion, it would 
not cost more than half as much as the 
estimated £700,000. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that in 
that statement he, of course, took into 
view the amount which would be re- 
ceived on account of the site in Pall 
Mall. 

Str ROBERT PEEL: Yes; the right 
hon. Gentleman did not believe that 
more than half the £700,000 would have 
to be expended. Was that at all likely 
to be the case, judging from what they 
knew of public buildings in this country ? 
Were the Government prepared to ac- 
cept the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Salford (Mr. Arnold) and postpone 
the Vote? The Prime Minister was in 
his place, and he, if he pleased, could 
bring about such postponement. The 
right hon. Gentleman smiled at the 
suggestion; but if he had been present 
during the whole of the debate he would 
know that the Committee had not the 
proper plans before it, and that the ex- 
penditure which the erection of these 
new Offices would entail would be enor- 
mous. The right hon. Gentleman must 
know that the circumstances of the 
country at this moment were not such 
as to warrant a large expenditure on 
public buildings, and probably he would 
agree that it would be desirable to have 
the Vote postponed to a more fitting 
occasion. 

Mr. BROADHURST wished to say 
to the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands), and those who were inclined 
to vote with him on the ground of eco- 
nomy, that they were very poor econo- 
mists indeed to have advocated any such 
proceeding as that they had enunciated. 
The noble Lord the Member for North 
Leicestershire (Lord John Manners) 
had stated to the Committee that he 
had discovered that delay in these 
matters was costly. In this particular 
case nothing was more certain than that 
delay would be costly. He would ask 
the Committee to remember that iron 


Sir Robert Peel 
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was enormously cheaper than it had 
been for many years past, and iron 
was no inconsiderable item in the esti- 
mate for a building of this kind. All 
building materials, from the concrete 
upon which was put the brick foun- 
dation to the slates and chimney-pots 
put on the roof, were, at that moment, 
at a price hon. Members could never 
expect to see them at again, and which 
few would care to see them at again, 
because they were too cheap for reason- 
able trade profits. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would consider this circumstance 
in coming to a decision. With regard 
to what had fallen from the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr, 
Gorst) and the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), no one 
would find fault with their counter sugges- 
tion. Those hon. Gentlemen did not 
advocate economy; they did not condemn 
the spending of public money in the 
sense that the hon. Member for Burnley 
condemned it. What they said was that 
if there was £1,500,000 to spend, spend 
it by all means, but not on these public 
buildings—spend it at Portsmouth and 
Chatham. He (Mr. Broadhurst) cer- 
tainly thought that as an argument 
against delay, from an economical point 
of view, the low price of every class of 
material was an element in the con- 
sideration of the subject not unworthy 
of the attention of the Committee. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
struck him that this discussion was too 
late; that the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) would 
have shown a practical interest in the 
question of public economy if he had 
made this stand a little earlier. If 
when the Bill which sanctioned the 
transfer of the land from the Crown to 
the Board of Works was before the 
House the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ry- 
lands) had made his protest instead of 
now, when it was an empty parade, he 
might possibly have effected some eco- 
nomy of the public money. But on this 
occasion, as he had done on many others, 
the hon. Member for Burnley had in- 
dulged in a great show of anxiety to 
curtail the public Expenditure; but he 
(Mr. A. O’Connor) had never yet seen 
the hon. Gentleman give a vote in the 
House which was at all likely to be 
effective for the purpose he was sup- 
posed to have in view. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
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(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had told them that 
the two blocks to be erected were to be 
allotted, one to the War Office, and the 
other to the Admiralty, and that what- 
ever might be their exterior merits from 
an architectural point of view the in- 
terior arrangements were perfect. Now, 
the staffs of those two Departments were 
not of the same size, and the work car- 
ried on in the one did not admit of the 
same classification as the work carried 
on in the other ; and, therefore, he (Mr. 
A. O’Connor) assumed that the arrange- 
ments which were to be so perfect in the 
first block intended to be allotted to the 
Admiralty were made with a view to 
the Admiralty work, and that the block 
could not be very well assigned to War 
Office work. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) told them that the 
first block would furnish ample accom- 
modation for all the Admiralty work, 
and leave room to spare. Well, the 
right hon. Gentleman went on to tell 
them that when the Admiralty Autho- 
rities transferred their staffs to the new 
buildings they would be able, by classi- 
fying the men employed in a better way 
than now, by getting rid of multiplied 
sub-divisions, and by having very large 
rooms, to effect a considerable reduc- 
tion of the staff. That he (Mr. A. 
0’Connor) thought was very likely, and 
he thought it was also good policy; but 
when the right hon. Gentleman had 
effected that reduction he would have a 
still greater amount of spare space ; and, 
under those circumstances, he (Mr. A. 
0’Connor) failed to see that the internal 
arrangements could be regarded as so 
very perfect. What he wanted to sug- 
gest to the Government was that it would 
be better not to give the first block to 
the Admiralty, but to give it to the War 
Office, and he made this suggestion for 
two reasons. The distribution in the 
War Office was admittedly defective and 
inconvenient. The structural difficulties 
impeded the work, and the sanitary con- 
dition of the Office was exceedingly bad 
—indeed, some of the rooms actually 
stood over old cesspools, which were 
only cleared out after some of the staff 
had died. Besides this, there was, on 
page 21 of the present Estimates, a long 
list of the houses in Pall Mall for which 
the Treasury were paying rent for War 
Office accommodation. The sooner those 
buildings were surrendered, the sooner 
the War Office staff got into the new 
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premises in Whitehall, the sooner the 
expenses of the buildings in Pall Mall 
would be got rid of, and there would be 
this further advantage—that £350,000 
worth of property would be liberated ; 
and if when that sum came in hand the 
Government, instead of coming down to 
the House to ask for a further Vote on 
Account, were to ask leave to appro- 
priate the money, they would thereby 
effect a large economy. That,he thought, 
was a practicable suggestion which the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Hibbert) 
would do well to consider. The money 
would be taken into the Exchequer, and 
be spent on anything which might 
happen to attract attention, or require 
expenditure on the part of the Govern- 
ment. By housing the War Office first 
they would save an immediate outlay 
for rent, and they would also get in 
hand £350,000, which would enable 
them to disburse that sum in the shape 
of Votes in the House for the prosecu- 
tion of the Admiralty buildings. With 
regard to the unused space in the Ad- 
miralty buildings, he (Mr. A. O’Connor) 
presumed, after the expression of opi- 
nion they had heard from more than one 
Member entitled to speak with authority, 
it would be useless to propose that such 
officials of the Admiralty who were to 
be housed should be under the same 
roof; but whether the First Lord, or 
the Naval Lord, or any other official 
was to be in residence, it was plain a 
further Estimate on account of the Ad- 
miralty buildings would be brought for- 
ward. If this was not so, why not give 
the first building to the War Office, and 
let the question of the housing of Ad- 
miralty officials stand over? ‘The hon. 
Member for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) 
wanted to know why this was a time 
when the House should hesitate to vote 
large sums of money, or to commit itself 
to large expenditure ; and he seemed to 
think that the possibility of a war in 
Asia, in addition to the war in Africa, 
was not to interfere with the erection 
of buildings which might be necessary. 
But, apart from all prospective war ex- 
penditure, he (Mr. A. O’Connor) thought 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Childers) was in 
a position to tell the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Stoke that this was 
scarcely a time to increase the charge 
on the public purse. He (Mr. A. O’Con- 
nor) did not know whether they were to 
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be told in a few days about a deficit ; 
but he thought that if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could make both ends 
meet, without some extraordinary expe- 
dient, many people in the country would 
be very considerably surprised. That 
alone seemed a satisfactory reason why 
the Committee should be chary of voting 
large sums of money for work of this 
kind. The hon. Member for Stoke had 
given very bad grounds for expenditure 
of this kind, for practically he had asked 
the Government of this country to adopt 
the Napoleonic plan, or, in other words, 
to Hausmannize London. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he dis- 
tinctly stated at the commencement of 
his remarks that he did not ask the Go- 
vernment to find employment because 
people were out of work. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
should be very sorry to impute to the 
hon. Member anything he did not say, 
and he willingly withdrew any words 
which put an unfair interpretation upon 
what the hon. Gentleman stated. But 
it seemed to him (Mr. A. O’Connor) that 
there was great danger in advocating 
the expenditure of large sums of money 
because there were a great many people 
out of work. To have an energetic 
foreign policy, and to erect large build- 
ings in the Metropolis in order to give 
employment to people, was just that 
kind of policy which did so much to 
overthrow the Administration of the Em- 
peror Napoleon III. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff), and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst), had been twitted by 
the hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. Broad- 
hurst) because they wished to have all 
the money of the country spent in the 
Dockyards at Chatham and Portsmouth. 
Now, there was another part of the 
United Kingdom besides Portsmouth 
and Chatham, which might also claim 
some recognition at the hands of the 
Government when they were proceeding 
to distribute public money, and that was 
the part of the United Kingdom called 
Ireland. There were Offices in Dublin 
with regard to which the strongest pos- 
sible representations had been made 
year after year. Even so far back as 
the year 1877, it was pointed out that 
there were Offices in Dublin in quite as 
an unhealthy condition as the War 
Office or the Admiralty; but it was im- 
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possible to get anything from the Go- 
vernment for the improvement of those 
Offices. The Government were willing 
to come to the House, and get money 
by £500,000 or £1,000,000, and some. 
times by tens of millions, for Public 
Offices in this country, or for the erection 
of barracks or fortifications, or for ex- 
penditure on the Navy which was to be 
made in this country; but in Ireland, 
neither for Military purposes nor for 
Civil Service purposes, could money be 
got in the same way. He did not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman (Mr, 
Beresford Hope) meant to proceed with 
his Motion for a reduction of the Vote; 
but if he did he (Mr. A. O’Connor) 
should support him, not because he at 
all appreciated the point of view from 
which the right hon. Gentleman ap. 
proached the subject—indeed, he could 
not see how the right hon. Gentleman’s 
arguments bore on the subject—but 
upon a totally different ground—namely, 
as a protest against the system of spend- 
ing lavishly large sums of money in this 
country, and utterly neglecting Ireland. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
had suggested that the Vote should be 
postponed, in order that the Committee 
might obtain some further information 
upon the sanitary and other arrange- 
ments of the present buildings. As the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster Ge- 
neral (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) did not seem 
disposed to accept that suggestion, he( Mr. 
Arnold) was not disposed to vote against 
him if he pressed the Vote. If the right 
hon. Gentleman was determined to press 
the Vote, he (Mr. Arnold) hoped he 
would afterwards be prepared either to 
re-assemble the Committee, in order 
that there might be some reconsidera- 
tion of the details, or to appoint a De- 
partmental Committee, who would give 
some Report upon the internal arrange- 
ments of these very important buildings. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he thought his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
would be quite willing to consent to the 
appointment of a Departmental Com- 
mittee to consider the suggestions made. 
It must, however, be remembered that 
what the Government were now pro- 
posing was merely a preliminary Vote. 
Of course, it would be quite possible to 
give more information to the Committee 
upon various items of details when the 
contract had been advertised and ac- 
cepted. With respect to the suggestion 
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of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), that 
they should postpone, or, rather, not 
proceed with the Vote that night, he 
(Mr. Hibbert) was bound to say that if 
the Vote were now withdrawn the Navy 
would not get anything in consequence 
of the withdrawal of the Vote. He did 
not, however, wish to press that matter 
very strongly; what he wanted to draw 
the attention of the Committee to was, 
that when the Committee had passed 
this Vote—as he hoped they would— 
proceedings could be taken towards the 
pulling down of the houses upon the 
site in Spring Gardens and the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, so that a real pre- 
paration could be made for the com- 
mencement of the work. The £10,000 
asked for that night would be used 
partly for the purpose of pulling down 
the old houses and preparing the foun- 
dations for the new buildings. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. A. O’Connor) hadsuggested 
that the War Office, rather than the 
Admiralty, should be transferred to the 
first block of buildings; but he (Mr. 
Hibbert) thought the hon. Gentleman 
would be led to see that that was quite 
impossible. There would be great ad- 
vantage in removing the War Office 
first, if it could be done; but it would 
be seen that if they filled the first block 
with the War Office there would be 
nowhere to place the Admiralty; in 
fact, it was quite necessary that the 
Admiralty should be moved, in order 
that the land upon which it now stood 
could be obtained for the erection of 
new buildings. That seemed to him 
(Mr. Hibbert) to be a real answer to 
the suggestion of the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. A. O’Connor). His hon. and gal- 


lant Friend (Sir George Balfour) had 


suggested that the money should be 
paid by Annuity. He (Mr. Hibbert) 
did not think they had quite come to 
the position of undertaking the erection 
of their public buildings by means of 
Annuity; indeed, he thought it was 
better to postpone their erection than 
to adopt such a principle. 

_ Mr. W. H. SMITH understood that, 
in his absence from the Committee for 
a few minutes, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) undertook that the question 
of the larger rooms for the work of the 
important Office of the Accountant 
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General should be fully considered 
As to the question whether there should 
be one or two official residences, he 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) was of opinion there 
should be two. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seemed to think there should be one. 
He (Mr. W. H. Smith) hoped that some 
assurance would be given that there 
would be a further opportunity afforded 
of discussing the matters raised by this 
Vote before the end of the Session ; be- 
cause, in his opinion, the question of 
residences was one of the very greatest 
importance. 

ENERAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
desired to explain that he suggested 
that these proposed buildings should be 
erected by means of Annuities, because 
it was well that they should be com- 
pleted with all possible speed. If they 
could not be completed under 10 years 
—the time stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre)—because they could not 
get the money more rapidly voted by 
Parliament, he (Sir George Balfour) 
thought it would be well to raise the 
money by Annuity, as in the case of the 
fortifications, and then the work could 
be finished within three or four years. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 26; 
Noes 45: Majority 19.—(Div. List, 
No. 89.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. WARTON desired to ask one 
question of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Postmaster General (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre); and that was, if he correctly 
understood that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had already made some alterations 
in the plans? That day the right hon. 
Gentleman had expressed an inclination 
to make other alterations to meet the 
necessities of the official accommodation 
required. Might he (Mr. Warton) ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
had any intention of letting the House 
know, at any time, the extent of the 
alterations ; and whether he would settle, 
in his own mind, how far the alterations 
would extend before he invited tenders ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman could see him- 
self what alterations had already been 
made by comparing the plans now lying 
in the Committee Room with the plans 
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exhibited a few years ago. The altera- 
tions were made by the architects at his 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s) suggestion, which 
was a very different matter to the altera- 
tions being made upon his own autho- 
rity. Whether further alterations would 
be made would be, of course, a matter 
for consideration. He had no doubt an 
opportunity would be given the House 
later on of knowing what, if any, altera- 
tions were contemplated. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE suggested 
that it would be well if the original 
plans were exhibited along with the new 
ones. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that he 
would see that that was done. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not think 
the Government had made out any 
ease why the Vote should be passed 
that night. The Committee were asked 
to vote a sum of £10,000 in order to 
pull down some old buildings; but it 
was not intended to commence the new 
buildings for some considerable time. 
He did not altogether disapprove of 
giving employment to the unemployed 
labourers of London; but it really 
seemed to him that the expenditure of 
£10,000 would have no practical effect 
upon a population of 4,000,000. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had told 
them that he did not understand any- 
thing about architecture, but that he 
had made several suggestions to the 
architects which were of great import- 
ance. It struck him (Mr. Biggar) that 
the right hon. Gentleman had better 
not meddle with the architects, but let 
the architects themselves be responsible 
for the structure. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman also told them that the internal 
arrangements would be perfect ; but he 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Westminster (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) in the opinion that it 
was very desirable that the internal 
arrangements should be materially al- 
tered by making rooms of a larger size 
than was at present contemplated. In 
point of fact, it appeared that the Go- 
vernment themselves had not made up 
their minds at all upon the subject. 
With regard to the question of the 
official residences the Postmaster Gene- 
ral and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Childers) took issue, and expressed 
perfectly different opinions. When it 
came to the final test, he (Mr. Biggar) 
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supposed the Cabinet would confirm the 
decision of some official of the Board of 
Works, so that it was utterly impossible 
for any Member of the Committee to 
guess correctly what kind of arrange. 
ments would ultimately be made. The 
right hon. Gentleman would acknow- 
ledge the fact that if this Vote, small as 
it was, were carried, the country would 
be committed to the large outlay of some- 
thing like £1,200,000, which he under- 
stood to be the estimated expense of the 
new buildings for the Admiralty and War 
Office. Against that might be placed 
the annual rent now paid for the War 
Office ; but he understood that nothing 
was taken for the value of the land. He 
gathered that there would be an expen- 
diture of £1,200,000, independent of the 
necessary outlay hereafter upon the 
official residences. In regard to the 
official residences it did not appear that 
the Government had, as yet, made up 
their minds as to what they intended to 
do. He thought that before they asked 
the House of Commons to commit itself 
to an outlay of so very large an amount 
they should themselves make up their 
minds as to what their future plans were 
to be. At present they were asking for 
this large expenditure for a plan in re- 
gard to which they had not themselves 
formed any fixed opinion. Under the 
circumstances, he would suggest to the 
Government that they should withdraw 
the present Vote, and submit full plans 
hereafter when they had entirely made 
up their minds. Not having made up 
their own minds, how could they expect 
the House of Commons to make up 
theirs ? The position of the Government 
in the matter was altogether untenable. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) £15,120, to complete the sum for 
the Furniture of Public Offices, Great 
Britain. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNORremarked, 
that this was not a very large Vote, but 
it by no means exhausted the money 
appropriated for this purpose. If hon. 
Members would turn over to the next 
page of the Estimates—page 29—they 
would see, under the head of Customs 
and Inland Revenue, Post Office and 
Post Office Telegraph Buildings, a fur- 
ther sum of something less than £10,000 
for furniture for Public Offices. In 
previous years he had drawn attention 
to this Vote, and had pointed out what 
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he considered to be the gravest short- 
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tion of the Office of Works; but it 
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comings in the administration of this | seemed to him that if the preparation 


part of the Public Service, and to a cer- 
tain extent his criticisms had been ad- 
mitted by previous Secretaries to the 
Treasury to be well-founded. The 
Committee of Accounts had examined 
certain officials in regard to this mat- 
ter, and had obtained from them very 
material admissions as to the state 
of things which existed. The con- 
sequence was, that owing to the observa- 
tions contained in the Report of the 
Public Accounts Committee, the Ex- 
chequer and Audit Department had 
communicated with the Office of Works, 
which was in charge of the Vote, and 
had made some inquiries in regard to 
the proceeds of the sale of old stores and 
furniture. Inquirieshad also been made 
as to whether the Office of Works was 
responsible for the furniture in use in 
the various Public Offices, and if it had 
in its possession an inventory of such 
furniture. The Office of Works wrote 
back a letter, which was printed on 
page 23 of the Appropriation Account 
of last year, from which it appeared 
that in the opinion of the Office of Works 
it would not be found practicable to lay 
down any hard-and-fast rule for the 
disposal of old stores and furniture. The 
practice had hitherto been to dispose of 
worn-out stores and furniture by auction 
as they accumulated from time to time, 
in the case of a large quantity, or by 
private competition where the stock was 
small. What he had said before, and 
what he would now repeat, was that 
there was a considerable waste of public 
property in connection with old furni- 
ture, and the Treasury and the Office of 
Works ought to exercise a much closer 
scrutiny over those who had the man- 
agement and the handling of this furni- 
ture than was the case at present. 
The Office of Works went on to say 
that the furniture in the various Pub- 
lic Offices, after it was deposited by 
the Department, was placed in the cus- 
tody of the Office-keepers, who were 
primarily responsible for any loss. No 
inventories of such furniture were in 
existence, except in the case of certain 
official and other residences, in regard 
to which there were special arrange- 
ments, and to make and keep up a 
system of inventories would involve 
heavy labour which ought not to fall 
upon the Office. That was the observa- 
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and keeping up of these inventories 
would entail heavy work upon the Office, 
that fact alone showed how important it 
was that the work should be done. 
There was an immense quantity of fur- 
niture in the Public Offices which was 
liable to be shifted about from room to 
room, and it was easily lost sight of 
after it had been once moved. It was, 
therefore, of great consequence, in the 
interests of the public, that something 
like a systematic check should be kept 
over all the public furniture, both old 
and new, at head-quarters. In every 
workhouse, under the existing Poor Law 
system, an inventory of the furniture in 
every room was taken, and the furniture 
itself was carefully watched in order to 
guard against local peculation. Had the 
Office of Works any guarantee that im- 
proper transactions in regard to the fur- 
niture might not be going on in many of 
the Departments of the Public Service ? 
He had not the least doubt that a con- 
siderable amount of personal profit was 
made here and there throughout the 
Service by reason of the utter absence of 
check upon the disposal of old furniture. 
Old tables and chairs, and all sorts of 
things, were furnished to the different 
Departments and charged for as new. 
An oak table ought to last for 50 years 
if properly handled; but it would be 
found that in the case of the Public 
Offices furniture of that description was 
provided new and replaced in the course 
of a few years, costing the country a con- 
siderable sum of money. What became 
of the old furniture he was unable to 
say. No doubt, each item was very small 
in itself; but when it was necessary to 
supply hundreds and thousands of these 
articles, the cost amounted to a con- 
siderable sum, and the admissions con- 
tained in the letter published in the last 
Appropriation Account ought to be quite 
sufficient to direct the attention of the 
Committee to the matter. Seeing that 
there was a Comptroller and Auditor 
General specially appointed to watch 
over the administration of the public 
money, it was only right that the Com- 
mittee at least should draw his attention 
to this matter. The attention of the 
House had at last been drawn to the 
question by the reference made to it in 
the Report of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, and he should be glad to learn 
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that the Government were prepared to 

take effective steps to prevent the dis- 

ay of Office fixtures in the manner he 
ad indicated. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
the hon. Member for Queen’s County 
(Mr. A. O’Connor) had pointed out that 
the present Vote did not exhaust the 
whole of the present charge for furni- 
ture. That was quite true; but he (Mr. 
H. Gladstone) might point out that it 
was found more convenient to place the 
items for furniture in the respective 
Votes for the different Departments in 
order to allow hon. Members to judge 
of the proportionate cost of the furni- 
ture according to the character of the 
Public Office or Building provided with 
it. That was the defence of the present 
practice. In regard to what the hon. 
Member had said of the lack of inven- 
tories, no doubt it was true that the 
Office of Works was not supplied with 
lists of furniture at the present time, and 
he could not help feeling the force of the 
remarks which had been made by the 
hon. Member. It appeared to him that 
it might be possible for the staff of each 
Department or Office to keep an inven- 
tory of the furniture of such Depart- 
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ment, which might be submitted when 
required to the First Commissioner of 


Works. He would bring that sugges- 
tion under the notice of the First Com- 
missioner, who might be able to make 
some arrangement which would meet the 
views of the hon. Member. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, the Junior 
Lord of the Treasury had not alluded to 
one part of the objection to the present 
system—namely, that which had refer- 
ence to the course taken by the autho- 
rities in deciding upon condemning fur- 
niture as being so far worn out as to 
require replacing. He quite agreed 
with the remarks of the hon. Member 
opposite. It was very desirable that 
Parliament should have, under the heads 
of the different Votes, a statement of the 
amount of money expended upon furni- 
ture in the respective Departments. 
That would be a much more convenient 
course than the one now adopted. In 
the Vote now under discussion there 
was a note at the foot which directed 
the attention of hon. Members to the 
fact that there were various Depart- 
ments under which expenditure for fur- 
niture was incurred, which expenditure 
was not included in the present Estimate. 


Mr. Arthur O Connor 


{OOMMONS} 
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He presumed that about £20,000 was 
voted for furniture in separate Votes, in 
addition to the sum of £17,120 they 
were now asked to vote for the supply 
and repair of furniture for the Public 
Offices. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
amount was more than that. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Queen’s County (Mr. A. O’Con- 
dor) said that the amount was more 
than £20,000, but he was probably 
including the Vote for Consular Build- 
ings. Independently of that Vote, there 
was a sum of about £20,000 distributed 
in the general Votes, and not included 
in the Vote now before the Committee. 
The points which he understood to be 
pressed upon the Office of Works were, 
first of all, that there should be some 
system under which the Office should 
know exactly what articles of furniture 
they had for disposal, so that if an ap- 
plication were made to them from any 
Department, the Office of Works would 
know at once whether such articles of 
furniture could be supplied. The other 
point was this—that there should be 
some careful means taken to secure that 
no furniture should be condemned with- 
out proper authority being given. He 
must say that on looking at these Votes 
it always struck him as somewhat extra- 
ordinary the short life which appeared 
to belong to Government furniture. 
Every year they passed Votes of con- 
siderable sums for various Departments, 
and he thought the Votes they passed 
were very much in excess of the amount 
which ought to be reasonably expended. 
The third point, and a not unimportant 
one, was—what became of the old fur- 
niture? What was the system under 
which the old furniture was disposed of? 
He understood that there was some 
statement of the amount received for the 
disposal of old furniture somewhere. 
The system, however, was a very uncer- 
tain one, and he did not know where to 
find any record of the extra receipts 
which came from the sale of furniture, 
unless it was contained in the Vote they 
were discussing at the present moment. 
He certainly saw one item of £50 for 
estimated extra receipts; but he hardly 
thought that that item could be supposed 
to represent the entire amount received 
from the sale of old furniture. These 
were the three points he would impress 
upon the Government as matters in 
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which economy might be effected by the | acquainted with the Royal Courts of 
Department. Justice to be kind enough to go there 
Mr. WARTON wished to ask the | and inspect the seats provided for the 
hon. Gentleman the Junior Lord of the | junior Bar. It was hopeless to attempt 
Treasury, who was in charge of this| to write at them; and, as a matter of 
Vote, a question or two. He did not | fact, the desks and seats were more fit for 
quite understand what was the meaning, | a workhouse than for a Court of Justice. 
on page 28, of giving an account of the | They were altogether degrading to the 
expenditure incurred for the year 1883-4, | dignity of the Bar, and he hoped to see 
because they had in the Vote now before | some attempt made to render them more 
them an Estimate not only for the com-/| decent. At any rate, their defects 
ing year, but for the past year also. | might be concealed by a coating of paint, 
Why, therefore, should they go into the | or by staining them, or in some way or 
expenditure incurred two years ago?|other. If the hon. Gentleman the 
He certainly failed to see what advan- | Junior Lord of the Treasury would give 
tage they would derive from doing so. | him some assurance upon that point he 
There was, however, one matter with | should feel much obliged. 
regard to which he would like to have| Mr. HIBBERT said, the first ques- 
some explanation. He referred to the | tion asked by his hon. and learned 
item of £14,030, which would be found |; Friend was—why the expenditure in 
in the middle of page 27, for the supply | connection with the various Public De- 
of furniture to the various Public Offices | partments was given for the year 1883-4, 
and the Courts of Law in England and | and not for any later date? He believed 
Wales, inclusive of fixtures and fittings. | that the list was given very much in 
He did not quite see what was the object | compliance with a request made by hon. 
of those figures, which included a con- | Members in investigating the accounts 
siderable number of items—even one as | of previous years. It was quite impos- 
small as £1 15s. 6d. But no amount of | sible, however, to give a list for the year 
consideration devoted to these items | 1884-5, seeing that the expenditure was 
would reduce the expenditure of last | not yet completed, and the financial 
year—1884-5—or affect the estimated | year itself was not concluded. The list 
expenditure for the coming year. So | given contained the expenditure for the 
much, by way of general observation, | last complete year, and that was the 
upon the whole Estimate. But there | only year to answer any beneficial pur- 
was another question he wished to ask | pose that could be given so as to be of 
with a distinct object object—namely, | assistance to hon. Members in enabling 
whether this item of £14,030 had refer- | them to see the extent to which fur- 
ence to the furniture for the Royal|niture was provided for the diffe- 
Courts of Justice? If not, he did not| rent Public Departments in any one 
know where they were to look for the | year. 
expenditure upon the furniture supplied | Mr. TOMLINSON said, the explana- 
to the Royal Courts of Justice. If hon. ; tion which had just been given was 
Members would look at the bottom of! hardly a satisfactory one. He should 
the page they would not be able to find | have thought that these items might 
any distinct statement in connection very properly have appeared in the Ap- 
with the Royal Courts of Justice; and | propriation Account; but he did not see 
the reason he felt tempted to call atten- | why, to explain this particular Vote, 
tion to the matter was the loud com- ; they should have a set of figures, which 
plaints that were made of the disgraceful amounted to something like £42,900, 
character of the furniture, desks, and | but had no connection whatever with 
fittings of the Royal Courts of Justice | the expenditure for the present year. 
provided for the use of barristers. He} He failed to understand how an ex- 
had mentioned the matter last year; but | penditure of £42,900 two years ago 
he knew it was folly to expect to make | could form any guide to the Committee 
any impression upon the Government |in regard to items which were esti- 
under five or six years of persistent | mated this year to come to £17,120. 
complaint. He had certainly called | Of course, there might be exceptional 
attention to matters five years ago which | expenditure in a particular year in con- 
were only now receiving attention. He | nection with any particular Department. 
would ask hon. Members who were not | To give an instance of what he meant 
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he would take the item of the Tower 
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of London. The furniture for the 
Tower of London in 1883-4 was put 
down at £27 4s. 5d.; but this year, in 
consequence of recent occurrences, it 
was only reasonable to suppose that a 
large sum of money would be necessary 
to replace the furniture and fittings 
destroyed in the explosion. He, there- 
fore, failed to see how an expenditure 
of £27 4s. 5d. in the year 1883-4 could 
be any guide in regard to what was 
likely to be expended this year upon 
furniture for the Tower of London. He 
knew that the Junior Lord of the 
Treasury would tell him that the Return 
was given in answer to a request made 
by hon. Members on former occasions. 
Still, it did appear to him to be very 
remarkable that such a statement should 
be given in the Estimates by way of 
explaining this Vote, which could only 
be described as a page from the Appro- 
priation Account. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that he was 
equally surprised with the hon. Member 
when he first saw this Return in the 
Votes, and on makiug inquiry the 
reason given to him was the one he had 
stated—namely, that the Return was 
inserted in compliance with a request 
made by several Members when this 
Vote had been under discussion in pre- 
vious years. That reason must, of 
course, be taken for just what it was 
worth. 

Mr. WARTON said, that he had 
received no answer to the complaint he 
had made in reference to the Royal 
Courts of Justice. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
he would make inquiry into the com- 
plaint of the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton). As to the 
furniture generally, no doubt the Office 
of Works was responsible for the dis- 
position of the old furniture; but he 
believed that the old furniture parted 
with was very small in extent. Never- 
theless, as the whole of the furniture of 
the Public Offices came under the special 
control of the Department of the Office 
of Works, and that Department was 
solely responsible for it—either for 
supplying new furniture or for oon- 
demning it when old or worn-out—he 
would make inquiries in order to see 
what force there was in the complaints 
of the hon. Member for Queen’s County 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor). 


Mr. Tomlinson 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether, if the official in charge of the 
furniture of a large Public Department 
were to cart it away, and put the price 
of it into his pocket, there was any 
authority which could check such a pro- 
ceeding, or, indeed, know anything about 
it? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
he thought it would be impossible for 
any public officer to do that. He did 
not know that there was any special 
machinery to prevent it ; but, practically, 
such conduct was impossible. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked for information 
in regard to the item of £64 9s. 4d. for 
the General Assembly Hall in Scotland. 
It was an item which appeared as the 
sixth from the bottom of page 68. He 
wished to know if the Junior Lord of 
the Treasury could give any information 
to the Committee on that item, and 
could explain upon what grounds the 
General Assembly of Scotland was 
entitled to furniture for their Hall? 
He understood that the General As- 
sembly of Scotland obtained their funds 
by levying tithes, and that they had no 
claim upon Parliament for anything in 
the shape of a subsidy. 

Mr. HIBBERT, in reply, stated that 
the General Assembly Hall was kept 
up at the expense of the State. The 
tithes levied by the General Assembly 
of Scotland were handed over to the 
Imperial Exchequer and paid into the 
Public Accounts every year. Conse- 

uently, the expense of keeping up the 

eneral Assembly Hall was provided 
for in the same way as other public 
buildings in Scotland. The system 
might be a very wrong one, but it wasa 
system which had been in operation for 
a considerable time. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had already 
called the attention of the Committee to 
the curious result of the plan adopted 
by the Government in giving a Return 
of the expenditure upon furniture for 
the Public Offices. The Return now 
given on page 28 had: no reference 
whatever to the Estimates the Committee 
were called upon to vote, and formed no 
guide to the expenditure of the coming 
year. The Secretary to the Treasury 
told them that the Return was inserted 
at the request of certain Members who 
had complained in previous years of a 
want of information. He should like 
to know who those Members were who 
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desired to have the Return printed? He 
was afraid that it was just the sort of 
thing the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) would suggest, and then take 
no notice of it afterwards. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that his im- 
pression of the matter was that the 
First Commissioner of Works had been 
asked to give the Return in order that 
it might be looked upon as the basis 
upon which the Estimates for succeeding 
years were framed. They had now an 
Estimate of £14,035 for the supply of 
furniture for various Public Offices, and 
the question they wanted to know was 
which Offices were to receive that furni- 
ture? He thought there was consider- 
able advantage in having before them 
an account of the way in which the 
money had been expended in a previous 
year, in order that the Committee might 
form an opinion as to the requirements 
of the same Offices for the present year. 
Of course, that was all the advantage 
that could be obtained. They had 
before them a Vote of £14,000, and 
they were asked to show how that 
£14,000 was expended. Of course, it 
was not to be supposed that this year 
the same charges would appear against 
the different Offices. Some would be 
much lower, and some much higher; 
but the Committee would have an 
opportunity, and, he thought, with 
advantage, of seeing from time to time 
what the expenditure under each head 
was in the different Offices. No doubt, 
a complete Return would appear in the 
Appropriation Account ; but he thought 
it would also be convenient for the 
House to have it before them when 
they were discussing the Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


4.) £227,373, to complete the sum 
for the Revenue Department Buildings, 
Great Britain. 

Mr. TOMLINSON wished to call at- 
tention to the way in which an item of 
£14,800 was inserted in the Vote for 
rents, insurance, and tithe-rent charges, 
on account of Customs buildings. From 
the item, which would be found on the 
first page of the Vote, it would appear 
that the rents were mixed up in a most 
extraordinary manner with other things. 
He could not help thinking that it was 
very desirable, in framing the Estimates, 
that they should be so prepared and sub- 
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to know exactly what was paid for rent, 
and what were the liabilities incurred 
for insurance, tithe-rent charges, and 
other items of expenditure. Very con- 
siderable sums were now paid in the 
shape of rent for buildings in which the 
public business was transacted, and the 
amount so paid had always been one of 
the stock arguments in favour of the erec- 
tion of new buildings for the Admiralty 
and War Office. The contention was 
that considerable economy would be 
produced by having a permanent build- 
ing belonging to the State, instead of 
leasing premises. But unless Parliament 
had the means of knowing what was 
expended in rent, it would be ae 
ble to judge what saving would be 
effected by substituting new buildings, 
erected at the expense of the State, for 
the premises now held under leases. 
From the present Vote, it was impos- 
sible to ascertain what sum was paid in 
the shape of rents of various kinds; and 
he wished to know whether the hon. 
Gentleman the Junior Lord of the Trea- 
sury was able to give any explanation to 
the Committee of how much was ex- 
pended in rents, and how much went in 
insurance and tithe-rent charges on ac- 
count of Customs buildings? One rea- 
son which induced him to put this ques- 
tion to the hon. Member was that upon 
the next Vote, which related to County 
Court buildings, he intended to say 
something in reference to an item of 
£13,000, which appeared there for rent, 
insurance, &c. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
Committee would, perhaps, allow him 
to reply to the hon. Member, seeing 
that he had had experience in the mat- 
ter when occupying the position of First 
Commissioner of Works. He might 
say that a comparatively small part of 
the item was for tithe-rent charge, the 
great bulk of it being for rent in the 
true sense of the term, and it applied to 
a large number of buildings that were 
used for Public Offices. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, the reply of 
the right hon. Gentleman was not pre- 
cisely directed to the point he had 
raised. He thought that the charge for 
rent ought to be altogether separated 
from the charge for insurance and any 
other charge. The Committee ought to 
know what was the aggregate amount 
paid for rent, in order that it might be 
possible to compare the system of hiring 
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buildings with that of erecting them 
specially. The Vote ought to be suffi- 
ciently plain to enable hon. Members to 
see at a glance what was charged for 
rent, and any charges for insurance 
and other matters should appear in 
separate items. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought that, 
generally speaking, it would be as well 
to have all the items connected with 
Customs buildings, Inland Revenue 
buildings, Post Office buildings, and 
Post Office Telegraph buildings placed 
under their proper heading in the diffe- 
rent Departments to which the Offices 
belonged, instead of being included in 
this Vote. Why should not the ex- 
penditure in connection with each De- 
partment be taken by itself; and why 
should not the Customs buildings appear 
under the Customs Vote, the Inland 
Revenue buildings under the Inland 
Revenue Vote, the Post Office build- 
ings under the Post Office Vote, and the 
Post Office Telegraph buildings under 
the Telegraph Vote? Speaking under 
correction, he felt bound to say that the 
Estimate laid before the Committee in 
regard to the Post Office expenditure did 
not afford a full opportunity for com- 
paring the revenue with the income. 
They were asked to make up their minds 
whether they could afford to establish a 
system of 6d. telegrams instead of the 
present 1s. rate, and they would pro- 
bably be asked very shortly whether 
the Revenue would sustain material in- 
jury by taking off a trifle of the charge 
it was at present proposed to impose for 
the address. How could they tell what 
the profit or loss was upon the Post 
Office or the Telegraph Department un- 
less they knew what the buildings con- 
nected with each cost? He thought it 
would be a much more business-like 
mode of proceeding to include, both in 
the Post Office and the Telegraph Vote, 
every item of expenditure which related 
to those Departments. In his opinion, 
it was altogether absurd to have sepa- 
rate Votes, and he should be glad if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General would inform the Committee 
why the present system was persisted 
in? Hecertainly thought that it would 
not only save trouble, but that it would 
enable the House of Commons to under- 
stand in a better manner what they were 
called upon todo. So much with re- 
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was, however, one special matter upon 
which he desired to ask for information, 
He saw, under the head of Customs 
buildings, an item of £138 for the pro- 
tection of the London Custom House 
from fire in 1884-5. Hewished to know 
why that item did not appear again for 
the present year? Had any other ar- 
rangement been made for the protection 
of the Custom House from fire, or for 
what reason was that item excluded 
from the present Vote? Certainly, in 
these days, when so many attempts had 
been made to destroy public buildings, 
it was a most important thing that every 
step should be taken to protect the 
public property from every sort of dan- 
ger. He could not, therefore, under- 
stand why this item had been cut off. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE re- 
marked that the suggestion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton), that all buildings should be 
brought under the separate heads to 
which they related, would be a retro- 
grade step, and a return to the old 
system which had already been con- 
demned. It had been thought desirable 
to concentrate the items for the main- 
tenance of the several public buildings 
in one Office, and include them in one 
Vote, so that everything might be looked 
at and attended to upon a large scale 
whenever an expenditure was found to 
be necessary. Of course, that idea must 
be taken for what it was worth; but it 
was certainly considered to be more 
economical to deal with all these build- 
ings in the same Vote. He did not 
think it would be of any public advan- 
tage to adopt the suggestion of the hon. 
and learned Member. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) had referred to an item for 
the protection of the Custom House in 
London from fire. That item had been 
discontinued owing to the adoption of a 
new system, by which the building was 
regularly watched, and hydrants em- 
ployed, with a constant supply of water. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, there was an 
item in the Vote of £3,350 for fuel, 
light, and things of that kind. He 
wished to know under what Office that 
charge came, because it would appear to 
apply to a variety of Departments—the 
Customs, Inland Revenue, Post Office, 
and Telegraph Departments—each of 
which required fuel, light, and things 
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of that nature? He should have thought 
it would have been a more economical 
plan for fuel and light to be provided 
for each Department by the Department 
itself. The item was a very large one, 
and he was certainly of opinion that the 
Department itself would be in a better 
position to exercise a complete control 
over the expenditure than if it were 
placed in the hands of some general 
Department, which he presumed, in this 
case, was the Office of Works. He 
should be glad to learn what the ar- 
rangement was, and how it happened 
that these items were not provided for 
under the head of each Department ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
the Department which dealt with the 
question of supplying fuel and light was 
the Office of Works. There were offi- 
cials specially responsible for this branch 
of work. It was found more econo- 
mical for one Department to attend to 
all the arrangements, and to see that 
they were conducted upon the same sys- 
tem. Although the work was upon a 
large scale, there were great advan- 
tages in the plan which was now 
adopted. 

Vote agreed to. 


5.) £26,210, to complete the sum for 
County Court Buildings. 

Mr. TOMLINSON wished to make 
an observation in reference to the items 
under Sub-head C. He found that in 
reference to several similar items in other 
Votes the full details were given—as, for 
instance, in the case of the Metropolitan 
Police Courts under Sub-head B. At 
the bottom of that Vote there was a 
statement of the rates of insurance and 
rents paid in connection with the Police 
Courts. But on referring to the present 
Vote he found that all the rents and in- 
surance were lumped together, and a 
lump sum of £13,000 charged for them. 
He found also that there was a reduc- 
tion upon the item this year as compared 
with that which was contained in the 
same Vote last year. He wished to 
know how that reduction was effected, 
because there had been a sort of floating 
rumour that in the town with which he 
was connected (Preston) there was going 
to be an attempt to effect a reduction in 
the charge for the County Court Offices 
by the removal of the offices from one 
part of the town to another ? He thought 
a plan of that kind ought not to be at- 


{Aprit 9, 1885} 
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tempted without careful consideration. 
It was quite possible that in many in- 
stances offices could be provided at a 
reduced rental; but such a change ought 
not to be made without fully considering 
the convenience of those who had to 
practice in the Courts and had charge of 
the business conducted in them. In 
matters of this kind, in connection with 
the County Oourts, economy of rent was 
not the only question which ought to be 
considered, because it must be remem- 
bered that the County Courts, in popu- 
lous towns, were almost wholly main- 
tained by the fees received from the 
suitors, and anything which tended to 
render the transaction of business in the 
County Court Offices less convenient to 
the Legal Profession, and to the public 
generally, would have a tendency to re- 
duce the fees. What, therefore, he 
wished to urge was that if any saving 
was sought to be effected in a Vote of 
this kind by reducing the amount of 
rent now paid for the offices, the greatest 
care should be exercised in order to 
see that professional gentlemen were 
not in any way prejudiced by the 
change. He hoped the hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Vote would be able to 
give some explanation in reference to 
the reduction, and that he would further 
explain how much was charged for rent, 
how much for insurance, and so on, and 
if any steps had been taken to supply 
permanent buildings instead of renting 
them, and whether any economy had 
been effected by such charges? 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought there 
was a great deal of force in the remarks 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Pres- 
ton (Mr. Tomlinson) in reference to the 
loose manner in which the Estimates 
had been prepared. For instance, on 
page 28, no detailed information in re- 
ference to the particular items was given, 
whereas in the next Vote full informa- 
tion was supplied in connection with 
similar items. He should be glad to 
learn why the same plan had not been 
followed in both cases? There appeared 
to have been a reduction of £500, and 
the Committee ought to have some 
account of it, because he did not sup- 
pose that there had been any diminution 
in the number of County Courts. If the 
Committee could not have full particu- 
lars, he would submit, with great re- 
spect, that it ought, at any rate, to be 
explained why the reduction had been 
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effected. For instance, a short foot-note 
stating where the reduction had taken 
place—whether in Bridport, or Preston, 
or wherever the case might be—would 
be of advantage. He complained of the 
entire want of uniformity in the system 
pursued, and he hoped the Government 
would explain why the item for rents, 
insurance, &c., was only £13,000 this 
year, when it was £13,500 last. This 
was a very important matter, because he 
was sorry to say that for some time past 
he had noticed that when the Supple- 
mentary Estimates were brought for- 
ward there seemed to be something like 
a systematic suppression of a good deal 
of the information which ought to be laid 
before the House in the first instance. 
In some cases there were 30 or 40 addi- 
tional items placed in the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates which had never ap- 
peared in the old Estimates at all, and, 
of course, all the circumstances were 
almost forgotten when it became neces- 
sary to consider the Supplementary Esti- 
mates. In addition, it was quite evident 
that the original Estimates supplied only 
very imperfect data for arriving at any 
conclusion as to the actual expenditure. 
He hoped that nothing of that kind 
would be attempted this year; and that 
although there appeared to have been a 
reduction of £500 upon this item, which 
would look very pretty in the eyes of 
those hon. Members who advocated eco- 
nomy in the Public Expenditure, he 
trusted that there was a real and sub- 
stantial reason for the reduction, and 
that the place would be mentioned in 
which the reduction had been effected. 
If there was some County Court which 
was to be suppressed or otherwise, the 
Committee ought to know the fact; and 
it was desirable on every ground that 
they should be informed of the object 
with which this reduction of expenditure 
had been effected. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
that it would be somewhat inconvenient 
to give a detailed list of the rents paid 
in respect of all the County Court build- 
ings throughout the country. The list 
would be a very long one; but, of 
course, any hon. Member who desired 
any information with regard to any par- 
ticular County Court could easily obtain 
that information. ‘lhe hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Tomlinson) had asked him 
to what the decrease under Sub-head C 
was due. There was nothing very dan- 


df. Warton 
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gerous in that item, and nothing which 
was calculated to impair the efficiency of 
the County Courts. The decrease was 
due to the fact that rent was no longer 
payable in respect of the County Court 
buildings at Birmingham. If the hon. 
Member would refer to page 38 in the 
Votes, he would find that new buildings 
had been provided at Birmingham ; and, 
of course, the old buildings, hitherto 
provided for the use of the County 
Courts, were no longer required, and no 
charge for rent in connection with them 
appeared in the present Vote. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was obliged 
to the hon. Member for the more full in- 
formation he had now given; but he 
thought the fact mentioned by the hon. 
Gentleman justified the complaint he 
had made. Whenever there was a 
diminution in the Vote, owing to the 
circumstance that no rent was required 
for a particular County Court, it ought to 
be stated in a foot-note. A short note 
on page 37 would have been quite suffi- 
cient to place hon. Members on the right 
scent. He must confess that what he 
admired in the hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Estimate was his perfect truthful- 
ness and ingenuousness; but he thought 
that the hon. Gentleman stood almost 
entirely by himself in that respect. Per- 
haps when the hon. Gentleman had seen 
a little more of official life he would not 
be as ready to tell so much, but he 
would acquire the art of those Members 
who had preceded him, and whose chief 
characteristic was to be found in the 
manner in which they had succeeded in 
mystifying the Committee. He was glad, 
at any rate, to find that the hon. Mem- 
ber, at present, was completely honest. 
The hon. Member told them that the re- 
duction arose in consequence of new 
buildings having been provided for 
Birmingham; but why, in common 
honesty, had that little simple fact not 
been stated in a foot-note? It would 
not have occupied more than a line of 
print simply to say that the reduction 
was owing to no rent being further re- 
quired for County Court buildings in 
Birmingham. The only remark he had 
to make on the information which had 
been so kindly and candidly given to 
the Committee was that it showed the 
way in which the time of the House was 
unnecessarily occupied. He was not 
aware that there ought to be any cause 
for concealment. The fact ought to be 
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stated plainly and simply in the Esti- 
mates, and hon. Members ought not to 
be obliged to put a series of questions 
in order to get the information. They 
ought to have had the fact that the 
diminution of £500 was due to the new 
rovision made in the case of Birming- 
se fairly explained in a foot-note, and 
he was quite sure that if the hon. Mem- 
ber the Junior Lord of the Treasury, 
who was in charge of the Vote, could 
have had his own way it would have 
been explained. He trusted that next 
year the hon. Member, gaining ex- 
perience from what had just occurred, 
would add a short note either in the 
case of Birmingham or whatever other 
place might be concerned. What he 
(Mr. Warton) wanted was to save 
trouble and the waste of time and 
labour which was involved in finding 
out these things. Such trouble and 
waste of time would be altogether un- 
necessary if the facts of the case were 
fairly explained in the Estimates. While 
thanking the hon. Gentleman for his 
candour, he desired to add that in future, 
whenever a County Court rent was cut 
off, the fact should be mentioned in the 
Estimates. He could not help remind- 
ing the Committee that they had very 
minute information as to the remunera- 
tion of rat-catchers and so on, and he 
could not understand why the same 
minute information was not supplied in 
an important case like this. Of course, 
Birmingham was an appendage of a 
very important and powerful Member 
of the Cabinet, and they were now in- 
formed that the reduction in this item 
was due to the provision of new County 
Courts for that borough. It appeared 
that asum of £35,000 had been voted 
for the County Court at Birmingham, 
and he should be glad to find some ex- 
planation of the manner in which that 
sum had been obtained. He only men- 
tioned the circumstance with a view of 
obtaining information as to what these 


{Apri 9, 1885} 





figures meant. Where was it shown 
that the sum of £35,000 for County | 
Court buildings in Birmingham had | 
been voted? What period of years had | 
the sum been spread over, and why | 
should Birmingham have been specially | 
selected for so large an expenditure ? 
Perhaps the Secretary to the Treasury, | 
or some hon. Member who had been | 
longer in Office than the Junior Lord of | 


the Treasury, would be able to recollect | and for fuel, light, &c., £3,350. He 
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how long this expenditure had been 
going on? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he was afraid 
that he could not give the information 
which his hon. and learned Friend 
seemed to think he possessed. Indeed, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was a 
little out of Order in drawing attention 
to a matter respecting Birmingham 
which was not included in the Vote at 
present before the Committee. There 
was no Vote for Birmingham in the pre- 
sent Estimate, and as far as the sum re- 
ferred was concerned, it had already 
been voted and spent. He thought his 
hon. and learned Friend was dis- 
appointed in finding that he had not 
succeded in discovering a job—{Mr. 
Warton: Hear, hear! }—and in having 
received a satisfactory explanation. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, there was an 
item on page 38 of £3,060 for new works, 
additions, and approaches. He wished 
to know whether that was the first, 
second, or third item; whether the Com- 
mittee was sanctioning the expenditure 
for the first time, or whether it was to 
be regarded as an item that would be 
further continued ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: It is for the whole. 

Mr. PARNELL asked whether any 
of the money proposed to be granted 
under this head would be expended upon 
County Court buildings in Ireland ? Was 
there any money to be spent in Ireland 
at all? In looking through the Irish 
Estimates he did not find that there 
had been any sum allocated for this 
purpose, and, therefore, if any sum 
was to be expended in Ireland he pre- 
sumed that it was included in the present 
Vote. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
that this was not so, and that any sum 
given for the purpose would be found in 
the Irish Votes, he believed, under the 


| Estimate for the Office of Public Works 


in Ireland. 

Mr. CALLAN asked where any sum 
of the kind was to be found? He was 
unable to see any Vote for Ireland for 
purposes similar to that which they 
were now asked to vote for England. 
The total sum they were asked to vote 
for County Court buildings was £32,210 
—for new works, additions, and ap- 
proaches, alterations, maintenance, and 
repairs, rent and insurance, payment to 
care-takers £6,500, for furniture £900, 
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wished to know whether any similar| Mr. PARNELL said, that before the 
Vote appeared in the Estimates in re- | Vote was taken he should like to know 
gard to the County Courts of Ireland, | if they were to understand what the 
and, if not, what was the explanation of | policy of the Government really was in 
its omission ? throwing the cost of County Court build- 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, that that in- | ings upon the whole of the Three King- 
formation would be given when they | doms in reference to England, and 
came to discuss the Irish Votes, which, | taking it from the local rates in regard 
however, had nothing whatever to do|to Ireland? He was of opinion that 
with the present Vote. It was out of | there ought to be one general and uni- 
Order to discuss the question of County | form plan, and he, therefore, wished to 
Court buildings in Ireland upon an Eng- | know why an exception was made in the 
lish Vote. case of Ireland? Of course, the matter 

Mr. CALLAN said, he objected to | was one which had been to a certain 
the Vote on the ground that there was | extent settled as regarded England. 
no similar Vote for Ireland, and he would | The County Court Acts in England were 
divide against the Vote because he did | of old date, and, consequently, had be- 
not see why they should vote £32,000 | come part of the settled policy of Par- 
for County Court buildings in England, | liament. Under that policy it appeared 
when there was no Vote of the same| to be the practice to throw the cost of 
character for County Court buildings in| the erection and maintenance of the 
Ireland. buildings for the administration of se- 

Mr. CAUSTON said, that instead of | condary justice in England upon the 
being a matter for surprise that there | Imperial Exchequer, and thus to take 
was no similar Vote for Ireland, it ought | the charge off the local rates. He was 
to be a matter for congratulation to | not prepared to object to that policy if 
Irish Members that it appeared that | it was to be a uniform policy. But the 
the business was so well conducted in | corresponding Act in the case of Ire- 
Ireland that there was no need for| land was only passed in the last Pariia- 
County Court buildings there. ment, and, consequently, it had been a 

Mr. SEXTON remarked, that if the | matter which had not attracted very 
hon. Member for Colchester (Mr. Caus- | much attention. He thought it was a 
ton) was so ignorant of matters con-| great and glaring injustice that while 
nected with the administration of public | the town of Birmingham was assisted, 
affairs in Ireland as the remark he had | or supposed to be assisted, in regard to 
just made seemed to imply. it was not a | the erection of County Court buildings, 
matter of regret that he intervened so | to the extent of £35,000, there was not 
seldom in the debates of the House. | a single case in which the Government 
The Vote for the Office of the Board of | had undertaken to erect a single build- 
Works in Ireland related to salaries | ing in connection with the administra- 
only, and had nothing to do with build- | tion of justice by the County Court 
ings. He thought it was objectionable | Judges in Ireland. In some of the 
that a sum of £32,000 should be voted | large Irish counties there was a con- 
for the maintenance of County Courts | siderable amount of work for the County 
in England, when buildings ofa similar | Court Judges, and in almost every case 
character had to be provided out of the | the County Court accommodation was 
county cess in Ireland. There was no | most insufficient. The County Court 
corresponding Vote for Ireland to that | Judges were compelled, in many in- 
which they were now discussing. Large | stances, to take refuge in the Petty Ses- 
sums of money appeared to be expended | sions Courts. He submitted that this 
upon County Court buildings in Eng- | was not a proper state of affairs; and if 
land, and for Police Courts, and he | the Irish Members were to be asked to 
could not see why the expenditure | consent to vote considerable sums of 
should be paid for out of the Imperial | money, year after year, for the erection 
purse, when similar expenditure in the | of these buildings in England, under 
case of Ireland was ignored. It was, precisely analogous circumstances to 
only reasonable that some explanation | those which existed in Ireland, the 
should be given as to the distinction | Votes certainly ought to be extended to 
which appeared to be made in the treat- | the case of Ireland also, and a fair pro- 
ment of the two countries. | portion of the money granted should be 


Mr. Callan 
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allocated to the erection of similar 
buildings in that country. The matter 
was, of course, a fresh and a novel one, 
which had never been raised before, 
because the Act in regard to Ireland was 
only of recent date. The question had 
not, therefore, been properly brought 
under the attention of the Government; 
but now that it had been brought under 
their attention, he hoped some assur- 
ance would be given that the scope of 
the Vote would be extended in future, 
and if it was irregular to include Ireland 
in this particular Vote, he trusted that 
a separate Vote would be submitted 
which would deal with the case of Ire- 
land. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought the 
complaint of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) was a reason- 
able one; but probably the facts of the 
case, as they affected Ireland, were capa- 
ble of explanation. For instance, it 
might be the fact that in England the 
County Courts paid for themselves, 
while in Ireland they did not. Of 
course, the Secretary to the Treasury 
would know whether that was the fact 
or not. He believed that in England 
the County Courts paid a great deal 
more in the shape of fees than they cost ; 
but he did not know whether that was 
the case in Ireland. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that was also the 
case in Ireland. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had not been 
aware that that was the fact, and was 
under the impression that that might 
account for the absence of a similar 
Vote in the case of Ireland. The fees 
paid in England were more than enough 
to pay the salaries of the County Court 
Judges and of the officers connected with 
the Courts, as well as to provide for the 
maintenance of the buildings. He 
wished to know whether there really 
was any distinction drawn between the 
two countries, and, if so, for what rea- 
son? Although he was not an Irish- 
man, he was just as anxious that justice 
should be done to Ireland as any Irish 
Member, and he thought that some 
notice should be taken by the Govern- 
ment of the complaint which had been 
made by the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell). He was quite 
satisfied that the sum charged in the 
Vote for the English County Courts was 
amply provided for by the fees charged. 
He regretted that no Member of the 


{Aprit 9, 1885} 
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Government had risen to reply to the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he could assure 
the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port (Mr. Warton) that it was not from 
any want of courtesy towards the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) that he had not risen at once to 
take notice of the remarks which the 
hon. Member had made. He had simply 
waited because he was anxious to hear 
all that was to be said upon the ques- 
tion, seeing that it was altogether a new 
point which had been raised. He was 
quite prepared to admit that there did 
not appear to be any Vote in the Esti- 
mates for this purpose so far as Ireland 
was concerned ; but whether the Court- 
houses there were in a better position: 
than those in England he was not able 
to say. He believed, however, that the 
County Court system in Ireland was 
not exactly on all fours with that of 
England; but he was quite prepared to 
admit that there should be an equality 
of treatment. The whole question of 
local taxation would have to be con- 
sidered whenever an opportunity was 
afforded for taking up that question; 
and, of course, among other points for 
discussion would be whether Ireland 
was able to make out any real and sub- 
stantial grievance. Whenever the ques- 
tion of local taxation came under discus- 
sion, he promised that the point raised 
by hon. Members for Ireland, as to whe- 
ther these buildings should be paid for 
by the State in Ireland, should receive 
the best attention of the Government. 

Mr. MOLLOY remarked that a Sup- 
plementary Vote might be submitted. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he could go no 
further at present than make a promise 
that the subject should be fully con- 
sidered, and he hoped that hon. Mem- 
bers, under the circumstances, would 
not feel inclined to prevent the present 
Vote from being taken. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it suited the 
hon. Gentleman to express an opinion 
that the question raised by his hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) was a reasonable one, 
and he (Mr. Sexton) might say that 
whatever the disposition of Irish Mem- 
bers might be towards any other Mem- 
ber of the Government, they had never 
accused the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury of any want of 
courtesy towardsthem. The hon. Mem- 
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ber said that the County Court system 
in Ireland was not on all fours with that 
in England. But it might be pointed 
out that neither was the system in Scot- 
land on all fours with that in England. 
Indeed, the dissimilarity was far more 
marked than in the caseof Ireland. In 
Ireland they had a body known as 
County Court Judges, who presided in 
the Courts of that country under a sys- 
tem which was generally assimilated 
to that which prevailed in England; 
whereas in Scotland there were Sheriffs 
and Sheriff Substitutes, who were en- 
tirely different both in name and in pre- 
rogative from the English County Court 
Judges, and yet it would be found that 
the public money was voted for keeping 
up their jurisdiction. Her Majesty’s 
Government appeared to extend to the 
County Court buildings throughout 
Great Britain generally the most pater- 
nal care. In the first place, they built 
them where they were needed, and after 
they were built they repaired and main- 
tained them, furnished them, provided 
them with fuel and light, and gave 
salaries to care-takers for protecting 
them; whereas in Ireland every penny 
of the expenditure upon all these items 
fell upon the local ratepayers, who were 
certainly heavily burdened enough 
without having to bear this additional 
charge. The position which the Irish 
Members took up was this—either that 
the cost of these buildings in England 
and Scotland should fall upon the locali- 
ties, or else that the County Courts in 
Ireland should have provision made for 
them out of the Imperial Exchequer, in 
the same way as in England and Scot- 
land. They had no wish to be exacting ; 
but they demanded that either one 
course or the other should be taken. 
After the explanation which had been 
given to his hon. Friend the Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), that 
the Government would look into the 
matter and see whether an arrangement 
could be made, bis hon. Friend would 
in all probability be satisfied. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that in England 
about one-half of the expenses of erect- 
ing these buildings was borne by the 
Imperial Exchequer, and there was also 
an annual contribution for their main- 
tenance and repair, whereas in Ireland 
no contribution whatever was made 
either towards the cost of erection, or of 
maintenance afterwards. It should aleo 


Mr. Sexton 
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be borne in mind that although there 
were County Courts in England, and 
Sheriff Substitute Courts in Scotland, 
the Irish Courts, which were used for 
the County Courts, were also employed 
for other Governmental purposes. It 
was only fair, therefore, that they 
should be held to impose a greater 
amount of liability on the part of the 
Government for their maintenance, and 
instead of receiving no contribution at 
all from the Estimates, they were en- 
titled to a larger amount of support 
than either the English or the Scotch 
Courts. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) £5,012, to complete the sum for 
Metropolitan Police Court Buildings. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he did not 
wish to allow this Vote to pass sub 
silentio. He recollected that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler), who now sat upon 
the Treasury Bench, had last year 
opposed this Vote upon very sound 
grounds, and he believed also that upon 
that occasion he (Mr. Rylands) had ap- 
pealed to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary on the subject, who 
told the Committee that he was agreed 
upon the main principle that it was 
most unreasonable that these charges 
should be placed on the Estimates, while 
the Local Authorities throughout the 
country had to erect their own buildings 
and support their own Police Courts. 
But the right hon. Gentleman, although 
he said he was anxious to procure the 
removal of this injustice, stated that 
if the Vote were rejected, there would 
be no means of raising the money—that 
was to say, there would be no means of 
imposing rates except by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Ifthat were so, he (Mr. Rylands) 
was bound to say that while he did not 
like to allow the Vote to pass without 
entering a verbal protest against it, and 
while he agreed with all that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
had expressed with regard to it last 
year, he did not think that the Commit- 
tee could with any propriety, under the 
special circumstances of the case, divide 
against the Vote. Not only in this case, 
but in others of a kindred character in 
which there was a large expenditure, he 
hoped it would be considered by the 
Government whether the charges now 
thrown upon the taxpayer might not be 
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thrown upon the localities concerned. 
He protested against this Vote as being 
a very unjust one. 

Mz. ARTHUR O’OONNOR said, he 
thought the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) was a 
very reasonable one. But while the 
Government pretended to look after the 
Metropolitan Police buildings, they 
really did nothing of the kind. There 
were certain Metropolitan Police Courts 
which were a disgrace to the Metropolis, 
and the Government had, over and over 
again, pleaded as an excuse for their 
condition that at some time they hoped, 
at no very distant day, to pass a Bill 
relating to the administration of London, 
in which it would be provided that all 
these matters should be dealt with by 
the Local Authorities, and that all these 
charges should be taken over and the 
Estimates relieved of them. But al- 
though that might be all very well when 
the Bill became law, yet in the mean- 
time they had the disgraceful spectacle 
of thousands of people having the right 
to enter the Police Courts who were ab- 
solutely excluded from them, and who, 
from want of space therein, would be 
nearly suffocated if they were not. If 
any hon. Member would go down to 
Wandsworth Police Court, he would be 
as indignant as he (Mr. O’Connor) had 
been at the conditions on which the 
gentleman who sat there had to admi- 
nister justice. The magistrate went to 
Wandsworth from Hammersmith, and 
the place in which he had to administer 
justice was such that it would not be 
rented by anyone for business purposes 
of any kind. It was difficult of access, it 
had a staircase which might lead up to a 
loft, it was badly ventilated ; the ceiling 
was so low that one might touch it with 
the hand, and the magistrate adminis- 
tering justice sat, so to speak, with one 
elbow on the window-sill and the other 
on the hob; it was exceedingly narrow, 
and so hot that it would be injurious for 
anyone to remain there more than 10 
minutes. Such was the place in which 
the magistrate sat year after year. Then 
the outbuildings in connection with the 
Court were also very defective. A shed 
had been recently put up for the con- 
venience of persons who came to the 
Court on business, or on summons for 
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with babies in their arms standing out 
in the rain, the magistrate being unable 
to afford them any relief, and the police 
standing by and commiserating them. 
The Government had said they must 
wait until the Metropolis could take over 
the charge in connection with those 
Police Courts; but the fact was that, for 
a very small expenditure, any builder of 
moderate ability would erect premises 
with five or six times the space of the 
Wandsworth Police Court, which would 
enable persons attending the Court to 
have light and air and other reasonable 
accommodation. He should imagine 
that £1,000 would be more than suffi- 
cient to meet all the requirements of 
this case, and he said that prompt 
arrangements ought to be made to deal 
with it. Considering the crush of ap- 
plicants to the Court, which must go 
on increasing with the population, it 
seemed only reasonable that the Go- 
vernment should do at once what they 
could to remedy the evil to which he 
had drawn attention. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
with regard to the difficulty connected 
with Wandsworth Police Court, if the 
hon. Gentleman had been in his place 
on a former occasion he would not have 
said that the Government had persis- 
tently refused to deal with this case. 
Early in the Session his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Childers) stated that the question 
had been discussed between the Home 
Office and the Treasury, and that an 
arrangement had been arrived at for the 
settlement of this matter. He was happy 
to inform the hon. Member that since 
that time, within the last fortnight or 
three weeks, a plan had been arranged 
between the two Offices, under which 
the grievance complained of would be 
removed. He would revert now to the 
subject which his hon. Friend the Mem- 
berfor Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had al- 
luded to with such moderation. He 
had always been of opinion that 
London ought to pay for matters of 
this kind; but he pointed out that the 
arrangements made were such that they 
could not be altered except by legisla- 
tion. The subject, however, formed 
part of the much larger one of London 
Government, and they must be dealt 


not sending their children to school. | with together. It had always been his 


Those persons were absolutely without | 
any shelter, and one could see women | 


hope that arrangements would be made 
to put these matters upon a fair basis. 
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Mr. WARTON said, although the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary had denied that the Government 
persistently refused to consider this 
question, and had referred to an ar- 
rangement arrived at within the last 
fortnight, he would point out that he 
himself had called attention to this sub- 
ject in 1881, 1882, 1883, and 1884, on 
which occasions it did not receive the 
attention to which it was entitled. He 
had been referred by the Home Secre- 
tary to the Attorney General, and from 
him again to the Home Secretary. [Sir 
Wittram Harcourt dissented.| The 
right hon. Gentleman shook his head, 
but that would not settle the question. 
It was all very well, when a General 
Election was approaching, for the Go- 
vernment to make a show of vigour and 
liberality ; but he trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman would not consider it 
unreasonable, under the circumstances, 
if he repeated the statement of the hon. 
Member for Queen’s County (Mr. A. 
O’Connor) that the Government had 
persistently refused to consider this 
question. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he agreed with 
the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) in his remarks as regarded 
the London Police Courts. He remem- 
bered that in former years the argu- 
ment in favour of the existing arrange- 
ment was, that matters of national 
importance were decided in the Lon- 
don Police Courts. Now, however 
true that might be with regard to one 
or two of them, it certainly could not 
apply to cases like those of Lambeth 
and Wandsworth. He thought that 
the only way to enforce legislation, 
which was so much desired in some 
quarters, would be to refuse to grant 
public money for purposes that strictly 
appertained to the Metropolis. That 
being so, it appeared to him that the 
present Vote ought to be refused. 
£1,500 would, in his opinion, be quite 
sufficient payment on account of all the 
work done in the Police Courts that was 
alleged to be of a public nature; and 
with regard to the purely police busi- 
ness of the Metropolis, he thought that 
the different Vestries, who were not 
prepared to give proper accommodation 
in their own neighbourhoods for the 
administration of justice, should be 
compelled to doso. There was a great 
want of reform of the law in this re- 
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pect; and it was in the power of the 
Government, by stopping this payment, 
to make the position rather more un- 
comfortable for those who stood in the 
way of the reforms which the Govern- 
ment said they were anxious to bring 
about. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £8,000, to complete the sum for 
Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
noticed in this Estimate a strange pecu- 
liarity. The Vote was distributed under 
six sub-heads, and last year the amount 
under each sub-head had been given 
separately. This year the amount under 
the first sub-head was given, but the 
amount under the other sub-heads was 
lumped together, the total amount for 
this year being £7,000, as against 
£5,000 for last year. Now, it struck 
him that this peculiarity, if not sus- 
picious in itself, was, at any rate, a 
departure from established practice. Of 
course, it would be satisfactory to any 
Department to have a lump sum given 
to it to spend as it might choose. But 
it had been found conducive to eco- 
nomy, inasmuch as it enabled the 
Treasury to exercise a prompt check on 
the expenditure of different Departments, 
to have smaller sums appropriated to 
certain subordinate branches of the Ser- 
vice. Hence it was that sub-heads were 
distinguished in almost all of these 
Votes. He asked why, in the case of 
this particular Vote, that system had 
been changed? The result of such 
change would be simply that the De- 
partment would be enabled to divert 
from maintenance and repairs sums 
which might be used for the purpose 
of giving individuals pecuniary advan- 
tages. In that way the personal allow- 
ances would be increased, while the real 
object for which the money was voted 
would be neglected. That was the na- 
tural effect of having a lump sum to deal 
with. In the case of the Army and 
Navy, the benefit of alloting definite 
sums to each Vote had been acknow- 
ledged. If at the end of a year a De- 
partment sent in a Supplementary Esti- 
mate, the Treasury, although it some- 
times required information with regard 
to the claim, as a general rule, passed it 
on the mere statement of the Depart- 
ment that the money was required. In 
certain cases, however, they required a 
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statement in detail under sub-heads, 
and when that information was given, 
they had a practical check on the De- 
partment; but when a lump sum was 
voted to any particular Department, that 
efficient check, which was so conducive 
to economy, was abandoned. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Report of the Comptroller 
and Auditor General with regard to this 
Vote showed that the House of Com- 
mons really voted the money in the dark. 
It appeared that in one case last year 
£2,500 had been voted for Paisley. But 
of this sum only £1,000 was spent at 
Paisley, for which the money was voted, 
while £150 about was spent on Kirk- 
wall and £900 on Glasgow, which money 
had never been voted at all. No doubt 
the Treasury considered that the best 
way to avoid inconvenient inquiries was 
to put down a lump sum, and not to say 
how it was to be disposed of. But he 
objected to that. He said the House 
ought to know what the money was 
asked for in all these cases, and he 
would ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury to say that, in taking this Vote, he 
would distribute the amount between 
the respective sub-heads, as they had 
been distributed last year. He did not 
ask him to confine himself to any par- 
ticular sum; he asked him to distribute 
the money under the various sub-heads, 
so that the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General, as well as 
the Committee, might have something 
like a check upon the expenditure which 
took place. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE 
pointed out that under 42 Viet. there 
was a fixed sum payable for these Courts, 
based on the average of the last three 

ears. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that the Trea- 
sury were not compelled to obtain money 
in this form, but they were empowered 
to do it. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was afraid the hon. Gentleman had not 
understood one part of his objection. 
On page 41 he would see that about two 
years ago the House was asked for 
£2,500 for Paisley, and that the money 
was voted. But the Department did 
not spend the money for the purpose for 
which it was voted; they spent only 
£875 at Paisley, and then proceeded to 
spend £145 at Kirkwall, and £900 at 
Glasgow, for which no money had been 
voted at all. He said this system was 
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pp illusive, because, under it, the 
ouse of Commons did not know what 
was being done. No doubt, there were 
good reasons for asking money for Glas- 
gow; but if the money was to be ob- 
tained in this manner, the Govern- 
ment might just as well ask for a 
round sum to cover the Estimates and 
spend it as they pleased. While, how- 
ever, they went through the formality 
of asking money for these separate 
Services, the least that should be done 
was to say how the money was to be 
spent. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND agreed with 
much that had been said by the hon. 
Member for Queen’s County (Mr. A. 
O’Connor) as to the taking a lump sum 
for the last five items of this Vote, in- 
stead of distributing the sum amongst 
the several items. He was partly an- 
swered by the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, who referred to the Act 47 & 48 
Vict.c. 42. But as the Treasury were 
only empowered, not compelled, by that 
Act to sanction this new arrangement, 
he hoped they would reconsider the 
matter, and present future Estimates in 
the old form. The more complete check 
there was upon the Department, the 
more careful would be the expenditure ; 
and he was unwilling, therefore, to see 
even this slight check relaxed. He was 
not so sure that he agreed with the hon. 
Member for Queen’s County in his ob- 
servations upon Item A, New Works, 
and for this reason. Of course, it was 
very desirable that money voted by Par- 
liament should be strictly applied to the 
purposes for which it was voted ; but it 
might well be that in the course of the 
financial year it might become absolutely 
necessary to undertake some other work, 
while, at the same time, the work brought 
under the notice of Parliament, and for 
which the money was voted, could stand 
over and be temporarily postponed. 
Now, if the diverting the money from 
one work to another could be done at 
the mere will of the Department, he 
should entirely dissent to the voting 
money for new works in a lump sum ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the sanction of 
the Treasury had to be first obtained, 
and the Treasury were bound to look 
closely into each case, and to judge of 
the necessity or expediency of diverting 
the money from the original work, and 
unless satisfied upon the point, they 
would refuse their sanction. 
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Mr. RYLANDS said, he was not pre- 
pared to accept the opinion of the hon. 
Baronet on this matter to the extent to 
which he had carried it. No doubt it 
was a convenient mode of procedure to 
grant a lump sum for new works, and 
no doubt no diversion could be made in 
the expenditure of the money without 
the sanction of the Treasury; but he 
thought that that sanction should only 
be given under the most exceptional 
circumstances. The case which the 
hon. Member for Queen’s County (Mr. 
A. O’Connor) had brought under. the 
notice of the Committee was a very re- 
markable one. There was a sum of 
money expressly voted by Parliament 
for a certain purpose, and which had 
been spent upon objects of which that 
House had no knowledge at all. It 
was quite true that the Treasury might 
have sanctioned such application of 
money; but he thought that the hon. 
Baronet rather agreed with him in the 
opinion that it was extremely important 
that such changes in the application of 
money voted by Parliament should be 
looked upon with great jealousy. They 
knew that when Parliament was asked 
to vote money for a particular object in 
connection with the Army or Navy, cases 
to which the hon. Baronet had referred 
sometimes arose; they knew that in the 
case of money voted for works sanc- 
tioned by Parliament for those Services 
it was sometimes diverted to other 
works, and although the sanction of the 
Treasury was obtained, the whole thing 
was really done without the sanction of 
Parliament. No doubt, when the Ap- 

ropriation Account came forward Par- 
iament was placed in possession of a 
knowledge of the facts; but he was 
bound to say that he looked with a 
great deal of jealousy on that mode of 
dealing with the public money. 

Srr HENRY HOLLAND begged 
leave to say a word in reply to the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands). In 
a case like the present, when the whole 
sum voted was declared to be for a spe- 
cial purpose, the Treasury would not 
sanction any other application of the 
money except under very special cireum- 
stances. Nor was it correct to say that 
this could be done without the cogni- 
zance of the House, as at a later stage 
the House would become aware of it. 
The facts would all appear in the Ap- 
propriation Account, and would be sub- 
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mitted to the Comptroller and Auditor 
General. He would report the mat- 
ter, and it then would be considered 
by the Public Accounts Committee, 
They had a high Official of the Treasury 
before them, whom they examined upon 
such matters, and then they reported to 
the House. There was thus a check 
upon the Department by the Treasury, 
and acheck upon the Treasury by the Pub- 
lic Accounts Committee and the House. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, there was, no 
doubt, great force in what the hon. 
Member for Queen’s County (Mr. A. 
O’Connor) had said. Butthis Vote had 
actually been prepared under the Act 
passed last year. That Act had been 
passed with the idea of providing an 
economical arrangement in these cases, 
because it provided for a lump sum 
being 4aken upon the average of three 
years, and also that in the case of ex- 
cessive expenditure such excess should 
be defrayed by the county. That, the 
Committee would perceive, was throw- 
ing all the excess of the sum which 
might be spent in future years upon the 
Local Authorities. With regard to the 
consent of the Treasury to the applica- 
tion of money voted by Parliament, he 
believed that everything would be found 
to be in order, and in accordance with 
the Act of Parliament. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that, unfortunately, the hon. Gentleman 
had failed to see the canniness of the 
Scotch arrangement which he had en- 
deavoured to point out. The Act pro- 
vided that if there were a balance 
under any one of the six heads, such 
balance should be paid to the Treasury. 
Now, the Scotch advisers of the hon. 
Gentleman had arranged that the six 
sub-heads should be reduced to two. 
This arrangement would enable more 
money to be spent on various objects 
than was intended by Parliament. Be- 
fore this lumping system took place, 
whatever surplus there might have been 
under any one of those six sub-heads 
would have to be repaid. But it was 
not so now. If there were any surplus 
under any one sub-head, it would be 
repaid ; but the Scotch Department had 
eluded that check, and they would now 
probably get a great deal more public 
money than they would otherwise have 
obtained. 


Vote agreed to, 
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(8) £210,500, to complete the sum for 
Surveys of the United Kingdom. 


CarTrain AYLMER said, there were 
several items in the Vote, and he should 
like to ask under which of them came 
the sum in respect of Surveys in con- 
nection with the Land Courts in Ire- 
land? It was necessary to know that, 
in order that the amount might be put 
with the other expenses of the Courts. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that, 
seeing that these Survey maps were 
practically of very little use to the 
people at large until an Act had been 
passed for the conveyance of land by the 
registration of titles, he wished to ask 
the Government whether it would not 
be wise to make the price of the maps 
as high as possible, in order to obtain 
the largest possible sum in reduction of 
the Estimates for the Survey ? 

Mr. ACKERS said, he should like to 
point out how very incomplete had been 
the Survey in certain parts of England. 
In his own district it had been very 
badly done. Some three years ago, or 
more, the sappers had come round and 
had surveyed the whole of the district ; 
but since then it had been ascertained 
that the districts surveyed by the dif- 
ferent parties did not fit, owing to there 
having been no proper oversight, and 
the result was that last year a certain 
part of the Survey had to be done over 
again. In that district they experienced 
this extreme inconvenience—that while 
some parts of the parishes were sur- 
veyed others werenot; and, consequently, 
whilst residents could get maps of some 
parts, maps of other parts were not yet 
issued. If there had been a proper over- 
sight when the Survey was made, such 
an inconvenient state of affairs would 
not have arisen. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he should like 
to ask the hon. Member in charge of 
these Votes what was the difference be- 
tween the Cadastral Survey and the 
Irish Survey for Valuation ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
that, in reply to the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Ackers), all he could say 
was that if there were complaints to be 
made of the manner in which the Survey 
was made and information on the sub- 
ject were sought, he would do his best 
to obtain it. The hon. Member for Sal- 
ford (Mr. Arnold) had put a question to 
him as to the price of the Ordnance 
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maps. That matter had been under 
consideration for a long time. The 
profit from the sale was extremely small; 
but he was not able at that moment to 
say that any change in the price could 
be made. He would undertake, how- 
ever, that the hon. Member’s suggestion 
should have every consideration. 

Mr. RYLANDS disputed the accuracy 
of the statement of the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arnold) that the Ordnance 
maps were of no use. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: I did not 
say that. I said they are of no use to 
the people at large. Of course, they are 
of great use to landowners. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he was speaking 
for the people at large. He agreed with 
the hon. Member that when they had 
Courts for the conveyance of land and 
the registration of titles it would be a 
good thing; but, in the meantime, those 
maps were of great use to the public at 
large. They were constantly used by 
them. People who neither owned nor 
bought land were glad to have the Ord- 
nauce Survey maps, in order that they 
might make themselves familiar with 
the roads of the country and with all 
the valuable information the maps con- 
tained. He was not at all disposed to 
share the view of his hon. Friend, his 
opinion being that they ought to go on 
the principle of having a large sale of 
the maps. The sale was increasing ; 
and he was disposed to think that, with 
the view of securing the convenience of 
the public, they ought to continue to 
charge a low price for the maps. No 
doubt, looking at the additional amount 
asked for under the present Vote, they 
might assume that the expenditure was 
going on at a much more rapid rate than 
in former years. He should be very 
glad indeed if they could get on with 
the Survey; indeed, he was particularly 
anxious that it should be got on with as 
rapidly as possible, because when delays 
occurred it was often found that whilst 
one county was being proceeded with 
the circumstances of others entirely 
changed. No doubt there would be a 
great deal of work to do with regard to 
the Survey for a long time to come. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
he did not express any opinion as to the 
price of the Ordnance Survey maps; but 
he would consider what had been said 
on both sides of the question. As to 
what had fallen from the hon. Gentle 
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man the Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), the difference between 
the Cadastral Survey and the Irish Sur- 
vey for Valuation, he imagined, was to 
be accounted for by the fact that the 
Survey of Ireland on the 6-inch scale 
was completed some time ago, and was 
now being revised. It was simply a re- 
vision of the old Survey. 

Mr. PARNELL: Does the charge 
for that revision come under this Vote ? 

Carrain AYLMER: Will the hon. 
Member tell the Committee how much 
is added on account of the new Land 
Court in Ireland ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: Iam 
afraid I cannot give the hon. and gallant 
Member the information he asks for. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that this ques- 
tion as to the different Surveys in Ire- 
land was rather a confusing one. He 
wished to ask the hon. Member (Mr. H. 
Gladstone) whether he meant that the 
revised Survey now proceeding in Ire- 
land under the Ordnance Survey De- 
partment was paid for under the first 
column or the second? Was it paid for 
under the head of the Cadastral Survey, 
or under the head of the Survey for 
Valuation ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: 
Under the second head. 

Mr. PARNELL: That of the Revi- 
sion of the Irish Valuation Survey ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: 
That is the head under which the charge 
is made. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he found that 
in Class II. of the Estimates, Vote 41, 
there was an item of £23,804 for the 
Valuation and Boundary Survey in Ire- 
land. There were evidently, then, two 
distinct Surveys, one known as the Ord- 
nance Survey, and the other called the 
Valuation and Boundary Survey, the 
first being paid for under the Vote they 
were now discussing, and the second 
paid for in Vote 41 of Class IT. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: That 
refers to the actual Survey now being 
carried on in Ireland. This money is 
for the revision of the 6-inch maps, the 
Survey for which the Office of Works is 
responsible. 

Mr. PARNELL: Which Department 
carries out the work of the Survey? Is 
it the Ordnance Department ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: I believe it is the 
Valuation Board in Ireland who carry 
it out. 


Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
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Mr. PARNELL: That is to say, the 
work under Vote 41 in Class IT. is bein 
carried out by the Valuation Board, aad 
has no reference to the 6-inch Survey. 
The work under the second column of 
the present Vote is being carried out by 
the English Department—that is to say, 
by the Ordnance Survey Department, 
and has reference to the 6-inch Survey ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: Yes; 
I helieve that is so. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that in that 
case, having obtained the desired infor- 
mation, he wished to direct attention to 
the very great discrepancy between the 
amount spent on the Survey in England 
and that spent on the same Survey in 
Ireland. He found, judging from what 
the hon. Member had just told him, 
that that the Cadastral Vote was for the 
English Survey—that was to say, for 
the revised 6-inch Survey in England 
which was now proceeding. Provision 
for this, to the extent of £200,148, was 
asked for; whereas for the same work 
in Ireland only £12,494 was to be pro- 
vided. This discrepancy between the 
two amounts would, no doubt, explain 
the very backward condition of the Irish 
6-inch Survey. 

Mr. HIBBERT asked the hon. Mem- 
ber to remember what had been done 
in Ireland during the past year. Maps 
of the whole of Ireland could now be 
obtained on the 6-inch scale, and an 
edition of the 6-inch map had been pub- 
lished in regard to certain places. The 
revised 6-inch plan, engraved and pub- 
lished during the year, included an area 
34,000 acres in extent. It appeared that 
in regard to the 6-inch scale the Irish 
Survey was in advance of that of Eng- 
land. The whole of England had never 
yet been included in the 6-inch Survey ; 
and it would, therefore, seem that the 
re-issue if the 6-inch scale maps was 
going on in Ireland pari passu with the 
issue of the maps of that scale relating 
to England for the first time. 

Mr. PARNELL said, his complaint 
was that whereas they had over a great 
part of England completed the 6-inch 
Survey, and really reliable maps on the 
6-inch scale could now be procured of 
by far the larger portion of the country, 
in respect to Ireland the Survey had 
| only proceeded to a very partial extent. 
| According to the statement of the hon. 
| Gentleman (Mr. Hibbert) it had only 
| proceeded over four counties. 
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over five counties in Ireland, and some 
additional towns. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it was true that 
a great many years ago the Irish Survey 
was in advance of that of England—that 
was to say, that Ireland was surveyed 
first. But that Survey was a very 
ancient one, and was utterly unreliable; 
in fact, for all practical purposes it was 
absolutely useless. It gave the old 
boundaries, fences, and so forth, which 
were in existence in 1848, when the 
country was very much more thickly 
populated than now. All the alterations 
which had since been made were, of 
course, absent from the maps; conse- 
quently, there remained a vast amount 
of work to be done, and a great expen- 
diture of money would be necessary in 
order to bring up the Irish 6-inch Sur- 
vey to the same position as the English 
6-inch Survey. According to the hon. 
Gentleman, the English 6-inch Survey 
was nearly completed, and the Irish 
Survey of the same scale was an old 
one and unreliable, the revised edition 
having only covered five counties up to 
the present. What, under the circum- 
stances, he (Mr. Parnell) wishea to ask 
the Government was, whether they 
would not pay some attention to the 
matter, and, by increasing the staff in 
Ireland and spending more money on 
the work, take steps to bring the Irish 
Survey up to the same position as the 
English Survey? It was obvious that 
if they only went on spending on the 
Irish Survey £12,500 a-year, whilst 
they spent on that of England over 
£200,000 a-year, the latter would make 
the quickest progress, and they might 
all be very old or dead before the former 
was completed. He wished to direct 
the attention of the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite to another fact. He saw that in 
this Vote there was a column for ex- 
penses under the various sub-heads, 
including the Geological Survey. Now, 
if the Ordnance Survey was bad in 
Ireland, the Geological Survey was ten 
times worse. The Survey itself was of 
a very old date, and of an exceedingly 
imperfect character. It might have 


been—it probably was—made by expe- 
rienced men ; but they evidently had not 
sufficient time to make it it in a tho- 
roughly efficient manner. They had 
delineated the geological features of the 
country in such an imperfect fashion as 
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to enable no sort of reliance whatever 
to be placed in the geological maps of 
Ireland. He had often had an oppor- 
tunity of looking over English geological 
maps, and had been struck by the 
amount of care and attention which had 
been evidently devoted to the accurate 
marking down of the mineral and other 
geological features of the country. A 
Survey which was of so much import- 
ance to the development of the industrial 
life of a country was particularly neces- 
sary in Ireland. One of the great 
troubles those who were interested in 
the welfare of that country had to face 
with regard to industrial matters was 
the impossibility of getting any informa- 
tion from the result of the labours of the 
Government in regard to this important 
question of the Geological Survey. He 
did not wish to dwell at any consider- 
able length on the matter now, because 
the present Vote had reference only to 
the cost of engraving for the Survey. 
He found that the cost of engraving in 
connection with the Geological Survey 
was £1,500. He was afraid that not a 
single 1d. of that would be spent on the 
Irish Geological Survey, for he did not 
believe that the result of the labours of 
the very small geological staff in Ireland 
was yet in a position to be published, 
or that any attempt had been made to 
publish it. The gentlemen connected 
with the Geological Survey in Ireland 
had been for several years past engaged 
in re-surveying the county of Wicklow, 
the old Survey being entirely worthless. 
The Irish Members had been unable to 
hear anything as to the result of their 
labours, and they found now that the 
Department was not able to fix a date 
when the new revised maps would be 
issued. The revised Geological Survey 
had only proceeded over a few of the 
Irish counties; in fact, it was in a 
similar position to the Ordnance Survey. 
As a consequence, an enormous portion 
of Ireland in this respect was left en- 
tirely out in the cold. The people of 
Ireland had not benefited by the very 
partial labours of the Geological Sur- 
vey—even by the Survey which had 
been completed up to this time. It was 
evident to him, both as regarded the 
Ordnance Survey and the Geological 
Survey, that the expenditure was being 
scandalously starved and stinted in Ire- 
land as compared with England, to the 
manifest disadvantage of the former 
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country. He earnestly hoped, now that 
the question had been raised and the 
attention of the Government had been 
drawn to it, and they had shown a de- 
sire, at all events. to appear to do some- 
thing to develop the industrial resources 
of Ireland, that more consideration would 
be given to these two important sources 
of information from an industrial point 
of view. He trusted that the people of 
Ireland might ere long see their way to 
obtaining important information as to 
the geological formation of their country 
and as to local boundaries. 

Carrain AYLMER said, he hoped 
the Government would take notice of 
what the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had 
said about the Geological Survey of Ire- 
land, because at present the geological 
maps of that country were most unre- 
liable. He had had to go down to the 
South-West of Ireland in connection 
with a land survey on one occasion, and 
he had discovered that where sandstone 
was put down only slate was to be 
found. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
that the question of the Geological Sur- 
vey could be more conveniently raised 
in Class IV. With regard to the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell), he would under- 
take to make inquiries as to the position 
of the 6-inch Survey in Ireland, and to 
see whether its progress could be ac- 
celerated. 

Mr. PARNELL asked, whether the 
hon. Member was able to say whether 
any of the money asked for in this Vote 
concerned the Department of the Geo- 
logical Survey ; and whether any of it 
would be spent in expediting the publica- 
tion of geological maps of that country ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: There is nothing 
whatever in this Vote which relates to 
the Geological Survey. That will come 
under Class IV., and not under the pre- 
sent class at all. When we come to 
Class IV.I shall be able to show the 
hon. Member that in connection with 
this matter Ireland is in a much more 
forward position than either England or 
Scotland. 

Mr. PARNELL: I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon; but there is a 
column here—the 5th column—involving 
the Geological Survey. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes; but only on 
a small point. 
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Mr. PARNELL: I am glad to see 
the right hon. Gentleman in his place, 
because he will be able now, perhaps, 
to give us some information which it has 
been promised shall be given a little 
later on. I think he will admit that my 
question comes more pertinently at the 
present moment. I would ask whether 
any of this £1,500 is to be allocated to 
the advancement of the Geological Sur- 
vey, and the publication of the geo- 
logical maps ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I cannot give an 
answer on that point. The engraving 
for both Surveys come under this De- 
partment; but with respect to the Geo- 
logical Survey itself that will come 
under under Class IV. I think that 
when we reach that Vote I shall be 
able to satisfy the hon. Gentleman that 
we have made great progress with re- 
gard to the Geological Survey in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Vote could give him the information he 
sought ? 

Mr. WARTON wished to know whe- 
ther, under the present Vote, the cost of 
the maps supplied to the Land Court in 
Ireland was included? He thought 
that an answer which had been given 
by the Junior Lord (Mr. H. Gladstone) 
was rather a misleading one. He had 
said that the expenses were £183 paid to 
a Colonel; but if he would run his eye 
over the Estimates he would find that, 
in addition to the £183 paid to a Colonel, 
there was a sum paid as ‘‘ Extra pay 
and allowances to non-commissioned 
officers and sappers,”’ and other sums 
paid under such heads as ‘‘ Pay of Civil 
Assistants, meresmen, and labourers,” 
‘‘ Travelling expenses,” ‘‘ Stores,’ and 
‘‘Contingencies.” All that showed that 
the Junior Lord was not altogether au 
fait with the question of expense. That 
only showed that these Estimates, which 
were defective in so many ways, would 
be much more intelligibly prepared if 
at the bottom of the items, which were 
so badly strung together, it would be 
possible to give the totals in each case 
in bold type, as, for instance, ‘‘ Maps 
for the Land Court in Ireland.” Could 
they not have these items given sepa- 
rately, without being mixed up with 
others? If these Estimates, owing to 
the manner of their preparation, were 
misleading to hon. Members, how much 
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more so must they be to people outside 
the House who were honestly stumbling 
after the truth ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE asked whether 
the Junior Lord could tell them if the 
Survey of all the English counties was 
begun? He had understood that they 
were all to be commenced by the end of 
1885. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: 
They have not all been surveyed. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Have they all 
been begun ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The Surveys have 
been commenced in all the English 
counties. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Has progress 
been made in all of them? 

Mr. HIBBERT: Yes. There are 
only three counties in which the Sur- 
veys have not been commenced, and 
they are in Wales. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: The 
hon. Member is not, then, able to tell 
us what this item of £1,500, in Column 
5, of page 42, is for ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: It is for engraving. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: But we 
are led to understand that there is no 
engraving going on. 

Mr. MOLLOY: I understand there 
has been none for Ireland in connection 
with the Geological Survey. Is that so? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: I 
cannot say. 

Mr. MOLLOY: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council tell us? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have nothing 
to do with the engraving. The Geo- 
logical Survey itself comes under Class 
IV 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
appeared to be a hopeless task to en- 
deavour to elicit information on that 
point. He would ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether, under this Vote, 
anything was to be taken for the carry- 
ing out of Surveys by civil surveyors 
who were not in the employ of the Ord- 
nance Survey? Some years ago—the 
year before last, he thought—plans were 
prepared by civil surveyors who were 
paid out of this Vote. The work of 
those private surveyors ought to be 
most valuable; and he would ask whe- 
ther the experiment of the employment 
of those gentlemen had been successful ? 
Had they performed their task satis- 
factorily, and was the experiment to be 
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repeated? If the work had been satis- 
factorily performed, would it not be 
desirable to do away with the whole of 
this Vote, and to have the work done 
by civil contract ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the experiment 
was so far satisfactory that it was being 
continued. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hibbert) if 
he could explain why it was that, when 
the charge was first made, there was a 
separate sub-head furnished, and called 
‘the Appropriation Account;” why it 
was, if the same system was now being 
pursued, there was no mention of it in 
this Vote? If the hon. Gentleman 
looked at page 45 of the Appropriation 
Account, he would find that Item I. was 
a separate item provided on account of 
this new Service. If the system was 
to be continued, why was there not a 
separate item ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that if the hon. 
Member (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) turned 
to page 42, he would notice that a con- 
siderable sum was set down for Civil 
assistants. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
charge to which the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Hibbert) referred 
was for Civil assistants for the officers. 
The item he (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
meant had reference to Civil surveyors, 
not assistants; men who were Civil en- 
gineers or land surveyors. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Hibbert) had said that 
the plan had been found satisfactory, 
and would be continued this year. Under 
such circumstances, why was not Sub- 
head I. continued ? 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he was very 
glad indeed the question of surveying 
had been mentioned, because he would 
like to know whether the cost of survey- 
ing by Civil surveyors compared favour- 
ably or unfavourably with the charge 
under this Vote? He presumed there 
would be some means of forming a com- 
parison between the two classes of work. 
He had always been under the impres- 
sion that the charge for surveying was 
very excessive, very good salaries were 
paid to the military officers engaged in 
surveying, and those gentlemen received 
in addition the Army pay which at- 
tached to their respective ranks. He 
supposed that was also the case with the 
non-commissioned officers and men. He 
could understand the position taken up 
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by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor), 
though, as they had gone so far, he 
could see the wisdom of adhering to the 
present arrangements. He was dis- 
posed to think, however, that, by the 
engagement of ordinary surveyors, an 
economy might have been effected. Per- 
haps his hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Treasury (Mr. Hibbert) could give 
the Committee some information on the 
point. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he did not 
understand all the different details of 
the Vote, inasmuch as the Vote was one 
which came within the province of the 
Office of Works. He was not able to 
give the Committee the information for 
which his hon. Friend (Mr. Rylands) 
asked; but he would be pleased to 
make inquiries. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
some years ago, in consequence of the 
great increase in the work of surveying, 
a large increase was made to the staff 
of surveyors. There was no doubt that 
the head of the Surveying Department 
preferred military men to civilians. He 
did so because they were more under 
control. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Leeds (Mr. Her- 
bert Gladstone) had promised to make 
inquiries into the part of this Estimate 
which related to the Irish Survey. Per- 
haps it was hardly necessary that the 
hon. Gentleman, who had a good deal 
of work to do, should do so. If he would 
look at page 41, he would see there were 
31 officers engaged in this Service, and 
that only two of them, a colonel and a 
captain, were concerned in the Survey 
of Ireland. There were, in all, a direc- 
tor, a colonel, three lieutenant-colonels, 
three majors, 19 captains, three lieu- 
tenants, and one quartermaster, and 
only the colonel and a captain were en- 
gaged in Ireland. Under Sub-head D 
a total of £4,480 was charged for 
travelling expenses; but of this sum 
only £210 was spent in Ireland. Fur- 
thermore, the activity of the Depart- 
ment in Ireland might be judged by the 
fact that the expenditure for instru- 
ments and repairs in Ireland was only 
£5, while the total charge under this 
head was £1,984. Finally, the charge 
for fuel, light, water, &c., was £1,380 ; 
but the expenditure in Ireland was re- 
presented by a blank. It was perfectly 
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apparent from the Estimate that the 
Services in Ireland were merely nominal. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
that the figures on page 41 were for the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the hon. Gen- 
tleman to refer to the Estimate. He 
would find that the salaries of the 31 
officers engaged in the Cadastral Survey 
amounted in the aggregate to £8,530. 
The pay of the colonel and captain en- 
gaged in Ireland amounted to £429. 

Mr. ACKERS said, that, with re- 
ference to what had been stated with 
regard to the employment of civi- 
lians in the work of surveying, he 
would like to point out that in the 
part of Gloucestershire in which he lived 
the work had, in the first instance, been 
carried out by sappers, and not by 
civilians. The result was that the sur- 
veys had been very improperly made; 
indeed, in some places they would not 
fit together, and, therefore, were quite 
useless. There was no proper super- 
vision ; parts of parishes had been sur- 
veyed, and other parts had not. 


Service Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £14,363, to complete the sum for 
Science and Art Department Buildings. 


(10.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £7,446, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1886, for the 
Maintenance and Repair of the British Museum 
and Natural History Museum Buildings, for 
Rents of ' Premises, supply of Water, Fuel, &c. 
and other Charges attendant thereon.” 


Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Mr. Hibbert) what provision was 
being made in respect of the allocation 
of rooms in the British Museum for the 
Department of Prints and Drawings? 
Anyone who knew the Museum would 
admit that this Department, as com- 
pared with all the other Departments, 
had been treated with very scant 
courtesy; it had hardly had fair atten- 
tion to its important demands; and he 
would like to know whether steps were 
being taken to give it a fairer and a 
legitimate amount of space ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he understood 
that in the new buildings provision was 
made for prints and drawings. A Com- 
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mittee had been sitting lately to inquire 
into the best mode of distributing the 
objects which had not been properly 
provided for, and the distribution of 
prints and drawings had engaged their 
attention. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he under- 
stood that most of the new space had 
been given to the Department of Anti- 
quities. He did not object to that ; but, 
at the same time, he thought the claims 
of prints and drawings had hitherto 
been neglected, and it would be well 
if more attention were given to them. 
There would be an opportunity subse- 
quently for raising the question; per- 
haps the hon. Gentleman would make 
inquiries in the meantime, and then say 
what provision was being made. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he would make 
the inquiries desired. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked if any arrange- 
ment had been made with the Trustees 
of the British Museum as to the opening 
of the Museum at night? For the last 
two years the matter had been discussed, 
and it had been said that an expendi- 
ture of £14,600 would be required to 
fit up the Exhibition with the electric 
light. It was promised last year that 
arrangements would, in the course of 
the then ensuing 12 months, be made 
with the Trustees to enable them to 
open the Museum tothe public at night. 
He would like to know if any arrange- 
ment had been made with the Trustees ; 
and, if so, what arrangement? If no 
arrangement had been made, he would 
like to know why the promise made last 
year had not been kept ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
he was afraid he could not answer the 
hon. Gentleman’s question ; but he would 
make inquiries. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS said, 
there was one question which he had 
asked for many years past, and which 
he was anxious to repeat now. If the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone) preferred to answer the question 
on Report, he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
would defer it until that stage. The 
point on which he was extremely anxious 
was the prevention of fire, and how far 
the invaluable collection at the British 
Museum was safe from fire. His atten- 
tion was called to the matter, in the first 
instance, by a visit he had te pay to the 
Register House in Edinburgh. He found 
there probably the most dangerous state 
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of things as fo fire it was possible to 
find. Happily, things were now altered. 
But from accounts he had heard from 
sources which were most likely sources 
of authority, he was not at all satisfied 
with the measures which were taken for 
the effectual protection of the British 
Museum from fire; he understood that 
if fire were to break out, there would 
not be sufficient means of coping with 
it. The effects of a fire in that building 
would be so disastrous that he was sure 
the Government would not feel he was 
pressing the matter too hard in asking 
his question again. It would be most 
re-assuring to the public to know that 
every precaution had been taken against 
fire at the British Museum. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
he was not able to answer fully the 
question of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Captain Shaw, however, had charge of 
the British Museum and the Natural 
History Museum, and for this received 
an allowance of £100 a-year. There- 
fore it was to be presumed that the ap- 
paratus was sufficient to cope with any 
fire that might occur. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was aware that the British Museum had 
been placed under the able supervision 
of Captain Shaw; but then Captain 
Shaw had a good many other places to 
superintend besides the British Museum. 
Moreover, Captain Shaw was really a 
servant of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and he had only a very limited 
staff ; as a matter of fact, the staff was 
regulated by the Act of Parliament, 
which only allowed a certain rate to be 
levied for Fire Brigade purposes. He 
was sure that if Captain Shaw were 
asked what staff he would like to have, 
he would say a very much larger one 
than he had at present. It was quite 
true that Captain Shaw was able to call 
upon the Metropolitan Police in certain 
cases; but, notwithstanding that, he 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) was not at all 
certain that power enough was placed in 
Captain Shaw’s hands, so as to be able 
to cope with such an emergency he had 
pointed to. He trusted inquiries would 
be made, with a view of making every 
provision against an outbreak of fire at 
the Museum. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
subject had not been neglected. He 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that there was a complete staff looking 
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after the building in the direction, he 
desired—watching against fire. That 
staff was under the immediate super- 
intendence of Captain Shaw, and all the 
apparatus was ready in the building 
that was required for the purpose. If 
the right hon. Gentleman wished for 
any further information it should be 
provided. ’ 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
the remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) only confirmed his (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross’s) impression. The point 
he wished to press upon the Committee 
was that Captain Shaw had only a very 
limited staff for all the fires of the 
Metropolis; he was a servant of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works; and that 
Board were tied by Statute only to levy 
a certain amount of rate for Fire Bri- 
gade purposes. It might happen that 
the whole of Captain Shaw’s staff was 
engaged at a distant part of London 
when a fire broke out at the Museum. 
In such a case, was the staff at the 
Museum sufficient to cope with the out- 
break? He thought the Government 
ought to take the matter into their 
serious consideration, because the Col- 
lection at the British Museum was 
simply invaluable. He was sure the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Sir 
William Harcourt) would agree with 
him that the staff of Captain Shaw 
should be greatly increased. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that, with reference to the provision 
against fire generally in the Metropolis, 
there was a feeling that it would be ex- 
tremely desirable that the Fire Brigade 
should be strengthened. He was under 
the impression that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had already made ap- 
plication to Parliament for that pur- 
pose. Certainly, any influence he had 
would be used in the direction of encou- 
raging and supporting the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to increase the staff for 
the use of the Metropolis generally, and 
for the protection of such National Col- 
lections as those to which reference had 
been made. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) could say 
what had been done with regard to the 
opening of the British Museum at 
night. 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
matter rested with the Trustees of the 
British Museum, and not with the Go- 
vernment. Last year he said the matter 
would be referred to the Trustees; but 
he made no promise on the part of the 
Government. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked if the question 
had been referred to the Trustees? As 
a matter of fact, the Trustees had, on 
two different occasions, recommended 
the opening of the Museum at night; 
but the Government had refused the 
£14,600 necessary to fit up the building 
with the electric light. The question he 
had now to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
was, Will the Government now give this 
£14,600, or will they refuse it? It was 
a very simple question, which had no- 
thing to do with the Trustees. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
Natural History Museum at South Ken- 
sington formed a very valuable Collec- 
tion, and it was well that that should be 
open to inspection by the working classes 
at night. 

Mr. WARTON said, he would very 
much like to know whether the Mem- 
bers of the Treasury Bench knew any- 
thing at all about this matter? He 
found that, both as regarded the British 
Museum and the Natural History Mu- 
seum at South Kensington, there was a 
considerable increase in the charge for 
gas—in the one case an increase of 30 
per cent, and in the other case of 50 per 
cent. What was the reason of this in- 
crease? One of the Trustees was a 
Member of the House. Surely he could 
give the reason. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
that, in the case of the British Museum, 
the increase was occasioned by the new 
buildings; while in the case of the Na- 
tural History Museum it was found that 
the Estimate for 1884-5 was insuffi- 
cient. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was not satis- 
fied. The charge for gas had increased 
at the British Museum, and they were 
led to suppose that the increase was 
produced by the lighting of the new 
buildings. But at South Kensington 
there had been no new buildings. How, 
therefore, was the increase in respect of 
that establishment to be accounted for ? 
Besides, why should they spend more 
for gas and not for coals, coke, and fire- 
wood? He really thought that Minis- 
ters should send for the Trustees. 
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hoped the Committee would receive some 
indication of the views of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the opening of the 
Natural History Museum at South Ken- 
sington at night. During the daytime 
the Museum was visited by a great many 
nursemaids and children, but not by the 
working classes. The working classes, 
in fact, had no time except at night to 
inspect the Collections. If, therefore, 
the Museum could be lighted at night 
without danger, and at a moderate ex- 
pense, it would, he was sure, prove a 
very popular and useful resort. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that under 
Subhead ‘‘E,” there was an item for 
“Forming Entrances to the Museum 
Gardens from Cromwell Road and for 
minor Works.” He would like to know 
what that meant? Did it mean there 
was aconnection with the Museum Gar- 
dens from the underground passage from 
South Kensington to the Exhibition 
grounds:? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: It 
has nothing to do with that. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: What has it to 
do with ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: The 
formation of entrances to the Gardens 
from Cromwell Road, and the fixing of 
ornamental railings on the copings of 
the parapet walls. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : There is nothing 
about railings here. The item is for 
“Forming Entrances to the Museum 
Gardens from Cromwell Road and for 
minor Works.” 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
he would take care to bring the question 
of the lighting of the British Museum at 
night to the notice of the First Com- 
missioner of Works (Lord Rosebery), 
and to inform him of the views enter- 
tained by hon. Gentlemen. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the question had 
been brought to the notice of the First 
Commissioner for two years past. The 
assurances of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone) were not sufficient ; 
and the Committee ought to mark their 
dissatisfaction at the refusal of the Go- 
vernment to afford the working classes 
facilities of inspecting the Collections at 
the Museum. He was astonished that 
the Government could not see their way 
to a paltry expenditure of £14,000, in 
order to allow the working classes to 
visit the Museum at night, particularly 
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when they could give as much as 
£70,000 for a single work of Art for the 
National Gallery, an institution which, 
also, by the way, was practically kept 
up for the enjoyment of the upper 
classes. The working classes could not 
visit the National Gallery in the day- 
time; and to cap matters, he understood 
that the Gallery was closed during the 
Easter holidays on the plea of making 
repairs. To mark his sense of the action 
of the Government with regard to the 
opening of the British Museum ata time 
when it could be visited by the bulk of 
the people, he begged to move the re- 
duction of the Vote by £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £6,446, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which wiil 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1886, for the 
Maintenance and Repair of the British Museum 
and Natural History Museum Buildings, for 
Rents of Premises, supply of Water, Fuel, &c., 
and other Charges attendant thereon.’’—(Mr. 
Molloy.) 


Mr. WARTON rose to Order. He 
wished to know if it was possible for 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Molloy) to move 
a reduction of the Vote, when he wanted 
the Vote to be increased ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: It is quite com- 
petent for the hon. Gentleman to do so. 
Whether that course would further his 
desire is another question. 

Mr. GORST said, he protested against 
the most unsatisfactory mode in which 
the Estimates were being discussed this 
evening. These were Estimates which 
affected the Department of the First 
Commissioner of Works, and the par- 
ticular question now before the Com- 
mittee was one for the First Commis- 
sioner of Works and the Treasury. It 
was complained that the First Commis- 
sioner, having promised to induce the 
Treasury to make provision for lighting 
the British Museum and the Natural 
History Museum by electricity, had not 
fulfilled his pledge. The present head 
of the Board of Works, a great spend- 
ing Department, was not a Member of 
the House, and hon. Members could 
not approach him, or get at him in any 
way. The hon. Gentleman the Junior 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone) did his best, and they all 
sympathized with him, because of the 
most unsatisfactory position in which he 
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was placed. Not only had they not got 
the First Commissioner of Works pre- 
sent, but there was no one in the House 
who really represented the Treasury. 
The hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Hibbert) could not ex- 
plain why the Treasury refused the 
money. The only person who could 
give the Committee any information on 
the point was the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he 
was not present. They were, therefore, 
discussing questions which affected the 
administration of the First Commis- 
sioner of Works and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, when neither of those 
official persons were present. He sin- 
cerely sympathized with the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Molloy), who had moved a 
reduction of the Vote; and he thought 
the hon. Gentleman had a right to ask 
why the Chancellor of the Exchequer or 
the First Commissioner of Works had 
not fulfilled the pledge made to the 
House. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
understood the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Molloy) to have stated that the 
First Commissioner of Works made such 
a promise last year to the House. 

rn. MOLLOY said, he had stated that 
a promise was made. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the com- 
aie made by the hon. and learned 

ember for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) was 
that he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had made a 
promise which he had failed to keep in 
regard to this matter. 

Mr. GORST said, he had stated that 
that complaint had been made by Mem- 
bers of the Committee. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
had stated that someone else had com- 
plained that he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
had made a promise to the effect men- 
tioned, and that that promise had not 
been kept. Now, for his part, he (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) distinctly denied that he 
had ever made any such promise. When 
the matter was brought before the 
House by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, all that he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
had promised to do was that he would 
refer the question to the Trustees of the 
British Museum for their consideration ; 
and in so doing he had expressed no opi- 
nion as to what course they ought to pur- 
sue. The matter was, in point of fact, one 
which rested between the Trustees of 
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the British Museum and the Treasury, 
and was not one with which the First 
Commissioner’ of Works had anything 
to do. All the First Commissioner of 
Works could undertake in regard to the 
British Museum was to see to the con- 
struction of works in connection with 
that institution, and to provide for the 
maintenance of the building. This was 
his sole duty in the matter. If the 
Treasury, on the recommendation of the 
Trustees of the Museum, should decide 
that it was advisable to light the build- 
ing with the electric light, they would 
then call upon the First Commissioner 
of Works to see that the works necessary 
for that purpose were performed ; but 
it did not rest with the First Com- 
missioner to decide.whether the elec- 
tric system should be adopted as the 
mode of lighting the Museum. It had 
been stated that the Trustees had re- 
commended the adoption of the electric 
light; but, for his own part, he very 
much doubted whether the Trustees had 
ever arrived at the conclusion that it 
would be a wise thing to light the build- 
ing inthe way suggested. It had also 
been stated that the cost of lighting the 
Museum byelectricity would be £14,000; 
but the hon. Gentleman who had made 
that statement (Mr. Molloy) would see 
that it was not merely a question of the 
expenditure of £14,000 in making the 
provision necessary in the first instance 
for that mode of lighting, but that it 
also involved the consideration of a con- 
siderable addition to the permanent 
staff of the establishment. Moreover, 
the introduction of the electric light 
would necessitate an increase in the 
number of hours during which the staff 
were employed ; and when the gigantic 
extent of the building, and the large 
number of persons necessarily retained 
in looking after the different depart- 
ments, were considered, it would be 
seen that the proposed change must add 
very materially to the amount of the 
permanent charge for the maintenance 
of that institution. However, the sub- 
ject was one which was open to careful 
inquiry ; and one of the first things to be 
ascertained was, whether the Trustees 
of the British Museum really did desire 
that the electric light should be adopted. 
As he had already stated, he had very 
great doubt on that subject; but after 
the assertions that had been made, and 
the discussion that had taken place, he 
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would promise the Committee that in- 
quiry should be instituted as to whether 
it really was the wish of the Trustees 
that the electric light should be iniro- 
duced. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that last year 
one of the Trustees of the British 
Museum who sat in that House stated 
that the Trustees had made an applica- 
tion to the Treasury for the necessary 
funds for the introduction of the electric 
light into the building, so that the insti- 
tution might be open to the working 
classes in the evening, and that appli- 
cation had been refused. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had understood that last year the then 
First Commissioner of Works had said 
he would refer the matter to the Trustees 
of the British Museum ; and, that being 
so, he was surprised that the right hon. 
Gentleman was not able to inform the 
Committee what was the opinion of 
those gentlemen now that the question 
was repeated in another form. Were 
the Committee again to be told that 
the Representative of the Department 
did not know what that opinion really 
was ? 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the Committee 
had already been told that the Trustees 
of the Museum had made an application 
to the Treasury last year, and that that 
application was refused. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it would appear, 
from what had been stated in the course 
of the discussion, that the Postmaster 
General did not know what the real ob- 
ject of the British Museum was. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think 
that that institution ought not to be 
opened in the evening, which was the 
only time when it could be made ayail- 
able for the working classes, because the 
introduction of the electric light and the 
extra hours during which the building 
would be open would entail an increase 
of the permanent staff of employés, and 
would add to the expenses of maintain- 
ing the Museum. If that argument 
were to be accepted, the best thing that 
could be done would, in his (Mr. 
Biggar’s) opinion, be to pay off the 
staff, and close the building, as, under 
existing circumstances, it was practically 
useless; because during the day time 
it was only taken advantage of by 
nursery maids and young children, and 
he did not think it necessary to vote a 
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large sum of money every year for a 
purpose that would be sufficiently ful- 
filled by any park or garden. In point 
ef fact, if the Government were to hire 
a few Guardsmen to walk about the 
grounds with the nursery maids, they 
would find that such a procedure would 
be much more successful —at any rate 
from the nursery maids’ point of view— 
than the maintenance of a large and 
costly National Museum. At the same 
time, while it was thought desirable to 
keep up the British Museum, he thought 
the building ought to be properly lighted, 
and at such times as the people gene- 
rally could go and see it. Moreover, 
for the sake of students who desired to 
study the objects contained in the Mu- 
seum, it was very desirable that the 
building should be lighted during the 
evening, and that the works of Art 
should not be rendered unavailable at 
such hours only as were at the disposal 
of a very large number of individuals. 
He thought that, upon the whole, the 
most practical way of dealing with the 
question was that which had been pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend (Mr. Molloy), 
who had moved a reduction of the Vote. 
By adopting such a course a greater 
amount of pressure would be brought to 
| bear on the Treasury, with a view of 
compelling them to do that which was 
reasonable. He did not think that suffi- 
cient pressure had been brought to bear 
on that Department hitherto. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who was now present, had 
not been in the House when the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Mr. Hibbert) had 
replied on behalf of that Department ; 
and the Committee would probably be 
glad to hear from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman what the Treasury had said 
| to the Trustees of the British Museum, 
|or what they were now prepared to say 
|in regard to the question that had been 
| raised. The Secretary to the Treasury 
| was the official mouthpiece of the De- 
| partment, and ought to have been able 
to have given such a reply to the state- 
ments made on the subject as would 
have amounted to a satisfactory expla- 
| nation, so that the Committee need not 
have been driven about from one official 
to another in the vain attempt to elicit 
definite information. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he thought 
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jesty’s Government to answer one ques- 
tion, and it was this. He considered 
that the Trustees of the British Museum 
were fully justified in exercising every 
possible precaution which might be 
deemed necessary to insure the safety 
of the building under their guardian- 
ship before they insisted very strongly 
on the introduction of the electric light. 
The security of the Museum was, of 
course, the first consideration; and he 
should like to be informed whether, in 
the opinion of the Trustees, it was 
deemed desirable that the building 
should be opened during certain hours 
in the evening? He did not wish it to 
be thought, for a moment, that he was 
disposed to find the least fault with the 
Trustees for any hesitation they might 
feel in taking such a step; but the Com- 
mittee had been told that the Trustees 
of the Museum, a year or more ago, had 
represented to the Treasury that the 
time had come when, in their opinion, 
the building ought to be lighted with 
the electric light. If that were so, he 
desired to know what was the answer 
the Treasury had made to that repre- 
sentation? It had been stated that the 
Treasury had refused to comply with 
the application of the Trustees; and if 
this were the case, he thought the Com- 
mittee were entitled to know on what 
ground the refusal had been based ; be- 
cause, if the Trustees of the British 
Museum had applied for the additional 
expenditure that would be necessary to 
carry out such an object, he felt sure 
they had not done so without due re- 
gard to all the circumstances of the 
case, and that a representation, so made 
by that Body, was entitled to the 
fullest consideration on the part of the 
Treasury. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, with refer- 
ence to the question put by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. E. Stanhope), 
that, as far as he was personally con- 
cerned, he had no knowledge on the 
subject. The question was one that, in 
reality, belonged to the Secretary to the 
Treasury ; but he would undertake to 
look into the matter. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was now in his place 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would allow him to put a question on a 
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subject to which he had already made 
allusion in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
absence. He referred to the important 
subject of insuring that proper pro- 
vision was made to guard against the 
possible outbreak of fire. What he had 
stated before the right hon. Gentleman 
had entered the House was that the Me- 
| tropolitan Board of Works had only a 
|certain sum at their disposal for fire 
brigade purposes, and only a certain 
staff that could be employed; and he 
felt bound to put it to Her Majesty’s 
Government whether, having regard to 
the great importance of providing for 
the safety of such buildings as the Na- 
tional Gallery and British Museum, it 
would not be a wise and prudent course 
to offer something in the shape of Go- 
vernment aid as a provision for duly 
guarding those valuable institutions. It 
might be said that there was already a 
certain staff, watching over London, and 
charged with the protection of our public 
institutions ; but this was a fact of which 
he was well aware, and it was not the 
point he desired to raise. What he 
| wanted to call attention to was the fact 
that Captain Shaw had only a very 
| limited number of men under his con- 
, trol in the Metropolitan Fire Brigade ; 
| and if they were called away at any time 
| to fires in different parts of the Metro- 
| polis, he would have no means on which 
| he could fall back in case of the sudden 
emergency of a fire breaking out at one 
| of these great public institutions. He 
| did not wish to ask for any definite as- 
| surance on the part of the Government 
jat the present moment; but rather to 
| call the attention of the Prime Minister 
|to this point—that the Government 
should be prepared, if necessary, to 
|make such provision for the protection 
'of the great public institutions in case 
of fire as would constitute an efficient 
| supplement to the means possessed by 
‘the Metropolitan Board. 
| Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
'QUER (Mr. Curupers) said, the ques- 
tion raised by the right hon. Gentleman 
' was one that had been the subject of a 
good deal of discussion and considera- 
‘tion in that House, and the necessity of 
‘bestowing due attention upon it had 
already been recognized by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. A considerable 
| amount was annually raised for the pur- 
poses of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade ; 
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and he was not disposed to say that the 
burdens on the Metropolis in this re- 
spect ought to be largely increased. 
But the grant by Parliament in aid 
of this Service was fully as large as 
the circumstances warranted, especially 
now that all Government property was 


rated. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he wished to 
point out that, although the question 
was one on which the fullest opportunity 
had been given to the Representatives 
of Her Majesty’s Government to offer 
the explanations that had been asked 
for in the course of the debate, those 
explanations had not, up to the present 
moment, been given. He still hoped 
the Government would be able to give 
such an answer to the question put by 
the hon. Member for King’s County 
(Mr. Molloy) as might save the Com- 
mittee the trouble of going to a division. 
During the debate on this subject, they 
had had speeches from the Postmaster 
General, the Secretary to the Treasury, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department; and surely, from such a 
galaxy of talent, the Committee ought 
to have been enabled to elicit what was 
the reply which the Treasury had given 
to the representations of the Trustees of 
the British Museum. The question was 
a very simple one; but it was one which 
seemed to be so difficult to answer that 
they were unable to obtain the desired 
information from either of the Gentle- 
men then occupying the Treasury Bench. 
He (Mr. Biggar) could not but think 
that it was in the power of the Govern- 
ment to give some definite information 
on so simple a matter. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rok EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) said, he did not 
think the question referred to had been 
brought before the Treasury in 1884; 
but, as he had already promised, he 
would take care that the matter should 
be carefully looked into. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, it had been 
positively stated, on the one hand, that 
the Trustees of the British Museum 
had applied to the Treasury last year 
for the means of utilizing the electric 
light; and all the Members of the 
Treasury who had spoken had as- 
serted, on the other, that they had never 
received any such application. Surely 
the question was a matter of fact, 
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which was capable of definite explanae 
tion. 

Taz CHANCELLORor ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Untpers) said, the appli- 
cation, so far as he was aware, did not 
come last year to the Treasury; but he 
would make further inquiry. 

Mr. GORST asked, whether the 
Committee were to understand that it 
was customary in the Treasury Depart- 
ment for a subordinate official to refuse 
any application such as that said to 
have been made by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, without referring the 
matter to his superior ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) replied, that the 
matter was one that would be brought 
before and dealt with by the Secretary 
to the Treasury, who was by no means 
a subordinate official, in dealing with 
Civil Expenditure, and it was not cus- 
tomary for him to refer to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on all questions 
of that kind. He had, however, under- 
taken, now that the subject had been 
brought under his attention, to look 
into it. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he should not 
ask the Committee to go to the trouble 
of a division, as it was now clearly 
understood that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would himself examine into the matter ; 
but he would repeat that promises were 
also made upon the subject last year, 
and the year before that—that, in point 
of fact, promises had been made for 
three years running, but, up to the 
present moment, without any result. 
The Committee had now had a distinct 
promise from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that he would personally in- 
quire into the subject; and he would 
then see whether the grant of £14,000, 
involved in the application of the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum, could be 
complied with. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(11.) £13,002, to complete the sum 
for Harbours, &c. under the Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
this was an item to which he felt bound 
to object, and on which, unless he re- 
ceived a satisfactory assurance from the 
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Government, he should take the sense 
of the Committee. He was of opinion 
that, if it were possible to devise a 
ae of legislative absurdity that should 

e more ridiculous than another, it 
would be found in the state of things 
evidenced by this Vote. The Harbour 
Commissioners of Harwich owed the 
Government a large sum of money. The 
Commissioners were not able to pay the 
money out of their Harbour Dues; and 
in order to enable them to pay the 
amount they were indebted into the 
Treasury, the Government induced that 
House, year after year, to vote a sum 
amounting to a good many hundreds of 
pounds, which they inserted in the Esti- 
mates. This year the sum was £738, 
which showed an increase of £350 on 
the Vote of last year. The year before 
that there was a Vote of £430, but the 
expenditure was £1,170, so that £740 
more than was estimated for was ex- 
pended, and that additional expenditure 


of £740 was sanctioned by the Treasury | 
letter of the 2nd of January, 1884. Upon | 
this the Controller and Auditor General | 
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that the charge for maintenance was 
£600, and for works £950, making a 
total of £1,963, while the estimated re- 
ceipts from dues and ballast were put 
down at £1,225, so that there was a de- 
ficiency of income to the amount of 
£738. Now, because the Harwich 
Harbour Commissioners owed the Go- 
vernment a certain amount, that House 
was asked to vote a deficiency of £738. 
Would it not, he asked, be much better, 
both for the Commissioners of Harwich 
Harbour and for the public account, that 
the sum of, he did not know how many 
thousands of pounds, which was now 
due from the Commissioners to the Go- 
vernment, should be wiped off? Year 
after year they had Bills introduced 
into that House in which liabilities due 
to the Treasury were thus wiped off. 
Why, then, should not steps be taken 
to wipe off this Harwich Harbour claim ? 
The result would be a nominal loss, but 
a real gain, because, as it was, the money 
was only taken out of the public ac- 
counts and given to the Commissioners, 
to be handed back again by them in the 


reported that the excess of the expenditure | nominal discharge of their debt. He 


over the sum granted was £740, this 
being the sum sanctioned by the Trea- 
sury letter dated the 2nd January, 1884; 
but it appeared, from the accounts of 
the Harbour Commissioners, that £764 
13s. 4d. not provided by the actual in- 
come of the Harbour for the year was 
expended in excess of the sum voted, 
and the difference between that sum 
and the £740, which was not provided 
either by income, or by Vote, or by 
Treasury sanction, and must be met out 
of the next year’s funds, and which had 
been actually expended in the year 
1883-4, should have been included in 
the account. The Committee here had 
before them an account which was, as 
far as possible, arranged for the benefit 
of the Commissioners of Harwich Har- 
bour, at the expense of the public at 
large. But the Commissioners did not 
seem to be able to cook or prepare their 
accounts with anything like accuracy, or 
even common sense, because, although 
able to obtain a Vote from that House, 
they made it appear that they expended 
money which they did not possess. It 
was set forth, on page 49 of the Esti- 
mates, that the repayment of principal 
and interest of the loan advanced by the 
Public Works Commissioners was £413, 


Mr. Arthur O’ Connor 





| considered that such a mode of proce- 
| dure constituted one of the most ridicu- 


lous blots possible on the financial sys- 
tem of the country, and why the Go- 
vernment insisted on its perpetuation 
he was totally at a loss to understand. 
He would propose the reduction of the 
Vote by £738, unless he obtained some 
satisfactory reply from the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. J. HOLMS said, the Vote was 
one that was recommended by the Com- 
missioners on the subject of Harbours 
of Refuge in 1844; and, as had been 
pointed out by the hon. Member (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor), this year the amount 
of the deficiency to be made up in the 
case of the Harwich Commissioners was 
£738, which was a little more than was 
the case last year. If his hon. Friend 
would allow the Vote to pass without 
moving the Amendment he had in con- 
templation, he (Mr Holms) would make 
inquiry, and see whether he could not 
arrange to meet the view expressed by 
the hon. Gentleman as to wiping off the 
whole sum. 


Vote agreed to. 


(12.) £135,985, to complete the sum 
for Rates on Government Property. 
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(13.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

«That a sum,'notexceeding £7,500, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on fthe 31st 
day of March 1886, for the Contribution to- 
wards the Funds for the Establishmennt and 
Maintenance of,a Fire Brigade in the Metro- 
polis.”” 

Mr. CAUSTON said, that reference 
had been made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross), in a 
discussion that had taken place on a 
previous Vote, to the necessity that 
existed for making adequate provision 
for a Fire Brigade in connection with the 
British Museum and National Gallery ; 
and he should now like to ask Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government whether they were 
prepared to take any steps to insure that 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade should be 
rendered really efficient in regard to allthe 
purposes for which it might be required ? 
Speaking on behalf of those who had 
places of business in the City of London 
and in the Metropolis generally, he was 
bound to say that the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade at the present time was con- 
sidered to be in anything but an efficient 
state. It was a significant fact that in- 
surance rates had recently been very 
considerably increased in the Metropolis, 
the Insurance Companies stating that 
the ground on which this increase was 
deemed to be necessary was the inefficient 
state of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 
Not that he believed there was any cause 
for complaint as to the efficiency of the 
admittedly very gallant men composing 
the Brigade, who always did their work 
well; but he knew that there was an 
impression very generally prevalent in 
the Metropolis that the appliances at 
the disposal of the Fire Brigade were 
inadequate to the duties they were called 
upon to perform. Therefore, he hoped 
that Her Majesty’sGovernment, in bring- 
ing forward the Estimate as the public 
contribution towards the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade, would take care to see that 
the work towards which that sum was 
to be devoted was done in a thoroughly 
efficient manner ; otherwise it might one 
day be found that in consequence of a 
want of efficiency in the arrangements 
made for this important department of the 
Public Service some terrible conflagra- 
tion, of an unusually extensivecharacter, 
would take place. It should be remem- 
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bered that in consequence of the enor- 
mously increased value of Jand in the 
Metropolis the buildings erected at the 
present day were usually carried up to a 
much greater height than was the case 
in past times; and the result was that 
the appliances at the disposal of the Fire 
Brigade, which used to be sufficient, 
were now now found to be unequal to 
the work required. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the con- 
trol of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
was vested in the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and Her Majesty’s Government 
had no control over it whatever. The 
annual contribution of £10,000 was 
made in accordance with the Act of Par- 
liament. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
did not desire to extend the debate on 
this Vote; but as the question of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade had been 
raised he felt bound to bear his testi- 
mony to the efficiency of the chief officer 
of that fine body of men. He did not 
believe there was a more efficient officer 
in any service in the United Kingdom 
than Captain Shaw. He was very glad 
that he had had the opportunity afforded 
by this Vote of saying so much in testi- 
mony of the merits of that officer; but, 
at the same time, he must express his 
concurrence in the statement of the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Causton) that 
Captain Shaw had not an adequate force 
at his disposal. There were great public 
institutions which it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to preserve; and, therefore, if, 
in the opinion of Parliament, the powers 
at present possessed by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works were not sufficient, or 
so large as they ought to be, then they 
ought to have further powers given to 
them to enable them to carry out their 
work. 

Mr. GORST said, the statement made 
by the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) was not quite ac- 
curate. The Government were not bound 
by law to pay £10,000 a-year, but such 
sum as Parliament might grant, and the 
amount of the sum was entirely within 
the discretion of Parliament, which 
might grant or withhold it at its plea- 
sure. It followed, therefore, that Her 
Majesty’s Government were clearly en- 
titled to obtain from the Metropolitan 
Board of Works such information as 
might be necessary, in order to induce 
Parliament to grant the sum required, 
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and he could not accept the doctrine of 
the hon. Gentleman that the Government 
had no power in the matter. They had 
the great power of saying—‘‘ If you do 
not give us such and such information 
we will not vote the money.” Parlia- 
ment had the most absolute discretion in 
voting the su~.. 

Mr. MO!._OY said, he wished to 
know whether it was not the fact that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works alleged 
that the sum voted by Parliament was 
not enough to enable them to make the 
Fire Brigade thoroughly sufficient for 
the purpose for which it was required, 
and that they had already asked for 
double the sum now granted ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, a larger 
sum than £10,000 could not be voted 
without fresh legislation. If any change 
was to be made, fresh legislation, as had 
been pointed out by the right hon. 
Member for South-West Lancashire 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross), must be asked 
for. As the law stood at present, the 
maximum sum allowed was £10,000. 
As to the power of the Government to 
control the Board of Works, or to inter- 
fere in its internal management in re- 
ference to the Metropolitan Fire Bri- 
gade, he could only repeat what he had 
said before—that it seemed to him that 
Parliament had vested the control of the 
Fire Brigade in the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and that as the power had 
been given to them it ought to remain 
with them. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that, as he 
understood it, what the Government did 
was to ask the House of Commons to 
vote a sum not exceeding £10,000 to 
be expended on the responsibility of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. But did 
the Government ask the Metropolitan 
Board, or Captain Shaw, for any Report 
as to the special precautions taken for 
the protection of Government property ? 
Was the £10,000 really expended for 
the purpose of looking after Govern- 
ment property? Did Captain Shaw ever 
give any Report to the Government as 
to the special precautions taken on ac- 
count of, or in return for, the grant? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he could 
only re-echo the sentiments already ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Member for 
South-West Lancashire, and declare 
that the Government had entire confi- 
dence in Captain Shaw, and in his effi- 
cient management of the Fire Brigade. 


Mr. Gorst 
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He did not think there was a Fire Brigade 
in the world which was better conducted. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
had not answered his question. It was 
said that a Report had been made by 
Captain Shaw to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, setting forth that the sum 
allowed by Parliament was not sufficient 
for the purpose of affording ample pro- 
tection to the property of the Metropolis, 
Was that so, or not ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am not 
aware of any such Report. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, this opened up 
a very much wider question. ‘The hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Molloy) talked 
of protecting the property of the Metro- 
polis; but Parliament was not called upon 
to vote money to protect the Metropolis 
from fire—it only gave this sum for the 
purpose of protecting Government pro- 
perty. What the House of Commons 
had a right to ask was this—was the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade so conducted, 
and altogether so efficient, as to justify 
Parliament in being satisfied that the 
money was judiciously expended? He 
could not suppose for a moment that 
£10,000 was too small a sum for the 
purpose to which it was to be applied— 
he thought it was a very substantial 
contribution on the part of Parliament 
to the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. If 
there was any reasonable ground of 
complaint, that would be another affair. 
If the Committee had reason to believe 
that the Brigade was inefficiently ma- 
naged, they would expect that unless 
an improvement was made the Vote 
would be refused; but he did not anti- 
cipate that there was any such charge 
in the present case. He thought they 
might well assume the efficiency of the 
Brigade, though what he would like to 
see—and no doubt many hon. Members 
would agree with him—would be that 
the Brigade should be under the control 
of the Municipality, and therefore under 
the control of the ratepayers. But that 
was altogether a different matter to 
asking Parliament to give such a sum 
as would be necessary to make the Fire 
Brigade efficient for the Metropolis 
generally. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
no accusation was made, so far as he 
understood, against the administration 
of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. He 
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believed the Brigade was as perfect as it 
could be; but the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, in dealing with it, was limited 
by statute ; and the real question was, 
whether the Brigade had a sufficient 
number of men ; and whether the money 
spent was expended economically ? How- 
ever, both the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the Secretary of State had 
promised to look into the matter, to see 
whether it was necessary to enlarge the 
sted of the Metropolitan Board of 
orks. 

Mr. R. BIDDULPH MARTIN said, 
the question was whether the property 
at stake was sufficiently covered by what 
might be taken to be a premium? It 
could scarcely be supposed that the Go- 
vernment property could be insured for 
the sum paid. 

Mr. CAUSTON said he had never, 
for one moment, wished to convey the 
idea that Captain Shaw and the firemen 
were not efficient. All he had said was 
that the Brigade had not sufficient 
appliances at their disposal to enable 
them to discharge their duties properly, 
and that was a most serious matter. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
understood the Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department to say that, 
in regard to legislation or re-arrange- 
ment, this was part of the general ques- 
tion of Local Government for the Metro- 
polis, and that they must wait until that 
general question was settled before any 
change could be made. Now, that was 
always the answer to any criticisms upon 
these matters. On the other hand, when 
it was proposed to introduce a Bill for 
the Local Government of the Metropolis, 
it was always said—*‘ Oh, that cannot 
be done now; there are too many other 
subjects before us.’”’ The grievances of 
Londoners, therefore, were constantly 
relegated to the Ides of March. But 
things could not always remain in this 
position, and the inhabitants of the Me- 
tropolis would have to find some remedy 
for themselves within a measurable dis- 
tance of time. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he must 
take exception to the statement that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works did not 
represent the Metropolis. That was a 
matter of opinion. He did not agree 
with the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands), for he thought the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works probably—and 
certainly on a question of this kind— 
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represented the Metropolis as well as 
any other constitution could represent 
it. He had been very glad to hear the 
high testimony borne to Captain Shaw 
by those who had practical knowledge 
of the subject. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had been 
exceedingly glad to hear the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Mr. H. H. Fowler) say not a 
generous, but a just word on behalf 
of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. He 
had also been very glad indeed that the 
right hon. Member for South- West Lan- 
cashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had said 
the same thing, and that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Colchester (Mr. Causton) had 
explained away what he had said. He 
(Mr. Warton) knew something of the 
Fire Brigade, and he did not fear to 
say that they had alwaysdischarged their 
duty nobly and well. He would defy 
any Member of the Government, or any 
cheeseparing economist, to find the least 
fault with the officers of the Fire Bri- 
gade. Not only had they always dis- 
charged their duties well, but it was 
within the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment that they had themselves taken 
every additional precaution that they 
possibly cculd take to guard against 
accidents under such circumstances as 
might arise. A more gallant body of 
men did not exist. It had pained him 
to the heart to hear the observations 
made, in a spirit of grudging economy, 
over the expenditure of this paltry sum 
of £10,000—a sum the amount of which 
was fixed 20 years ago, when the value 
of property was not what it was now. 
However, he had the consolation of re- 
flecting that the observations he com- 
plained of had been made by persons 
who knew nothing at all about the 
matter. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought they 
need not discuss the Vote at any great 
length, because the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had 
told them that though they had to vote 
the money there was no Department of 
the Government which had any right to 
interfere with its expenditure, or to 
make any inquiry into it; it was simply 
so much of a sop to the ratepayers of 
the Metropolis. He did not think the 
reason given by the hon. Member for 
Colchester (Mr. Causton) why the rate 
of premium should be increased in this 
country was the reai one. The real 
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reason was, not because the fire offices 
were unfortunate, but because persons 
made fraudulent claims, and got more 
payment than they were entitled to. 
The result was that fire insurance was 
unprofitable, and the Insurance Com- 
panies were bound to raise the general 
rates in order to recoup themselves for 
the loss on that part of their business. 
But the present Vote in favour of the 
Metropolis involved a real injustice to 
other parts of the Kingdom, for London 
obtained £10,000 a-year towards fire in- 
surance, aad no other part of the country 
had any similar grant. There was a 
good deal of Government property else- 
where than in London, and there was 
not the least argument in favour of 
giving grants to London which was not 
equally strong for giving grants to other 
places. He thought the only proper 
way of settling this question was to 
strike off this grant altogether, and then, 
if it should be considered desirable at 
some future time to give grants by way 
of fire insurance towards the Fire Bri- 
gades of different parts of the country 
in proportion to the amount of Govern- 
ment property in each particular locality, 
it would be legitimate to do so. But 
the money should not be given unless 
some Government Department had power 
to interfere with and criticize the con- 
duct of the body to whom the money 
was given. In the present case no 
interference was allowed by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works over their fire 
department ; and for that reason, as well 
as for the reason that the Vote was only 
intended for a limited part of the King- 
dom, he should divide the Committee 
against the Vote, even though all the 
gay Members might vote against 
im. 

Mr. CALLAN said, there were Go- 
vernment Offices in Dublin. There were 
the Custom House, the Castle, and other 
places, and probably the Castle required 
the aid not only of the Fire Brigade, but 
of the waterworks. He did not know 
whether any contribution was made by 
the State to the fund forthe Fire Brigade 
in Dublin. He took it for granted that 
this Vote of £10,000 was given mainly 
for the protection of Government Offices ; 
and as there were a large number of 
such Offices in Dublin he wished to know 
whether any contribution was made to 
the Corporation Fire Brigade Fund for 
that City? If no contribution was made 
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to Dublin as well as to London, he 
should be against the Vote; but if the 
two cities were treated in a similar man- 
ner he should vote for it. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
the present grant was made not so much 
in return for security from fire as in 
compensation to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works for the loss occasioned by so 
large a part of the area of the Metro- 
polis being occupied by Public Offices, 
instead of by ratepaying houses. 

Mr. GORST said, he wished to know 
how the Dublin Fire Brigade was main- 
tained ? He was informed that it was 
maintained out of the general Corpo- 
ration rates of the Oity; and, if so, he 
wished to know whether, under the last 
Vote agreed to by the Committee—the 
Vote for a contribution for rates on Go- 
vernment property in Great Britain and 
Ireland—any sum of money was given 
to the Dublin Corporation in respect of 
the Government property in Dublin? 

Mr. HIBBERI said, there was a con- 
tribution made to the rates of Dublin on 
account of Government property, and in 
the case of the Metropolis this charge in 
respect of the Fire Brigade was made 
in place of rates which would otherwise 
be paid if the contribution were made in 
the same way in the two cases. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
would point out that the previous Vote 
showed that in England the Government 
paid rates to a very large amount on 
various descriptions of property, in- 
cluding Customs, Post Office, criminal 
lunatic asylums, prisons, public build- 
ings, Law Courts, Parks, and War Office 
property. Did not the War Depart- 
ment, for instance, pay rates to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works? 

Mr. HIBBERT: No—not for this 
particular purpose. 

Mr. GRAY thought the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Hibbert) was rather mislead- 
ing the Committee when he conveyed 
the impression that in Dublin and other 
places contributions were given in lieu 
of rates for this particular purpose. He 
(Mr. Gray) was strongly of opinion that 
the contribution was given in Dublin 
before the Fire Brigade was initiated ; 
but, in any case, it did not amount to 
anything approaching the sum that 
would have to be paid if the Govern- 
ment property were rated. It was, 
therefore, not right to say that the con- 
tribution in lieu of rates was given for 
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Fire Brigade purposes in every place ex- 
cept London. In London the Fire 
Brigade was maintained partly by rates, 
partly by an enforced contribution from 
the insurance offices, and partly by this 
Parliamentary Grant; and it was, there- 
fore, a completely exceptional case, and 
it would be better to justify it on excep- 
tional grounds rather than endeavour 
to show that it stood on all fours with 
other cases. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that in Dublin 
the Fire Brigade was kept up out of 
either the borough or the City rates, 
and was part of the ordinary expenditure 
of the City. The Government properly 
made a contribution in place of rates, 
and therefore the Government did pay 
in Dublin—in the form of that contri- 
bution—a sum towardsthe Fire Brigade 
which it did not pay in the Metropolis 
except in the form of this particular 
Vote. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he wished to 
know whether the Government property 
within the area guarded by the Fire 
Brigade of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works did not pay some contribution to 
the rates; and, consequently, whether 
the Government property within that 
area was not in the same position as 
Government property in Dublin, on 
account of which no contribution was 
made from the Imperial Exchequer to- 
wards the Fire Brigade? The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Hibbert) did not do well in con- 
veying, however unintentionally, an 
erroneous impression to the Committee. 
The question of contributions in aid of 
local rates was a very important ques- 
tion, which would have to be gone into 
very fully. It would have been better 
if the hon. Gentleman had based his 
position on the exceptional circumstances 
of the government of the City of Lon- 
don, and of those portions of the Me- 
tropolis which were guarded by the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade, instead of 
trying to produce an erroneous impres- 
sion upon the Committee. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had no very 
high opinion of the suggestion which 
had been made—that the powers of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works should be 
reinforced by fresh legislation. He 
doubted very much whether any legis- 
lation on the subject would make mat- 
ters any better than they were at present. 
His own impression was that it would 
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only make them worse. The most desir- 
able thing was to make the Metropo- 
litan Board as efficient as possible for 
its duties, instead of bringing in some 
narrow Bill which would take a great 
deal of time to pass, and which would 
probably do a great deal more harm 
than good when it was passed. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 65 ; 
Noes 11: Majority 54. — (Div. List, 
No. 90.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIAN ATTACK ON 
THE AFGHANS AT PENJDEH. 
QUESTION. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: Per- 
haps it might be convenient to the 
House, and I am sure the country 
would like to know, whether the Go- 
vernment have any further explanation 
to offer, or any further statement to 
make, in addition to that which we heard 
in the early part of the evening, as to 
the Russian advance in Afghanistan ; 
whether they have received any further 
news from St. Petersburg or from Sir 
Peter Lumsden ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I had intended, 
either on the Motion to report Progress, 
or on the actual Report of the Resolu- 
tions with the Speaker in the Chair, to 
make a further communication to the 
House. Since I spoke at the commence- 
ment of the evening a telegram has been 
received from Sir Peter Lumsden, which 
conveys what I may call a qualification 
of one of the statements which he had 
made. The statement I made on the 
authority of Sir Peter Lumsden was— 
and it will beremembered by the House 
that Irepeated it twice—thatthe Afghans 
had not made any advance either before 
or after the telegram of the 17th of 
March. But Sir Peter Lumsden states 
to us in a later telegram that when the 
Russians immediately threatened an 
attack on the Afghan position by ad- 
vancing in force from Imaken to Ak 
Tapa, the Afghans threw out vedettes 
to their front and extended their pickets 
to Pul-i-Khisti, on the left bank of the 
Khushk, and gradually strengthened it, 
until, on the 30th the bulk of their force 
had been transferred across the river. 
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That is the qualification which he con- 
veys. He goes on to say that, in his 
opinion, that does not properly constitute 
an advance, but was the occupation of 
a more advantageous military position. 
But I presume he evidently considers 
that the question might be raised as to 
what did or did not constitute an 
advance; and he is desirious that the 
British Government should be placed in 
the possession of all the facts. I give 
the qualification to the House precisely 
as Sir Peter Lumsden has given it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


EGYPTIAN LOAN BILL.—[Bi11 122.] 
(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Hibbert.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) said, that after 
the conversation early in the evening, 
from which it was understood that the 
more serious debate should take place 
on the Motion that the Speaker do leave 
the Chair, he begged to move the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
after the conversation that took place at 
the commencement of the Sitting it was 
not his intention to take up the time of 
the House by making any lengthened 
remarks upon this matter. But he could 
not help protesting in the strongest way 
against taking the second reading of 
such an important measure as this on 
this particular day; because, by the 
ordinary practice and custom of the 
House, the day on which the House re- 
assembled after the Easter Recess was 
always supposed to be one on which no 
Business of any great importance was 
brought forward. It was all very well 
to say that it was necessary to proceed 
with the Bill as fast as possible; but 
surely the House of Commons had a 
right to express its opinion upon the 
matter. Judging from the character of 
the division which took place the other 
night it was quite clear there was a 
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large proportion of the people of the 
country who held very strong views upon 
the subject. No one could have spoken 
more strongly than the Prime Minister 
himself did, just 30 years ago, as to 
the danger of an agreement of this kind 
in giving opportunities to the Powers 
who joined in a guarantee of interfering 
politically in the country in respect of 
which the guarantee was ourselves. | Mr. 
GvapstToneE dissented.| The Prime Mi- 
nister shook his head; but, probably, 
before next Thursday, he would have an 
opportunity of reading again the speech 
he made in 1855, after he had referred 
to some of the precedents quoted the 
other night. It also appeared to be 
clear, from the attitude of the Govern- 
ment at the London Conference, that 
they, at that time, held the same views 
which the Prime Minister did in 1855— 
that it was one of their chief objects 
there should be no Joint Guarantee. He 
did not wish to enter into debate on this 
point now, but simply to enter his pro- 
test against the explanation given in 
regard to it by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the other day. He (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) was quite sure that anyone who 
read the Protocol must be struck with 
the idea that the Government felt at the 
time that document was drawn up that 
it was absolutely impossible to propose 
to Parliament an International Guaran- 
tee. If anything else were wanted to 
establish the view which he (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) took, and which he 
held very strongly, it was the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the Wednesday 
afternoon that he announced the result 
of the negotiations with the Powers. 
The right hon. Gentleman then stated 
that the Government did not object to 
an International Guarantee, provided 
there was an understanding, a promise, 
or an arrangement, or something or 
other, he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) would 
not quarrel about words, that it should 
not lead to anything like {nternational 
interference in Egyptian affairs ; and it 
was perfectly clear, from the cheers 
which followed the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that the House 
took it as an assurance that the Govern- 
ment had provided ample security 
against any such interference. But 
when the Agreement itself appeared 
there was a feeling of universal dis- 
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satisfaction and disappointment, because 
it was found that no such securities 
existed. All these, however, were 
matters for serious debate on a future 
occasion ; but he could not help, on the 
second reading, making this protest. 
He was not one of those who cared to 
ut off until going into Committee the 
rebate upon the principle of a Bill. He 
believed the feeling of the country was 
against the arrangement which had 
been made ; indeed, anyone who referred 
to the speeches of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site in debate on the Resolution upon 
which the Bill was founded would find 
that they were against the proposal of 
the Government, though the votes of 
hon. Gentlemen were in favour of it. 
Having entered this protest against the 
second reading of the Bill, he would 
reserve any further observations until a 
later stage. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could not 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir R. Assheton Cross) on the 
rather peculiar course which he had 
pursued. The right hon. Gentleman 
began by saying he would not enter into 
a discussion after the arrangement that 
had been made at an earlier hour; but 
then he went on to make every state- 
ment and every allegation the most 
extreme, and the most extravagant, that 
he could possibly have adduced in the 
most elaborate argument. That was a 
course which was extremely inconve- 
nient. He (Mr. Gladstone) did not 
choose to follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man by doing what would be the proper 
counterpart to his speech — namely, 
making a series of contradictions to his 
series of propositions ; it was not a con- 
venient or usual way of conducting a 
debate of grave importance in this 
House. The Leader of the right hon. 
Gentleman having agreed to postpone 
the debate until the Motion that the 
Speaker do leave the Chair, the right 
hon. Gentleman now took the oppor- 
tunity of saying that that was an in- 
convenient practice, so that even the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) was not exempt from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s profuse and exube- 
rant criticism. The right hon. Gentle- 
man went back to a speech of his (Mr. 
Gladstone’s), which had nothing to do 
with the matter, made several years 
ago—a speech in which he referred to 
a case very unlike that of Egypt. The 
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reference simply illustrated the weak- 
ness of the right hon. Gentleman’s posi- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
tested against the measure of the Go- 
vernment, and he (Mr. Gladstone) pro- 
tested against the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. SOLATER-BOOTH said, he had 
no intention to prolong the discussion 
unduly ; but he thought one might very 
fairly, upon the second reading of the 
Bill, make one or two observations in 
the way of inquiry. The House was 
hurried—he might even say hustled— 
into passing the Resolution upon which 
the Bill was founded; and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer showed, by the remarks he 
made earlier in the evening, that he re- 
garded that Resolution as the vital and 
most important part of the whole pro- 
ceedings, so far as this House was con- 
cerned. But a good many things had 
happened since that Resolution was 
passed; and he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
thought the House might well ask 
whether those occurrences affected this 
country in any way, or altered the cir- 
cumstances under which this loan was 
proposed to be raised? Since the Reso- 
lution was passed in this House, the 
French Chamber had been seized of the 
measure, or one analogous to it; but it 
was now said that the debate upon it was 
to be adjourned till the 4th of May. A 
significant and important statement had 
also been made with regard to the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian share in the transaction. 
Hon. Members had learned by telegraph 
that the legislative sanction of Austria 
could not be granted until the autumn of 
the year. He supposed that there also 
the matter would be hung up and post- 
poned. If that were so, it was entirely 
contrary to the understanding upon 
which the Resolution was passed before 
Easter. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
must express his surprise, not about the 
anxiety of the Government to get this 
measure passed, but at the fact that they 
were now discussing the second reading 
of the Bill at all. He was in the House 
on the 30th of March, when the Re- 
solution of the Committee, on which 
the Bill purported to be founded, was 
brought up for Report. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer brought up the Resolution, and 
then, on the Motion that the House do 
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agree with the Committee in the said 
Resolution, and while the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) was 
addressing the House, an hon. Member 
moved that the House be counted. The 
House was counted out, and the Resolu- 
tion was never, as far as he recollected, 
adopted by the House at all. He was, 
therefore, very much surprised indeed to 
see that, in his Parliamentary Papers of 
the following day, the Resolution was 
given as passed, and that it was on the 
further question that leave be given to 
bring in the Bill the counting out took 
place. He referred to the newspapers, 
especially to Zhe Times, and there he 
found that his recollection was perfectly 
borne out—namely, that it was on the 
question that the House agree to the 
Resolution of the Committee that the 
count out took place. If his recollection 
was right, and if the report in The 
Times was correct, the Resolution never 
reached the stage which would admit of 
the House being called upon now to 
read this Bill a second time ; the report 
in The Times and his own recollection 
were entirely against the entry in the 
Votes and Proceedings. He did not 
think they had reached the second read- 
ing stage of the Bill at all. 

Tue CHANCELLORor ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) said, the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) thought 
that the Resolution upon which this 
Bill was founded was not passed on the 
30th of March. The hon. Gentleman 
was mistaken. The Resolution was 
passed ; he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) moved it, and it was passed. 
On the Motion for leave to bring in the 
Bill, the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South-West Lancashire (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) rose, and during his 
remarks the House was counted out. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Hants (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
had said that several things had oc- 
curred since the Resolution was passed 
on the 30th of March, and had asked 
what was to happen if the approval of 
the Convention was withheld by the 
French Chamber and the Austro-Hun- 
garian Legislature. As to the last 
point, he had no information; but as 
to the first, he might say that until the 
French Chamber assented to the Con- 
vention it would be impossible to raise 
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the loan. But by the passing by this 
House of the Resolution authorizing the 
loan, and approving of the Convention, 
the credit of the Egyptian Government 
would be sufficient to enable that Go. 
vernment to borrow the amount neces. 
sary to make the requisite payments in 
April without violating the Law of Li- 
quidation. It would not have been able 
to do that if the Resolution had been 
either postponed or rejected. 

Mr. RYLANDS asked if he was 
right in supposing that the right hon, 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said that until the French 
Chamber and the Austro-Hungarian 
House of Representatives had passed 
their respective measures in relation to 
the Convention, no steps would be taken 
to raise the money for which the House 
were now asked to pass this Bill ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) said, he was not 
prepared to give a detailed statement on 
the subject ; but it was clear that it 
would be impossible to raise the actual 
loan until the different Chambers had 
adopted their Acts. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked, whether 
the Correspondence between the Govern- 
ment and the house of Messrs. Roths- 
child would be laid before the House? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or true EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had better give Notice 
of his question. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had said the credit of 
the Egyptian Government would be 
sufficient to enable that Government 
to borrow the necessary money. Hon. 
Members were well aware of the means 
by which the money was to be obtained. 
Last year money was obtained as the 
result of correspondence between the 
Government and the house of Messrs. 
Rothschild. He wished to know whe- 
ther the Correspondence which had taken 
place on this occasion would be pro- 
duced? It would be remembered that 
the Correspondence which passed last 
year was laid before the House. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpgrs) : I wish the right 
hon. Gentleman would give Notice of 
the question. 

Mr. WARTON said, he did not in- 
tend to follow the right hon. Gentleman 
| the Member for South-West Lancashire 
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(Sir R. Assheton Cross) in his observa- 
tions with regard to the nature of the 
Bill, because he had no wish to incur 
the anger of the Prime Minister. He 
thought it his duty, however, to say a 
word in respect to the way in which 
the Bill had been hurried through the 
House. The hon. Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) was under 
the impression that the Resolution which 
ave rise to the Bill was not passed on 
the 30th of March. He (Mr. Warton) 
was quite willing to accept the state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the Resolution was passed, and 
that it was on the Motion for leave to 
bring in the Bill that the count out took 
place. He was not a little surprised, 
however, that very early the next day, 
Tuesday, when scarcely any hon. Mem- 
bers were present, and certainly before 
any of the Leaders of the Conservative 
Party had come down to the House, the 
noble Lord the Member for Flintshire 
(Lord Richard Grosvenor) should, with 
that agility and dexterity for which he 
was famous, walk up to the Chair, and 
move quietly that leave be given to 
bring in the Bill. The thing was done 
in a second of time, and the day ap- 
pointed for the second reading. ({ Lord 
RicuarpD Grosvenor dissented.| The 
noble Lord might shake his head; but 
he certainly did the thing very skilfully. 
He (Mr. Warton) protested against to- 
day being fixed for the second reading 
of such an important Bill as the present. 
It had always been understood that the 
day on which the House re-assembled 
after the Easter Recess was one upon 
which they did not enter upon any very 
important Business. He hoped that the 
future stages of the Bill would not be 
taken as quickly as the previous stages. 
To-night, the second reading had been 
moved by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer without a 
word of explanation. That, in itself, 
was hardly respectful to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross), a 
distinguished Member of the Conserva- 
tive Party, who had evinced consider- 
able interest in the measure. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he would like to ask what was the exact 
position they were in with regard to the 
proposed loan? It appeared to him that 
if they were to allow the Bill to be read 
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ought to be clearly defined. It was 
generally believed that the loan would 
be a joint one; but, as a matter of fact, 
Austro-Hungary had not yet given its 
assent, the French Chamber had post- 
poned the consideration of the matter, 
and it was needless to point out that 
Russia was, to say the least, placed in 
a very delicate position with regard tu 
ourselves in the guaranteeing of this 
loan. Before the House agreed to the 
second reading of the Bill, they ought 
to receive some information from the 
Government as to whether it was to be 
understood that the guarantee was really 
a joint and several one, and as to what 
position the English Government would 
be placed in in regard to the loan in the 
event of the joint and several guarantee 
failing. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to re- 
mark that he also was present on the 
30th of March, when the Egyptian Loan 
Vote was reached. He remembered 
perfectly the Motion upon which the 
House was counted out. He was quite 
at a loss to understand the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. If leave had been 
given to bring in the Bill, it would have 
been necessary to state who were pre- 
pared to bring in the Bill, and certainly 
no such statement was made. 

TaztOHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): I said there 
were two Motions—one agreeing to the 
Resolution, and the other for leave to 
bring in the Bill. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he was 
surprised that no Member of the Go- 
vernment had given any answer to the 
very pertinent question of his hon. 
Friend behind him (Baron Henry De 
Worms). He (Mr. R. N. Fowler) did 
not wish to anticipate by any remarks 
the discussion upon the question which 
would come forward on Thursday next ; 
but he must point out that they were 
practically the guarantors of the loan, 
and, therefore, he could not conceive 
what advantage there could be in taking 
the guarantee of other countries. If 
Egypt could not repay the money, Eng- 
land, as a rich country, would be able to 
do; and assuming that Egypt was unable 
to redeem the loan—the possibility of 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
intimated—England would, no doubt, 
have todo it. In view of the circum- 
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sponsibility upon ourselves, it seemed 
to him that the taking of other guaran- 
tees could only have the effect of in- 
volving the country in difficulties for no 
reason whatever. His object in rising 
was to express the hope that some Mem- 
ber of the Government — perhaps the 
right hon. Baronet the President of the 
Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke), or the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs— 
would return an answer to the question 
of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he 
thought they were a little anticipating 
the discussion of the question which 
would take place next Thursday, on the 
Motion “‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair ;’’ but he would offer one or 
two remarks to the House. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. R. N. Fowler) 
appeared to him to be a little incon- 
sistent with himself on the present oc- 
casion; because he was one of those 
who protested against the Convention 
on the ground that it involved the joint 
and several guarantees of Foreign 
Powers. Now, he seemed to be com- 

laining that this guarantee might not 
a effective, and that in that case this 
country would be solely responsible—an 
den which he had supposed the hon. 
Member and his Friends had in view. In 
reply to the hon. Member for Greenwich 
(Baron Henry De Worms), he thought 
that the answer which he expected had 
been anticipated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who had, in his (Mr. Chamberlain’s) 
opinion, put clearly before the House 
the position in which they stood with 
regard to this matter. The Convention 
which the House was asked to agree to 
was a Convention for a Joint Guarantee 
of this loan; that Convention had to be 
confirmed by the Resolutions of the Par- 
liaments of those countries which had 
Parliamentary institutions; and it was, 
of course, but reasonable for the Go- 
vernment to wait a proper time in order 
to allow those Parliaments to be con- 
sulted. In the meantime, no embarrass- 
ment could arise; because, on the faith 
of the Resolution of the House, the 
Egyptian Government could utilize its 
own credit at once. The hon. Member 
had put forward the supposition that, 
this matter having been referred to the 
several Parliaments, one or more of 
them shouid refuse to confirm the Agree- 
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ment which this Government had made, 
and had asked what would then happen; 
but that was one of those hypothetical 
questions to which he did not think the 
Government ought to be called upon to 
say anything in reply. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR rose to 
ask Mr. Speaker whether leave could 
be obtained to introduce a Bill of a 
public character without Notice being 
placed upon the Paper? Since the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had stated, with perfect cor- 
rectness, that leave had been given to 
introduce the Bill on the 31st March, 
the day after that on which the House 
was counted out, he had looked into the 
Votes and Proceedings, and found that 
in the time occupied by Private Busi- 
ness, without there being any Notice 
upon the Notice Paper, or in the Orders 
of the Day, upon the Motion of someone, 
the question had been put from the 
Chair that leave be given to bring in the 
Bill. He asked whether it would not 
be in accordance with the Orders and 
established practice of the House of 
Commons that, when leave was ap- 
plied for to bring in a Public Bill, 
there should be a Notice on the Notice 
Paper; whether it was in accordance 
with the usual custom to move for 
leave without Notice, and at an unusual 
time ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The course indi- 
cated by the hon. Gentleman is in Order. 
The Bill was brought in in accordance 
with a Resolution previously agreed to. 
Under those circumstances, no Notice 
was necessary. The Bill was based on 
a Resolution passed, and was brought 
in in accordance with the usual prac- 
tice. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, that the fact 
that other Powers might retire from the 
arrangement altogether changed the 
aspect of the question. The Bill did 
not say that England was to repay 
the money borrowed by Egypt; but 
assuming that, as would probably be 
the case, two or three Powers retired, 
would the country be satisfied with 
having to pay £4,000,000 or £5,000,000 
for this purpose ? 

Mr. TOMLINSON drew attention to 
the fact that the Bill only empowered 
the Government to join in a guarantee 
with the other Powers named in Article 
VII. of the Protocol, and in accordance 
with the Articles of the Protocol set out 
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in the Schedule. He referred to the 
fact that by a note attached to the 
Articles, but not forming one of them, 
the Russian Government had limited 
the share in the guarantee. He thought 
that consideration ought to be given to 
the question whether the Bill as framed 
would empower the Government to par- 
ticipate in a guarantee to which all the 
Powers named did not join on terms of 
equality. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 


MOTIONS. 


—0——_— 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hoxms, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade, under “‘ The General Pier and Har- 
bour Act, 1861,” relating to Cattewater, Dingle, 
Lee-on-the-Solent, North Sunderland, Ply- 
mouth, Saint Leonards, Saint Monance, and 
Southbourne, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Horims and Mr. CoaMBERLAIN. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 123.] 


OYSTER AND MUSSEL FISHERIES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hows, Bill to confirm an 
Order made by the Board of Trade, under 
“The Sea Fisheries Act, 1868,’ relating to Poole, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Horms and 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 124.] 


EAST INDIA (UNCLAIMED STOCKS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Kynaston Cross, Bill for 
making provision for the transfer to the Secre- 
tary of State in Council of India of Unclaimed 
India Stock and Dividends, and for amending 
the East Indian Railway Company Purchase 
Act,1879,and the East Indian Railway(Redemp- 
tion of Annuities) Act, 1881; and for other 
purposes, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 





Kynaston Cross and Mr. Hisnerr. 


INDUSTRIES (IRELAND). 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. | 
Motion made, and Question proposed, | 

‘That the Select Committee on Indus- | 
tries (Ireland) do consist of Twenty-one | 
Members.” —(Sir Eardley Wilmot.) 
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Mr. JOHN REDMOND said, he rose 
to move, as an Amendment, ‘‘ That the 
Committee consist of Twenty-three Mem- 
bers.” He regretted that no Member 
of the Government was present, because 
he believed Irish Members on those 
Benches had been treated rather badly 
with reference to the nomination of this 
Committee; and for that he thought the 
hon. Baronet who moved its appoint- 
ment (Sir Eardley Wilmot) was himself 
somewhat to be blamed. This was a 
proposal to deal with Irish matters; 
and how was the Committee to be con- 
stituted? There were nominated 10 
English and Scotch Members, the re- 
mainder being Irish Members, who, 
however, were not selected fairly from 
amongst Irish Parties in the House. 
For instance, there were only four 
Members representing the opinions held 
by hon. Gentlemen on those Benches, 
while there were no less than seven Irish 
Members who represented the Whig and 
Tory factions. He ventured to peal 
to the Government not to have any 
wrangling over this matter; but to con- 
sent to the appvintment of a Committee 
of 23 instead of 21. In the event of the 
Amendment being agreed to, he should 
propose that his hon. Friends (Mr. Mol- 
loy and Mr. Kenny) be Members of the 
Committee. He and his hon. Friends 
felt it their duty to take up a determined 
attitude with reference to this question, 
with the object of their views obtaining 
full and fair representation on the Com- 
mittee. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘‘ Twenty-one,” in order to insert 
the words ‘‘Twenty-three,”—(Mr John 
Redmond, )—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘Twenty-one’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 
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MINUTES. ]—Surrity—considered in Committee 
— Resolutions [April 9] reported. 

Pustic Bitts— First Reading—East India (Un- 
claimed Stocks) * [125]. 

Committee—Parliamentary Elections (Redistri- 
bution) (re-comm) [49]—R.P. [Eleventh Night}; 


Local Authorities (Expenses of Conferences) | J 


[88]—n.P. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o——_— 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND)—CLOGHER HEAD, CO. LOUTH. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, With refer. 
ence to the project for the erection of a 
pier at Clogher Head, county Louth, for 
sheltering tishing boats and coasters, the 
request for survey in which case was 
made so long ago as the 2lst January 
1884; and the plans and specifications 
in respect of which were forwarded by 
the Board of Works to the Fishery Piers 
and Harbours Commissioners on the 
25th April 1884; whether the Fishery 
Piers and Harbours Commission offi- 
cially intimated in February last, that 
they would be prepared to recommend 
a free grant of three-fourths of the 
amount (£17,000) estimated bythe Board 
of Works, namely, £12,750, if the re- 
maining fourth, £4,250, were made up 
by the locality; whether, accordingly, 
a subscription of over £700 has been 
publicly made, and presentments, duly 
fiated, one from the Grand Jury of the 
county of the town of Drogheda for 
£700, and one from the Grand Jury of 
the county of Louth for £4,000, were 
lodged with the Fishery Piers and Har- 
bours Commission at the beginning of 
March; and, whether, the conditions 
prescribed by the Commission having 
been thus complied with, the Commis- 
sion have furnished to the Board of 
Works their final recommendation, and 
how soon the construction of the pier 
will be commenced ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The statements in 
the Question are substantially correct ; 
but the Fishery Piers and Harbours 
Commissioners have not yet definitely 
recommended the case. That Commis- 
sion is not in my Department; but I un- 
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derstand that the reason of the delay is 
the very proper one that they are en- 
gaged in elaborating a scheme for the 
complete allotment of the funds at their 
disposal ? 
meni NOLAN: With reference to 
the answer of the hon. Gentleman, may 
I be allowed to say a word ? The simple 
reason of the delay is that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland stopped communi- 
cation with the Treasury on the sub- 
ject. 
Mr. SEXTON: I beg to give Notice 
that I will put a Question to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland with reference to 
the statement of the hon. Gentleman. 


FRANCE AND CHINA—THE HOSTILI- 
TIES— RIGHT OF SEARCH FOR CON. 
TRABAND OF WAR. 


Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD (for 
Sir Trevor Lawrence) asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the French claim the right to 
search for contraband of war neutral 
vessels bound to Hong Kong, which is 
British territory; if so, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have conceded 
this right ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
A claim of this nature has been advanced, 
but has not been admitted by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, who are in com- 
munication with the Law Officers of the 
Crown. 


FRANCE AND CHINA—THE TREATY OF 
PEACE—CONTRABAND OF 
WAR—RICE. 

Mx. GOURLEY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
it is correct that a Treaty of Peace has 
been arranged between France and 
China, and that one of the stipulations 
is the maintenance of the declaration 
making rice (food) contraband of war; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment contemplate promoting an Inter- 
national Conference for the purpose of 
defining ‘‘ Contraband of War,” and an 
extension of the policy laid down in the 
Treaty of Paris (1856), and as then ad- 
vocated by the Government of the United 
States ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Government have not 
been officially informed that such a 
Treaty has been concluded; but they 
have reason to believe that the state- 
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ments which have appeared to that 
effect are correct. But they have no 
information as to any such stipulation 
as that referred to by the hon. Member. 
I am not aware that there is any inten- 
tion of promoting a conference for the 
purpose indicated by the hon. Member. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the noble Lord 
whether it was not a fact that it had 
been stated in the French journals that 
a Treaty had been concluded which re- 
cognized rice as contraband of war ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I saw what purported to be an account 
of such a Treaty, and there was a state- 
ment in regard to rice; but, as I have 
said, we have no official information on 
that subject at all. 


NAVY—PROTECTION OF THE BLACK 
SEA AND BALTIC. 


Mr. NORWOOD asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If he will state what 
provision, if any, is being made for the 
protection of British commerce in the 
Black Sea and Baltic ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY: The sub- 
ject of this Question has engaged and is 
engaging the anxious attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government; but it would not 
be consistent with the public interest to 
reply to the Question. 

Mr. NORWOOD: Is the hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that the navigation of the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azov has re- 
opened; that there are 200 British 
steamers there; and that the Lower 
Baltic has also resumed business? This 
is a matter of great pressure and im- 
portance. 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: I have 
already told my hon. Friend that the 
subject has engaged and is engaging 
the anxious attention of the Admiralty. 


ARMY—EXTRA WORK—THE ROYAL 
ARSENAL, WOOLWICH. 


Mr. BOORD asked the Surveyor Ge- 
neral of the Ordnance, Whether it is a 
fact that the men and boys employed at 
the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich have 
been working overtime for many months, 
and that they now are, and for some 
time past have been, working fifteen 
hours a day, Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday often included ; and, if so, whe- 
ther, in view of the large number of 
mechanics at present idle, such pressure 
could not be relieved by the employment 
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of additional hands; and, whether it is 
intended to remove any of the work at 
present executed at the Royal Arsenal 
at Woolwich to the Arms and Ammuni- 
tion Factory at Birmingham, which has 
been recently purchased by the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. BRAND: During the recent 
pressure at the Royal Arsenal, men and 
boys have been employed extra time and 
occasionally on Saturday afternoon, and 
even on Sundays, in order to enable the 
urgent needs of the Public Service to be 
met. The requirements in such cases 
could not have been provided for in an- 
other way, or to take on extra hands. 
There is no intention of removing work 
at present executed in Woolwich Ar- 
senal to the Arms and Ammunition 
Factory at Birmingham, which has 
been recently purchased by the Go- 
vernment. 


NAVY—MERCHANT STEAMERS AS 
TRANSPORT CRUISERS. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If he will be good 
enough to inform the House of the 
names, tonnage, coal endurance, speed, 
and terms upon which the Government 
have engaged the America, Oregon, and 
other merchant steamers as transport 
cruisers ; whether they are intended to 
be utilised as ordinary transports, un- 
armoured cruisers, or in both services ; 
if they are to be manned by seamen of 
the Coastguard and Naval Reserves ; 
if he will state the calibre, description, 
and penetrating power of the guns with 
which they are to be fitted; and, whe- 
ther the decks and machinery are to be 
protected with shell-proof sheathing ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: I regret 
that I am obliged to give the same an- 
swer to this as to a previous Question. 
I cannot, consistently with the interest 
of the Public Service, give any reply. 

Mr. GOURLEY: I would like to ask, 
whether it is not already well known 
that the Admiralty have hired a certain 
number of vessels at specified rates for 
six months ? 


{No reply. | 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS — IMPORTATION FROM GER. 
MANY—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 
Mr. BIRKBEOK asked theChancellor 

of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whether 
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the restrictions on the importation of 
live animals from the ports of Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Geestemiinde have been 
withdrawn ; and, if so, whether Ger- 
many has been declared free from foot 
and mouth disease ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Order pro- 
hibiting importation from the three 
ports has been revoked in consequence 
of the cessation of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in Hamburg, and of the measures 
which the German Government have 
taken to prevent the exportation of ani- 
mals from any district in which foot- 
and-mouth disease exists. It is not 
necessary that a country from which 
animals are admitted for slaughter 
should be absolutely free from foot-and- 
mouth disease. All that is required is 
that the circumstances are such as to 
afford reasonable security against the 
importation therefrom of animals af- 
fected with foot-and-mouth disease. 

Mr. BIRKBECK asked what steps the 
Government had taken to obtain official 
information as to the prevalence at pre- 
sent of foot-and-mouth disease through- 
out Germany ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: As regards the 
recent prevalence, we are in possession 
of the German Returns; and as regards 
the prevalence at the moment, I stated 
to the House a littie while ago that all 
our Consuls throughout Germany are 
directed to communicate with the Go- 
vernment by telegraph as soon as there 
is a new outbreak, and since that Order 
was issued there have only been three 
such communications from the whole of 
Germany. 


Egypt— Seizure of the 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOTLAND) 
—KIRKINTILLOCH SCHOOL BOARD. 
Dr. CAMERON asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a complaint that the School Board 
authorities of Kirkintilloch have refused 
to sanction the erection of a polling 
station at Lenzie, a populous place con- 
taining a large number of persons en- 
titled to vote at the approaching School 
Board Election ; and, whether, if it be 
true that the polling station at which 
Lenzie voters will have to vote is two 
miles distant from Lenzie, he will exert 
his influence with the local authorities 
to prevent those electors who wish to 
record their votes from being put to so 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: The School Board 
of Kirkintilloch have notified to us 
that they propose to have an addi- 
tional polling station at Lenzie, and the 
Department has sanctioned the arrange- 
ment. 


‘* Bosphore Egyptien.” 


TRADE AND COMMERCE — CHINESE 
DUTIES ON TEA — THE “LI-KIN 
DUES.” 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is the fact, as currently 
stated, that the Chinese Government 
has imposed an additional tax of three 
and a-half taels per cent., or other 
amount, on tea, under the name of 
‘¢ Li-kin dues ?” 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
No such information has been received ; 
but Lord Granville has caused inquiry 
to be made by telegraph on the subject, 
and I will communicate with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. 


EGYPT—SEIZURE OF THE “ BOSPHORE 
EGYPTIEN.” 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Home Government was 
consulted by the local authorities at 
Cairo before the suppression of Zhe Bos- 
phore Egyptten was carried into effect ; 
and, whether he can indicate the article 
or articles published in that paper on 
which the act of suppression was 
grounded ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Yes, Sir. The Egyptian Government 
informed us that, in view of the excited 
state of public opinion, they consider 
that the publication of Zhe Bosphore 
Egyptien, of whose conduct they had 
long had reason to complain, should no 
longer be allowed, and that they intended 
to take steps to stop it. As the editor 
of a foreign newspaper has a remedy at 
law in Egypt, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment saw no reason to interfere with 
the action of the Egyptian Government 
in this matter. The articles on which 
the suppression was grounded have not 
been communicated to Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Mr. O’KELLY: Will the noble Lord 
state whether the reason why this journal 
was suppressed was not that it some- 
times told the truth ? 





much avoidable inconvenience ? 
Mr. Birkbeck 


[No reply. } 
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EGYPT (AFFAIRS OF THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GORDON’S MISSION. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If his attention has 
been called to the following passages in 
a book just published, on authority, in- 
tituled Charles George Gordon. A Sketch, 
by the Rev. Mr. Barnes :— 


Page 73. ‘“‘ He (Gordon) saw certain of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, and it was decided that he 
should proceed to the Soudan as the represen- 
tative of the British Government, but in no 
way responsible to the Khedive. His Mission 
was to superintend the evacuation of the 
Soudan ;”’ 

Page 75. “At Cairo Gordon’s functions 
were greatly extended. He accepted from the 
Khedive the office of Governor General of the 
Soudan, and, in the firman conferring on him 
this appointment, he was instructed not only to 
effect the evacuation of the Soudan, but to take 
the necessary steps for establishing an organised 
Government in the different provinces of the 
Soudan, for the maintenance of order, and the 
cessation of all disasters and incitement to 
revolt ;’’ 
if these extracts correctly represent what 
took place both in London and in Cairo, 
and if the instructions of the Khedive 
were at variance with those of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; if it is true that, 
in his diaries, General Gordon states 
that there were serious differences be- 
tween himself and Colonel Stewart, the 
latter having repeatedly and strongly 
urged that, by remaining in Khartoum, 
they could do no good whatever, but 
might cause much bloodshed; and, if 
any confirmation has been received of 
the intelligence that it was an emissary 
of Zebehr who betrayed Khartoum and 
murdered General Gordon ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Question of 
my right hon. Friend imposes on me 
rather a difficult duty—namely, to an- 
swer various Questions which I am 
afraid I cannot undertake to do in a 
way satisfactory to my right hon. Friend. 
But I may tell him that I have not seen 
this work of Mr. Barnes until to-day, 
and I have not had an opportunity of 
making myself thoroughly acquainted 
with its contents. I have reason to be- 
lieve, however, that Mr. Barnes is a 
gentleman of character, and was on 
terms of friendship with the late General 
Gordon. My right hon. Friend says that 
Mr. Barnes said that General Gordon 
was in no way responsible to the Khe- 
dive ; but in that I think he is certainly 
mistaken. General Gordon left this 
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country on a mission of a comparatively 
humble nature intrusted to him by Her 
Majesty’s Government—namely, to in- 
quire into the best means of evacuating 
the Soudan—and that mission was in- 
trusted to him by the Government in 
answer to the request of the Egyptian 
Government for an officer for that pur- 
pose. Subsequently the object of that 
mission was enlarged with the privity, 
and undoubtedly underthe responsibility, 
of Her Majesty’s Government; but the 
principal enlargement that took place 
was the conferring on General Gordon 
the office of Governor General of the 
Soudan. That, of course, was done by 
the Egyptian Government, and General 
Gordon could not be exempt from re- 
sponsibility to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in respect of what he did in that 
capacity. In Lord Granville’s original 
instructions to him he was told that he 
was to consider himself authorized and 
instructed to perform such other duties 
—those duties beyond the function of 
inquiry—as the Egyptian Government 
might desire to intrust to him. My 
right hon. Friend refers to a Firman 
issued by the Khedive of Egypt em- 
powering General Gordon to act in the 
capacity of Governor General of the 
Soudan; and he quotes an extract 
which states that in this Firman General 
Gordon 

‘Was instructed not only to effect the 
evacuation of the Soudan, but to take the ne- 
cessary steps for establishing an organized 
Government in the different provinces of the 
Soudan.” 
I cannot say that that is a totally in- 
correct quotation; but it certainly con- 
veys an entirely different effect to my 
mind from that which we considered to 
be due to the Firman, and which I still 
consider to be due to it, after having 
referred to it again. The Firman is to 
be found in a despatch at pages 27 and 
28 of No. 12 of the Egyptian Papers of 
last year, and I would recommend my 
right hon. Friend to refer to the original 
documents. What I understood the Fir- 
man to say is this—that after the eva- 
cuation of the country General Gordon 
was to take steps much like those de- 
scribed by Mr. Barnes. The evacuation 
of the country meant the withdrawal of 
all material means. Therefore, undoubt- 
edly, I understood, and still understand, 
that the instructions meant that by 
amicable correspondence General Gor- 
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don was to give effect to the plan he 
had described—namely, to invite the 
local Sultans to resume the exercise of 
those powers which they and their fa- 
milies before them had exercised in the 
Soudan previous to the Egyptian inva- 
sion. I do not, therefore, consider that 
the extracts quoted in the Question do 
represent with perfect accuracy what 
took place. I would not say that the 
instructions of the Khedive were at 
variance with those of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; but, so far as I know, they 
certainly went beyond those which Ge- 
neral Gordon had received from Her 
Majesty’s Government. But Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government recognized them, 
and accordingly became responsible for 
them. My right hon. Friend asks me 
whether there were serious differences 
between General Gordon and Oolonel 
Stewart, the latter having repeatedly 
and strongly urged that by remaining 
in Khartoum they could do no good 
whatever, but might cause much blood- 
shed ; and whether these statements are 
to be found in General Gordon’s diaries ? 
I should doubt that there were serious 
differences ; but I would rather not an- 
swer Questions about the diaries of Ge- 
neral Gordon for two reasons. In the 
first place, I have seen nothing, except 
the last of these six volumes; and, in 
the second place, the question with re- 
gard to the publication of these diaries 
is one on which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment feel a peculiar delicacy. It is very 
much in the hands of Sir Henry Gordon, 
and no ultimate decision has as yet been 
arrived at. I would not, therefore, wish 
at the present time to refer to those 
diaries. The last paragraph of the 
Question of my right hon. Friend 
asks— 

“Tf any confirmation has been received of 
the intelligence that it was an emissary of Zebehr 
who betrayed Khartoum and murdered General 
Gordon?” 

We have no intelligence to that effect. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked whether it was 
not true that in some instances where 
the people had restored their local Sul- 
tans, as at Berber, General Gordon sent 
down his steamers and bombarded their 
town ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had not, to his 
knowledge, received any such intelli- 
gence. Perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
could give Notice of the Question. 


Mr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN) 
—THE CAMEL CORPS. 


GeneraL ALEXANDER (for Gene- 
ral Owen Wittiams) asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether, con- 
sidering the fact that no official 
Returns of the condition of the Camel 
Corps have been received of later date 
than Ist February, and that as this 
Corps is composed of picked men from 
the various corps d’élite, and therefore 
it must be considered as the flower of 
the Army, he will telegraph for an im- 
mediate report of the precise condition 
of this Corps at the present time, pri- 
vate reports representing it as most de- 
plorable ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I have telegraphed to the Nile for par- 
ticulars of the condition of the Camel 
Corps. The following is the reply I 
have received :— 

‘*Camel Corps now in summer quarters ; 
Lights at Shabadood, 19 officers, 290 non-com- 
missioned officers and men effective ; no serious 
case in hospital; exact number unknown, and 
no telegraph. Guards at Dongola, 19 officers, 
295 men effective—six sick; Heavies at Hafir, 
21 officers, 261 men effective—no sick. Men 
could not be in better condition. Corps in bad 
condition in the sense that men are dismounted. 
They are intended to be so for the present.” 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIAN ATTACK ON 
THE AFGHANS AT PENJDEH. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to ask the Prime Minister, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have any 
further communication to make to the 
House in regard to the state of affairs 
on the Afghan Frontier ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My reply will be 
very brief, taking up the matter where 
I left it yesterday, when I said that we 
had made references to St. Petersburg, 
with a view to obtaining explanations of 
the facts and whatever else might follow 
from the Russian Government, but that 
there had not been time to receive any 
reply. The reply was received in the 
course of yesterday evening, and was to 
the effect, as might not unnaturally be 
expected, that the Russian Government 
had already called on General Komaroff 
to give explanations of his conduct. 
The use of the word ‘already’’ may 
be subject to a certain ambiguity ; but 
I am inclined to construe it as meaning 
that he had been called upon to give 
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explanations before Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton entered into communication with M. 
de Giers. M. deGiers at the same time 
repeated his statement that the Russian 
troops did not occupy Penjdeh, but re- 
tired to their former positions. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Can 
the right hon. Gentleman say how long 
it will probably take for the Russian 
Government to receive explanations from 
General Komaroff? It must take a con- 
siderable time. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not think 
we are in possession of precise informa- 
tion on that point. We are instructed 
by a British officer that from the point 
to which he supposes the Russian tele- 
graph to have reached would be 120 
miles; and he estimates that two days’ 
express travelling would effect commu- 
nication with General Komaroff one 


way. 

SrrSTAFFORDNORTHOOTE: May 
I ask whether there has been any com- 
munication between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the Viceroy of India; and 
is the Prime Minister aware whether 
there has been any communication be- 
tween the Viceroy and the Ameer on this 
subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It was stated 
yesterday that the first news had reached 
Rawul Pindi, where the Viceroy was; 
but I have not learnt that there has 
been any communication yet from the 
Viceroy on the subject, and, therefore, 
I am not in a position to answer the 
Question. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
shall put the Question on Monday. 

Mr. O’K ELLY asked, whether, when 
the Afghan troops passed the River 
Khushk, they did not place themselves 
between the main body of the Russian 
troops and the advanced post of the 
Russians at Pul-i-Khisti ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE asked for Notice 
of the Question. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked if 
the Government had any more precise 
information as to what was the former 
position of the Russian Forces to which 
they were now said, according to one 
account, to have retired ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think we have 
given to the House all the information 
we possess. I feel with my hon. Friend 
that it is in the first place incomplete, 
and, in the second place, not perfectly 
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steps to obtain more consecutive and 
complete information. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE : Has 
there been any more recent communi- 
cation from Sir Peter Lumsden ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No; not from 
Sir Peter Lumsden. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— 79 —— 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (REDIS- 
TRIBUTION) (re-committed) BILL.—[Bi11 49. ] 
(Mr. Gladstone, The Marquess of Hartington 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Attorney General, 
The Lord Advocate, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman.) 


COMMITTEE. | Progress 25th March.]} 
| ELEVENTH NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
FIFTH SCHEDULE. 


ConTENTs AND BounDARIES OF Boroveus 
WITH ALTERED BoUNDARIES. 


Amendment again proposed, 
In page 24, at end, to add the words,— 

“ Dublin ; The present Parliamentary bo- 
rough of Dublin. 

The township of Rathmines. 

The township of Kilmainham. 

The township of Drumcondra, 
Clonliffe, and Glasnevin. 

The township of Clontarf. 

The townland of Grangegorman 
South, the townland of Cabragh, 
and so much of the townland of 
Grangegorman Middle as lies 
south of the road leading from 
Phibsborough to Cabragh, and 
so much of the said townland as 
lies south of Faussagh Lane, 
and east of Quarry Lane, all in 
the parish of Grangegorman, 
barony of Coolock, and county 
of Dublin. 

The townland of Dolphinsbarn, 
in the parish of St. James, ba- 
rony of Uppercross, and county 
of Dublin. 

The townlands of Terenure, Kim- 
mage, Rathfarnham, and New- 
town Little, all in the parish of 
Rathfarnham, barony of Rath- 
down, and county of Dublin. 


The townlands of Rathmines 
Great, Kathmines Little, Far- 
ranboley, Churchtown Lower, 
Friarland, Roebuck, and Trim- 
lestown, or Owenstown, all in 
the parish of Taney, barony of 
Rathdown, and county of Dub- 
lin. 





[Eleventh Night.) 
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* Dublin , The townlands of Simmonscourt, 
Annefield, and Priesthouse, all 
in the parish of Donnybrook, 
barony of Rathdown, and county 

| of Dublin.’’ 

—(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘that those 
words be there added.” 


Me. HEALY said, he hoped that in 
the interval of a fortnight which had 
taken place since this matter was under 
discussion there might be a better dis- 
position evinced on the part of the Go- 
vernment to accept the proposal of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton). He wished to impress upon 
the Committee that in the Amendment 
now before them his hon. Friend had 
asked for nothing whatever in the na- 
ture of a concession. No demand was 
made for an additional Member; but 
the simple proposition was that an ex- 
tension of boundaries should be given 
for the borough, which the number of 
Members allocated by the Bill to the 
City of Dublin would have to represent. 
It was proposed by the Bill that Dublin 
should in future have four Members; 
and his hon. Friend asked that the ter- 
ritory, in which those four Members 
were to have jurisdiction in the shape 
of representation, should be extended so 
as to take in certain districts which 
really, to all intents and purposes, be- 
longed to the City of Dublin proper. 
He could not, for the life of him, under- 
stand why the Government should resist 
this very reasonable demand with the 
arena they had hitherto maintained. 

e (Mr. Healy) had taken the trouble 
to go through the Bill in order to ascer- 
tain what had been the amount of ex- 
tension of boundaries given to various 
other cities in England, Scotland, and 
Treland. He found that in England 
the Government had extended the boun- 
daries to no less than 38 towns; in 
Scotland the boundaries had been ex- 
tended in 9 cases; but in Ireland the 
Bill only extended the boundary of one 
borough—namely, the borough of Bel- 
fast. In accordance with the arrange- 
ment entered into with Lord Salisbury, 
Belfast was to possess two more Mem- 
bers, and in order to justify this addition 
to the representation the boundaries had 
been enlarged. Now, if the boundaries 
of Dublin had been extended in the 
same way as in other cities in England 
and in Scotland, or as in Belfast, it 


{COMMONS} 
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would have been entitled to five Mem- 
bers, and perhaps to six. At the present 
moment Dublin had a larger number of 
population per Member than any other 
town in the United Kingdom. Each 
Member represented a population of 
68,000, whereas the general average 
was only from 55,000 to 60,000. The 
Irish Members had given up in despair 
all hope of obtaining an additional 
Member for Dublin. It appeared to be 
quite impossible that they would be able 
to obtain that concession ; but he could 
not understand what on earth could be 
the reason which actuated the Govern- 
ment in endeavouring to prevent the 
Committee from allowing them to have, 
for Parliamentary purposes, the exten- 
sion they claimed, presuming that the 
original number of Members allotted to 
Dublin by the Bill—namely, four, was 
still to be retained. The answer which 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) and the Postmaster 
General (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had made 
to the claim of Dublin was that if it got 
this extension of boundaries it would be 
necessary, upon logical grounds, to allot 
five Members to the city. Now, he 
ventured to say that there was very little 
logic in the Bill at all. It was not a 
logical Bill in any respect, and one ad- 
ditional departure from the principles 
of logic would not impair the value of 
the measure. Asa matter of fact, it was 
not on the grounds of logic that the 
Government objected to this proposition; 
but what really animated the opposition 
of the Government was a totally dif- 
ferent reason—namely, that they were 
afraid if they agreed to it they would 
have to meet the opposition of the Tory 
Party, not only in the townships around 
Dublin, but in the House itself. He would 
like to address himself for one moment 
to the Tory Party in that House, simply 
in order to assure them that by no possi- 
bility, whatever the fate of this Amend- 
ment might be, would they succeed in 
returning a Member either for the county 
or the City of Dublin. He was pre- 
pared to pledge his credit to the fact 
that although Dublin had been jerry- 
mandered in order to give to the Tory 
Party two seats—one in the city, and 
one in the county—they had not the 
ghost of a chance of returning one. 
Therefore, he did not see what difference 
it could make to them, either as prac- 
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tical statesmen, or as capable citizens, 
seeing that it was impossible for them 
to secure the return of a Representative. 
No doubt, the boundaries of the city had 
been manipulated by Mr. Peers White 
and the Boundary Commissioners in 
such a way that it was hoped that some 
advantage would be given to the Tory 
Party ; but he was perfectly convinced 
that the Tory Party had no chance what- 
ever of returning a single candidate in 
this district. Then what difference could 
it make to anybody if the Committee 
consented to make the boundaries what 
they ought to be according to common 
sense, seeing that they could not obtain 
the advantage which the jerrymandering 
of the boundaries was intend.d to give 
to them? He would make a suggestion 
to the Government—namely that they 
should insert a date in the Bill up to 
which the proposed boundaries for Dub- 
lin should prevail, and that then, if it 
were found that the Tory Party were 
unable to carry either of the two seats 
for the county, or of the four seats for 
the borough, they should return to the 
plain principles of common sense, and 
fix the boundaries which Nature and 
geographical position pointed out. He 
would ask the right hon. Baronet the 
President of the Local Government 
Board to say that the existing boun- 
daries provided for the City of Dub- 
lin should come to an end after — 
say, five years, or two General Elec- 
tions ; and then, if the Tory Party could 
show that they had been able tu return 
a single Tory, either for the city or the 
county, let things remain as they were ; 
but if not, let them substitute a boun- 
dary scheme that was dictated by com- 
mon sense. Do not let them have a 
cast-iron arrangement like this staring 
them in the face. It was a matter of 
extreme importance to the people of 
Dublin that they should not have their 
wards unnecessarily broken up. It was 
something horrible to contemplate that 
Dublin should be the only city in the 
Kingdom which should have its wards 
broken up and made “pie” of, as a 
printer would say, for the purposes of jury 
lists and registration. He repeated that 


he was quite prepared to accept a provi- 
sional arrangement ; and if, at the end of 
five years, it could not be found that the 
Tory Party had succeeded in returning 
a Representative in consequence of the 
jerrymandering which had taken place, 
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let things remain as they were; but if 
not, let them give the boundaries which 
common sense and propriety dictated. 
In 38 English cities and in nine Scotch 
towns they had given an extension to 
the existing boundaries, having regard 
to the urban area. In only one instance 
had that been done in Ireland, and, 
curiously enough, it was in the case of 
Belfast. He thought the people of Dub- 
lin had very good reason to complain of 
the invidious way in which they had 
been treated as contrasted with the way 
in which the people of Belfast had been 
treated. Belfast had an existing popu- 
lation of 208,000, which would only 
entitle it to two Members, or perhaps 
to three; but something like 14,000 
persons had been added to the popula- 
tion of the borough from the counties 
of Antrim and Down. They had been 
dragged in ruthlessly, in spite of their 
own protestations, for many of them were 
engaged in rural pursuits, especially 
in the case of those who weretaken 
from the county of Down. They were, 
however, notwithstanding their remon- 
strances, dragged in bodily in order to 
please Lord Salisbury, and to give the 
Tory Party an additional Member for 
Belfast. ‘That having been done in the 
ease of Belfast, in what position did 
Dublin stand by the extensions which 
had been made? Belfast was to have a 
population of 222,000 and four Mem- 
bers. The population of Dublin was 
already 273,000, or more than 50,000 
above that of Belfast after the extension 
of its boundaries had been carried out, 
and yet, under the present Bill, it was 
only to receive the same number of 
Members. Now, that appeared to him 
to be an exceedingly invidious and un- 
fair arrangement. It was an arrange- 
ment by which the citizens of Dublin 
were treated with gross unfairness in 
more respects than one, not only in 
regard to the refusal to allocate an addi- 
tional Member, but also in regard to 
the fact that no additional Member was 
to be given for the excess of population 
already existing in the present boun- 
daries. Dublin was certainly entitled 
to more than four Members with the 
existing population; but how much more 
would it have been entitled to additional 
representation if the boundaries recom- 
mended by the Exham Commission had 
been agreed to. It must be remem- 
bered that that was a Commission which 
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had been appointed by the late Govern- 
ment at the time when the Duke of 
Marlborough was Lord Lieutenant, that 
it sat for a considerable time, and that 
it was presided over by an able lawyer, 
who certainly could not be accused of 
having popular proclivities. In addi- 
tion, the President of the Commission 
was checked by other Commissioners of 
still less popular proclivities; and yet 
those gentlemen unanimously recom- 
mended the inclusion in the boundaries 
of Dublin of the outlying townships. 
Upon that recommendation the Govern- 
ment had not deemed it right to act; 
and, therefore, the only conclusion that 
could be arrived at was that the recom- 
mendations of the Exham Commission 
had been adopted in the case of Belfast 
and refused in the case of Dublin, sim- 
ply in order to give the Tory Party a 
fancy and bolstered-up representation 
which in good faith it was not genuinely 
entitled to. This arrangement, of course, 
was the offspring of the secret compact 
and most unfair arrangement between 
the two Front Benches, who seemed to 
have put their heads together in order 
to square off the Bill as Representatives 
of the Tory Party on the one side, and 
of the Liberal Party on the other. No 
disposition had been manifested to con- 
sult the wishes of the people of Dublin ; 
and what Lord Salisbury appeared to 
have laid down was, that four Members 
should be given to Belfast to counter- 
balance the return of four Nationalists 
in Dublin. Oertainly, such an arrange- 
ment was not in accordance with the 
——- of logic which the right hon. 

aronet the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board appeared to advocate 
in other cases. He (Mr. Healy) thought 
the Irish Members were entitled to know 
from the right hon. Baronet why he was 
anxious to enlarge the boundaries in the 
one case and restrict them in the other. 
At the present moment the residents of 
the township of Rathmines were, to all 
intents and purposes, part of the popu- 
lation of the City of Dublin; and he 
should be glad to learn what defence 
could be made by the Irish Law Officers 
of the Crown of an arrangement by 
which the two votes now enjoyed by the 
people of Rathmines were to be con- 
tinued, while the people of Dublin were 
only to enjoy one? A person living in 
Rathmines and possessing a dwelling- 
house there had only to cross a canal in 
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order to get into Dublin proper, just as 
a man crossed the bridge from Southwark 
to get into the Strand; but by crossing 
that small canal the resident of Rath- 
mines obtained possession of a second 
vote for his business premises, being in 
the enjoyment of one already for his 
residence—that was to say, that by 
crossing a small stream of water a resi- 
dent of Rathmines blossomed into a 
full-blown, double-breasted voter, with 
one vote for his residence and a second 
vote for the place in which he carried on 
his trade or business. Why should it 
be the fact that a man residing in a par- 
ticular part of Dublin called Rathmines 
was entitled to two votes? What was 
the case with regard to the township 
of Pembroke? By some arrangement, 
which he had never been able to under- 
stand, Pembroke, for Parliamentary 
purposes, was within the City of Dub- 
lin; while, for municipal purposes, it 
was without the City of Dublin. The 
township was in precisely the same 
position as Rathmines, but having been 
included in the Parliamentary boundary 
of Dublin, the people of Pembroke 
would not have two votes, while those 
of Rathmines would. What logic was 
there in that? He should be glad to 
learn upon what principle of logic the 
people of Rathmines were to enjoy two 
votes and the people of Pembroke not? 
In order to be logical the Government, 
if they insisted on keeping Rathmines 
in the county, as the Bill proposed, 
should cut off the right to a county vote 
because the people residing there pos- 
sessed a vote already for their business 
premises in the City of Dublin. A man 
might have a shop at a street corner 
and his residence next door, and because 
one happened to be in the county and 
the other in the city he enjoyed the privi- 
lege of two votes. Such an arrange- 
ment appeared to him to be a most 
extraordinary and unfortunate one. The 
Corporation of Dublin had put forward 
a scheme dealing with the boundaries 
of the city. He did not know what 
fault the Government had to find with 
the scheme of the Corporation ; but he 
knew that the moment a proposal was 
made by the Emergency Society in re- 
gard to the county it was adopted by 
the Commissioners, the proposal being 
one that involved the paring off of a 
small portion of the county. When the 
Corporation of Dublin brought forward 
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their scheme it was not only rejected, 
but rejected with contumely. Why had 
the Corporation of Dublin been treated 
with derision and contempt in the mat- 
ter, and why had the recommendations 
of the Emergency Society—an asso- 
ciation instituted in order to prop up 
bankrupt landlords, and provide them 
with bailiffs for serving writs—been 
conciliated in every step? It was most 
extraordinary that the Corporation of 
Dublin should have been flouted, while 
the contemptible organization of land- 
lords had their scheme accepted. He 
was himself present when the Emer- 
gency scheme was handed in. The 
agents of the Emergency Society, un- 
supported by a single argument, simply 
handed in a map, and at the sight of 
that map the Boundary Commissioners 
jumped at their proposal, and accepted 
it. In the course of the discussions 
upon the Bill, the Tyneside area, with 
which he was personally very well ac- 
quainted, and some of the areas about 
London had been mentioned. But the 
reason why those areas had been ex- 
ceptionably dealt with was obvious— 
namely, that in all those cases the coun- 
ties had had an additional number of 
Members allotted to them. For instance, 
eight or nine Members were given to 
Northumberland by the Bill; and, 
therefore, there was no injustice in 
grouping together the Tyneside popu- 
lations, and forming them into a division 
in the way the Bill provided. In the 
same way Middlesex would have half-a- 
score of Members, if not more, under 
the Bill. Therefore, there was nothing 
incongruous in grouping together small 
portions of the county area in which the 
houses were clustered together. But the 
county of Dublin was only to have two 
Members; and he challenged the Go- 
vernment to point out, on any of the 
maps they had issued, any case which 
stood on all fours or would compare in 
any way with what had been done in 
regard to that county. He had assured 
the House that no jerrymandering of 
the boundaries would secure the return 
of a Tory candidate; and, under those 
circumstances, why should not the City 
of Dublin have the benefit of geometry 
and symmetry in the matter? It was 
upon that ground that he appealed to 
the right hon. Baronet to make the 
scheme for Dublin a provisional scheme, 
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which must stand for the borough for 
another generation. Let a provision be 
inserted in the Bill to provide that— 
say, until the year 1890, the present 
provision should remain in operation, 
and that it should then be subjected to 
revision. He could not understand the 
object of continuing this abortion in 
the schene as it now stood. It might be 
asked, ‘‘Why did the Irish Members desire 
this change?” He thought the fact that 
they asked for it was a sufficient evi- 
dence of their bona fides. They were not 
seeking for any political advantage, be- 
cause the political effect would be the 
same under all circumstances. Then, if 
there could be no political result from 
the change, he intreated the Govern- 
ment to allow a provision to be inserted 
in the Bill, by which the plan now pro- 
posed would not be allowed to have per- 
manent effect. A strong objection was 
entertained against breaking up the 
wards of Dublin, and adding very 
largely to the expense and trouble of 
the Revising Barrister. Moreover, what 
was of still more importance, greater 
symmetry would be carried out in connec- 
tion with the Parliamentary divisions of 
the City of Dublin, if the proposal of 
his hon. Friend were adopted. Any- 
body who was acquainted with the City 
of Dublin—he did not know whether 
the right Baronet was acquainted with 
it himself—would be aware that Mount- 
joy Square was proposed to be placed 
in the same Parliamentary district as 
Ringsend, so that the swells of Mountjoy 
Square—Her Majesty’s Judges and the 
aristocracy of Dublin—and the people 
who sold cockles in Ringsend would be 
required to vote in the same district. A 
grosser absurdity could not be imagined. 
It had been done in the hope of insuring 
the return of a Tory candidate; but in 
whatever way they manipulated the con- 
stituency that result was hopeless. There 
existed throughout the city an over- 
whelming mass of Nationalist opinion 
that would completely swamp the Tory 
Party notwithstanding the jerrymander- 
ing which had been resorted to. Why, 
then, continue this absurdity and per- 
petuate it, knowing that it was impos- 
sible for the Tory Party in Dublin to 
secure a representation of their par- 
ticular views in that House? He thought 
it was a disgrace to the deliberations of 
Parliament that the House of Commons 
should be told that two Gentlemen, how- 
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ever distinguished, had come to an ar- 
rangement, and that, therefore, in the 
face of that arrangement, common-sense 
principles were not to prevail. He 
asked the Committee to import some- 
thing of a deliberative character into 
the consideration of the Bill, and not to 
discuss things that were absolutely cut 
and dried. It would really appear that 
the Committee was engaged in carrying 
on a pantomime or farce, night after 
night, in pursuance of an iron-bound 
compact. Let them have something like 
a real discussion upon the merits of the 
proposals contained in the Bill without 
reference to any previous bargain. He 
hoped that, at any rate, the Govern- 
ment would consent to the boundaries 
laid down in the Bill being continued 
for four or five years only, especially 
when it was demonstrated that the 
Tory Party could obtain no benefit from 
them. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
rose out of courtesy to the hon. and 
learned Member who had just spoken 
(Mr. Healy); but the question had been 
fully discussed on a former occasion, and 
having himself already expressed his 
opinions upon it he would not now detain 
the Oommittee by repeating them. He 
only followed the hon. and learned 
Member out of courtesy, and not that 
he had anything fresh to say. He would 
not, however, follow the hon. and learned 
Member into the discussion of a ques- 
tion which would arise upon Schedules 
6 and 7. He anticipated that there 
would be a full discussion upon Schedule 
6, on the point which had been raised 
by the hon. and learned Member, and 
he would not enter into it now upon 
the present Schedule. Nor would he 
attempt to anticipate what he would 
have to say upon Schedules 6 and 7 by 
any reference to that part of the subject 
at the present moment. The hon. and 
learned Member had stated that there 
were 38 boroughs in England and nine 
boroughs in Scotland which had had 
their boundaries extended. In the 
latter case the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber made up nine by counting the ex- 
tension of existing groups. He was 
quite justified in doing so; but it wasa 
very small matter indeed, and the ex- 
tensions were only made for the pur- 
pose of bringing the Parliamentary 
boroughs up to the municipal limits. 
In regard to the 38 English boroughs, 
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the boundaries had, in almost every case, 
been extended to the municipal limits, 
In Ireland, by the Act of 1868, a gene- 
ral provision was made in regard to ex- 
tending the borough boundaries up to 
the municipal limits, which had not 
been the case in England. The hon. 
and learned Member suggested that a 
provisional arrangement might be made 
in the case of Dublin. He (Sir Charies 
W. Dilke) was not aware of any case 
in which a constituency had been pro- 
visionally created for a given number of 
years, on the expiration of which it was 
to come to an end, and he did not think 
that would be at all a convenient or satis- 
factory arrangement, or one which he 
could recommend to the Committee. 
At the same time, he was quite ready to 
give the hon. and learned Member his 
personal assurance that he should be dis- 
posed to support a measure for the ex- 
tension of the boundaries of the City of 
Dublin, for municipal purposes, to a 
reasonable degree, and he should also 
be inclined to favour a subsequent ex- 
tension of the Parliamentary boundaries 
to the municipal limits. The hon. and 
learned Member had complained of per- 
sons living outside the boundaries of the 
city, in a township divided only by a 
canal, having two votes, whereas per- 
sons who lived in the city had only one. 
No doubt, that was an anomaly; but 
anomalies existed in regard to the Eng- 
lish boroughs, and applied with a greater 
or less degree tothe large towns through- 
out the United Kingdom. 

Mr. HEALY said, that it did not 
apply to the same extent. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
anomaly existed to a startling extent 
even in the Metropolis, and he had 
mentioned it in a previous discussion in 
connection with his own borough. In 
that case there was not even a division 
by a canal, but the one part of the dis- 
trict was absolutely undistinguishable 
from the other. There was no distinc- 
tion whatever to the eye, not even to the 
extent of that which existed in the case 
of Rathmines. There was simply a con- 
tinuation of streets, and it was an 
anomaly which existed in the case of 
nearly all the large cities in the United 
Kingdom, and was not in any way 
peculiar to the City of Dublin. He 
certainly did not like these distinctions ; 
but it had been found impossible to 
avoid them altogether. 
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Mr. HEALY said, he wished to put 
a question to the right hon. Baronet in 
regard toa matter of detail which might 
easily be remedied under the Bill. At 
the present time, the whole expense of 
preparing the registration lists was 
thrown upon the municipality of the 
borough proper; while the people of 
Pembroke and the people of Blackrock, 
who were included within the Parlia- 
mentary borough, but were not within 
the municipal limits, were not required 
to contribute towards it at all. Asa 
matter of fact, they did not pay 
1d. towards the expense. Some time 
ago a lawsuit took place in which the 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Walker) was counsel. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman was, therefore, per- 
fectly acquainted with the matter. The 
lawsuit to which he referred was brought 
on in 1880, when the Corporation was 
represented before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man; and that Court decided that they 
had no power to make the Grand Jury 
present, for the expense of the registra- 
tion of voters, any part of the Parlia- 
mentary borough that was situated in 
the townships of Pembroke and Blaek- 
rock. The Government would easily 
get at the facts of the case if they would 
consult their own Law Officer. He (Mr. 
Healy) thought it was not unreasonable 
to ask that the area of Pembroke and 
Blackrock should be charged with the 
expenses incurred within those districts 
for Parliamentary purposes. It would 
be a matter of satisfaction to the citizens 
of Dublin to find that in future the 
expense which was now entirely borne 
by the city would be thrown in proper 
proportion upon the districts he had 
mentioned, which hitherto had contrived 
to evade any contribution. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that if the hon. and learned Member 
was right in his facts—and he (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) had no doubt the 
hon. Member was—he would be glad to 
consider the question, if the hon. and 
learned Member would kindly aid him 
by putting his statement in writing. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to express his 
willingness to consider the question of 
the payment of expenses in connection 
with Pembroke and Blackrock being 
thrown upon the Corporation of Dublin. 
If the right hon. Baronet desired to 
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ascertain facts precisely, he would find 
them in a printed pamphlet issued by 
the City of Dublin in reference to the 
proposal to extend the boundaries of the 
city in this case. It was an undoubted 
fact that at present all the expenses 
were thrown upon the Corporation of 
Dublin. Pembroke was part of the 
Parliamentary borough of Dublin; but 
it was independently registered for Par- 
liamentary purposes, and no portion of 
the expense of the Parliamentary regis- 
ter was borne by that township. That 
was undoubiedly an anomaly, and he 
thought the City of Dublin was very 
hardly treated under the Bill. Within 
the last two days an illustrious Person, 
who was now visiting Ireland, had de- 
livered a speech in reply to an address, 
in which he spoke in terms of the 
highest praise of the public and private 
enterprize of the citizensof Dublin. He 
(Mr. Sexton) thought it was very stran 

that while the Heir to the Throne should 
be speaking to the citizens of Dublin in 
such terms, that city should be singled 
out for exceptionally harsh treatment 
under the present Bill. He was afraid, 
however, that the Government, in refer- 
ence to the City of Dublin, were in the 
position of marionettes, and that the 
string was pulled by the man behind 
the screen—Lord Salisbury. They had 
heard before now that Lord Salisbury 
had already told the Tories that their 
position under the Bill would depend 
upon the spirit in which the Boundary 
Commissioners performed their duties ; 
and, unquestionably, the way in which 
the City of Dublin had been treated was 
a remarkable and conclusive indication 
of the spirit in which the Boundary Com- 
missioners had acted in Ireland. In 
every instance the people who were most 
interested had been required to give 
way. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that wherever there had been an exten- 
sion of boundaries in England there had 
first been an extension of municipal 
boundaries. No doubt, in England and 
Scotland, wherever a municipal exten- 
sion had been sought it had been 
granted, and the Parliamentary boun- 
dary had gone with it; while in several 
eases the Parliamentary boundary had 
even been carried beyond the municipal 
boundaries. ‘Thousands and tens of 
vbousands of persons had in certain towns 
been added in areas which had been 
previously outside the municipal boun- 
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daries. Broadly speaking, that had gene- 
rally been the case; and, whether the 
boundaries were made co-extensive with 
the municipal boundaries or not, the 
Bill provided that in the case of Eng- 
land and Scotland the Parliamentary 
boundary of every important borough 
should coincide with the actual area of 
the borough. 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
was not so in the case of Glasgow. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would admit 
that the case of Glasgow was a singular 
and a single exception. In every other 
case the desired extension had been 
made, and why had it not been made in 
Glasgow? As a matter of fact, it had 
been made partially, and many thou- 
sands of people had been added by the 
Bill. Indeed, almost as many people 
had been added to the Parliamentary 
borough of Glasgow as he proposed to 
add to the City’of Dublin. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the number was much fewer in propor- 
tion, and very few compared with the 
number left out. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought that 
a population of some 25,000 had been 
added to the borough of Glasgow. The 
claim made in the City of Dublin was 
for an addition of 40,¢00. The Go- 
vernment had added 25,000 to Glasgow, 
and refused to do more, but for a reason 
altogether different from that which was 
assigned in this case. The citizens of 
Glasgow asked to;have 200,000 added. 
That increase involved an enormous ex- 
tension, and if it had been granted to 
the citizens of Glasgow the effect would 
have been not only to upset the pro- 
posals of the Bill in regard tothe num- 
ber of Members to be given to Glasgow, 
but also to upset the proposals of the 
Bill as to the number of Members to be 
given to the counties of Renfrew and 
Lanark. The reason why the Govern- 
ment had refused an application was, 
that it would involve a complete disturb- 
ance and an upheaval of the proposals 
of the Bill in regard to the rural consti- 
tuencies. The case was notoriously 
different in Dublin, because, as his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy) had pointed 
out, whether they got an extension of 
the boundaries of the City of Dublin or 
not, the county of Dublin, which was 
the only county concerned, would still 
be entitled to its two Members, and no 
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request was made for any increase in 
the number of Members at all. What 
were the facts of the case in regard to 
Glasgow? The granting of a fuller 
extension would have completely altered 
the number of Members for Glasgow, 
Renfrew, and Lanark; whereas, if the 
Government granted the request now 
made to them by the Irish Members, it 
would not make the slighest difference 
either in the representation of the city 
or of the county of Dublin. Admitting 
that exception, he emphasized his former 
assertion—that over the whole area of 
England and Scotland there was not an 
important city left by the Bill with a 
Parliamentary boundary more limited 
than the actual area of the city as it 
met the eye. He (Mr. Sexton) entirely 
supported the statement of his hon. and 
learned Friend that this Amendment 
had not been moved for any political 
“pe wero The City of Dublin was to 

ave four Members, and the County of 
Dublin two, and he did not think there 
was any man in Dublin who was able 
to speak with positive certainty as to 
the political effect of the change. His 
own opinion was that the National 
Party would certainly return five out of 
the six—in all probability the whole 
six ; and it could not be urged that the 
acceptance of the Amendment would 
affect the question either in one way or 
the other. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) was 
quite as skilful in evading arguments 
as in advancing them, and he had not 
touched at all upon the question of the 
relative position of the townships of 
Pembroke and Rathmines in regard to 
the City of Dublin. They lay side 
by side ; they were equally dis- 
tant; they both touched the Parlia- 
mentary borough along the whole line 
of the inner boundary ; they were about 
equal in size; and the only difference 
was that Pembroke was a good deal 
more rural in its composition than Rath- 
mines. It was occupied chiefly by the 
owners of detached villas which had ex- 
tensive grounds around them. They 
were occupied by the mercantile and 
Official class who had made money 
enough in Dublin to enable them to 
have’ their villas outside, and if any 
township ought to be placed within the 
county, and not in the city, that town- 
ship was Pembroke. But the township 
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of Pembroke was in the city already, 
while the township of Rathmines, com- 
osed as it was of streets undistinguish- 
able from those of the city, and com- 
posed of streets joined in one continuous 
line with the streets of the city, was 
placed in the county. Reason was 
baffled in the effort to discover any 
cause for placing the township of Rath- 
mines outside the city and the township 
of Pembroke within it. It was an in- 
dication of the way in which the spirit 
enjoined upon the Boundary Commis- 
sioners by Lord Salisbury had been 
manifested ; and after this extraordinary 
effort of audacity so far as the Commis- 
sioners were concerned, he thought the 
least thing that could be done for Mr 
Peers White was to make him a Judge. 
The right hon. Baronet said he would 
have no objection to favour the intro- 
duction of a Bill for the extension of the 
municipal boundaries of Dublin, and 
that when the municipal boundaries of 
Dublin had once been extended, he 
would then favourably consider a 
proposition for making the Parlia- 
mentary boundaries coincide with 
those of the municipality. The Com- 
mittee would expect no less than that 
from the right hon. Baronet. The 
right hon. Baronet had repeatedly 
pressed against him (Mr. Sexton), upon 
this and previous Amendments, the 
argument that wherever Parliamentary 
boundaries had been extended in Eng- 
land, they had been extended because 
there had been a previous extension of 
the municipal boundaries. As the mu- 
nicipal boundaries of Dublin had not 
been extended, the right hon. Gentle- 
man urged that that case was not on 
all fours with that of the English bo- 
roughs. It now appeared that the right 
hon. Baronet was indisposed to accept 
the present extension of the Parlia- 
mentary boundaries of the city, and he 
would only allow them one bridge by 
which at any period of time they might 
pass from their present position to an 
extension of the Parliamentary boun- 
daries, that bridge being the previous 
extension of the municipal boundaries. 
He asked the right hon. Baronet to give 
the people of Dublin an undertaking 
that they would be allowed to pass over 
that bridge. Would the right hon. 
Baronet undertake that the Govern- 
ment would introduce a Bill for the ex- 
tension of the municipal boundaries of 
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Dublin, either upon its own merits 
solely, or upon its own merits accom- 
panied with the necessity which existed 
for an extension of the boundaries of 
the Parliamentary borough? He would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
such a project had for many years been 
agitated. It was recommended by the 
Commission which was appointed in 
1877, and which reported in 1879; and 
if the municipal boundaries had not 
been extended, it was not because any 
objection had been raised to the exten- 
sion on the score of equity and incon- 
venience. Both of those points told the 
other way. They had endeavoured to 
get the Irish Government to take up the 
question of the extension of the munici- 
pal boundaries of Dublin; and the only 
two reasons which had been given by 
Lord Spencer and the Irish Government 
for not taking it up were, in the first 
place, that a general measure was medi- 
tated on the subject of Local Government 
in connection with the towns of Ireland ; 
and, in the second place, that the Irish 
Government and Lord Spencer had been 
so busily engaged with other matters 
during the last two years that they had 
not had time at their disposal for the 
introduction of a Bill. So far as the 
special duty of attending to the interests 
of the Municipality of Dublin was con- 
cerned, if they could by any arrange- 
ment be transferred from Lord Spencer 
to the right hon. Baronet, he would 
regard the solution of the question as 
much more hopeful. He trusted, on 
behalf of himself, of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), and 
other hon. Members who sat around 
him, that the right hon. Baronet who 
had charge of the present Bill would 
take this matter into his own hands, 
especially as the Irish Government 
pleaded very excessive occupation as a 
reason for delay. So far, no reason for 
deferring the settlement of the ques- 
tion of an extension of the borough 
boundaries of Dublin had been ad- 
vanced upon its own merits; and as 
all the arguments of common sense 
were in favour of an extension, he 
would be disposed not to press upon 
the Government to any great extent the 
question of the extension of the Parlia- 
mentary boundaries, if the right hon. 
Baronet would give an undertaking, on 
behalf of the Government, that they 
would promptly introduce a Bill to 
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place the City of Dublin, in regard to 
its municipal affairs, on a parity with 
the cities of England. He understood 
that the right hon. Baronet would not 
oppose the extension of the Parliamen- 
tary boundaries up to the municipal 
boundaries if a Bill were passed to ex- 
tend the latter. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
was so. He had already stated his own 
opinion upon the subject, and he was 
quite ready to repeat it. He was fully 
prepared to give his best attention to a 
proposal for the extension of the mu- 
nicipal boundaries of Dublin; but he 
could not at present see his way to an 
extension of the Parliamentary boun- 
daries beyond the municipal limits. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the question of 
the municipal boundaries of Dublin, 
which was considered to be interfered 
with by the lines of the Bill as far as it 
was affected by the question of the Par- 
liamentary boundaries of the city, was 
proposed to be left as it was. He could 
not help expressing a protest against 
the absence of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) at a time when 
an important matter of this kind was 
oceupying the attention of the Com- 
mittee. The name of the right hon. 
Gentleman was on the back of the Bill, 
and yet he was away from the House 
while this very important Amendment 
affecting the city within his own juris- 
diction was under discussion, and when 
he must have known that other impor- 
tant Amendments relating to Ireland 
were to follow. He (Mr. Parnell) also 
thought that the hon. and learned Soli- 
citor General for Ireland (Mr. Walker) 
should have been present on that occa- 
sion, and that the Irish Members ought 
to look for some more authoritative ex- 
ponent of the views of Lord Spencer on 
this question of the extension of the 
Parliamentary boundaries of the City of 
Dublin than the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke). While 
he said that, he had no wish to be un- 
derstood as in any sense being desirous 
of expressing any feeling in the matter 
after the statement the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made with respect to the 
extension of the boundaries of Dublin. 
The Irish Members were in this position— 
that if they let this Amendment go by and 
allowed the seal of the House to be put 
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on the present imperfect boundary sys- 
tem of Dublin by the adoption of a Par- 
liamentary boundary of such an extra- 
ordinary character as that proposed in 
the Bill, they might very seriously 
damage the strong position which the 
Corporation of Dublin now possessed in 
regard to the extension of the boun- 
daries of the city. Two Commissions 
had inquired into the matter. There 
was the Commission issued by the late 
Government of Lord Beaconsfield during 
the last Parliament. That Commission 
reported in favour of such an extension 
of the boundaries of Dublin as that 
which the Irish Members now claimed. 
The Exham Commission also reported 
in favour of the extension of the city 
boundaries in the following terms :— 
“That the area of Dublin should be extended 
by including with it the townships of Rath- 
mines, Pembroke, Kilmainham, &c., coloured 
yellow on map No. 2, and annexed thereto.” 
The position of the Corporation of Dub- 
lin with regard to its powers for the 
purpose of extending the municipal 
boundaries was this—it had not the 
same power which other municipalities 
possessed for the purpose of enabling it 
to spend she money of the ratepayers 
for the purpose of promoting Private 
Bills in order to extend the municipal 
boundaries. But those boundaries could 
be extended in another way—namely, 
by means of a Public Bill, in default of 
a Bill being first passed to enable the 
Corporation of Dublin to spend the 
money of the ratepayers in the promo- 
tion of a Private Bill before a Select 
Committee—the power enjoyed by all 
the English Corporations. The only 
method in which the Corporation of 
Dublin could obtain the judgment and 
consideration of Parliament on this 
question for the extension of boundaries 
was by bringing forward the matter in 
the shape of a Public Bill. Of course, 
they all knew perfectly well that even 
under the circumstances of an ordinary 
Session it would be practically impos- 
sible for a private Member to hope to 
be able to carry such a Bill as that 
through the House of Commons. The 
various stages and progress of the Bill 
would be blocked, under the existing 
Forms of the House, from the very eom- 
mencement, and if it got further than 
the second reading, it would be exceed- 
ingly fortunate. But under the circum- 
stances of the present Session, all the 
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time of the House having been absorbed 
by the Government, the difficulties were, 
of course, rendered still more insuper- 
able, and it became almost impossible 
for any private Member even to obtain 
the second reading of a Bill. The mat- 
ter, therefore, stood in this way—the 
Corporation of Dublin asked the Go- 
vernment to introduce a Bill to confer 
upon them the same powers in respect 
of the promotion of Private Bills as 
were enjoyed by the English Corpora- 
tions; and the only way in which that 
matter could be brought under the no- 
tice of Parliament was by the intro- 
duction of a Public Bill. Such Public 
Bill would have to be introduced by 
the Government. There was, however, 
another alternative. There was the 
alternative of the introduction and pass- 
ing of a Bill giving to the Dublin Cor- 
poration the powers which English 
municipalities enjoyed in respect of 
these matters, and the Corporation of 
Dublin had approached the present 
Lord Lieutenant, from time to time, 
with reference to this matter. It was, 
however, one of the misfortunes of 
Irish government to find, when a Libe- 
ral Administration was in power—that 
while the English people were governed 
in accordance with a Liberal policy, the 
Irish people were invariably governed 
from Dublin Castle in pursuance of a 
Conservative and reactionary policy. 
Lord Spencer had by no means mani- 
fested the same spirit which the right 
hon. Baronet had exhibited in that 
House. In reply to the Memorial of 
the Corporation of the City of Dub- 
lin, the Lord Lieutenant, through his 
Under Secretary (Sir Robert Hamilton), 
said that— 


‘*The Government, having regard to public 
changes of a general character affecting the 
loval government of cities, as well as of coun- 
ties, would have to be considered. His Excel- 
lency does not think it desirable to include in 
this Bill any provision affecting public or 
general rates.”’ 


But he went on to say— 


‘*The Government will further be prepared 
to introduce a Bill next Session for assimilating 
the law between England and Ireland with re- 
spect to the payment of the Parliamentary 
costs for the promotion of measures affecting 
municipal affairs. But His Excellency is of 
opinion that until the defects in rating, which 
he Pr gre to deal with next Session, are re- 
medied, the question of the extension of boun- 
daries of Dublin is not ripe for settlement.”’ 
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The matter, consequently, stood thus— 
two Commissions had reported in favour 
of the extension of the municipal boun- 
daries which was now suggested. The 
Corporation of Dublin had no power to 
promote a Bill for themselves; but the 
Government, through Lord Spencer, had 
promised to introduce a Bill this Ses- 
sion. [An hon. MempeEr: Last Session. } 
That was so. The Government, through 
Lord Spencer, had promised to intro- 
duce a Bill last Session for assimilating 
the law between England and Ireland 
with respect to the payment of the Par- 
liamentary costs for the promotion of 
measures affecting municipal affairs, by 
means of which the Corporation of 
Dublin would be placed in the same 
position as that which was occupied by 
an English Corporation. But this pledge 
of Lord Spencer, imperfect as it was, 
had not been kept; and he thought the 
Trish Members were entitled to ask for 
a plain declaration from the Govern- 
ment on the present occasion. At all 
events, if they were not now entitled to 
ask for it on the next occasion, when 
the Amendments with regard to the divi- 
sions of the City of Dublin came up for 
consideration, he thought they would 
be entitled to ask the Government for a 
distinct reply to the question—‘‘ Will 
you introduce a Bill in the direction 
promised by Lord Spencer, and take all 
necessary steps to secure its rapid pas- 
sage through the House of Commons?” 
If that were done, the Corporation of 
Dublin would be able to take the same 
action which the English municipalities 
were able to take respecting the ques- 
tion of boundaries, and the Government 
would at least have done something to 
carry out the expressions of goodwill 
which the right hon. Baronet had just 
made. He would repeat again that it 
was a monstrous thing that on this 
occasion they should not have the 
presence in the House either of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant or of the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General for 
Ireland, those Gentlemen being the only 
two Irish Officials in a position to under- 
stand the Parliamentary position of the 
Government of Ireland who possessed 
seats in the House of Commons. There 
were certainly plenty of officials in Ire- 
land to discharge the duties those Gen- 
tlemen were now performing in that 
country. 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not intend to recede from what he 
had already stated. His own opinion 
was very strongly in favour of the Cor- 
poration of Dublin possessing the same 
power as the English municipalities in 
respect of the promotion of Private 
Bills, In regard to the absence of the 
Chief Secretary and the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland, he could only say that 
they were at present engaged elsewhere 
in the discharge of important duties in 
connection with the position they held 
in the Irish Government. 

Mr. HEALY said, it was certainly 
extremely desirable that they should 
have some distinct intimation in re- 
gard to the promise which had been 
made by Lord Spencer in January, 1884 
—something like 17 months ago—that a 
Bill would be introduced for assimilating 
the law between England and Ireland 
with respect to the payment of the Par- 
liamentary costs for the promotion of 
measures affecting municipal affairs. 
That promise was given by Lord Spencer, 
in reply to a Memorial from the Corpo- 
ration of Dublin. It was most courteous 
and kind on the part of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) to give 
the pledge he had made; but the right 
hon. Baronet, unfortunately, could only 
express his own personal opinion, and 
behind him it would be necessary to 
move the dead weight of Dublin Castle. 
The right hon. Gentleman, he was sorry 
to say, would not be able to move it ; 
and seeing that they had already had 
for 17 months a pledge from the highest 
authority—namely, the Viceroy—that a 
Bill would be introduced and passed 
last Session to enable the Corpuration 
to obtain what they asked for—as that 
pledge had not been kept, what confi- 
dence or reliance—he meant no disre- 
spect to the right hon. Baronet—could 
they place in the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman? This was a matter in 
which they felt bound to endorse the 
complaint of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). 
No doubt, it was necessary that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland and the 
Solicitor General for Ireland should 
have a holiday, like anybody else; but, 
on the present occasion, they were ab- 
sent from their places, not for holiday 
purposes, but for purely ceremonial 
purposes, in order to hold up the train 
of some Gold Stick in Waiting at Dublin 
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Castle, in connection with the visit of 
the Prince of Wales. He was informed 
that the Chief Secretary for Ireland was 
engaged in bearing the Sword of State 
in some ridiculous ceremonies, of which 
the country ought to be ashamed, and 
the House of Commons were deprived 
of the advantages they would otherwise 
have possessed in the participation 
which the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
and the Solicitor General for Ireland 
would have taken in this important de- 
bate. Instead of being engaged in 
holding the Sword of State, he (Mr. 
Healy) thought it would have been far 
better if the Chief Secretary had been 
employed in holding up the pledges and 
faith of his Superior, the Lord Lieute- 
nant, in this matter. The Lord Lieute- 
nant had broken faith with the House 
of Commons, with the Corporation of 
Dublin, and with the Irish people, and 
it was @ most suspicious circumstance, 
and extremely unfortunate, that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, at the time 
the subject was likely to come up for 
consideration, should be over in Dublin, 
taking part in some puerile and petty 
parades in connection with a Royal 
levée, or something of that kind. It was 
really absurd that the Irish Members 
should betreatedin this way. What would 
the Scotch Members say if they found the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
absent when some question vitally af- 
fecting the interests of Edinburgh came 
up for discussion, and there was nobody 
to make a reply? What would they 
think, especially if they were told that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was engaged in some tomfoolery in con- 
nection with the Prince of Wales? His 
own opinion was that the Committee 
ought to report Progress upon this 
Schedule, in order to afford an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it afresh, or they 
ought to have a distinct pledge from the 
Government that something would be 
done in the matter. If they allowed 
this opportunity of discussing the ques- 
tion on this Schedule to slip, when the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland got back he 
would feel that he had got the better of 
the Irish Members, and had practically 
dodged them out of a discussion. He 
therefore thought the best course would 
be to postpone the Schedule until the 
right hon. Gentleman returned. It was 
a matter that was absolutely vital to the 
existence of the City of Dublin. Any- 
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body who lived in that city, as he had 
to do, must see that much of the decay 
which had set in was owing to the fact 
that the city could not extend itself by 
a single brick in the direction of the 
outlying townships. The city was prac- 
tically kept hide-bound by the extra- 
ordinary provisions which had been 
adopted, and anybody who lived there 
must see that it was a matter of vital 
importance to the very existence of the 
city that it should have this extension 
of boundaries. An opportunity for dis- 
cussing the matter would not arise very 
often, and, in the absence of the two 
Officials who were supposed to speak 
the mind of the Lord Lieutenant, he 
failed to see how it could be properly 
discussed. No such breach of a distinct 
pledge and promise could take place in 
any other country over which Her Ma- 
jesty ruled. It could occur only in Ire- 
land under the despotic rule which Lord 
Spencer was able to exercise. Later on 
they would be told that the pledge had 
not been fulfilled for fear it might have 
interfered with the carrying out of the 
Coercion Act. He would ask the Go- 
vernment if they were able to give any 
more definite explanation of the failure to 
redeem the pledge of Lord Spencer than 
had already been given? He had a 
copy of the letter from Lord Spencer, 
and, if necessary, he would place it in 
the hands of the right hon. Baronet. 
It was dated ‘‘ Dublin Castle, January 14, 
1884.” It was signed by Sir Robert 
Hamilton, and addressed to the Lord 
Mayor, and in it this passage, among 
others, occurred— 

‘‘ The Government will further be prepared 
to introduce a Bill next Session for assimilating 
the law between England and Ireland with 
respect to the payment of the Parliamentary 
costs for the promotion of measures affecting 
municipal affairs.”’ 

That might appear to be a very small 
matter; but underlying it was the fact 
that it was the only measure which 
would enable the Corporation of Dublin 
to promote a Private Bill for the exten- 
sion of the municipal boundaries of the 
City. He saw the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. Trevelyan) in his place, 
and he was sure it would be in the re- 
collection of the right hon. Gentleman 
that this pledge had been given. Pro- 
bably the right hon. Gentleman would 
be able to offer some explanation as to 
the serious breach of faith in regard to 
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Lord Spencer’s promise which had been 
committed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, after apologizing 
for his absence from his place durin 
the last few minutes, said, the hon. an 
learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) was quite correct in saying that 
the Government approved, as a matter 
of principle and detail, both of the 
larger and the smaller measure which 
had been referred to in the course of 
the debate. The principal objection to 
the larger of the two measures to which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman alluded 
—namely, a Bill for the extension of 
the boundaries of the borough—was, in 
the minds of those Members of the Go- 
vernment who were connected with Ire- 
land, that it would meet with very 
strong opposition. Therefore, they had 
placed in the first rank the smaller mea- 
sure, if he might so call it, which gave 
to the municipalities of Ireland that 
power of dealing with the money of the 
ratepayers for the purposes of Parlia- 
mentary legislation for municipal pur- 
poses which was enjoyed by the munici- 
palities of England. The term “‘ breach 
of faith” was a hard one to employ, 
because the inability of the Government 
to bring in and pass a Bill was entirely 
due to the want of time. He was quite 
certain that hon. Members sitting below 
the Gangway who attended the Sittings 
of the House up to the latest moment of 
last Session would remember that there 
was not much time to spare. If he re- 
collected rightly, all the spare time was 
given by the Government to an Irish 
measure, which hon. Members opposite 
put in the front rank, as compared with 
the Dublin measure—namely, the Bill— 
likewise » Dublin measure—for giving ~ 
assistance to the Recorder in connection 
with the revision of the Parliamentary 
votes. If he were not mistaken, after 
that Bill had passed through its various 
and multifarious stages, very little time 
was left except for the purpose of pass- 
ing the Estimates. His own impression 
was, that if the smaller of the two Bills 
were brought forward in the present 
Session, from what he knew of the 
House of Commons it would probably 
pass, and he would use his own personal 
influence with the Irish Government to 
press forward such a Bill, and, if it 
would be of any value, he would lend 
his personal assistance in having it 
passed. 


| Ele renth Night | 
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Mr. SEXTON hoped that, after what 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, they would be able to arrive at 
some satisfactory arrangement. He en- 
tirely agreed with the opinion expressed 
by the right hon. Gentleman—that the 
only reason advanced by the Irish Go- 
vernment for not having dealt with the 
question last Session was want of time. 
Lord Spencer had never urged anything 
against the claim which was made by 
the Corporation of Dubiin; but it must 
be borne in mind that not only had this 
= of want of time been put forward 
ast year, but the same excuse had been 
made every year since 1881 or 1882. 
Whenever the question of extending the 
boundaries of Dublin was raised, the 
Irish Government invariably pleaded 
a ap and want of time. Pro- 

ably the Irish Government were not so 

busily engaged at the present moment, 
and there was, therefore, a better oppor- 
tunity and a more promising prospect 
of legislation. He would like, however, 
to have a definite understanding as to 
what they were to expect. What was 
essential in the matter was this—that 
the two right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
—the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) and 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster—should pledge the Government 
to the introduction of a Bill, and to faci- 
litating the opportunities for passing a 
measure, which should comprise the two 
principal points dealt with in the Memo- 
rial of the Corporation of Dublin of 
January 14, 1884, addressed to the Lord 
Lieutenant, the first of which was the 
assimilation of the law between England 
and Ireland ‘with respect to the payment 
of the Parliamentary costs for the pro- 
motion of measures affecting municipal 
affairs. Lord Spencer’s promise, which 
had not been carried out, that the Go- 
vernment would introduce a Bill for 
that object in 1884, ought now to be 
carried out by the Government. In the 
second place, it would be understood 
that the question of the extension of 
boundaries would also be dealt with, 
the only reason why Lord Spencer had 
hitherto delayed dealing with that ques- 
tion having been his opinion— 

‘‘ That until the defects in rating are reme- 
died the question of the extension of boundaries 
of Dublin is not ripe for settlement.”’ 
Thirdly, in regard to the collection of 
rates, it was admitted that there were 
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defects in the law, and therefore there 
were three questions now to be dealt 
with—namely, the collection of rates, 
the power of the Corporation to use the 
municipal funds for the purpose of pro- 
moting measures in Parliament for mu- 
nicipal purposes, and the extension of 
the municipal boundaries. After the 
pledges which had been given that even- 
ing, the Irish Members would certainly 
expect that the Government would faci- 
litate the introduction of a Bill for carry- 
ing out these three objects, and if they 
were to understand that a Bill for that 
purpose would be introduced, and that 
the Government would use their in- 
fluence to pass it, he should not feel 
disposed to press the Amendment fur- 
ther. Of course, he was aware that the 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite were only 
two Members of the Cabinet, and could 
not predominate the views of the Go- 
vernment. All he would ask of them, 
therefore, was that they would use their 
influence to secure the introduction and 
passing of a Bill. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
could say nothing further than he had 
said, and it was impossible for him to 
give any pledge that would bind others 
besides himself ; nor could he give any 
pledge that a Bill would be introduced 
in regard to the collection of rates; but 
he would use his best efforts to have a 
Bill passed to assimilate the law in Eng- 
land and Ireland with regard to the 
employment by municipalities of rates 
for legislative purposes, and he was 
himself in favour of a Bill for the ex- 
tension of municipal boundaries. As far 
as possible, he would assist in the pass- 
ing of any Bill that might be introduced 
with that object. 

Mr. PARNELL said, there were two 
alternative measures by which the mu- 
nicipal boundaries could be extended. 
The first was the introduction of a Bill 
for the express purpose of extending the 
boundaries of Dublin; and, secondly, 
the same object might be effected by in- 
troducing a Bill to enable the Corpora- 
tion to apply in the ordinary way for a 
Private Bill. He understood that the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke), in the course of the debate, had 
expressed himself in favour of both of 
those methods; and all he (Mr. Parnell) 
had to say was that he would very much 
prefer that the matter should be under- 
taken by the Government themselves. 
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He believed that was the opinion of the 
Corporation of Dublin also—namely, 
that Public Bills should be introduced 
by the Government for the extension of 
the municipal boundaries of the City of 
Dublin. On the understanding that the 
right hon. Baronet would use his in- 
fluence with the Government for the 

urpose of introducing and passing such 
a Bill, he thought his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) would 
be quite ready to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Schedule 
Five, as amended, stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Mr. WARTON said, he had hoped 
that the right hon. Baronet in charge of 
the Bill (Sir Charles W. Dilke) would 
have paid some attention to a sugges- 
tion which he (Mr. Warton) had made 
some time ago. His suggestion was, to 
some extent, founded on a complaint 
which had been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) with 
regard to the extraordinary note now 
left standing at the bottom of page 22, 
which was as follows :— 

“The law relating to the Parliamentary 
elections for the borough of Pembroke shall 
apply as if the places comprised in the present 
Parliamentary borough of Haverfordwest were 
named in the Act of the Session of the second 
and third years of the reign of King William 
the Fourth, chapter forty-five, as places sharin 
in the election of a Member for Pembroke, an 
the borough shall be called Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest.”’ 

He thought it would be in the recollec- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet that the 
draftsman of this extraordinary Bill had 
devised a singular mode of making 
notes; and by Clause 22 it was pro- 
vided that the Schedule to the Act and 
the notes thereto should be construed 
and have effect as part of the Act. To 
this Schedule a most extraordinary note 
was affixed at the end of that part of it 
which dealt with the English boroughs. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South-West Lancashire had pointed 
out the absurdity of this process in con- 
nection with another Schedule, and, at 
his suggestion, the note to which atten- 
tion was directed had been turned into 
a new clause. Following up that sug- 


gestion, he (Mr. Warton) desired now to 
call attention toa similar absurd note 
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which stood by itself in the present 
Schedule, and which was the only one 
left. As he had said, it related to the 
grouping together of the boroughs of 
Pembroke and Haverfordwest, and he 
wanted the right hon. Baronet to con- 
sider what the effect of inserting this 
singular note, standing all alone as it 
did, would be. Why should these bo- 
roughs not be incorporated in the new 
clause ; or was the note to be inserted in 
the Bill somewhere else; or what was to 
be done with it? He could not allow 
the Schedule to pass without asking the 
right hon. Baronet what he intended to 
do in the matter. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to have every possible 
point in connection with the Bill so 
thoroughly at his finger’s ends, and had 
displayed so much courtesy in his deal- 
ings with the Committee, that he was 
quite sure the right hon. Gentleman 
would consider the matter at once, or 
promise to do so on the Report. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had already given the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Warton) the assurance for 
which he asked when the same point 
was raised on a former occasion. As to 
the necessity for inserting these notes in 
the Schedule, he had already promised 
that they should appear in the shape of 
clauses, instead of notes, and to that 
promise, of course, he intended to ad- 
here. Before the Bill came up, upon 
the Report, a decision would be arrived 
at as to the precise mode in which the 
matter was to be dealt with. 

Mr. WARTON said, he quite remem- 
bered what the right hon. Gentleman 
had said before. What the right hon. 
Gentleman did say was that he would 
consider the matter; and all he wanted 
to know now was whether the right 
hon. Baronet had considered the mat- 
ter. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


SIXTH SCHEDULE. 
DIVISIONS OF BOROUGHS. 
Noumser, Name, Conrents, aND Boun- 
DARIES OF DIVISIONS. 

Part I. 

ENGLAND. 


Mr. WARTON said, that, before mov- 
ing the first Amendment which stood in 
his name, he wished to say that there 
were several others which he had put 
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down for the purpose of rendering this 
clause more intelligible. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
accepted the Amendment the hon. and 
learned Member was about to move. 

Mr. WARTON said, that, before 
moving the Amendment, he wished to 
call attention to the extraordinary and 
singular manner in which the Bill had 
been printed, especially in reference to 
the Schedules. Sometimes they had a 
page which read on in ordinary lines; 
while, in another case, the Schedules 
were cut up into columns; and some- 
times the pages consisted partly of lines 
and partly of columns. The result was 
that hon. Members, in putting down 
Amendments, found it difficult to under- 
stand in what form they were to move 
them. He had proceeded on the ordi- 
nary plan of making his Amendment 
refer to the lines of the page; but it 
would be found that some of his Amend- 
ments referred to the first column, and 
others to the second. He thought it 
would have been better if the printers 
had followed the advice of Sir Benjamin 
Backbite in the School for Scandal, 
and allowed these trivial defects to be 
mended before the provisions of the Bill 
were submitted to the public. Whether 
they took the Schedule by the line or 
the column, or in some cases referred 
both to the column and the line, they 
would be led into confusion in conse- 
quence of the absurd way in which the 
draftsman or the printer had arranged 
the clause. As a point of Order, he 
would now move the first Amendment 
which stood in his name upon the Paper 
for the purpose of asking what the 
opinion of the Chairman upon the sub- 
ject was ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It seems to me 
that it would have been more conve- 
nient if both the columns in the Bill had 
had lines attached to them. It would 
then have been more easy to follow 
them; but I do not see that it is at all 
impossible, in consequence of the way in 
which the Bill has been printed, to dis- 
cuss the Amendments of the hon. and 
learned Member, or any other Amend- 
ments which appertain to the Bill. As 
to the course I propose to take, I shall 
take the lines and follow them in deal- 
ing with the provisions of the Bill. I 
do not apprehend there will be any 
difficulty in doing so. I have paid at- 
tention to the matter, in consequence 


Mr, Warton 
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of an observation which fell from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman; but al- 
though I think it would have been better 
for the lines to have been numbered, I 
do not think any difficulty will arise in 
following the Amendments. 

Mr. WARTON said, he would move 
the first Amendment as it stood upon 
the Paper—namely, to leave out the 
word ‘“‘name,’’ in line 8, and insert 
‘‘names.”’ 

Amendment proposed, in page 25, 
line 3, leave out the word ‘“ name,” 
and insert the word ‘ names,”—( Ur. 
Warton, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘name’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Srmr CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
accepted the Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived; word 
“names” inserted accordingly. 


Mr. WARTON said, his next Amend- 
ment was to leave out ‘‘No. 1, and 
No. 2,” in page 25, column 1, line 9. 
This Amendment was of very consider- 
able importance. He was giad to have 
received the direction of the right hon. 
Gentleman in the Chair as to the mode 
of procedure, and this was a case which 
applied to that point. Something of a 
similar nature applied to both columns 
of the same line. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The first Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
relates to the first column, and the course 
I shall take will be to put the Question, 
“That the words ‘No. 1,’ in page 25, 
column 1, line 9,” be omitted. The 
other Amendment, with regard to the 
words ‘‘ No. 2,’ will come subsequently. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had followed 
the lines, and the words he proposed to 
omit appeared in the same line, but in 
both columns. He gathered, however, 
from the ruling of the Chairman, that 
he must move first the omission, in line 
9, column 1, of the words ‘‘ No. 1,” and 
that it would be necessary, afterwards, 
to move the omission of the words 
‘* No. 2,” in the second column ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. WARTON said, he now fully 
understood the course which the Chair- 
man proposed to take. This Amend- 
ment involved a very important question 
indeed, and he hoped to receive the 
same assistance in regard to it from the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
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Bill as he had received upon his first 
Amendment. He saw no necessity 
whatever for retaining the numbers 
which were inserted to signify the dif- 
ferent divisions of the same borough. 
In the present instance, he was dealing 
with the new borough of Battersea and 
Clapham, which was divided into two 
divisions, each returning one Member. 
Surely the people of this country were 
not such children, or such savages, as 
not to be able to divide two without the 
words ‘‘ No. 1 and No. 2” being added 
to the separate divisions. Noconfusion 
could arise as to the number of Mem- 
bers; there was no necessity why any 
distinctive number should be given; 
and, therefore, it would be better if the 
numbering were done away with alto- 
gether. If the numbers were retained, 
it might appear that some preference 
was given to one division over another. 
Everything in the shape of an invidious 
distinction would be avoided by dealing 
with the divisions as they were treated 
in the case of Lambeth and other bo- 
roughs—namely, by describing them as 
the Eastern or Western Divisions, or 
North and South. No difficulty would 
arise in that case, because it was only 
usual to give precedence to the North 
over the South, and the East over the 
West. He must again say that the Bill 
had been drawn up in an exceedingly 
slovenly manner, and the draftsman ap- 
peared to have preferred the stereo- 
typing of these divisions as ‘‘ No. 1 and 
No. 2,” rather than saying “‘ Battersea 
Division,” and ‘‘Clapham Division.” 
The districts included in the division 
would be clearly explained, as, for in- 
stance, in the case of the Clapham Divi- 
sion, which was to consist of ‘‘ the parish 
of Clapham, No. 1 ward of Battersea 
parish, and No. 4 ward of Battersea, 
except so much as is comprised in Divi- 
sion No. 1 as herein described,” and this 
system of numbering would be found to 
run entirely through the Schedule. In 
his opinion, it was entirely unnecessary 
to specify the divisions by numbers, 
whatever might be the case with re- 
gard to the wards. There could be 


no necessary or natural precedence of 
one division of a borough over an- 
other, and it was reducing the divi- 
sions of a borough to the level of 
wards to describe them as ‘‘ No. 1,” 
and ‘‘No.2.” He had no objection to 
the insertion in the Schedule of words 
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describing a particular of the divi- 
sion as ‘‘ No. 2,” or ‘No. 3” ward of 
Clapham ; but he did object to the divi- 
sions themselves being described as 
‘‘No. 1, the Battersea Division,” and 
‘No. 2, the Clapham Division.” The 
best plan was to number the wards, and 
name the divisions. It was of no im- 
portance to any voter to know that he 
lived in No. 1 or No. 2 Division, because, 
after all, he would be connected with 
either the Battersea or the Clapham 
Division, and he might be found in 
either, as the case might be ; whereas it 
might be difficult to find him as a voter 
in ‘‘No. 1” or ‘‘No. 2.” It might be 
considered that this was a small matter ; 
but he did not think so. He regarded 
it as a very important matter indeed. 
It had an extremely dangerous tendency, 
because it went in the direction which, 
he was sorry to see, too often prevailed, 
of trying to obliterate anything like 
local feeling. When a man became a 
convict, he lost his name, and was 
known as convict No. 1, or convict 
No. 2, and he thought it was not credit- 
able on the part of the Government to 
reduce the divisions of a borough to the 
position of convicts by designating them 
‘*No. 1 and No. 2.” Why should there 
be an attempt to hide respectable names 
under ‘* No. 1 and No. 2,” not making 
that distinction which, he thought, ought 
to be made between the dignity of the 
borough and the lesser dignity of the 
ward? He was satisfied that the voter 
in a respectable borough would be much 
more fond of local names than of being 
called an elector for No. 1 or No. 2 
division. There was no earthly reason 
why these numbers should be given, 
except to save the troubleof writing down 
the name of the division wherever it 
was used. In order to relieve the Com- 
mittee from any difficulty, he had taken 
pains to go through the Schedule, and 
if the present Amendment were accepted, 
he proposed to move a number of others, 
by which, in every case, names would 
be substituted for the numbers which 
at present appeared in the Schedule; 
and he was certain that the adoption 
of his proposal would have the effect of 
rendering the Bill more palatable in a 
good many quarters. Even the right 
hon. Gentleman himself must prefer to 
be Member for the Chelsea Division, 
rather than be known as the Representa- 
tive of “No. 1” or ‘No. 2” Division. 


(Eleventh Night.) 
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In obedience to the ruling of the Chair- 
man, he would now move his first 
Amendment in this form—Schedule 6, 
page 25, column 1, line 9, leave out the 
words ‘‘ No. 1.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 25, 
column 1, line 9, to leave out the words 
“No. 1.”—( Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
om to be left out stand part of the 

chedule.”’ 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. Warton) 
had explained that his object in pro- 
posing his Amendment was to make the 

ill more respectable. He could not, 
however, accept the Amendment, or 
treat it with the same consideration 
which he had given to the first Amend- 
ment moved in this Schedule by the hon. 
and learned Member. The object of 
referring to a division by numbers was 
to secure accuracy, and it had been done 
in the drafting for the purpose of avoid- 
ing future complication and error. He 
had discussed the matter at considerable 
length with the draftsman of the Bill; 
and he had arrived at the opinion that 
the danger of error would be greatly 
increased, if he were to accede to the 
Amendments of the hon. and learned 
Member. When the Schedules were 
framed by the draftsman, there was an 
objection made to the way in which 
some of the divisions of counties were 
described, and probably many of the 
names would be altered as the Bill 
passed through Committee. Thatremark, 
however, applied more particularly to 
Schedule 7, which was the County 
Schedule. It was obvious that if the 
name of a division was altered, all the 
references to that name would have to 
be altered also; and not only might 
mistakes be made, but mistakes which 
might have very serious consequences 
afterwards. He was further informed 
that considerable difficulty might arise 
in carrying out any alteration, having 
regard to the Forms of the House. For 
instance, he would take the case of 
Carnarvonshire. In that instance, ‘ Di- 
vision No.1—”’ the Eivion Division—was 
to consist of the sessional division of 
Carnarvon, ‘‘ except as much as is com- 
prised in division No. 2, as herein 
described—LEifionydd and Portmadoc, 
and Pwllheli, and the municipal bo- 
rough of Carnarvon.” If this Amend- 


Mr. Warton 
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ment were made, it would be impossible 
to go back upon any previous references 
to this division in the earlier parts of 
the Schedule. Supposing that in re- 
gard to a borough a similar instance to 
that of Carnarvon were to occur 

Mr. WARTON said, he had said no- 
thing whatever about Carnarvon. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was only giving the case of Carnarvon 
as an example of the manner in which 
the proposed Amendment would apply, 
because it was not at all likely that the 
House would take one course in regard 
to this matter in Schedule 6, and a dif- 
ferent course when they came to deal 
with Schedule 7. Therefore, he cited 
the case of Carnarvon as a good illustra- 
tion of what he meant. Then, again, 
changes might be made in such matters 
as this in ‘another place,’ and pro- 
bably, either from hurry or some other 
cause, there would be a possibility of 
serious errors creeping in in regard to 
names. He could not but think that 
the intention of the draftsman—for it 
was a purely a draftsman’s question— 
was one which every experienced man 
would appreciate. An hon. Friend near 
him called attention to the case of Liver- 
pool, where there were nine divisions, 
and several references in particular di- 
visions to districts comprised in other 
divisions. He had been distinctly in- 
formed that there would be the greatest 
possible amount of inconvenience if the 
change which the hon. and learned 
Member proposed were made. The 
hon. and learned Member said that a 
question of dignity was involved as be- 
tween one number and another—that 
No. 1 Division would be_ considered 
more important than No. 2, or other 
divisions. He did not think that was 
likely to be the case. These numbers 
were not to be permanent designations 
at all. They were only designations in 
the Bill, and the names were what the 
divisions would be known by. The 
difficulty of finding all the references in- 
volved in making the proposed altera- 
tion would be very considerable, and 
even the hon. and learned Member, 
notwithstanding the great trouble he 
had taken with the Schedules, had not 
himself entirely avoided error. He 
only mentioned that fact, in order to 
show the difficulty of making all the 
consequential arrangements which would 
arise from some of the Amendments pro- 
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to be made in the Bill. It must 
also be remembered, as a reason against 
changes of this kind, that persons locally 
interested in the Bill had read those 
parts of it which affected themselves 
with great care. It might, therefore, 
be assumed, as a matter of course, that 
if there were any error in the Bill, it 
would have been pointed out in the 
great amount of correspondence which 
had taken place in regard to the mea- 
sure. Of course, every change of this 
sort would involve a liability to intro- 
duce fresh errors. For all these reasons 
he would ask the Committee to reject the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
the careful answer which had been made 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) showed that the question was 
one which deserved serious considera- 
tion. He was glad to hear from the 
right hon. Gentleman that this sort of 
designation by number was only to be 
temporary, and that it would not be heard 
of after the Bill had been passed into an 
Act. He would like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it would be 
possible, before the Bill became an Act 
of Parliament at the last stage of all, to 
excise these figures, which he. agreed 
with his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Bridport; Mr. Warton) were 
more or less unsuitable and annoying. 
The division which he hoped to have 
the honour to represent was called 
‘‘No. 1;” but he thought it was a dis- 
tinction which ought not to exist; and he 
quite agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that it ought not to be perma- 
nent. If, however, these numbers were 
permanently attached to the divisions 
upon the Statute Book, it would be hard 
to say that they would not be heard of 
again. Couldthe right hon. Gentleman 
tell the Committee whether on an ulti- 
mate stage in this Bill, in “another 
place,” facilities would be afforded for 
excising the figures te which his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Bridport took exception ? 

Sik CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would consider the question; but, of 
course, if it was practical, it could only 
be acted upon by general agreement in 
“another place.” If it could be done 
without risk, some such course might be 
taken; but he must remind the Com- 
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mittee that it would be necessary to 
make an immense number of Amend- 
ments—several hundreds—of this kind, 
and it might be found that there was 
great practical difficulty in the way. 
There was another suggestion which oc- 
curred to him—namely, that on the 
Report words might be introduced into 
the Bill to say that the numbers should 
not be applied after the passing of the 
measure. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that if it was 
necessary to avoid errors, the sooner 
they devoted themselves to the task of 
correcting them the better, by striking 
out all extraneous matter. The more 
rapidly they set to work in that direc- 
tion, the more likely would they be to 
avoid error hereafter. It, therefore, 
appeared to him that the best course 
would be to begin now. He saw no 
reason for supposing that any diffi- 
culty would arise in consequence of 
adopting the designation which his hon. 
and learned Friend proposed to substi- 
tute for the numbers now contained in 
the Bill. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was extremely 
obliged to the noble Lord the Member 
for North Leicestershire (Lord John 
Manners) for the support he had given 
to the Amendment. With all respect 
to the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke), he (Mr. Warton) must say 
that the arguments the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had brought forward against 
the Amendment were very weak indeed. 
He could not*say that the right hon. 
Gentleman had paid him any high com- 
pliment in preferring the draftsman to 
him; and with regard to what the right 
hon. Gentleman had said in reference to 
the danger which was likely to arise, he 
maintained that no confusion whatever 
would occur owing to cross references 
from one column to another. The only 
correction that would have to be made 
would be in the striking out of ‘* No. 1” 
or “No. 2,” and substituting the name 
of the particular division referred to. 
The right hon. Gentleman had alluded 
to the case of Liverpool; but he pre- 
sumed that this applied to Liverpool as 
well as to every other borough in the list. 
No harm could arise, because there were 
no cross references as between diffe- 
rent boroughs; and every correction it 
would be necessary to make in conse- 
quence of the adoption of the Amend- 
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ment would be within the four corners 
of the particular borough that was dealt 
with. It was not a case of mixing up @ 
number of boroughs with each other. 
On the contrary, it was a very simple mat- 
terindeed, and the consequential Amend- 
ments could very readily be effected. 
The right hon. Gentleman had com- 
mented upon the desirability of avoid- 
ing mistakes, and yet he suggested that 
the final decision of the matter should 
be left over until the Report stage. He 
(Mr. Warton) was afraid that many of 
the blunders which were frequently seen 
in Acts of Parliament arose from the 
bad habit of postponing difficult matters 
until the Report. When they reached 
the Report, there was a disposition to 
throw the whole thing off over to the 
other House, in order that the House of 
Lords should consider what ought to be 
done. At the present moment, the right 
hon. Baronet was perfectly able to put 
all these matters right. It was exceed- 
ingly slovenly work to speak of the di- 
visions of a borough as ‘‘ No. 1 and No. 
2.” They had already laid down one 
principle in regard to the population of 
a borough limited to 15,000, and another 
in regard to boroughs with 50,000 popu- 
lation. In point of fact, the Bill ap- 
peared to be drawn upon the principle 
of being rendered as confusing as pos- 
sible. When they were able to give a 
name, whether it applied to a borough 
or to a horse, or to anything else, the 
best course was to give that name. Oon- 
fusion only arose when they attempted 
to give two names to the same thing; 
and he challenged the right hon. Gentle- 
man to show what harm could possibly 
arise from giving the name of the divi- 
sion instead of the number. The object 
of the Amendment was to rescue the 
Committee from the danger of enacting 
a number of absurd distinctions that 
were not necessary. In the interests of 
accuracy, it was far better to have the 
names properly given. All that need 
be done was to strike out ‘‘ No. 1 and 
No. 2,”’ wherever those words appeared 
in the Bill, and to substitute the name 
of the division—such as ‘‘ Battersea Di- 
vision” or ‘Clapham Division.”” No 
confusion could then arise. The right 
hon. Baronet had accepted the first 
Amendment he (Mr. Warton) moved, 
thereby admitting that the Bill had 
been drafted in an extremely careless 
manner. If he received any support 
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from the Committee, he should certainly 
press the Amendment to a division. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. WARTON said, the next eight 
Amendments were to the same effect as 
the one which had just been disposed of, 
He would therefore pass over them, and 
go on to the Amendment in page 26, 
column 1, line 32, to leave out the word 
‘« Mid,” and insert the word ‘‘ Central.” 
[**Oh, oh!’?] 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would consent to the adoption of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. WARTON said, it would appear 
that the only Members of the Committee 
who were allowed to be disorderly were 
the Members of the Government. He 
was glad that this Amendment would 
be accepted ; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man was desirous that it should be 
accepted before hon. Members had an 
opportunity of knowing what they were 
doing. It would be found all through 
this Schedule, with this one exception, 
that when a mid or central division was 
constituted, the word ‘‘central” was 
used throughout. In this case—namely, 
the case of Birmingham, the division 
was spoken of as the Mid Division. He 
thought it would be wrong to run the 
pen through the word ‘‘central,” in 
order to insert the word ‘‘ mid”’ in other 
cases; and, therefore, he had raised the 
question in order to give the Committee 
a chance of saying whether they pre- 
ferred the word “mid” or the word 
‘“‘central.’’ Personally, he did not 
strongly press either the one word or 
the other, because he thought that a 
fair argument might be raised on both 
sides. On the one hand, the word 
‘‘mid” might be the right one, as it 
had now been consecrated by 17 or 18 
years of Parliamentary usage in refer- 
ence to the counties; but, on the other 
hand, it might be thought that the 
better word was the word ‘central.” 
Then, again, it might be considered 
proper to confine the word “mid” to 
the counties, and to use the word ‘‘ cen- 
tral’’ in connection with the boroughs. 
He, therefore, did not wish to have the 
Amendment too readily accepted, and 
he was sorry that it had been jumped 
at so quickly by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He trusted that the Committee 
would not accept the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman before they knew 
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what they were doing. Either course 
would be agreeable to him. All that 
he desired was to secure uniformity in 
drafting, and that they should not have 
in one place the word “central” and in 
another the word ‘‘mid.’”’ He did not 
care which word was taken; but he de- 
sired to ascertain which of the two the 
Committee preferred. On the one hand, 
they knew something of the word “mid,” 
as they had now had it in existence for 
some years; but it had been confined to 
counties, and ‘ central,’”’ which was 
rather an un-Parliamentary word, might 
be confined to the boroughs, or got rid 
of altogether. For the sake of bringing 
the question fairly before the Committee, 
he would move in page 26, column 1, 
line 32, to leave out ‘‘ Mid,”’ and insert 
“Central.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 26, 
column 1, line 32, to leave out the word 
“ Mid,” and insert the word ‘ Central,” 
—(Ur. Warton,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘Mid’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had thought that he might save the time 
of the Committee by agreeing to the 
Amendment at once. He did not think 
it was a very important matter. There 
were several Mid Divisions in the case 
of counties; and in this instance, which 
applied to the town of Birmingham, the 
third division appeared to be included 
in the Bill under the title of Mid Divi- 
sion. As the hon. and learned Member 
had pointed out, this was an exception 
to the rule in regard to boroughs, and 
he thought it would be better to make 
the Schedule uniform; and, therefore, 
he was quite ready to accept the Amend- 
ment, As the phrase ‘‘ mid” would 
probably always be used in reference to 
county divisions, it might be desirable 
to retain that word in connection with 
the counties; but, in the boroughs, it 
would be more desirable to make it 
‘‘central.”” He had, therefore, no ob- 
jection to the change proposed by the 
hon. and learned Member. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Question, ‘‘That the word ‘Central’ 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON said, the rest of the 
Amendments which appeared on the 
Paper in his name were all consequen- 
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tial, or had been settled by previous 
decisions. 

Mr. LEWIS FRY said, he had placed 
an Amendment upon the Paper to sub- 
stitute the words “ Bristol West” for 
“The West Division,” in page 27, 
column 1, line 24. There were three 
other similar Amendments, a little lower 
down on the Paper, with regard to the 
North, the East, and the South Divisions. 
He brought all these Amendments for- 
ward at the request of the Corporation 
of Bristol. They were very simple, and 
would not affect the other provisions of 
the Bill in any respect. The Corpora- 
tion of Bristol were desirous that the 
four Parliamentary divisions into which 
that City was in future to be divided 
should be known as Bristol North, 
South, West, and East respectively. It 
was considered desirable that the four 
Members sent from Bristol to the next 
Parliament should be looked upon as 
Members for the borough generally; 
and the Corporation of Bristol were of 
opinion that that idea would be more 
fully expressed if the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir Charles W. Dilke) would ac- 
cept the designations which he had 
placed upon the Paper for the four 
Bristol divisions. The citizens of Bristol 
were in favour of the change, and the 
heads of both political Parties had 
made the suggestion to the Boundary 
Commissioner, who had received it fa- 
vourably. He did not know whether 
his right hon. Friend objected to the 
Amendment on the ground of uni- 
formity ; but, as a matter of fact, the 
divisions in the Bill were not uniformly 
named—for instance, in the case of 
Swansea the new divisions were not 
spoken of as divisions at all, but one 
was called ‘‘Swansea town,” and the 
other ‘‘ Swansea district.’’ Therefore, 
the provisions of the Bill were not 
strictly uniform. The question was not 
one of vital moment; but he would ex- 
press a hope that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be able to accept the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 27, 
column 1, line 24, to leave out the 
words ‘The West Division,” in order 
to insert the words ‘“ Bristol West,”— 
(Mr. Lewis Fry,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘The West Division’ stand part of the 
Schedule.” 
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Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, this 
was the only case, as far as he knew, in 
which exception had been taken by any 
borough or body to the course proposed 
to be taken in the Bill. There were 
numbers of cases similar to this in the 
Bill; and if an attempt were made to 
introduce uniformity in the nomencla- 
ture of the Bill in the direction of the 
Amendment a great number of altera- 
tions would have to be made. He 
thought it was not sufficiently remem- 
bered by hon. Members in dealing with 
the names that all the Representatives 
would be Members for the whole bo- 
rough, whatever division they might 
take their seat for. At present, when 
there were more than one Member for a 
borough, one was usually described as 
the senior, and the other as the junior, 
Member for the borough. In future, 
when it became necessary to refer to one 
of the Members for Bristol, the hon. 
Member who desired to make the re- 
ference would consult his Dod, and 
state what division the Member for 
Bristol referred to represented. The 
hon. Member did not propose to leave 
out the description of the division as 
North, South, East, or West ; but simply, 
in each case, to prefix the word “ Bris- 
tol.” He certainly thought the best 
plan would be to adhere to the proposal 
contained in the Bill. 

Mr. ACKERS said, he had the honour 
of representing a large number of per- 
sons who would come into two of the 
divisions of Bristol; and he believed 
there was a unanimous feeling on the 
part of both political Parties, and also 
on the part of those who were at the 
present moment outside the boundaries 
of the borough, but who were, under the 
present Bill, to come within the boun- 
daries, that each division should be 
known by the name proposed to be 
given by the hon. Member for Bristol 
(Mr. Lewis Fry). The adoption of the 
Amendment would make the nomencla- 
ture shorter and easier. The argument 
of the right hon. Baronet in charge of 
the Bill was that the Amendment would 
interfere with uniformity. He would 
ask the right hon. Baronet whether the 
Bill was not filled with anomalies from 
beginning to end? The object of the 
Bill was to preserve and create anoma- 
lies. He would ask the right hon. 
Baronet to consider the Amendment as 
one which, although a small matter, so 
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far as the drafting was concerned, was 
of great importance from the point of 
view of local feeling. 

Mr. WARTON said, that in view of 
the local feeling in this matter, which 
had received expression on both sides 
of the House, he thought the Govern- 
ment might yield to the proposal of the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Lewis Fry). 
For his own part, he was strongly in 
favour of consulting local feeling in 
matters of this kind; and why the Go- 
vernment should oppose that feeling in 
the borough of Bristol, or any other 
borough, he could not conceive. Every- 
one, he thought, ought to entertain a 
feeling of pride towards his county, bo- 
rough, or parish; and although he did 
not profess to understand the exact 
amount of local feeling in this instance, 
he said, if the people wished to apply to 
any division of their borough a particular 
application, by all means let them do so, 
especially when their wish met with ap- 
proval on the Liberal, as well as on the 
Conservative, side of the House. He 
could not but feel that the Committee 
were suffering too much at the hands of 
the draftsman —that unknown person 
who seemed to pull the strings from be- 
hind. He did not think that the diffi- 
culty which the right hon. Baronet ap- 
prehended from the adoption of the 
Amendment was at all likely to arise. 
On the contrary, seeing that there were 
to be a large number of Members repre- 
senting some boroughs, as in the case of 
Liverpool, which was to have nine, and 
Glasgow seven, it would be necessary to 
discriminate, in some way or other, in 
referring to them, for it would require 
a wide stretch of the imagination to re- 
gard any one of them as the “hon. 
Member for Liverpool,” or the ‘hon. 
Member for Glasgow.” He was obliged 
to regard this proposal of the hon. 
Member for Bristol as an effort to es- 
cape from the difficulty in which, by 
using the terms ‘ number one” and 
‘number two,” this matter had been 
entangled. 

Mr. LEWIS FRY said, he regretted 
that the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) could not accede to his pro- 
posal; but. the question was one upon 
which he (Mr. Lewis Fry) did not feel 
justified in occupying the public time 
by dividing the Committee, and he 
would ask leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

















Mr. ACKERS said, he was obliged to 
own that he had not the same kindly 
feeling which the hon. Member for 
Bristol had with regard to saving the 
time of the Government in this matter. 
He had no wish, however, to waste one 
moment ; still, he regarded this proposal 
as so reasonable that he must press 
upon the Government the right of his 
constituents to ask this simple concession 
from the Committee. He was aware 
that under the present arrangement, 
and in view of the Government ma- 
jority, nothing could be done unless 
with the goodwill of the Government; 
and, therefore, he would again appeal 
to the right hon. Baronet to make this 
concession as one which could do no 
harm, and which local feeling was de- 
cidedly in favourof. Under the circum- 
stances, he felt it his duty to press the 
Amendment to a division. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 65; 
Noes 19: Majority 46.—(Div. List, 
No. 91.) 


Amendment negatived. 
Verbal Amendments made. 


On the Motion “of! Sir CHARLEs 
W. Ditxz, the following Amendment 
made:—In page 28, line 37, leave out 
‘“‘ Kast,” and insert ‘‘ South.” 


Mr. WARTON said, hehadan Amend- 
ment to propose in page 29, line 15, 
with reference to the borough of Ken- 
sington. When there was already a 
clear definition of a thing, as in the case 
of Kensington, it seemed absurd to 
say— 

“So much of the Parliamentary borough of 
Kensington as lies to the north of a line drawn 
along the centre of the Uxbridge Road.” 

If those words were retained the locality 
would be ill-defined, whereas the no- 
menclature which he proposed would 
exactly describe the borough. There 
was nothing in the Schedule to show 
what the Parliamentary borough was. 
Here, again, the work of that accom- 
plished draftsman was to be found who 
defined a certain division to be so much 
of a Parliamentary borough as lay at 
the north of a road, or so much as did 
not. He was convinced that that great 
master of logic, the Prime Minister, 
would understand his (Mr. Warten’s) 
meaning in saying that not only was 
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this absurd in itself, but that it left the 
Committee completely in the dark as to 
an important provision of the Bill; 
therefore, he thought that they should 
put into the Schedule a definition of the 
Parliamentary borough of Kensington 
by inserting the words of the Amend- 
ment which he begged to moves 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, column 1, line 16, to leave out the 
words ‘‘the Parliamentary borough of,” in 
order to insert the words ‘‘ the parish of Saint 
Mary Abbott’s, Kensington,’’—(Mr. Warton,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘the Parliamentary borough of’ stand 
part of the Question.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had considered the point of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman with regard to Ken- 
sington, which he also raised further on 
in the case of West Ham. He thought 
it best to retain the present description, 
which was in accordance with the pre- 
cedent supplied by the Act of 1832. 

Mr. HEALY said, he should give his 
support to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warton) on this 
Amendment. In the Irish section of 
the Bill, also, there was extreme haziness 
as to the borough boundaries. He 
thought that when he had paid 1s. 24d. 
for the Bill, he ought to have in it every 
proper information relating to the places 
referred to. But that was not the case ; 
for, in addition to the cost of the Ball, 
he would have to buy the Report of the 
Boundary Commissioners in order to 
find out what it was that formed any 
particular borough or division. If hon. 
Members would turn to the Irish portion 
of the Bill, they would find on page 101 
the names and contents of the divisions 
of the county Londonderry. The Sche- 
dule had it— 


“No. 1.—THE NORTH-WEST LONDON. 
DERRY DIVISION, 
The Baronies of— 

Keenaght, North-East Liberties 
of Coleraine, North-West Liberties of 
Londonderry (except so much. as is 
comprised in the Parliamentary Bo- 
rough of Londonderry), and 

Tirkeeran (except so much as is com- 
prised in the Parliamentary Borough 
of Londonderry).”’ 

He knew that this was supposed to be 
drafting of the most refined character ; 
but, in his opinion, it was more correctly 
described as ‘‘scientific misleading,” and 
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therefore he thought it required amend- 
ment at once. He intended, as the hon. 
aud learned Member for Bridport had 
done, to put down a series of Amend- 
ments to deal with points of this kind in 
connection with the Bill. He thought 
that a man ought to find in the Bill 
everything necessary from a geographi- 
cal point of view; but that was not so, 
and if that kind of information was 
wanted he would have to invest a further 
sum of 17s. 6d. in the purchase of the 
Report of the Boundary Commissioners. 
Take the case of Donegal. It was di- 
vided into four divisions; and in order 
to find out exactly how much was com- 
prised in a particular division one must 
turn to the Boundary Report, where 
would be found whole pages of descrip- 
tion which could not be obtained other- 
wise than by the payment of the 17s. 6d. 
referred to. He certainly thought that 
the Bill should give more information 
than it did. It might be the height of 
science to describe a portion of a bo- 
rough or county as ‘‘so much as is not 
comprised in the other portion of it;” 
but it was not, he ventured to think, the 
height of common sense. He trusted 
the Government would accept this 
Amendment, because, although he did 
not always agree with the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport, he was 
entirely with him on this question. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
Government would consider the pro- 

osals of the hon. and learned Member 
or Monaghan (Mr. Healy) when they 
came forward. With regard to the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton), if 
the hon. and learned Member would turn 
to page 16, line 56, he would find the 
division of the borough of Kensington 
referred to as Saint Mary Abbott’s, 
Kensington. 

Mr. WARTON said, he could not but 
think that the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had either 
misapprehended his point, or failed to 
understand the argument used by the 
right hon. Baronet the President of the 
Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke). Hon. Members would find 
the substance of the answer given by 
the right hon. Baronet on pages 16 and 
17. The right hon. Gentleman might 
not be able to perceive the absurdity he 
(Mr. Warton) complained of ; but it was 
sheer nonsense to say ‘‘so much is to be 
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the division that is not the other part.” 
One would have thought that the genius 
of the Postmaster General, united to 
that of the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, would have had a more 
marked effect upon the drafting of the 
Bill. 

Mr. HEALY said, he entirely agreed 
with what had fallen from the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport. It was a 
little matter, but one of extreme import- 
ance, that the boundaries of divisions in 
Ireland should be set out as clearly as 
possible in a Bill of this character. The 
cost would only be that of a few leaves 
of paper, and a great deal of difficulty 
would be avoided in having to hunt out 
the information required in the Report 
of the Boundary Commissioners. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, with 
regard to the question of the hon. and 
learned Member for Monaghan, he could 
only repeat the answer given by his 
right hon. Friend the Postmaster Gene- 
ral—namely, that the point should be 
considered when it arose. He was, for 
the reasons already stated, unable to 
agree to the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :--Ayes 51; 
Noes 17: Majority 34.-— (Div. List, 
No. 92.) 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would move the two Amendments in his 
name, the object of which was to correct 
a discrepancy and bring about a neces- 
sary transposition. 


On the Motion of Sir Cuartes W. 
Ditxe, the following Amendments 
made :— 

In page 30, column 2, leave out lines 35 to 37, 
inclusive, and insert ‘*‘ Bramley Ward, except so 
much as is comprised in Division No. 5 as 
herein described ; ”’ 

In same page and column, leave out lines 42 
to 44, inclusive, and insert “so much of Bram- 
ley Ward as is included in municipal polling 
district No. thirty-five.” 

Mr. T. P. O’>CONNOR said, that in 
the course of the discussions which had 
taken place before the Easter Recess 
he had brought under the attention of 
the Committee, and of the right hon. 
Baronet in charge of the Bill (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke), the desirability of making 
some provision in the Bill for the repre- 
sentation of the Irish minority in Eng- 
land and Scotland, amounting to some 
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2,000,000 of people. He had pointed 
out that the whole scheme of the Irish 
portion of the Redistribution Bill was 
to give adequate representation to the 
minority in Ireland, altogether apart 
from mere consideration of numbers. 
The Government, in discussing the Irish 
portion of the scheme, had declined to 
enter into the question of numbers at 
all. In dealing with Dublin University, 
the Government had not contended that 
the 4,000 voters of Trinity College were 
entitled to two Members on the ground 
of numbers. The defence of the Go- 
vernment and their suggestion was, that 
these two seats were required in order 
to preserve to the minority in Ireland 
some portion of the representation of the 
country. Well, he had put a question 
to the right hon. Baronet the President 
of the Local Government Board with 
regard to the provision it was proposed 
to make for the representation of the 
Irish minority in England, and the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman was 
brief, but very significant. It was that 
the provision for the representation of 
minorities would be essentially the same 
in the Three Kingdoms. That was the 
principle on which he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) was willing that his Amend- 
ment should be judged. He wished the 
Irish minority in England and Scotland 
to get as much representation under the 
Redistribution Bill as was given to the 
minority in Ireland under the same 
measure. That and no more. Well, 
he was sorry to say that, so far as he 
had been able to discover, the Boundary 
Commissioners did not take this question 
of nationality at all into their considera- 
tion in dealing with the Bill. They 
had confined themselves to a somewhat 
narrow interpretation of the rules laid 
down for their guidance ; and he ven- 
tured to think that they would have 
acted more in the spirit of the principle 
of the Bill if they had taken this ques- 
tion of nationality into their considera- 
tion. He had pressed this question 
very strongly on the attention of the 
right hon. Baronet in a discussion which 
had taken place before the Easter 
Recess. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) did 
not suppose his arguments were capable 
of changing the right hon. Gentleman’s 
views upon the question; but he had 
been glad to observe that the right hon. 
Gentleman had accepted the general 
principle that he had laid down— 
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namely, that the Irish, as a minority in 
England, were entitled to the same 
representation as the minority in Ireland 
had obtained; and the right hon. Baro- 
net, whilst accepting that principle, had 
said that the question was one the 
working out of the details of which 
would cause some difficulty. He (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) had understood the 
right hon. Baronet by that to imply 
that the Irish in England were so 
scattered that it would be very difficult 
indeed to give them et la like a 
representation for themselves. He had 
accepted that principle entirely, and the 
right hon. Gentleman and the Commit- 
tee would be perfectly entitled to reject 
his general principle, if he were not 
able to lay before them a scheme which 
would be in accordance with the other 
principles laid down for the guidance 
of the Boundary Commissioners. Now, 
he thought he had succeeded in doing 
that, not according to the Amendment 
he had on the Paper, but according to 
a modification of it which he proposed 
to move. He very much regretted that 
he had not been able to put his proposal 
on the Notice Paper, so that every Mem- 
ber would be able to see it in print. 
He had not expected the matter to come 
on so soon, and had hoped to have been 
able to make some local inquiries which 
would have necessitated some delay. 
However, he had given a copy of the 
Amendment to the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill, another to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition, and he had intended to give 
one to the noble Lord the Member for 
Liverpool (Lord Claud Hamilton), only 
that his stock had become exhausted. 
He had given one to the hon. Member 
for Liverpool sitting on the Ministerial 
side of the House (Mr. 8. Smith). He 
must say a word or two with regard to 
the boundaries of Liverpool as they 
were at present. The only two consti- 
tuencies he proposed to touch were 
Exchange and Abercrombie. Those 
who were acquainted with the subject 
knew, and those who would cast their 
eyes over the Boundary Commissioners’ 
map of Liverpool would see, that the 
Exchange Division was very peculiarly 
constructed indeed—that it jutted out as 
a sort of peninsula into the Abercrombie 
Division. That, at first sight, gave to 
the division an extremely awkward 
appearance, and deprived it of that 
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geographical compactness which it had 
been the desire of the Boundary Com- 
missioners to secure on every possible 
occasion. That was the first objection 
to the boundary as at present arranged. 
The second was this—it was made up of 
heterogeneous classes, and of people of 
heterogeneous pursuits. One of the main 
principles of the Redistribution Bill was 
that persons of similar pursuits should 
be as much as possible joined together 
in the sameconstituency. That was not 
the case here. The Exchange Ward 
consisted largely of the working classes, 
while Abercrombie Ward, on the other 
hand, largely consisted of gentlemen 
engaged in mercantile pursuits ; in fact, 
Exchange Ward was a working class 
division, and Abercrombie was a mer- 
cantile division. The division made by 
the Boundary Commissioners violated 
the principle he referred to, inasmuch 
as it dragged out of the Abercrombie 
Ward a considerable section of the per- 
sons engaged in mercantile pursuits. 
That portion of Exchange Ward which 
formed the peninsula jutting into Aber- 
crombie Ward was inhabited by persons 
engaged in mercantile pursuits; and he 
believed that some of the gentlemen 
representing Liverpool themselves re- 
garded this as a not altogether satisfac- 
tory arrangement. He thought there 
was a feeling that the arrangement of 
the Boundary Commissioners was rather 
an abnormal and unnatural division of 
the constituency. His proposal was 
this—to take out of Exchange and put 
into Abercrombie Ward that portion of 
the constituency which would begin at 
Moss Street in the north, and would 
then go down and exclude Lime Street 
Ward, for a considerable portion of it, 
and aconsiderable portion of the Ex- 
change Ward for the Exchange Division. 
He would read out the Amendment, 
which would render the matter more 
intelligible— 

“ Schedule 6, page 31, line 42, column 2, add, 
after ‘Lime Street Ward,’ the words ‘ except 
that portion bounded by Moss Street, London 
Road, and William Brown Street.”’ 

He would move to add after ‘‘ Exchange 
Ward” the words— 

“Except that portion of Exchange Ward 
bounded by a line beginning at the junction 
of Moorfields and Dale Street, thence proceeding 
along Tithebarn Street, Old Hall Street, Union 


Street, Lancelot’s Street, and that part of 
Prince’s Dock in Exchange Ward.” 


The boundary he proposed would, he 
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thought, have the advantage of being 
perfectly clear and intelligible, because 
it practically went almost in a straight 
line from the north to the south of the 
Exchange Division. He knew there was 
an objection, and a very strong objec- 
tion, to this scheme, and that was that 
it divided up two wards; but his defence 
in regard to that matter was this—in the 
first place, it was the only way in which 
he could make anything like an intelli- 
gible proposal; and, secondly, Ex- 
change Ward was a very peculiar ward 
in this respect—that a portion of it be- 
longed entirely to the mercantile classes, 
and that a portion of Abercrombie Ward 
belonged entirely to the working classes. 
His defence for dividing up Exchange 
Ward was that he took from it the mer- 
cantile portion and put it into the mer- 
cantile ward of Abercrombie, and that 
he left the working class portion in the 
working class Exchange Division. He 
hoped that was clear to the Committee. 
The defence for the course he had taken 
in dividing Lime Street Ward was this— 
that he took that portion of it which 
was occupied by well-to-do shopkeepers 
and put it into the well-to-do division of 
Abercrombie. Generally speaking, his 
defence of his proposal was that it 
equalized the population. The disparity 
of the population in the two wards, ac- 
cording to the plan of the Boundary 
Commissioners at the present moment, 
was very startling. In Exchange Ward 
there was a population of 72,000, whilst 
in the Abercrombie Ward there were 
only 67,557. Although that might not 
be a great disparity between two Lon- 
don constituencies, he thought it was a 
very great disparity indeed between the 
populations of two Liverpool constituen- 
cies. If the proposal he made were 
adopted the result would be this—he did 
not know that he could give the exact 
figures; but, roughly speaking, the re- 
sult would be, that Exchange Ward, 
instead of being as it was, would have 
about 68,000, and Abercrombie Ward 
would have about 70,C00—that was to 
say, there would be a difference of only 
2,000, instead of the difference being be- 
tween 72,000 on the onehand and 67,557 
on the other. Now, he thought he might 
put his scheme in opposition to that of 
the Boundary Commissioners as justified 
on three grounds: first, that of equaliza- 
tion of population—because his plan 





would equalize the population more 
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nearly than the scheme of the Commis- 
sioners; secondly, that it would make 
the division — geographically — more 
correct ; and, thirdly, thatit would keep 
people of similar pursuits more together 
—throwing the wealthy merchants of 
Exchange Ward and Lime Street into 
the wealthy ward of Abercrombie. He 
had kept his main reason to the last. 
If the change he now advocated were 
made, the Irish voters would be put far 
more compactly together than they were 
at present, which, he thought, was very 
desirable in the case of Liverpool. Sub- 
sequently he should make a similar pro- 
posal in regard to Manchester, which, 
he believed, would be desirable in the 
interests of both the English and Irish 
inhabitants of that City. In the first 
place, he thought it most desirable, on 
the highest grounds, that the Irish popu- 
lation of this couutry should learn to 
take an interest in the affairs of the 
country ; and the real way to give them 
that interest was to let them feel that in 
this, the highest Court of Appeal in the 
Realm, they had their own Representa- 
tives elected by their own votes—Gen- 
tlemen representative of their interests 
and of their suffrages. It was desirable, 
for the sake of the English themselves, 
that the Irish should be, so to speak, 
segregated into a constituency of their 
own. Nothing was more confusing, and 
nothing could be more demoralizing, 
than to have the Irish vote continually 
appealed to at English elections. They 
saw a sort of Dutch auction constantly 
going on in regard to the Irish vote 
between the candidates of the different 
parties. Pledges were made which 
sometimes were kept and sometimes 
were broken, and in place of there being 
a fair-and-square stand-up fight on 
purely English principles they saw a 
kind of triangular duel constantly taking 
place, leading to much confusion and 
demoralization in the bid for the Irish 
vote on both sides. He was desirous of 
seeing that sort of thing put an end to. 
He was anxious that the Irish people in 
England should know that they had an 
interest in the affairs of this House by 
having their own Representatives, and 
that the English candidates should be 
saved from the temptations and penalties 
to which such gentlemen putting up for 
the representation of places containing 
a large number of Irish voters were at 
the present moment exposed to. He 
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had now said all that he had to say on 
the matter. He hoped the Committee 
would excuse him for not having put his 
Amendment on the Paper; and he con- 
fidently appealed to the right hon. 
Baronet, if he could not accept the pro- 
posal now, at least not to discourage his 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s) efforts to ac- 
complish an object which he thought 
would be equally advantageous both to 
the Irish and English people of this 
country. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 31, line 42, column 2, add, after 
“ Lime Street Ward,”’ the words “except that 
portion bounded by Moss Street, London Road, 
and William Brown Street.”—(Mr. T. P. 
O’ Connor.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that as the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) had told the Committee, 
he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had already 
spoken upou the general question now 
raised. The Amendment, he thought, 
could only be accepted by the general 
consent of the Committee. At present 
the general feeling would be that it 
would be impossible to fully consider the 
arrangement until it had Leon put into 
print, and had been some time before 
them. The hon. Member would feel 
that himself, he was sure. He (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) therefore hoped that 
the hon. Member would not press his 
Amendment on the present occasion, but 
would put it on the Paper, so that it 
might be considered before Report. 
Though the proposal might not satisfy 
the feelings of some hon. Members, he 
himself was favourably disposed towards 
its principle. He rather approved of 
the Amendment which stood on the 
Paper in preference to that the hon. 
Member now submitted; but, whatever 
form the Amendment might take, if it 
were conceived in the spirit of the hon. 
Member’s observations, there might not 
be any great difficulty in its being fa- 
vourably entertained by the Committee. 
For the reasons he had stated, he trusted 
the hon. Member would allow this, with 
other proposals, to remain open for con- 
sideration on Report. 

Mr. WADDY said, that there was 
one observation which arose with regard 
to the division of these various boroughs 
viewed relatively to each other. He 
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would, with the consent of the Commit- 
tee, make that observation now witha 
view to its being considered, because, if 
it were regarded with favour, it was 
possible that the Government might 
deem it necessary to alter the Bill itself 
as a matter of detail on Report. The 
point was this—these boroughs—Liver- 
pool being one—were at present undi- 
vided. By the Bill they were to be 
separated into divisions, each division 
being a separate borough. By the law, 
as it now stood, a man had a vote if he 
had not a residence, but premises in a 
borough, and if he had resided not 
necessarily in the borough or on the 
premises, but “in the borough, or within 
seven miles.” Now, there was no pro- 
vision in the Bill that he was aware of 
which dealt with this question. How 
were they henceforward to measure the 
seven miles? 

Mr. WARTON: I rise to Order. This 
has nothing to do with the Amendment 
before the Committee. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I think the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Waddy) 
has misapprehended the Amendment 
before us. The observations he is now 
making are not at all germane to this 
Amendment. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that although 
he always objected to leave matters to 
be decided on a later stage of a Bill, he 
thought that on the present occasion his 
hon. Friend (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), whose 
Amendment was not on the Paper, 
would do well to leave the matter over 
for the consideration of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) until 
the Report stage. While he would ad- 
vise his hon. Friend to withdraw, for 
the present, his Amendment, he (Mr. 
Parnell) might take this opportunity of 
expressing his entire concurrence with 
the views his hon. Friend had put for- 
ward. Therecould be no doubt that the 
Bill as it stood left the Irish minority in 
England almost entirely unrepresented. 
A claim had been made for the separate 
representation of the English minority 
in Ireland, and the Committee was 
aware that the Bill gave that English 
minority a representation which had 
been variously estimated at from 23 to 
27 Members. But the English minority 
in Ireland was not at all as numerous 
as the Irish minority in England and 
Scotland. It was calculated there was 
an Irish population, either by descent 
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as regarded the first generation, or by 
birth, of very close upon 2,000,000 in 
England, and Wales, and Scotland, and 
nobody had ever claimed that the Eng- 
lish minority in Ireland amounted to 
more than about 1,250,000; but while 
a large representation of 23 to 27 Mem- 
bers had been given to that minority in 
Ireland, they found that under the Bill, 
as it stood, under no possible circum- 
stances could the Irish minority in Eng- 
land obtain a representation of more 
than two or three Members. This, 
therefore, was a matter for the very 
serious consideration of the Govern- 
ment; and he hoped that they would see 
their way, between this and Report, to 
accede to the able arguments of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. T. P. O'Connor). As 
regarded Liverpool, at all events, he 
hoped the Irish Representatives would 
be met by the Government in a fair 
spirit. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he had listened 
carefully to the observations of hon, 
Gentlemen below the Gangway ; but he 
could not share their view—that mere 
nationality should be represented. He 
had always looked upon the citizens of 
Liverpool as a united people, and he 
had felt that while representing the in- 
terests of the other sections, he had also 
represented the interests of the Irish 
section. He should regret very much if 
a line of demarcation were drawn be- 
tween English and Irish living together 
in the same city. With regard to the 
proposals of the Bill, he was bound to 
say that, as far as Liverpool was con- 
cerned, the Commissioners’ Report was 
accepted by all the leading Parties. 
They gave a great deal of attention to 
it, and, as far as he knew, all parties 
were struck with the admirable manner 
in which the Commissioners discharged 
their duty. He believed it would be 
found that all sections of the Liverpool 
people would be represented by the Bill 
as it stood. He did not think it pos- 
sible for the Commissioners to have 
arrived at a more satisfactory result. 
He was afraid the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor) was wrong as to the 
alterations of the population. The mat- 
ter was very carefully considered, and 
he believed the populations of the Ex- 
change and Abercrombie Wards were 
correctly stated. He was afraid the 
proposition of the hon. Gentleman would, 
instead of equalizing the population, 
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make a greater difference than there 
was at present. On the whole, the di- 
visions as proposed by the Commis- 
sioners were loyally accepted by the 
city at large, and any alteration of them 
would meet with disapproval. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill (Sir Charles W. Dilke) would 
seriously consider the proposition of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Galway 
(Mr. T. P. O'Connor). His (Mr. Jacob 
Bright’s) object in rising was to say 
that, so far as he had learned in Man- 
chester, if the Government found it 

racticable to adopt the view of the 
Sie. Member for Galway, very little 
opposition would be offered in the city. 
If it were practicable so to arrange an 
electoral district that the main body of 
the Irish electorate should inhabit that 
district, it might happen that they would 
have an Irish Representative in the 
House. He, for one, should not be 
sorry if some of our large Irish popu- 
lations in England did have Irish Re- 
presentatives; indeed, he agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Galway that it would be better both for 
the Irish population and the English 
mee that that should be so. He 

oped this question would be fairly con- 
sidered by the Government, and that, if 
possible, the Amendment would be 
adopted. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
entirely disagreed with what had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright). He 
cordially endorsed the view of his hon. 
Colleague (Mr. Whitley) that it was the 
desire of the people generally to keep 
the divisions of the city as they had been 
arranged by the Boundary Commission. 
There was a great desire among all 
classes in Liverpool that there should 
not be a hard-and-fast line of demar- 
cation drawn between the English and 
the Irish population, as suggested by 
the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. 
P. O'Connor). It was felt that the 
enmity which had existed at times be- 
tween the Irish and the English people 
in the city was dying out; and efforts 
were being made in Liverpool, as else- 
where, to promote the most kindly feel- 
ing between the two races. He could 
not help thinking that any attempt to 
sharply separate the two peoples, such 
as was contained in the proposal of the 
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hon. Member for Galway, was likely to 
be mischievous in its results. He trusted, 
therefore, that both in the interests of 
public policy, as well as in the interests 
of the convenience of the people of 
Liverpool, who cordially approved of 
the divisions which had been made by 
the Government, the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) would adhere 
to the scheme, and that he would, after 
the consideration he had promised to 
give to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Galway, be able to an- 
nounce his resolve to make no alteration 
in the Government proposal. 

Mr. HEALY said, it was to be re- 
gretted that the admirable sentiments of 
the noble Lord (Lord Claud Hamilton) 
appeared to be addressed entirely to one 
country. The noble Lord did not see 
the logic of his remarks as applied to 
Ireland, because, while one, the Irish 
portion of the Bill was under consi- 
deration, the Committee constantly heard 
from the noble Lord and his hon. Friends 
of the difference between Protestants 
and Catholics. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON: Loya- 
lists and Nationalists; I never men- 
tioned Protestants. 

Mr. HEALY said, that what he 
wished to point out for the consideration 
of hon. Gentlemen was that the Ca- 
tholic population of England numbered 
2,000,000, and that it was extremely 
desirable they should have some repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons. 
At the present time, there was only one 
Catholic representing a constituency in 
Great Britain, and he had only been re- 
turned within the last few years. It 
certainly was not a credit to the gene- 
rosity or spirit of fair play of the people 
of England that the fact of a man being 
a Catholic was sufficient to deprive him 
of any right to sit in the House of 
Commons. The Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Galway 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) was intended to 
put an end to the present state of things ; 
and he (Mr. Healy) did not think it laid 
in the mouth of the noble Lord (Lord 
Claud Hamilton), who was extremely 
anxious, by means of the most extra- 
ordinary jerrymandering, to secure the 
representation of the minority in Done- 
gal, to object to an alteration of the 
Exchange Division of Liverpool which 
would enable the Catholics to obtain a 
Representative. The noble Lord occu- 
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pied a very curious position when he 
objected to the proposal of. the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Galway. 
This was not at all a matter between 
the English and Irish races. The ques- 
tion of education entered into it to a 
very large extent ; and he (Mr. Healy) 
was surprised that Gentlemen who, like 
the noble Lord, supported denomina- 
tional education, should be found deny- 
ing that Catholics were entitled to some 
distinct representation. He (Mr. Healy) 
could not help placing the statesmanlike 
attitude of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Jacob 
Bright) in contradistinction with the 
attitude of the noble Lord. The Amend- 
ment was distinctly against the interest 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Manchester. The hon. Gentleman was 
well known to be in favour of secular 
education; yet, in a spirit of fair play 
to all classes, he was willing to accept an 
Amendment which would give the Trish 
or Catholic population of Manchester a 
Member. Hon. Gentlemen above the 
Gangway on the Opposition side of the 
House were altogether opposed to the ac- 
—— of any such Amendment. Con- 
sidering the way in which the 1,000,000 
of so-called Loyalists of Ireland had 
been treated, it was not too much to 
expect that the 2,000,000 Catholics of 
England should have some special re- 
presentation under the Bill. The noble 
Lord evidently did not seem to agree 
that what was sauce for the goose was 
sauce for the gander. The Loyalists of 
Ireland, who were composed of magis- 
trates, deputy lieutenants, landlords, 
and other persons of great distinction 
and quality, were to have ample repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons; 
but the unfortunate Irish people of 
England, who, as a rule, belonged to the 
lower classes, and who from that very 
fact were entitled to every protection 
from Parliament, were to be deprived 
of representation. If the noble Lord 
would only turn over in his own mind 
the extraordinary conflict there was in 
the attitude he took up between Eng- 
land and Ireland, he would see the ab- 
surdity of the position he assumed. He 
(Mr. Healy) was very glad indeed that 
the hon. Member for Manchester had 
supported the Amendment; and he 
trusted that the anxiety of the Govern- 
ment that minorities should find repre- 
sentation in the House would prompt 
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them to accept the proposition. He 
hoped that, at the next General Election, 
it would not come home to the Irish in 
England that the persons opposed to the 
representation of Catholics were Mem- 
bers of the Tory Party, and that the 
persons in favour of it were the Members 
of the Liberal Party. He assured the 
noble Lord and his Friends that it would 
be an evil lesson to teach the Irish work- 
ing classes that it was he and his hon. 
Friends who were opposed to their ob- 
taining separate representation, whereas 
it was the Liberals who were anxious 
that justice should be done them. He 
feared the speech of the noble Lord 
would have an unfortunate effect in 
many districts of the country. Of 
course, the noble Lord’s official Leaders 
were conveniently absent, and the matter 
admitted of reconsideration by the Con- 
servative Party. He (Mr. Healy) trusted 
that both the Liberal and Conservative 
Parties would see it was undesirable 
that the conflict on Irish questions, 
which were totally distinct from English 
questions, should be introduced into 
English politics. Candidates of each 
school of politics found it extremely in- 
convenient when they heard so much of 
the undesirability of the Vaccination 
Acts; how much more undesirable would 
it be to have the Irish masses raising 
their war cry and thrusting themselves 
into English affairs? He trusted the 
Government would see their way to ac- 
cept the proposition of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Galway. 

Mr. T. P. O°>CONNOR said, he had no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the recep- 
tion that had been given to his Amend- 
ment, especially by the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke). He joined his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy) in sincerely 
thanking the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright) 
for his kindly and wise words with re- 
gard to this question. On the other 
hand, he regretted the attitude taken 
by the noble Lord (Lord Claud Hamil- 
ton) and the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. Whitley). He 
was glad, however, to hear the noble 
Lord say that he was desirous to see the 
relations between the Irish and English 
in this country improved and made 
more kindly. He was glad to learn that 
the relations between the Irish and 
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English working classes in Liverpool 
were kindly, and he hoped they would 
soremain. But he ventured to present 
to the mind of the noble Lord this view 
of the question—that the best way, 
after all, of creating and fostering a 
kindly feeling between the different 
classes of the population was to give 
each class of population an idea that it 
had its full share of rights; and he did 
not think that a minority numbering 
2,000,000 people, of a distinct nationa- 
lity and creed, could be said to have a 
sense of having its full rights as long as 
they were practically debarred from re- 
presentation. He felt that the fact of 
the Irish in England having their own 
Representatives in the House to counsel 
ol control them would be the best 
means in the world of bringing about that 
kindly relation between the Irish and 
English races which all desired to en- 
courage. He hopedthat before the Report 
stage the noble Lord and the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Whitley) would reconsider 
their position, and be able to view the 
matter a little more favourably. Ifneed 
be, he would be willing to make some 
alteration in his Amendment. He might 
have based his Amendment on considera- 
tions altogether apart from nationality. 
He might have based it on the greater 
equalization of population, or on the 
similarity of pursuits. He felt it de- 
sirable, however, to state to the Com- 
mittee his view upon the question 
of nationality. He did not propose, 
after the favourable reception his pro- 
posal had met with, to divide the Com- 
mittee upon it. He would now ask 
leave to withdraw it, promising that if 
he got anything like encouragement 
from the Conservative side of the House 
he would re-introduce it on Report. 
Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
wished to say, before the Amendment 
was disposed of, that hon. Members 
had somewhat misrepresented what had 
fallen from his hon. Colleague (Mr. 
Whitley) and himself. He (Lord Claud 
Hamilton) was under the impression 
they were discussing the arrangements 
with regard to Liverpool, and these 
arrangements alone. He did not allude 
at all to the general arrangements as to 
the representation of the lrish in Eng- 
land, or on the other side of the Channel ; 
he simply directed his remarks to what 
was before the Committee—namely, the 
representation of Liverpool. He and 
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his hon. Colleague had been given to 
understand that the divisions made by 
the Commissioners gave satisfaction not 
only to the Liberal and Conservative 
Parties, but also to the so-called Na- 
tionalist Party in the city. His own 
belief was that the Nationalists of Liver- 
pool were perfectly satisfied with the 
arrangements; but a few exceedingly 
astute and clever agents from the head- 
quarters of the organization, which was 
so admirably represented by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) and his hon. Friends, 
paid a visit to Liverpool, and it was 
through their agency that these new 
proposals were made. He was con- 
vineed that the arrangements made 
by the Government were, on the whole, 
the fairest that could be made, and 
he sincerely trusted they would be 
adhered to. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR said, that his 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) had nothing to do 
with the Irish organization in England 
or Scotland. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
was sorry to say he had the entire re- 
sponsibility of that organization. The 
proposals which he now submitted were 
practically the same proposals as were 
made by the Nationalists before the 
Commissioners at the local inquiry. ‘The 
Nationalists in Liverpool were quite 
astute enough to manage the matter for 
themselves. The only thing that the 
Central Association in London did in 
the matter was to ask the local Repre- 
sentatives what their proposals were. 
He now asked leave to withdraw his 
Amendmest. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WARTON said, he proposed to 
insert, after the words ‘‘ Walton-on-the- 
Hill,” in page 31, column I, line 11, 
the words ‘‘ hereinafter called the start- 
ing-point.” The starting-point of the 
district was often referred to ; and there- 
fore, for preciseness and general accu- 
racy, it was well that it should be 
properly specified where it was first 
mentioned. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 31, column 1, line 11, to insert, after 
“ Walton-on-the-Hill,” the words “ hereinafter 
called the starting-point.""—(Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
saw no objection to the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH said, he pro- 
posed, in page 32, column 1, line 1, in 
the title, to leave out ‘‘ Abercrombie,” 
and insert ‘‘Central.’”’ The object of 
his Amendment was a very simple one; 
it was to give a more appropriate title 
to what was really the Central Division 
of Liverpool. The title ‘‘ Abercrombie ” 
was a very unhappy one. It had no 
relevancy to that part of the city. It 
only applied to a small area called the 
Abercrombie Ward, and it was not at 
all suitable to designate the great bulk 
of the division. As far as he had been 
able to ascertain, the present title did 
not give satisfaction to the people ; they 
would like some designation more ap- 
propriate and suitable to the most im- 
portant part of the city. The district 
contained no less than six wards, and it 
bore the same relation to Liverpool that 
the City of London bore to the Metro- 

lis; the bulk of the commerce of 

iverpool centred in this division; it 
contained all the banks of Liverpool, 
the larger part of the commercial com- 
munity, and a very large population 
engaged in business. Italso contained, 
he believed, the greatest rateable value 
of any district of Liverpool; and, upon 
the whole, he thought most persons 
would agree with him it was really the 
most important division in Liverpool. 
It certainly was entitled to a designation 
more suitable and appropriate than the 
one chosen by the Commissioners. The 
one he suggested was a very suitable 
one. He could see no reasonable objec- 
tion to call it the Central Division, and 
he hoped it would find acceptance at the 
hands of the Government. He need not 
go into much detail; but there was just 
one consideration which he wished to 
urge, although it might be called a 
sentimental one. A valid reason, in 
his opinion, why the division should 
be given a commanding designation was 
that it contained the birth-place of the 
Prime Minister. He thought that the 
portion of the city which had the 
honour of giving birth to the greatest 
statesman of modern times should be 


called Central Liverpool. He felt sure 


the designation he suggested would give 
general satisfaction to the people of 


Liverpool, 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 32, column ], line 1, in the title, to 
leave out the word “ Abercrombie,’ in order 
to insert the word “ Central,”"—(Mr. Samuel 
Smith,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘ Abercrombie’ stand part of the Sche- 
dule.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
should have been glad to accept this 
Amendment; but it had been found, 
upon inquiry, that it did not command 
general assent. In the absence of that, 
he thought it would be unwise to change 
the name of the division, although the 
point was one to which he did not attach 
the same amount of importance as the 
hon. Member who moved the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he was bound 
to confess that he did not view the 
change proposed as one which would 
give general satisfaction. If his hon. 
Colleague had proposed that there 
should be North, South, East, and West 
Wards, he should have entertained no 
objection whatever to the proposal ; but 
he did not think it would give satisfac- 
tion to the inhabitants to call the ward 
the Central Division. It was in this 
ward that the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government was born; 
and if his hon. Friend were to propose 
to distinguish it by the name of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he should, of 
course, have no objection to that. This 
question had been duly considered when 
the Boundary Commissioners met; and 
until he had seen the Amendment of 
his hon. Colleague on the Paper he had 
no idea that any change would be pro- 
posed; and he was obliged to confess 
that he thought that the alteration in 
question would be objectionable to the 
people of the ward. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
agreed with the bon. Gentleman who had 
justspoken (Mr. Whitley) that if the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
could see his way to distinguish the 
other Liverpool divisions by the words 
‘“‘North, South, East, and West ’’ there 
would be no objection to his calling the 
Abercrombie Division the Central Divi- 
sion. But he did not otherwise see why 
they, in Liverpool, should, so to speak, 
revolve around the hon. Member’s cen- 


tral point. Liverpool was, no doubt, 
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proud of g{ng called the birth-place of 
the right aon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister; but he had always noticed 
that, when speaking in different parts 
of the Kingdom, the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not give any confirmation of 
the idea that he was born at Liverpool ; 
on the contrary, he referred to himself 
in Scotland as a Scotsman, and in Wales 
as a Welshman. That being so, he 
began to have some doubt as to whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was born in 
Liverpool at all. With regard to the 
Amendment, he repeated that there 
would be no objection to Abercrombie 
Division being called the Central Ward 
if the others were described as ‘‘ North, 
South, East, and West.”’ 

Mr. HEALY said, his attention had 
been directed to the names of some 
places in Ireland which were mis-spelt 
in the Bill. He rose to ask whether the 
spelling of the names of places would 
be carefully revised and correctly given 
in the Act? It was likely that a ques- 
tion of law might turn upon the point 
as to whether the name of a place was 
eorrectly given or not; and he thought 
that it would, perhaps, be well to give 
power to one of the Judges to settle any 
such question in accordance with: the 
general principles of the Act. There 
were geographical considerations in- 
volved here, and it seemed to him a 
serious thing to pass the Bill without 
taking power of reference to some tri- 
bunal in cases where mistakes were 
made in the spelling. There were many 
errors with regard to the spelling of 
Irish names at once apparent on the 
face of the Bill which involved power 
of reference to a tribunal in case of need. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
+ sar raised by the hon. and learned 

ember for Monaghan was important, 
and his suggestion should be considered. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH said, he be- 
lieved that the alteration he proposed, 
if adopted by the Government, would 
be acceptable to all parties concerned in 
the matter. The division in question 
differed from the other divisions of 
Liverpool in not having a local designa- 
tion. All the other divisions had names 
of old standing which everyone knew, 
which were accepted by all, and which 
were perfectly intelligible. The desig- 
nation ‘‘Abercrombie’”’ had no relation 
whatever with the greater part of the 
division, and it would be a long time 
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before it was recognized by the inhahi- 
tants. He was by no means opposed to 
the town being divided geographically, 
and he would be glad if, before the 
Report, some satisfactory arrangement 
could be arrived at in the meantime. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Amendment negatived. 

Verbal Amendments made. 


Viscount LEWISHAM said, the 
series of Amendments which he had 
placed upon the Paper all depended one 
upon the other. There was a strong 
feeling among a considerable section of 
the inhabitants of Wolverhampton that 
the scheme of the Commissioners was 
not a satisfactory one; and at the time 
when the Commission was held at Wol- 
verhampton considerable opposition was 
expressed to the proposed arrangement. 
The Committee would understand that, 
at the present time, the borough of 
Wolverhamptonconsisted of five parishes 
—Wolverhampton, Willenhall, Sedgley, 
Bilston, and Wednesfield; and al- 
though, at the last Census, the popula- 
tion was not quite up to 165,000, yet, 
considering that it was still increasing, 
he thought that the town was fully 
entitled to a third Member. It was 
proposed to divide the borough into 
three divisions— West, East, and South. 
As to the South Division, he had little 
or nothing to say, because he believed 
the arrangement gave satisfaction to 
everyone concerned, except so far as 
concerned an Amendment that would 
become necessary if the proposal was 
agreed to. In line 33, page 38 of the 
Kill, in connection with the words 
‘the parish of Bilston, except so much 
as comprised in Division No. 1 as here- 
in described,” it would be necessary 
to substitute for ‘‘Division No. 1,” 
‘** Division No. 2.”’ It was difficult to 
see how, with regard to the East and 
West Divisions, the Commissioners had, 
in the scheme which they proposed, car- 
ried out the instructions issued to them 
at the commencement of their opera- 
tions. The proposal of the Commis- 
sioners was that the West Division 
should consist of St. Mark Ward, St. 
Paul Ward, St. John Ward, St. George 
Ward, St. Matthew Ward, and so much 
of the parish of Bilston as is known as 
Ettingshall New Village. The Eastern 
Division was to consist of St. M 
Ward, St. James Ward, St. Peter Ward, 
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and the parishes of Wednesfield and 
Willenhall. Amongst the points to be 
considered in the Instructions issued to 
the Commissioners, the two most im- 
portant were that they should have re- 
gard to the equalization of population, 
and to the similarity of pursuits in the 
different districts. The population of 
the Western Division was 55,167, and 
that of the Eastern Division 53,742, the 
difference between them being 1,725. 
But, while considering this point, 
they must also take into considera- 
tion the fact that the larger number was 
iven to the increasing division of the 
est, and not to the decreasing division 

in the East; and, therefore, he thought 
they would be justified in considering 
that in the course of another 10 years the 
difference would be considerably larger 
than it was at present. Now, the alter- 
native scheme, which he proposed, would 
give to the Western Division a popula- 
tion of 54,298, and to the Eastern Divi- 
sion, which would include the wards of 
St. George and St. James, and a portion 
of the parish of Bilston, a population of 
54,199, which would make a difference 
between the two divisions of 99 only. 
He thought that, so far as the equaliza- 
tion of population was concerned, his 
scheme was preferable to that of the 
Commissioners; but there remained, of 
course, the more important question as 
to the pursuits of the inhabitants of the 
two divisions, and that he thought was 
worthy of consideration. By the Com- 
missioners’ scheme it was proposed to 
take St. Peter’s Ward out of the centre 
of the town, and to group it with out- 
lying villages with which it had no con- 
nection whatever. He did not wish to 
say one word in depreciation of the in- 
habitants or their pursuits in the pa- 
rishes of Willenhall and Wednesfield ; 
because he was aware that they car- 
ried on a useful industry which took 
the form of the manufacture of steel 
locks and rat-traps. But the pursuits 
of the inhabitants of St. Peter’s Ward 
were mechanical and professional. His 
contention was that the important ward 
of St. Peter’s ought not to have been 
taken out of the Western Division. It 


contained all the principal municipal 
buildings; and although that did not 
carry with it any right with regard to 
the franchise, yet he thought that some 
Tr aa ought to be given to the 
act. 


It appeared to him that it was 
Viscount Lewisham 
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hardly in accordance with f’.e Instruc- 
tions issued to the Boundary Commis- 
sioners that St. Paul’s Ward should be 
taken out of this division and grouped 
with the outlying districts named. Again, 
a comparison of the numbers of high 
and low rated houses in the respective 
divisions afforded, in his opinion, a clear 
proof that the pursuits and occupations 
of the two districts under discussion 
were not in any way similar. It was 
very difficult to understand what had 
guided the Commissioners in putting 
forward this scheme; and the only thing 
he could find thet gave any kind of 
clue to their line of action was the 
rule laid down by themselves, that in 
the case of important rural towns the 
uniform division of the wards should, if 
possible, be preserved intact. No doubt 
that was an excellent rule; but he 
thought that the case of Wolverhamp- 
ton, now under consideration, was the 
exception which proved the rule, and he 
considered that two rules laid down in 
the Instructions issued to the Commis- 
sioners should have more weight than 
this one self-imposed rule. Again, on 
geographical grounds he thought the 
scheme which he proposed was in every 
way more compact and more suitable, 
there being a very good natural boun- 
dary to the proposed division of two 
wards formed by the canal. For the 
reasons he had given, and because he 
believed that his proposal was far pre- 
ferable to the scheme of the Com- 
missioners in the three points—equaliza- 
tion of population, similarity of pursuits, 
and geographical position — he begged 
to move the Amendment standing in his 
name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 38, column 1, line 21, after the 
words ‘“ West Division,’’ to insert the words 
‘Saint Peter Ward.” —( Viscount Lewisham.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was sure the noble Viscount would for- 
give him if he did not argue this matter 
upon its merits. His reason for that was 
that he was speaking in the presence of 
both of the hon. Members for Wolver- 
hampton, who were more capable of 
arguing the question on its merits than 
he was. Without going into the scheme 
of the noble Viscount he might say that 
it was one which cut up the wards to a 
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very considerable extent. It was one 
of the two schemes brought before the 
Commissioners by Liberals and Con- 
servatives, both of which schemes they 
rejected in favour of a scheme of their 
own to which they adhered. The scheme 
embodied in the Bill was framed by 
General Carey, one of the most com- 
petent engineers of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, after careful inquiry on the 
spot, and it was subsequently adopted 
by Mr. Henley, the Boundar; Commis- 
sioner. The entire Commission con- 
sidered the recommendations of Mr. 
Henley and also adopted the scheme. 
Now, the authority he had named was 
so high that, for his part, he should be 
disposed not to go into the merits of the 
matter, but to pin his faith to the deci- 
sion arrived at, which he thought the 
Committee would adopt. 

Viscount LEWISHAM said, he did 
not wish to impugn the authority of the 
right hon. Baronet ; but he thought the 
Committee would be glad to know the 
reasons that guided Mr. Henley and 
induced him to recommend the scheme 
adopted by the Commission. He was 
bound to say that his own alternative 
scheme appeared to be superior to the 
other. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
main ground on which Mr. Henley 
advised the scheme was the general 
rule that, in boroughs, it was desirable 
to follow the wards, and which, in the 
absence of evidence the other way, he 
thought ought to be adhered to. 

Viscount LEWISHAM said, he 
should have thought that the two rules 
laid down for the Commissioners would 
have had precedence over a rule laid 
down by themselves. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, if they 
were to discuss the decisions of the 
Boundary Commissioners in the case of 
one borough, they would have to discuss 
them with regard to every borough and 
every county. He thought that if the 
Government had delegated an inquiry 
of this sort to a body of able men who 
had discharged their duties to the satis- 
faction of both political Parties, the 
decision arrived at by them ought to be 
accepted. But the noble Viscount op- 
posite (Viscount Lewisham) had given 
a very defective, if not a very inaccurate, 
accouut of the circumstances. He was 
bound to say that so far as having 
regard to the pursuits of the inhabitants 
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and population, the Boundary Commis- 
sioners had, in his opinion, rigidly fol- 
lowed their Instructions in dividing the 
borough as appeared in the Schedule. 
The population of Wolverhampton con- 
sisted largely of the artizan class, and it 
could not be divided as in the case of 
London or Manchester. That would 
be seen by hon. Members from the fact 
that the constituency of Wolverhampton, 
which before the Reform Bill was passed 
numbered 4,000, was now 24,000. He 
had himself pointed out to the Commis- 
sioners at Wolverhampton that, with 
the exception of St. Peter’s, to which 
the noble Viscount had alluded, there 
was no single ward in the borough in 
which the majority of houses were not 
valued under £10 a-year. He did not 
profess himself to be altogether satisfied 
with the division of Wolverhampton as 
adopted by the Commissioners; but a 
more grotesque piece of jerrymandering 
than that put forward by the noble Vis- 
count could not be conceived, and if it 
were laid upon the Table of the House, 
he believed the noble Viscount would 
be the first to say that it was impracti- 
eable. The schemes put forward by 
the Conservatives and Liberals had 
been rejected by the Commissioners in 
favour of their own. General Carey 
was in the town two days, and, after 
making very careful inquiry, he devised 
a scheme which was carefully considered 
by Mr. Henley, and then by the Boun- 
dary Commissioners, who unanimously 
approved it. Under the circumstances, 
he thought the Committee would em- 
bark upon a difficult and unwise course 
if they were to attempt to reverse the 
decision at which the Commissivners had 
arrived. He considered it, on the whole, 
a fair and just decision, and one which 
carried out the Instructions given to the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he thought 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. H. H. Fowler) was 
really one in favour of the proposal of 
the noble Viscount. He had said that 
there were two schemes fairly sup- 
ported, neither of which was adopted by 
the Commissioners. But the scheme of 
the Commissioners, which he thought 
unsatisfactory, was the one before the 
Committee. If it was not satisfactory to 
the hon. Gentleman himself, it would be 
equally unsatisfactory to the Party of 
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which he was a distinguished Member 
in that House. Beyond that, it appeared 
to have nothing upon its own merits to 
support it. He had the plan of the 
Commissioners before him, which showed 
one division as having a very curious 
shape, with a piece cut out of it ap- 
parently forno reason. But if the ward 
of St. Peter were added, as proposed by 
the noble Viscount, instead of having an 
awkward boundary it would have a 
regular appearance. Tuerefore, he was 
favourably impressed by the proposal of 
the noble Viscount ; and he thought that 
when a question of this kind was before 
the Committee, it was upon its merits 
that it should be considered by the 
Committee. The hon. Gentleman said 
that if they questioned the decision of 
the Commissioners, they would have to 
do the same in the case of every borough 
in the Kingdom; but he (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) had told them himself that 
Wolverhampton presented special diffi- 
culties. Certainly, from the map of the 
Commissioners, it appeared to him (Mr. 
Tomlinson) that Wolverhampton was pre- 
senting exceptional difficultiesin division. 
That being so, it was an argument, not 
for accepting en bloc the conclusions come 
to by the Boundary Commissioners, but 
for endeavouring to apply themselves to 
the merits of the question brought before 
them. He was sure it must be a grati- 
fication to the Committee to see in his 
place the right hon. Gentleman the 
senior Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. C. P. Villiers), who had been for 
so long a distinguished Member of the 
House. That right hon. Gentleman 
had known Wolverhampton probably 
for a longer period than anyone else in 
the House, and it was to be hoped that 
before the question was disposed of the 
Committee might have an opportunity 
of hearing him upon it. On a primd facte 
view of the case—which was all he (Mr. 
Tomlinson) had had of it—the scheme 
proposed by his noble Friend was a 
much more reasonable one than that of 
the Boundary Commissioners; and if 
he went to a division on it, he should, 
unless some reasons were given tending 
to show that it would not work, support 
him. 

Mr. WARTON said, he hoped the 
Committee would have the pleasure of 
hearing the right hon. Gentleman the 
senior Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
C. P. Villiers) on the subject. If he 
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(Mr. Warton) understood rightly, what 
the junior Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) had said was that 
the houses which were above £50 rental 
were not equally distributed over the 
different. wards of the town; and if 
he (Mr. Warton) rightly understood 
the noble Viscount’s point, it was 
that he objected to the grouping of 
St. Peter’s Ward with Wednestield 
and Ettingshall New Village. It was 
clear that in St. Peter’s there were a 
large number of houses of over £50 
rental, and only 68 of £5; that in Wed- 
nesfield there were no houses of over 
£50, and 916 under £5; and that in 
Ettingshall there were 1,120 under £5, 
and only 37 of over £50. [Mr. H. H. 
Fow er dissented.| The hon. Member 
opposite shook his head; but he (Mr. 
Warton) maintained that his statement 
was accurate. Did the hon. Member 
deny all the figures, or any of them; 
and, if the latter, which of them? Did 
he mean to say that the two statements 
as to St. Peter’s Ward were not correct; 
that in Wednesfield there were houses 
of over £50 rental, and not 916 of under 
£5; and that in Ettingshall there were 
not 1,120 of under £5, nor 87 of over 
£50? The shake of the head might 
apply to only one or two of these propo- 
sitions. He must ask the hon. Member 
not to shake his head at all these propo- 
sitions, but to confine himself to shaking 
his head at one or two at atime. Here 
were six propositions, and he trusted 
the hon. Member would be kind enough 
to give the Committee some further in- 
formation, and not drive them into the 
very painful position of going through a 
solemn farce. They were now consider- 
ing the houses in the borough, and it 
was necessary that they should have 
proper material before them to guide 
them. He did not wish to appear dis- 
courteous ; but he certainly thought that 
all through the proceedings of this Com- 
mittee there had been a sort of apathy 
amongst hon. Members, instead of a real, 
intelligent apprehension of the matters 
brought before them. They had all 
paid compliments to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet in charge of the Bill (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke). They all knew his ability, 
and the able manner in which he had 
piloted the measure through the House. 
They were all prepared to do him justice 
in this respect ; in fact, he (Mr. Warton) 
was afraid they did him too much jus- 
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tice. He thought they ought not to| to the consideration of the proposals of 
leave to the right hon. Baronet the set- | the one Party and the other. I think 
tlement of all these difficult points. Hon. | I recollect that that was admitted at the 
Members should respect their own judg-| time. They rejected the propositions 
ment; and if this was the way they | of the two different Parties, and pro- 
were to hurry through the consideration | posed one of their own, which they con- 
of these matters, the Committee stage | sidered more strictly in conformity with 
on the Bill was nothing less than a| the Instructions they had received; and 
gigantic farce. This should be a slow,|I am bound to say that I think their 
solemn, intelligent, deliberate, proce- | plan was accepted by both Parties. At 
dure, and they should care for the opi- | any rate, if it has not been accepted 
nions of no one but themselves. In his; by each Party, the Party I feel the 
opinion the noble Viscount had made | greatest interest in withdrew its opposi- 
out an unanswerable case. This borough | tion, and submitted to the plan of the 
of Wolverhampton, for some reason or | Commissioners, for the reason that those 
other he could not understand—with a| gentlemen seemed to have conducted 
population of 165,000—had been singled | the inquiry in such a fair and impartial 
out for three Members, an honour con-| manner. I remember, myself, being 
ferred on no other borough of the same | asked about these Commissioners— being 
size. He could not imagine how this| questioned as to who they were, and 
arrangement had been decided upon, | whether they could be trusted. I found 
unless it had been generally believed at | them to be gentlemen opposed in opinion 
the time it had been entered into that | to myself, but willing to do their duty 
there was some mode of dividing the|in a most fair and impartial manner, 
borough which would warrant it. There | and I urged my friends to lay all the 
was, he thought, some reason in the | facts of their case before them, and to 
back ground not yet explained. He did | submit to their judgment. That, I be- 
not wish to suggest it; but when they | lieve, has been done. There was another 
were driven to the authority of the Com- | plan laid before the Commissioners ; but 
missioners, or anyone else, and these | I believe its rejection was not submitted 
matters were not explained as they ought | to with the same patience that was ex- 
to be, it seemed to him that they had! hibited in the other case. The decision 
reason to find fault with the course that | of the Commissioners, however, was en- 
had been taken. The Committee should | tirelyfree from political or Party opinion. 
show itself in earnest in this matter. They declared when they came into the 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS: I do not wish | town that they would not permit any 
to waste the time of the Committee, but | political motives to influence their deci- 
only desire to say a word or two in| sion; they faithfully adhered to that 
support of everything which has been| rule, and the borough has submitted 
stated by my hon. Colleague (Mr. H. H. | respectfully and quietly to their decision, 
Fowler) in favour of the arrangement | which was arrived at after hearing the 
made in this Bill for redistribution. | evidence adduced and carefully weighing 
What my hon. Friend has stated is| and considering that evidence. So far 
strictly true—that the division of the} as I understand the matter, the noble 
borough was not sought by the borough | Viscount opposite (Viscount Lewisham) 
itself, and that he was not particularly | has made a statement, which is not 
in favour of it. The policy of the Bill; exactly evidence, upon the strength of 
is to divide the great towns, and to give | which he asks the Committee to reve.se 
each several Members, and when it was | the decision of the Commissioners. He 
laid down that Wolverhampton was to | does not impugn the conduct or motives 
be divided the question was considered | of these gentlemen, nor does he show 
in the borough. There were, of course, | any reason for believing that they fol- 
parties interested, for the future, in the | lowed any opinion but their own. Ido 
result of the division, and they each! not ask what the Committee will do. 
prepared their plans. These were laid | If they accept the judgment of the Com- 
before the Boundary Commissioners | missioners in this case, well and good ; 
when they came down, and it would but if they do not accept it, they will 
have been impossible for anyone to have | have no argument in principle when 
bestowed greater care and attention upon | asked to adopt a similar course in many 
an inquiry than these gentlemen gave | other cases. So far as I know, the 
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unanimous opinion of the borough—not 
only of those who support the Commis- 
sioners, but of those who have had the 
decision given against them —is that 
that decision is fair. I ask what ground 
is there for disturbing the arrangement? 
—and, of course, the noble Viscount 
proposes to disturb the judgment of the 
Commissioners. I own I know of none. 
I am not particularly wedded to the sys- 
tem which involves the division of the 
borough, and I do not particularly ap- 
prove of the single- Member system ; 
but I do think we should submit to 
certain rules or judgments when they 
are laid down on sufficient authority. 
I repeat that I do not think the noble 
Viscount has any ground for his propo- 
sition. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he wished to say a very few words on 
this subject. His noble Friend (Vis- 
count Lewisham) had made a very able 
speech, and had brought out some very 
important points for their consideration ; 
but he (Sir Stafford Northcote) thought 
the Committee should bear in mind that 
one cardinal point in the arrangement 
on which the Bill was founded was the 
delegating to the Commissioners, care- 
fully selected without reference to poli- 
litical Party, and very competent men, 
the task of making local inquiries, and 
arriving at awards in the matter of the 
revision of boundaries. He thought it 
was unanimously agreed that these gen- 
tlemen, though they might have made 
mistakes—for as all men were fallible, 
so they were fallible also—had yet dis- 
charged their duties with most perfect 
fairness, and most perfect abstinence 
from anything like political jobbery or 
improper conduct. It was, therefore, of 
considerable importance that they should 
—unless some very strong reason was 
shown to the contrary—support the 
decisions to which the Commissioners 
had arrived. He would remind his 
noble Friend—no; he could not do that, 
as the noble Viscount was not in Par- 
liamentary life at the time—but he 
would tell his noble Friend that on the 
occasion of a former Reform Bill Boun- 
dary Commissioners were appointed, and 
took a great deal of trouble to carry out 
the duty confided to them, but that after 
proposing various boundaries their work 
was overthrown by the House of Com- 
mons. It had always been the subject 
vf remark since that that was a very 
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unfortunate and unfair way of treating 
the Commissioners. That had not oc- 
curred on the present occasion ; in fact, 
there was a general desire to abide 
by the decision of the Commissioners, 
If the House had undertaken—which, 
of course, it might have done —to 
arrange the boundaries itself, it would 
have been much more convenient to act 
by means of Select Committees than by a 
Committee of the Whole House, for in 
that way it would have been easier to 
sift these matters. Instead of that, how- 
ever, the duty had been relegated to a 
body of gentlemen who had visited the 
localities, and fully considered the ques- 
tion of the boundaries on the spot. He 
thought, then, that unless there was 
strong reason to think that the Commis- 
sioners had not had all the facts brought 
before them, or that by some unfortu- 
nate circumstances they had been in 
some way or other misled—unless they 
had evidence of that kind, he thought it 
would be unwise, and would be laying 
up for themselves a great deal of trouble 
in the future discussions of the Bill, if 
they departed from the recommendations 
of the Commissioners. The question 
was not as to the laziness of the Com- 
mittee, but as to how far the Committee 
was competent to deal with a matter of 
this sort in a proper and satisfactory 
way. His noble Friend must bear in 
mind that if he were successful in up- 
setting the decision of the Commis- 
sioners, they would find that many other 
decisions would be challenged, and they, 
on the Opposition side of the House, 
would most probably not profit by the 
re-opening of questions to be decided by 
the majority that happened to be in the 
House at the time. Therefore, with an 
acknowledgment of the ability with 
which the noble Viscount had brought 
the question forward, and admitting 
that he had made some points in a very 
ingenious manner, he (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) hoped that the Committee 
would adhere to the decision of the 
Commissioners. 

Viscount LEWISHAM said, he 
should not trouble the Committee to go 
to a division. The Committee would 
excuse him for having introduced the 
subject, seeing that they had had the 
pleasure of listening to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. CO. P. Villiers). 
He (Viscount Lewisham) should like to 
say that he had no intention whatever 
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of uttering a word against the manner 
in which the Commissioners had done 
their work, and simply desired to base 
his case on the two points laid down in 
the Instructions to those gentlemen— 
namely, the equalization of population, 
and the similarity of pursuits. He 
should like to tell the hon. Gentleman 
the junior Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) that he certainly 
should not have quoted the figures he 
had given if he had not been pretty 
certain that they were correct. The 
hon. Gentleman had rather impugned 
them, but had never said anything to 
prove them wrong. He (Viscount Lewis- 
ham) was certainly fully under the im- 
pression that both the facts and figures 
he had used were absolutely correct, and 
till he had evidence to the contrary he 
should continue to do so. If the Com- 
mittee would allow him he would with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WEBSTER said, he rose to move 
the Amendment he had given Notice of, 
namely— 

“ Schedule 6, page 39, line 3, leave out from 
‘ Aberdeen ’ to ‘ polling district,’ in column 2, 
line 12, both inclusive ; ” 
and, in doing so, he would endeavour to 
state his grounds for bringing forward 
the proposal as concisely as he could. 
At the same time, as the question had 
enlisted the anxious interest of the City 
of Aberdeen, he hoped the Cummittee 
would extend to him that indulgence 
which they always granted to a con- 
stituency complaining of hard treatment 
under a Bill. The object of the Amend- 
ment was to withdraw Aberdeen from 
the list of those important cities which 
had to be divided, and to include it 
among those having now two Members, 
and which were allowed to remain 
undivided, so that each Member repre- 
sented the whole constituency. Now, 
he wished to remove a possible miscon- 
ception at the outset, by asking the 
Committee to bear one or two points in 
mind. The proposal he was now making 
was not made at the expense of any 
other constituency. It did not affect the 
number or the distribution of the Mem- 
bers proposed by the Bill. It afforded 
no precedent for similar demands, for 
he would show that there was no two- 
Membered city constituency, in the same 
position as Aberdeen, which would be 
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able, on a decision in favour of Aber- 
deen, to set up in consequence the same 
claim for itself. Further, let him just 
say that the Amendment involved no 
political interest for either Party, for 
he was bound to say that he believed 
no division and no manipulation of the 
coustituency of Aberdeen would shake 
its steady political allegiance to the Li- 
beral Party. The grounds, then, upon 
which he submitted the proposal to the 
Committee were these—that it was in 
harmony with the main lines of the Bill 
as regarded constituencies of the same 
class and character as Aberdeen. In 
proof of that, he desired to refer to the 
words of the Premier (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) himself, which, with the permis- 
sion of the Committee, he would now 
read. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
introducing the Redistribution Bill, 
said— 

‘*We have arrived at the conclusion that, 
upon the whole, the best and fairest method of 
dividing the electoral areas would be to adopt, 
not absolutely as an uniform, but as a general 
and prevailing rule, the system of what is 
known as one-Member districts,’’"—(3 Hansard, 
[294] 380.) 
as to which he made explanations. He 
then proceeded— 

‘‘We propose, however, certain exceptions. 

The first and most distinguished exception is 
that of the City of London. . . . Another and 
more extensive . . . . exception to the rule of 
one-Member districts is to be found in the case 
of those towns, not in the Metropolis, but out- 
side, which now exist as Parliamentary bo- 
roughs having dual representation, and which 
is not to be increased or diminished... . 
Towns between 50,000 and 165,000 having, and 
continuing tohave. two Members, we propose not 
to divide. As I have said, towns below 50,000 
are to be diminished to one Member, and towns 
above 165,000 are to be increased by one Mem- 
ber. Towns between these limits having, and 
continuing to have, two Members, we propose 
shall not require to be divided.’”’—(Jbid. 381, 
382.) 
These were the grounds on which the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed the ex- 
ception to the general rule in the case 
of all two-Membered boroughs having 
and continuing to have two Members. 
He said— 

‘*There is, undoubtedly, in many towns, 
a unity of municipal life which, except for some 
great object, it is not desirable to violate or 
impair by severance.’’ 

He also said— 

“T think there are something like over 50 
seats which would be affected by this exception,” 
and “I do not say that there may not be any 
other exceptions which might not be devised 
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in the course of the discussions on the details of 
the Bill.””—(Jbid.) 

The right hon. Gentleman again, on the 
13th March last, explained and enforced 
the principle of this exception of large 
and ancient distinct towns, in the debate 
on giving Members to the City of Lon- 
don. He said— 


‘* The hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr, Gorst) complained that we were incon- 
sistent in refusing to give four Members to the 
City of London, while boroughs of small popula- 
tion were retaining their separate representa- 
tion. I suppose he referred principally to bo- 
roughs of 15,000 and upwards. [Mr. Gorsr: 
Boroughs having two Members.] But why is 
that done? It has been done because in those 
cases where towns have constituted historical 
communities, with a distinct local and municipal 
life transmitted through many centuries, it has 
been thought wise to sanction that principle, 
and to allow that element of common life, as 
well as the element of population, to enter into 
the consideration." —(3 Hansard, [295] 1160.) 


In the debate on the 17th of March last, 
on the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) to 
divide these two-Membered towns, the 
right hon. Gentleman laid down the 
same principle. He said— 

‘*We have been desirous of striking a fair 
balance between two principles, which, no 
doubt, conflict up to a certain point with the 
principle of respecting the unity of common 
municipal life transmitted through many gene- 
rations. ’’—(Jid. 1456.) 

These words contained the policy upon 
which the Prime Minister had intro- 
duced an exception from what was the 
general, but not uniform, rule of one- 
Member constituencies, and he (Mr. 
Webster) appealed to the Committee to 
support him in his contention that every 
word in those expressions of the Prime 
Minister applied to his constituency 
of Aberdeen in the same way as they 
did to York, Norwich, or Southampton. 
There were no fewer than 24 of these 
two-Membered civic constituencies, with 
a separate corporate unity and life, to 
all of which the privilege of remaining 
undivided was to be continued, so that 
in truth the exception was so large that 
it became the rule, and there was abso- 
lutely no two-Membered city save that of 
Aberdeen which was to besevered. The 
only case which appeared to be of some- 
thing of the same character as Aberdeen 
was Swansea, where two Members were 
to be returned by a divided constituency, 
and Swansea was the only other borough 
constituency possessing one Member 
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which was now to havetwo. A close ex- 
amination, however, would show that the 
cases were entirely different, because 
Swansea was a group of six unconnected 
and separate boroughs, which had no 
other connection except that they were 
artificially included in an electoral ar- 
rangement. The case of the constituen- 
cies of the Metropolis to which two Mem- 
bers were nominally given by the Bill, 
and which were artificially created out 
of the great mass of Metropolitan life, 
with no historic or other connection ex- 
cept at an election, was not a case in 
point. Now, he had said that every 
word the Premier had used applied to 
the case of Aberdeen. It had been a 
historical city for seven centuries, asso- 
ciated with the political history, the 
literature and art of Scotland as proba- 
bly no other city except Edinburgh had 
been during that time; it had possessed a 
municipal goverment of its own, a dis- 
tinct local and eommon life with common 
interests and character, and its people 
were proud of that unity and history. 
What was there, he asked, in the case 
of Norwich, York, and Southampton, 
which were to remain undivided, which 
did not equally exist in the case of Aber- 
deen? His hon. Friend the Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie), in a 
recent debate, had pointed out that it 
was impossible to draw any distinction 
between the case of Dundee and that of 
Aberdeen, and had asked why should 
the corporate life and unity of Dundee 
be preserved, and that of Aberdeen be 
destroyed? It was impossible to find 
any satisfactory answer to that question. 
The only answer then made to it by the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill (Sir Charles W. Dilke) was not even 
plausible, or, at all events, it was not 
satisfactory. He said, in substance, that 


gained no advantage by the Bill, that it 
had two Members before, and that it had 
preserved them; whilst Aberdeen had 
only had one Member before, and now 
obtained a second under the Bill. That 
was really no answer at all. It implied 
that the giving of an additional Member 
to Aberdeen was a matter of grace and 
favour, which justified some condition 
being attached to it ; but he denied that 
it was any matter of favour. The Bill con- 
ferred no favour upon his constituency. 
The giving of an additional Member to 
Aberdeen, which it should have had long 
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ago, was no matter of favour to which a 
consideration should be attached, but 
was a matter of right and justice de- 
manded by the common interests of the 
nation, and was bestowed on that prin- 
ciple alone. Aberdeen had 105,000 inha- 
bitants, was the capital of the North-East 
of Scotland, and was growing in popu- 
lation in a more rapid ratio than any 
other large town in Scotland, with one 
exception—namely, Leith. The claim 
of Aberdeen to a second Member had 
long been acknowledged. It ought to 
have had the addition in 1868, when an 
additional Member was given to Dundee ; 
there was no reason in point of prin- 
ciple why it should not have in 1885 
what was given to Dundee in 1868. 
Aberdeen was within an ace of getting 
its second Member in 1868, and if the 
Liberal Party had had its own way it 
would have got the addition. A Motion 
had, indeed, then been made to give an 
additional Member to the city, and it 
had failed through what might almost 
be called an accident—because, at 
that time, it was decided to give seven 
and not 10 new Members to Scotland. 
There was no principle in refusing the 
undoubted right of Aberdeen merely on 
the ground that the one city had hap- 
pened to get its additional Member in 
1868, whilst the privilege was not be- 
stowed upon the other until 1885. But 
the ground on which the Prime Minister 
had put the case to the House was not 
so.narrow as that. He had put it dis- 
tinctly on the principle he (Mr. Webster) 
had read—namely, 

“In those cases where towns have constituted 
historical communities, with a distinct local and 
municipal life transmitted through many cen- 
turies, it has been thought wise to sanction that 
principle, and to allow that element of common 
life as well as the element of population to 
— the consideration.—(3 Hansard, [295 | 
It was impossible to deny that every 
word of that description applied fully to 
the case of the city which he (Mr. 
Webster) had the honour to represent. 
One word more and he would sit down. 
Great stress had been laid in every de- 
bate on this subject on the question of 
the wishes of the constituency interested, 
if those interests did not cross the in- 
terests of other constituencies, and were 
not opposed to the main lines of the Bill. 
If that feeling was to be consulted, 
it was impossible to suppose a case 
where there was a stronger aversion, dis- 
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taste, and repugnance towards this divi- 
sion than existed in Aberdeen. He had 
presented a Petition from the magis- 
trates and Town Council of the city, 
pointing out how adverse the feeling 
of the community was to the proposed 
division. A Petition against it had also 
been presented from a public meeting 
of Liberals held in Aberdeen—a meet- 
ing convened not by circular, but by 
advertisement. A more united, unani- 
mous, and enthusiastic meeting could 
hardly be imagined. He had presented 
Petitions to the same effect from two 
other Liberal bodies of Aberdeen; and, 
finally, with regard to the feeling of the 
working classes, that was expressed in a 
Petition which the Trades Council, who 
represented and embodied their wishes, 
had unanimously signed to the same 
effect. He asked the Government and 
the Committee whether it was worth 
while to thwart the manifest wish of 
the community of Aberdeen? And, if 
it had been thought wise to respect that 
local feeling and perpetuate the prin- 
ciple of unity in all the other cases of 
two-Member boroughs, was it wise or 
just to destroy it in the single case of 
of Aberdeen ? 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 39, to leave out all the words after 
the word ‘‘ Scotland,’’ in line 3, to the words 
“ nolling district,’ in column 2, line 12.—(Mr. 
Webster.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘Aberdeen’ stand part of the Sche- 
dule.”’ 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
feared he could not assent to the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend; and he was 
also afraid that the statement he had to 
make would not carry conviction to the 
mind of his hon. Friend, who had com- 
plained, in reference to a previous state- 
ment of his (Sir Charles W. Dilke’s), that 
it was no answer to his views. As he 
had to make exactly the same statement 
that evening, he could not suppose that 
his argument would have any weight 
with his hon. Friend. He felt bound in 
honour to oppose this Amendment, on 
the ground, amongst others, that the 
Government had obtained the support 
of several hon. Gentlemen opposite, who 
were in favour of the universal appli- 
cation of the single-Member system, 
against the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
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Ritchie), who proposed that Dundee and 
other burghs which were left alone by 
the Bill should be divided. After that, 
Aberdeen being the first borough with 
respect to which the exception asked for 
applied, the Government could not go 
back and make any further change. 
Therefore, without going into the ques- 
tion of population or the arguments 
which his hon. Friend had put before 
the Committee, he felt bound to disagree 
with the proposed Amendment. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON said, the re- 
marks he was about to make were\not 
offered with the expectation of convincing 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke), but merely as a protest against 
the decision at which he had arrived, 
because, after the statement of the right 
hon. Baronet, it might appear almost 
unnecessary to continue the discussion. 
He (Dr. Farquharson) was most anxious 
to support, as far as he could, the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Webster), 
although he was bound to say that he 
had put forward his case so ably and 
fully in the Committee that he had left 
very little to be said upon the subject 
by those who followed him. The pro- 
posal of his hon. Friend was not, after 
all, a very drastic one, or one which 
would in any way disturb the sweet 
serenity which, during the progress of 
the Bill, had been observable on the 
two Front Benches. His hon. Friend 
had expressed satisfaction that Aber- 
deen was to have another Member; he 
had not suggested any re-arrangement 
of the boundaries or areas; he had 
merely put forward a claim that the 
Aberdeen of to-day, with its two Mem- 
bers, might be allowed to remain in the 
same political position as the Aberdeen 
of the past, when it had one Member. 
The additional Member for Aberdeen 
was, no doubt, deserved, because there 
was a great unanimity of political life 
there; the working classes in Aberdeen 
had a great interest in political affairs, 
and social difficulties had been so far 
smoothed down that it had led to all 
classes in the communitiy working to- 
gether for the public good. It was in 
that satisfactory state of things that 
they feared the harmonious arrangement 
he referred to would be broken up 
by the proposal now made in the Bill. 
He confessed that he shared the appre- 
hensions of his hon. Friend the Member 
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for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) that this 
process of single-Member constituencies 
would not improve the political life of 
the country. It was evident that in 
some large towns something of the kind 
must be done ; some provisions must be 
made, and those had worked very well 
in Scotland. But the case of Aberdeen 
was different from that of other towns. 
Aberdeen was the only serious exception 
to the rule that towns of its character, 
like Dundee, were to remain as at pre- 
sent, and, although returning two Mem- 
bers, were not to be cut up into two 
constituencies. In other words, Aber- 
deen got a position invidious and some- 
what mysterious in this matter, because, 
while other towns were to remain as 
they were, she alone was, politically 
speaking, to be cut into two. They all 
regretted deeply that his hon. Friend 
who moved this Amendment was not 
again to take charge of the repre- 
sentation of Aberdeen, when it would in 
future return two Members, because he 
was bound to say that the constituency 
had never been more thoroughly repre- 
sented than by its present Member, and 
there was a fear lest it might not always 
be so well represented — that a Faddist 
or a Tory might come down to Aberdeen 
and be elected—an event which an hon. 
Friend suggested was just possible when 
the Bill became law. They had been 
told—and the statement on the part of 
the Government was, of course, final— 
that the compact which had been made 
between the two Parties, and from 
which very considerable benefit had 
been reaped, forbade the adoption of 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend. He 
admitted that considerable benefit had 
been gained by the compact ; and al- 
though it had prevented discussion on 
the Bill, and it was said that it also pre- 
vented any alterations being made, he 
hoped that was not so. The Prime Mi- 
nister had indicated that some excep- 
tions might be made, and he had hoped 
that hon. and right hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House would have 
united, in this instance, in order to meet 
the fully and adequately expressed 
wishes of the people of Aberdeen, who 
had at several large and representative 
meetings—-meetings of all classes of the 
community, including working men of all 
shades of political opinion—protested 
against the proposed division of the burgh. 
Of course, he did not expect on that occa- 
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sion to convince the right hon. Baronet 
in charge of the Bill (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke), and he had simply risen to ex- 
press his regret at the proposed arrange- 
ment, and to enter his protest against it. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, that, as 
often happened amongst hon. Members 
opposite, the two hon. Members who 
supported the Amendment had given 
entirely different accounts of the same 
thing. The hon. Member who moved 
the Amendment (Mr. Webster) said 
that in no possible circumstances would 
Aberdeen depart from its allegiance. 
He did not say its allegiance to what; 
but he (Mr. Dalrymple) understood what 
he meant. The hon. Gentleman who 
had supported him said, if the Amend- 
ment were not accepted, and the consti- 
tuency remained divided, a Faddist or a 
Tory might hereafter represent the town. 
He (Mr. Dalrymple) did not contemplate 
anything so serious. For his own part, 
he agreed with the hon. Member who 
moved the Amendment; but he wished 
to understand from the right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir Charles W. Dilke) what was 
meant by saying that he could not yield 
to the proposal of the hon. Gentleman, 
because of the support which he had re- 
ceived on a former occasion on that side 
of the House in reference to the Motion 
of the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: No; 
not that only. I said it was a portion 
of the agreement with the other side. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE : Part of the 
agreement between the Heads of Par- 
ties ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes; 
aud consequently I feel bound to resist 
the Amendment, unless relieved from 
the agreement. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, that, of 
course, when they came across that they 
knew exactly where they were. That 
was more serious, perhaps, than a Tory 
being returned for Aberdeen. He 
desired to say that he considered the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Aber- 
deen (Mr. Webster) an essentially fair 
one. He confessed that he did not un- 
derstand what he meant by— 


“ A violation of the ancient character of the 


place, and a violation of the municipal institu- 
tions which had continued through so many 
generations ;”’ 


but still he did not see why, if there 
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should not be one of those exceptions. 
It seemed to him (Mr. Dalrymple) that 
it might be so, just as well as the place 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
mentioned. He had received a number 
of communications upon the subject, 
and he joined with the hon. Gentleman 
opposite in remarking that on many 
occasions the feelings of particular 
places often rested on very shadowy 
grounds. But on this occasion he 
thought that the feeling of an impor- 
tant place like Aberdeen might receive 
some attention at the hands of the Go- 
vernment ; and unless they were actu- 
ally to understand that this would lead 
to a conflict between the Heads of the 
two Parties, he thought Her Majesty’s 
Government might give the matter a 
little further consideration. If the hon. 
Gentleman obtained no satisfaction from 
Her Majesty’s Government, and in view 
of the feeling at Aberdeen being so 
strong against the Government proposal, 
he would make the suggestion that 
Aberdeen should resign one Member, 
and he could point to more than one 
place in Scotland on which the surplus 
resulting from the hon. Gentleman’s 
liberality might be bestowed. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he had 
been interested in the Motion of the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ritchie), which had been with- 
drawn on the distinct understanding 
that the Government would consider 
special cases. The Prime Minister fur- 
ther said that when they came to deal 
with the details of the Bill, the Govern- 
ment would be prepared to give and 
take in matters of local interest. That 
was a distinct understanding. His hon. 
Colleague (Mr. John Morley) and him- 
self were both in their place to support 
the Motion of the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets; but they had with- 
drawn their support, because they un- 
derstood that special cases would receive 
consideration. He now made this pro- 
posal to the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke)—not to divide Aber- 
deen, but to divide Newcastle, which 
need not interfere with any other 
arrangement. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, that, 
in the absence of general consent on the 
part of the Committee, he felt himself 
bound to adhere to the position which 
he occupied with regard to this Amend- 
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Mr, GREGORY said, he understood 
that one of the principles of the Bill was 
that boroughs like Aberdeen should be 
divided. He thought that nothing had 
been advanced in the case of Aberdeen 
which would not apply also to a large 
number of constituencies throughout 
the country. It was alleged that its 
large population entitled this borough 
to additional representation some years 
ago. The same thing might be said of 
Leeds, Sheffield, and other boroughs in 
the Kingdom; and if they once ad- 
mitted the principle in the case of 
Aberdeen that because it had an increas- 
ing population, it should have another 
Member, the question would be raised 
that no borough ought to be divided, 
and that each borough ought to be 
presented by a certain number of 
Members. As he understood it, one 
of the leading features of the Bill 
would be put an end to, and the 
whole question re-opened. He thought, 
however, that they ought rather to in- 
sist that the principle on which the Bill 
was to a great extent founded should 
be carried out. 

Mz. BUCHANAN said, he thought 
the Committee were still a little in the 
dark with regard to the auswer given 
by the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Web- 
ster). He was bound to say that he 
did not take the reply of the right hon. 
Baronet on the first occasion of his 
speaking in quite the same sense as that 
in which he subsequently referred to the 
splitting up of new constituencies such 
as Aberdeen as being within the con- 
tract between the two Front Benches. 
He thought, therefore they might re- 
ceive a further statement from him for 
the satisfaction of the Committee; and 
he was also of opinion that it would 
tend to clear up the matter under con- 
sideration if the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Devon (SirStafford 
Northcote) would give his opinion as to 
whether the case of Aberdeen came or did 
not come within the terms of the contract 
between the Leaders of the two Parties. 
He would also like to know whether, 
when the Prime Minister, on the 


Amendment of the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie), said 
that the retention of the dual vote on 
the 23 seats was ‘‘a fair compromise 
between two principles’”’ he meant to 
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include in that compromise the case 
of Aberdeen, which now for the first 
time obtained dual representation? He 
remembered also that the right hon. 
Baronet had said on the Amendment re- 
ferred to, that he agreed to what was 
stated—namely, that the case of these 
boroughs returning two Members by a 
dual vote was a compromise, but that 
if there was local feeling and a con- 
sensus on both sides of the House 
opposed to it, he was quite willing to 
agree to an alteration. The present 
case of Aberdeen surely satisfied all 
these conditions. Local feeling was 
entirely on one side. And if the hon. 
Baronet considered that he was not 
specifically bound by the terms of the 
compact, it seemed reasonable that, in 
view of the strong feeling testified to by 
his hon. Friends in favour of the Amend- 
ment, the Government might adopt it. 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
as the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Buchanan) had referred to him, he 
would like to say a few words on this 
question. It had always been, in the 
discussion of the Franchise Bill and the 
Redistribution Bill, a question of con- 
siderable interest as to whether any at- 
tempt should be made, in view of the 
new power to be introduced to the 
electorate, to provide for the represen- 
tation of minorities. When they came 
to discuss the principle on which the 
Redistribution Bill should be founded, 
the proposal which they made in that 
matter was that there should not be 
anything in the nature of direct repre- 
sentation of minorities, except in the 
way of division, as far as possible, of 
all constituencies into single-Member 
districts ; and it appeared to them that 
this would, on the whole, give that sort 
of representation to minorities which 
would be adequate to the occasion, and 
which would afford a prospect of dura- 
bility. That was, therefore, the prin- 
ciple on which the whole scheme of the 
Bill was understood to be founded. 
There were certain boroughs, 25 in 
number, each represented by two Mem- 
bers, with regard to which no change 
was proposed ; and it was a matter of 
compromise that those 25 boroughs 
should be left as they were, and no 
change made with respect to them. In 
other words, they would return their 
two Members each en bloc, as before, in- 
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was such a change, the principle of divi- 
sion into two or more constituencies was 
to hold good, and each constituency 
would return a single Member. Aber- 
deen was one of those cases in which 
an addition was to be made to its re- 
presentation, and, that being so, it was 
necessary that there should be a divi- 
sion into districts. That principle was 
distinctly part of the foundation of the 
Bill—it was not an accidental provision, 
it was part of the basis on which it 
rested, and in that way it ought to be 
represented. Of course, there was 
nothing in the Bill which might not, 
with the general consent of the House, 
be changed; but no reason had been 
shown sufficient to justify the alteration 
now proposed in the case of Aberdeen. 
He therefore replied to the arguments 
of hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
—that all the evidence which he had 
seen on the subject tended to convince 
him that the right principle to maintain, 
here and ‘‘ elsewhere,” was to keep the 
two divisions separate, each division re- 
turning a single Member. However, 
he was not disposed to stand in the 
way of the consideration of the Amend- 


ment. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he greatly regretted the decision of the 
Government in this matter. He had 
never known a case in which the politi- 
cal feeling of a constituency was so 
unanimous as it was upon this question. 
The right hon. Baronet the Leader of 
the Opposition (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
and the right hon. Baronet in charge of 
the Bill (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had 
both treated this matter as one of prin- 
ciple; they had made no attempt to 
look at the merits of the case. He 
thought sufficient grounds had been 
shown for re-opening the case of Aber- 
deen, and making the alteration which 
his hon. Friend proposed. If his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Webster) divided the Com- 
_. he should certainly support 
lim. 

Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he regretted very much to hear 
what had fallen from the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Charles W. Dilke), 
and he thought it was also to be regret- 
ted that any compact should have been 
made which prevented the voice of the 
people being heard on a question of this 
kind. He fully realized it was no use 
contesting the matter avy further. 
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Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
case of Aberdeen was really an isolated 
one. It was practically the only urban 
constituency whose representation was 
to be increased to two Members, and 
which it was proposed to divide into 
two parts. He could understand it if 
this were the result of a general rule 
agreed to by both sides of the House. 
He thought the right hon. Baronet op- 
posite (Sir Stafford Northcote) and the 
right hon. Baronet in charge of the 
Bill (Sir Charles W. Dilke) should re- 
consider the question as to whether it 
was absolutely necessary to insist upon 
this rule being applied to an individual 
ease, when the local feeling concerned 
was so strongly opposed to it. He 
thought the Leaders on both sides 
might agree to concede what was asked 
by the hon. Member for Aberdeen. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that as Aberdeen 
was going to get two Members instead 
of one, the inhabitants ought to be ex- 
ceedingly thankful for this redistribu- 
tion scheme. The town was to be in 
two divisions, one of which was Liberal, 
and the other seemed to contain a small 
majority of Tories, who would have the 
power of returning a Member to Parlia- 
ment, so that, from the point of view of 
both Parties in the place, it would be 
fairly represented. He thought that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite ought to be 
satisfied with having stated the case, 
and not put the Committee to the trouble 
of a division. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he fully 
sympathized with the view taken by 
hon. Members from the North of Scot- 
land who had argued against the divi- 
sion of this borough, because he knew 
that there would be in his own constitu- 
ency a strong feeling against division, 
and that would, doubtless, be so in all 
cases where it was proposed to divide 
boroughs which had been incorporated 
from ancient times for local manage- 
ment. Therefore, he repeated that he 
personally sympathized with hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. Still, he could not 
but feel that two-Member constituencies 
were in a minority, and, in all pro- 
bability, a diminishing minority. He 
did not think the time far distant when 
these constituencies would be broken 
up; and therefore he, for one, did not 
think it desirable to increase the num- 
ber of them. He believed it would be 
found that the convenience of managing 
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a single Member would preponderate 
over other considerations. For those 
reasons, notwithstanding his sympathy 
with hon. Members opposite in this 
matter, he could not support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Aberdeen. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, the right 
hon. Baronet in charge of the Bill (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) having said that he 
could not agree to the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen (Mr. 
Webster), the only hope of those who 
supported him lay in an appeal to the 
right hon. Baronet the Leader of the 
Opposition. But he also hac declined 
to concede the point. He (Mr. Dick- 
Peddie) again urged on the right hon. 
Baronet that the feeling in favour of 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend was 
unanimous, which he thought consti- 
tuted a good reason why, in the present 
case, an exception should be made. For- 
tunately, there was an appeal from the 
Front Benches to the country at large, 
and he hoped it would be seen that 
this matter was not one to be settled 
by a compact between those Benches, 
but by the House. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he was pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the decision 
to which the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) had come. [‘‘Oh, oh!” }] How 
could he be otherwise than dissatisfied ? 
There had been no reason assigned for 
the exception made in the case of Aber- 
deen. They had nothing but the sic 
volo, sic jubeo of the two Front Benches. 
What, he asked, had become of the pro- 
mise of the Prime Minister, and what 
were the exceptions to which he looked 
forward as possible in the case of other 
two-Member constituencies which might 
remain undivided ? 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 57; 
Noes 26: Majority 31.—(Div. List, 
No. 93.) 

Amendment negatived. 

Verbal Amendments made. 


On the Motion of Sir Cuartes W. 
Drxxe, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 41, line 24, after “‘ Lime- 
stone Road,” insert ‘‘ and continued in 
a straight line to the centre of York 
Road.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, he rose to move 
the first of the Amendments which stood 
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in his name upon the Paper, and which 
were contingent on Amendments that 
had been negatived or withdrawn. By 
the first of these Amendments he had 
proposed to give five Members to Dublin 
City ; and by the second to alter and 
extend the boundaries of the borough. 
The Government had stated that they 
could not assent to any proposal to give 
five Members to the City of Dublin, and 
the reason they assigned for this re- 
fusal was that if they were to allow 
Dublin to return five Members, that 
would necessitate an increase of the 
boundaries proposed for the borough ; 
and they had also refused to extend the 
boundaries of the borough on the ground 
that if the boundaries were extended it 
would be necessary to increase the num- 
ber of Members to five. Consequently, 
Dublin was in this position—that it was 
not to have five Members, because the 
boundaries would thereby have to be 
extended; and it was not to have its 
boundaries extended, because that would 
necessitate its having five Members. He 
did not think that this would be con- 
sidered a very satisfactory method of 
argument. But coming to the Amend- 
ment he was about to propose, he would 
say at once that he did not seek to dis- 
turb the number of Members named in 
the Bill, nor to alter the proposed Par- 
liamentary boundary 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was sorry to interrupt the hon. Member; 
but he saw by the Paper that the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) had put down two Amend- 
ments that took precedence of the 
Amendments of the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton). To the Amend- 
ments of the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport it was his intention to 
agree; and, therefore, he would call 
upon the hon. Gentleman to move 
them. 

On the Motion of Mr. Warton, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
42, line 3, leave out ‘‘ and,” and in same 
line, after “‘ contents,’ insert the word 





| ** boundaries.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport had not 
displayed his usual acuteness in bring- 
ing forward his Amendments at the 
proper moment; but he (Mr. Sexton) 
was not sorry for the interruption of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
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Dilke), as he hoped he might draw some 
encouragement from it. Only a short 
time ago the right hon. Gentleman had 
accepted a number of Amendments in 
order to save the time of the Commit- 
tee, and when he again intervened, for 
the purpose of enabling the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport to make 
good his Amendments, he (Mr. Sexton) 
was disposed to hope the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was in a conciliatory mood, and 
would be inclined either to accept the 
Amendments about to be moved, or offer 
some compromise that would save the 
time of the Committee, and produce a 
feeling of satisfaction in the City of 
Dublin, where the proposed revision of 
the Parliamentary boundaries, founded 
on the Report of the Commissioners, 
had provoked the widest discontent. As 
he had already stated, the Amendment 
he now proposed accepted the allocation 
of four Members to the City of Dublin, 
and also accepted the general boundary 
line laid down in the Bill as that of the 
future borough ; but it proposed to alter 
the divisions the Commissioners had re- 
commended as those for which the four 
Members should be elected. And not 
only did he propose to alter the divisions 
contained in the Schedule, but likewise 
to alter their names. The Commis- 
sioners proposed to call the several di- 
visions of the city by the points of the 
compass—namely, the North-West Dub- 
lin Division, the North-East Dublin Di- 
vision, the South-West Dublin Division, 
and the South-East Dublin Division. 
Now, not only were these names cum- 
brous, but they were inaccurate, and did 
not, with any satisfactory amount of 
exactitude, define the divisions it was 
proposed to make. What he proposed 
to do was to adopt the principle that had 
been already, to some extent, adopted 
in the case of other cities, and to call the 
four divisions of Dublin after historical 
sites or areas, at the same time pre- 
serving the points of the compass in the 
city, instead of confusing them by call- 
ing them North-East, South-West, and 
so on. With that view, therefore, he 
proposed to name the different divisions 
of the city—the Four Courts Division, 
the Rotunda Division, the St. Patrick’s 
Division, and the College Green Divi- 
sion. The name of the first, or Four 
Courts Division, would be that of the 
historic seat of justiciary in Ireland; 
that of the second, or Rotunda Division, 
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would give prominence to a building of 
great historic repute; that of College 
Green, or the third division, was equally 
well known for its historical associa- 
tions; while that of the fourth division, 
St. Patrick’s, was notonly the name of the 
ancient Cathedral of Dublin, but it was 
also that of the patron Saint of the 
country. He believed that two of the 
divisions of London were to be called 
after St. George, who was the patron 
Saint of England. The plan which he 
proposed came before the Committee 
recommended by the fact that it was the 
one proposed by the Corporation of 
Dublin. That body had taken great 
pains to inquire into the merits of the 
present question. They had conferred, in 
the first instance, with the Assistant 
Commissioner ; they had also been be- 
fore the Boundary Commissioners ; they 
had spent a good deal of time and money 
over the matter, and they had produced 
a pamphlet which dealt very clearly and, 
at the same time, very carefully with the 
whole question. Moreover, he had the 
boldness to assert that the plan he now 
offered for the acceptance of the Com- 
mittee was one which, in every particu- 
lar, much more closely followed the In- 
structions issued to the Commissioners 
by the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) than did the plan agreed 
upon by the Boundary Commissioners 
themselves. Let him (Mr. Sexton) bring 
to the recollection of the Committee what 
those Instructions were. The first Instruc- 
tion was that the Commissioners should, 
as far as possible, approximately equalize 
the populations of the different divisions. 
This was the dominant rule prescribed 
for the direction of the Commissioners ; 
and such being the case, he hoped to be 
able to show the Committee that the 
plan suggested by the Corporation was 
far more in accordance with this primary 
Instruction than that which the Com- 
missioners had agreed upon. The popu- 
lation of the City of Dublin was 273,000, 
and of these something like 6,000 were 
paupers or inmates of the workhouses ; 
so that, deducting those in receipt of 
parochial relief, there was a net popula- 
tion of 267,000, which, for the four di- 
visions into which the borough was to 
be divided, would give an average of 
66,800 for each division. Now, one of 
the divisions proposed by the Corpora- 
tion would contain a population of 
66,900 ; while another would have a 
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population of 66,800; so that they not 
only approximated to equalization, but 
to all intents and purposes actually hit 
the ideal unit of the borough from the 
point of view taken by the Instructions 
issued to the Commissioners. Of the 
two other divisions suggested by the 
Corporation, one would have a popula- 
tion of 66,200, and the other a popula- 
tion of 68,300; so that two of the di- 
visions thus proposed almost exactly hit 
the rule laid down in the Commissioners’ 
Instructions, while the greatest differ- 
ence between any two of the four divi- 
sions was considerably under 3,000. 
He would now ask the Committee to 
consider what was the case under the 
scheme presented by the Commissioners. 
In one division there would be a popula- 
tion of 61,700 ; in another the population 
would number 69,100; in a third the 
number would be 64,700; while the 
fourth would contain a population of 
67,000. Thus it would be seen that, 
while the greatest difference between 
any two of the divisions suggested by 
the Corporation was considerably under 
3,000, there was, between two of the 
divisions proposed by the Commissioners, 
a difference of nearly 4,400; so that, 
according to the Instructions issued to 
the Commissioners, as laid down by 
the right hon. Baronet, there was nearly 
double the disparity between the di- 
visions suggested by the Commissioners 
and those proposed by the Corporation 
of Dublin. Therefore, he submitted 
that, in moving the Amendment he was 
about to propose, he was entitled to the 
support of the right hon. Gentleman. 
But, in addition to the Instruction as to 
the equalization of populations in the 
divisions fixed by the Commissioners, 
they were also instructed to have regard 
to compactness of area. Now, that was 
a question of maps, and if the Commit- 
tee would take the trouble to look at the 
map of Dublin, as showing the Com- 
missioners’ boundaries, and compare it 
with the map he had in his hand, show- 
ing the divisions suggested by the Cor- 
poration, it would be seen—and the 
point was one ,he would not argue at 
any great length—that the four divisions 
proposed by the Corporation were much 
more regular in outline and more com- 
pact in area than those proposed by the 
Commissioners. The first division pro- 
posed by the Corporation took the whole 
of the city at both sides of the Liffy 
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north of the Four Courts, and divided 
it by an almost straight line. Two of 
the other divisions suggested by the 
same authority took the city and divided 
it to the north and south of the Liffey, 
while the fourth division took the cen- 
tral wards on the south side of the Liffy, 
and made them into one division; and 
he had to add that not only was that 
division drawn out with regular boun- 
daries, and formed into a compact area, 
but it followed the Instructions given to 
the Commissioners by the Government 
to a much closer degree than the division 
suggested by the Commissioners, whose 
divisions were certainly of a less satisfac- 
tory character than those of the Cor- 
poration, as being less on an equality in 
point of population and much more 
straggling in the lines of their boun- 
daries. And not only was this the case, 
but the Corporation plan possessed this 
additional recommendation—it would 
preserve every ward of the city intact. 
The City of Dublin had 15 wards, and 
not one of these was broken into by the 
plan submitted by the Corporation ; 
while by the plan of the Commissioners 
no less than three of the wards would 
be broken into. On this question of 
preserving the integrity of wards, he 
would remind the Committee of what 
was stated in the Report made by the 
Boundary Commissioners. They said, 
with respect to boroughs, it appeared 
to them that the best area to be taken 
as the basis of division would be the 
wards formed for local elections under 
the Municipal Corporations Act, and this 
was the conclusion they had come to 
after they had inspected every city and 
borough in the country. The Commis- 
sioners also stated, as the result of the 
inquiries they had instituted, that there 
was a strong desire in every borough 
that in forming the divisions of the bo- 
roughs the wards should, if possible, 
be preserved intact; and in deference to 
this feeling the Commissioners had al- 
lowed a larger disparity in the popula- 
tions of several of the divisions than 
they would otherwise have recommended. 
Thus it would be seen that the Commis- 
sioners were so determined to preserve 
the boundaries of the municipal wards 
for Parliamentary purposes, that even 
where, ‘in order to do this, they were 
compelled to make unequal divisions of 
the population, they preferred the latter 
alternative jto that of breaking up the 
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integrity of the wards. How was it 
that the Commissioners accounted for 
this extraordinary procedure? They 
stated that they had given to their plans 
the greatest amount of compactness 
they could obtain consistently with the 
equalization of the population, and a due 
observation of the pursuits of the people. 
Now, he (Mr. Sexton) had already 
shown the Committee that the plan sub- 
mitted by the Dublin Corporation gave 
a greater equality of population to the 
different divisions of the borough than 
that prepared by the Commissioners ; 
and with regard to the further argu- 
ment of the jCommissioners, that they 
had been obliged to depart from the 
principle of compactness because they 
wished to observe the pursuits of the 
people, he could say, from his know- 
ledge of the City of Dublin, after a 
residence in it of 16 years, that it was 
not a city to which the principle of 
having regard to the pursuits of the 
people could be made to apply in such 
a manner as to overturn the principle of 
compactness of area. Dublin was a 
city in which the pursuits of the people 
were few. The population of Dublin 
was composed of the professional and 
official class, the merchant and trading 
class, which included a large number 
of shopkeepers, and the working or 
labouring class. The professional and 
official class was so few in number that 
no sort of arrangement could make a 
Parliamentary division of them; while 
the trading and labouring classes were 
so intermixed throughout the city that 
it would be absurd to suppose that any 
particular areas could be carved out of 
the city with anything like due regard to 
regularity or uniformity of pursuits. 
There might be uniformity among the 
residents}in Fitz-William Square, Mer- 
rion Square, and a couple of streets be- 
sides; but outside the limits of these 
two squares and two streets, the pur- 
suits of the people were so mixed and 
so heterogeneous that it would be impos- 
sible to map out any particular area 
that would represent any special pecu- 
liarity of occupation or mode of life. 
Therefore, he made bold to assert that 
it was the duty of the Commissioners 
not.to have followed an untenable prin- 
ciple by endeavouring, in the case of 
Dublin, to achieve a segregation of the 
people by mapping out special areas 
according to uniformity of pursuits. 
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The Commissioners stated that they had 
given some effect to the idea of observ- 
ing the pursuits of the people by acting 
on the principle of combining the people 
carrying on kindred nautical pursuits 
on the opposite banks of the River 
Liffey navigable below the bridge. That 
was certainly about the most absurd 
statement that could possibly be made 
with regard to the City of Dublin. 
There was only one portion of it that 
was true, and that was that the River 
Liffey was navigable below the bridge ; 
there was nothing else in it that was 
accurate or which possessed an element 
of truth. -If the Commission had been 
composed of foreigners who had never 
seen Dublin before, and who had not 
gone into,the unfashionable parts of 
the city, he could have understood their 
making such a statement; but the Com- 
mission was composed of gentlemen 
who must have been well aware that 
there was not a shadow of foundation 
for the assertion that the population of 
the two shores of the river below the 
bridge were engaged in kindred pur- 
suits. He would remind the Committee 
that the population on the Southern 
Quay below the O’Connell Bridge con- 
sisted mainly of shopkeepers and small 
traders, the remainder of the residents 
being of the artizan class; but what 
was the character of the population on 
the other side of the river? That was a 
non-residential district, there being very 
few residents on the quays to the north 
of the Liffey below the O’Connell Bridge. 
The buildings there were chiefly occu- 
pied as shipping offices, Custom House 
offices, and stores, together with the 
offices and wharves appertaining to the 
different Railway and Steamship Com- 
panies trading to Dublin. The people 
who occupied these places on the north- 
ern bank of the river were only en- 
gaged in their offices there during the 
day, and in the evening retired to their 
residences outside the city; and there was 
no possible comparison in point of pur- 
suit between these persons and those 
resident on the southern bank, consist- 
ing, as he had already stated, of small 
traders, shopkeepers, and artizans. More- 
over, on the northern side of the Liffey 
there was not a particle of anything 
answering to the description of nautical 
pursuits. He would, therefore, ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Loeal Government Board (Sir 
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Charles W. Dilke) how he intended 
to deal with this part of the case? 
There was not one iota of proof in sup- 
port of the statement of the Commis- 
sioners that there was a similarity of 
pursuits between the people on the north 
and south sides of the Liffey below the 
O’Connell Bridge. He (Mr. Sexton) 
maintained that the true reason for the 
extraordinary conformation of this South- 
Eastern Division of the borough was to 
be found in the explanation furnished 
by Lord Salisbury, when he had stated 
that the fate of the Irish Tory Party 
would depend on the spirit in which 
the Boundary Commissioners performed 
their functions. In the plan at first 
put forward by the Oommissioners, 
those gentlemen were satisfied with 
cutting off from the South-Eastern Di- 
vision all those parts that were occupied 
by the poorer class of people who might 
be supposed to be in political sympathy 
with the popular Party led by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) ; but it subsequently 
occurred to them that they had not 
with sufficiont completeness jerryman- 
dered the division ; and consequently, in 
their final plan, they not only cut off the 
poorer people from the division and 
threw them across the river into another 
division, but they also put into the 
South-East Division Trinity College, 
with its 400 residential Tory voters ; and 
they actually went away from the locality 
south of the River Liffey and took the 
fishing village of Ringsend and the 
marine villages of Irishtown and Beg- 
gar’s Bush, and plunged them into a 
political area with which they could 
have no conceivable connection. In 
point of fact, the conformation of the 
South-East Division of the City of Dub- 
lin was one of the most laborious, one of 
the most obvious, and one of the most 
discreditable examples of jerrymandering 
that appeared on the whole surface of 
the record of the Boundary Commis- 
sion. There was one other point to 
which he wished to draw the atten- 
tion of the Committee. He had 
already referred to the Report in 
which the English Commissioners laid 
it down that the ward boundaries 
ought to be followed as far as possible 
in the divisions of the boroughs, and in 
which they also said they had found 
there was a strong desire in every bo- 
rough that the ward boundaries should 
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be observed. Now, if there was one 
city in Ireland in which the ward boun- 
daries were distinct and adapted to form 
the boundaries of Parliamentary divi- 
sions, it was the City of Dublin. They 
were the units of the Municipal and Poor 
Law elections, and also for the jury 
panels, and were well known in connec- 
tion with all the proceedings in the 
Courts, besides being familiar to all 
who were engaged in the elections and 
the preparation of the list of voters, 
The Commissioners, however, appeared 
to have adhered so little to their obvious 
duty that, in their first scheme, they 
actually broke up four out of the 15 
wards, and in one case they had actu- 
ally adopted the old Protestant parishes 
of the city as the boundaries of a division. 
He believed that not one person out of 
a hundred in the City of Dublin, whe- 
ther Protestant or Catholic, was able to 
follow the boundary lines of the exist- 
ing Protestant parishes. Those boun- 
daries had become so antiquated and 
obsolete that they had disappeared from 
the face of the map, and the result was 
that in their first scheme the Boundary 
Commissioners had actually proposed 
divisions which ran through the rooms 
of certain houses. Of course they were 
unable to maintain so manifest an ab- 
surdity, and in their second scheme 
they had withdrawn the lines which 
ran through different houses; but they 
had adhered—and he strongly protested 
against such adherence—to the divisions 
by which they broke up the municipal 
wards. Why, he asked, had they dis- 
regarded the Circular of the 22nd of De- 
cember, by which they were directed to 
have regard to the boundaries of the mu- 
nicipal wards; and what was their reason 
for acting contrary to the opinions of the 
English Commissioners that the muni- 
cipal boundaries of wards should, as far 
as possible, be preserved intact ? What 
they were doing for Dublin was not only 
to arrange unreasonable boundaries, but 
to create a permanent source of worry, 
perplexity, and trouble in each of the 
city wards, where the number of electors 
in each averaged 12,000. There was 
no real necessity for breaking up the 
ward boundaries, all of which were well 
known, and the result would be that, if 
the plan of the Commissioners were ad~ 
hered to, there would be a great increase 
in the number of voters’ lists that would 
have to be prepared every year, a con- 
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siderable augmentation of expense and 
trouble would be imposed on the various 
public bodies in the preparation of those 
lists, and a large addition made to the 
difficulty and worry thrown on the Re- 
vision Courts. And what was the object 
of it all? It was simply that by a purely 
arbitrary arrangement of boundaries 
certain portions of the City of Dublin 
might be so cut off as to shut out from 
their legitimate political action those 
persons who would be likely to sympa- 
thize with the views of the Party led by 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell). One result of such a 
plan would doubtless be tu produce a 
feeling of cohesion among that Party in 
Dublin that would go far towards de- 
feating the scheme. He had looked 
through the Reports of the Commis- 
sioners who had been engaged in ar- 
ranging the divisions of the British bo- 
roughs, and he would make bold to say 
that the only cases in which they had 
ever broken up the boundary of a ward 
were instances in which they were 
compelled to do so in order to produce 
equality of population. Was the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
prepared to dispute this statement? If 
so, he would refer the right hon. Gentle- 
man to the case of the London boroughs, 
and that of Islington and Mile End Old 
Town. Not only had the Commissioners 
in those cases respected the existing 
wards, but the Commissioners stated 
that the divisions they recommended 
were based on the boundaries of the 
municipal wards, and in every case 
where they had felt obliged to break 
up a ward, they stated that they were 
compelled to do so because, if they had 
not taken that course, the division of 
the population would have been very 
unequal. There was no case in Dublin 
for breaking up the boundary on the 
alleged ground of difference of pursuits. 
There was no case to warrant the right 
hon. Baronet in departiug from the prin- 
ciple followed with regard to England 
and Scotland. He would again chal- 
lenge the right hon. Gentleman to pro- 
duce a single case in either of those 
countries where the wards of a borough 
had been broken up unless for the pur- 
pose of producing equality in point of 
population. The plan now put before 
the Committee would equalize the popu- 
lation and give compact areas and regu- 
lar boundaries. It was as perfect in 
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regard to the pursuits of the population 
as the plan of the Commissioners; it 
would retain the boundaries of the muni- 
cipal wards of Dublin which had been 
familiar to the people for many years, 
and it would enable a general revision 
to take place with a minimum of ex- 
pense and loss of time. He maintained 
that the right hon. Baronet was bound 
either to accept this plan, which would 
make the Bill more workable than that 
of the Commissioners, or to cast discredit 
on his own Instructions. 


Amendment proposed, 


In Schedule 6, Part 3, leave out from “ Bo- 
rough,’’ in line 1, to end of the Schedule in- 
clusive, and insert,— 


Borough of Dublin. 
Four Members. Four Divisions. 
No. 1.—The Four Courts Division. 
Arran Quay Ward. 
Town Quay Ward. 
Usher's Quay Ward. 
No. 2.—The Rotunda Division. 
Mountjoy Ward. 
North Dock Ward. 
North City Ward. 
Rotunda Ward. 
No. 3.—The Saint Patrick's Division. 
Fitzwilliam Ward. 
Mansion House Ward. 
Merchants’ Quay Ward. 
Wood Quay Ward. 
No, 4.—The College Green Division. 
South City Ward. 
Royal Exchange Ward. 
‘Trinity Ward. 
South Dock Ward. 
Township of Pembroke. 

So much of the parishes of Booterstown and 
Monkstown, in the Union of Rathdown, as is 
comprised within the present boundary of the 
Parliamentary borough.—(Mr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Smrr CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would put aside the question of the 
names of the divisions for the present ; 
but he was bound to say that when he 
had considered the Amendment and the 
scheme of the Corporation of Dublin 
earlier in the day, and had considered 
the line of argument in the spirit of the 
hon. Gentleman’s third Amendment, he 
had assumed that the hon. Gentleman 
would move his Amendments in the form 
in which they had been placed on the 
Paper. He had expected that the names 
would be considered either as they stood 
in the Bill, or in the form in which the 
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hon. Member had placed them on the 
Paper. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought the 
right hon. Baronet was labouring under 
some misapprehension in this matter. 
The third Amendment contained the 
proposed new names. 

Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
no doubt the fact was as the hon. Mem- 
ber had stated, and that if he (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) had made a mistake 
it was his own fault. He was not now 
prepared to discuss the names, being 
unable, on the spur of the moment, to 
say whether or not it would be best to 


take them in the form suggested by the 


hon. Member. It would not be unrea- 
sonable to ask the Committee to take 
the names on Report; and if they were 
allowed to remain as they were he 
would carefully consider them, and, if 
possible, meet the hon. Gentleman’s 
view with regard to them. Therefore, 
he put the question of names aside for 
the present. As to the boundaries, the 
scheme of the Corporation, which was 
rejected by the Commissioners, had been 
very carefully considered by them be- 
fore they took that step. The same 
thing happened with regard to Belfast— 
it had unfortunately happened that in 
the case of both the great cities of Ire- 
land the schemes prepared by the Cor- 
porations had been rejected by the Com- 
missioners. The Commissioners had, 
under the circumstances, felt themselves 
bound to bring forward schemes of 
their own; and, knowing the Commis- 
sioners as he did, the very fact that they 
had done this convinced him that they 
must have had good reason for rejecting 
the Corporation proposals. The hon. 
Member said he knew cases where simi- 
lar departures from the scheme of the 
Commissioners to that he now proposed 
had taken place; but the only argument 
the hon. Member had put forward in 
favour of his scheme was that it would 
avoid breaking up any of the wards. 
The hon. Member had challenged him 
to show any case in England in which 
the wards had been broken up, except 
for the purpose of equalizing the popu- 
lation. There were a great many cases 
in England in which the Commissioners 
found themselves obliged to break up 
the wards. 
the caso of Leeds, that the Commis- 
sioners intersected wards in that borough 
in consequence of the great difference in 
the character of the population in dif- 
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ferent parts of the same ward. It had 
been claimed that, so far as regarded 
substantial equality of population, the 
balance would be in favour of the Cor- 
poration scheme; but omitting inmates 
of workhouses, asylums, and prisons, 
and military barracks, the highest popu- 
lation of a division under the Commis- 
sioners’ scheme was 67,416, and the 
lowest 62,287. In -the Corporation 
scheme the highest was 67,287, and the 
lowest 62,152. The greatest differences 
in population of the divisions under the 
Commissioners’ scheme was, therefore, 
5,129, and under the Corporation 
scheme 5,135 ; so that there was, prac- 
tically, no advantage in one over the 
other. He did not lay any great stress 
upon attaining absolute equality of 
population ; but merely pointed out the 
facts of the case. The question of the 
merits or demerits of the schemes was 
one it was almost impossible to satisfac- 
torily discuss in the House of Commons, 
and he felt the difficulty of making such 
cases clear. It was a question of au- 
thority against authority, and it would 
be impossible for hon. Members to make 
up their minds upon it unless they either 


{studied the subject for themselves, or 
| accepted one authority or the other. He 


was willing to admit that the scheme of 
the Corporation had its merits as well as 
its demerits; but the chief objection 
to it wasthat it made no attempt to 
group persons or pursuits. It withdrew 
two wards—namely, Fitzwilliam Ward 
and Mansion House Ward, which, by 
the admission of the hon. Member, were 
important, residential, and professional. 

Mr. SEXTON: No; they are unim- 
portant, and of small area. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Well, 
a portion of them wasimportant. These 
wealthy districts were taken out of the 
South - Eastern Division, which was 
largely residential, by the Corporation 
scheme, and united with some of the 
poorest parts of the city. It also with- 
drew.some of the riverside population ; 
but the Commissioners’ scheme brought 
together that class, and also the residen- 
tial and professional population. Those 





were thetwoobjectsit accomplished. The 
;Commissioners stated that the main ob- 


{ jection to the provisional scheme had 
He found, on referring to| been that it intersected four of the 
'municipal wards, one of them being 
| divided into four parts; and a further 


objection was that in some instances 


' obsolete parochial boundaries had been 
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adopted. But one of those objections | dressed to the Committee in support of 


had been entirely removed, and the 
other partially, for now only three wards 
were intersected. A question had been 
raised, not only in regard to Ireland, 
but in reference to other places—for in- 
stauce, in the case of Aldershot—as to 
the necessity, in estimating the num- 
bers, to leave out of the population 
classes of persons who could not exer- 
cise the franchise. On applying that 
principle to the present case, it was 
found that there were outside those 
classes from whom voters would bedrawn 
five or six classes of persons, including 
paupers, soldiers, and inmates of asy- 
lums and prisons. As he had said, 
omitting these classes, the highest popu- 
lation under the Commissioners’ scheme 
would be in the North-Eastern Division, 
where the number would be 67,416, and 
the lowest—namely, 62,287, inthe South- 
Western Division. He had stated the 
greatest differences in population of the 
divisions under the Commissioners’ and 
the Corporation schemes, showing that 
they were almost exactly the same, but 
just turning the scale as against the 
Corporation scheme. He did not attach 
so much importance as some did—per- 
haps not so much as the Commissioners 
did—to the question of the exact equa- 
lization of population. He cared little 
about it, and attached no importance to 
the argument, believing it without force 
either way. No doubt the strong point 
in favour of the scheme of the Corpo- 
ration was that it did not cut the wards; 
but, on the whole, he thought the Com- 
missioners had made out a fair case for 
cutting them, as was proposed. While 
he should be prepared to do all he could 
to meet the desire of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Sexton) on Report as to the names 
he could not accept his proposal to alter 
the boundaries. 

Mr. HEALY said, he looked upon 
this discussion as flogging a dead horse, 
although the Irish Members owed it as 
a duty to their constituents to bring the 
matter forward. The right hon. Baro- 
net opposite (Sir Charles W. Dilke) was 
in a more unfortunate position even than 
the Irish Members, because over and 
over again he had used arguments which 
it was evident he had not the smallest 


confidence in, because they were all re- j 


ferable to the compact, and had no re- 
ference whatsoever to the Amendments 
or the arguments which had been ad- 





them. This showed the unfortunate 
position in which the Committee was 
placed. Of course, it was not the fault 
of the right hon. Baronet; but he (Mr. 
Healy) could only extend to him the 
same commiseration which they them- 
selves were entitled to. There was one 
point in regard to which he thought 
the Corporation of Dublin were en- 
titled to some sympathy from the right 
hon. Baronet, for he (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) put aside the question of the 
splitting up of wards as a very light 
matter. [Several Irish Mempers: No, 
no!] At any rate, the merit of not cut- 
ting up the wards was not the strongest 
argument in favour of the scheme of 
the Corporation. It would prove eco- 
nomical. Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man know that its adoption would 
save the Corporation of Dublin hun- 
dreds a-year—did he understand that 
by this bogus jerrymandering scheme, 
which would do no one any good, 
that the Corporation would have to 
incur an additional expenditure for 
the preparation of the lists of voters? 
He was reminded by the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) that already it 
had to pay an extra charge in regard 
to Pembroke and a portion of Black- 
rock in a most unjust manner. Did the 
right hon. Baronet propose to relieve 
the Dublin Corporation of the additicnal 
expense which this division of the wards 
would throw upon them out of Imperial 
sources? He (Mr. Healy) was sure he 
did not. The Corporation was not to 
be relieved of the extra expense which 
this jerrymandering proposal, which 
they had had nothing to do with and 
which they had protested against so 
strongly, would entail on the ratepayers. 
They had never yet had any experience 
or experiment in regard to this single- 
Member system, and still less had they 
had any experiment of the breaking up 
of wards for these purposes. There- 
fore, he (Mr. Healy) could not form the 
remotest conception of what would be 
the state of disorder into which the lists 
would be thrown when they came up for 
revision next October. He was appalled 
at the prospect. No one knew what 
would be dune or what to do. Tiere 
were to be the Trinity Ward, the Ro- 
tunda Ward, the South Dock Ward in 
the different constituencies. The col- 
lectors who would have to deal with 
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them would belong to the Collector Ge- 
neral’s Office. Now, the Collector Ge- 
neral’s Office was unpopular to a fright- 
ful extent. Every single individual in 
it was an Orangeman and a Freemason. 
There was not a single Catholic in it. 
He was happy to say he had been in- 
strumental in getting the former Col- 
lector General, Mr. John Byrne, sent 
about his business, and other hon. 
Members had also been successful in 
disturbing other officials of the Office. 
Well, it would be to these gentlemen, 
so unpopular in their antecedents, to 
whom would be confided the prepara- 
tion of the lists. What would bap- 
pen? Why, they would make mis- 
takes, and would call them accidental— 
would say they could not help it. In 
Ireland they were not used to this sys- 
tem of splitting up wards. The collec- 
tors when they had made mistakes would 
say—‘‘ Why did Parliament throw on 
us this Herculean task, for which we are 
not equipped, and in regard to which 
we have made no experiment ?”’ And if 
they were complained of they would say 
—‘‘ The blame must rest upon the shoul- 
ders of Parliament and the Legislature.” 
There would be no remedy whatever 
against these men. Look at the cha- 
racter of some of them—of the late 
Collector of Rathmines, the Clerk of the 
South Dublin Union, for instance, who, 
in 150 cases, had put on the rate-books 
the names of persons who had never 
lived for an instant of their lives in the 
places for which they obtained votes, 
and who had no more right to vote for 
those places than had the Emperor of 
Russia. They were simply bogus, straw 
voters who did not exist. This roguery 
had been detected, and yet the Govern- 
ment—the Local Government Board— 
had condoned it. Questions, however, 
were put in the House, he (Mr. Healy) 
having interested himself in securing 
the dismissal of one collector, and the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
having taken a similar interest in an- 
other on altogether different grounds. 
If that was the state of things under 
the old £12 occupation franchise, what 
would it be under the new franchise ? 
People who had in the past been tole- 
rably well able to protect themselves 
would, under this system of split wards, 
be for some time powerless under this 
Orange-Freemason machinery. They 
would have these people disfranchished, 
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not in files, but in battalions. He did 
not mean to say that they would be 
struck off the lists; but they would 
never be put on, and the Irish Members 
would next year be coming to the 
House with their fingers in their mouths 
complaining of the ruffianly conduct of 
the officials under this Bill. The Go- 
vernment would be laughing in their 
sleeves, saying, after the elections 
were over—‘‘ We will give you a re- 
medy—we will dismiss these people.” 
That was the system the Government 
were pursuing. The Irish Members 
thoroughly understood it. The right 
hon. Baronet said these questions in- 
volved considerations which could not 
be discussed with advantage in the 
House, and that the Commissioners were 
aware of all the local circumstances and 
arguments. What satisfaction was that 
to the Irish Members? The Irish Mem- 
bers understood the question. The right 
hon. Baronet did not. The Irish Mem- 
bers knew the motives which had ex- 
isted in the minds of the people who 
made this proposal—they were familiar 
with the whole thing from garret to 
basement. They knew the arguments 
in support of the Commissioners’ scheme 
were as frivolous as they were mechani- 
cal, and that they were not based on the 
good sense of the right hon. Baronet. 
It was most unfortunate that they 
seemed to be able to make no appeal 
whatever to the good sense or logical 
faculties of the Committee. He had 
known the time when the House, bad 


‘as it was, would listen to an argument 


addressed to it, and when the Treasury 
Bench could be got to accept an Amend- 
ment. In the present case, however, 
there was no chance of anything of the 
kind. They had their minds made up ; 
they were armoured in triple brass from 
Arlington Street. The Irish Members 
knew it was no use coming down to the 
House to ventilate their grievances in 
regard to this Bill; but he would sug- 
gest to hon. Members on the Irish 
Benches, and to hon. Members in other 
parts of the House who had grievances 
under this Bill, the desirability of com- 
bining against the Government. Do 
not let them remain in such a complete 
state of disorganization. On one occa- 
sion it had been said by an hon. Member 
that if certain little insects were unani- 
mous they might pull a person out of 
bed. So in the case of hon. Members 
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who had grievances in connection with 
this measure. If they would all unite, 
each would be able to carry his point ; 
but, as it was, they scattered themselves, 
enabling the Government to meet each 
discontented section separately, and de- 
feat it easily. [ Laughter.| He observed 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Aberdeen (Mr. Webster) was smiling. 
He (Mr. Healy) had voted for his Amend- 
ment a short time ago, but he would not 
ask the hon. Member to vote for the pre- 
sent proposal ; but he desired to impress 
it upon the mind of the Committee that 
the Government by this system he had 
described were able to beat down all 
opposition tothe measure. If they went 
to units in the House, they would find 
that almost everyone had some objection 
to the measure. But it was unnecessary 
for him to dwell on this matter, and he 
would only say that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had used one argument which was 
peculiar. He had said it was most un- 
fortunate that in the only two cases in 
Ireland in which the Corporation had 
put forward schemes the Commissioners 
had not acted upon them—that wasto say, 
in the cases of Belfast and Dublin. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that in 
all the other cases the Commissioners 
would have been most anxious to have 
accepted the views of the Corporations ; 
but these two were the only places af- 
fected by the Bill where the Local 
Authorities could put forward schemes. 
It was by arguments of that kind that 
they were attempted to be met; and 
really, in his judgment, the degrada- 
tion of Parliament had never sunk lower 
than it had done under this Redistri- 
bution Bill. They were going through 
a farce which took all the life and heart 
out of debate. It might be asked, why 
did the Nationalist Members go through 
with it? They did it for this reason— 
they did not believe that the Bill would 
lead to any finality whatever, and they 
were anxious not to allow it to go by 
default, so that it might be said, when 
a new Bill was introduced to deal with 
the subject, that they had had nothing 
to say upon the old one. He would 
make this suggestion to the Government 
—that they should make this scheme pro- 
visional so far as it affected Dublin. 
They should pass it for, say, four or five 
years, and then, if it was found that 
the Tories kept their one Member, well 
and good ; but, if not, let the old posi- 
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tion be restored. That was a fair-and- 
square proposal. Let them pass the Bill 
as it stood, and the Nationalists would 
put up with it for the present; but it 
should be provided that in the year 
1890 this scheme should stop and the 
matter should come up for review, and 
the public should be made certain that 
the arrangement was not to continue in 
secula seculorum. The Nationalist Party 
in Dublin ought not to be paralyzed 10, 
20, or 30 years hence, because of the 
freaks and vagaries of the Boundary 
Commissioners in 1884-5. If the Na- 
tionalists proved, as they would do at 
the General Election, that they could 
carry every one of these four divisions, 
then the wards ought not to be split 
up, but should be left as they stood at 
present. Those wards were the units of 
the Municipal Poor Law, and for Grand 
Jury, rating, and every other purpose 
connected with civic life. They ought, 
then, to be preserved for Parliamentary 
purposes also. Why was it proposed to 
destroy them by this Bill? It was for 
selfish, improper, and disgraceful ob- 
jects—to give Party advantages which 
they would not otherwise have to the 
Tories of Dublin. Those Gentlemen had 
already two seats for the University, and 
it was now proposed to give them three. 
They had two seats out of six already ; 
it was now proposed to give them three 
out of six. Could anybody say that the 
Tories formed half the population of 
Dublin? What was the aim and object 
of the Bill? The Tories would have a 
third of the representation of Dublin 
already, by means of the two Members 
for Trinity College. It was now sought 
by this Bill to give them one-half; and 
the Nationalists were asked to submit 
tamely to this proposal. The splitting 
up of the wards was a rank absurdity. 
They were told that the riverside popu- 
lation should be kept in one division ; 
but that was simply ludicrous, as anyone 
who knew Dublin and remembered 
Mountjoy Square would admit, for that 
square was situated in the same area 
which contained this alleged riverside 
population. It was proposed to put all 
the riverside population into one area ; 
but why were Mountjoy Square and other 
places of that kind to be thrown in with 
this quay-side population ? Anyone who 
knew anything about the selfish scheme 
of the Commissioners knew that it was 
condemned and damned on the face of 
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it; and the inquiry which took place on 
the subject—an inquiry which he at- 
tended professionally—was little better 
than a farce. The whole of the Com- 
missioners appeared to have made up 
their minds beforehand; and that was 
proved by the fact that when the next 
morning arrived, without any debate or 
discussion, the Emergency Association 
handed in their plan, and it was at 
once accepted. Everybody regarded 
the latter scheme at the time as a 
joke and a farce; and that was the 
way in which the people of Ireland 
were treated by the Government who 
appointed these Commissioners. The 
people had never yet been able to trust 
a single official appointed under these 
circumstances; and he must say that 
this business would have much more 
serious consequences than its simple re- 
lation to the Bill, for it had sown the 
seeds of distrust in regard to everything 
connected with Committees of Inquiry 
and Royal Commissions. The people 
had now come to know that such 
things were a mere sham — that the 
Government only appointed people of a 
certain kidney to carry out schemes in 
the interests of the Tory and landlord 
class. So long as the Bill existed in its 
present form—so long as the divisions 
of the City and County of Dublin were 
continued in the manner now proposed 
—so long would they be monuments of 
theshameful way in which Lord Spencer, 
acting on the advice and stimulated by 
the wishes of the Freemason and Orange 
class, had ordered the Commissioners to 
carry out a plan which would give the 
Tories an extra vote in addition to the 
two they already possessed for Dublin 
University. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had thought 
that they would have had some better 
defence on the part of the Government 
than the very perfunctory one offered by 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke). The case which 
had been made out with regard to the 
jerrymandering of the South - Eastern 
Division of the City of Dublin was a very 
complete one. Two wards in that division 
had been split for the purpose of obtain- 
ing if possible—though it was a vain 
and useless attempt—representation for 
a very small section of the population in 
that district. That section was com- 
posed of land agents, Government offi- 
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cials, laniowners, and so forth, nearly 
every one of whom had votes in other 
constituencies throughout the country ; 
so that it was, practically, an attempt 
on the part of the Government to give to 
anumber of men who resided for a por- 
tion of the year in the City of Dublin— 
a number of fagot-voters in other parts 
of Ireland—a special representation of 
their own, carried out of the City by 
means of the most extraordinary system 
of jerrymandering, of a kind of which 
the right hon. Baronet had only been 
able to find one instance in connection 
with all the borough constituencies of 
England. The right hon. Baronet had 
told them that, in casually going over 
the whole of the borough constituencies 
in England, he had been able to find 
one example where wards had been di- 
vided—the example of Leeds—to the 
same extent as they had been divided 
in the South-Eastern district of Dub- 
lin. But they knew very well that 
the right Baronet had produced the only 
example that he was able to produce 
out of all the borough constituencies of 
England. He (Mr. Parnell) did not 
wish to venture upon an estimate of the 
number; but they must, at least, be 200. 
The right hon. Baronet had only been 
able to give them one example where 
the wards had been split, as they had 
been split in the case of Dublin— 
that was to say, he had only been able 
to give them an example amounting to 
4 per cent upon the whole number of 
eases. But what was the case in Ire- 
land? There were oniy two borough 
constituencies in Ireland which were 
affected by the redistribution scheme in 
the sense of being divided, and in 
which it was possible for the Commis- 
sioners to jerrymander in this way by 
cutting the wards. In one of those two 
cases they had cut the wards—that was 
to say, 50 per cent of the Irish borough 
constituencies affected by the Bill had 
been jerrymandered by the cutting of 
the wards; whereas in the case of 
England only } per cent had been so 
jerrymandered. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir Charles W. Dilke) admitted 
that this was a very strong proceeding, 
because the only argument he had offered 
against the force of the opposition to it 
had been this single example of Leeds. 
Before he left this part of the question 
he (Mr. Parnell) must allude to the 
principle which was steadfastly and 
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constantly maintained and kept before 
their eyes by the English Commissioners 


in reference to this matter of keeping | 


the wards intact. In their Report they 
declared that with regard to boroughs 
it had appeared to them that they were 
not susceptible to division either by 
parishes or by aggregates of parishes, 
and that the best areas to be taken were 
those of the wards formed for local 
elections under the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act. Further on, they stated that 
there was a strong desire in every bo- 
rough that in forming the divisions the 
wards should, if possible, be preserved 
intact ; and they added that in several 
divisions they had allowed, in deference 
to this feeling, a disproportionate boun- 
dary to that which they would other- 
wise have recommended. The English 
Commissioners had therefore adopted a 
converse course to that which had been 
followed in Ireland, for they had al- 


lowed a disproportion to exist in several | 


divisions—even a regrettable dispropor- 
tion—rather thancut the wards. Butin 
the case of Dublin they had produced a 
disproportion in the population, in order 
that they might cut the wards. The 
volume containing the Report with re- 
gard to England was full of examples. 
Of the borough of Marylebone, for in- 
stance, the Commissioners said in their 
special Report that the divisions as pro- 
posed by them were based entirely upon 
the wards into which the borough was 
divided under the Act, for it was appa- 
rent that the disproportion could only be 
obviated by a very inconvenient division 
of the wards. Again, in the case of the 
borough of Paddington, it was stated 
that the divisions as proposed by the 
Commissioners consisted entirely of the 
wards into which the borough was 
divided under the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act. In the case of Shoreditch, 
they stated that the divisions as pro- 
posed consisted entirely of wards, and 
that there was a disparity of population 
between the two divisions which could 
only be remedied by dividing some of 
the wards. The wards, however, were 
not divided. These were cases which 
he had collected at random, and they 
showed the converse action taken by the 
English Commissioners to that taken by 
the Irish Commissioners, and that in 
the English boroughs the Commissioners 
had distinctly refrained from dividing 
the wards, although they might have 
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| remedied the disparity of population in 
| the various divisions if they had divided 
the wards. The volume containing the 
Report of the English Commissioners 
was studded with cases where they had 
avoided dividing the wards, and where 
they had specially and consistently held 
in their mind’s eye the principle and 
duty of refraining from cutting the 
wards. He wished now to refer to an 
argument of the Irish Commissioners 
which had been repeated by the right 
hon. Baronet the President of the Local 
Government Board. The right hon. 
Baronet had no special local knowledge 
whatever of the City of Dublin, or of 
the way in which its population was dis- 
tributed ; but the Commissioners knew 
very well that they were jerrymandering 
this South-Eastern Division. They 
knew very well that the result would 
come before a tribunal which had no 
| special knowledge—no knowledge what- 
ever, in fact—of the local circumstances, 
but which was absolutely ignorant of the 
city. And he declared that the audacity 
of the Irish Commissioners in making 
such an assertion to that House as that 
which had been repeated by the right 
hon. Baronet that night in defence of 
the Government plan was of the most 
unblushing character. The Commis- 
sioners stated that they had regard to 
the character and pursuits of the popu- 
lation when they crossed the river, and 
that they kept the riverside population 
on both sides of the river in the same 
division. But what was the case with 
regard to this riverside population? It 
was only to be found on one side of the 
river. A residential riverside popu- 
lation had no existence on the north 
side of the river. The north side of the 
Liffey was composed ot manufacturing 
establishments, large wharves, the 
Custom House, the railway stations, 
steamship depdts, and all those great 
buildings which were only occupied in 
the day time, and which were used as 
part of the necessary adjuncts to quays 
and wharves where the trade of the City 
was received. The north side was not 
an inhabited side. It had about the 
same relation to the south side of the 
river that the City of London had to 
Westminster. The City of London pos- 
sessed a day population, but not a night 
population ; and the English Commis- 
sioners might just as reasonably have 
| grouped togetherthe City of London and 
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Westminster on the ground that the 
pursuits of the population were the 
same, and might just as reasonably and 
consistently have presented to Parlia- 
ment a Report recommending the justice 
of such grouping as the Irish Commis- 
sioners had acted in recommending Par- 
liament to adopt their grouping for 
Dublin on the ground that the riverside 
population on the north of the Liffey 
was the same asthe riverside population 
on thesouth. The fact was that the two 
sides of the river had no characteristic in 
common. The real object was to cut 
away from this South-Eastern District, 
which the Commissioners, he believed 
unavailingly, had attempted to keep as 
a preserve to the landlord and official 
class in Ireland—to cut away the large 
riverside population which undoubtedly 
did exist on the south side of the Liffey, 
and to throw it into the North-Eastern 
Division. where there would have been 
no riverside population at all if it had not 
been for this extraordinary example of 
boundary manufacturing on the part of 
the Commissioners. It was difficult to 
convey to English Members an adequate 
notion of the extraordinary steps which 
had been taken by the Irish Commis- 
sioners to serve their own Party. The 
original plans were not so bad; but 
those original plans were undoubtedly 
arranged in England; and it was not 
until the work was handed over to the 
permanent Government officials in Ire- 
land that this jerrymandering came into 
play. ‘This, of course, was the first 
example that he and his Friends had 
been able to unfold in detail to the 
House of Commons; but it would, un- 
happily, be their duty to trace the ope- 
rations of the Commissioners in the 
Northern counties, where they would be 
able to show that the same precedent 
had been followed and the same unusual 
exertions made for the purpose of giving 
the official and the landowning class in 
Ireland a representation to which they 
were not entitled. The City of Dublin 
had had a history which entitled it to 
better treatment at the hands of the 
Government. Originally the ‘City of 
the Pale,” up to the end of the last 
century no Nationalists—none but the 
Garrison Party—were allowed to own 
property or carry on trade in the city. 
It was the preserve of the Orange and 
Garrison Party in Ireland. He was 
happy, however, to say that the vitality 
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and industry of the Celtic race had now 
enabled them to take possession of the 
whole of Dublin, and that, with the ex- 
ception of this one little ward, in which 
such unusual methods had been resorted 
to for the purpose of maintaining the 
power of the Ascendancy Party, there 
was no part of it which could be looked 
to for any help in the system of English 
misgovernment in Ireland. He doubted 
whether even the attempt which the 
Boundary Commissioners had made— 
the strenuous and barefaced attempt— 
to jerrymander would be of any avail. 
The Catholics of Ireland had taken 
possession of Dublin ; they had peopled 
it, and filled it with their works and 
their industry in a way which had even 
been admired by an illustrious visitor 
on a recent occasion. He (Mr. Parnell) 
felt confident that, notwithstanding the 
way in which the Government had 
played into the hands of the agents of 
misrule by this Boundary Commission, 
and even should the House refuse to 
lend any assistance to redress the in- 
equality and injustice which had been 
committed, the attempt would not bear 
the fruit which was hoped for; but the 
majority of the people would be able at 
the forthcoming General Election to 
assert their principles, and to return 
their Representatives for every division 
of the city. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
hon. Members below the Gangway had 
addressed themselves to this case with 
ability, fluency, and some strength of 
language; and the gist of their case 
was that the Commissioners had endea- 
voured to jerrymander the wards of 
Dublin with a view to the return of 
Members of their own class. But, 
almost in the same breath, those hon. 
Members had declared that there was 
no prospect whatever that that measure 
would be successful. 

Mr. HEALY : That is not your fault. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) had been very strong upon 
the point. 

-Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: I never 
opened my lips. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
hon. and learned Member for Mona- 
ghan (Mr. Healy) declared before the 
Commissioners at Dublin that he was 
there in the interests of the Nationalists, 
and that, in reference to this matter, it 
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made very little matter whether the 
proposed divisions were adopted or not, 
as they could carry the whole city. 

Mr. HEALY: Hear, hear! 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it was 
clear, then, that the hon. and learned 
Member, while complaining of the jerry- 
mandering of the wards, with a view to 
return one Member of a particular politi- 
cal complexion, was still of opinion that 
the process would not be successful. That 
appeared to him (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) to 
show a very imperfect knowledge of 
what the Boundary Commissioners were 
doing. If they were influenced by the 
motive attributed to them, and were 
unblushingly trying to jerrymander, 
surely they might have jerrymandered 
to some better purpose. 

Mr. HEALY: They did all they 
could. hey did their worst. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE went on to 
say that he had understood the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) to declare that the population of 
Dublin was such that the principle in 
reliance upon which the Commissioners 
had acted would not work. The hon. 
Member appeared to think that there 
was only one single case in all the Eng- 
lish borough constituencies where the 
Commissioners had divided the wards. 

Mr. PARNELL: I said to the same 
extent. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, there 
were many cases in England where the 
boundaries of the wards had been cut. 

Mr. SEXTON: I said that in Eng- 
land, where they divided the wards, 
they did so in order to produce equality 
of population, and that in some cases 
they put up with inequality of popula- 
tion rather than divide the wards. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, there 
were many cases in which the Commis- 
sioners had sub-divided wards. His 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) had mentioned the case of 
Leeds. He (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) might 
mention the case of Birmingham; be- 
cause in Birmingham, as well as in 
Leeds, regard had been had to the 
equalization of the population, and also 
to the pursuits of the population. He 
had no doubt there were other cases of 
the same kind. He maintained that the 
scheme of the Corporation did not carry 
out the principle which had been laid 
down by the Government with respect 
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to the pursuits of the population. The 
scheme of the Commissioners divided 
the riverside population and the resi- 
dential population, whereas the Corpora- 
tion plan mixed up the two populations. 
What was really the principle involved 
in the two competing schemes? On 
the one hand, the Commissioners had 
followed the directions of the Govern- 
ment, and had endeavoured to take into 
consideration the pursuits of the popula- 
tion as well as the question of the 
boundaries of wards; while, on the other 
hand, the scheme of the Corporation 
mixed up the two populations, although 
they were quite distinct from one an- 
other. The real point was, whether the 
Corporation scheme or the Commis- 
sioners’ scheme had most regard to the 
pursuits of the population; and, in the 
opinion of the Government, the Cor- 
poration scheme was deficient in that 
particular. No doubt, it would be de- 
sirable not to interfere with the boun- 
daries of wards; but the Commissioners 
were bound by their Instructions to take 
into account every principle which was 
laid down, and one of the chief of those 
principles was that they should have 
regard to the pursuits of the population. 
Personally, he did not believe that any 
political interest was involved in this 
matter. He quite agreed with hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that the Nationalists 
would have a great advantage in all the 
four divisions of the city. He heard 
from every source that there was little 
hope of any other Party getting even 
one of the four seats. Those considera- 
tions, however, did not enter into the 
minds of the Commissioners; they were 
bound to have regard to the pursuits of 
the population, and they faithfully 
carried out their instructions. 

Mr. GRAY said, it was not a suffi- 
cient argument against their contention 
and their accusation that the Commis- 
sioners had attempted jerrymandering 
for the right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) to 
say that even if the Commissioners had 
made the attempt they had not suc- 
ceeded. They blamed the Commissioners 
for making the attempt ; and if the right 
hon. Gentleman considered that they 
had not been successful in the attempt, 
he (Mr. Gray) asked him not to visit 
the Commissioners with any great amount 
of censure; because, undoubtedly, they 
had done their best to bring about the 
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return of a Conservative for the city. 
If there were not a sufficient number of 
Nationalists found in any one division 
of Dublin—no matter how the divisions 
were manipulated—to return a Conser- 
vative, it was not the fault of the Com- 
missioners. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Postmaster General had acknow- 
ledged that the Corporation scheme had 
one very strong point; but he entirely 
failed to show that the scheme which 
had been adopted in substitution for it 
had any strong point at all. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that this neces- 
sarily was a matter of conflict of autho- 
rity. Now, he (Mr. Gray) invited the 
Committee to consider what authority 
was in evidence before them on this 
subject. They had a number of Irish 
Representatives, who ought to know 
something about the subject, making 
definite assertions upon the one side. 
There was not one single Member from 
Ireland who ventured to stand up and 
make an assertion upon the other side 
of the question. No person who knew 
anything whatever of Dublin—no per- 
son who had ever passed through Dublin 
—would be caught by the specious 
argument about the river population. 
Everyone knew, as had been asserted in 
the able speech of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Sexton), and, later on, by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the Irish Party 
(Mr. Parnell), that there was no river 
population on the north side of the city. 
Everyone acquainted with Dublin knew 
full well that the north side of the river 
was occupied by great warehouses and 
large offices, and that there was no resi- 
dential population there at all. Of 
course, to English Members who knew 
nothing of the circumstances, and who 
might imagine that the navigable river 
in Dublin corresponded to some navi- 
gable river in England with which they 
might be personally acquainted, it might 
appear a very plausible and reasonable 
argument to speak of the riverside popu- 
lation on the north side of the river; 
but to Irishmen such an argument had 
no meaning whatever. Irishmen knew 
that the riverside population of Dublin 
was all upon one side of the city. Every 
person in Dublin knew thoroughly well 
that when the Commissioners’ scheme 
was propounded it was a mere device to 
go as far as they could, quite irrespec- 
tive of reason and common sense, to 
divide the city so as to secure one seat 
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for what they called the Anti-Ireland 
Party. The Press, and, indeed, every- 
one in Dublin, discussed the subject 
from a political aspect. No one in 
Dublin ever spoke of the riverside popu- 
lation ; indeed, any person who did so 
would be laughed at. Conservatives 
justified it on the ground that it was an 
attempt to give the so-called Loyalist 
Party in the city a Representative. It 
was contended that their wealth and 
intelligence, and their former services 
to the English Government, and their 
loyal proclivities, entitled them to a 
Representative. He really did not think 
that the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) himself would venture to 
stand up and say that political considera- 
tions had not entered into the division 
of the city. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Sligo had left very little to be 
said on the subject. He (Mr. Gray) felt 
it was natural for a subject of this kind 
to be discussed, although the conclusion 
was, no doubt, foregone. He could not 
help regretting that the subject should 
be discussed under circumstances such 
as the present. For a considerable time 
the Opposition Benches had been very 
sparsely tenanted ; now they were abso- 
lutely tenantless. Although the con- 
clusion might be foregone, and the con- 
tention of the Irish Members hopeless, 
it was none the less their duty to put 
the facts before the Committee, and to 
protest against the manipulation of 
the constituency. There was not the 
slightest doubt that the Commissioners, 
instead of dividing the population with 
regard to their pursuits, had endea- 
voured to divide them with regard to 
their politics. It was notorious that the 
Commissioners had attempted to do this, 
and they had certainly gone as far as 
they possibly could in that direction. 
He (Mr. Gray) was not quite so sanguine 
as some of his hon. Friends that the 
Commissioners might not succeed in 
giving an artificial representation to the 
Tory Party in the South-Eastern Division 
of the city. Their intention was made 
plain by their original scheme, for in 
that scheme they set aside all natural 
divisions, and went so far as to divide 
houses and rooms so as to give the Tories 
a chance. He protested against the 
enormous inconvenience and trouble and 
heavy expense which would be perma- 
nently placed on the city in consequence 
of this most preposterous scheme. The 
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ward was a unit in Dublin, more essen- 
tially and more completely, probably, 
than it was in any other part of the 
United Kingdom. The electoral lists 
were made out by the Collectors General 
of Rates; and it would be a source of 
great inconvenience, as well as great 
expense to the city, to depart from the 
natural division and adopt the artificial 
one proposed by the Commissioners. He 
supposed there was no use in he and his 
hon. Friends doing anything more than 
protesting. Again, he drew attention 
to the fact that the right hon. Baronet 
stated that questions of this kind—ques- 
tions of detail—must necessarily depend 
upon the weight of authority. Now, if 
the Committee voted on this Amend- 
ment according to their convictions, and 
according to the arguments which had 
been adduced, and not in fulfilment of 
the compact which had been arrived at 
by the Leaders of the two great Parties 
in the House, he asked upon which side 
success would lie? On the one side 
they had hon. Members asserting that 
the present division was an artificial 
one, a most unnatural one, a most in- 
convenient one, and a most unreason- 
able one; and on the other side they 
had only got two Gentlemen who, from 
their official position, were driven to 
defend the scheme—Gentlemen who had 
said a few perfunctory words on the 
subject, scarcely dealing at all with the 
arguments which had been adduced 
against the scheme. There was not a 
single Irish Member—no, not even the 
Members for the City of Dublin itself— 
found ready to come forward and say 
one word in favour of the scheme of the 
Commissioners. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had been able to ferret out 
another case in England, in addition to 
that of Leeds, in which wards had been 
sub-divided. Now, he (Mr. Gray) had 
looked at the case of Birmingham, and 
he found that all that the Commissioners 
had done was to divide one ward. That 
was a manifestly exceptional case, and 
he supposed it was justified on the 
ground of the pursuits of the people. 
Everyone who knew Birmingham knew 
that large masses of the population fol- 
lowed particular trades, or trades very 
much allied one to the other; but a 
person knowing anything about Dublin 
would not say that that was the case 
there. Indeed, no one having any ac- 
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quaintance with the city had said so for 
a moment ; but two Government officials 
had read out some observations with 
which they were supplied by the Com- 
missioners, who, of course, were bound 
to defend their indefensible conduct. 
He supposed the Committee would deem 
it to be their duty, in accordance with 
some secret agreement arrived at, to 
adhere tu the scheme. He (Mr. Gray) 
and his hon. Friends, however, deemed 
it their duty to protest against what had 
been done. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD pointed 
out that in Manchester the Commis- 
sioners had divided two wards, and in 
Salford one ward, distinctly with a view 
to the equalization of the population. 
Itwas admitted by the Government that 
in this case the division of wards had 
been made in order to separate the pur- 
suits of the population. He (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold) distinctly disagreed with that 
suggestion. He thought the pursuits 
of a population was not a matter which 
should have been regarded; and he 
should certainly vote in favour of the 
scheme of the Corporation of Dublin, as 
a protest against separation on the 
ground of the pursuits of the popu- 
lation. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would only 
ask the Committee to divide upon that 
part of the Amendment which related to 
the division of the city. With regard 
to the question of the nomenclature of 
the divisions, he would, in conformity 
with the desire of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke), suspend 
that part of his Amendment until Re- 

ort. 

. Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Per- 
haps the hon. Gentleman would con- 
sider the matter himself. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 42, line 4, to leave out the words 
“The North West Dublin Division,’’ in order 
to insert the words ‘‘The Four Courts Divi- 
sion,’’—(Mr. Sexton,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘The North West Dublin Division’ 
stand part of the Schedule.” 


Mr. CALLAN said, that it had been 
alleged that the city had been divided 
in this peculiar fashion in order to bring 
the riverside population together. Look- 
ing casually at the map, however, he 
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found there was only one bridge con- 
necting the riverside population on the 
East side of Dublin with the district 
South of the Liffey. Looking to the 
North-West and South-West of Dublin, 
where no amount of jerrymandering 
could affect anybody, he found that the 
boundary was the river, although there 
were seven bridges connecting the river- 
side population. On the East side, where 
a political object could be obtained by a 
little bit of judicious jerrymandering, 
and where there was only one bridge 
across the river, the two sides had been 
grouped together. Iu his (Mr. Callan’s) 
opinion, it was a piece of effrontery, and 
an insult to the intelligence of the Com- 
mittee, to defend the scheme of the Com- 
missioners on the ground that it was 
desired to keep the riverside population 
together. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 47; 
Noes 16: Majority 31.—({Div. List, 
No. 94.) 


Question, ‘‘That Schedule 6, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Jfonday next. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [9th April] reported. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


First Resolution agreed to. 
Second Resolution read a second time. 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he had no 
intention of offering opposition to the 
Vote; but he desired to put a question, 
which, perhaps, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General could 
answer. One thing was very remark- 
able in the plans for the new buildings 
—the inordinate portion of space which 
was to be occupied by passages and 
staircases. He had no objection to the 
plans ; so far as a hurried examination 
of the competing designs enabled him 
to judge, that selected seemed to be 
the best of those submitted; but he 
wished to know what was the addition 
to the cost of the building caused by the 
great proportion of space allotted to 
staircases and passages? The unusual 
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proportion of space allotted to staircases 
and passages was the result of the prin- 
ciple of arrangement adopted by the 
architect—namely, that of having rooms 
on only one side of the corridor. Could 
the right hon. Gentleman give, upon 
paper, a statement showing the area 
on the first floor of the building occu- 
pied by walls and partitions, the area 
occupied by staircases and passages, and 
the area occupied by rooms ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
thought there would be no difficulty in 
giving such a Return, and he would 
communicate with the Office of Works. 
Comparing the plans with the Home 
Office and the Colonial Office, the ad- 
vantage of the proposed arrangement as 
to light and convenience would be ap- 
parent. 


Resolution agreed to. 
Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (EXPENSES OF 
CONFERENCES) BILL. 
(Mr. Leake, Mr. Algernon Egerton, Mr. 
Agnew, Mr. Arthur Arnold.) 
[BILL 88.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’-—( Mr. Leake.) 


Mr. HEALY said, he observed in the 
Bill that though Ireland was not for- 
mally excluded, yet, practically, that 
would be so. He offered no opposition 
to the Bill ; indeed, he would be glad to 
see it pass ; but he did not see why legis- 
lation for the two countries should vary. 
If Irish Members brought in a similar 
Bill for Ireland, it would surely be 
‘* blocked,” or else thrown out in the 
House of Lords; could not the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Leake) devise 
some means of extending the provisions 
of the Bill to both countries? If the 
Government did not object, he hoped 
English Members would be generous 
enough to allow Ireland to be included. 
The Bill was to remove certain doubts 
as to the legality of expenses incurred 
by local authorities, and it was not 
stated anywhere that the Act should not 
apply to Ireland ; but in the Interpreta- 
tion Clause the expression was used, 
that certain words should have the same 
effect as those used in the Public Health 
Act of 1875. Now, that Act did not 
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apply to Ireland—the Irish Act was 

assed in 1878. But there was no reason 
in the world why Ireland should not 
have the benefit of the Bill; and, there- 
fore, to obtain some reply from the Go- 
vernment, he begged to move the ad- 
journment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(HUr. Healy.) 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was afraid he was hardly in a posi- 
tion to express any opinion on the sub- 
ject; it was a question for the Local Go- 
vernment Board in either country ; and 
the Bill had received the sanction of the 
Local Government Board for England ; 
but, not being conversant with the matter, 
he could not say if Ireland should be 
included. He would undertake to say 
the point should be carefully considered. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he would sug- 
gest to the hon. Gentleman who had 
charge of the Bill (Mr. Leake) that he 
should consider the matter between this 
and the Report stage of the Bill, agree- 
ing to a nominal Amendment in Com- 
mittee, so as to insure that there should 
be a Report stage. Of course, if the 
Bill passed through Committee without 
Amendment, there would be no Report 
stage. Meanwhile the matter might be 
examined, and he judged the Govern- 
ment would not object. 

Mr. WARTON said, in reference to 
the last observations from the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), that it was his intention to move 
an Amendment which the hon. Member 
in charge of the Bill was inclined to 
accept. 

Mr. LEAKE said, he had not the 
least objection that the Bill should 
extend to Ireland, and therefore he 
accepted the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell). If the Bill were now allowed 
to go through Committee, then, on the 
Report, probably the reference to Ireland 
might be introduced. 

Mr. HEALY said, in asking leave to 
withdraw his Motion, he would ask the 
hon. Member (Mr. Leake) to be content 
with getting the Bill into Committee, 
and then to report Progress. He would 
thus advance the Bill a stage. For his 
own part, he thought it would be a little 
too soft to allow the Bill to go through 
Committee; he knew too much of the 
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Irish Government to trust them so 
far. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1 (Short title). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. 
Healy.) 

Mr. WARTON said, perhaps the hon. 
and learned Member would allow the 
Bill to proceed to his (Mr. Warton’s) 
Amendment. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had no objec- 
tion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Expenses of local authorities 
may be allowed). 

Mr. WARTON said, the Amendment 
he had to propose would come in line 13, 
after the word ‘‘ Board,” in the second 
line of the clause, to insert the words 
‘‘on their behalf.’ The words of the 
clause were rather wide, and the phrase 
he proposed was often employed in such 
cases. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 13, after the word ‘‘ Board,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ on their behalf.” —(Mr. 
Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. HEALY said, this was exactly 
the point where an Amendment to apply 
the Act to Ireland would come in ; after 
‘‘ Board,”’ the reference to the Local 
Government Board (Ireland) would come 
in. He would, therefore, move to report 
Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”’—{ Mr. 
Healy.) 


Mr. WARTON said, in the latter 
part of the clause might be introduced 
the words ‘‘ Public Health Act (Ireland), 
1878,” and also in the Interpretation 
Clause, to the effect that the words 
‘*Local Government Board” should 
mean in England or in Ireland. To 
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accept the present Amendment would 
not limit the Committee at all. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Zhursday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter after One 
o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 13th April, 1885. 


MINUTES.]— Took the Oath for the First Time 
—The Lord Bishop of London. 

Pustic Brrus—First Reading—Tramways (Ire- 
land) Provisional Order (No. 2) * (65) ; Local 
Government Provisional Orders * (66) ; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) * 
(67). 

Second Reading — Burgh Police and Health 
(Scotland) * (57), discharged ; Criminal Law 
Amendment (58) ; Solicitors (Ireland) * (53) ; 
Army (Annual) * (62). 

Withdrawn—County Justices * (55). 


HOUSE OF LORDS—THE LATE EARL 
CAIRNS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart GRANVILLE: Your Lordships 
will not, I am sure, think it presump- 
tuous in me if I ask your permission to 
say one word with regard to the great 
blow which has been inflicted upon this 
House by the death of Earl Cairns. I 
could have wished to bear testimony 
myself to his worth as a man, to his 
greatness as a lawyer, to his eminence 
as a politician ; but I prefer to use words 
of more authority. I hold in my hand 
a letter from the Lord Chancellor, which, 
after a touching allusion to the great 
calamity which he himself has sustained, 
goes on thus :— 

“T should like you to say that I am among 
those who feel this loss deeply both upon public 
and private grounds; and if I were not myself 
suffering under the severest affliction, 1 should 
desire, from my place in the House, to endea- 
vour to pay that tribute to the late Karl’s great 
qualities and great virtues which nearly 40 
years of constant intercourse on terms of 
friendship never interrupted would perhaps 
have qualified me to pay.’’ 

I feel, my Lords, that these are words 
which all your Lordships will endorse, 
and it seems to me that in these sad 
circumstances it is singularly pathetic 
and strikingly indicative of the charac- 


Mr. Warton 
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ter of the two men—this simple tribute 
from Lord Selborne to his Friend and 
great rival who has passed away. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, the noble Earl, in the exercise of 
his position of Leader of this House, has 
paid in a fitting and graceful manner a 
tribute to the qualities and virtues of 
the statesman and lawyer whom we have 
lost. All that he says from a public 
and general point of view, we, who have 
lost, not only a great public example, a 
great ornament to the Assembly to 
which we belong, but a friend, a coun- 
sellor, and a comrade of many years’ 
standing, re-echo—we re-echo his words 
and the words of the Lord Chancellor 
with a peculiar feeling of the acuteness 
of the bereavement, if I may use the 
word, which has happened to us. Lord 
Cairns had an eminence not very often 
granted to a single man—he was equally 
great as a lawyer, as a statesman, and 
as a legislator. In all these three capa- 
cities his memory will live in the minds 
of his fellow-countrymen, and will leave 
its mark on history. To us the loss is 
very severe indeed. No one but those 
who have sat in Council and worked 
with him can thoroughly appreciate the 
inestimable value of his calm, judicial 
mind, even on the most burning ques- 
tions of politics, and the wonderful 
grasp with which he perceived at once 
all the bearings of the most complicated 
facts, and all the lucidity with which he 
marshalled the arguments and considera- 
tions to which it was necessary to give 
attention, and which fell from his mouth, 
as it seemed, at once naturally and with- 
out effort into their proper place, and 
made all that seemed before obscure 
and difficult as simple and clear as day- 
light. The loss of such a counsellor at 
such a time is the heaviest burden and 
blow that could be inflicted upon a 
political Party. On behalf of that Party 
I thank the noble Earl for the touching 
language he has used with respect to 
Lord Cairns. His death leaves a void 
not easily supplied in the debates and 
proceedings of this House, and which 
can never be replaced in the services 
which it was in his power to render to 
the Friends with whom he acted for so 
many years. 

Lorp COLERIDGE: My Lords, I 
desire to add my testimony to that of 
the noble Earl and noble Marquess as 
to the public loss which everyone on 
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both sides of this House will admit has 
been sustained by the death of Lord 
Cairns. To his great public gifts ample 
justice, and no more than ample justice, 

as been done by the language of the 


- noble Earl and noble Marquess who 


respectively lead those great political 
Parties into which this country is 
divided. But for his own domestic 
bereavement, we should have heard 
from the lips of the Lord Chancellor in 
this House, with an eloquence all his 
own, whose knowledge was equalled by 
few and surpassed by none, what the 
Profession of the Law had lost, and we 
should have heard it from a man who, 
while at the Bar, was Lord Cairns’s con- 
stant rival and also his constant friend. 
To the language which we have heard 
from the noble Earl and noble Marquess, 
and to that which has been read from 
the Lord Chancellor, no words of mine 
can add. But as one who in this and 
the other House of Parliament has 
watched his career, who in the course of 
years has been occasionally engaged 
with him or against him in the practice 
of the Law, and who has listened to 
him with infinite intellectual pleasure 
on many occasions, I wish tv say a few 
words, though I can add nothing to the 
universal feeling which has found ex- 
pression here and “‘ elsewhere ” as to his 
great and commanding qualities. It is 
perfectly true, as the noble Marquess 
has said, that he had a mind powerful 
enough to throw light and order into 
the most intricate and complicated facts, 
while he could unweave the subtlest web 
of argument; and yet he never wasted 
time or words, but grasped more firmly 
than most men the subjects with which 
he had to deal. He could make them 
more intelligible and clear than others, 
and at times he rose to an eloquence 
severe, but always elevated and striking. 
But it is in another aspect that I would 
wish to say a few words of my departed 
Friend. As one who, though not much 
younger in years, but still junior and 
inferior to him in the great Profession 
to which we belonged, always opposed 
to him in politics, and having very little 
with him in common except a love of 
letters and an ardent desire to maintain 
and advance the great Profession of the 
Law, I may be allowed to say that in 
Lord Cairns was always to be found a 
powerful yet generous antagonist and 
foe. Whenever he hit a blow he could 
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not help hitting hard, but it was always 
hitting fairly. He never used language 
which envenoms debate, but never 
strengthens argument. The proud and 
lofty nature of Lord Cairns recoiled 
from stooping to such things. There is 
another matter in which I am able to 
bear the highest possible testimony to 
the character and integrity of Lord 
Cairns. It chanced from circumstances 
with which I need not trouble your 
Lordships that when I was Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas Lord Cairns often 
consulted me as to judicial appointments 
which he had to fill, and which had 
been usually filled by members of the 
Common Law Bar, with whom in the 
nature of things he could not himself 
have had much personal acquaintance. 
I do not for a moment suggest that he 
always took my advice. Lord Cairns 
was too great a man, he had too inde- 
pendent a mind, not to rely in the last 
resort upon his own judgment. He 
used the judgment of other men as 
materials to form his own. But this I 
may say, as those who knew him best 
must know, that he was always guided 
by the severest integrity, and always 
animated by a single-minded desire to 
do his duty as he understood it. It 
might be said that by those on both 
sides who disposed of judicial appoint- 
ments politics have for many years been 
disregarded; but anyone acquainted 
with public affairs must know that it is 
not an easy thing to resist the importu- 
nities of men who perhaps from the 
nature of the case are not aware of the 
great public mischief that is done by 
incompetent persons acting in a judicial 
position. I may venture to say that 
Lord Cairns paid marked disregard to 
the importunity of such men, and would 
not appoint anyone whom he did not 
believe to be fully competent. In one 
case I suggested to him to fill a judicial 
position one whose competence no one 
who knew him would venture to deny, 
and he declined to appoint him. I may 
speak of the case now without risk of 
doing any harm. I suggested that the 
late Mr. Benjamin should be appointed 
to the Bench—a man whom I was 
anxious to have seen among the Judges 
of England, and who to my knowledge 
would have felt himself honoured by 
being placed among them. But Lord 
Cairns refused to consider his claims, 
and he refused on grounds which I can- 
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not help admitting were at the time 
urgent and forcible, and would by 
most men be held to be conclusive. I 
am sure that in not appointing that emi- 
nent person Lord Cairns acted against 
his own wishes and on the purest and 
most patriotic motives. There is one 
other matter to which I will allude. I 
have seen it stated—where in other re- 
spects ample justice was done him—that 
Lord Cairns was cold and ungenial 
in manner, and that he had very little 
or no sense of humour. That was not 
my experience. I do not pretend to the 
honour of his intimacy; but I can say 
from what I knew of him that I always 
found him most cheerful and amusing, 
and there were few men who had a 
keener sense of humour. His literary 
and classical acquirements I often had 
oceasion to admire, as also the extent 
and accuracy of his reading and the 
correctness of his literary judgment. 
Lord Cairns, I dare say, was a man who 
did not readily give his heart. He cer- 
tainly seemed of a somewhat reserved 
manner; but when he gave his heart at 
all he gave it thoroughly. Twice it has 
come under my own observation that he 
had a serious difference with a man in- 
ferior to himself in every respect, and 
on both those occasions it was Lord 
Cairns who first came forward with a 
frank admission of mistake, and with 
an earnest desire to continue the friend- 
ship, which was not only touching and 
honourable, but which showed that he 
was as good and as generous as he was 
great and commanding. As long as I 
live I shall be proud to think that I 
could call my Friend the great man we 
have lost. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Earl of Dathousie.) 
(No. 58.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Toe Eart or DALHOUSIE, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that on two previous 
occasions their Lordships’ House had 
passed a similar measure, though not 
without considerable discussion. The 
Government were anxious in a matter of 
this kind not to legislate in advance of 
public opinion, for nothing was so cer- 
tain to do harm to the cause which the 
Bill was intended to promote as to aim 


Lord Coleridge 
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at legislation which did not carry with 
it the cordial and hearty support of the 
outside public. If the Bill aimed at 
making that criminal which public opi- 
nion did not consider to be criminal—if 
it were to regard immorality as crime 
and treat it as such, it would at once 
raise enemies. Again, if it were oppres- 
sive in its mode of action, if it gave 
large inquisitorial powers to the police, 
or if it made the police censors of public 
morals, it would probably create a re- 
action in the public mind, and an oppor- 
tunity would thus be lost of dealing 
effectively with the existing state of 
things in both Houses of Parliament. 
The Bill differed from its predecessors 
inasmuch as it did not gosofar. The 
desire of the Government had been to 
lighten the measure by the excision of 
doubtful and debatable matter. For in- 
stance, the age to which protection was 
extended, and to which consent could 
not be pleaded in defence, was reduced 
from 16 to 15 years. The first four 
clauses were in exactly the same form 
as when the Bill of last vear left this 
House. In Clauses 5 and 6 the age to 
which protection was extended was re- 
duced by one year, and this change was 
made in the hope of securing unanimity 
in the passing of the Bill. He was 
aware that this change would be viewed 
with some disfavour by those who had 
given warm and hearty support to the 


Bills of former years. The Government . 


had not made the change without con- 
siderable hesitation and reluctance; but 
they had done so in the belief that the 
change was a wise and prudent one, and 
one that should be adopted rather than 
run the risk of exciting hostile feeling 
by a too drastic and sweeping measure. 
He trusted, therefore, that their Lord- 
ships would allow the Bill to be read a 
second time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl of Dathousie.) 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
thought their Lordships had some cause 
to complain of the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in respect to this very extra- 
ordinary measure. This was the third 
year in which they had been called upon 
to pass the Bill, and during those three 
years no effort had been made to pass 
it through the other House of Parlia- 
ment. Last year he expressed the opi- 


nion that the Government had no inten-. 
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tion of pone it into law, and the result 
justified his prediction. He still held 
the same opinion, because it was per- 
fectly notorious that in the present state 
of Business in the other House there 
was not the smallest chance of the mea- 
sure being carried into law this year. 
He could not help thinking that it was 
not consistent with the dignity of the 
House that Her Majesty’s Government 
should make this House a kind of 
theatre to exhibit a solemn farce year 
after year. He quite agreed that, to a 
certain extent, the Bill showed a marked 
improvement upon the measure of last 
year. The clause giving powers for a 
search warrant to be issued in order 
that the police might discover whether 
certain persons’ houses were being con- 
ducted in a disorderly manner had been 
omitted, and the public were no longer 
to be excluded from Courts of Justice 
where cases to which the Bill applied 
were being tried. This was a great 
improvement. With regard to the age 
of consent, he believed that any altera- 
tion of the existing law was quite un- 
called for. The alteration was based on 
no principle whatever, and the clause 
was opposed to the judgment of the 
highest legal authorities. The present 
Lord Chief Justice, when he was At- 
torney General to Mr. Gladstone’s Go- 
vernment, refused his assent to the pro- 
posal to raise the age of consent from 
12 to 14, because the law of European 
nations fixed the age of consent at 12 for 
women, and 14 for men. The framers 
of the Bill evidently felt that it would 
open the door to wholesale extortion, 
and hence it was made a defence to a 
charge that the accused had reasonable 
ground to believe that a girl was over 
age. But bow was it to be proved that 
he had such reasonable ground of be- 
lief? The danger to be guarded against 
was not so much that of wrongful con- 
viction as that of unfounded charge, and 
the consciousness of this danger was 
manifest in a strange proviso, which as- 
sumed that a man might or might not be 
treated as guilty of an offence at the 
time of arrest by the police; and, with 
strange inconsistency, a police officer 
was named as the only person whose 
unsupported evidence should not secure 
& conviction. Both an offence and the 
attempt to commit it were visited with 
the same severe penalty. If we wished 
to clear the streets of mere girls, which 
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was all we could hope to do, we could 
best do it by extending the operation of 
the Contagious Diseases Act, instead of 
illegally repealing it, for it was abun- 
dantly testified that, under the operation 
of the Act, girls of tender age “had 
been prevented from following evil 
courses. When certain houses became 
& nuisance prosecution could be car- 
ried to conviction, and until they be- 
came a nuisance the wiser course was 
to ignore them. If by any miracle the 
Bill should pass this Session in its 
present form, it would create a maxi- 
mum of danger with a minimum of 
safety. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed toa Committee of the 
Whole House on Zuesday the 28th in- 
stant. 


CENTRAL ASIA — RUSSIA AND AF- 
GHANISTAN—RUSSIAN ATTACK ON 
THE AFGHANS AT PENJDEH—THE 
NEGOTIATIONS.— QUESTION. 


Taz Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Before the House adjourns I wish, not 
to put any Question to the noble Earl 
which he would have any difficulty in 
answering, but to ask him, Whether 
there is any information which he can 
give with respect to the state of the 
negotiations with Russia, and also whe- 
ther he can give us any information as 
to the strange rumours which are _ 
valent as to the state of things which 
have taken place on the scene of the 
negotiations in Afghanistan? The stories 
are, as I understand some people say, 
that the Russians are advancing along 
the Murghab, while others say that the 
Russians are in Herat. I wish to extract 
such information as the noble Earl may 
be able to give. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I have nothing 
to add to what Mr. Gladstone said so 
well last week. I may, however, say 
that we have received particulars from 
M. de Staal of the statement made by 
General Komaroff as to the causes of 
the lamentable conflict which has taken 

lace, and the inquiry is proceeding. But 

have no reason whatever to believe in 
the truth of the rumours to which the 
noble Marquess has referred. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
understand from the noble Earl that he 
has not received from the Russian Go- 
vernment any explanation as from them- 
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selves of the circumstances in ques- 
tion ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I have received 
from the Russian Ambassador, not an 
explanation from the Russian Govern- 
ment, but the statement made to them 
by General Komaroff, which has also 
appeared in the public journals of to- 
day. 
Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Is the noble Earl expecting any further 
information ? 

EartGRANVILLE: We are in com- 
munication on the subject. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 2.) BILL [H.L.] 

A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order of the 
Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council in Ireland 
relating to the Cork, Coachford, and Blarney 
Light helbeay—Wee presented by The Lord 
FirzGeratp; read 1*; and referred to the 
Examiners. (No. 65.) 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clook, 
till To-morrow, a quarter past 
‘en o’clock. 


HOUSE OF OOMMONS, 
Monday, 13th April, 1885. 





MINUTES.]— Private Bris (by Order) — 
Second Reading —North British Railway; 
Worcester and Broom Railway (No. 1).* 

Pus.ic Brtus—Committee—Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Redistribution) (re-comm.) [49]—Rr.P. 
[Twelfth Night). 

Report—Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Poor Law) (No. 2)* [107]; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 3)* 
[108]; Drainage and Improvement of Lands 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders * [100]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 

eee) 

NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY BILL 

(by Order.) 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Sir Charles Forster.) 

Me. WADDY, in moving, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months, said, 
he did so for reasons which he hoped 
would receive the support of every dis- 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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interested Member of the House. He 
had no objection to the Bill so far as it 
was a Railway Bill, and he had nothing 
to say against it. His objection was 
simply with regard to a particular pro- 
vision of the Bill. The measure provided 
that the North British Railway Com- 
pany should become hotel proprietors 
on a somewhat extensive scale; and if 
there ever was a case in which such a 
provision was objectionable it was in 
the case now under the consideration of 
the House. It was not an attempt to 
obtain powers such as were obtained 
openly in a great many instances, but 
it was put forward in a very ingenious 
manner. Many years ago this Railway 
Company became possessed of certain 
property for railway purposes. That 
property had been used in various ways 
and under various pretexts, and, having 
had the property so used, the Company 
now came before Parliament and asked 
it to sanction that which was done im- 
properly and irregularly a good many 
years ago. The Company now proposed 
to open the property they had obtained 
for the purposes of an hotel. There 
was not the slightest need for such an 
hotel, and the Vomgeny were simply 
poaching on the ordinary business of 

otel proprietors which had been carried 
on in the immediate neighbourhood for 
many years, and which anybody who 
knew Edinburgh would say had been 
carried on there successfully and well. 
One great ground of complaint against 
the Railway Company was that when 
they entered into this or any other 
business, they did not enter into it, as 
everybody knew, under fair and equal 
conditions. The hotel proprietors of 
Edinburgh had no opportunity of op- 
posing the Bill, because it was settled 
that they had no locus stands before the 
Select Committee to which the measure 
would be referred, and they were un- 
able, therefore, to put the House in 
possession of the real state of the facts. 
The amount of money already spent in 
the supply of hotel accommodation to 
Edinburgh and the immediate neigh- 
bourhood was very large; and, apart 
from the breach of faith in the present 
case, he eould not help thinking it was 
time that something shouid be done to 

ut a stop to attempts on the part of 

ailway Companies to undertake busi- 
nesses for which they were not fitted, 
and which they had no right to under- 
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and the requirements of the public de- | 
manded such accommodation. In such 
cases it was desirable and right that 
Railway Companies should undertake | 
the duty, and establish such hotels; but | 
there could be no excuse of that kind in 
this instance. Everybody knew what 
took place in regard to Glasgow, where 
a similar kind of business was carried 
on by the Railway Company. The pas- 
sengers were besieged by the uards of 
the North British Railway Company, 
who were converted into hotel ‘ touts,” 
and telegrams were despatched to pro- 
cure beforehand the accommodation re- 

uired. When the hotel proprietors of 

lasgow desired to do the same thing, 
they were told that they must not send 
their touts down to the station, because 
it would be an interference with the 
business of the Railway Company. That 
might be so; but the practice did not 
appear to involve any interference when 
it was undertaken on behalf of the Com- 
pany’s own hotel, because the moment 
the train got into the station the pas- 
sengers were again besieged by touts 
from the Company’s own hotel. The 
genuine hotel proprietors were conse- 
quently subjected to an unfair competi- 
tion. So long as the business was car- 
ried on in a fair manner there might 
have been no objection; but, unfortu- 
nately, it was not conducted fairly, and 
therefore he begged to move that the 
Bill be read a second time on that day 
six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —( Mr. Waddy.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. ORR-EWING said, this was one 
of those important Bills which were 
known by the name of omnibus Bills, 
and it proposed to do a great many 
things besides authorizing the North 
British Railway Company to enlarge 
and improve the premises which were at 
the ago moment held by them as an 
hotel. The hotel in question was an old 
one, and had been used as an hotel for 
many years for the convenience and 
accommodation of passengers by the 
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take. It might be a desirable thing to | 
establish hotels when there was a lack | 
of enterprize on the part of other people, | 





railway. It had been the property of 
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the North British Railway Oompany 
since the year 1865; but the hotel pre- 
mises were at present unlet, and the 
object of the 24th clause of the present 
Bill was to enable the Company to en- 
large, remodel, and improve their hotel 
and other property fronting Prince’s 
Street in Edinburgh, so that they might 
be able to let it as an hotel. The Rail- 
way Company had no intention of occu- 
pying the hotel themselves; nor, in fact 
would they have any right to do so, 
because the Railway Company were not 
entitled to carry on the business of hotel- 
keepers. They found themselves obliged, 
however, to obtain power under a special 
Act of Parliament to enable them, among 
other things, to use their capital in this 
way. All they wanted, in connection 
with this property, which had now been 
in their possession for nearly 20 years, 
was that they should raise money for 
the purpose of improving it, so that they 
might be in a position to let it. The 
hon. and learned Member for the City 
of Edinburgh (Mr. Waddy), who had 
moved the rejection of the Bill, said that 
the hotel-keepers of Edinburgh had no 
other method of opposing the measure, 
or of objecting to any portion of it, ex- 
cept by moving the rejection of the 
whole of it; and he had told the House 
that if they had petitioned to be heard 
against it, it would have been declared 
that they had no locus standi. But the 
fact of the matter was that they never 
thought of opposing the Bill until one 
enterprizing hotel-keeper, who had a 
large interest in the hotels of Edinburgh, 
purchased, in the month of February, 
£300 worth of Stock in order to give 
him a position to oppose the Bill in 
public meetings of the Railway Com- 
pany, and also before the House. If 
there was any doubt upon the matter 
whether it was desirable that the Rail- 
way Company should obtain this power, 
it was not a question for the House, but 
for a Select Committee to consider up- 
stairs. The House could not know any- 
thing about the facts of the case, and 
they had been put in a very prejudiced 
way by the hon. and learned Member 
for Edinburgh. The proper place in 
which the opponents should submit their 
views was before the Committee up- 
stairs, who would decide whether the 
North British Railway Company were 
entitled to raise money for this purpose 
ornot. It would be monstrous to throw 
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out an important Bill like this upon an 
insignificant question of this nature. It 
would, he thought, be an unfortunate 
abuse of the privileges of that House if 
a Bill of this kind were to be rejected 
merely because a mere fragment of it 
was complained of. 

Mr. BUCHANAN wished to say a 
word in support of the Amendment of his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Waddy). 
The hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Orr- 
Ewing) said that it was a strong argu- 
ment in favour of allowing the Bill to 
be considered, that it was an omnibus 
Bill, and that it would be unfair because 
they objected to a part of it to attempt 
to reject the whole Bill. But he (Mr. 
Buchanan) understood that it had been 
held that the Petitioners who opposed 
the Bill would have no locus standi before 
the Select Committee. 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, they had 
presented no Petition. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he under- 
stood that unless they obtained the con- 
cession they asked for at this stage of 
the Bill they would find it impossible 
to obtain it at any other stage. That, 
he thought, was a strong argument in 
favour of the proposal of his hon. and 
learned Friend. As a matter of fact, 
these premises were originally obtained 
not for hotel purposes at all, but in order 
to enlarge the station accommodation of 
the Railway Company ; and the — 
proposal only showed how ready the 

mpany were to make use of powers 
granted for one purpose for another and 
an entirely different purpose. He felt 
bound to support the proposal of his 
hon. and learned Friend. 

Mr. LEWIS begged to move that 
this debate be now adjourned for the 
reason that they were not at that mo- 
ment favoured with the presence of the 
hon. Gentleman the Chairman of Ways 
and Means, and he thought it was im- 
portant that hon. Members who knew 
nothing about the matter should have 
the advantage of the advice and assist- 
ance of the right hon. Gentleman. It 
was certainly strange to hear a strong 
Protectionist argument from the other 
side of the House; but when private 
interests were affected they often saw 
the cloven-foot of Protection peeping 
out. The hon. Members for Edinburgh 
appeared there as the champions and 
supporters of all the existing hotel- 
keepers in that City, and they denounced 
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as unrighteous that the Railway Com- 
pany should have the opportunity of 
setting up a rival establishment. He 
thought the proposal of the hon. and 
learned Member was hardly one that 
the House was likely to accept. It 
seemed that his objection was confined 
to a portion only of one clause in the 
Bill, and yet he asked the House to 
throw out the whole measure. If the 
Amendment were accepted, it appeared 
to him (Mr. Lewis) that it would reduce 
the business of Private Bills in that 
House to perfect chaos, and everything 
that was really of importance in a Pri- 
vate Bill would hereafter stand a chance 
of being wrecked. tg Artuor Orway 
here entered the House.| He now 
saw the hon. Baronet the Chairman of 
Ways and Means in his place, and he 
would not, therefore, press the Motion 
for the adjournment of the debate ; but 
it was perfectly obvious that the House 
could not allow a division to take place 
without having the advantage of the 
advice of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber withdraw the Motion ? 

Mr. LEWIS: Yes. 

Guvrrat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he knew nothing himself of the 
merits of this Bill; but he understood 
that it was an omnibus Bill, which had 
been introduced to obtain powers for 
various purposes, and that, amongst 
other powers, it proposed to enable the 
North British Railway sag on to raise 
money for enlarging the building for 
their proposed hotel in Edinburgh. Now, 
he thought that the hotels attached to 
railways were very valuable as far as 
the convenience of the public were con- 
cerned, but only in places where hotels 
were deficient; butthis wasnot the case in 
Edinburgh, where hotels were many and 
good, and therefore the additional hotel 
was not required ; and if objections were 
raised to the proposal in this instance, 
he considered that it was only right that 
the question should be fairly argued 
before a Committee upstairs. If the 
hon. Member for Dumbarton (Mr. Orr- 
Ewing) was correct in the statements he 
had made, he did not think the objec- 
tion to the second reading of the Bill 
should be pressed ; but as the Chairman 
of Ways and Means was there, he would 
probably inform the House whether the 

owers asked for were such as ought to 
be given tothe Railway Company. 





Mr. Orr-Ewing 
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Sm ARTHUR OTWAY said, he had 


not paid much attention to this matter, 


nor had he had the advantage of hearing 
what had been stated in the House upon 
it. He ps3 rose, therefore, for the 
urpose of saying that the opposition of 
oa ities of Edinburgh to 
one of the provisions of the Bill was 
scarcely sufficient to justify the House 
in refusing to read the Bill a second 
time. Even if it were true that the 
hotel-keepers had no locus standt before 
the Committee in a matter of this kind, 
he had no doubt that the Committee to 
whom the Bill would be referred would 
have their attention directed to the 
discussion which had now taken place, 
and would deem it desirable to con- 
sider the matter and decide accord- 
ingly. But he must confirm the remark 
of the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis) that it was the in- 
terest of the House of Commons to 
preserve some principle in arriving 
at their decisions in regard to the 
second reading of Private Bills; and 
if upon a clause of this sort they were 
to refuse to read a Bill a second time, 
he could not help thinking that a con- 
siderable amount of injustice might be 
done. Notice having been taken of the 
complaint of the a of Edin- 
burgh, he thought the House might 
safely leave the matter in the hands of 
the Select Committee, and he hoped the 
second reading of the Bill would now 
be passed. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY would advise 
his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr. Waddy) to rest 
satisfied with the statement of the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means. He had done 
all that was necessary, he (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) thought, to insure that the 
attention of the Select Committee should 
be directed to the question he had 
raised. He did not think his hon. and 
learned Friend could expect the House 
to vote against the second reading, be- 
cause it was a Bill which contained 
various other important provisions. He 
felt, therefore, that his hon. and learned 
Friend would be best consulting the 
interests of those on whose behalf he 
was acting if he were now to withdraw 
his opposition to the Bill on the assur- 
ance which had been given by the Ohair- 
man of Ways and Means—that the 
mre would be considered by the 

elect Oommittee. 
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Mr. ONSLOW said, he had intended 
to vote with the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite, and he could not say 
that he agreed with the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Dumbarton (Mr. Orr- 
Ewing). - He did not think that this 
was a very small question. He thought 
that sufficient hotel accommodation al- 
ready existed in Edinburgh, as was 
shown by the Petitions which had been 
presented to that House, and it was 
monstrous that private interests should 
be invaded by a powerful Railway Com- 
pany. But as the Petitioners were to 
have a locus standi before the Commit- 
tee, or, at all events, their views were to 
be considered, upon such an assurance 
he would advise his hon. and learned 
Friend opposite not to press the Motion 
to a division. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. and 
learned Member withdraw the Amend- 
ment ? 

Mr. WADDY said, he would not press 
the matter further; but he desired to 
say a few words in answer to the obser- 
vations of the hon. Member for Dum- 
barton. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member is not entitled to ad- 
dress the House again. 

Mr. WADDY aaid, that, under those 
circumstances, he would not consent to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_o——_- 
LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CLAIM 
FOR MALICIOUS BURNING—TRIAL 
AT WICKLOW ASSIZES. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he will inquire into the circum- 
stances of a claim made by Mr. Gun 
Cunningham for alleged malicious burn- 
ing of a house; whether the facts put 
before the Grand Jury at the late Assizes 
at Wicklow showed that two emergency 
men, named Willoughby and Morgan, 
left the house in the merning of the 13th 
July, 1884, locked up, aud when they 
returned it was burned down; whether 
it was sworn by Mr. Keely, P.L.G. for 
the district, who gave evidence on behalf 
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of the cesspayers, that his attention was 
called to the fire that morning by a man 
named John Doyle, when he saw it was 
raging round the chimney, and could 
not have been caused from the outside 
unless the person setting it on fire had a 
long pole or a ladder; whether Mr. 
Keely’s evidence was fully corroborated 
by John Doyle; whether Willoughby 
swore that Morgan disappeared after 
the fire, and was not available at the 
inquiry ; whether the bailiff on the pro- 
perty, Michael Murray, swore he knew 
nothing of outrages in the district, and 
was not prepared to say the burning was 
malicious ; whether, as a matter of fact, 
the district has all along been free from 
outrage of any kind; whether Mr. G. 
P. Brenan, one of the Grand Jurors, left 
his seat at the Grand Jury table to give 
evidence in support of the claim; whe- 
ther his evidence was only an expression 
of opinion that the house was burned 
maliciously ‘‘ through the negligence of 
the two emergency men;” whether Mr. 
Brenan is land agent to Mr. Gun Cun- 
ningham ; and, whether he can indicate 
how the cesspayers can be relieved from 
a claim made under such circumstances 
and passed by a Grand Jury, one of 
whose members was in Mr. Brenan’s 

sition of agent and witness interested 
in getting the presentment passed ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I have seen reports of this matter, which 
is not one in which the Government 
could interfere. If the cesspayers are 
dissatisfied with the decision of the 
Grand Jury, I believe it is open to them 
to appeal to the Judge. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give any expression of 
opinion as regards the action of the par- 
ticular Grand Juror referred to? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I should be going beyond my function 
to give any opinion on the subject. 


POST OFFICE CLOTHING CONTRACTS. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether the 
Post Office clothing contract is under 
the control of the War Department ; 
and, if so, whether there is a clause in 
form of tender providing that all clothing 
shall be made up at the contractor’s 
factory only, and that no work whatever 
shall be done at the homes of the work- 
people under a penalty of £700; whe- 
ther he is aware that the firm who have 


Mr. W. J. Corbet 
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just obtained the contract have sub-let 
it to a ‘“‘sweater” at the East end of 
London, and what steps he will cause to 
be taken in the matter; and, whether 
the size roll was withheld from certain 
manufacturers, and what was the reason 
for withholding it ? 

Mr. BRAND: The Post Office cloth- 
ing contract is under the control of the 
War Office; but there is no such clause 
in thé form of tender as that indicated 
in the Question. The firm who have 
obtained the contract have arranged 
with another War Office contractor to 
assist them in carrying it out. Thesize 
roll was not withheld from any manu- 
facturer who applied for it. 


NAVY—(SHIPS) BUILDING AND 
REPAIRS. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, What measures have 
been adopted, or are intended to be 
adopted, to carry out the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Report of the Ad- 
miralty Committee on the Building and 
Repair of Ships ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY: Papers 
showing the action which has been 
taken are about to be presented to Par- 
liament. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES 
—THE ROYAL VISIT TO IRELAND— 
OFFENSIVE SPEECHES. 


Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a speech, reported in the morning 
journals of the 8th instant to have been 
made in Dublin on the 7th, by Mr. W. 
O’Brien, M.P., in which he is reported 
to have said (inter alia) :— 

“ He could not read with patience all the fuss 
which was being made about the visit of the 
Prince of Walesto Ireland. They would never 
have parley with these English rulers until they 
had driven them and beaten them out of the 
Country ;”’ 


whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to take any notice of 
this appeal to physical force against the 
English Government on the part of 
recognised leader of the so-called Na- 
tionalist party in Ireland and a Member 
of this House ; and, whether, in view of 
repeated similar appeals being made to 
the Irish people, the Government will 
forthwith announce its decision as to the 
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renewal of the Crimes Act in the present 
Session ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I have seen the speech referred to, and 
other similar speeches on the same 
subject. The Government would very 
promptly deal with anything like a 
serious appeal to physical force ; but 
the particular passage quoted by the 
hon. Gentleman reads to me more like an 
expression of impatience or disappoint- 
ment than a call toarms. I do not see 
that there is any connection between the 
subject of the Royal visit and the ques- 
tion of renewing the Crimes Act, as to 
which I have nothing to add to the an- 
swers already given. 

Mr. HEALY: As to this appeal to 
physical force, I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether his attention 
has been called to a speech made by the 
noble Lord the Member for Liverpool 
(Lord Claud Hamilton), in which he 
said that if the Government did not 
drive ‘‘the horde of ruffians, Members 
of the House,” south of the Boyne, he 
would take the law into his own hands 
and do so? 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—MR. 
FLEURY, DISTRICT INSPECTOR OF 
LISBURN. 

Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. Fleury, District Inspector 
of Lisburn, is in the habit of appearing 
on duty at Belfast Quarter Sessions 
dressed in plain clothes, instead of in 
his uniform, as directed by the Consta- 
bulary Code of Regulations (section 
1316); whether he has done so at the 
last Annual Licensing Sessions held on 
lst of November last, when he attended 
and opposed the application of a widow 
named Margaret Robinson for a transfer 
of a licence from her deceased husband ; 
whether he also, on the 20th January 
last (to which date the application had 
been adjourned), appeared dressed in a 
similar manner; whether, in consequence 
of his being so dressed, when, on stating 
his opposition, the Chairman asked him 
who he was, to which he replied that he 
was the District Inspector; and, whe- 
ther, on both occasions, he sat beside 
the Temperance League solicitor, giv- 
ing him instructions in the opposition 
to the granting of the transfer; and, if 
so, whether he was authorised to retain, 
or instruct, or give information to said 
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solicitor ; and, if so, by whom so autho- 
rised ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
District Inspector Fleury is not in the 
habit of attending Quarter Sessions in 
plain clothes ; but he was so dressed on 
the two occasions referred to, when the 
application in question, which had been 
ov aw repeatedly refused, came on. 

he Inspector General thinks that as the 
District Inspector knew he was liable to 
be called upon, although not then actually 
conducting the opposition, he should 
have been in uniform, and has so in- 
formed him. The District Inspector 
gave some information to the solicitor 
for the opposition, but he did not retain 
him professionally. 


CHARGES AGAINSTIRISH OFFICIALS— 
CASE OF JAMES ELLIS FRENCH— 
COLONEL BRUCE. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
in view of the statement made by the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
when Chief Secretary, in this House on 
the 17th of June 1884, on the Motion 
for a— 

“Select Committee to inquire into the conduct 
of the Government with regard to the criminal 
charges against James Ellis French, County 
Inspector and Detective Director, and others,’’ 
to the effect— 


“I think something may be said of the duty 
of those who are aware of these horrible crimes, 
or who think they are aware that these horrible 
crimes have been committed. These crimes are 
criminal matters deserving of criminal punish. 
ment, and when any person has evidence that 
such crimes have been committed, he should 
proceed against the persons who have committed 
them in the way the Law enjoins, that is, tolay 
information before a magistrate, whether the 
offenders be Government officials or not,” 


Whether it is a fact that Colonel Bruce, 
the Inspector General of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, held an inquiry in 
the Castle, Dublin, into certain of the 
charges against his colleague, James 
Ellis French, with the result that the 
said James Ellis French was officially 
informed by Colonel Bruce that he 
should ‘not return to his office till 
called upon to do so,” in other words, 
that he was suspended from duty; whe- 
ther the evidence taken at that inquiry 
was laid before the Law Officers of the 
Crown for advice and direction, or its 
nature and effect, and suspension of 
J. E. French, communicated to His Ex- 
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cellency the Lord Lieutenant or the 
Chief Secretary; whether Mr. John 
Mallon, the Chief Superintendent of the 
Detective Department of the Metro- 
politan Police, was instructed to pro- 
secute further inquiry into the said 
charges ; whether it is a fact that, at the 
inquiry so held by Colonel Bruce, Dis- 
trict Inspector Maguire, of Limerick, 
was examined as to French’s conduct 
towards his brother; whether District 
Inspector Bell, Athenry, in the course 
of his evidence at said inquiry made a 
statement with reference to charges 
made by his clerk against James E. 
French of solicitation to commit a felony ; 
and, if so, whether Colonel Bruce took 
any and what steps to secure the evi- 
dence of the said police clerk; and, 
whether Colonel Bruce, instead of direct- 
ing the prosecution of further inquiry 
into the matters disclosed at said in- 
quiry, arising from which J. E. French 
was suspended from duty, on the con- 
trary warned the District Inspectors so 
examined to suppress all mention of the 
matter, and not to divulge the fact that 
such an inquiry had been held? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
There are no grounds for any of the in- 
sinuations against the conduct of Colonel 
Bruce implied in this Question. I can 
only repeat that from first to last Colonel 
Bruce laid before the Government the 
result of the inquiries which he made, 
that the steps which he took were taken 
with the cognizance and approval of the 
Government, and that the Government 
assume the entire responsibility for the 
conduct of the case. 

Mr. CALLAN: Will the Chief Secre- 
tary answer this Question— Whether Mr. 
John Mallon, the Chief Superintendent 
of the Detective Department of the Me- 
tropolitan Police, was instructed to pro- 
secute further into the said charges? 
Yes or no? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
If the hon. Member will repeat his 
Question on some future day I will 
reply to it. 

Mr. CALLAN: I have given 10 days’ 
Notice of it, and I have once postponed 
it on the request conveyed to me by the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Private Secre- 


tary. 

Mn. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I certainly am much obliged to the hon. 
Gentleman for putting it off. This isa 
very particular point in a very long 


MM. Callan 
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Question, and I have not in my posses- 
sion accurate information upon it— 
Mr. CALLAN: Why have you not? 
Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
I have given general information in 
order to save the time of the House. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS (IRELAND). 


Mr. LALOR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If Government officials in Ireland who 
may have the appointment of their own 
assistants, who have no judicial func- 
tions, require such assistants to repudiate 
their legitimate political opinions, as 
exemplified by the action of Mr. White, 
county surveyor for Queen’s County, in 
eee | his deputy, Mr. Harrison, to 
publiclydisassociate himself from any con- 
nection with the Irish National League ; 
and, if this be so, does the same practice 
prevail in England in reference to mem- 
bers of political societies, and in refer- 
ence to the societies of Freemasons and 
Orangemen in Ireland ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
County Surveyors are the officers of the 
Grand Juries. With regard to officers 
under the immediate control of the Go- 
vernment, the practice is to require 
that they shall not take public or pro- 
minent part in any political matters. 

Ma. SEXTON: Are not County Sur- 
veyors appointed by the Executive ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
They may be appointed by the Execu- 
tive, but they are the servants of the 
Grand Juries. 


ARMY—DRESS OF THE ARMY—THE 
HIGHLAND FEATHER BONNET. 


GreneraL ALEXANDER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is true that the Seaforth Highlanders, 
now stationed at Windsor, mount the 
Castle Guard in forage caps; and, if so, 
who is responsible for so irregular a 
practice ? 

Mr. BRAND: The facts are as 
stated. Pending the settlement of the 
guestion of the retention of the feather 
bonnet, no provision was made in the 
Estimates of last year for its issue. 
Meanwhile, this regiment has, at its 
own request, been permitted to wear 
Glengarry caps instead of helmets in 
full dress. It having, however, been 
decided to retain the feather bonnet, 
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money has been included in this year’s 
Estimates for the service, and the offi- 
cer commanding the regiment has been 
authorized to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for its issue to the men. 


COLONIAL DEFENCES—THE COLONIAL 
NAVAL FORCES. 


Mr. GORST asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether he will state 
the amount of Naval force kept on foot 
by the various self-governing Colonies ; 
and, whether there would be any objec- 
tion to insert the names of the ships of 
the Colonial Navies, and their officers, 
in the official Navy List, as the names 
of the regiments of the Colonial Forces, 
and their officers, are inserted in the 
official Army List ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: The 
Naval Forces of the Colonies not being 
under the control of the Admiralty, we 
have not sufficiently accurate reports 
of their strength to enable me to reply 
in detail to the Question of my hon. 
Friend. I may say, however, that the 
Colony of Victoria possesses an iron- 
clad, the Cerberus; and several of the 
Australian Colonies have commenced to 
provide themselves with efficient cruisers, 
gunboats, and torpedo-boats, and to 
organize a Naval Reserve. The Admi- 
ralty are fully prepared to insert the 
names of theshipsof the Colonial Navies 
and their officers in the Wavy List as 
soon as the Navy of any Colony is suffi- 
ciently organized. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT— 
LEGISLATION. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether 
he proposes to introduce a Bill this 
year to amend the Electric Lighting 
Act ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: No, it is not 
my intention. 


THE EGYPTIAN LOAN—MESSRS. 
ROTHSCHILD. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
Messrs. Rothschild have made or have 
agreed to make any loan or to continue 
any advance tothe Egyptian Government ; 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have joined in any request to the 
Messrs. Rothschild that such loan or 
advance should be made or continued ; 
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and, on what terms and for what period 
the arrangement has been made ? 

TuzCHANCELLOR or txz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers): Yes, Sir; 
Messrs. Rothschild are aware that we 
regard ourselves pledged to the Bill 
now before Parliament, and with this 
knowledge have supplied the temporary 
necessities of the Egyptian Government. 
I have no knowledge of the details of 
the transaction, which have been settled 
between Messrs. Rothschild and the 
Egyptian Government. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—IN- 
DUSTRIAL SCHOOL OF SAINT 
JOSEPH, DUNDALK. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is it a fact that, on the 4th September 
last, Messrs. R. Cuming and John 
Monow, magistrates for county Cavan, 
committed to the Industrial School of 
Saint Joseph, at Dundalk, a girl named 
Elizabeth Reilly; whether the grand 
jury of Cavan have refused to contribute 
for the girl’s support ; and, whether, if 
the facets are as stated, the grand jury 
of county Cavan can be forced to pay 
the amount to which they are entitled ; 
and, if not, are there any other means 
by which they can get paid? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is optional with Grand Juries to 
contribute towards the maintenance 
of children in industrial schools, and 
there is no power to enforce payment. 

Mr. BIGGAR: Are the managers 
bound to take the children on the order 
of the magistrates ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I am not sure whether that is the law. 


POST OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—THE 
IRISH MAILS. 


Coronet NOLAN asked the Post- 
master General, If he would state what 
sum the Government have offered the 
Great Midland and Western Railway of 
Ireland to carry the mails at an accele- 
rated rate, and also what sum the Mid- 
land demands; and, ifthe difference would 
be left to the decision of arbitrators ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: In reply 
to the hon. Member, I may state, as the 
negotiations are now concluded, that 
the Midland Great Western offered an 
accelerated service on their Galway and 
Sligo branches for a payment of £9,000 
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a-year. The Post Office had offered a 
paymentof£6,000. As therevenueavail- 
able for this service is under £5,000, I 
am quite unable to increase my offer, or 
to refer the matter to arbitration. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS)—MR. GREER. 

Mr. TUTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether it is true that Mr. 
Greer has again been nominated Chair- 
man of the Sub-Commission for the 
county of Down ; whether he was, on a 
former occasion, transferred from the 
county of Down to another district, owing 
to the fact of his having been a prac- 
tising solicitor in the said county ; whe- 
ther his late partner (Mr. Mullan), in 
whose firm he (Mr. Greer) still retains 
an interest, acts professionally before 
the county of Down Sub-Commission ; 
and, whether the reasons which caused 
his transfer on a former occasion do not 
still exist ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
I am informed Mr. Greer will act as 
Chairman of the next Sub-Commission 
for County Down. He has no interest 
in the business of his late partner. He 
was on a former occasion transferred 
from the County Down, but the reason 
was not stated, and the Land Commis- 
sioners do not think it desirable to 
make public their reasons for appoint- 
ing Assistant Commissioners to different 
districts. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
ACT, 1884—REGISTRATION OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY ELECTORS (IRELAND). 
Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Solicitor 

General for Ireland, Whether his atten- 

tion has been called to the effect of the 

extension to Ireland of the enactment 
conferring the franchise on the occupier 
of a portion of a dwelling-house when 
such portion is used as a separate dwell- 
ing, even though it may not be separately 
rated, and to the danger that such pro- 
vision may in Ireland be rendered nuga- 
tory by the difference between the Eng- 
lish and Irish Law relating to claims to 
be rated; whether it is the fact that, 

owing to the provisions of the 30 and 31 

Vic. c. 102, s. 8, subs. 3, it is still neces- 

sary for an occupier in such cases to be 

rated, and that in England he can have 
himself rated by simply lodging a claim 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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to be rated, whereas in Ireland, owing 
to the decision in the ease of Brangan v. 
Shaw, a claim to be rated under such 
circumstances would be quite useless, 
the Board of Guardians, on whom such 
claim must be served, having no power 
to rate the claimant when there is no 
separate valuation of the portion of the 
premises occupied by him ; whether the 
result of this state of things is that, 
notwithstanding the express provision of 
the Act of Parliament, a separate valua- 
tion will be still required in all cases, 
the necessary steps to have the premises 
separately valued involving the loss of 
at least a year, during which the occu- 
pier is deprived of the franchise; and, 
whether it is proposed to provide a re- 
medy for this state of things in the pro- 
posed Registration Act for Ireland? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): The sub- 
ject referred to in this Question was 
some time since very carefully con- 
sidered, and the result of the opinions 
arrived at was that the difficulty sug- 
gested could not arise having regard to 
the provisions of the Representation of 
the People Act, 1884, and the enact- 
ments thereby incorporated and ex- 
tended to Ireland. I do not think that 
separate rating is now necessary in 
England in the case put. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND) AOT 
—FEMALE SCHOOLS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Irish Government have 
considered an application made to them 
by the Catholic Bishop of Achonry, for 
a certificate to enable his Lordship to 
establish at Ballaghaderreen, county 
Mayo, an industrial school for female 
children, under the 13th section of the 
Act; whether it is the fact that no 
school for female children under the 
18th section has yet been established 
in Ireland ; whether, with regard to the 
one industrial school established in Ire- 
land under the 13th section for boys, 
namely, the Kilmore Probationary 
School, the last detailed Report of the 
Inspector certifies that the boys in that 
institution are ‘‘ very docile and atten- 
tive to all their duties,” and are “ ex- 
ceptionally well conducted, honest, and 
truthful ;”” whether the Inspector, Sir 
John Lentargue, in his Annual Report 
for 1883, refers the decrease in the 
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number of young boys admitted to re- 
formatories to the working of the Kil- 
more School— 

“The value of which institution is now be- 
coming known, and is fully appreciated by 
those who understand the subject of penal 
repression ; ”” 


whether the Government have noted the 
opinion of the Inspector that the exten- 
sion of the system adopted at Kilmore 
would be productive both of greater 
economy and of better moral results to 
the children; and, whether, having re- 
gard to the fact that the estimate for 
the current year makes provision for 
861 additional children in Irish Indus- 
trial Schools, at a cost of £4,693, the 
Government will issue the certificate 
applied for by the Catholic Bishop of 
Achonry ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
There is already at Ballinasloe an indus- 
trial school available for the reception of 
50 female juvenile offenders committed 
under the 13th section of the Act from 
all Ireland; and as I found on inquiry 
at the end of last year that there were 
only two inmates of that class in the 
school, I did not think a case had been 
made out for the issue of a certificate 
for another school of that character. 

Mr. SEXTON: Would the right 
hon. Gentleman consider the estab- 
lishment of an ordinary industrial 
school ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that question must stand over 
until next week, as their present powers 
were exhausted. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
CHARGE OF ASSAULT AGAINST GEORGE 
BARKER (GRANGE PETTY SESSIONS). 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether, in a case heard on the 
20th ultimo, at Grange (county Sligo) 
Petty Sessions, before Henry Turner, 
resident magistrate, Charles Gore Jones, 
and Jeremiah Eccles, justices, George 
Barker, gamekeeper, was charged by 
the Constabulary with having been 
drunk while in possession of loaded 
firearms ; discharged a revolver on the 
public road; and assaulting Constable 
M‘Mahon whilst the constable was en- 
deavouring to arrest him; whether the 
several charges were maintained on 
oath by three constables and four other 
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witnesses; whether Barker brought a 
cross-charge of assault against two of 
the constables; whether this cross- 
charge was dismissed; whether the 
magistrates dismissed the charges of 
drunkenness and discharging the re- 
volver made against Barker, and found 
him guilty of the assault upon Constable 
M‘Mahon, for which they fined him two 
pounds; whether the magistrates were 
unanimous as to the findings and the 
amount of the fine; whether the Attor- 
ney General has caused any steps to be 
taken to procure further adjudication 
upon the case; whether copies of re- 
ports, informations, and notes of evi- 
dence in the case will be laid upon the 
Table ; and, whether the licence to have 
and carry arms, granted to Barker, will 
be revoked ? 

Mrz. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The facts are substantially as stated. 
The magistrates, I understand, were in- 
fluenced in their decision—which was 
unanimous—by the previous good cha- 
racter borne by Barker, as testified by 
the police, and they considered the 
penalty inflicted was sufficient to cover 
all the charges that were borne out by 
the evidence. They regarded the dis- 
charge of the revulver as accidental, and 
do not think a case exists for revoking 
the licence. There were no notes taken 
of the evidence, and it does not seem 
necessary to lay any Papers on the 
Table. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—NORTH 
DUBLIN BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 
Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Se- 

cretary to theLord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the Irish Local Government Board have 
withdrawn, or resolved to withdraw, 
their veto against the resolution of the 
North Dublin Board of Guardians, ap- 
pointing the Hibernian Bank their 
treasurer ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The Local Government Board are still in 
communication with the Guardians on 
the subject, and are awaiting a reply to 
a letter which they sent to them last 
week. ; 

Mr. SEXTON said, he hoped that a 
decision would be come to before the 
Vote for the Local Government Board 
came on for consideration. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, it would be come to, he hoped, 
during the coming week. 
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FISHERIES (IRELAND) — ENCROACH- 
MENT OF FRENCH FISHERMEN. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the attention of the Irish Government 
has been called to the continued en- 
croachments of French fishing luggers 
on the south-west coast of Ireland, and 
especially on the coast of Clare, within 
the three-mile limit, as established by 
the Sea Fisheries Act, 1883, which 
carries into effect the International 
Convention concerning fisheries in the 
North and British Seas; is it a fact 
that, on or about the 24th of March 
last, a boat belonging to one of the In- 
spectors of Irish Fisheries was stolen off 
the beach at Kilcredane, and that the 
local coastguardsmen believe it was done 
by French fishermen, who came on shore 
and used it for the purpose of getting 
back to their lugger ; and, if the Irish 
Government will at once send a gunboat 
or cruiser to those parts of Ireland to 
enforce the Convention and protect the 
interests of the Irish fishermen ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
No complaint on this subject has re- 
cently reached the Irish Government. 
I understand one of the Inspectors of 
Fisheries has received a letter stating 
that encroachments have been made 
this year on the coast of Clare; but no 
case has been made out to necessitate or 
justify the sending of a gunboat or 
cruiser to that part of Ireland. The 
Coastguard reported the disappearance 
of a canoe, which was nominally the 
property of one of the Inspectors, and 
they have since reported that it has been 
found on the opposite shore. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND) — THE 
DETECTIVE DEPARTMENT—MR. 
JENKINSON. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If Mr. Jenkinson, of the Detective De- 
partment, in addition to the pay which 
he receives as a public servant is an 
Indian pensioner ; if so, what is the 
amount of the pension he receives, and 
for what length of service he is pen- 
sioned ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Mr. Jenkinson is in receipt of a pension of 
about £950 a-year, after 25 years’ service 
inIndia. I should explain that pensions 
of this kind are regarded as annuities— 
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they having been regularly subscribed 
for by the officers out of their pay—and 
are not subject to the rules ordinarily 
affecting the pensions of persons who 
obtain re-employment in the Public Ser- 
vice. 


LAW 'AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—LIGO- 

NEIL PETTY SESSIONS, CO. ANTRIM. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, since the formation of the 
Petty Sessions District of Ligoneil, has 
the Petty Sessions always been held in 
the Court House, Belfast; and, if so, 
is the holding of such Petty Sessions 
out of the Petty Sessions District accord- 
ing to law; and, if, since the public 
are inconvenienced under the existing 
arrangement, he will take means of 
having the Petty Sessions abolished, 
and the district revert to its former 
position ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I believe some question has arisen as to 
the legality of holding Ligoneil Petty 
Sessions in the Belfast Court House, 
which is not in the district; but as a 
case is now pending in which the point 
is specifically raised, Ido not think it 
would be proper for me to express any 
opinion on the matter at the present 
time. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) — 
THE CATHOLIC CHAPEL, HILLS- 
BOROUGH, CO. DOWN. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is he aware that the windows of the 
Catholic chapel, in Hillsboro’, county 
Down, have been repeatedly maliciously 
broken ; whether any arrests have been 
made in consequence; and, whether 
any and what precautions have been 
taken to prevent such outrages in 
future ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
It is not true that the windows of this 
chapel have been repeatedly maliciously 
broken, and there is no cause for any 
special interference. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.) — EGYPTIAN 
PREFERENCE AND UNIFIED DEBTS. 
Mr. M‘COAN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the tax es- 
tablished by Article 12 of the Khedivial 
decree on the amount of the coupons of 
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the Preference and Unified debts will 
be deducted from the coupons becoming 
payable on the 15th of April and the Ist 
of May; or, whether the deduction will 
only take place after the several Foreign 
Legislatures concerned have ratified the 
guarantee ? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): Yes, Sir; ar- 
rangements have been made for the de- 
duction of the tax from the coupons 
about to fall due. 


HIGHWAYS (IRELAND)—PAYMENT OF 
ROAD CONTRACTORS, 00. GALWAY. 


Cotonzt NOLAN asked the Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland, If it is legal for the 
Galway county surveyor to stop the pay- 
ments of road contractors for two or 
three half years in succession, still leav- 
ing these roads in the hands of the same 
contractors ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
I do not think there is anything illegal 
in the abstract in the County Surveyor 
taking the course mentioned in the 
Question. 


ARMY LIST—OFFICERS OF COLONIAL 
FORCES. 


Mr. GORST asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Why, in the Official Army 
List, the names of Officers of Colonial 
Forces have not been corrected in the 
case of Canada since November 1883; 
of the Cape of Good Hope since Decem- 
ber 1883; of New South Wales since 
January 1884; of New Zealand since 
February 1884; of Queensland since 
March 1884; of South Australia since 
December 1883; of Tasmania since De- 
cember 1883; and of Victoria since Janu- 
ary 1883 ; and, whether the War Office 
could obtain and publish more recent 
information respecting the Colonial 
Military Forces ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
It is considered sufficient to correct 
yearly the lists of officers in the Colonial 
Forces, and the edition of the official 
quarterly Army List in which the cor- 
rected lists appear is in most cases that 
for April. Inthe Army List now print- 
ing the lists of Colonial officers for 
most of the Colonies will be corrected 
to December, 1884; but the Govern- 
ments of Canada, Queensland, and Vic- 
toria have not yet sent in their cor- 
rections. 
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GIBRALTAR—THE POST OFFICE. 


Cartrain AYLMER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the Post Office at Gibraltar is 
under the Imperial Government; and, 
if so, why it has not been placed on the 
same footing as in other Colonies where 
the Post Offices are administered by and 
for account of the Colonial Govern- 
ments; whether the business of the Post 
Office at Gibraltar is conducted, and has 
for years been conducted, by Natives ; 
and, whether the revenue derived from 
this Post Office is applied to Imperial 
purposes instead of in aid of Gibraltar 
finances, which are known to be heavily 
weighted as compared with those of 
other Colonies ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The state- 
ments in the hon. Member’s Question 
are substantially correct. There has 
been a great deal of Correspondence on 
the subject, and it has uot yet been 
completed. Until it is finished I am 
not in a position to answer the Question. 


LOCAL TAXATION — MINISTERIAL 
STATEMENT. 


Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther he will make his promised state- 
ment as to relief of local taxation be- 
fore or at the time of the Budget; and, 
whether, at the same time, he will con- 
sider the exemption of personalty from 
the equivalent of the Land Tax, as well 
as rates contrary to the intention of the 
statutes imposing the same, as also the 
assessment of reality under Schedule A, 
and houses for House Duty and Pro- 
perty Tax on the gross, without any 
equitable deduction as allowed for other 
property ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuipszrs): In reply to 
the hon. Baronet I have to say, on be- 
half of my right hon. Friend and my- 
self, that we cannot now undertake to 
make any statement as to local taxation 
in connection with this year’s Budget. 
When the question of local taxation 
comes before Parliament on any pro- 
posal of the Government, they will, of 
course, have considered the incidence of 
the land tax as well as of other taxes or 
rates on real property. The latter part 
of the hon. Baronet’s Question has been 
twice raised recently by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the City (Mr. 
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Hubbard), andI have nothing to add 
now to what I said on those occasions. 

Mr. ARTHUR U’CONNOR: May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
when the Government considers the 
matter, they will compare the incidence 
of local taxation in Ireland with that of 
local taxation in England? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers): Yes, Sir. If 
we make any proposal as to Irish local 
taxation, of course it will be compared 
with the incidence of such taxation in 
England. 


LAW AND JUSTICE — THE OFFICE OF 
SHERIFF. 


Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If he 
can state the number of persons re- 
questing to be excused serving the office 
of Sheriff at the last appointment; 
and, whether, in view of charging part 
of the cost of public prosecution on the 
owners of one description of property, 
the Government will consider the pro- 
priety of either making the office op- 
tional, like the office of Mayor, or else 
of paying the cost out of the ‘“‘ Crown’s 
Nominee Account,” as would appear to 
be the original intention ? 

Taz OHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): In reply to the 
first Question of the hon. Baronet, which 
my right hon. Friend has asked me to 
answer, I have to say that 33 persons 
out of 147 nominees at the last appoint- 
ment requested to be excused servin 
the office of Sheriff. Of these, 13 founded 
their request on the ground of insuffi- 
cient income. I cannot at the present 
time undertake on behalf of the Go- 
vernment to consider proposals either to 
make the office optional or to pay its ex- 
penses from any public fund. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE RE- 
VISED CODE, 1885. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he wished 
to make an appeal to the Prime Mi- 
nister in regard to the Business of 
that evening. He observed that the 
first Notice of Motion on the Paper 
referred to an important question 
dealing with the Elementary Education 
Revised Code, 1885. There were no 
fewer than four Motions on that ques- 
tion. The last day before which this 
Statute became law expired on Thursday 
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next, and unless a discussion upon it 
took place that evening, he was afraid 
it would be impossible to find another 
opportunity. He hoped the Prime Mi- 
nister would arrange that whatever 
Business was before the House would be 
suspended at 11 o’clock in order that 
the discussion might be taken. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
there was a good deal of force in what 
had been said by the hon. Member; but 
he was afraid sufficient attention had 
not been given to the difficulty in which 
the Government stood. If the Govern- 
ment had absolute control of the Busi- 
ness of the evening, they would have 
asked the House at half-past 11 o’clock, 
when he hoped and expected they would 
be in Committee on the Parliamentary 
Elections (Redistribution) Bill, to re- 
port Progress and allow his hon. Friend 
the Member for Oxford University 
to bring forward his Motion. But 
there were no fewer than six Private 
Bills, over which the Government had 
no control whatever; and unless these 
were got rid of, he could not see how it 
would be possible for the Government to 
facilitate the discussion. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE — OHINESE 
DUTIES ON TEA—THE “LI-KIN 
DUES.” 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is the fact, as currently 
stated, that the Chinese Government 


& | has imposed an additional tax of three 


and a-half taels per cent., or other 
amount, on tea, under the name of 
‘‘ Li-kin dues?” 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at 
Pekin telegraphs that no such dues have 
been imposed. 


EGYPT—SEIZURE OF THE “ BOSPHORE 
EGYPTIEN.”’ 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the French Government has 
protested against the suppression of Zhe 
Bosphore Egyptien; and, whether that 
newspaper will be allowed to re-appear? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No official representations have been 
made to Her Majesty’s Government on 
the subject; but they are aware that 
the French Government regard the act 
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of the Egyptian Government as illegal. 
In reply to the second portion of the 
hon. Member’s Question, we have no 
information as to the future. 


VENEZUELA — REVOLUTIONARY EX- 
PEDITION AGAINST THE GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If it 
has come to his knowledge that certain 
persons in this Country have, for some 
time past, been conspiring to equip an 
expedition to overthrow the Government 
of the United States of Venezuela ; and, 
if one of the persons concerned has re- 
cently been an accredited Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Court of Saint James; 
and, if so, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose to take steps to 
expel from England persons plotting 
against a friendly Government, as has 
recently been done in a somewhat simi- 
lar case by the Government of France ? 

Srzr WILLIAM HAROOURT said, the 
Question had nothing whatever to do 
with the Home Office. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No such information has reached the 
Foreign Office; but care will be taken 
to prevent any proceedings in violation 
of the terms of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN—RUSSIAN ATTACK ON THE 
AFGHANS AT PENJDEH—THE NEGO- 
TIATIONS. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If Her 
Majesty’s Government have demanded 
of the Russian Government the with- 
drawal of General Komaroff from his 
command an account of his attack upon 
the troops of the Amir of Afghanistan, 
our ally, and the evacuation of the 
Afghan positions occupied by the Russian 
forces in consequence of that attack ? 

Mr. O’KELLY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it is true that 
the Afghan Forces, before the battle of 
Penjdeh, crossed the River Kushk, and 
threw up entrenchments at a point on 
the river between the position occupied 
by the main Russian Force and its ad- 
vanced post at Puli-Khisti, thus me- 
nacing the Russian Forces in debateable 
territory ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am sorry to 
say that I am not able to give an answer 
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to the Question of the hon. Member for 
Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett), nor am I 
able to give an answer to the Question 
of the hon. Member for Roscommon 
(Mr. O’Kelly). The fact is this—that a 
deplorable incident has taken place of 
the gravest importance at a distance in- 
volving communications with a foreign 
capital. It has been our duty, of course, 
to institute, without a moment’s delay, 
the best inquiry we can. That inquiry 
is going forward, and I hope for a full 
and complete elucidation of the facts ; 
but pending that proceeding I think 
there would be no advantage whatever 
in my referring to any particular portion 
of this question, as is suggested by the 
Question of the hon. Member for Ros- 
common, and still less in announcing, in 
answer to the hon. Member for Eye, the 
general conclusions at which the Govern- 
ment have arrived. It would be most 
injurious to the public interests that we 
should enter on any such course. The 
hon. and learned Member for Plymouth 
(Mr. E. Clarke) desires to know whether 
the Correspondence between the British 
and the Russian Governments will soon 
be laid on the Table. I have no doubt 
that Parliament will in due time be 
seised of that Correspondence. But un- 
questionably the moment for such a 
proceeding on our part has not yet 
arrived, and no good, I think, would 
arise from it. I rather gather probably 
that the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
has intended to ask me Questions on the 
same subject and to the same effect as 
those which he put on previous days. 
Indeed, one I anticipated would be a 
repetition of a Question that he himself, 
no doubt, felt to be of great importance, 
and which he put to me before, but 
which I was not able to answer at the 
time. The right hon. Gentleman asked 
me, I think, twice as to the communica- 
tions which we had received from the 
Viceroy of India. I‘ understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to mean with re- 
spect to other communications that might 
have passed between the Viceroy and 
the Ameer of Afghanistan, with regard 
to whom we must all feel that the 
greatest consideration is due to him 
under the circumstances. We have now 
had what I may call a full report of the 
detailed communications that have been 
held by Lord Dufferin with the Ameer, 
especially, of course, in relation to the 
recent conflict, of which the Ameer is 
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fully aware, and also to the other ques- 
tions now at issue. I am sure that the 
right hon. Gentleman will not expect 
me to enter into any details at this 
time ; but I can comprise the whole of 
them in saying that the communications 
of Lord Dufferin with the Ameer have 
been both full and entirely satis- 
factory. - Probably the right hon. Gen- 
tleman might likewise wish to know— 
and the House would wish to know— 
what the Government have to say on 
the subject of a paragraph which, I be- 
lieve, appeared in yesterday’s Ropers, 
urporting to be the report of General 
Komaroft in answer to the Russian Go- 
vernment, and containing what I pre- 
sume is the justification of his proceed- 
ings. With regard to that report, I 
only have to say that it has been at once 
referred to Sir Peter Lumsden. The 
reports thus far—speaking of that mat- 
ter exclusively—from the respective offi- 
cers of the Russian and the British Go- 
vernments have differed in substance 
and in effect, and an inquiry is proceed- 
ing which we shall do everything in our 
Ltohag to render thorough and com- 
ete. 
. Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
should like to know, if the right hon. 
Gentleman could tell us, within what 
limits of time the Government can com- 
municate with Sir Peter Lumsden, and 
also what communications they have re- 
eeived from him with regard to these 
roceedings ; and, further, whether the 
vernment have now received all the 
communications they expect from the 
Russian Government, or whether they 
are still awaiting further answers? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: About the time 
I would rather that my noble Friend 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
answered. I do not know whether he 
can give an exact reply; but I think he 
can reply more exactly than I can at the 
present moment. But one thing I will 
say—that the right hon. Gentleman, no 
doubt, is aware that the communication 
on this important event at Pul-i-Khisti 
was abnormally delayed through the 
accidental breaking of the telegraph 
wire on this side of Meshed, and that, 
therefore, was no test of the regular 
time for communication with Sir Peter 
Lumsden. With regard to the second 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s Ques- 
tion, I should undoubtedly anticipate a 
further communication from the Russian 
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Government, because I do not think 
there has yet been time for us to have 
received in full the answers to the ma: 
terial parts of the representations origin- 
ally made to the Russian Government 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
The right hon. Gentleman will under- 
stand that, although there have been 
various communications, we have not 
yet had a full account of them, and we 
do not know from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment their view of what has taken 
place. I therefore asked whether they 
were expecting further information both 
from Sir Peter Lumsden and from the 
Russian Government. It was not so 
much a question exactly of days and 
hours, but whether they were in direct 
communication with Sir Peter Lumsden, 
and expected soon to receive his version 
of what had taken place, and when we 
might reasonably expect to receive a 
communication from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment of their view as to what has 
actually happened ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If it were a mere 
question of obtaining a reply on undis- 
puted facts, it would be possible for us 
to indicate the time when we should be 
able to give a full answer. But, as I 
have already said, the reports of the 
officers of the Russian and the British 
Governments are, in some respects, at 
variance both in substance and in gene- 
ral effect, and it would be rash on my 
part to undertake at the present moment 
to fix a day by which I hoped that those 
differences would be cleared up. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the Government have received any con- 
firmation of the statement in The Stan- 
dard of this morning from it Correspon- 
dent with Sir Peter Lumsden’s Commis- 
sion that the Russian Forces are advanc- 
ing southwards along the line of the 
Murghab River? I also wish to know 
with reference to the statements which 
have appeared in the Russian organ in 
this country, which seriously impugn 
the character and conduct of Captain 
Yate and members of the English Com- 
mission, whether the Government have 
any reason to discredit the account sent 
to this country from Oaptain Yate, or 
to believe that he was in any way the 
a of the recent deplorable con- 

ict ? 
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Mrz. GLADSTONE: I stated on 
Thursday the substance of the com- 
munications we have received from the 
British officers, and that we thought it 
our duty to give credence tothem. As 
to the report referred to by the hon. 
Member for Eye, we have not received 
intelligence to the effect described by 
the hon. Member; but a report of that 
character has reached us. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Have Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government received any infor- 
mation from the British Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg as to the statement which 
has been widely circulated that the Rus- 
sian Government has already distributed 
rewards and decorations to their officers 
commanding the Force on the frontier of 
Afghanistan ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No; we have 
received no intelligence to that effect. 

Mr. ONSLOW : I beg to ask, whether, 
without-detriment to the Public Service, 
all the Correspondence previous to Sir 
Peter Lumsden‘’s leaving this country 
could be produced ; and whether the Go- 
vernment have considered the propriety 
of prosecuting without delay the con- 


‘ struction of the railway between Quetta 


and Candahar ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As to the first 
Question, I cannot give a pledge ; but if 
the hon. Member will put it down, I will 
inquire how the matter stands. As to 
the railway, also, I cannot make any 
statement without Notice of the Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whether he would state 
the time taken to communicate with Sir 
Peter Lumsden ; also, where that officer 
is now located ; and whether the statement 
which appeared in the newspapers from 
General Komaroff has been officially 
communicated to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment by the Russian Government as to 
the official explanation of the action of 
Russia? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I informed the House the other day that 
the telegraph wire was unfortunately 
broken near Meshed. Communications 
with Sir Peter Lumsden took from three 
to four days; but since that the time 
has been considerably longer. Messages 
from Gulran, where Sir Peter Lumsden 
was till quite recently, apparently take 
about seven days. The message which 
the Prime Minister quoted the other day 
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in making his statement was despatched 
some time on the Ist, and arrived at the 
Foreign Office late on the evening of the 
7th. Asa considerable part of the dis- 
tance has to be accomplished by mes- 
sengers, the time must vary according 
to the speed of the particular means 
employed. Sir Peter Lumsden has now 
left Gulran, and is at a place further 
south called Tirpul. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether, if it takes something 
like a week to communicate with Sir 
Peter Lumsden, it is the case that there 
is easy communication between the Go- 
vernment of St. Petersburg and the 
Russian advanced posts— namely, 24 
hours at the outside, by ordinary Rus- 
sian courier post ; and whether a message 
from St. Petersburg to General Koma- 
roff has not habitually taken less than 
24 hours ? 


Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: , 


I do not think it is within my power to 
give an opinion on the details of the 
communication between St. Petersburg 
and General Komaroff. The Prime Mi- 
nister stated the other day the facts so 
far as they are known to us. It does 
not appear to be certain up to what 
exact point the Russian telegraph is 
complete, nor as to what exact point the 
field telegraph has been laid down. Un- 
doubtedly there is a telegraph to Aska- 
bad, and, of course, if it were completed 
to Merv, it would be nearer the point 
where General Komaroff is. But it is 
not a matter on which the Foreign Office 
is exactly informed. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: Has 
the telegraph wire by which communi- 
cations were forwarded to Sir Peter 
Lumsden been mended ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I have no doubt that every effort has 
been made to do so; but I have no in- 
formation of its having been restored. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT in- 
quired whether General Komaroff’s ex- 
planation of the attack on the Afghans 
had been officially communicated to Her 
Majesty’s Government as the Russian 
official reply to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment from the Russian Government, or 
whether it was merely a report ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: [ told the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Op- 
position that we expected further infor- 
mation. 
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Mrz. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Then 
it is not their reply ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No. : 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Are 
we to understand—[ Cries of ‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] 
I am sorry to press the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ; but the Question is one of vital 
importance, as to whether General Ko- 
maroff’s explanation of the attack on the 
Afghans has been simply transmitted 
to Her Majesty’s Government by the 
Russian Government as their Gene- 
ral’s report, or whether it is also the 
Russian official explanation of what 
occurred ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURIOE: 
What the Prime Minister said was that 
it had been communicated, but that fur- 
ther explanations were expected. 

Mr. GRAY: The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister was asked a 
Question a moment ago as to a state- 
ment in Zhe Standard with respect to 
the advance of the Russians. He re- 
plied, as I understood, that he had not 
received any official intimation of that 
advance, but had received a rumour to 
that effect. Can he see his way to ex- 
plain this, and say whether the rumour 
was from an official source ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I think the hon. Member had better 
put that Question on the Paper. [ Cries 
of ‘Oh, oh!”] I have no objection to 
repeat what fell from the Prime Minis- 
ter, which was that no intelligence— 
that was the word—had been received, 
but that a rumour had been received. 
That is to say, intelligence from a source 
which would make it certain has not 
been received. Undoubtedly a rumour 
stating this belief has been received. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am respon- 
sible for asking my noble Friend that 
Notice should be given of this Question. 
I stated that we had no intelligence, 
but that a rumour hed reached us. That 
appeared to be satisfactory to the right 
hon. Gentleman who put the Question ; 
but, as the hon. Member now appears 
to require nicer information than I can 
give from memory, I requested my noble 
Friend to ask that Notice should be 
stor I must confess that I lament, 

oth in the interests of the present and 
of the future, that the Questions which 
of all others are most evidently within 
the competence and discretion of the 
Executive Government to answer or not 
are so frequently put without Notice, 
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and that the request for Notice should 
be received with derision. 

Mr. GRAY: A number of Questions 
have been put to the right hon. Gentle- 
man without Notice, and I imagined 
that I had an equal right with any Eng- 
lishman. 

Mr. HEALY: But you are not an 
Englishman. 

Mr. GRAY: I would ask you, Mr. 
Speaker, whether I wasin Order? I did 
not intend to interfere in any improper 


way. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have not found 
the smallest fault with the hon. Member, 
nor had I the slightest intention of doing 
so. The hon. Member, so far as I know, 
is always courteous in his proceedings. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)—DEDUCTIONS 
FROM THE COUPONS. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the Khe- 
dive would sign or had signed the 
decree under which the deductions from 
the coupons had been made before the 
various foreign Parliaments concerned 
had agreed to the Convention ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curmpers): I am not ina 
position to answer that Question except 
in general terms. The Question asked 
by the hon. Member earlier in the Sit- 
ting was whether the deduction was to 
be made from the coupons? The details 
are not received in my Department ; but 
I have made inquiries at the Foreign 
Office, and I have ascertained that the 
necessary decree for this purpose has 
been issued by the Khedive, and is ac- 
cepted by the Caisse. 


ADMIRALTY RETIREMENT. 

Mr. STUART - WORTLEY asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther it is true that an Admiralty Memo- 
randum of May 1882 greatly restricted 
the then-existing discretion of that De- 
partment to dispense with the rule of 
compulsory retirement at sixty years of 
age of all ranks with forty years of ser- 
vice; whether the effect of such Memo- 
randum is to increase the non-effective 
charge for the Admiralty staff, and to 
lose to the Country the services of offi- 
cials of valuable experience and faculties 
as yet unimpaired by age; and, whether 
this Memorandum has received the con- 
sent either of Parliament or the Trea- 


sury ? 
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Mr. HIBBERT: My hon. and learned 
Friend has been misinformed as to the 
effect of the Memorandum to which he 
refers. So far from restricting, it en- 
larged the discretion of the Admiralty 
in dispensing with compulsory retire- 
ment at the regular age and service ; and 
it therefore tends to diminish, not to in- 
crease, the non-effective charge. The 
provisions of the Memorandum do not 
require the consent of Parliament or the 
Treasury, being within the competence 
of the heads of a Department. 


EGYPT (THE EXPEDITION UP THE 
NILE)—SIR CHARLES WILSON’S 
VOYAGE FROM METEMNEH TO 
KHARTOUM. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is true, as 
stated in the Press, that— 

“ Guku, the Greek to whom General Gordon 
entrusted his diaries, and who accompanied 
Nousri Pasha (just arrived here), complains 
bitterly of Sir Charles Wilson’s unnecessary five 
days’ delay at Metemneh before starting for 
Khartoum. He states that he daily urged Sir 
Charles, but in vain, not to lose a moment, as 
every hour was of inestimable importance. 
Guku, who accompanied Sir Charles Wilson’s 
expedition to Khartoum, declares that if it had 
started at once upon reaching Metemneh it 
would have arrived in time to save General 
Gordon ;”’ 


and, if so, whether Sir Charles Wilson 
has offered or has been asked for a satis- 
factory explanation of the cause of his 
delay at Metemneh ; and, if so, what is 
the nature of the explanation of the 
Officer in question ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I have no knowledge of the Greek Guku, 
or of his statement ; but I may, perhaps, 
say that as Sir Charles Wilson’s despatch 
did not enter fully into his reasons for 
not starting for Khartoum earlier than 
he did, I asked some time since for a 
further statement. I do not understand 
why five days’ delay is assumed. The 
steamers only arrived on the 21st, and 
Sir Charles Wilson left on the morning 
of the 24th, leaving two days to be ac- 
counted for. Some of the steamers went 
to Shendy on the 22nd, and Lord Charles 
Beresford only reported those selected 
to proceed to Khartoum as repaired and 
ready to start at 3 p.M. on that day. The 
23rd, Sir Charles Wilson, in the despatch 
I have referred to, reports, was occu- 
pied in changing crews and making 
arrangements for the start. This is all 
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I can say till the further accounts 
arrive. 


ARMY — NON -COMMISSIONED OFFI- 
CERS’ PENSIONS. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If his 
attention has been called to the working 
of Article 1,033 of the Royal Warrant, 
1884, by which three classes of Non- 
Commissioned Officers, after completing 
twenty-one years’ service, may lose three 
pence per day pension, owing to the 
triennial mode of reckoning periods to 
the very letter; and, whether he could 
either substitute annual periods, or allow 
Non-Commissioned Officers to remain 
serving with the colours beyond the 
twenty-one years required to complete 
the triennial period ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The scale of pensions referred to, which 
has been in operation for nearly four 
years, was decided on after the fullest 
consideration ; and I am not prepared 
to make any alteration in it in the direc- 
tion suggested by the hon. Member. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
0 
ARMY AND MILITIA RESERVE FORCES. 
CONSIDERATION OF HER MAJESTY’S 
MESSAGE. 


Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Message 
considered. 

Message again read. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The formal Resolution, which I have to 
move, that Her Majesty’s Gracious Mes- 
sage be considered, will only make it 
necessary for me to make a short state- 
ment to the House. I had hoped, when 
at my request the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Message was postponed, that 
to-day I should have been able to make 
a full statement of the measures pro- 
posed to be taken in consequence of the 
Proclamation which Her Majesty has 
been advised to issue. Since that date, 
however, as the House is aware, events 
of very considerable importance have 
occurred—events which have, to a cer- 
tain extent, qualified the views of the 
Indian Government as to the amount, 
character, and time of the reinforce- 
ments they desire to be sent or to be 
prepared, either immediately or within 
a short period. We are in constant 
communication with the Government of 
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India, but we are not yet in full posses- 
sion of their views on these points; and 
it would not be possible for me to-enter 
into any detailed statement of the mea- 
sures which we propose to take under 
the Proclamation. I do not, therefore, 
think that it would be convenient to 
make a partial statement on the subject. 
I think I may also add that it would 
probably not be desirable at the present 
time that the measures recommended by 
the Government of India, and proposed 
to be adopted by the Government, should 
be fully stated until there is an absolute 
necessity for such statements, and until 
we are in a position to take action upon 
them. An opportunity for making such 
a statement possibly will not long be de- 
layed. It has already been announced 
that the Budget Statement is to be made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
Thursday week; and it has been pro- 
mised that the Vote of Credit which the 
operations in the Soudan will make ne- 
cessary, and which will also be necessary 
with relation to the preparations being 
made in regard to India, will be in the 
hands of the House before that date. 
That Vote of Credit will, I believe, also 
be laid on the Table on Monday orTues- 
day next. An opportunity will be taken 
of making a statement in connection 
with it. That probably will be the 
most convenient time for making a more 
general explanation of the intentions of 
the Government and the measures pro- 
posed to be taken than on the occasion 
of the present formal Motion. I have 
examined the recent precedents on the 
subject, and I find that the course we 
shall take is entirely in accordance with 
them. The Reserves were called out 
on the advice of the late Government 
in 1878. The right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, in moving the Address, made no 
statement whatever as to the measures 
proposed to be taken under it. It is true 
that the right hon. Gentleman did on 
that occasion make a statement of the 
policy of the Government, which, in their 
opinion, made necessary the calling out 
of the Reserves; but the circumstances 
were, I think, different. In the opinion 
of the Government of that day explana- 
tions of that kind were required, in order 
to prevent misconception as to the object 
with which the Reserves were to be 
called out. On the present occasion no 
one, I think, will doubt that the state of 
affairs is such as to make it obviously 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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desirable that the military resources of 
the country should be somewhat in- 
creased, in view of any eventuality that 
may occur. On the second occasion, in 
1882, the Motion which I am now making 
was made as a purely formal one, with- 
out any statement whatever, and the 
measures to be taken by the Govern- 
ment were stated and discussed upon the 
Vote of Credit, which is the course I am 
now recommending the House to take. 
Therefore, I trust the House will agree 
with the course proposed, which is in ac- 
cordance with precedent, and which will, 
I think, be most convenient, and will 
enable the Government to make a fuller 
statement than they are now able to 
make, and as full a statement as the 
circumstances of the case will admit of, 
at no very distant day. The only fur- 
ther statement it is desirable I should 
make is, that as it is probable it will be 
necessary to call out a very considerable 
portion of the Reserves, the present in- 
tention of the War Department is to 
call out those Reserves regimentally, 
and not by classes of years. That 
course possesses very great military ad- 
vantages. The objection to it is that it 
bears with a certain amount of inequality 
upon the Reserve, even pressing some- 
what hardly upon the older classes of the 
Reserve. If it were a question of calling 
out only avery small portion of the Re- 
serves it would probably be desirable to 
call them out by classes corresponding to 
the particular years. But when there is 
a probability that the services of a large 
proportion of the Reserves may be neces- 
sary there is great military advantage, 
which I shall be able to explain more in 
detail on a future occasion, in calling 
them out regimentally. Under these 
circumstances, I trust that, inasmuch as 
the present Vote is of a perfectly formal 
character, and does not pledge the House 
to any opinion of policy whatever, and 
as an opportunity will shortly be given 
for making a fuller statement of the mea- 
sures the Government propose to take, 
the House will be content to take this 
matter formally, and to postpone any 
fuller discussion until a more convenient 
occasion. In conclusion, I beg to move 
the Resolution which stands in my name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty for Her 
Most Gracious Message communicating to this 
House that Her Majesty was about to cause Her 
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Reserve Force, and Her Militia Reserve Force, 
or such part thereof, as Her Majesty shall, from 
time to time, think necessary, to be called out 
for permanent Service.” — (The Marquess of 
Hartington.) 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
agree with the noble Lord that, under 
the circumstances, there is reason for 
postponing a full discussion of this ques- 
tion; but I think he is hardly justified 
in apparently assuming that when we 
are informed so important a step as the 
calling out of the Reserves is to be 
taken we should not call upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to state the policy 
which renders such a step necessary. 
Although we were perfectly prepared to 
hear that the Government would require 
a large force, and that it would be ne- 
cessary to have recourse to this method 
of increasing those Forces, we ought to 
have had—especially having regard to 
the Egyptian Force—some statement of 
a more full and detailed character, which 
would show us the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with regard to the 
employment of our troops. There is 
much that we require to know, and it 
would have been quite reasonable to 
have taken this opportunity of affording 
a full discussion on the subject. The 
noble Lord has, however, pointed out 
that we may expect, in the course of the 
next week, the presentation of a Vote of 
Credit, and when that is presented we 
shall have a full opportunity of discus- 
sion. Under those circumstances, I do 
not myself intend opening up questions 
which naturally suggest themselves at 
the present moment, but rather reserve 
them till that opportunity shall arise. 
I understand there is no doubt we shall 
have the Vote of Credit before the 
Budget, that we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it before the Budget, 
and that that opportunity will occur in 
the beginning of next week. That being 
so, I will not offer any opposition to the 
Motion, or ask for further explanations. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In reference to 
what has fallen from the right hon. 
Baronet there is one slight explanation 
which I wish to make. The right hon. 
Baronet says, and says truly, that next 
week, before the Budget, it will be our 
duty to present to the House the Vote 
upon which the whole policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government will appear, and 
which, of course, will have to be duly 
explained and defended. The only ex- 
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planation I wish to make is this—I do 
not assume that the actual moment when 
the Vote is laid upon the Table will be 
the moment when the House would wish 
to discuss it at large. I should think it 
more probable that the House would 
wish to take some early day for the dis- 
cussion ; and it would, undoubtedly, be 
the duty of Her Majesty’s Government 
to promote and facilitate that object by 
all the means in their power. The 
Budget will be brought forward on 
Thursday next week. The Government 
have assumed that the actual debate on 
the Vote of Credit would follow the 
Budget; but should there be any strong 
or decisive opinion to the effect that it 
should have precedence, there would be 
nothing to prevent the raising of that 
question, and the Government, of course, 
would give it full and ee con- 
sideration. Whether the discussion is 
taken before or after the Budget, I 
hardly think that the House would wish 
to go fully into the matter at the very 
moment when my noble Friend states 
the effect of the Vote of Oredit to the 
House. 

CotoneL NOLAN asked the Judge 
Advocate General whether there had 
been any alteration in the law which 
enabled Her Majesty’s Government to 
call out the Reserves regimentally in- 
stead of by classes? The system adopted 
afforded great opportunities for favour- 
itism and undue pressure on the part of 
the permanent officials at the War 
Office, and would enable the greater 
number to be called from Ireland. If 
the men were called out in classes the 
whole Kingdom would be necessarily 
treated alike. 

Carrain AYLMER said, he hoped, 
when the further statement came to be 
made, the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for War would be able to assure 
them that the stores and armaments 
supplied to the men would be sufficient 
and efficient. It was understood that 
there were a great many arms in the 
Ordnance Department of the War Office . 
which were not actually efficient; and 
had they not a recent example of swords 
being supplied to Cavalry one-half of 
which were unfit for service? He 
asked the noble Lord to satisfy the 
country that the armaments were suffi- 
cient and of proper quality. He was 
assured also by officers of great military 
experience that the number of officers 
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and non-commissioned officers at the 
depéts were wholly insufficient to cope 
with the great impending influx of re- 
cruits and Reserve men. He hoped, 
therefore, the noble Lord would be able 
to make a statement on that point as 
well as with regard to the arms. 

Toe JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ospornz Morean) said, that 
as the Secretary of State for War could 
not speak again, he might, perhaps, be 
allowed to answer the question of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Colonel Nolan). The hon. and gallant 
Member laboured under a mistake. The 
recent Army (Annual) Bill did not 
give Her Majesty any such powers in 
regard to the calling out of the Reserves ; 
in fact, it dealt with an entirely different 
subject—the prolongation of Army ser- 
vice. Her Majesty had already power 
under the Army Act, 1881, and the Re- 
serve Forces Act, 1882, to call out the 
Reserves as she thought proper, and 
under this power they were now acting. 
At the proper time the reasons why the 
present course had been adopted would, 
no doubt, be stated. 

Eart PEROY asked whether it was 
in contemplation to call out the Militia 
Reserves ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
It is probable that every regiment of 
Militia will be embodied whose two bat- 
talions of the Line are abroad. 

Eart PERCY asked whether all the 
Militia Reserves would be called out ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, this was not at present contem- 
plated. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, in rising to 
move, as an Amendment to the Address, 
to add the following words :— 

“And at the same time expressing a hope 
that the available Forces of Her Majesty will 
be speedily strengthened by the prompt with- 
drawal of the troops from the Soudan,” 
said, this was a matter which exercised 
the minds and consciences, he believed, 
of the majority of the intelligent people 
of this country. Large meetings had 
been held in the Metropolis, and de- 
mands loud and strong had been made 
that the Radical Members of the House 
should bring pressure to bear on Her 
Majesty’s Government to withdraw the 
troops. How was it they came to send 
this Expedition to the Soudan? They 
got into it when General Gordon wus 
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tinotly understood then that there was to 
be no occupation of the Soudan. Then 
came the unfortunate news of the death’ 
of General Gordon ; and Lord Wolseley, 
on applying for instructions, was told 
to advance. The Lord Privy Seal (the 
Earl of Rosebery) in his recent speech 
went through the usual reasons for that 
advance, and it struck him that the Lord 
Privy Seal gave these reasons rather 
contemptuously. The Lord Privy Seal 
stated, however, that in the then public 
feeling of the country the Government 
could do nothing else but tell Lord 
Wolseley to advance. But public opi- 
nion had very much changed since then. 
There was then a very great deal of ex- 
citement and passion. The newspapers 
wrote advocating revenge. The news- 
papers were supposed to represent public 
opinion. But that was not his view. 
He thought if they wanted to know what 
was not the public opinion of the country 
they ought to go to the London news- 
papers. He believed if the Government 
remained in power they would not go to 
Khartoum. But accidents might happen, 
and if Gentlemen opposite came into 
power they would go to Khartoum, and 
they would annex it to Egypt. [‘‘Oh!’’] 
That was the policy of Lord Salisbury. 
[An hon. Memser: Quote.] What was 
the present position? Lord Wolseley’s 
troops had retreated nearly to Wady 
Halfa. There were military operations 
going on in the neighbourhood of 
Suakin. They seemed mainly to con- 
sist of advancing one day and slaughter- 
ing, coming back the next, then another 
advance and another slaughter, then 
another withdrawal. The Lord Privy 
Seal had told them when the railway 
between Suakin and Berber was made, 
it was to be handed over to a Company, 
something like the North Borneo Com- 
pany. Hedid not suppose that this was 
any part of the business of this country, 
even if the Arabs were in favour of the 
railway; but they were opposed to it, 
and they were ready to sacrifice their 
lives that this railroad should be stopped. 
The fact seemed to be that the Govern- 
ment did not like to wipe off a bad debt ; 
they made a mistake when they went to 
Egypt, but now, after wasting many 
English lives, and destroying the lives 
of countless Arabs, they did not like to 
retire, and thereby admit they were in 
the wrong all along. The Government 
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show against the large sacrifice they had 
made in the Soudan. The latest news 
was that Osman Digna was retiring ; but 
Osman Digna had a habit of coming 
back, and then the whole thing began 
over again. We had spent a very large 
amount of money in Egypt, and we had 
not much to show for it. We were now 
going to keep a garrison in that country 
at an expense of some £400,000 or 
£500,000 per annum ; and what were we 
to gain by it? We were also committed 
to the policy of defending Egypt from 
all foreign aggression. But why, in 
addition to all this, should we incur a 
further expense in the Soudan—why 
should we throw good money after bad ? 
By remaining in the Soudan we should 
gain nothing for ourselves, and we 
should certainly gain nothing for the 
Soudanese. The only proper course for 
us to pursue, therefore, was to withdraw 
our troops from that country as soon as 
possible. A large number of people 
in this country took a wider view of this 
question than the mere money one ; they 
looked upon the matter as one of con- 
science, because they objected to un- 
necessary slaughter. At the last Gene- 
ral Election the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister had raised his voice 
against the warlike policy of right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite; but it was impos- 
sible to describe the present policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government as anything 
else than a “Jingo” policy. He be- 
lieved that such a policy was altogether 
opposed to the principles held by the 
Prime Minister; and therefore it was 
that he begged to move his Amend- 
ment, the object of which was not ad- 
verse tothe Government, but tostrengthen 
the good intentions of the right hon. 
Gentleman for the future. He was not 
going to carp about the money which 
had been thrown away in the past; but 
what he wanted to obtain from the 
right hon. Gentleman was a declaration 
of the intention to withdraw our Forces 
from the Soudan as soon as possible, 
and not to interfere further with those 
independent men who the Prime Mi- 
nister himself had stated were rightly 
struggling to be free. He begged to 
move his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To add, at the end of the Question, the words 
‘and at the same time expressing a hope. that 
the available forces of Her Majesty will be 
speedily strengthened by the prompt with- 
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drawal of the troops from the Soudan.” —(Mr, 
Labouchere.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE : I think that the 
House in general will be disposed to 
agree that it will be convenient to limit 
this discussion to those provisional mat- 
ters—the Constitutional question not 
having been raised—which may call for 
remark, and to postpone, fintil an ooca- 
sion which will very soon arise, the dis- 
cussion of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government at large with regard to the 
restricted use in the Soudan of the 
Military Forces of the Crown. That is a 
subject which I cannot disguise is of 
importance, and is one which may be 
properly discussed at a convenient 
season. With regard to that subject, 
the senior Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) has exereised a great 
deal of self-denial, but not quite enough. 
The hon. Member has not made the 
speech which he intended to make, be- 
cause he has not dealt with this question 
with that incisiveness and force which 
usually characterize his utterances when 
discussing interesting topics such as he 
has just now merely glanced at, or, per- 
haps, I should rather say, has skimmed 
over. I have often observed that much 
injury is done by attempting partially 
to anticipate a discussion, and I venture 
to hope that hon. Members will see that 
it would be impossible to deal effeot- 
ively with this question now. With re- 
gard to the speech which we have just 
heard I wish to maintain an absolute 
reserve, neither admitting nor denying 
anything it contains, nor expressing ap- 
proval or censure of the statements it 
contains. At the same time I must enter 
a caveat against any disposition to inter- 
fere with the right of any hon. Member 
to draw any inferences he may think fit 
from it. Having said that, I must as- 
sert the absolute responsibility of Her 
Majesty’s Government for both what 
we have done and for what we intend to 
do in the Soudan ; but [ hope that it will 
be understood that it is not open to us 
to enter partially into a discussion of the 
subject. If we enter into it at all we 
must go through with it and declare our 
whole intention, and must give the. 
House and the country the clearest view 
of our policy in Egypt that it isin our 
power to convey. At-present there is 
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no course open to us but to remain 
silent, and to ask for a short postpone- 
ment of the discussion. I hope we-shall 
be excused if we retain within our own 
breasts all that we have to say on this 
subject until next week, when it will be- 
come our duty to place before the House 
ina form perfectly intelligible our views 
ra the question, so as to enable the 

ouse to deal with it in any manner 
they may think fit, according to the re- 
cognized rule with respect to the respon- 
sibility of Ministers in Office. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that it appeared to him that the 
attitude taken up by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment upon this question would, 
under any circumstances, be an unusual 
one. He imagined that when the Go- 
vernment of the country made a demand 
upon Parliament for a large increase of 
our Military Forces, if no statement of 

olicy had been made to the House be- 
‘ore, it was the invariable rule that the 
statement should be made when such 
an increase of our Forces was asked for. 
But even if that were not so the Govern- 
ment should not endeavour to put pres- 
sure upon the House to prevent hon. 
Members from expressing their opinions 
with regard to the question before them. 
If the attitude of the Government would 
be unusual at any time he certainly 
thought it was especially unusual when 
the position of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at the present time was considered, 
because it must be recollected that Her 
Majesty’s Government no longer occu- 
pied the position of a powerful Govern- 
ment commanding an immense majority 
in that House and possessing the con- 
fidence of the country. {‘‘Oh, oh!” and 
Opposition cheers.| He could only judge 
upon that point from absolute recorded 
events. It was beyond dispute that it 
was only by a majority of 14 upon this 
very question of the Soudan that Her 
Majesty’s Government had been able to 
retain the Offices which they now held. 
He hoped that this fact would be re- 
garded as some excuse for his not alto- 
gether yielding to the demand of the 
Prime Minister that no discussion should 
be raised with respect to this question at 
this particular moment. The Prime 
Minister had said that it was not neces- 
sary,to discussthis question now, because 
the House would have an excellent op- 
portunity of discussing it when the Vote 
of Credit came before it. On this point 
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he must remark that although the Vote 
of Credit was to be laid upon the Table 
of the House on Monday or Tuesday 
next, the Prime Minister had intimated 
that the discussion with regard to it 
would come on more conveniently after 
the debate upon the Budget had been 
taken. Such a course would allow of 
very considerable delay before the House 
could discuss the question of the Soudan, 
and the question was not one which 
permitted of long delay, it being a vital 
and a pressing one. In these circum- 
stances he felt bound to run the risk of 
doing what the Prime Minister had said 
might be done—namely, of doing injury 
by partially discussing this question. 
The Message now before the House was 
given Notice of in connection with the 
campaign in the Soudan, and he desired 
to make a few remarks with regard to 
the policy of that campaign. The policy 
of our large military operations in the 
Soudan had never yet been debated in 
that House. The matters that had been 
discussed related exclusively to the past 
conduct of the Government, and not to 
their future policy in that country. 
Although he was in India at the time, 
he was aware that the death of General 
Gordon had created a profound and an 
unparalleled expression of opinion in 
this country; and not only was the 
country deeply moved at the failure of 
the Military Expedition for his relief, but 
the country was justifiably and legiti- 
mately alarmed as to what might be the 
course of conduct pursued by the viec- 
torious Mahdi. He could easily under- 
stand how the House, under the influence 
of such feelings, had readily acquiesced 
in the despatch of a large Military 
Force to the Soudan; but the first 
blush of that great popular “excite- 
ment having passed away it might be 
that the House might now be inclined 
to reconsider with greater judgment 
and deliberation the policy of committing 
the country to a large military expendi- 
ture in that part of the world. The 
House was aware that the original 
policy of the Government at the time of 
the defeat of General Hicks was the 
evacuation of the Soudan; and that was 
pressed, in fact forced, upon the Egyp- 
tian Government. He did not know 
that the policy of the evacuation of the 
Soudan had ever been condemned by 
any Party in Parliament, though he un- 
derstood that the policy which led to 
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that step being taken, and the manner 
in which it was to be carried out, were 
condemned. But, whether that policy 
had been condemned or not, that was 
undoubtedly the policy of the Govern- 
ment, and it was accepted and ratified 
by Parliament. General Gordon was 
thereupon despatched to Khartoum, and 
expeditions despatched for the relief of 
Sinkat and Tokar; but the garrisons 
were not rescued, and the House was 
now face to face with the fact that the 
rescue of the garrisons had not been ac- 
complished, and could not now be accom- 
plished. He thought that sometimes 
the greatest disaster arose to individuals 
in private life, and also to nations in 
their public life, by an obstinate refusal 
to recognize what might be called a fait 
accompli. He would have thought that, 
however great might be the popular 
excitement at the fall of Khartoum, it 
would be the duty of Ministers at such 
a time to take a calm view of the situa- 
tion, and instead of yielding blindly to 
popular impulse, to determine what was 
most in the interest of the country. He 
had himself the most profound convic- 
tion that the despatch of a large Mili- 
tary Force to Suakin was an immense 
error. He believed that it was not too 
late to remedy the error, and he believed 
that no special or particular blame would 
attach to Her Majesty’s Government if 
they chose to reconsider the policy of 
the Expedition to the Soudan. But he 
maintained it was the duty of any Mem- 
ber of Parliament who did happen to 
think strongly on the point to take the 
earliest opportunity of endeavouring to 
arrive in some way or other at the opi- 
nion of the House upon the point. He 
was glad the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) had moved 
his Amendment; and if he took the 
sense of the House upon it he should 
support him. The Military Force now 
being maintained at Suakin consisted of 
the flower of the British Army. There 
were three battalions of British Guards, 
and two or more first-class regiments of 
British Cavalry; and the Government 
must be aware that the climate was per- 
fectly deadly to a British constitution. 
That was why he pressed these matters 
on the House, because the health of the 
Army was deteriorating, and must dete- 
riorate every hour. When he was on 
his way to India he visited the encamp- 
ment of the Marines at Suez, which was 
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called a sanatorium for invalided soldiers 
from India. When there he ascertained 
from an officer who had just returned 
from Suakin —an officer who was in 
every way calculated to give a sound 
opinion, but whose name he would not 
give, for the Military Authorities had a 
strange way of repressing the giving of 
information by officers—that since April 
last, when General Graham evacuated 
the Soudan, up to the month of Decem- 
ber, Suakin had been held by a Force 
of Marines, averaging from 700 to 900 
strong ; and the effect of thus holding 
Suakin had been that for all military 
purposes two entire regiments of Ma- 
rines had been wiped out of the Army 
List, the men having been invalided 
from Suakin at the rate of 100 a month. 
The same officer had told him that, in 
his opinion, no Englishman under the 
age of 40 had a chance of preserving 
his health there after a very short resi- 
dence. So great, in fact, had been the 
drain upon the Marines that there were 
no reliefs to send out; and the Force at 
Suakin had to be reinforced by Regular 
Infantry. But the public did not know 
all this, though Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment knew it quite well; and he 
wished to know how, with their know- 
ledge of the effect of the climate upon 
the Marines, who were all seasoned 
soldiers, they ever sent the flower of the 
British Army to Suakin and were keep- 
ing them there? Ifthe Army were kept 
at Suakin, the loss by sickness would, 
perhaps, amount to a decimation of the 
Foree. He. did not think it was at all 
inappropriate to consider thedesirability 
of not inany way weakening at the pre- 
sent moment the Military Forces of the 
country; but if these troops were main- 
tained at Suakin, they would be 
weakened, and desperately weakened, 
and the day might come when the Go- 
vernment would be prepared to sacrifice 
anything almost to have these troops by 
them. If there were any large armies 
threatening to join the Mahdi at Khar- 
toum and to pour down on Egypt, then, 
perhaps, something might be said as to 
the operations now being carried on at 
Suakin; but, though he could under- 
stand there was at one time a fear of the 
Mahdi pouring down on Egypt, there 
was absolutely now no fear. From all 
reliable accounts the Mahdi was at 
Khartoum, or occupied in settling some 
differences with some little spurious 
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Mahdi who had arisen in the rear. 
Then, again, where was Osman Digna? 
Heaven only knew. If he was near 
Suakin, he had no great army with him, 
and the Government were keeping a 
force of 10,000 men there to keep at bay 
a mere fugitive vagabond chief, of whom 
all reliable rumours said that he was not 
surrounded by anarmy. Then the Go- 
vernment said they were going to make 
a railway. He was surprised that so 
much importance was attached to the 
construction of such arailway. He had 
had an opportunity of acquiring infor- 
mation as to the purposes for which the 
railway might be useful; and he could 
inform the House that for all commercial 
purposes, for civilizing purposes, for 
purposes of profit, it was absolutely use- 
less. It was quite true, too, that the 
Arab tribes were opposed to it, for they 
depended for their living upon carrying 
on their camels the slender trade that 
existed between Suakin and Berber; 
neither was the railway of any use from 
a military point of view. For it could 
not advance at any but a snail-like 
speed, and could not be ready by the 
autumn for an advance on Berber. 
Seeing, therefore, that there was no 
enemy in the neighbourhood of Suakin, 
that there was no intention of making an 
immediate advance on Berber, and that 
when it was made it must be in the 
nature of a dash, and seeing that the 
conquest of the Soudan was undoubtedly 
a policy that would never be sanctioned, 
he asked the Government for what pur- 
— they were retaining that force at 

uakin, and whether the Message from 
the Crown represented an intention on 
their part of maintaining that force 
there for any considerable time? Ifthat 
was their intention, then he should vote 
with the hon. Member for Northampton; 
but if that was not their intention, he 
could not see why Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should not announce to the 
House their minds on the subject, and 
say that they would take the question of 
the Soudan into their immediate con- 
sideration, and would be prepared to 
place these troops in such positions of 
climate and locality as would enable 
them when the moment came to be 
effectually utilized for the defence of the 
country. He did not mean to speak 
about another subject which he felt it 
was dangerous almost for anybody to 
discuss at the present moment; but they 
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knew that matters were now at issue 
between the great Russian Empire and 
the British Government which had 
reached a very critical stage. He did 
not believe that there was a man in the 
Housewho did not hope from the bottom 
of his heart that peace might be pre- 
served. But if they wanted peace to be 
preserved, their best chanceof that would 
be in their strength from a military 
point of view; and if the Russian Go- 
vernment observed that with the sanc- 
tion of Parliament the British Govern- 
ment was obstinately dissipating the 
best of its military resources in the centre 
of Africa, it would be more than human 
if it did not take advantage of that fact, 
and if itdid not press with greater per- 
tinacity claims of which it would, under 
other circumstances, be likely to take a 
more reasonable view. Unless the House 
was given a more satisfactory statement 
than it had yet had from the Govern- 
ment, he should support the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton if he went to a 
division; and he hoped that the hon. 
Member would receive a considerable 
amount of support, at any rate, from 
the independent sections of the House. 
Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL admitted 
this was not the time to discuss the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government in 
the Soudan; but he thought the noble 
Lord opposite was quite justified in 
calling attention to the Suakin Expedi- 
tion. Every hour and day was impor- 
tant, for at the present moment the 
Crown and flower of the British Army 
was carrying on this miserable bush 
war in the Soudan, and that circum- 
stance itself appeared a sign of weakness. 
Up to the present the health of the 
troops had been good ; but as the sum- 
mer advanced we must be prepared for 
long lists of invalids. A growing mis- 
trust of General Graham now prevailed 
among many officers in Suakin ; in their 
opinion the troops were being moved 
unnecessarily, and he was glad to hear 
that Lord Wolseley was going there. 
He earnestly hoped that in the grave 
circumstances in which this country was 
now placed the Government would not 
leave its splendid troops in the Soudan. 
Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he thought the Prime Minister had 
dealt with the subject with undue levity. 
The Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Northampton deserved something 
better than the frivolous remarks of the 
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right hon. Gentleman. He had on 
several occasions asked the Government 
to declare their policy in the Soudan ; 
but they had over and over again re- 
fused. He should like the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for War to state 
what was the object of the Government 
in extending the Suakin-Berber railway. 
Summer was rapidly approaching, when 
the heat would be very great, and when 
the number of invalids would be very 
many. Did the Government intend to 
remain in the Soudan, and to erect any 
kind of Government in Khartoum? He 
hoped that some Member of the Govern- 
ment would answer the question, and 
that the right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Front Opposition Bench would not re- 
main silent. He hoped the Leaders of 
the Opposition would tell the House 
what they were going to do, and whether 
hon. Members below the Gangway on 
that side of the House should follow the 
hon. Member for Northampton, or troop 
into the Lobby under the guidance of 
the noble Lords (Lord Richard Grosve- 
nor and Lord Kensington). 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I do not rise to attempt to answer the 
questions put to me by the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down; but I 
desire to point out that the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock fell 
not unnaturally into an error from his 
absence from the House when he said 
the measures now under the considera- 
tion of the House were connected with 
the operations of the Government in the 
Soudan. That is not the case. The 
measures that were necessary for the 
present operations which are in progress 
at Suakin and on the Nile were ex- 
plained in this House some time ago; 
and the House, by voting the Supple- 
mentary Estimates which were laid on 
the Table at that time, sanctioned the 
continuation of those operations. The 
Forces at the disposal of Lord Wolseley 
and General Graham are at present sufli- 
cient, in our opinion, for all they have 
to do for the present. The Reserves were 
not called upon for the purpose of 
undertaking these operations — they 
were called upon only to a limited ex- 
tent. In addition to calling upon cer- 
tain Militia regiments, the Reserves 
were called upon to this extent—that the 
transfer of men from the Colours to the 
Reserves was ehecked during the con- 
tinuation of the operations, and a certain 
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number of Reserve men were also per- 
mitted to volunteer from the Reserves to 
the Colours. The measures that were 
taken in connection with the Soudan 
operations did not go beyond this, and 
there was no intention of calling out the 
Reserves for the purpose of the Soudan 
operations. The Proclamation of Her 
Majesty, which appeared a short time 
ago, was in connection with a subject of 
quite a different character, as the House 
is aware, and had reference to military 
operations, the necessity for which is 
perfectly well understood. We are, 
therefore, in this position — that the 
House has already discussed, at great 
length, and has sanctioned, all the mea- 
sures which are required for the present 
operations in the Soudan. We are in 
the further position that it is impossible 
that those operations, to which the noble 
Lord and the hon. Member for North- 
ampton object, can be prosecuted with- 
out the Government calling upon the 
House to afford the means, and a Vote 
of Credit will accordingly be laid on 
the Table in a short time. It is upon 
that occasion that the House will have 
a perfectly legitimate opportunity of 
learning what the views of the Govern- 
ment are in regard to these operations 
in the Soudan, and of expressing the 
sense of the House as to the wisdom or 
unwisdom of those operations. The 
question of the policy of the Govern- 
ment in the Soudan is only very re- 
motely connected with the measure now 
under the consideration of the House. 
The House is not asked to express any 
opinion on the policy of the Government 
in the Soudan. That has, up to a cer- 
tain time, received the approval of the 
House, and another opportunity will be 
shortly afforded. The noble Lord called 
on us to consider our position, not only 
in the Soudan, but in relation to other 
affairs in other parts of the world. I 
need scarcely say that that isa subject that 
has been constantly engaging the most 
anxious attention and _ consideration 
of the Government. My right hon. 
Friend has stated that it would not be 
expedient to make any statement on that 
subject at present ; but he has promised 
that it shall be made on the earliest 
legitimate opportunity. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: It 
seems to me that we are in a position 
which rather reverses what was said by 
the hon Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
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H. Drummond Wolff) just now. He 
spoke of the Government treating this 
matter with levity; but I am afraid if 
we were hastily to tack on, in answer to 
the Gracious Message from Her Ma- 
jesty, the words proposed by the hon. 
Member for Northampton we should 
expose ourselves, and the House would 
expose itself, to the charge of levity in 
dealing with matters of such great and 
such immense importance as those which 
are involved in this question. With re- 
gard to the particular measures that 
have to be taken in the circumstances 
of the country, we observe that they 
divide themselves into two classes. There 
are the steps that are taken on Her Ma- 
jesty’s responsibility, by Her Majesty’s 
command, and which are communicated 
to this House with regard to the calling 
out of the Reserves, and there is the 
request which Her Majesty will address 
to Her Ministers through Parliament to 
provide the funds which are necessary 
for the purpose for which those men are 
to be used. Unquestionably it is far 
more expedient that the House should 
discuss these questions upon the demand 
which has to be made for the money over 
which we have control, rather than upon 
an Amendment of any kind in answer to 
Her Majesty’s Message. I think any- 
thing in the nature of a discussion upon 
the answer to Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Message is much to be deprecated. I 
think it would produce a false impres- 
sion as to the want of heart or unity in 
this House with regard to that which 
we are told is the principle and main 
object for which the Reserves are to be 
called out. I think it would be unde- 
sirable to let it go abroad that there was 
any difference of opinion on such a point 
as this. I shall be told that the Motion 
made by the hon. Member does not 
come within that category, and that it 
does not expose him or the House to 
any such charge, because he deals with 
a matter of a different kind. No doubt 
the matters are different; but the Amend- 
ment raises without Notice the great 
question of what the course of the Go- 
vernment should be in the Soudan and 
Egypt, and on a question of a proposal 
to add words to the Address does not 
seem to me to do justice to the impor- 
tance of the question itself. Everyone 
must feel the weight of those words 
which fell from the noble Lord the 
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Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill). He has not had the oppor- 
tunity of taking part in these debates 
this Session, and it is not to be wondered 
at that he has taken an early oppor- 
tunity of expressing an opinion on the 
matter, and in such a manner as to cause 
the House, I am sure, to feel thankful 
to him for the assistance he has given it. 
But I think it would be a great mis- 
fortune if we now attempt to come to a 
decision which must be preceded by a 
full discussion of the whole question of 
the Egyptian policy of the Government; 
and when we know that we shall have 
before us next week, or the week after, 
the opportunity of a full and careful 
discussion of the matter with power in 
our hands to give effect to the decision 
we may arrive at. We must bear in 
mind that if we make feeble and inef- 
fective attacks on the Government we 
only strengthen their hands—we give an 
appearance of large majorities when 
really there are no authorities in their 
favour. I do not think it is expedient 
as a question of tactics to raise this 
question on such an occasion as this. 
I think when we have a full explana- 
tion of what the Government policy is 
that explanation will require to be very 
carefully sifted and very carefully exa- 
mined, and the House must come toa 
careful conclusion upon it; but I am 
not of opinion that it is desirable that 
anything in the nature of the words 
mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Northampton in response to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Message should be added. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he was 
one of those who, in the last debate on 
the Vote of Censure, ventured to express 
an opinion that the Soudan Expedition, 
from first to last, was a mistake, and 
that it was the true business of this 
country to withdraw from this unfor- 
tunate enterprize. The noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), who had contributed 
very materially to this debate, had 
come on the scene some two months 
later than other Members were obliged 
to do, and had had longer time to make 
up his mind on the Soudan question. 
While the noble Lord was speaking what 
he believed to be sound sense on that 
question, he was curious to observe what 
support he might get on the other side 
of the House ; and he was bound to say 
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there was very small response from Gen- 
tlemen above the Gangway on the Con- 
servative side; but before they came to 
the genuine discussion, possibly what 
thenoble Lord had stated that night might 
influence those right hon. and hon. Gen- 
tlemen ; and he was quite sure that if, 
besides the expression of opinion given 
by many Radical Members as to the 
policy of the Soudan Expedition, they 
could only have a confirmation of the 
noble Lord’s views on the other side of 
the House, the course of the Govern- 
ment would be very clear. | Jronical 
laughter from the y qeaeneg He ex- 
pected there would be some laughter at 
his remark; ‘but he did not disguise 
the fact, nor did the people of this coun- 
try disguise it, that right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House wielded the military spirit of 
the country, and that, whatever Go- 
vernment was in power, when a ques- 
tion had arrived at a certain critical 
stage, it was they, and not the Liberals, 
who were really able to dictate the 
policy. Hedid not think that would be 
so long; but he confessed, and was hu- 
miliated by the fact, that whereas on 
the Liberal side of the House they re- 
presented the great majority of the 
people of the country, Gentlemen on 
the other side, representing small, in- 
fluential, and select classes, were omni- 
potent on such an occasion. He did not 
wonder that the noble Lord on the 
Treasury Bench (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) was candid enough to say that 
the calling out of the Reserves had no 
direct relation with any additional 
Forces wanted in the Soudan. Com- 
pared with a foreign war we might be 
called upon to engage in, the Soudan 
business was only child’s play; but he 
was glad to hear the expression of opi- 
nion of the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), than whom no 
other man on the Conservative side of 
the House was more competent to offer 
an opinion which would be valued by 
Parliament, because he had been disen- 
tangled from the earlier stages of the 
controversy during this Session, and he 
believed that right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite would find it to be politic to 
support the view expressed by Radical 
Members, that the sconer we escaped 
from the entanglements of the Soudan 
business the better. If we wished to 
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impress either Russia or any other Power 
with our determination, the wisest thing 
we could do was to call away the flower 
of our troops from the Soudan, and not 
have them destroyed in that pestilential 
climate. He was afraid that when this 
Soudan chapter of our history came to 
be written, it would be said that, from 
first to last, it was a mistake and a dis- 
credit to the Empire. Whatever might 
have been the advice given by Lord 
Wolseley when Khartoum fell, the Go- 
vernment and the people of the country 
must now, at all events, see there was 
no excuse for the continuance of this 
conflict. There was no foe to fight; and 
as to our remaining at Suakin in order 
to make a railway, he agreed with the 
noble Lord that there was nothing about 
that which would make the House of 
Commons for one moment hesitate in 
coming to a decision. He might add a 
word as to the graver question which 
was now troubling them. It had been 
intimated, on a previous evening, that 
Parliament and the country were united 
as to the necessity of our supporting the 
Ameer, and so forth. He only wished 
to say, at this moment, that many of his 
hon. Friends would like to give expres- 
sion to their views, so that no misunder- 
standing might arise as to that supposed 
unanimity. He would not go into the 
question as to whose side the fault lay 
on; but he said it would be a melan- 
choly thing if in this country, through 
the military spirit which pervaded certain 
quarters, the Government found itself in 
as helpless a position as the Russian 
Government seemed to be. They were 
told, on all hands, that the Russian Go- 
vernment was dominated by the military 
power. He hoped this country, at any 
rate, would keep its head cool, and 
would not be driven by rash councils, or 
even by a London Press, to any extreme 
course. If things arrived at such an 
acute point as to render hostilities al- 
most certain, he hoped that even then, 
depending on the righteousness of our 
position and our cause, we should have 
the moral courage to appeal to an in- 
dependent Power, in order that ,this 
conflict between two great Empires 
might, by some means or other, be 
avoided. 

Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite were al- 
ways declaring that the Conservative 











Party was never satisfied unless it was 
feasting on bloodshed. He could not 
but repudiate, in the strongest manner, 
the language used by the hon. Member 
who had just satdown. The vast ma- 
jority of the Members of that House 
had been horrified by the proceedings 
of Her Majesty’s Government in Egypt 
since the first shot was fired; and to 
assert that hon. Gentlemen on the Op- 
position side of the House approved of 
those proceedings was to assert that 
which could not be supported by facts. 
There was a great deal in the speech of 
his noble Friend with which he most 
heartily concurred. At all events, he 
ventured to say that no Tory Govern- 
ment could have done as the present 
Government had done—namely, keep a 
large British Force in the Soudan with- 
out giving a single sketch of its policy as 
regarded the future. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had done that up till now, and 
whether they would continue to do so or 
not would depend on the votes of hon. 
Members opposite. They had had op- 
portunity after opportunity of deciding 
whether this was a right course or not; 
but in every case they had been content 
with accusing the Conservative Party of 
bloodshed, and then had invariably sup- 
ported the Government. He thought it 
would be well if the hon. Member (Mr. 
Labouchere) were content with this 
discussion. He could not support the 
Amendment, much as he was horrified 
with the proceedings of Her Majesty’s 
Government in the Soudan; and for this 
reason—that if it were passed it would 
place the House in the ridiculous posi- 
tion of directing the Government to close 
a campaign after a debate so brief that 
the Secretary of State for War was not 
even allowed to communicate with his 
Department. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 39; Noes 
148 : Majority 109.—(Div. List, No. 95.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty 
for Her Most Gracious Message communicating 
to this House that Her Majesty was about to 
cause Her Reserve Force, and Her Militia Re- 
serve Force, or such part thereof, as Her Ma- 
jesty shall, from time to time, think necessary, 
to be called out for permanent Service. 
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To be presented by Privy Councillors. 
Sir William Hart Dyke 
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PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (REDIS. 
TRIBUTION) (re-committed) BILL.—[Bu1. 49, } 


(Mr. Gladstone, The Marquess of Hartington, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Attorney General, 
The Lord Advocate, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman.) 


COMMITTEE. | Progress 10th April,] 
| TWELFTH NIGHT. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


SEVENTH SCHEDULE. 


COUNTIES AT LARGE. 


NuMBER oF MEMBERS AND NAMES AND 
ConTENTsS oF DIvIsIoNns. 


Parr I. 
ENGLAND. 


Mr. WARTON said, the first Amend- 
ment which stood in his name was to 
omit in page 43, line 3, the words “ of 
Members and.”’ His object was to fol- 
low the course which had already been 
taken in regard to the Sixth Schedule. 
The Sixth Schedule was described as 
containing the Number, Names, Con- 
tents, and Boundaries of Divisions; 
whereas the Seventh Schedule purported 
to give the Number of Members and 
Names and Contents of Divisions. The 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had been 
good enough to accept the Amendment 
he (Mr. Warton) had moved in the 
title of the Sixth Schedule, which 
Amendment altered the word ‘‘ name” 
to ‘‘names.” But there still remained a 
curious difference between the titles of 
the Schedules. He(Mr. Warton) thought 
it showed how carelessly the Bill had 
been drawn, and that no regard had 
been paid to symmetry. He might be 
told that there was no harm in that, as 
the Bill was capable of amendment. No 
doubt, there was no harm in it; but it 
occasioned inconvenience and waste of 
time; and he maintained that the ob- 
jects mentioned in the title to the Sixth 
Schedule should also be the objects 
mentioned in the Seventh, or the objects 
mentioned in the Seventh should have 
been equally provided for in the Sixth. 
The proposal in the Sixth Schedule was 
to divide the boroughs, and under the 
present Schedule it was to divide the 
counties. He did not know what view 
the right hon. Baronet would take of 
the matter; but he proposed to omit 
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the words ‘‘of Members and,” as the 
first step towards making the Schedule 
similar in its terms to the one which had 
already been passed. He might be told 
that this was not a similar case, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman could show that 
there was any distinction he would be 
perfectly satisfied. 


Amendment proposed, in page 43, 
line 3, to leave out ‘‘ of Members and.” 
—(MUr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” ’ 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. and learned Member opposite (Mr. 
Warton) was quite right in stating that 
there was a difference between the 
Sixth and Seventh Schedules in regard 
to the point to which he had alluded. 
But there was necessarily a difference, 
because if the hon. and learned Member 
looked at Clause 9 of the Bill he would 
find that it enacted that each of the 
counties at large named in the Seventh 
Schedule should return the number of 
Members named in the said Schedule; 
whereas, if he turned back to the 6th 
clause, which dealt with the division of 
Parliamentary boroughs, he would not 
find that that was the case. The reason 
was, that the number of divisions in the 
boroughs was very small, whereas in the 
counties it was very large, and pro- 
vision was made in other Schedules for 
the altered representation of boroughs. 
In fact, from the way in which some of 
the counties were divided, it was neces- 
sary to give all the details as to the divi- 
sions in the Seventh Schedule. All the 
counties in England, with the exception 
of Rutland, and some of those in Wales, 
were divided, whereas a good many of 
the boroughs remained in their present 
position. That was the reason why the 
title of this Schedule had been varied 
from that affixed to the Sixth Schedule. 
It was considered that that was the 
most convenient form in which to ar- 
range the matter. 

Mr. WARTON said, that after the 
explanation of the right hon. Baronet 
he would withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WARTON said, he proposed in 
the next Amendment to leave out the 
second word “and” for the purpose of 
subsequently inserting the words ‘‘ and 
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boundaries.” He did not know any 
reason why they should not have the 
boundaries of the divisions inserted in 
the title in connection with the counties 
as well as in the boroughs. He saw no 
necessity whatever for a difference, and 
it was strictly in accordance with the 
8th and 9th clauses of the Bill, each 
of which, in the 2nd sub-section, speci- 
fied the boundaries. If the two clauses 
had been differently drawn for any spe- 
cial reason he could see the force of an 
objection similar to that which the right 
hon. Gentleman had raised in connec- 
tion with the last case. He admitted 
the full force of what the right hon. 
Gentleman had said there; but the same 
ground did not apply to the boundaries 
which were specially mentioned in both 
clauses. 


Amendment proposed, in page 43, 
line 3, leave out the second “and.”— 
(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the second 
‘and’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
boundaries were not, technically speak- 
ing, described either in regard to the 
boroughs or counties either in the pre- 
vious Reform Act, or the later Act re- 
lating to boundaries. The description 
was rather in the nature of contents 
than boundaries, and included Petty 
Sessional divisions, and soon. There- 
fore, he thought the phrase “ contents ” 
in the Bill was the better phrase, al- 
though there was certainly no very 
serious objection to the insertion of the 
word ‘“ boundaries.” 

Mr. WARTON said, he quite ad- 
mitted that a question as to contents 
might arise; but his only object was to 
make the Schedules consistent with the 
clauses of the Bill. There was certainly 
a number of cases in which the descrip- 
tion contained in the Schedule might be 
looked upon as contents of divisions 
rather than boundaries. For instance, 
this phrase was frequently employed— 
‘‘Including certain parishes.” But if 
the right hon. Gentleman would look at 
the borough divisions specified in the 
Sixth Schedule, he would find that pre- 
cisely the same circumstance arose ; and 
yet the term ‘‘ boundaries” was con- 
tained in the title, and no mention what- 
ever was made of the line being drawn 
at the contents of the divisions. He 
did not, however, wish to press the 
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Amendment against the objection of the 
right hon. Baronet. He would only ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to turn his 
attention to the previous Schedule, where 
he would find a great number of bo- 
roughs in the same condition as the 
county divisions, in regard to which 
the word ‘‘ boundaries”? was made to 


apply. , 

m CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would prefer the phraseology of the Bill 
as it stood. 

Mr. HICKS said, he would suggest 
to the right hon. Baronet a reason why 
he should accept the Amendment of his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Warton). 
By the Bill, as drawn, the counties were 
divided into Petty Sessional divisions, 
and he took it for granted that it was 
the intention of the Government that 
all the parishes included in those Petty 
Sessional divisions should remain as 
parts of the several divisions of the 
county as long as the Bill remained an 
Act. But as the Schedule was now 
drawn without the addition of the words 

roposed to be inserted by his hon. and 
earned Friend, he (Mr. Hicks) thought 
they might find themselves involved in 
this difficulty—that a Petty Sessional 
division might be altered, and by that 
means the boundary of the division, so 
far as the county was concerned, might 
be changed also. He did not know whe- 
ther that was so; but it struck him it 
was possible that a difficulty might 
arise hereafter which would be prevented 
by the insertion of the word ‘ boun- 
daries.”’ 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that no difficulty of that kind would 
arise. The future boundaries of each 
division were provided for by the Bill. 
As to the second point raised by the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Hicks), if 
that were not so, the insertion of the 
word ‘‘ boundaries” alone would not 
cure the evil. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mrz. WARTON said, the next Amend- 
ment was consequential, and, therefore, 
he would not move it. 

Mr. RAIKES, in moving, as an 
Amendment, in page 43, line 8, after 
the word ‘“ The,” to insert ‘‘ Northern 
or,” the object of which was to provide 
that the first division of the county of 
Bedford, instead of being designated 
‘The Biggleswade Division ” should be 
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named ‘‘ The Northern or Biggleswade 
Division,” said, the Amendment which 
stood in his name at that particular stage 
of the Bill was the first of many, the ob- 
ject of which was to restore the former 
nomenclature of the constituencies to 
something rather more closely approxi- 
mate to what had hitherto been the case, 
according to the custom of the country, 
at least since the Act of 1832. That 
Act dealt with the divisions of counties, 
and in every case it attached to the 
different divisions names in accord- 
ance with the points of the compass— 
for instance, North Lancashire, South 
Leicestershire, or any other practical 
division, by which a positive idea was 
conveyed to the minds of hon. Members 
of that House, and enabled them at once 
to realize the fact that an hon. Member 
who was alluded to under that designa- 
tion was the Representative of a con- 
stituency which in past times returned 
such and such men who had been more 
or less distinguished. By the Instruc- 
tions given to the Boundary Commis- 
sioners, and given, he thought, in con- 
sequence of the pledge which had been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board in regard to the county divisions, 
they were particularly requested to take 
into consideration the claim of any bo- 
rough disfranchised under the Bill, and 
merged in another constituency, in order 
to see whether the rude blow inflicted 
upon that borough might not be in some 
degree softened by introducing its name 
into the county division of which it was 
henceforth to form part. He had nothing 
at all to say to the course taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman in framing the 
Schedules of the Bill, because it cer- 
tainly was in accordance with the state- 
ment which he had made in that House. 
Still less had he any fault to find with 
the course taken by the Boundary Oom- 
missioners in carrying out their Instruc- 
tions; but he thought there was this 
noteworthy fact to be considered in 
connection with the subject—that in 
Scotland and Ireland, where these par- 
ticular Instructions had not been given 
to the Boundary Commissioners, they 
had, in almost every case, adopted the 
points of the compass as the best means 
of designating the boundaries to which 
the new divisions applied. Whenever 
it was left to their own unassisted judg- 
ment, or to the advice taken on the spot, 
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the Commissioners had followed that 
course, and had proposed to constitute 
the divisions of the Scotch and Irish 
counties exactly in accordance with the 
ancient practice in regard to the English 
counties in connection with the repre- 
sentation of the people. That being so, 
he ventured to ask whether this was 
not the time for the Committee to con- 
sider how far it was desirable to depart 
from that ancient practice in regard to 
England and Wales ? They were to have 
the‘North Donegal Division in Ireland, 
and the Eastern Division of the county 
of Perth in Scotland ; and nearly all the 
other divisions in the case of Scot- 
land and Ireland were to be named in 
accordance with the points of the com- 
pass. Why, then, should not the same 
rule be followed in regard to the English 
counties, and instead of having, in this 
ease, the Biggleswade Division and the 
Luton Division, why not have North 
Bedfordshire and South Bedfordshire, 
so that they might carry out the system 
with which all of them were familiar ? 
There was another point which deserved 
consideration in connection with this 
question, and it was this—they had 
been constantly told by the Government 
that this was not a Bill for the purpose 
of establishing electoral districts, and 
that, whatever other objects the Bill 
had, it did not aim at the establishment 
of electoral districts. The Prime Mi- 
nister himself had laid considerable 
stress upon that point in one of his 
earlier speeches, either upon this Bill 
or the Franchise Bill. Then, if this 
was not a Bill to establish electoral dis- 
tricts, he (Mr. Raikes) thought it was 
“desirable that the fact should be marked 
by the adoption of a particular sort of 
nomenclature which would show that 
they were dealing with a county in the 
one case and with a borough in the 
other, and that they were not naming a 
constituency in a way that would lead 
to endless confusion between the coun- 
ties and boroughs hereafter. He did 
not wish, in any way, to criticize the 
work which had been done by the Boun- 
dary Commissioners. He thought that, 
on the whole, they had performed a 
difficult task with signal success; but 
he was bound to say that the names 
which had recommended themselves, or 
which had been recommended to the 
Commissioners, seemed almost to be a 
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burlesque upon our system of Parlia- 
mentary representation. He did not 
know whether hon. Members had made 
this question a study; but it was worth 
while to point out how, in the future, 
Members who rose to address the House 
might be designated. He had ventured 
to make a list of a few of the remark- 
able examples of nomenclature adopted 
inthis Schedule. If any hon. Member 
happened to be at a distance from 
England in the course of next year or 
the year after, and were to take up a 
newspaper, he might find that an ani- 
mated discussion had taken place on the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Ramsey, 
seconded by the hon. Member for Eddis- 
bury; that an acrimonious speech was 
delivered by the hon. Member for Brix- 
worth, supported by an equally strong 
harangue from the hon. Member for 
Morley; that a judicial summing-up was 
delivered by the Representative of St. 
Clears, and suggestions made by the 
hon. Member for Pudsey. The person 
who for the first time heard of these 
designations would imagine that he was 
rather dealing with one of Dean Swift’s 
interesting attempts to represent the 
usages of this country when transferred 
to another planet than the state of 
public opinion in a great and historic 
country like this. If he (Mr. Raikes) 
were to attempt to examine hon. Mem- 
bers of that House as to where these 
places were to be found, he undertook 
to say that, in the majority of cases, no 
hon. Member, unless he happened to 
belong to the particular county in which 
the place referred to was situated, would 
be able to give an answer. He would 
like to know whether any hon. Member 
not belonging to the actual county in 
which it was situated could say where 
the division of Bromfield was to be 
found? Was there any hon. Member, 
who did not possess exceptional geo- 
graphical attainments, who could say 
where the division of Barkston Ash was 
to be found? He thought there were a 
good many hon. Gentlemen who would 
be content to remain in ignorance as 
to where Llandilo, Eivion, Thornbury, 
Bedwelty, Wansbeck, Rushcliffe, Pire- 
hill, Buckrose, Colne Valley, King- 
swinford, and Osgoldcross were to be 
found. When they had long had be- 
fore them an ancient and a well-known 
system for the sub-division of counties, 
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according to the points of the compass, 
he could not help thinking that the Go- 
vernment would do well to consult the 
natural sentiments of the House in deal- 
ing with the matter. However highly 
they ought to esteem the opinions of 
others, even Members of Parliament 
had some feeling and some right to 
be considered in a question like this. 
He was quite sure that if it were 
left to hon. Members now represent- 
ing the counties, they would, by a 


great majority, prefer to continue to re- | p 


present a constituency bearing the name 
of the county, rather than a local divi- 
sion, as proposed by the Bill. He be- 
lieved that that feeling was not at all 
confined to either side of the House. 
He had no wish to detain the Committee 
by speaking at any greater length upon 
the question; and he would, therefore, 
simply move the first of the Amend- 
ments which stood in hisname. At the 
same time, he did not think that the 
question would be necessarily concluded 
by any decision which the Committee 
might arrive at on this particular Amend- 
ment, because there were special cireum- 
stances in almost every county which 
might require further consideration when 
they came to deal with it in its turn. 
If, however, the Government were at 
the present time prepared to consult 
what he thought was the evident sense 
of the Committee, he would be extremely 
happy to leave to the right hon. Baronet 
the task of revising the Amendments he 
(Mr. Raikes) had placed upon the Paper, 
with a view of seeing whether, although 
he might not agree absolutely with the 
particular geographical designations he 
(Mr. Raikes) had endeavoured to allot 
to particular constituencies, he would, 
at any rate, accept the principle of these 
Amendments. Ifthe right hon. Baronet 
would do that, he thought he would 
greatly accelerate the progress of the 
Bill through Committee ; and he trusted 
that the great good sense and modera- 
tion which had characterized the action 
of the right hon. Baronet in dealing 
with the Bill throughout its progress in 
Committee, up to the present moment, 
would again be exemplified by his ac- 
ceptance of a principle which he (Mr. 
Raikes) believed would be acceptable to 
the Committee, and not very likely to 
be objected to, or made a subject of 
dispute outside the walls of Parliament. 
He begged to move the Amendment. 


Mr. Raikes 


{CUMMONS} 
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Amendment proposed, in page 43, 
line 8, after the word ‘‘ The,” insert the 
words ‘‘ Northern or.” —(Mr. Raikes.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman was quite right in 
stating that the Government were under 
a pledge in this matter as regarded the 
merged boroughs ; but no similar pledge 
had been given with regard to other 
laces. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he had not stated 
that the Government were under a 
positive pledge, but rather a less definite 
engagement. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
there was a pledge by the Prime Mi- 
nister in answer to a distinct inquiry. 
But although there was a pledge as re- 
garded the merged boroughs, there was 
no similar pledge with regard to other 
places. It was true that in Scotland 
and Ireland the Boundary Commis- 
sioners had followed a different rule 
from that which they had pursued in 
England ; but it had not been univer- 
sally followed, although it was followed 
generally. The reason why they had 
selected the points of the compass as 
the names for the divisions of counties 
in those two countries was that in many 
cases in Scotland and Ireland there were 
no towns or well-known places in the 
divisions from which to name them. In 
England there were in nearly ail the 
divisions of the different counties either 
merged boroughs, or municipal bo- 
roughs, or local government districts, or 
localities, commonly known as hundreds, 
or Petty Sessional divisions, or Poor Law 
Unions, from which to name them. That 
was the case, indeed, in regard to the 
first division in the Schedule—the Big- 
gleswade Division of the county of Bed- 
ford. It was the name both of a Poor 
Law Union and of a Petty Sessional 
division, and was, therefore, well known 
in the county. Then, if the Government 
were now to change the system of the 
nomenclature of the divisions, and were 
to alter in that House the names which 
appeared in the Bill, even if the altera- 
tions met with the general assent of hon. 
Members, they might expose themselves 
to a very general attack from persons 
outside the House. It would be said 
that if there had been the slightest idea 
that any change was to be made from 
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the proposals of the Bill, great protests 
against such change would have been 
made; and he was bound to say that a 
general assent to the change on the part 
of the House might have very little 
effect. He believed that the names 
given to the divisions by the Commis- 
sioners had been pretty well received in 
the counties—perhaps better received in 
the counties than in the House of Com- 
mons, and he thought there had been more 
opposition or resistance to names within 
the House than throughout the coun- 
ties themselves. Generally speaking, 
throughout the country the names ap- 
peared to have been well received. 
[‘*No, no!” | That, at all events, was 
his impression, and he had had a good 
opportunity of judging the matter, hav- 
ing received a good many communica- 
tions upon the subject. He was bound 
to say that any change would occasion 
much disappointment to a great number 
of persons throughout the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman proposed the 
much milder course of applying to the 
new divisions names signified by the 
points of the compass. Now, there 
would be some difficulty in applying the 
points of the compass as names for divi- 
sions, because it would introduce con- 
fusion between the new, and the old, 
and well-known divisions of the coun- 
ties—for instance, a voter would say— 
‘‘Tam an East Sussex voter;’’? but he 
would not know whether he was speak- 
ing of the old division or the new divi- 
sion of the county, and by that means a 
considerable amount of confusion might 
be created if they continued to use the 
name for a county division which was 
altogether and completely different from 
that to which the name formerly ap- 
plied. As to the use of the alternative, 
he thought they would run the risk of 
creating a considerable amount of con- 
fusion by adopting that plan, in addition 
to which there would be a risk of error 
occasioned by having double names, and 
much additional trouble. In practice, 
two names were not likely to be used, 
and one or other would very soon be 
suppressed ; while, at the same time, it 
would be necessary to use the whole of 
the name in all legal documents. If the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man were carried, in each case the legal 
name would be the whole name, and in 
the Writ the division would have to be 
called the Northern or Biggleswade Di- 
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vision. That might occasion confusion, 
trouble, and difficulty, and it certainly 
would entail the risk of error. Having 
stated these views to the Committee, he 
had no wish to express himself strongly 
upon the matter, either one way or the 
other. His own view was that it was 
not important by what name the divi- 
sion was known, inasmuch as hon. Mem- 
bers were likely to be called by the 
name of the county, one of the Mem- 
bers of which they were, rather than by 
the name of the division of the county 
for which they sut. He had already 
stated that opinion in the course of the 
debates upon the Bill. In many cases 
it was clear that the names of the divi- 
sions could not be taken from the points 
of the compass, because the county divi- 
sions were too numerous to allow that 
to be possible. In Lancashire and York- 
shire, as well as some other counties, 
there were so many divisions, and the 
counties were so large, that it would ha 
absolutely necessary to give the divi- 
sions distinguishing names. If, there- 
fore, they were to give distinguishing 
names in some instances, and in others 
to call divisions after the points of the 
compass, the Bill would have a certain 
patchiness which would be undesirable. 
It was perfectly true that that argu- 
ment was to a great extent met by the 
fact that patchiness, to a certain ex- 
tent, existed as between Scotland, Ire- 
land, and England. The whole ques- 
tion was, however, one of convenience ; 
and if any general feeling was shown 
by the Committee on this matter of 
alternative names, he would reconsider 
the question before the Report. There 
would be certain other difficulties in the 
adoption of the points of the compass, 
arising from artificial distinctions, which 
had been established by the Boundary 
Commissioners themselves. There was 
more than one case on the Paper already 
in which it was proposed to give dif- 
ferent names for one and the same divi- 
sion; and there would be considerable lia- 
bility to confuse the arrangements if any 
alteration were made in the names 
selected by the Commissioners. When 
they named a county division after a 
district, town, or place they ran no risk 
whatever; but in many counties there 
would be great difficulty, even if the 
county were only small, in designating 
one or other of the artificially shaped 
divisions byacompassname. The right 
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hon. Gentleman himself admitted that 
it was desirable to have certain differ- 
ences of treatment in regard to the mat- 
ter, because he had not only inserted 
borough names, but in some cases he 
had left in the name proposed by the 
Bill, while in others he proposed to sub- 
stitute an alternative name, showing that 
he had himself followed some of the 
considerations which he (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) had endeavoured to place before 
the Committee. He would repeat that 
if there was any general or strong 
opinion upon the subject, he would re- 
consider the matter before the Report 
stage of the Bill; but, as at present ad- 
vised in regard to the feeling of the 
Committee, and still more from what 
had reached him from correspondents in 
the country, he felt disposed, on the 
whole, to adhere to the scheme of the 
Boundary Commissioners. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD, as Member 
for the constituency affected by the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Raikes), said, he rose to say that he en- 
tirely concurred in the views which the 
right hon. Gentleman had expressed. He 
was strongly of opinion that geographical 
divisions would be much more advan- 
tageous and more appropriate than the 
designations contained in the Bill. In 
this particular instance nothing could be 
more inappropriate than to turn the 
Northern Division of the county of Bed- 
ford into the Biggleswade Division. The 
town was in the extreme east of Bed- 
fordshire, on the confines of Cambridge- 
shire. Then, again, he preferred the 
geographical division, because it followed 
the established practice. Hitherto every 
county in England which had been di- 
vided had been subjected to designations 
in accordance with the points of the com- 
pass; and why there should have been 
any reason for departurefrom that estab- 
lished practice he failed to understand. 
Considerable feeling was manifested in 
favour of geographical divisions when 
the Boundary Commissioners visited 
Bedfordshire. The sitting Members, 
however, by previous arrangement, ab- 
stained from taking part in the pro- 
ceedings before the Commissioners. He 
should certainly, but for that under- 
standing, have supported the application 
for geographical divisions. The right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) had suggested 


Sir Charles W. Ditke 
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that the course pursued in the Bill was 
generally popular ; but he (Mr. Howard) 
was persuaded that geographical divi- 
sions would have been more popular. 
Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he agreed very much in what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman opposite ; 
but, at the same time, he was bound to say 
that he had himself received a consider- 
able number of communications from 
different parts of the country with re- 
gard to the Bill, and there was consider- 
able difference of opinion among his 
correspondents upon thisparticular point. 
While some expressed an opinion in 
favour of retaining the names proposed 
by the Boundary Commissioners in pre- 
ference to geographical divisions, for 
one letter he had received in that sense 
he had received three or four in the op- 
posite sense. If they were to go through 
all the names which had been suggested 
by the Boundary Commissioners, he was 
afraid they would find themselves en- 
gaged in a good deal of discussion, in 
the course of which there would pro- 
bably be some heated expression of 
opinion in regard to the claims of one 
place over another. He felt that the 
proposal of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Raikes) ought not to be made absolute 
in every case. It might be that taking 
the points of the compass would not 
always be the most convenient plan. 
There were certain counties in which, as 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) had truly said, such a mode of 
division would not conveniently apply, 
and he should have felt that a serious 
difficulty, if it were not that his right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. proposed an in- 
genious method of meeting the diffi- 
culty, by giving an alternative. It 
seemed to him that, on the whole, to 
give an alternative was the best way of 
dealing with the matter. No doubt it 
involved the inconvenience of giving a 
long title; but, after all, it was only 
seldom that it would be necessary to 
make use of that title. It would gene- 
rally be the case, as the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had pointed out, that in speaking 
of one another they would use the name 
of the county which was represented. 
For instance, one Member would be 
spoken of as the Member for Bedford- 
shire, and others for whatever county 
they happened to represent. It would 
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only be occasionally that any necessity 
for being more particular would arise, 
or that it would be necessary to refer to 
the particular division of the county for 
which the Member sat. He did not feel 
very strongly upon the subject himself ; 
but he was inclined to think that, as far 
as the evidence went, there was a balance 
of testimony in favour of the alternative 
proposal. 

Mr. WALTER said, that, as his 
county (Berkshire) was affected by the 
Amendment of his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Raikes), he merely rose to say that 
he was glad the subject had been 
brought under the consideration of the 
Committee. Atthe same time, as far as 
his own observation went, he felt bound 
to say that while he had received no ex- 
pression of opinion in favour of the plan 
adopted by the Government of giving 
the names of towns instead of the points 
of the compass to the divisions of coun- 
ties, he had received a good many ex- 
pressions of opinion of an opposite cha- 
racter. Although he quite admitted the 
impossibility of attempting to apply the 
rule universally of what sailors called 
‘boxing the compass,”’ especially in the 
case of large counties, yet where it was 
practically easy, in counties like Bed- 
fordshire or Berkshire, to take the 
compass points it would be preferable 
to do so, instead of taking the names 
from some unimportant towns. He 
thought the geographical was the bet- 
ter plan, and that was certainly the 
case in his own county. He would, 
therefore, support the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. FLOYER thanked his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Cambridge( Mr. Raikes) forthe ableman- 
ner in which he had brought the matter 
forward. Although it was not of vital 
importance, it was still a matter which 
was considered to be of some little im- 
portance to the counties; and in dis- 
cussing the Amendment he thought that 
hon. Members might have a little more 
latitude than in ordinary circumstances, 
and that they might be allowed to go a 
little beyond the point they would be 
strictly confined to in the case of an 
ordinary Amendment, seeing that it was 
an Amendment which applied not to 
one particular case, but to a whole 
series of cases. His right hon. Friend 
had raised the whole question of county 
divisions, in bringing this Amendment 
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before the Committee; and, therefore, 
hon. Members ought not to be con- 
sidered bound to confine themselves 
strictly to the consideration of the case 
of the county of Bedford, when they 
were really dealing with a much larger 
question. It would possibly save a 
good deal of time if, upon the present 
Amendment, the Committee were al- 
lowed to discuss the way in which 
the counties generally were affected in 
the matter. The right hon. Baronet 
in charge of the Bill (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) had stated that all the represen- 
tations, or a great majority of them, 
which had been made to him, bad been 
rather in the direction of keeping the 
designations proposed by the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that, as far 
as he knew, there was no great objection 
to these designations, and that the par- 
ticular occasion for discussing all these 
points in connection with the recom- 
mendations of the Boundary Commis- 
sioners was when the Commissioners 
paid their visits to the different counties. 
The right hon. Gentleman appeared to 
think that that was the proper time for 
those who took a particular view to 
express their opinion, and that they 
ought to have gone before the Commis- 
sioners. As a matter of fact, they had 
gone before the Commissioners, and 
when they had stated their views they 
were met by the statement that the 
Commissioners had been instructed to 
adopt the nomenclature from the extin- 
guished boroughs. In his own case, in 
regard to the county he had the honour 
to represent (Dorsetshire) there was this 
little difficulty. The Bill of the Govern- 
ment, unfortunately, had been so very 
destructive in the West, and the bo- 
roughs had been so largely extinguished, 
that when they came to consider the 
necessity of fixing a name from that of 
some extinguished borough, they found 
that there were two or three deceased 
boroughs, or boroughs in the process of 
dying out; and, consequently, they had 
two or three boroughs competing for 
the honour of designating the new di- 
vision of the county. What was the 
consequence? So far from everything 
being harmonious, and so far from 
everybody being agreed, as the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think, in the 
new nomenclature, each borough natu- 
rally wished to perpetuate its existence, 
as far as it could, in the nomenclature 
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of the new division. Each borough was 
anxious to get its name attached to the 
division. No doubt the Commissioners 
carried out their work with the greatest 
urbanity, and expressed a wish to please 
all parties. In his county they proposed 
to give a sort of double name to the di- 
vision. In the first instance it was 
proposed by the Commissioners, al- 
though the scheme had since been 
altered—he presumed by the right hon. 
Baronet—that the division in which he 
(Mr. Floyer) had the honour to live 
should be called the Dorchester and 
Weymouth Division. It would seem 
that the right hon. Baronet had de- 
murred to that, not wishing to have a 
long title of that kind. Then, again, 
with regard to the Wareham Division, 
it was originally proposed to designate 
it as the Poole and Wareham Division. 
What was the consequence? When the 
Bill came to be examined, they found 
that in some cases the right hon. Baronet 
had retained the name of one borough, 
while that of the other had altogether 
disappeared. That course had given 
rise to great dissatisfaction; and the 
only way in which they could now 
remedy the grievance was, he humbly 
submitted, to support cordially the pro- 
— of his right hon. Friend (Mr. 

aikes). Certainly, the only way in 
his own county of dealing with this 
little difficulty was to adopt the points 
of the compass. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North 
Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote), whose 
lead they were happy to follow on that 
side of the House, had said very truly 
that they could not have a fixed rule for 
all counties. But, at all events, in 
Dorsetshire they were better situated 
than some other counties in regard to 
this question. He did not think that 
the youngest scholar in one of the ele- 
mentary schools would be at any loss 
in dividing the county, seeing that there 
was only one part of it naturally North, 
another naturally South, a third part 
naturally East, and a fourth naturally 
West. The county, therefore, would 
easily be divided ; there was no geogra- 
phical difficulty whatever; and, under 
all the circumstances, without losing 
sight of what his right hon. Friend had 
so happily put ‘on sad the Committee, 


he thought the old traditions of that | 
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side of the House—and the traditions 
of the counties were not the least of 
England’s great traditions — should 
be preserved. He, therefore, sincerely 
trusted that the old names of the coun- 
ties would be preserved; and, although 
he was afraid that ‘“‘the knight of the 
shire’’ would hardly appear again in 
that House, still some of the descendants 
of those who had enjoyed that title 
might in future years represent divisions 
of the old county under the old county 
name, without the county being absorbed 
in the name of some extinguished bo- 
rough, however important that borough 
might be. He therefore cordially sup- 
ported the proposition of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Cambridge; and he hoped that the 
evident sense of the Committee, which 
had already been distinctly shown, would 
induce the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board to accept the proposal. 
Sm HUSSEY VIVIAN said, he had 
also to thank his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Raikes) for having brought this matter 
so clearly and forcibly before the Com- 
mittee. The county of Glamorganshire, 
which he. (Sir Hussey Vivian) repre- 
sented, could be very easily divided by 
the four points of the compass, seeing 
that it lent itself geographically to such 
a division. He thought he might safely 
say that there was a general consensus 
of opinion in that county in favour of 
the points of the compass being adopted 
instead of the names now proposed in 
the Bill, which did not in any way re- 
present the divisions to which they were 
to be attached. The names were those 
of very small places, and did not strictly 
or accurately, in any way, represent the 
divisions to which they were supposed 
to be applied; whereas, on the other 
hand, the points of the compass would 
strictly and accurately represent those 
divisions. There was a very strong 
feeling on the subject in Glamorgan- 
shire. They had not the least desire to 
lose their old name, of which they felt 
very proud. He had a letter in his 
pocket from the Chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions — a gentleman who did not 
agree with him in politics, but on this 
point he was very strong—and he said 
that he was himself decidedly of opinion 
that they ought to sail under the old 
flag. He (Sir Hussey Vivian) certainly 
could not understand why these fancy 
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names should have been introduced into 
the Bill contrary to the feeling of the 
counties. Surely the county feeling 
ought to prevail in matters of this kind. 
There was nothing depending on the 
name in a political sense, and all political 
Parties were agreed as far as his county 
was concerned. He therefore trusted 
that the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) would give way in the matter, 
and that he would not postpone the 
question until the Report. Why should 
it be postponed until the Report? He 
(Sir Hussey Vivian) had already ex- 
pressed a strong opinion before the 
Commissioners, and he had received 
many intimations from persons who be- 
longed to the county that there was a 
general desire to adopt the points of the 
compass ; whereas, on the other hand, 
he had not received a single communi- 
cation in opposition to that plan. Under 
such circumstances, why should the con- 
sideration of the matter be postponed 
until the Report? Why should they 
not settle the question now? If they 
made any mistake they could easily 
rectify that mistake hereafter. Surely 
the Committee stage was the proper 
stage for dealing with a question of this 
kind. The object of the Report was to 
enable the House to set right any 
mistake which might have been made 
in Committee, or for reconsideration of 
any point. Under all the circumstances, 
he trusted—and he would urge it very 
strongly upon his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board—that he would allow the Com- 
mittee to adopt, in the case of the 
counties, geographical designations. 

Sm OHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
after the appeal which had been made to 
him by the hon. Baronet who had just 
spoken (Sir Hussey Vivian), as well as 
by the right hon. Baronet the Leader of 
the Opposition and others, he felt bound 
to give way. He hoped that hon. Mem- 
bers would help him in bearing the 
brunt of the disappointed localities. He 
proposed to adopt the alternative names 
in certain cases—in such cases, in fact, 
as were contemplated in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Amendment. 

Mr. DODDS said, he was extremely 
glad that his right hon. Friend in charge 
of the Bill (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had 
yielded to the evident sense of the Com- 
mittee; but he trusted that no arbitrary 


rule would be applied to every case, but 





that each case would be dealt with as it 
arose upon its own merits. For instance, 
in his (Mr. Dodd’s) own county of Dur- 
ham, there were three or four special 
names which might be preferred to the 
points of the compass. If each case was 
dealt with as it arose, he thought that 
no practical difficulty would be found ; 
and, under the circumstanees, he was 
glad to support the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he wished to 
say a word in support of the Amend- 
ment which had been moved by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Raikes). In 
the county which he represented (Here- 
fordshire) there had been a great deal 
of correspondence in the county papers 
respecting the coming Election; but 
nobody ever dreamt of calling the divi- 
sions by the names selected by the Com- 
missioners. The designations ‘‘ North” 
and ‘‘ South ”’ were invariably preferred ; 
and he was satisfied that the Amendment 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
would be entirely acceptable in his 
county. 

Mr. FREMANTLE said, he was also 
in favour of the Amendment. There was 
a strong feeling that the county he re- 
presented should be known by geo- 
graphical names —such as North and 
South Bucks, rather than as the Buck- 
ingham, Aylesbury, and Wycombe Divi- 
sion. That opinion was almost universal. 
A Memorial of some importance and 
weight was presented to the Commis- 
sioner in favour of that course when he 
visited the town of Aylesbury; but, of 
course, the Commissioner was obliged 
to abide by his instructions. The divi- 
sions would go by the names of North, 
Mid, and South Bucks, whether those 
were the official names or not. He (Mr. 
Fremantle) sincerely trusted that the 
county of Buckingham, as well as 
others, would have the benefit of the 
alternative suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cambridge 
University. 

Sm HUSSEY VIVIAN said, he 
wished to guard himself against its 
being taken as satisfactory by himself 
and other Members of the House that 
the points of compass should only be 
alternative names. Many thought the 
names originally proposed should be 
omitted, and that the points of the com- 
pass should be adopted per se. When 
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the proper time came he should be ready 
to move an Amdndment to that effect as 
far as his own county was concerned. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he was sure the 
House was much indebted to the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
for having so speedily caught the evident 
sense of the Committee. He (Mr. Raikes) 
wished merely to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman what course he proposed now 
to adopt in regard to the Amendments? 
He (Mr. Raikes) had placed a large 
number of Amendments on the Paper 
which the right hon. Gentleman was 
now good enough to say that he would 
accept, in the main, very much as they 
stood. He wished to know if the right 
hon. Gentleman desired that he (Mr. 
Raikes) should postpone them for the 
present, or was he prepared to go into 
them at once? It appeared to him that 
it would be the most convenient course 
to take them as they were arrived at on 
the Paper. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had already stated that he would accept 
the principal part of the Amendments ; 
therefore the best course would be to 
proceed with them at once. He had 
already proposed to deal with the matter 
on the Report; but he gathered it to be 
the evident sense of the Committee that 
the matter should be dealt with now. 

Mr. WARTON said, he wished to 
make a very small suggestion to the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke), who had displayed his usual 
wisdom in accepting at once the evident 
sense of the Committee. His suggestion 
had reference to the mode in which they 
were to deal with the points of the com- 
pass— whether they were to use the 
terms ‘‘ North,” ‘‘ South,” ‘‘ East,” and 
‘“‘ West,” or ‘“‘ Northern,” ‘‘ Southern,” 
‘¢ Kastern,” and ‘‘ Western.’”’ He did 
not know whether it was necessary to 
have any Amendment upon that point ; 
but he would like the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had moved the present 
Amendment (Mr. Raikes) and the right 
hon. Baronet in charge of the Bill to 
consider the matter. All through the 
Sixth Schedule, wherever they had to 
deal with the points of the compass, 
they used the words “‘ North, ‘‘ South,” 
‘* Kast,’”’ and ‘‘ West ;”’ and he wished 
to know whether the right hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Raikes) and the right hon. Baronet 
would prefer in regard to the counties 


Sir Hussey Vivian 


{COMMONS} 
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the terms ‘‘ Northern,” ‘‘ Southern,” 
&e. ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, the Amendment, as he understood 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Raikes), was 
as alternative proposal. He (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) quite agreed with the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Glamorganshire 
(Sir Hussey Vivian) that there should 
be no alternative at all, but that the 
names attached to the divisions should 
be in accordance with the points of the 
compass, and that the names of the local 
towns should be omitted altogether. In 
that case it would be necessary to leave 
out the word “ or,” and he would there- 
fore propose to amend the Amendment 
by omitting the word ‘ or.” 


Amendment proposed to said proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the word “ or.” 
—(Str Micnael Hicks- Beach.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘or’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment.” 


Mr. RAIKES said, he objected to 
the proposed alteration. In including 
the word ‘‘ or,’’ he had done so because 
it was necessary to fit his Amendment 
to the county divisions as proposed 
by the Bill. He understood there were 
a great many hon. Members who 
were prepared to accept the alterna- 
tive proposal, but who would not go so 
far as to obliterate altogether the par- 
ticular names of certain localities in- 
serted by the Government in the Bill. 
His own view was strongly in favour of 
the points of the compass, and he was 
grateful to those hon. Members who had 
been good enough to come there to sup- 
port his proposition. But if he were now 
to go further than the original proposi- 
tion he had submitted to the Committee 
he might be accused of a breach of faith. 
He would, therefore, be glad if his right 
hon. Friend the Member for East Glou- 
cestershire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
would be content to leave the Amend- 
ment as he (Mr. Raikes) had proposed it, 
and allow any further matter to remain 
over for consideration upon the Report. 

Mr. P. A. MUNTZ said, the Com- 
mittee were very much indebted to the 
right hon. GentJeman (Mr. Raikes) for 
having brought the question forward. 
Although he (Mr. Muntz) had no con- 
nection with Biggleswade, he had placed 
an Amendment on the Paper in refer- 
ence to the county which he had the 
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honour to represent. He was, however, 
quite prepared to accept the right hon. 
Gentleman’s alternative Amendment, 
although he should not be prepared to 
accept an additional Amendment which 
proposed to leave out the alternative, 
and merely to give the points of the 
compass. He saw no objection to the 
suggestion of the right hon. Baronet in 
charge of the Bill (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke), that they should take these al- 
ternative Amendments now. But he 
thought there might be a grave ob- 
jection made in various counties if they 
were to leave out the designation of the 
names of towns merely in favour of 
adopting the points of the compass. 
The manner in which the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman had been 
supported by the Committee conclu- 
sively proved that the geographical 
knowledge of hon. Members was not 
sufficiently extensive to enable them to 
know the localities in which all the small 
boroughs whose names were mentioned 
in the Bill might be situated. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he 
hoped that the alternative proposal 
would not be disturbed. For instance, 
in the Southern Division of the county of 
Bedford there was a very important 
town and a very important industry as- 
sociated with that town. He referred 
to the town of Luton, and he knew that 
the people of Luton held strongly to the 
view that the name of their town should 
not be entirely got rid of. He would, 
therefore, prefer the alternative pro- 
posed by the right hon. Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Raikes). 

Mr. FLOWER said, he fully concurred 
with what had fallen from his hon.Friend 
(Mr. James Howard), and he accepted 
the alternative proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Raikes) 
with the same pleasure with which he 
believed the people of Luton were ready 
to accept it. He admitted the desir- 
ability of attaching the points of the 
compass to the county divisions ; but, at 
the same time, it would be advantageous 
to abide by the alternative contained in 
the Bill, which gave the distinct desig- 
nation of different localities. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, that he also 
supported the view which had been ex- 
pressed by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Bedfordshire (Mr. James Howard). 
He quite thought that it would give rise 
to a good deal of disappointment if the 
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alternative name was not adhered to. 
He supported with pleasure the Amend- 
ment which had been made for insert- 
ing the points of the compass; but he 
hoped the other alternative names would 
also be allowed to stand. In so doing 
no injustice would be done to any- 
body. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he really did not wish to put the 
Committee to the trouble of a division, 
or to raise any lengthened debate on 
the subject. After the concession which 
had already been made by the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
he was quite willing, as far as he was 
personally concerned, to leave any fur- 
ther matter over until the Report. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
in reference the observations which had 
fallen from the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warton) he might 
state what the principle adopted in the 
first Reform Bill was in regard to the 
use of the term ‘‘ North”’ or ‘‘ Northern.” 
In the Act of 1832 the words were 
‘‘Northern” or ‘‘ Southern,” and so forth; 
but in the Reform Act of 1867, and in 
the Boundary Act of 1868, although the 
counties were divided into North, South, 
West, and East, the West Riding was 
divided into the Northern, Southern, and 
Eastern Divisions. In other cases, such 
as Lancashire for instance, the divisions 
were North, North-East, South-East, 
and South-West. 

Mr. RAIKES said, they were always 
in that House in the habit of speaking 
of hon. Members as, for instance, the 
hon. Member for North Norfolk, South 
Norfolk, or West Norfolk; yet he be- 
lieved that the proper designation in the 
issue of a Writ was the Northern, South- 
ern, or Western Division. He believed 
that was the practice created by the Re- 
form Bill of 1832, and it was a practice 
quite in agreement with grammar, as 
well as geography; and he, therefore, 
in moving his Amendments, proposed to 
adhere to it. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought that 
the words ‘‘Northern”’ and ‘‘Southern”’ 
were certainly better than ‘“‘ North” and 
South.” It was not necessary to go 
back to the first,Reform Bill, when in 
the 6th Schedule of the present Bill 
they had inserted throughout the words 
‘‘North” and ‘‘South,” although, for 
himself, he preferred ‘‘ Northern ”’ and 
‘“‘Southern.”” What he wished to guard 
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against was the mixing up of the two 
terms. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE remarked 
that in the Acts of 1867 and 1868 both 
terms were used. It was not, however, 
a matter of any very great importance. 


Amendment to said proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ Northern 
or’ be there inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON, in moving as an 
Amendment, in page 43, line 11, to 
leave out the word “ and,’’ and at the 
end of line 12 to add the words ‘in the 
Sessional Division of Ampthill,” said, 
the paragraph in the Schedule would 
then provide that the Northern or Big- 
gleswade Division should consist of the 
Sessional Divisions of Bedford, Biggles- 
wade, and Sharnbrook, the parishes of 
Ampthill, Claphill, Cranfield, Hawnes, 
Houghton Conquest, Lidlington, Mar- 
ston Mortaine, Moulden, and Millbrook, 
in the Sessional Division of Ampthill, 
and the municipal borough of Bedford. 


Amendment proposed, in page 43, line 
11, to leave out the word ‘‘ and.”—( Hr. 
Warton.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘and’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
first of the two Amendments of the hon. 
and learned Member opposite (Mr. War- 
ton) was undoubtedly right. The second 
was right to a certain extent; but it 
was proposed to be inserted in the wrong 
place. He agreed to the first Amend- 
ment. 

Question put, and agreed to; word left 
out accordingly. 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
before the hon. and learned Member 
moved the next Amendment, he wished 
to point out that the right piace for it 
was before that in which it was proposed 
to insert it—namely, in line 11, before 
the word ‘‘parishes.’”” He would pro- 
pose to amend the Amendment by in- 
serting the words “in the Sessional Di- 
vision of Ampthill” at the commence- 
ment of line 11. 

Mr. WARTON said, ,he would accept 
the proposed Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 43, line 11, before the word “the,” 
to insert the words “in the Sessional Division 
of Ampthill.’’—(Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 


Mr. Warton 
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Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to; words in- 
serted accordingly. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rarxgs, the fol- 
lowing Amendment made:—In page 43, 
line 14, after ‘‘ The,”’ insert ‘“‘ Southern 
or.” 


Mr. WARTON, in moving, as an 
Amendment, in page 43, line 16, to in- 
sert ‘‘and Luton,” said, this was a 
verbal correction rendered necessary by 
the extraordinary way in which the Bill 
had been printed. It would appear that 
the Sessional Divisions were intended 
to comprise Luton; but that was not 
perfectly clear owing to the way in 
which the Bill had been drafted. He 
would, therefore, move an Amendment 
to correct the error. 


Amendment proposed, in page 43, 
line 16, after the word ‘‘ Woburn,” to 
insert the words “and Luton.”—(Ifr. 
Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
presumed the objection of the hon. and 
learned Member was to the three 
columns, instead of two, which ap- 
peared in connection with this division. 

Mr. WARTON replied in the affir- 
mative. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was not responsible for that ; but he was 
afraid that if they were to attempt to 
amend the Schedule in that respect 
they would run the risk of creating 
some inconvenience. He hoped the hon. 
and learned Member would accept his 
apology, and would not press the 
Amendment. 

THe CHAIRMAN said, he under- 
stood that it was quite unusual to alter 
the printing of a Bill, except for the 
ps age of amending it. The Bill had 

een committed to the House for the 
purposes of amendment ; and it was not 
the custom, in amending it, to alter the 
mode in which it had been printed. 

Mr. WARTON said, the explanation 
was quite satisfactory, and he would not 
press the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WARTON said, there was an- 
other Amendment which was not on the 
Paper. In the last column were the 
words— 
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‘*So much of the Sessional Division of 

Ampthill as is not comprised in Division No. 1 
as herein described.” 
He proposed to omit those words in order 
to insert the names of the different 
localities from the map. His object in 
moving the Amendment was to call at- 
tention to what seemed to him to be an 
error in the mode in which the divisions 
were described. 

**So much of the Sessional Division of 
Ampthili as is not comprised in Division No. 1 
as herein described ”’ 
was certainly a very clumsy way of 
avoiding the difficulty that might be 
involved in giving part of a sessional 
division in one portion of the Schedule, 
and the remaining part in another por- 
tion. In using the words ‘so much of a 
particular Sessional Division” as was 
not already contained elsewhere, what 
might happen was this—that after the 
parishes comprised in one part had been 
gone through, it was quite possible that 
some parish or other would find its way 
into the division of the county in which 
it was not intended to be placed. He 
maintained that in regard to both divi- 
sions there ought to be an exact state- 
ment of the parishes comprised within 
it. They had already inserted the 
names of the parishes contained in the 
Northern Division, and he thought they 
ought to take a similar course in regard 
to the Southern Division. He should 
like to know from the right hon. Ba- 
ronet if this was the form in which the 
division was set out by the Boundary 
Commissioners, and whether they had 
put down carefully in each case what 
the districts were? If that were so, and 
he believed it was, he could not under- 
stand why the Bill had not been drafted 
in the same manner. The only object 
in putting down 

“So much of the Sessional Division of 
Ampthill as is not comprised in Division No. 1 
as herein described ”’ 


could have been to save trouble. He 
thought it was of great importance, in 
order to prevent mistakes, that this 
Amendment should be made, because, 
if it should so happen that some place or 
other was omitted in a particular divi- 
sion, it was quite possible for it to be 
placed in a wrong division altogether. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 43, line 16, to leave out the words 
‘*so much of the Sessional Division of Ampthill 
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as is not comprised in Division No. 1 as herein 
described.””— (Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
this Amendment raised the same ques- 
tion they had discussed upon a former 
occasion. He could not answer the 
question of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber (Mr. Warton) as to the form in 
which the recommendation was received 
from the Boundary Commissioners, or 
whether it had been changed in the 
drafting of the Bill. As a matter of 
fact, the boundaries were set out in ac- 
cordance with the Ordnance Survey. All 
the Petty Sessional divisions had been 
gone through and settled before the 
draftsman drew up the Schedule; but 
what the actual points were that were 
agreed to between the Commissioners 
and the draftsman he was unable to 
say. He understood, however, that they 
were quite satisfied with the way in 
which the Schedules had been drawn 


up. 

Pn. WARTON asked if the Schedules 
were submitted to the Boundary Com- 
missioners after the Bill had been 
drafted ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
Commissioners told him they were of 
opinion that the Bill had been properly 
drawn up. 

Mr. WARTON said, that under those 
circumstances he would not press the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RAIKES moved an Amendment 
in page 43, line 24, to describe the 
Abingdon Division as the ‘‘ Northern or 
Abingdon Division.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 43, line 24, after the word “ The,” 
insert the words ‘‘ Northern or.” — (Mr. 
Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
was right he should point out to the 
Committee that the case for the use of 
the word ‘‘ Abingdon” was stronger 
than that in the previous instances, 
seeing that Abingdon was the name of an 
extinguished borough. 

Mr. CREEMER CLARKE said, that 
the Government had accepted the prin- 
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ciple of the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and he must submit. 
Had it proposed to leave out all reference 
to Abingdon he should have been com- 
pelled to have opposed the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 


Mr. RAIKES moved an Amendment 
in line 1, page 44, to describe the New- 
bury Division as the ‘‘Southern or 
Newbury Division.” 





Amendment proposed, 

In page 44, line 1, after the word ‘‘ The,” 
to insert the words ‘Southern or.”—(Mr. 
Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether, in 
regard to this Amendment, he thought 
the word “‘ Southern” was better than 
the word ‘‘ Mid?” 

Mr. RAIKES said, that was a ques- 
tion entirely for the consideration of 
geographers; but, judging from the 
map, he thought that in this case the 
most accurate designation was to de- 
scribe the division as ‘‘ Southern.” He 
had no objection, however, to call it 
“Mid,” or ‘‘ Western.” Perhaps the 
most convenient course for the right 
hon. Gentleman would be to accept it in 
the form in which the Amendment now 
stood upon the Paper; and if he sub- 
sequently thought proper to vary the 
description, the alteration might be 
made on the Report. 

Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
certainly could not call this the ‘‘Western 
Division,” because it did not contain the 
most westerly portion of the county. 
The most westerly portions were in the 
Northern Division. In order, however, 
to save time, he would accept the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 


Mr. RAIKES said, he had one more 
Amendment with regard to the Berk- 
shire Division—namely, in page 44, 
line 10, to describe the Wokingham 
Division as the ‘‘ Eastern or Woking- 
ham Division.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 44, line 10, after the word “ The,” 
to insert the words “Eastern or.’’—(Mr. 
Ratkes.) 


Mr. Creemer Clarke 
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Question, ‘“‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Fremanr xe, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
44, line 21, after ‘‘The,”’ insert ‘“‘ Northern 
or;” in line 27, after ‘‘The,” insert 
‘‘ Mid or;” and inline 35, after ‘‘ The,”’ 
insert ‘‘ Southern or.” 


Mr. RAIKES said, that the next 
Amendment he had to move was one 
which raised a rather peculiar question. 
It was not merely an Amendment in- 
tended to introduce the points of the 
compass, but to change absolutely the 
name which the Commissioners had as- 
signed to a particular division. The 
Commissioners had divided the county 
of Cambridge, to which this Amendment 
related, into three divisions, which they 
had named respectively the Wisbech 
Division, the Chesterton Division, and 
the Newmarket Division. Now, New- 
market was a place of some notoriety ; 
but Wisbech and Chesterton were hardly 
equally well known. The division 
which it was proposed to name after 
the town of Wisbech—he wished no 
disrespect to Wisbech, for he believed 
it wasa thriving anda rising town-—— 
contained a part of England which was 
famous in English history—namely, the 
Isle of Ely. ‘the boundaries of the divi- 
sion were not, it was true, absolutely 
coterminous with the Isle of Ely; but he 
believed there was an Amendment on the 
Paper intended to bring them into closer 
uniformity with that particular district. 
At all events, the more important part of 
North Cambridgeshire would be the Isle 
of Ely; and he had reason to believe, 
from what he had been able to gather 
in the county, that there was a very 
strong feeling in favour of retaining the 
name of the Isle of Ely. The Commis- 
sioners had decided to adopt the name 
of the Isle of Thanet as a designation 
of an electoral district; and he could 
not see why the Isle of Eiy, which con- 
tained rather more than the population 
required to form one of the new county 
constituencies, should not be entitled to 
retain that name. He did not speak as 
a Representative of Cambridgeshire, 
but as one who had considerable oppor- 
tunity of learning what was the feeling 
of the people in that county; and he 
was bound to say he had found a unani- 
mous feeling on the part of everybody 
connected with the county whom he had 
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seen in favour of the name of the Isle 
of Ely being given to this division of 
Cambridgeshire. He hoped the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
would be willing to accept the Amend- 
ment as it stood. He was obliged to 
the right hon. Baronet for the intima- 
tion of his willingness to accept the first 
part of the Amendment—namely, the 
words ‘‘ Northern or.” He would move 
the Amendment as it stood on the Paper, 
and hoped to hear from the right hon. 
Baronet that he was willing to alter the 
name of the Wisbech Division to the 
“Northern or Isle of Ely.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 43, 
line 4, after ‘‘ The,” leave out ‘“‘ Wis- 
bech’’ and insert ‘‘ Northern or Isle of 
Ely.” —(Mr. Ratkes-) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘ Wisbech ’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Srr OHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
perhaps the more convenient course 
would be for the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Raikes) to move the insertion of 
the words ‘‘ Northern or,” because by 
the Amendment, as it now stood, they 
were really raising two questions. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he would be happy 
to accept the suggestion of the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke), 
and withdraw the Amendment as it 
stood on the Paper, and confine himself 
to moving the insertion of the words 
‘* Northern or.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 45, 
line 4, after the word ‘‘ The,” to insert 
the words ‘Northern or.” —( Mr. 
Rarkes.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES said, he would now 
move, after the word ‘ or” to leave 
out the word ‘‘ Wisbech,” in order to 
insert the words ‘‘Isle of Ely.” He 
did not wish to delay the Committee in 
coming to a decision upon this question. 
It was quite true that the division, as 
proposed by the Commissioners, did not 
include the Palace or the Cathedral of 
the Bishops of Ely; but it did include 
the town of Ely. A very trifling recti- 
fication of frontier might enable the 
division to include also the heart of the 
City of Ely, in which case they would 
have the whole of the Isle of Ely in- 
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cluded within the limits of the new 
division. He did not intend to raise the 
question of the rectification of frontier ; 
it would be better spoken to by his hon. 
Friends the Members for the county. 
He could not help thinking, however, 
that it would be a great pity if they were 
to miss the opportunity, when they were 
making these new divisions, of giving 
to the Northern Division of Cambridge- 
shire, which consisted in so large a part 
of the Isle of Ely—which had its own 
jurisdiction and its own custos rotulorum ; 
and which was, tomany intents and pur- 
poses, a separate county—it was ex- 
tremely to be desired that this new 
division should have given to it a local 
name—a name which was familiar, 
historical, and respected. As he had 
previously said, he meant no disrespect 
to Wisbech; but Wisbech had not 
hitherto played the same part in the 
history of England as the Isle of Ely. 
He presumed the intention of the Go- 
vernment was to give some indication 
of something with which a Member 
could be associated; and he imagined 
that the Representative of the division 
would much prefer to be known as the 
Member for the Isle of Ely rather than 
as the Representative of the Wisbech 
Division of the county of Cambridge- 
shire. He therefore begged to move 
that ‘“‘Isle of Ely” be substituted for 
‘‘ Wisbech.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 45, 
line 4, to oll ae the word ‘‘ Wis- 
bech,” in order to insert the words 
“Tsle of Ely,”—( Mr. Raikes, )—instead 
thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
‘ Wisbech’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Sr CHARLES W. DILKE said, his 
own personal feeling at first was rather 
with the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Raikes) ; but he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
would put before the Committee the con- 
siderations which weighed very strongly 
with the Boundary Commissioners in this 
matter. He had had a conversation with 
one of the Commissioners, from which he 
was led to take their view—a view which 
was contrary to that of the right hon. 
Gentleman. As the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said, the City of Ely itself was 
not in the Wisbech Division, and there- 
fore the division could hardly be called 
by the name of the Isle of Ely without 
making an alteration of the boundaries— 
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a course which he thought the Committee 
would hardly like to take. Now, this 
was not a case which stood by itself. 
The right hon. Gentleman had spoken 
of the Commissioners having called one 
of the new constituencies the Isle of 
Thanet. In that division the whole of 
the Isle of Thanet was included; but 
this was a case of a very different kind. 
The Commissioners felt themselves 
forced, in order to effect an equalization 
of the population, to disregard the 
boundaries of the Isle of Ely. Now, he 
repeated that this was not a case which 
stood by itself. There were a great 
many cases of divisions of counties— 
statutory divisions of counties—which 
were sub-divided. There was the case 
of the Liberty of Peterborough—of the 
Liberty of Havering-atte-Bower in Es- 
sex—of the Liberty of Ripon—and of 
another Liberty in Yorkshire; and 
there were cases in Lincolnshire—and 
there were statutory divisions in the 
county of Sussex—all these were simi- 
lar cases to the Isle of Ely. The Com- 
missioners had thought that the dis- 
parity of population which would be 
created if the Isle of Ely were made 
one division would be greater than the 
intention of Parliament appeared to au- 
thorize. The Isle of Ely would be a 
division of between 63,000 and 64,000 
people ; and the other two divisions of 
the county would have an average popu- 
lation of 40,000. [Mr. Butwer: 44,000 
and 42,000.] He had worked out the 
figures which would result from the 
Amendment which appeared in the 
name of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Hicks), 
and the distribution would be as fol- 
lows:—The Isle of Ely. would have 
63,328 inhabitants, the Western Divi- 
sion would have 42,451 inhabitants, and 
the Eastern Division would have 38,937 
inhabitants — that being a very low 
population indeed for one division, as 
compared with the 63,328 for the Isle 
of Ely. Now, the local feeling upon 
this subject was by no means so unani- 
mous as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
seemed to imagine. At the local inquiry 
which was held by the Commissioners 
a very strong opinion was expressed in 
favour of the divisions as now proposed, 
and since that time the opinion had been 
re-expressed. That being the case, he 
did not like to accede to the wish of the 
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right hon. Gentleman. He thought that 
upon the whole they would do well to 
retain the divisions of the county as pro- 
posed by the Commissioners ; and if they 
retained the divisions they must retain 
also the names fixed upon by the Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. BULWER said, he differed from 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) in some respects with refer- 
ence to statistics. He made the popula- 
tion of the Isle of Ely 63,323; of the 
Western Division, 42,290; and of the 
Eastern Division, 44,600. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
thought the hon. and learned Member 
would find that his total for the whole 
county was wrong; his numbers were 
certainly not correct for the Isle of Ely, 
according to the last Census. 

Mr. BULWER said, that as to the 
action of the Boundary Commissioners, 
they, no doubt, felt that the population 
of the several divisions should be equa- 
lized as far as practicable. But the 
object of the Bill was not to introduce 
equal electoral districts. In the di- 
rections to the Commissioners it was 
laid down that each division should be 
laid out, if possible, according to its 
geographical position, and based on 
existing areas. The case of the Isle of 
Ely was unique—there was not another 
like it in the Kingdom. He had in- 
quired as to what took place before the 
Commissioners; and he was told that 
there had only been one person who 
raised any protest against the suggestion 
made on behalf of those who were in 
favour of the retention of the Isle of 
Ely as a separate division. He (Mr. 
Bulwer) had had an opportunity of 
ascertaining the views of those interested 
in the county; and he found there 
were a large proportion in favour 
of the retention of the Isle of Ely. 
There were others who were indifferent ; 
but he had not met a single person 
who had raised any objection to the 
proposal. As to the feeling of the 
other two divisions, the population 
within them was, so far as he could 
ascertain, in favour of the retention of 
the Isle of Ely as a separate division. 
The only thing that could be said of the 
division made by the Boundary Com- 
missioners was that it equalized the 

pulation, upon which the right hon. 
Saeenet had laid such great stress. Well, 
he (Mr. Bulwer) would not trouble the 
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Committee by going into the different 
divisions of the whole Kingdom ; but he 
would take, by way of illustration, the 
two adjoining counties. One, Bedford- 
shire, was to have two Members, and the 
population was 129,940 —that was, 
64,970 for each Member. That was a 
larger population than it was proposed 
to give to the Isle of Ely. The other, 
Huntingdonshire, was to have two 
Members for a population of 57,220, 
or one Member to each 28,610. There 
was no single division in Cambridgeshire, 
supposing the population of the Isle of 
Ely to be taken out, that would have a 
population anything like so low as 
28,610. With regard to the Isle of Ely, 
he had in his hand two Petitions that 
had been presented to the House, one 
from the magistrates, who he believed 
were unanimous on the subject, and 
the other—which had only reached him 
that afternoon— from the inhabitants 
of the Isle of Ely, with the approval of 
the Bishop and Canons, who were all in- 
terested in the retention of the City of Ely 
as a portion of the Isle of Ely. Without 
going very deeply into Parliamentary 
history, he might say that the Isle 
of Ely was, for all practical pur- 
poses, a distinct county. Ely was for- 
merly a county palatine. As was well 
known in history, it was the last strong- 
hold in the country that stood out 
against the invasion of William the 
Conqueror ; it had a special custos rotu- 
lorum in the person of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, who was appointed by the Crown ; 
it had a separate Commission of the 
Peace and a separate Quarter Sessions, 
and formerly a Chief Justice ; a separate 
county rate and separate Coroners; and 
Sheriffs were chosen alternately from 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and 
the Isle of Ely. Physically and geogra- 
phically, the Isle of Ely was distinct 
from the county of Cambridge. There 
were, no doubt, in the Committee hon. 
Members who had been to Newmarket 
and knew the distinction between New- 
market Heath and the Fen land of the 
Isle of Ely. And some might also un- 
derstand the feelings of the Bishop and 
clergy of Ely at the prospect of being 
added to Newmarket. But he would 
point out to the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) that the magis- 
trates of the county of Cambridge 
had no jurisdiction in the Isle of 
Ely, and that the magistrates in the 
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Isle of Ely had no jurisdiction in the 
county of Cambridge. What, then, 
would happen under the proposal of the 
Bill? They were going to divide the 
Isle of Ely into three portions. To 
take a simple practical question—who 
was to appoint the polling places in 
those portions of the Isle which were 
to form parts of the Newmarket and 
Chesterton Divisions? The magis- 
trates of the county of Cambridge 
would not be able to do it, because they 
had no jurisdiction in the Isle of Ely; 
and if the magistrates of the Isle were 
to do it, they would be acting in a 
matter which no longer concerned them. 
In addition to that, he might say 
that on many important questions 
there would be likely to be great 
diversity of opinion between these 
districts. Take the great question which 
was before the House in the last Par- 
liament—namely, the drainage ques- 
tion. That which was to the interest 
of those residing in the uplands, or 
the Newmarket Division, was diametri- 
cally opposed to that which was to the 
interest of the inhabitants.of the Isle of 
Ely or the Fen country. He thought, 
therefore, there was a very good case 
to be made out why “the Isle of Ely” 
should be retained a sa complete divi- 
sion by itself; and he hoped that, as 
the right hon. Baronet had stated that, 
primd facie, he was inclined to agree to 
the Amendment, the proposal would 
not be rejected. He (Mr. Bulwer), in 
this matter, was speaking against his 
own personal interest—because a great 
addition would be made to the new con- 
stituency which he aspired to represent, 
and he need not point out to the Com- 
mittee what that would entail. 

Mr. HICKS said, he wished to say a 
word or two upon the Amendment really 
before the Committee, the attention of 
hon. Members having been lately di- 
rected to that which was practically the 
second Amendment, which was of a dif- 
ferent character. The question was 
simply as to a name, and he would sub- 
mit that as the division or district 
named in the Bill was entirely the Isle 
of Ely, and as he knew, from his own 
communication with the inhabitants of 
the place, that they wished that name 
to be kept up, he thought there should 
be no difficulty whatever in accepting 
the Amendment of his right hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
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bridge (Mr. Raikes) to leave out the 
name ‘‘ Wisbech” in favour of ‘the 
Isle of Ely.” The acceptance of that 
Amendment would not, he thought, in 
any way prejudice an Amendment of a 
very different character which stood on 
the Paper in his (Mr. Hicks’s) own 
name. If the right hon. Baronet in 
charge of the Bill (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
would accept the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Cambridge, he (Mr. 
Hicks) could assure him that he would 
not look upon it as in any way 
strengthening his position. He certainly 
thought that, taking into consideration 
the historical value of the name “the 
Isle of Ely,” it would be merely an act 
of grace on the part of the Committee 
to retain it as the name of a division. 
Mr. WARTON said, he thought that 
even the right hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) must be very 
much impressed by the number of rea- 
sons—solid and substantial reasons—ad- 
duced by the hon. and learned Member 
for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Bulwer) in 
support of the retention of the old name 
of ‘‘ the Isle of Ely.” He(Mr. Warton) 
was not going to repeat those argu- 
ments, because he was sure they could 
not be better expressed than they had 
already been by the hon. and learned 
Member ; but he wished to call the at- 
tention of the right hon. Baronet to what 
appeared to him to be an inconsistency, 
if he might say so, on his part in fight- 
ing as he had done a short time ago— 
though, at last, he gracefully gave way 
—for the retention in the county of Bed- 
ford of such a name as Biggleswade. 
The attention of the Committee should 
be drawn to the fact that the Biggles- 
wade area did not represent more than 
a fourth part of the county division, and 
yet it was proposed that that place 
should give its name to the division. 
Wisbech would really be composed for 
the greater part of the Isle of Ely; 
therefore, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man had fought for the retention of the 
name of Biggleswade, it was straining 
at a gnat and swallowing the camel. 
Mr. PELL said, that a great many 
reasons had been advanced by his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Bulwer) for 
making this change in the name of the 
division ; but, amongst other reasons, 
there was one which the hon. and 
learned Member omitted to mention— 
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namely, that the Isle of Ely had been 
represented in Parliament in 1654, when 
it sent two Members to that House as a 
separate county division. He did not 
know whether that would have any 
weight in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke’s) mind; but he 
thought it ought tohave. Beyond that, 
there had been arguments advanced by 
Members of the county which were very 
substantial ones. He himself had some 
knowledge of the district, and was aware 
of the fact that there was a very strong 
feeling—not a political one, but, never- 
theless, a strong feeling—in favour of 
making the Isle of Ely a distinct elec- 
toral division. He was quite aware of 
the difficulty of acceding to that request 
from the point of view of numbers ; but 
he believed that the statistics that had 
been laid before the Committee had 
been over-stated. What would consti- 
tute the new Isle of Ely? He had 
worked the figures out very carefully ; 
and, supposing the Amendment were 
accepted, the result he had arrived at 
was that there would be 62,540 in the 
Isle of Ely, whilst one division of the 
county would have 43,222, and the other 
39,900, or not above 3,000 one way or 
the other. The character of that part 
of the county was so marked that he had 
thought this proposal would have had 
more influence than it seemed to have 
had on the mind of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of the Bill. The limits 
of it were extremely well defined, both 
by the river and other boundaries ; 
whereas the district of Newmarket was 
extremely irregular, taking in three 
parishes of Ely, and running up into a 
point. The proposal of the Boundary 
Commissioners and of the Government 
really had regard to population alone. 
He was satisfied that that proposal had 
been made in ignorance of the real state 
of things that existed in the district in 
question ; and he hoped, therefore, that 
having heard the arguments, the right 
hon. Gentleman would reconsider his 
decision upon the point. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he felt bound to point out to his hon. 
Friends that there was another prin- 
ciple to sustain in the discussion of these 
matters—one which he thought they 
ought to pay great attention to. The 
question was not only as to the position 
of the county of Cambridge, but as to 
how far they were to maintain or depart 
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from the decision of the Boundary Com- 
missioners. That, he must represent to 
his hon. Friends, was a very important 
point. The whole of their scheme rested 
very much upon this—that having es- 
tablished the principles upon which the 
divisions were to be made, it was neces- 
sary to leave the mode in which the di- 
visions were to be fixed to the gentlemen, 
appointed from their known capacity 
and impartiality, to go down into the 
localities as Commissioners, and devise 
a proper scheme of distribution. So far 
as the evidence before the Committee 
went it showed that these gentlemen had 
in all cases exhibited great fairness and 
anxiety to arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion. Of course, they might have 
been wrong in certain cases. There 
might be cases in which it was desirable 
that they should reconsider their de- 
cision; but he thought the Committee 
ought to be very slow indeed to make 
alterations, and to have a very strong 
case before they departed from the de- 
cision at which the Commissioners had 
arrived. If they once let go that strong- 
hold, if they once went back upon that 
arrangement, they might find themselves 
in a very awkward position in regard to 
other cases that might be brought before 
them in the future. As a matter of 
name, they would, of course, all regret 
very much that so famous a name as 
the Isle of Ely should be passed over, 
and it might be well worthy of con- 
deration whether that name might not 
be retained without altering the boun- 
daries of the division as fixed by the 
Commissioners. He would ask the 
Committee, in the first instance, to de- 
cide the question of the boundary. On 
the whole, he thought it would be better 
for the Amendment to be withdrawn for 
the present, and leave the question of 
the name of the new division to be settled 
on Report. 

Mr. HICKS said, the Amendment 
before the Committee was simply as to the 
question of name, and the few remarks 
he had ventured to trouble the Commit- 
tee with had been confined entirely to 
that question. It was perfectly distinct 
from the other matter, and if it were the 
pleasure of the Committee and of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Raikes) that 
the proposal should be withdrawn for a 
time, and the other Amendment stand- 
ing in his (Mr. Hicks’) name proceeded 
with, he should be prepared to bring 
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forward the more serious Amendment 
which he bad placed on the Paper. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
with regard to the name he must point out 
to the Committee that a very serious diffi- 
culty would arise. As the Commissioners 
had divided the county, the city of Ely, 
which was the most ancient part of the 
division of the Isle of Ely, would not be 
in the district which would take the 
name of the Isle. Therefore, there could 
not be very much force in the argument 
as to the name. 

Mr. RAIKES said, there seemed to 
be some misapprehension as to the 
Amendment which was really before 
them. As had been pointed out, the 
Amendment had nothing to do with 
boundaries except incidentally; it had 
entirely to do with the question of 
the name. He felt, however, there 
was some inconvenience in discuss- 
ing the question of name before they 
had decided the question of boun- 
dary; and he, therefore, thought it 
would be a more convenient course if 
the Committee would allow him to with- 
draw the Amendment, and go enable 
the question of boundaries to be taken 
up. If that question should be settled 
so as to create a district more clearly 
coinciding with the ancient boundaries 
of the Isle of Ely, the question of name 
could be brought on at a more convenient 
time. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HICKS said, he now begged to 
move the Amendment which stood in 
his name. As the Bill was drawn, cer- 
tain parts of the Isle of Ely were taken 
away and added to the Western Division, 
and other parts were taken away and 
added to the Newmarket Division. The 
Amendment he proposed was simply to 
retain these places in the Isle of Ely, 
and constitute the Isle an independent 
division of the county. There were one 
or two misprints in the Amendment, 
but he thought they would be easily 
corrected. The Isle of Ely had been an 
independent district for centuries, and 
it had great historical associations con- 
nected with it, and it was not right, at 
the mere caprice of three Commissioners, 
that it should be cut into pieces. Surely, 
the Committee was free to entertain a 
question of this kind, affecting, as it did, 
the feelings of a large number of elec- 
tors, without being tiedwithin the four 
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corners of a rule of proportion. At an 
earlier part of the Sitting,he (Mr. Hicks) 
had had the honour to present a Peti- 
tion from Ely, praying that the division 
might be kept as adistinctone. Ashad 
been remarked by his hon. and learned 
Colleague (Mr. Bulwer), the Isle of Ely 
had for centuries had an independent 
jurisdiction. It had not only had a 
separate custos rotulorum and magistrates, 
but even a Judge of its own. Prisoners 
of the Isle of Ely were tried by the 
Chief Justice of the Isle of Ely, and not 
by the ordinary Judges. That had con- 
tinued until the year 1836; but to this 
day the place retained its own magis- 
trates and coroner. It was, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a distinct county ; 
and, to a very great extent, its interests 
were different to those of the rest of 
Cambridge. It was true that there were 
parts of the county which were under 
different drainage rates. He trusted 
the Committee would consider this mat- 
ter seriously, and would not, for the 
simple object of making the numbers of 
the inhabitants in the three districts as 
equal as possible, go counter to the feel- 
ings of the mass of the population. Al- 
lusion had been made to the operations of 
the Commissioners generally, and to the 
satisfaction which their work had given, 
not only in this district, but all over 
Cambridgeshire. Well, there was no 
objection to the decision of the Commis- 
sioners on any political ground whatever. 
If the county was to be divided in regard 
to population, he did not know a better 
way of effecting the object; but the 
question was whether it should be di- 
vided accordig to population, seeing that 
in order to do that it would involve the 
sacrifices that had been described. The 
Prime Minister had spoken of the unity 
of municipal life. Surely, the right hon. 
Baronet would also respect the unity of 
county life; and he trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman would be able to 
accede to the reasonable prayer of the 
inhabitants of the whole of the Isle of 


Ely. 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 45, line 8, at end, to insert the words 
‘and the parishes of Granby Fen, Hadden- 
ham, Mepal, Stretham, Sutton, Wentworth, 
Wilburton, Wileham, Wilchford, Ely College, 
Ely Holy Trinity, and Ely Saint Mary.”’— 
(Mr. Hicks.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had nothing to add to what he had said 
before in regard to the argument which 
had been placed before the Committee 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition. He had then very 
frankly admitted to the Committee that 
if he had had to divide the county he 
might not, perhaps, have adopted the 
same plan. But the Boundary Com- 
missioners had the question brought 
before them in various memorials, and 
they came to the conclusion that the 
proposal was not one which they could 
accept. In this, as in other cases, he 
felt bound to adhere to the decision of 
the Commissioners. He himself was 
quite willing, at the reeommendation of 
the Boundary Commissioners, to intro- 
duce changes where they were generally 
assented to; but he knew that the 
change, in this instance, did not receive 
general assent in the county of Cam- 
bridge. Although the majority were in 
favour of the alteration proposed in the 
Amendment moved by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Hicks), there was a large minority 
who did not take that view ; and, that 
being so, he felt bound to adhere to the 
decision of the Commissioners. An- 
other objection to the Amendment was 
that the population of the Isle of Ely, 
by itself, was about 63,000, which would 
be above the limit settled by the Com- 
missioners; and the population of the 
division, as it was set forth in the Bill, 
was only 40,000. There was, conse- 
quently, a very great disparity in the 
figures. 

Mr. BULWER said, he did not think 
the right hon. Baronet would find a 
single case, throughout the whole of the 
United Kingdom, which was on all 
fours with that of the Isle of Ely; and 
as to the great disproportion in the 
population pointed out by the right hon. 
Gentleman, there was a greater dis- 

arity in the case of the divisions in 

edfordshire, where the population of 
one of the divisions was much larger 
than that of the Isle of Ely, if the pro- 
posal of his hon. Friend (Mr. Hicks) 
were accepted. He had heard no answer 
to one difficulty which had been raised, 
and which he considered to be a very 
serious one—namely, that all the ar- 
rangements for elections must be carried 
out by the county authorities and magis- 
trates in Quarter Sessions; and the 
magistrates of the county of Cambridge 


























had no jurisdiction in the Isle of Ely 
any more than those of the Isle of Ely 
had in Cambridgshire. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE remarked 
that the Bill would not increase that 
difficulty. 

Mr. BULWER said, that it would 
increase it, because the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must be aware that the register 
of voters for the Isle of Ely, although 
each elector voted at present for the 
three Members for Cambridgeshire, was 
a distinct register, compiled by a dif- 
ferent set of officers, and sanctioned by 
a different tribunal—the magistrates of 
the Isle of Ely sanctioned one list of 
voters, and the magistrates of the county 
of Cambridge another. There would, 
therefore, be a confusion of jurisdiction, 
which he did not think they would be 
able to get over without the passing of 
a special clause. He was quite ready 
to admit that if the object was simply 
to treat the Isle of Ely and the county 
of Cambridge as one county, the num- 
bers and proportion of the divisions pro- 
posed by the Bill would be perfectly 
fair. He would, however, call the at- 
tention of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) to the fact that although this 
was to be one of the considerations, it 
was, nevertheless, subject to this import- 
ant rule—that the division was to be as 
compact as possible, and based upon 
well-known areas, such as Petty Ses- 
sional Divisions, Poor Law Unions, and 
cme 8 In some instances it had 

een found necessary to extend a boun- 
dary ; but it was laid down as essential 
that the additional boundary should 
never be allowed to intersect a parish. 
In this case, as a matter of fact, they 
were not intersecting a parish, but were 
destroying a county; and all the tradi- 
tions of public life which had hitherto 
prevailed in the Isle of Ely would be 
blotted out. Under these circumstances, 
he hoped the Government would still 
be able to see their way to accede to the 
proposal contained in the Amendment. 

Mr. PELL said, he wished to point 
out another matter which he thought 
the right hon. Baronet ought to consider 
in reference to the question of popu- 
lation. The parishes which had been 
quoted in the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Hicks), 
Wilchford, &c., were declining in avery 
remarkable manner. Upon looking at 
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the Census Returns of 1881,-+he found 
that not only had the population of these 
particular parishes declined, but that 
there had been a decrease of nearly 
1,000 in the population of the Isle of 
Ely between 1880 and 1881. If the 
decrease was to go on at the same rate 
for the next 15 years or more, the num- 
ber would be reduced to that which the 
Boundary Commissioners appeared to 
think it was desirable to fix as the limit. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 26; 
Noes 96: Majority 70.—(Div. List, 
No. 96.) 


Mr. RAIKES said, the next Amend= 
ment stood upon the Paper in his name, 
and it was a proposal, in line 9, page 
45, to leave out the word ‘‘ Chesterton,” 
in order that the division might simply 
be described as the ‘‘ Western”? Divi- 
sion of the county of Cambridge. But 
after what had already passed, he 
thought he would best consult the views 
of the Committee if he ventured to 
move the Amendment in the same terms 
as previous Amendments. He would 
thereforeretain the word ‘‘ Chesterton,” 
and insert the words ‘‘ Western or,” 
which would describe the division as the 
‘« Western or Chesterton Division.”’ 


Amendment proposed, in page 45» 
line 9, after the word ‘‘ The,” insert 
‘* Western or.””—(Mr. Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had no objection to the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 


Mr. RAIKES said, his concluding 
Amendment with regard to the county 
of Cambridge was in the same way to 
retain the word ‘‘ Newmarket,’’ and to 
insert the words ‘Eastern or,” by 
which means the division would become 
‘the Eastern or Newmarket Division.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 45, 
line 15, after the word ‘‘ The,” insert 
‘‘ Kastern or.”’—(Jfr. Raikes.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to; words 
inserled accordingly. 

Mr. BULWER said, he wished to 
call the attention of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet in charge of the Bill to the fact 
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that the parish of Thetford, with a popu- 
lation of 242, was altogether omitted 
from any of the divisions. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE intimated 
that if the hon. and learned Member 
would put him in possession of the 
facts, he would refer them to the drafts- 
man of the Bill. 

Mr. RAIKES said, the Committee 
had now arrived at the county of Car- 
marthen, in regard to which he had 
proposed to amend Division No. 1, by 
omitting ‘‘Llandeilo,”’ and describing the 
division as the ‘‘ Eastern Division.” 
Perhaps it might be found convenient, 
in the case of Welsh divisions which 
did not contain any considerable town 
which was not already included in a 
group of boroughs, to have simply the 
points of the compass attached to them 
in order to distinguish one division from 
another; but following the same rule 
which had been adopted in the case of 
the English counties, he proposed to re- 
tain the word ‘ Llandeilo,” and to pre- 
fix to it the words ‘‘ Eastern or,’’ which 
would describe it as the ‘‘ Eastern or 
Llandeilo” division. 


Amendment proposed, in page 45, 
line 22, after ‘‘The,” insert ‘‘ Eastern 
or.” —( Mr. Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. WARTON said, he was sorry to 
hear the decision which his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Raikes) had arrived at, be- 
cause it seemed to him (Mr. Warton) 
to have too much the appearance of 
postponing a good many of these ques- 
tions to the Report. When the Report 
was brought on, it would be found that 
there were many important questions to 
attend to; the Government would be 
anxious to push on with the Bill, and 
everything would be hurriedly disposed 
of in order to arrive at other important 
matters which had nothing to do with 
redistribution at all. He was therefore 
sorry that, in the case of the Welsh 
counties, his right hon. Friend proposed 
to give an alternative name, and had 
not moved at once to strike out all the 
local names. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he quite felt the 
force of what his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Warton) said; but he did 
not think it was a matter of sufficient 
importance to sacrifice the time of the 
Committee in discussing it. 


Mr. Bulwer 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
was acting wisely in taking this course. 
In the case of Llandeilo, it was some- 
thing more than a small village. It had 
the rank of a county town, and was, in 
addition, a large Poor Law Union and 
a Petty Sessional Division. 

Mr. WARTON said, that in regard 
to the argument which had just been 
made use of by the right hon. Baronet, 
it was quite true that Llandeilo was 
part of a Petty Sessional division; but 
there was only one part of that division 
in this county. Llandovery also con- 
stituted part of the St. Clears Divi- 
sion, and the only Petty Sessional 
division which appeared to be com- 
pletely within this division was that of 
Llanelly, which the hon. Member for 
Carmarthen (Sir John Jenkins) pro- 

osed, in an Amendment to be moved 
ater on, to substitute for that of Llan- 
deilo. He could not help thinking that 
the Committee were asked to shirk the 
matter altogether; and he would like to 
know from the Chairman, whether, as 
a question of Order, if the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman were 
adopted, and the words ‘‘ Eastern or” 
were inserted, the Committee would be 
bound by the word “or,” or whether 
it would be competent for him (Mr. 
Warton) to move the emission of the 
words ‘or Llandeilo?” 

Toe CHAIRMAN: If the Commit- 
tee decide to insert the words ‘‘ Eastern 
or’? in the Schedule, it would not be 
competent for the hon. and learned 
Member to move the omission of the 
word ‘‘or” for the purpose of moving 
another Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 


Mr. RAIKES moved, in the 2nd divi- 
sion of the county of Carmarthen, an 
Amendment to alter the name of the 
St. Clears Division to ‘‘the Western or 
St. Clears Division.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 45, line 
29, after ‘‘ The,” insert ‘‘ Western or.” — 
(Mr. Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GREGORY hoped the Govern- 
ment would consider the full effect of 
all these alternative names. By insert- 
ing the words ‘‘ Western or,”’ or some 
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other name, they must materially affect 
the register. Every voter would have 
to be registered in this instance in an 
alternative way—namely, for ‘the 
Western” or ‘“ the St. Clears Division.” 
Sir CHARLES W. DILKE remarked 
that his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Gre- 
gory) had now made precisely the same 
speech which he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
had made at the beginning of the even- 
ing. He found, however, that the sense 
of the Committee was against him, and 
therefore he had accepted the position. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 


Mr. JONES-PARRY moved, as an 
Amendment, to change the name of the 
Eivion Division of Carnarvonshire to 
that of ‘‘South Carnarvonshire.” The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Cambridge(Mr. Raikes) 
appeared to have placed a similar 
Amendment upon the Paper; but each 
had acted without the knowledge of the 
other. His proposal was, in page 46, 
line 4, to leave out ‘‘Eivion,” and in- 
sert ‘‘South Carnarvonshire;” and if 
that Amendment were accepted, he 
proposed, in line 11, to omit ‘* Arvon,” 
and substitute ‘‘ North Carnarvonshire.” 
The reason why he desired to make this 
alteration was simply that tkese two 
names—Livion and Arvon—were mis- 
leading, and really did not geographi- 
cally represent the districts which from 
time immemorial had been called so in 
the county of Carnarvon. On the con- 
trary, Eivion would include another dis- 
trict larger than itself, called Lleyn, and 
more than one-half of the northern dis- 
trict which it was proposed to call 
‘“* Arvon”’ had nothing to do with Arvon. 
He might add that when the Boundary 
Commissioner, Major Tulloch, held a 
local inquiry at Carnarvon, a number of 
representatives of all shades of politics, 
and from all all parts of the county, north 
and south, attended, and a wish was 
unanimously expressed that the two 
divisions should be called North and 
South Carnarvonshire. The Commis- 
sioner said that, according to his in- 
structions, he was not able to give effect 
to that wish, but that he would make a 
note of it. The two names proposed 
to be given by the Bill were not only 
misleading, but clumsy names ; and, 
although they might sound somewhat 
singular and romantic, they were not 
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easily pronounceable by strangers. He 
srieted that the right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill would accede to 
the wishes of the inhabitants, who had 
unanimously expressed their feeling 
through the delegates they had sent to 
the Carnarvon meeting, to which feeling 
Major Tulloch, the Commissioner, saw 
no. objection whatever. The Commis- 
sioner simply said that he was bound by 
his Instructions to accept nothing except 
territorial designations. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 46, line 4, to leave out the word 
“‘Eivion,” in order to insert the words “ South 
Carnarvonshire,”—(Mr. Jones-Parry,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘ Eivion’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had no objection to the alternative names 
being given to the divisions of Carnar- 
vonshire. 

Mr. JONES-PARRY said, he was 
willing to accept the alternative names. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he did not think there was a greater in- 
stance in the Bill of the absurdity of 
the names given to divisions. These 
names Eivion, and Arvon, did not cor- 
rectly represent the districts they pur- 
ported to represent. They had only an 
archeological significance, and conveyed 
no idea to the minds of anybody out of 
Wales. He should have thought that 
the Committee would have seen their 
way to accept the Amendment outright. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not wish to adhere to the proposal in 
the Bill too hardly. If the Committee 
generally, and the local Members in 
particular, were agreed upon the ad- 
visibility of the Amendment, he would 
raise no objection. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
substituted accordingly. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rarxgs, the fol- 
lowing Amendment made :—In page 46, 
line 11, after ‘‘The,” leave out “ Arvon,” 
and insert ‘‘ Northern.” 


Mr. WARTON said, that before they 
came to the county of Cheshire, he 
begged to move an Amendment in line 
14 of page 46. The Amendment was 
one exactly similar to that which the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) accepted in the case of the county 
of Bedford, for it had reference to cer-_ 
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tain parishes and sessional divisions. 
He desired to leave out the word 
‘‘ parishes,”’ and insert ‘‘ sessional divi- 
sions of Carnarvon.” 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would suggest that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Warton) should bring 
up his Amendment on Report. Before 
accepting it, he would like to look into 
it. By accepting Amendments hastily, 
mistakes were sometimes introduced. 

Mr. WARTON said, that a similar 
Amendment, having reference to Bed- 
fordshire, had been accepted. No great 
exercise of mind was required to con- 
ceive the importance of the point raised 
by the Amendment. As the Amend- 
ment had been accepted in the case of 
county of Bedford, there was no reason 
why it should not be accepted here. 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) would find that in the case of 
Bedfordshire he (Mr. Warton) proposed 
to insert the words ‘‘sessional division 
of Ampthill.” 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE thought 
the hon. and learned Member was right. 

Mr. WARTON: I am right. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
fancied the hon. and learned Member 
was right. One, of course, got rather 
confused with the many Amendments 
which were proposed. |Mr. Warton: 
No, no!] He did not mean that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman got con- 
fused, but that he (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) sometimes did. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not mind, he 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) would prefer tu 
have it put down for the Report, so 
that he might consider the matter care- 
fully. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was willing 
to attend to the suggestion of the right 
hon. Baronet. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that they now 
came to the consideration of the Bill as 
it related to the county of Cheshire, and 
the first Amendment he had now to 
propose was to change the name of one 
of the eight divisions into which Cheshire 
was divided. He had tried very hard 
to divide Cheshire according to the 
points of the compass, but he confessed 
he had failed to do so. He could not 
find a satisfactory redistribution of 
Cheshire, according to the Commis- 
sioners’ scheme, in accordance with the 
poise of the compass; and, therefore, 

e had not proposed the adoption of 


Mr. Warton 
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any of the points of the compass with 
regard to any of the divisions of that 
county. But, as he happened to know 
something of the county, and something 
of the particular district to which his 
Amendment referred, he ventured to 
put his proposition upon the Paper. 
The county of Cheshire bad, as hon. 
Members generally might be aware, a 
speciality in the shape of salt manufac- 
ture. The River Weaver was the main 
artery of the county by which the salt 
trade was carried on, and which con- 
veyed the manufactured salt down to 
the Mersey, and so abroad. The divi- 
sion contained two towns of secondary 
importance — namely, Northwich and 
Runcorn. Northwich was a manufac- 
turing centre, and Runcorn was a port. 
There was a certain amount of jealousy 
between the two towns. In asmall way, 
they were like Manchester and Liver- 
pool, and had their grievances against 
each other, and it was almost impossible 
to put forward either of them as the head 
of the district without causing consider- 
able heartburning. It appeared to him 
that by giving to the district the 
name of Weaver, they would be giving 
to it the name of that which was the 
main highway of its commerce, and they 
would be following the example of the 
great county of Kent, in which there 
was a Medway Division, named after 
the River Medway. If this division were 
named Northwich, there would be a cer- 
tain risk of confounding it with Norwich. 
He could not help thinking that the 
name of Weaver was certainly a better 
name for the district than the name 
which was proposed by the Commis- 
sioners; but he was quite content to 
leave the matter in the hands of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke), who, he thought, was quite able 
to appreciate the consideration which he 
(Mr. Raikes) had ventured to put for- 
ward. He begged to move the Amend- 
ment which stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 47, line 
10, after “The,” leave out the word 
‘‘Northwich,” and insert the word 
“Weaver.” —( Mr. Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘Northwich’ stand part of the Sche- 
dule.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
feared he could not agree to the sugges- 
tion the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
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Raikes) had made. If the right hon. 
Gentleman left the matter to him, as he 
very kindly suggested, he would feel 
himself obliged to return a negative 
answer. The Commissioners were of 
opinion that the adoption of the name 
Weaver would be unpopular in the dis- 
trict. The town of Northwich was the 
centre of the salt industry, and there 
appeared to be a pretty general fecling 
in the division that the name of the 
central town should be given to the 
division. The town of Northwich had 
between 12,000 and 13,000 inhabi- 
tants, so it was itself a considerable 
lace. 

Mr. RAIKES: Runcorn has far more 
inhabitants. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
Runcorn, no doubt, was the port of the 
salt industry. The understanding ar- 
rived at, at the local inquiry, was de- 
cidedly in favour of Northwich, and 
there was a sort of general feeling in 
favour of that name. He had every 
reason to suppose that the proposed 
change would be generally unpopular. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that after what 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) had said, he begged to ask leave 
to withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. H. TOLLEMACHE said, that 
perhaps he knew a great deal more 
about the neighbourhood covered by the 
Amendment than either of the right hon. 
Gentlemen who had just spoken. The 
adoption of the Amendment would be 
extremely unpopular. He had communi- 
cated with the Chairmen of the Local 
Boards of the three principal towns— 
Northwich, Winsford, and Middlewich 
—and they all told him that the pro- 
posed Amendment would be most objec- 
tionable and very unpopular indeed. 
Besides, the River Weaver ran through 
no less than three districts in Cheshire ; 
therefore, they might as well call the 
Eddisbury district, which he hoped to 
have the honour of contesting at the 
next General Election, the Weaver 
Division. He thought it necessary also 
to point out that the town of Run- 
corn had nothing whatever to do with 
the shipping of salt. Runcorn—unless 
the scheme with which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Raikes) was connected 
—namely, the Runcorne Brine scheme, 
succeeded—would have nothing what- 
ever in the future to do with the salt 
trade of the district. 





Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
that perhaps he knew as much of 
Northwich as anybody in the House, for 
he had lived close ,to it for a very long 
time. He entirely agreed with what 
had fallen from his hon. Friend the 
Member for West Cheshire (Mr. H. 
Tollemache), and he wondered that his 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes), 
who had taken so much pains about this 
Bill, did not use the really only strong 
argument he could have said in favour 
of his Amendment—namely, that the 
town of Northwich was so rapidly sink- 
ing, owing to the salt manufacture carried 
on, that it would very shortly altogether 
disappear. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he had now 
to move the first of a series of Amend- 
ments, intended to apply the principle 
introduced by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Raikes), to the county of 
Cornwall. He (Mr. Courtney) thought 
that the names he had to propose for 
the new divisions of Cornwall were suit- 
able, and that they would commend 
themselves to the Committee at large. 
He thought, also, that they would be 
found to be supported by the Repre- 
sentatives of Cornwall in the House. 
His first Amendment was to insert, on 
page 48, line 17, after the word “ The,” 
‘‘ Western or,” so that the line would 
then read ‘‘The Western or St. Ives 
Division.” Perhaps he might be al- 
lowed to mention the names he proposed 
to give to the other divisions of the 
county, in order that the Committee 
might see the scheme as a whole. He 
proposed to call No. 2 Division, on 
line 21, ‘‘The North-Western or Cam- 
borne Division.” That division ran along 
the coast of Cornwall, and was quite 
correctly described as the North-Western 
Division. No. 3 Division, on line 25, 
he proposed to call “‘the Southern or 
Truro Division.”” That division included 
the Lizard and the more southerly 
part of the county. Then, he proposed 
to call No. 4 Division, on line 33, 
‘the Mid or St. Austell Division.”’ That 
division ran right across the county, 
and divided it nearly in half. The 
5th Division, on line 37, he proposed to 
call ‘‘the South-Eastern or Bodmin Di- 
vision.” That division was correctly de- 
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scribed as regarded the points of the 
compass. And the 6th Division he pro- 
posed to call ‘the North-Eastern or 
Launceston Division’ — a description 
which was perfectly correct. The altera- 
tions commended themselves to the 
minds of the Members for the county, 
and he thought they were acceptable to 
the people of the county generally. He 
apprehended there would be no diffi- 
culty in the acceptance of them, and he 
therefore begged to move to insert, on 
line 17, after ‘‘The,”’ ‘‘ Western or.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 48, 
line 17, after “The,” to insert the words 
‘¢ Western or.” —( Mr. Courtney.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Strr CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had no objection to the first Amend- 
ment, though he could conceive some 
objection to the second and third Amend- 
ments. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, that, as a 
matter of Order, he desired to point out 
that his hon. Friend (Mr. Borlase) pro- 
posed to make a considerable alteration 
in the No. 2 Division of the county of 
Cornwall, and the hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to describe the division as the 
Helston Division. Perhaps it would be 
well that his hon. Friend should propose 
to insert the word ‘“ Helston,’ so that 
the whole question might be raised. 

Mr. BORLASE said, he would pro- 
pose to substitute the word ‘‘ Helston” 
for ‘‘Camborne.”” Perhaps it was well, 
however, that the position of matters 
should be made clear. He understood 
that, in moving that the word ‘“‘ Helston” 
be there inserted, he was only following 
out what it would be necessary to do in 
order that his hon. Friend’s (Mr. Court- 
ney’s) Amendment might be taken. His 
(Mr. Borlase’s) Amendment was of an 
altogether different kind to that they 
had just adopted. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he understood 
the hon. Gentleman was about to move 
that the word ‘‘ Helston” be inserted 
instead of ‘‘ Camborne.” 

Mr. COURTNEY asked if he might 
be allowed to explain the position of 
matters? His hon. Friend (Mr. Borlase) 
proposed to alter No. 2 Division, by call- 


ing it the Helston Division, instead of | 


Mr, Courtney 
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proposed to make some subsequent 
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change in the division. He (Mr. Court- 
ney) proposed to alter No. 2 Division, by 
inserting, after the word ‘‘the,”’ ‘“* North- 
Western or.’’? Of course, if ‘‘ North- 
Western or’’ be inserted, the Amend- 
ment would not agree with the alteration 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Borlase) proposed 
to make. It would, therefore, be most 
convenient, as a mere technical form, 
that his hon. Friend should move to 
insert ‘‘ Helston” simply. If that word 
be rejected, he (Mr. Courtney) would 
then be able to move his Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Will the hon. 
Member adopt the suggestion ? 

Mr. BORLASE said, that the Amend- 
ment which he had the honour to move 
was, as he had just stated, different in 
character from the ones they had just 
been considering. It was one which 
affected the county as a whole, and 
that more than inaname. He wished 
at once to state what the effect of the 
Amendment would be. Its effect would 
be, not to define any new boundaries, 
but simply to return to those boundaries 
which were represented by the original 
scheme of the Commissioners. Now, 
the reasons for doing that were three. 
The first one was, ‘‘ because ””—to quote 
the words of the Instructions to the Com- 
missioners — ‘‘the alteration produced 
in one of the two districts” —namely, 
the Helston and Truro one—“ grave in- 
convenience, and involved boundaries of 
a very irregular and objectionable kind.” 
The second reason was, that the notion 
of forming a so-called mining consti- 
tuency, whose Member should be the 
Representative of mining in the whole 
of Cornwall and Devon, would be in 
distinct opposition to the best interests of 
that industry, and would be contrary also 
to the wishes of the mining population 
both within and without the proposed 
district. The third reason was, that the 
evidence produced before the Commis- 
sioners at Bodmin was unauthorized by 
those who were most deeply interested 
in the subject, and was in itself inade- 
quste. Now, in the first place, he would 
consider the matter from a geographical 
point of view. Cornwall was a county 
which, considered as a geographical 
whole, presented a very striking con- 
trast to its inhabitants in the rugged- 
ness of its exterior and physical charac- 
teristics. So extremely irregular was the 
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natural outline of the county of Corn- 
wall, that it was to be supposed that the 
Commissioners, when they came to deal 
with any artificial system of internal 
boundaries, would have endeavoured to 
make those boundaries as regular, as 
simple, and as comprehensive as they 
could possibly be. The original scheme 
which was submitted by the Commis- 
sioners was as regular, simple, and com- 
prehensive as it could possibly be ; but it 
was altered after evidence had been taken 
before one of the Commissioners, Mr. 
Pelham, who sat at Bodmin. Now, he 
(Mr. Borlase) was afraid that, for a 
moment, he must weary the Committee 
by saying something about what the 
size of these respective districts was, in 
order to contrast the old scheme with 
the one which had now been proposed. 
The size of the proposed Helston Dis- 
trict, in the original scheme, by which 
the town of Camborne was joined to the 
town of Helston, was 15 miles from east to 
west, and 23 miles from north to south. 
The size of the Truro Division, in the 
same scheme, would be 15 miles from 
east to west, and 14 miles from north 
to south. Now, the towns, as grouped 
under it, were completely accessible by 
railway. Redruth and Truro were al- 
ready joined by railway, and, as his hon. 
Friend the Member for Helston (Mr. St. 
Aubyn) knew very well, there was already 
a scheme, which had progressed some 
way, and which, no doubt, would be 
carried out, for connecting by rail the 
towns of Helston and Camborne. Red- 
ruth and Truro were eminently fitted to 
be joined together, since they had many 
interests in common, as anyone who 
travelled by rail between the two places 
could see, particularly on market days, 
and when there was any mining interest 
or market business to be attended to. 
He did not wish to enter into any 
political matter, but he might remark 
that the divisions, as they were origi- 
nally proposed by the Commissioners, 
were eminently fair from that point of 
view. The Helston District, at the pre- 
sent moment, returned a Conservative 
Member to the House. Helston was the 
centre of a large Conservative district. 
The Camborne District was Liberal. 
The city of Truro, on the other hand, 
returned his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg), who was a 
Conservative, and that city was to be 
joined to the Liberal town of Redruth; 
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so that politically everything might be 
said to 3 just and proper. Now, he 
asked them to contrast these divisions as 
they were first of all proposed with what 
the Commissioners had since caused to 
be done. In the present scheme, the 
Camborne District was to be a very small 
district indeed ; it was to be 13 miles by 
10 miles, and was to contain nine 
parishes. The object of making this 
little district was that there should be a 
mining division; but out of the nine 
parishes, three were purely agricultural. 
Now he came to the question of this 
mining district, which had been formed 
in order to give the miners what was 
supposed to be an inestimable blessing, 
but one which, in reality, they them- 
selves did not want. The part of the 
county on both sides of Truro had ab- 
solutely been cut into ribbons in order 
to attain this result. The new constitu- 
ency of Truro, instead of containing 
nine parishes, was to contain 35. It 
was to be 31 miles long; in the centre 
it was only to be two miles wide, ex- 
panding to 10 miles wide on the north, 
and 12 miles wide on the south. It was 
like a wasp in shape, or figure of 8, 
with a small and narrow connecting 
centre and two broad ends. From an 
electioneering point of view the con- 
stituency would be unworkable, for the 
reason that the ends were almost inac- 
cessible to each other, having no rail- 
way communication. The two parts 
were utterly unknown to each other, 
and were cut in two by a creek. A 
candidate starting from Truro, to go 
over the district westward, would have 
to proceed down the line 21 miles into 
a totally different division, and then 
drive eight or nine miles. Similar diffi- 
culty would have to be encountered in 
order to get to some of the eastern parts 
of the division. From Truro, a candidate 
would have to go 10 miles by rail into 
the borough of Penryn, and to drive 18 
or 20 miles. Again, the arrangement 
would be unfair to the agricultural 
parishes of Gwythian, Gwinear, and 
Phillack, in the mining division, whose 
inhabitants had recently held a meeting 
at Hayle, and unanimously passed a 
resolution which they had transmitted to 
him, saying that if their Member was 
to be supposed to devote his attention 
entirely to mining, they would be ut- 
terly unrepresented. It would be un- 
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had everything in common with Truro, 
and whose overseers had sent him a 
Petition against it from their Vestry, 
on the ground that they had always 
been identified with Truro, which Peti- 
tion he had, unfortunately, not been able 
to present, owing to a technical flaw in 
it, but which conveyed their meaning 
none theless for that. He came now 
to the second reason — namely, the 
mining reason. It was said that the 
arrangement had been effected in order 
to create a mining division, and be- 
cause the miners wished it themselves. 
He denied that the miners wished 
it. On the contrary, they were utterly 
opposed to it. Why was it that they 
did not wish it? Why, because mining, 
being co-extensive with the boundaries 
of the Stannaries, extended all over 
Cornwall and into Devonshire, as every- 
one should know, and as certainly the 
Boundary Commissioners ought to have 
known. The Western mining interests 
of England had hitherto been repre- 
sented by 15 Members. Every one of 
the Members for Cornwall had con- 
sidered himself, and had been con- 
sidered by his constituents, a Represen- 
tative of mining, and not only had that 
been the case with the 13 Cornish 
Members, but the two Members for 
Devon within the Stannaries had also 
been Representatives of mining. And 
there was another reason why no small 
division could ever be made a mining 
centre in Cornwall, and that was because 
there was no industry in England so 
fluctuating as Cornish mining. At one 
time one place was the centre, and at 
another time another. There were at 
least six districts of Cornwall in which 
copper ard tin mining was pursued, and 
each of which had at one time been the 
mining centre. Evidence had been 
given before the Boundary Commis- 
sioners sitting at Bodmin by a gentle- 
man named Chilcott in favour of the 
adoption of this mining district, which 
was, indeed, his (Mr. Chilcott’s) own con- 
ception. This gentleman had advocated 
the adoption of this place as the mining 
centre, because, he said, it had been 
such for centuries. Would Mr. Chil- 
cott be surprised to hear that a quarter 
of a century ago, a local landowner, who 
had left behind her an honoured name 
(Lady Basset), maintained the principal 
mines of the district in question at 
her own expense? Would he be sur- 
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prised to hear that 10 years ago, this 
particular district was not the centre 
of Cornish mining, and that, in all 
probability, 10 years to come, it would 
not be? There were at present in 
Cornwall and Devonshire—or, rather, 
there were at the end of 1888, for, un- 
fortunately, the statistics for last year 
had not been published—103 tin mines 
at work, within the limits of the Stan- 
naries, of which 62 were out of the 
proposed district, whilst only 41 were 
in it. In 1883 there were raised out of 
that district nearly 4,000 tons of tin— 
namely, 3,667 tons—valued at £192,000. 
Were the interests of all the miners em- 
ployed in these works to be represented 
by one who lived at a distance, in some 
cases, of 60 or more miles from them? 
As to copper mining, he was sorry to 
say there was very little of that new; 
but in 1855 the copper raised out of the 
district was of the value of £559,000. 
Last year the amount raised was, in 
one district, of the value of £59,546, and 
in another, £26,910. If that was the 
case, it might well be asked what in- 
duced the Commissioners to come to the 
decision they did arrive at? It was 
because of the evidence taken at Bod- 
min. The evidence in favour of this 
mining constituency was given by two 
gentlemen, one of whom had no con- 
nection with mining whatever, and the 
other of whom lived far out of the dis- 
trict, and had nothing to do with it— 
who, in fact, lived down in the St. Ives 
district. Mr. Chilcott was asked by the 
Commissioner— 

‘* Are you making these proposals on your 
own behalf, or who do you represent ? 

Mr. Cuiicort: I suppose I may claim to 
be a Cornishman. 

The Commissioner: I simply wish to know 
whether you are representing anyone ? 

Mr. Cattcorr: I represent the Conserva- 
tive Association of West Cornwall.” 
Now, he (Mr. Borlase) ventured to pro- 
test against that kind of evidence, whe- 
ther it came from a political agent of 
the Ministerial or the Opposition side of 
the House. Mr. Chilcott, as he had 
said, was a man wholly unconnected 
with mining—the paid agent of a Party. 
He did not mean to say that the evi- 
dence of such persons should not have 
been heard by the Commissioner; but 
what he did contend was that their evi- 
dence should be taken with the same 
reserve as that with which, when they 
sat on Committees upstairs, hon. Mem- 




















bers were wont to receive the evi- 
dence of specialist witnesses. Such men 
should have very little weight in en- 
abling a man to form a judgment of a 
question of this sort—a man who, like the 
Commissioner, had no personal know- 
ledge whatever of the district with which 
he was dealing. In common with the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Raikes’, he gave all credit to the Boun- 
dary Commissioners for the work they had 
done in so shortatime. But the time 
had been short. They had only been 
able to give one day to Dorsetshire, 
another to Devonshire, and another to 
Cornwall. In the latter case, they had 
had to mark out their boundaries in a 
less number of hours than there were 
districts to be adjusted. It might be 
asked how the Commissioners had come 
to arrive at the conclusion to which such 
strong exception was taken on the spot, 
and how it was that so little conflicting 
testimony was brought before them ? 
Well, it was owing to a mistake. Some 
of the gentlemen who had given evi- 
dence had to travel some 50 miles. A 
telegram was sent by a body of gentle- 
men to Bodmin, asking that this par- 
ticular district should be postponed 
until a later period in the day, when 
they would be able to arrive in the town. 
That telegram was never handed to the 
Commissioner ; the case was closed, and 
it was only on sufferance that, later in 
the day, the Commissioner was good 
enough to hear the evidence of these 
gentlemen. Well, in the evidence the 
Commissioner then received, Captain 
Josiah Thomas said that he was the ma- 
nager of the largest mine in the county. 
He had never heard any wish expressed 
by the mining community to be repre- 
sented by a special Member; neither 
had the matter been mentioned in con- 
nection with the Mining Institute of 
Cornwall—an Institution which watched 
over the mining interests of the county. 
The mining industry was pursued in all 
parts of the county, and, if the scheme 
as laid down by the Commissioners was 
adhered to, it would still be represented 
by the whole of the Members. Evidence 
came from several other gentlemen 
directly connected with mining. Mr. 
Lanyon, for instance, complained that— 


‘In the absence of himself and other gen- 
tlemen who had previously spoken, the proposal 
to create a mining constituency had been 
brought forward by a gentleman who did not 
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represent the mining interest at all. As one 
largely interested in the mining industry, and a 
member of the Mining Institute, he was pre- 
pared to state that the matter had never been 
broached to the mine managers or adven- 
turers, and had not, therefore, received their 
approval. He again asserted that the proposal 
had been brought forward by those who had 
no interest whatever in mining, and added that 
it had only received the support of one gentle- 
man, who was an intruder, for a gentleman 
belonging to the Penzance Division had no 
- to interfere with those of Helston and 
ruro.” ; 


Since that time this question had been 
opposed by every mine manager, and 
every miner in the county, and in par- 
ticular by those in the very two towns 
mostly affected—namely, Redruth and 
Camborne. In both of those towns 
meetings, which were by no means 
Party meetings, but meetings of the 
inhabitants, had been held to consider 
this subject. The oldest and most ex- 
perienced miners in the county had 
attended these meetings. They had 
come together to protest against the 
present scheme. At Redruth, a reso- 
lution to that effect was passed almost 
unanimously—-that was to say, only one 
hand was held up against it; and at the 
Camborne meeting a similar resolution 
was passed absolutely unanimously. 
A unanimous meeting had similarly been 
held at Helston. At Truro there had been 
three to one in favour of an alteration 
of the scheme, showing that this was a 
county matter, and in no way a political 
question. In 11 other places, affected 
by the proposal, unanimous meetings of 
the inhabitants had been held. This 
being so, he had ventured to approach 
the right hon. Baronet the Leader of 
the Opposition (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
and the right hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill (Sir Charles W. Dilke), to 
see whether it could not be arranged 
that the county of Cornwall should be 
represented as it ought to be. In both 
instances they had given him to under- 
stand that he had a good case; and he 
now appealed to them once more, as to 
the two judges who had to decide the 
question, sitting on the Front Benches 
in the House, to set the matter right. 
If they could not do so now, he would 
ask them to give him a promise that, in 
consideration of the merits of the case 
he had made out, they would request 
the Commissioner to reconsider his de- 
cision before Report, since the matter 
was one, as he thought he had clearly 
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shown, which deeply affected the inte- 
rests of the greatest industry in the 
West of England, and the convenience 
of the inhabitants of the county. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 48, leave out lines 21 to 32, both in- 
clusive, and insert,— 
“No. 2.—The Helston Division. 
The Sessional Divisions of Kerrier West 
and Kerrier East (except the parish of Gwen- 


nap). 

The Municipal Boroughs of Helston, Pen- 
ryn, and Falmouth; and the parishes of Cam- 
borne, Crowan, Gwinear, Gwithian, and Phil- 
lack. 

No. 3.—The Truro Division. 

The Sessional Division of Powder West 
(except the parish of Ladock). 

The Municipal Borough of Truro; and the 
parishes of Gwennap, Illogan, and Redruth.”’— 
(Mr. Borlase.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘ Helston’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, that as there 
was another Amendment by which it 
was proposed to alter the name of the 
division, he had put the Question, ‘‘ That 
‘Helston’ remain part of the Sche- 
dule,’’ so that the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Courtney) might have the 
opportunity he sought. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
thought that this proposal was practi- 
cally to revert to the original scheme of 
the Boundary Commissioners—that was 
to say, the scheme prepared before they 
had made their local inquiry. He need 
hardly point out to the Committee that 
the original schemes were drawn up in 
London, before there had been any op- 
portunity of consulting local feeling, 
and before the Commissioners had had 
an opportunity of looking thoroughly 
into the question, and gauging it as it 
appeared after local inquiry, to see 
whether it came under the terms of 
their Instructions that changes could be 
made in the original scheme. In some 
cases parts of the original scheme might 
have told in one direction in a Party 
sense, and other parts in another direc- 
tion. ‘The present instance was one in 
which it was believed by the local 
leaders of the Liberal Party that the 
change would be detrimental to their 
interests, and which should be reversed. 
He knew that feeling generally pre- 
vailed amongst Cornish Liberals. But 
surely, when an impartial body of Com- 
missioners, representing both sides of 
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politics, went into a district entirely un- 
known to them, and consulted with per- 
sons of both political Parties of whom 
they knew nothing, and came unani- 
mously to a conclusion, after local in- 
vestigation, that it was desirable to 
create a division of a certain kind, it 
would be monstrous for the Committee 
to reverse that decision. It would be 
monstrous, he contended, for the Com- 
mittee now modelling the Bill to reverse 
the view of such a Commission, on the 
strength, not of a general opinion in 
favour of such reversal, but only of a 
feeling in the county on one side. It 
must be borne in mind that the final 
scheme was not proposed in accordance 
with the Report of those who had made 
the local inquiry, but after repeated re- 
consideration of the matter. The Com- 
missioners had changed their provisional 
scheme after repeated consideration of 
the Report of the Visiting Commissioner 
by the whole Commission, and each time 
they had confirmed their previous de- 
cision. He knew that the whole of the 
Commission had considered this case in 
that way, as well asthe case of Cheshire 
and one of the Scotch cases. They had 
been aware that there was great oppo- 
sition to the scheme, and were familiar 
with the line of argument that was 
adopted in the locality on the one side 
and on the other; and, therefore, as he 
had said, they had considered and re- 
considered the matter, and had adhered 
to their original decision. Under the 
circumstances, it was clear that he had 
no alternative but to ask the Committee 
to support the decision of the Commis- 
sioners. The argument which had 
weighed with the Commissioners was 
this—that, on the whole, the arrange- 
ment they proposed would have the effect 
of grouping together persons of similar 
pursuits, both in this mining district 
and in the neighbouring district, which 
was mainly agricultural. The Commis- 
sioners were aware that there were large 
mining interests scattered throngh the 
whole of Cornwall, and conceived it to 
be impossible to throw the whole mining 
population into one division. There were 
mines all over the county. The Com- 
missioners had effected this—they had 
created a division, mainly mining, and 
had constituted by the side of it a divi- 
sion mainly agricultural, and they be- 
lieved that in so doing they had strictly 
adhered to their Instructions. The pro- 
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visional scheme would have drawn a 
line between Redruth and Camborne, 
and would have cut in two what was vir- 
tually one town; because the Camborne 
and Redruth people worked together, 
were associated in their pursuits, and 
had common interests and wants. This 
was so, notwithstanding that many of 
the miners had to travel considerable 
distances to their work. [A Jaugh.]| 
The hon. Member (Mr. Borlase) laughed 
at that ; but he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
was as familiar with the case of Red- 
ruth as anyone in that House. He had 
happened to be a Member of a Royal 
Commission whose duty it had been to 
examine witnesses from that district 
upon these subjects, and in the course 
of their investigation the Commission 
had elicited from local witnesses in de- 
tail the fact of the distances they had to 
travel to their work. 

Mr. BORLASE said, he should like 
to explain why he laughed. When the 
right hon. Baronet had referred to Red- 
ruth and Camborne being so identical 
as to be almost one town, he (Mr. Bor- 
lase) had remembered that there were 
no two places in the Kingdom which 
worked so badly together. The Red- 
ruth and Camborne people were too 
close neighbours to be good friends. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that, 
as he had stated, these places were vir- 
tually one town. The line drawn by the 
provisional scheme would have severed 
that which, for mining purposes, must 
be considered as one community. There- 
fore, for all these reasons he would ask 
the Committee to reject the Amend- 
ment; and he had no doubt that the 
Oommittee would feel that, where the 
whole Boundary Commission had been 
unanimous on the point, it was the duty 
of those in charge of the Bill to main- 
tain the opinion of the Commission. 

Mr. C. ROSS said, that he should 
like to address a few words to the Com- 
mittee on this occasion, as the subject 
was one with which he was somewhat 
familiar. In the first place, he would 
venture to thank the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) for the speech 
he had just made. He (Mr. Ross) could 
assure the right hon. Baronet that by 
a large number of people in the county 
his words would be read to-morrow with 
sincere pleasure. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had disposed of the main points 
of the speech of the hon. Member (Mr. 
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Borlase). However, he did not think 
that that hon. Member’s a ought 
to be allowed to go out of the House 
without having a few points in it flatly 
contradicted. He (Mr. Ross) did not 
propose to inflict a lengthy effort of 
oratory upon the Committee such as the 
hon. Member (Mr. Borlase) had just 
uttered ; but he had taken a few notes 
of the remarks which had fallen from 
the hon. Member in the course of his 
remarkable speech, and these, with the 
permission of the Committee, he would 
now go over. As he saw the junior 
Member for West Cornwall (Mr. A. 
Vivian) in his place, he might say that, 
whatever the hon. Member who spoke 
last might say about the strong feeling 
existing in the county in regard to this 
mining division, there was at least one 
Cornishman in the House who did not 
agree with him; for no sooner was 
the final scheme of the Commissioners 
brought before the country than the 
junior Member for West Cornwall had 
seized the opportunity to hurl an ad- 
dress at the heads of what he hoped to 
be his future constituents. He did not 
know whether or not the hon. Member 
(Mr. A. Vivian) now agreed with the 
hon. Member for East Cornwall (Mr. 
Borlase), and, if so, the Committee 
would be at a loss to know what had 
made him change his mind. Possibly 
he had found another constituency, or 
had discovered, for some other reason, 
that he did not want to represent this 
constituency. Possibly the hon. Mem- 
ber had discovered what he (Mr. Ross) - 
was afraid was a more likely thing— 
namely, that the proposed new constitu- 
ency did not want him. The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Cornwall had said that one 
of the strong objections to the new revi- 
sion was that it was, from a geographical 
point of view, very badly laid out; but 
he (Mr. Ross) could only say that the 
hon. Member must know as well as he 
that the new district of Launceston was 
a very much more inconveniently mapped 
district than the new district of Truro. 
One point to which the hon. Member 
had referred was as to the evidence 
given before the Commissioner. He 
(Mr. Ross) should just like to remind 
the Committee of what had taken place 
at the inquiry before the Commissioner. 
The Committee would remember that, 
according to the old scheme, the mining 
division was to be cut in two. When 
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the Commissioner came down to Bodmin, 
two gentlemen representing the Conser- 
vative interest saisueal him, and laid 
the facts of the case before him. They 
showed him how the formation of this 
mining district would be distinctly car- 
rying out, both in the letter and in the 
spirit, the Instructions given to the Com- 
missioners. The Commissioner was very 
much impressed with what these gen- 
tlemen said. Later on, he was ad- 
dressed by no less than seven Liberal 
gentlemen, all of whom inveighed 
against the new scheme; and yet, 
so cogent were the arguments of the 
two Conservatives as against the argu- 
ments of the seven Liberals, that the re- 
sult was the formation of the new dis- 
trict, which everybody except those who 
were extremely violent partizans be- 
lieved would work excellently in Corn- 
wall. He (Mr. Ross) had it on very 
good authority that a well-known gen- 
tleman very much interested in this 
question on the Liberal side had de- 
clared that the mining district it was 
proposed to form would be a very 
good one, although he was afraid it 
might give the Conservatives a chance 
of winning a seat. No doubt, that very 
accurately described the attitude of the 
Liberal Party with regard to this matter 
in Cornwall. He thanked the Commit- 
tee for having given such patient atten- 
tion to his remarks; and he could only 
express the hope that in the division 
which would take place the Committee 
would support the right hon. Baronet 
in charge of the Bill, and would see the 
fairness of giving the miners of Corn- 
wall one district in the county which 
really depended upon the mining in- 
dustry—would see that it was only fair, 
when a district like this could be so 
easily mapped out, that those who were 
so largely interested in the industry 
should have a special Representative. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. COURTNEY: I beg to move 
that ‘‘ North Western’’ be inserted in 
the place of ‘‘ Helston.” 

Mr. BORLASE: I rise to Order. I 
wish to know whether now is not the 
time to take my Amendment? It was, 
“‘ Schedule 7, page 48, leave out lines 21 
to 32, both inclusive, and insert, No. 2. 
The Helston Division, &c.’’ 

Taz CHAIRMAN : I explained some 
time ago to the hon. Member that the 
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Question put would be that the word 
“‘ Helston” stand part of the Schedule, 
because it was necessary to give the 
hon. Member for Liskeard an oppor- 
tunity of moving his Amendment. The 
word ‘‘Helston” has now been nega- 
tived, so that the hon. Member for 
Liskeard has the opportunity he seeks 
to bring forward his proposal for a geo- 
graphical division. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I propose to in- 
sert the words ‘‘ North Western or,” in 
place of ‘‘ Helston.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 48, 
line 21, after the word ‘‘The,”’ to insert 
the words ‘‘ North Western or.” —(Hr. 
Courtney.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘North Western or’ be there inserted.” 


Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
presumed that this Amendment had the 
approval of the Committee, the hon. 
Member’s wish being to insert this de- 
scription of the Helston Division as cor- 
responding to the description of the 
Camborne Division. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, that in page 
48, line 25, after the word ‘‘ The,” he 
wished to insert the words ‘‘ Southern 
or.”’ 


Amendment proposed, in page 48, 
line 25, after the word ‘‘ The,” to in- 
sert the words ‘‘Southern or.”—(Jir. 
Courtney.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘Southern or’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
he thought that the course the hon. 
Member had taken would very likely 
lead to some inconvenience and some 
discussion upon this question on Report. 
There was no county in England which 
it was more difficult to divide according 
to the points of the compass than the 
county of Cornwall. There was no rea- 
son in the world why this division 
should be spoken of as the Southern 
Division. 

Mr. BORLASE said, that the hon. 
and learned Member opposite (Mr. E. 
Clarke) should have raised this question 
earlier. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the first division was at the extreme 
West of Cornwall, and the division they 
were now discussing contained the ex- 
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treme South, though it was true it might 
run up to the North. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 47; 
Noes 154: Majority 107.—(Div. List, 
No. 97.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he thought 
there would be no objection to the three 
remaining Amendments he had to move, 
the first of which was to insert before 
the words ‘‘ St. Austell Division” the 
words ‘‘ Mid or.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 48, line 33, after the word “ The,” 
to insert the words “ Mid or.’’—(Mr. Court- 
ney.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, if 
there was any strong opinion in favour 
of the term ‘‘Mid Division,” he would 
not divide against it; but he thought 
the title would be better left alone, re- 
maining as the St. Austell Division. 
From the configuration of the county, 
Cornwall was not suitable to such modes 
of division. For the ‘‘ Western Divi- 
sion’? something, perhaps, might be 
said; but in no sense could the argu- 
ments be used in favour of a Mid Divi- 
sion. 

Sm CHARLES: W. DILKE said, as 
the Committee had inserted the ‘‘ West- 
ern Division,” he thought they had 
better put in the distinction ‘‘ Mid.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 48, line 37, between the words 
“The’’ and “Bodmin,” to insert the words 
‘‘ South Eastern or.’’—(Mr. Courtney.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 49, line 1, between the words 
“The” and “ Launceston,” to insert the words 
“ North Eastern or.’’—(Mr. Courtney.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES said, it would be more 
convenient to the Committee if he 
moved his Amendments following the 
addition of the words ‘ Northern,” 
‘‘ Western,’”’ and so on, as Amendments 
to the Amendment of the right hon. 
Baronet. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was willing to move his Amendment 
with the addition suggested by the right 
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hon. Gentleman, after ‘ The,” in 
line 9, to add the words ‘ Northern 
or ” 


Mr. AINSWORTH said, he should 
not object to those words; but he should 
object to the words following, because 
they would not really describe the dis- 
trict. The Eskdale, best known, was 
in what would be called the ‘‘ Southern” 
Division, the valley of the River “‘ Esk.” 
The omission of ‘ Eskdale,” and other 
Amendments he had put down, were 
proposed in consequence of an uni- 
versally expressed wish of persons in 
the county to have as far as possible 
a geographical definition. At the meet- 
ing of the Boundary Commissioners at 
Carlisle both political Parties were re- 
presented, and the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county took the opportunity of 
drawing the attention of the Commis- 
sioners to the desirability of having the 
true geographical names, and the names 
suggested by his Amendment were those 
approved at the meeting. The descrip- 
tion ‘‘ Cockermouth Division” was ap- 
proved; no alternative geographical 
name was suggested. At present he 
should object to the Amendment pro- 
posed; not that he objected to the word 
‘‘ Northern,’’ but he wished to have 
‘“« Eskdale” left out. 


Amendment proposed, in pege 49, 
line 9, to insert the words “ Northern 
or.” —( Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, his 
Amendment would then run on in form, 
substituting the names now proposed 
for those in the Bill. The Clerk of the 
Peace for the county gave the names 
in a Return furnished last August; but 
it appeared now the names were not cor- 
rect, and so the Clerk had sent the legal 
names, which he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
proposed by his Amendment to substi- 
tute for those given in the Schedule. 
It seemed that in the county of Cumber- 
land one set of names was used by cus- 
tom, but another set was used in all 
legal forms. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 49, line 10, to leave out from the 
word “ of” to the word ‘‘ Carlisle,” in line 14. 
—(Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 

roposed tobe eft out stand part of the 
chedule.” 


[ Twelfth Night.) 





Mr. WAUGH said, he must object 
to the word ‘‘ Eskdale Ward ;”’ it was 
a misnomer. Up to the year 1841 it 
was quite right; but since then Esk- 
dale Ward had been divided into the 
two divisions “Brampton” and ‘‘ Long- 
town,” and all processes were issued out 
of the Brampton Division, not ‘‘ Esk- 
dale.” Allerdale Ward below Derwent, 
also, would be in three divisions. It 
must lead to a good deal of difficulty to 
give the names as proposed. The Clerk 
of the Peace had given the names as 
' they existed up to 1841, not taking into 
account the alterations made since. 
There could be no doubt the right names 
for the divisions were ‘‘ Brampton” and 
‘* Longtown.” 

Smrr CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Member assumed that the names 
had been altered since 1841, but he was 
wrong; custom had brought about a 
ehange of names; but if the Clerk of 
the Peace was right, the names in use 
in 1841 were the legal names known at 
Quarter Sessions. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, he 
was conversant with Quarter Session 
proceedings, and the only names known 
there were ‘‘ Brampton” and ‘ Long- 
ton;’’ he had never heard of the ‘‘ Esk- 
dale”’ Division. 

Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE said, in 
ractice no doubt such was the case; 
ut a most careful examination had been 

made by the Clerk of the Peace, who 
was distinctly of opinion that no order 
of the Court had changed the names. 
If the Clerk of the Peace could be 
shown to be in error, he (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) would be glad to have an 
alteration made on Report. 

Sm. R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
supposed it might be taken for granted 
that by the Amendment no alternative 
would be made in the boundaries; as 
shown onthe map of the Commissioners, 
it was simply a change in description. 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that was so. 

Mr. WARTON said, it seemed to him, 
from what he had gathered from Cum- 
berland Members, that there had been 
some division of Eskdale Ward, whether 
legally or not he did not know, and 
Eskdale seemed to contain ‘‘ Brampton” 
and ‘‘Longtown.” It seemed to him 
curious that in stating the divisions 
‘‘Eskdale” and ‘‘Longtown” should 
both be mentioned, and not ‘‘ Bramp- 
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ton.” Were both these parts of what 
was called ‘‘ Eskdale,’’ whether that was 
a legal definition or not? Why had 
they the whole inserted, and also one of 
the two parts of which the whole con- 
sisted ? Why was the word “ Bramp- 
ton ’’ omitted ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
name did not occur in that division. 

Mr. WAUGH said, he had no doubt 
whatever that the names were altered 
by the order of Sessions. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
Clerk of the Peace had written saying that 
the Boundary Commissioners in their 
letter asked him to give them the legal 
names of the several Quarter Sessions 
and Petty Sessional districts ; he did so, 
and also searched the records of the 
Quarter Sessions, and sent a copy of the 
Order of June 29, 1841. He could find 
no Order altering the names. He (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) had nothing to do 
with the practice of Petty Sessions in 
the matter; he wished he had, and 
must repeat that the Clerk had put 
down the names as settled at Quarter 
Sessions. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 
After the word “ Division,’’ to insert the 
words— 
“ The Sessional Divisions of,— 
Eskdale Ward, 
Cumberland Ward, 
Longtown, and 
Allerdale Ward below Derwent (except so 
much as is comprised in Division No. 2 
as herein described) ; 
and the Municipal Borough of Carlisle.” 
—(Sir Charles W. Diike.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. WAUGH said, the Allerdale 
Ward below Derwent extended into 
three other new divisions. The name 
of ‘‘ Allerdale below Derwent” without 
“Ward,” was its proper designation. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, on 
this Amendment perhaps he might be 
allowed to say that he knew nothing of 
the matter, and was not in a position to 
speak, except so far as he could judge 
from the letter of the Olerk of the 
Peace. He was bound to take the view 
of the Clerk of the Peace; but if his 
hon. Friend was clear that that gentle- 
man was wrong, and could induce others 
to take that view, and produce a general 
impression in that direction, he would 
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reconsider the matter on the Report 
stage. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES proposed to add, after 
“The,” in page 49, line 15, the words 
‘¢ astern or,” so that the line would 
read the ‘ Eastern or” Penrith Divi- 
sion. 


Amendment proposed, in page 49, 
line 15, after the word ‘‘ The,” to insert 
the words ‘ Eastern or.””—{ Mr. Raikes.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘Eastern or’ be there inserted.”’ 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE remarked 
that this was another example of the 
difficulty of naming constituencies after 
points of the compass. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to call the division 
‘Eastern,’ while another hon. Gentle- 
man preferred ‘ North Eastern.” 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 62; 
Noes 130: Majority 68.— (Div. List, 
No. 98.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


MOTION, 


———— § —— 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, REVISED 
CODE, 1885. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT: In the first 
lace, I must apologize to the House for 
fanien a matter of this importance 
forward at this inconvenient hour 
(11.45). For that, however, I think I 
may ask the admission from the House 
that I am not personally responsible. 
The Easter Holidays took away a con- 
siderable portion of the time during 
which we were at liberty to consider the 
Code; and I must own that I did 
hesitate about telling my Friends with 
any certainty that I could bring forward 
this Motion to-night, knowing that the 
Government had possession of the night, 
and not knowing that I should really 
have an opportunity of introducing my 
Motion. y have to thank the Govern- 
ment, however, for allowing me to 
intervene at this late hour; and I pro- 
mise the House that I will not detain 
them long. The Motion I have to make 
is in effect to ask Her Majesty to with- 
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hold Her consent to the Education Act 
in respect of a certain Article, with a 
view of providing that a larger propor- 
tion of the grant now given to public 
elementary schools should be allotted 
in the form of a fixed payment on 
average attendance. At the outset I 
should like to remove a preliminary 
objection to my Motion. I have been 
asked-—‘‘ Do I want more money out of 
the Public Exchequer?” and I say— 
‘‘No;I donot.” Itmust, of course, be 
admitted that as the number of the 
children to be educated increases, as 
the schools increase, so the grants will 
be larger, and the demands upon the 
Public Funds will be greater; but in 
asking the House to agree to this 
Motion I do not ask for more money, 
but simply for a fixed grant, what- 
ever that grant may be, at a particular 
time, to be distributed in a particular 
way. Having removed this objection, 
let me say I recognize the alterations 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mun- 
della) has from time to time made 
in the Code, as intended to meet the 
complaints made by both teachers and 
managers as to over-pressure both upon 
the teachers and the children. I feel 
that the right hon. Gentleman is sincere 
in his desire to remove this over- 
pressure grievance; and if he will 
go a little further in the same line, I 
am sure he would attain more effectually 
the end which he and we all desire. 
Let me once more say, what I think I 
have already said in this House on 
previous educational debates, that whilst 
the intentions of the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the Department are excellent ; 
whilst they desire to remove over- 
pressure, much is still left to the dis- 
cretion of individual Inspectors, some of 
whom, I cannot help feeling, have rather 
exaggerated views as to the acquire- 
ments of children. Another objection 
raised to my Motion is that this is 
what is called a retrograde movement. 
I have seen it stated in the public prints 
that it is the duty of all true friends of 
education to rally their forces against 
this retrograde step. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] 
I hear a sympathetic cheer from the 
opposite Benches. It has also been 
stated that such a Motion came from 
those who are really opposed to educa- 
tion. [‘‘ Hear!” |] There, again, I hear 
one faint sympathetic cheer. It is not 
necessary for me to say anything about 
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my past career. I think I have spent 
as much time, and attention, and perhaps 
other things, in support of education as 
most other men. I am not an anti- 
Educationist in any sense of the word. 
What I desire is that the education 
shall be of a sensible and practical kind. 
I am afraid it must be said that a great 
deal of our elementary education is not 
of that kind which we should really 
desire. What we ought to desire is 
that the children we seek to educate 
should be fit for the position in life in 
which they are placed; giving oppor- 
tunities for those who are really quali- 
fied of rising above the position they 
originally occupied. But, at the same 
time, I do think a great error is made 
on the part of those who call them- 
selves educationists in under-valuing 
the proper position of manual labour. 
There is a tendency to extol the labour 
of the head at the expense of the 
labour of the hand. That I think 
is a great mistake; and what I feel 
convinced of is that we ought, so far as 
we possibly can, to assist the children 
to take their proper position in the state 
of life in which they were placed, and 
in which they have an honourable 
calling, and, at the same time, so to 
arrange our educational system that the 
 rgaastag energies of children shall not 

e over-pressed, but that as the children 
grow up they shall be able to discharge 
the duties for which a strong physical 
frame is essentially desirable. Well 
now, Sir, having said this, let me de- 
scribe the position in which we now 
stand. It is understood that I represent 
the Church of England schools. Oer- 
tainly I know more about them than 
about other schools, and they are no 
insignificant part of our educational 
system, for I think they still form very 
nearly one-half of the whole school ac- 
commodation of the country. As Iam the 
champion, therefore, of one-half of the 
whole elementary school accommodation 
of the country, it cannot be said that I 
am occupying an insignificant position. 
The total grants to elementary schools 
in the last Return were £1,380,572, of 
which it was stated on page 29 of the 
Return that £1,275,358 was paid for 
average attendance. But that average 
attendance, so-called, was not what we 
understand by average attendance—I 
mean it does not represent the payment 
for the number of children. It repre- 
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sents a great many things besides, and 
though [ know we must except the 
grants to the infant schools—of which 
I shall say a word hereafter, because 
a great part of my case rests on in- 
fant schools — making all the deduc- 
tions which I think I am right in 
making, £855,000 still remains as earned 
by results. Therefore I say that a very 
large proportion of the grants to these 
elementary schools is earned by what 
may be technically called results. This 
I say is much too large a proportion, 
and for the reason I shall endeavour 
very briefly to lay before the House. 
What does payment by result mean? 
It means payment calculated by the 
examination of the children who are 
found in the school on the day of the 
Inspector’s visit. It does not take into 
account all the work of the school during 
the past year, except so far as that work 
can be tested by the examination at the 
time. Now, I want to know, is that a 
rational way of examining schools? Is 
it a way in which we should be content 
to examine those schools in which our 
own children are educated? Of course, 
we feel a good deal about the result of 
the particular examination at the end of 
the particular school time; but should 
we be satisfied that those who inquire 
into our public schools should say, ‘‘ We 
do not care how your children get on at 
other times; we judge them simply by 
the way they pass examinations on a 
particular day?”’ I say that this is not 
a rational or a considerate way of testing 
education, and it leads, I think, inevit- 
ably to over-pressure, not only to over- 
pressure of the children, but, which is 
equally important, also to over-pressure 
of the teachers. This is, perhaps, the 
strongest argument upon which I shall 
ask the House to agree to my Motion. 
Well now, Sir, I ask, though of course 
I admit there must be a certain amount 
of payment by result, why is my request 
unreasonable? Why is it unreasonable 
to ask, as I do, that the larger propor- 
tion of the grants now given to public 
elementary schools should be allotted in 
the form of fixed payments on average 
attendance? I am fortified in my 
opinion that this is not an unreasonable 
request by some very strong testimony. 
I think I hinted just now that it was 
considered that I came forward here as 
a reactionary and an antagonist of 
liberal education; but I am going to 
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quote the opinions of some people 
who certainly cannot be called reaction- 
ary. The National Union of Elementary 
Teachers, which is composed of the 
teachers of all sorts of schools, and not 
only of schools in which I am chiefly 
interested, and for which I am pleased 
to be chiefly speaking to-night—though 
I do not think the subject is one which 
affects only voluntary schools—the Na- 
tional Union of Elementary Teachers is 
an unsectarian body, and at their meet- 
ing at Leicester last year they resolved— 

‘Tn the opinion of this Conference, the system 
of payment by results and classifieation by 
Standards, as applied to the elementary schools 
under the conditions of the Education Code, 
is unsound in principle, is injurious to educa- 
tion, and productive of much over-pressure 
upon scholars and teachers; and a Code based 
upon this system cannot be deemed wholly 
satisfactory.’’ 


That was their opinion last year. Well, 
now, Sir, I have the latest utterances of 
this Union of Teachers. Only last week 
they had a large meeting at Norwich, 
and their President, who is a teacher in 
a London School Board school, and, 
therefore, cannot be said to have any 
reactionary or clerical proclivities, said— 


‘‘ The Union has consistently and persistently 
maintained that over-pressure is an inevitable 
consequence of the system of payment by 
results; indeed, long before the Union was 
founded the effects of the system were con- 
fidently predicted; and I think we should be 
wanting in our duty if we failed to continue to 
point out the fundamental error of our present 
system. And though, when doing so, we are 
met by the evasive reply that payment by results 
is practically universal in all professions, or, on 
further insistance, are told that to change the 
system is impossible, we cannot forbear to repeat 
that, granting the difficulty of retracing our 
steps, yet it is absolutely impossible that the 
education of the country can be what all true 
friends would like to see it until it is adminis- 
tered in an educational spirit ; now it is almost 
wholly pecuniary. It is, practically, not an 
Educational Code, but a system for distributing 
grants, and is drawn up and administered in 
that light, and from that arises the evils we so 
much deplore.” 


Now, Sir, I say that these two state- 
ments, if I were to rest upon them alone— 
if I had no other argument—would be a 
pretty strong argument in favour of 
what I have been endeavouring to put 
before the House. They show that, in 
the opinion of men and women—because 
a lady followed the President, and spoke 
even more strongly than he did—they 
showed that, in the opinion of men and 
women engaged in the daily work of 
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education under the conditions that 
the Government imposes, and engaged, 
some in voluntary schools, some under 
the School Board system — under all 
these qualifications the deliberate judg- 
ment arrived at year after year—last 
year at Leicester, this year at Nor- 
wich—was that the system of payment 
by results, as now administered, is a 
most fruitful source of that over-pressure 
which we all deplore. I am not stand- 
ing alone in this matter, therefore; nor 
can this, in any sense, be called a Party 
question. In that sense, I am sorry that 
I am the spokesman on the present oc- 
easion. We are all known to belong 
to Parties in this House, and I am sup- 
posed to be a strong Party man; but I 
would ask hon. Members to divest them- 
selves of all personality as regards my- 
self on this occasion, and to look upon 
the matter from its.own standpoint, 
and not from the point of view of the 
person who advocates it. If hon. Mem- 
bers will do that, I think they will find 
that there are strong arguments in 
favour of my proposal. If payment by 
results be as I describe it, it is clear that 
it leads teachers to think chiefly of the 
results of the examination day, and not 
so much as they ought of the general well- 
being of the school, and of the children 
committed to their charge. And this 
really affects board schools, and schools 
of that kind, just as it does schools most 
intimately connected with the Religious 
Bodies. I pray in aid, as the lawyers 
say—the Government themselves—be- 
cause I say that they themselves, by the 
way they deal with the infant schools, 
admit the principle for which I am con- 
tending. In regard to the infant schools, 
they do precisely what I ask them to do 
in regard to all schools—that is to say, 
they examine the schools when the In- 
spector goes round ; and they say—‘‘ We 
will give you a grant for every infant 
here present,’’ if they were in a satisfac- 
tory condition. That is what I ask them 
to do for every child presented, because, 
in that way, they would be encouraging 
the general well-being of the schools. 
The Government are not pressing upon 
little children now in the same way that 
they are pressing upon older boys and 
girls, because they conceive it to be ne- 
cessary that they should be brought up 
to a{certain standard of education on a 
certain day of examination. I goa 
step further than that even; and I ask 
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the House to consider whether it is not 
a strong argument in our case that in 
every foreign country the system of pay- 
ment by results is unknown? [Mr. 
Munpetta: Hear, hear!] The right 
hon. Gentleman admits that. Then, if 
that be so, the request I make cannot 
be an unreasonable one. It may be said 
—‘‘Oh! but the genius of the English 
people demands this special stimulus— 
Englishmen and Englishwomen cannot 
be brought up to the sticking point 
unless you put this tremendous screw 
upon them ’’—of making everything de- 
ap upon the examination of a day. 

hat statement is unsupported, and I do 
not think it is one that is likely to be 
maintained. I think that our system is 
a system that is condemned by educa- 
tionists, and it is also condemned—or, 
at least, partly allowed to be defective— 
by the Government themselves. It is 
condemned by the practice of foreign 
countries ; and I maintain that I have 
made out a very strong case in support 
of the matter being taken into the 
favourable consideration of the Govern- 
ment, though, of course, I am not san- 
guine enough to believe that I can per- 
suade the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council (Mr. 
Mundella) bya single speech. I hope, 
at least, that, if I do nothing more, I 
may succeed in getting this matter con- 
sidered a little more in the future than 
it is at the present time ; and that, if we 
do not get any redress now, we may get 
it at some future time. I shall ask the 
House to listen to another quotation. I 
would give the opinion of a gentleman 
who, I am sure, is known to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council as one of the ablest and 
most intelligent of the Church Edu- 
cationists —I mean Canon Daniel, of 
the Battersea Training College. In a 
speech made last year he said— 
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‘The ultimate causes of over-pressure are to 
be mainly sought for in the abuse of the principle 
which underlies the Code—the principle of 
hea by results—a very good principle so 

ong as we are dealing with results embodied in 
brute matter, but a most dangerous principle 
when indiscriminately applied to results pro. 
duced in living children for the benefit of others 
than the children themselves. Pay a brickmaker 
for his tale of bricks, and you will not do much 
harm; bricks have no organization, physical or 
mental, to injure. Paya body of managers, or 
a teacher, fur a tale of passes, and there is a 
risk that in the process some of the children 
operated upon may suffer irreparable injury of 
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body and mind. Iam far from thinking that 
the principle is inapplicable to elementary edu- 
cation in State-aided schools. Indeed, I do not 
see how public grants of money could otherwise 
be made to such schools at all.” 


I quite admit that. I am not asking 
for the abolition of payment by results, 
but for a limitation of it, and I call upon 
Canon Daniel as an authority to sup- 
port me, because he is not an out-and- 
out opponent of payment by results, but 
a moderate man who takes the thing 
fairly all round. He goes on to say— 


“The business-minded British public will 
never be content to spend its money without 
being assured that it gets a satisfactory equiva- 
lent. But it is evident that the principle should 
be applied with the greatest care, both by the 
Department and by managers and teachers. By 
all means let payment be regulated by results ; 
but let us be sure that the results required from 
each individual child are not unreasonable, that 
educational results are not purchased at the 
expense of health and life, and that children 
are not ruthlessly exploited for the »sake of 
large grants. I do not at all believe that the 
requirements of the Code are excessive for the 
large majority of children, and I should be 
extremely sorry to see the general standard of 
elementary education lowered ; but I am satis- 
fied that the Code demands and teachers teach a 
great deal more than certain classes of children 
can safely learn.” 


That, I think, is a very moderate state- 
ment of the view I wish to put before 
the House. I should be content to leave 
that statement of the case—so much 
better expressed than I myself could 
express it—for the consideration of the 
House. I would conclude as I began 
by stating that I am not an opponent of 
education in any sense; that I am not 
an opponent even of the present system, 
taken as a whole; but that what I am 
in favour of is the adaptation of the 
Code to the capacities of children and 
of teachers, so that it will not bear 
hardly or injuriously upon either the 
teacher or the taught. I am desirous 
that it should be such as to attain the 
results we all profess to desire, and 
I trust all do desire—namely, the 
bringing up of children in the soundest 
way as regards both body and mind, 
and in the manner best suited to fit 
them for their future careers. In con- 
clusion, I move the Resolution which 
stands in my name. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, that he rose 
to second the Motion. He himself had 
had a Notice on this subject on the 
Paper as follows :— 
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‘‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty that She 
will be gra- ciously pleased to direct that the 
Elementary Education Code, as now laid upon 
the Table, be so amended as to afford adequate 
security against the continuance of over-pres- 
sure on children and teachers.”’ 

At that hour of the night it was quite 
hopeless to expect anything like a sepa- 
rate discussion upon. that individual 
Motion; and therefore he begged now to 
second the Motion of the hon. Member 
who had preceded him. At the outset 
he wished to say that he was one of those 
who were entirely in favour of a com- 
plete system of elementary education. 
He had read with the greatest satisfac- 
tion the Annual Report; and he gladly 
recognized, from the figures set before 
the House, the steady progress in 
elementary education. He was desirous 
of seeing the efficiency of the ele- 
mentary education of the country in- 
creased; and this particular Motion had 
been brought before the House, not 
with a view of hindering or obstructing 
education, but rather with a view of 
improving it, and freeing it from some 
of the unnecessary restrictions and fea- 
tures which, in his estimation, served 
now to hamper its action. The system 
of payment by results had been con- 
demned in moderate and effective lan- 
guage by the hon. Member who had 
moved the present Motion. It seemed 
to him (Mr. Paget) that the system as it 
stood was one which contained all the 
objectionable features of the Dual Con- 
trol. It was, so to speak, a Dual Con- 
trol of the Education Department and 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
the Treasury. They might have a 
most enlightened Minister of Educa- 
tion, anxious to spend more money and 
to attain higher results ; but he was con- 
stantly restrained and hampered by the 
Treasury. If he (Mr. Paget) were in 
the secrets of the Office over which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council so ably presided, probably 
he should find from time to time anxious 
inquiries from the Treasury to this 
effect—‘‘ How comes it that you are 
spending so much money? How is it 
that your Estimates this year are 
£250,000 higher than they were last 
year? Do you not think that if your 
examinations were more difficult, if 
some little hint were given to your In- 
spectors in the matter, something or 
other could be done to decrease your 
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Estimates, so that we might not be 
called upon to find so much money for 
you?” He did not know whether he got 
an absolute assent from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President upon this 
point ; but he thought there was a great 
deal in what he was putting before the 
House, and that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not venture to express a de- 
cided dissent from that proposition. If 
not, why was it that the recent additions 
to this Instrument with which they were 
presented from year to year had seemed 
to offer to all schools an opportunity of 
earning larger grants under the merit 
grant system; and yet, when he came 
to examine the application of this sys- 
tem, it was found that, so far from in- 
creasing the grant, it gave with one 
hand and took away with the other? 
The schools that suffered most under 
this system were not those where the 
school pence could be obtained in four- 
pences and sixpences, and larger sums, 
but the poorest of all poor schools, and 
in the poorest places of all poor places, 
where the system, if it was to be effi- 
cient at all, should offer the largest 
donations where education was mostly 
required. In places where the children 
came of the poorest parentage, and 
where the educational requirements 
were the strongest, and where the 
parents could not afford the least pos- 
sible help for education, what did the 
Education Department do? Why, they 
offered a merit grant, which said—‘ If 
you can obtain a standard of ‘ good’ or 
‘excellent,’ the result will be paid you 
in £ s. d.—you will get your pound of 
flesh.” But mark what happened. 
Simultaneously with the offer of the 
merit grant, the Department stepped 
in with Article 214, which was known 
only too well to those interested in 
education, and came down on schools 
that might have arrived at the highest 
pitch of excellence it was possible to 
arrive at and curtailed the grant, 
simply and solely because it had been 
too economically earned. If the school 
accounts of the year could have proved 
that the expenditure had been a little 
higher, the grant might not have been 
cut down; but there was an absolute 
penalty upon efficiency which was im- 
posed upon schools of the poorest class, 
and on which it fell with the greatest 
severity. He knew that in answer to 
this argument he might be told that this 
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was an evil which, if it was to be reme- 
died at all, could only be remedied by 
legislation. He was quite aware of 
that; but he merely gave this as an 
illustration of the system of payment by 
results of which the hon. Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Talbot) 
had, to his mind, so rightly complained. 
They did not desire that the system of 
payment by results should be entirely 
abrogated ; it was too deeply engrained 
in their educational system to give way 
at once to a single attack. Hon. Mem- 
bers were not there to ask that the Go- 
vernment should entirely destroy and 
upset the system; but what they did 
ask, and asked with reason in the in- 
terest of education itself, and in the in- 
terest of the parents, of the teachers, and 
of the children, and of all who were con- 
nected with or interested in education, 
was that there should be a modification 
—a reasonable modification—of this sys- 
tem of payment by results. They were 
of opinion that it had been proved, to a 
sufficient extent at any rate, that over- 
pressure existed in their elementary 
educational establishments. It had been 
denied, but it had been re-asserted, and 
he thought it would be generally recog- 
nized, that the first Report which ap- 
peared on the subject from Dr. Crichton 
Browne, although containing some state- 
ments with which hon. Members might 
not be disposed to agree, yet had not 
been without some substantial founda- 
tion in fact. What was going on at 
that moment? They were told that 
an investigation into the matter was 
taking place at the instance of the Lon- 
don School Board. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Vice President of the Council 
had not himself thought fit to havea 
general investigation into the matter, 
and had left it to the London School 
Board to take the initiative. Until their 
Report was received of course the House 
would not know what view the London 
School Board would take; but it was 
well known that that Body had already 
made some substantial modification in 
their system of education. They knew 
that opportunity had been allowed by 
the London School Board to parents to 
refuse to permit their children to have 
home lessons if they thought fit. What 
was that but a distinct concession ? Pre- 
vious to this action on the part of the 
London School Board home lessons were 
often insisted upon. It would be found, 
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too, he thought, that from time to time 
additional school hours had been in- 
sisted upon. There was great strain- 
ing for results to be obtained by the 
system of examination on which the 
whole principle of the grant hung. The 
system was one which must of necessity 
impose a great strain on all who were 
connected with elementary schools at the 
moment of examination. The prospect 
of the teacher in life, as wellas his repu- 
tation for the time, depended upon the re- 
sult of the examination; because if an 
insufficient grant was earned a reflection 
was cast upon him. The very revised 
system of the present year was an ad- 
mission to some extent of that, because 
it contained a power to the managers of 
schools to withhold certain children from 
examination if they thought fit. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The hon. Mem- 
ber means the Revised Code of last 


ear. 
. Mr. R. H. PAGET: Yes; of last 
year. This was often referred to by 
the Education Department. They de- 
clared that the teachers now were free, 
and could withhold children from exami- 
nation, and that in that way they could 
get rid of this over-pressure. But what 
was the action of that Department? 
What took place was really this. Ifa 
teacher attempted to withdraw anything 
like a substantial number, say from 3 to 
4 per cent of children from the examina- 
tion, the Inspector would make an ad- 
verse Report, and the reputation of the 
teacher was injured, and suffered, and 
the grant to the school suffered also. 
This plan of withholding children from 
examination, of which so much had been 
made by the Department, was a plan 
which the teachers themselves would tell 
them was more of a sham than a reality. 
The system of payment by results was 
responsible for most of their difficulties, 
and anything that would tend to miti- 
gate its effect would be beneficial to the 
real interest of education. “It led toa 
system of constant oram for examina- 
tion. Everything that one could do to 
mitigate its effects he believed would 
be for the benefit of education, for 
the benefit of the children, and for 
the benefit of the teachers, and would 
insure a satisfactory state of things. 
There was one other remark he wished 
to make. This system of examination, 
which was such a constant cause of 
worry, trouble, and axiety to the teachers, 
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was not equally harassing to the teachers 
of all schools. That worry and anxiety 
did not arise so much in the case of 
the board schools, in regard to which 
the financial question did not arise. 
They had the inexhaustible rate to fall 
back upon. Possibly the aggrieved 
ratepayers, particularly the ratepayers 
of London, began to see the objection- 
able side of this arrangement, asthe rates 
were mounting up ld. by 1d. until they 
became 8d. or 9d. in one year. But the 
unfortunate ratepayer’s voice was not 
much heard. The board school would 
go on, however much the grant was re- 
duced ; but the case was different in re- 
gard to the voluntary schools, whose very 
existence depended upon their receiving 
such an amount of the grant as would 
enable them to pay their way, and the 
teachers of which were, therefore, much 
more harassed than the teachers in the 
board schools were. The very existence 
of those schools was rendered a matter 
of difficulty. He contended that they 
had no right to have to meet a difficulty 
such as that. Voluntary schools, it should 
never be forgotten, were in existence 
and doing a great deal of good work 
when there were no other schools in the 
country. That work had been well and 
thoroughly recognized by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) in his Act of 1870. 
They were told that the system of more 
complete education was to supplement, 
and not to supplant, those. voluntary 
schools; and they had a right to ask, not 
for an exhibition of favour or affection 
for those voluntary schools, but that 
they might have some reasonable chance 
of existence, as was promiséd to them 
from the first, in consideration of their 
long services in the past. He hoped that 
that which they had aright to demand now 
would not be denied them. The system 
which at present existed required modi- 
fication. All the children having passed 
the infant stage were usually bound to 
advance from Standard to Standard 
year by year. Otherwise the grants 
were reduced, and the efficiency of the 
school was held to be failing, and the 
teachers were liable to be under some 
kind of slur. Once the infant stage had 
been passed there was little possibility 
of classification left for the teacher. It 
was thought that in that respect modifi- 
cation should be made. They thought 
that amongst the children of the poor it 
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was impossible, any more than among 
the children of other classes, that they 
should find the same capacity of ad- 
vancing from Standard to Standard at the 
same rate of progress. {Mr. MunpELLa 
dissented.| The right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council dis- 
sented. But within the very small limits 
of variation permitted by the Depart- 
ment it was impossible. He thought 
that the limits of variation the Depart- 
ment permitted were entirely insufficient 
to meet the innumerable cases of differ- 
ence of intellect and capacity amongst 
the children who had to pass through 
the schools. He did not desire to detain 
the House at that late hour. Theone 
remark he should like to make was this. 
They had a system to which they were 
used; but the evil effects of which they 
were beginning to-day more completely 
and thoroughly to recognize. This sys- 
tem was an English system, which was 
to be found in no other country in the 
world. It was absolutely unique. He 
was told that one of the teachers in one 
of the London schools had recently 
made a most able om, on this matter. 
And what did he say? That gentleman, 
Mr. Wild, had visited a great many 
schools in Europe, and had come back 
with a great deal of information. He 
said— 

“The whole system abroad is purely educa- 
tional, not in the slightest degree pecuniary. 
Nowhere did I find one single 1d. depending on 
any examination. Nowhere did I find anything 
like our system of individual examination. No- 
where did I find any but adult trained teachers. 
Nowhere did I find any striving after percent- 
ages, or after that miraculous accuracy, to at- 
tain which costs English teachers and scholars 
so much weariness and painfulness. Nowhere 
did I find any signs of worry and anxiety.” 


If those schools could be maintained else- 
where without the anxiety and trouble 
which existed in this country, why should 
they not modify their system so as to 
get rid of those anxieties and worries ? 
It was because he believed that the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford would tend to effect 
that by providing that a larger propor- 
tion of the grant now given to publie 
elementary schools should be allotted in 
the form of fixed payment on the average- 
attendance that he was prepared to sup- 
port it. They did not ask the whole 
grant to be given in that way; but they 
asked that a larger proportion of it should 
be given in order that the worry and 
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anxiety might be diminished. They could 
not expect at the present moment en- 
tirely to get rid of it; but they hoped 
to diminish it, and in diminishing it 
they hoped they would get greater effi- 
ciency of education. They had acquired 
for the children of the country proper 
school accommodation, well ventilated, 
lighted, warmed, and adequately sup- 
plied with all kinds of educational ap- 

aratus, and with efficient teachers, who 
had proved by examination that they 
were perfectly able thoroughly to under- 
take the duties confided to them. Why, 
then, should they not believe that they 
possessed the means that would give 
good results, by increasing the grant in 
the form of fixed payments on average 
attendance, and so getting rid of this 
unnecessary worry, harassment, and 
over-pressure on children and teachers, 
which was one of the crying defects of 
the present system acknowledged by 
everyone outside those walls, and which 
it was the hope of those who made this 
Motion to mitigate ? 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty that She 
will be graciously pleased to withhold Her 
consent from the Education Code in respect of 
Article 109 (a), with a view of providing that a 
larger proportion of the grant now given to 

ublic elementary schools should be allotted 
in the form of a fixed payment on average 
attendance.”’"—(Mr. J. G. Taibot.) 


Sm LYON PLAYFAIR said, that 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford (Mr. J. G. Talbot) had depre- 
cated the impression that he might be 
considered a reactionary in educational 
progress. No one could believe that of 
a University Member, who had so much 
interest to raise the level of education. 
But the question was—what would be 
the real effect of his Motion? It was 
an extremely vague Motion; the hon. 
Member had given them no figures, and 
he had spoken not of anything new in 
this Code, but of a provision which had 
existed for many years. At the present 
moment, out of 17s., the average grant, 
4s. 6d. was for attendance. How much 
did the hon. Member propose to raise 
it? In the time of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) it had been 6s., and 
then it had been reduced to 4s. by Vis- 
count Sandon, being finally raised by 
the present Government to 4s. 6d. The 
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hon. Member did not say to what sum 
he proposed it should be raised ; but he 
would presume that the hon. Member 
wished it to be raised to 10s., as had 
been recommended by the teachers 
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themselves. At present, 4s. 6d. was 
given for average attendance, and 
12s. 6d. for educational effort through- 
out the country. If the sum for mecha- 
nical attendance were raised to 10s., it 
would represent nearly two-thirds of the 
whole, while only one-third would re- 
present educational effort. That was 
the way in which an hon. Member for a 
University proposed to improve the edu- 
cation of thecountry. The effect of the 
proposal would be greatly to increase 
the remuneration of bad schools, and 
largely to decrease the remuneration of 
good schools. [‘‘No!” and “ Hear!’’] 
That was obvious, because with only 
one-third for educational effort there 
would be much less for good schools to 
win, while the bad schools would have 
two-thirds already secured. In Scot- 
land, where national education had been 
much longer established and was of a 
higher kind than in England, and 
where there was also more educational 
effort, who ever heard of over-pressure ? 
Some 84,000 school children died every 
year. Out of that number he should 
expect to find that 200 or 300 died from 
over-pressure. But only 20 or 30 were 
alleged to have died from that cause; 
and when the facts were inquired into, 
the allegation, except in four or five 
cases, completely failed. There was 
from 32 to 33 per cent less mortality in 
sehools now than in 1870, when his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford got his Education Act passed. Un- 
doubtedly there were weaklings and 
diseased children to whom any amount 
of school work would be injurious ; and 
it would always be a duty of managers 
of schools to take advantage of the pro- 
visions of the Code and prevent them 
being taxed beyond their strength. A 
Coae, as long as it existed, must pro- 
vide for the capacities of the great 
bulk of children, while it also protected 
individuals who were exceptionally in- 
capable of any mental exertion. To 
legislate for those exceptions to the de- 
triment of the vast bulk of school chil- 
dren was an extraordinary policy. The 
House must recollect that it had pro- 
vided Standards of education before 
children were allowed to enter labour; 
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and if they diminished the ability to pass 
these at an early age they would dis- 
locate the whole conditions of labour in 
the country. He objected to the Motion, 
because it would depress educational 
effort and substitute mere mechanical 
conditions for that healthy independence 
which now induced school authorities to 
bring their schools to a high standard of 
efficiency. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
Lyon Playfair) had made a very strong 
speech against the Motion of the hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford, 
and had it not been for that speech he 
should probably not have intervened in 
the discussion. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had much overstated 
the practical effect of the proposal of his 
hon. Friend; and it appeared to him 
that he had contrived to misunderstand 
what were the objections which many 
on that side of the House, himself 
among the number, entertained to this 
rigid system of payment by results. 
This system, which was established by 
Viscount Sherbrooke, was never in- 
tended, and he never wished it to be 
applied in the manner it was now ap- 
plied in elementary schools. It was a 
system for testing the acquirements of 
children in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic in elementary schools. He ad- 
mitted that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had done a good deal of good, 
and he thought that the tendency of the 
alterations made in the Code had un- 
questionably gone in the direction of the 
proposal contained in the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend. But there was a 
widespread feeling amongst teachers 
and others that this system of payment 
by results was neither fair to the 
teachers nor to the children themselves. 
He had heard it said that the system of 
payment by results gave each locality 
more or less the opportunity of selecting 
subjects which could be best taught in 
that locality. But he would point out 
that the locality had nothing to do with 
it, because every subject was prescribed 
by the Education Department, and the 
only choice which the teacher had was 
to select one or two class subjects. The 
question they had to consider was, whe- 
ther those who took an interest in edu- 
cation were thoroughly satisfied with 
the present system. He did not think 
that many were quite aware of what 
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ayment by results implied. Let the 
Gommittee consider for one moment that 
there were millions of children in the 
schools —infants and otherwise, for 
whom payment by results was obtained 
in proportion to the number of subjects 
in which they were examined. That 
meant that there were millions of children 
for whom 10 to 15 payments might be 
gained in reference to the different sub- 
jects in which they were examined ; and 
the Committee would be able from that 
fact to realize something of the amount 
of trouble that resulted to the teachers 
and children, as well as to the Education 
Department, in checking the claims. It 
was too late to argue the question 
at that hour (12.50) at any length; 
but when the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Lyon Playfair) stated that elementary 
education in Scotland was in a most 
satisfactory state, he should remember 
that it was not arrived at by payment 
by results, which had been engrafted on 
the system of education in that country, 
and was not originally part ofit. Again, 
in his opinion, many of the best Scotch 
teachers did not at all approve of the 
system. Since the time at which the 
system of payment by results was es- 
tablished, a very great improvement 
had taken place in the social status of 
elementary school teachers. If those 
teachers were subjected to a most severe 
test before they could obtain certificates 
of competency, could not the Depart- 
ment be assured that the outcome of 
their work was more orless good? But, 
having tested them by that severe ex- 
amination, the Education Department 
proceeded to test every individual child 
which those teachers taught. He 
thought there might be some modifica- 
tion of that practice ; indeed, he should 
like to see the system of payment by 
results swept away, and something in 
the nature of a capitation rate, to be re- 
gulated according to the efficiency of the 
school by inspection, substituted in its 
place. And he believed it would come 
to that, because the present sys- 
tem was so unpopular, and entailed 
such an enormous amount of trouble 
on the Education Department, that 
sooner or later some alteration must be 
made. He had come in contact, per- 
haps as much as had the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
with elementary school teachers, and he 
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thought that all must be struck with the 
manner in which they performed their 
duties. There were, of course, some 
exceptions; but he thought that the 
great mass of them might safely be 
allowed some latitude in the matter 
of teaching. Under the present sys- 
tem, every child in a class was exa- 
mined, and there was no regulation 
requiring that the child should have 
been in that class fora certain period— 
number of months. He always felt that 
they subjected the children of the poor 
’ to a test which they did not like their 
own children to be subjected to. No 
doubt the over-pressure existing in ele- 
mentary schools was to some extent 
exaggerated ; but he thought that every- 
one knew in the case of their own chil- 
dren, and in the case of the children of 
their friends, that their little brains were 
easily overworked, and that it was ne- 
cessary to remedy that—a thing easily 
done by taking them away from school 
or getting them change of air. But the 
poor could not do that; and that fact 
alone ought to make them very careful 
not to overpress the children in their 
schools. Although he believed that 
something might be done to mitigate 
their condition by the supply of cheap 
and wholesome food, yet he did not 
think that the House ought to turn a 
deaf ear to the allegations made with 
regard to over-pressure. He quite ad- 
mitted that the right hon. Gentleman 
had made some alterations in the Code, 
which were both generous and impartial, 
and he could quite understand his op- 
posing or not giving his assent to a sug- 
gestion like that. He was bound to say 
that he could not indicate the precise 
remedy to be applied to the evils in 
question. It was no easy matter to do 
so in the face of the many complicated 
details involved ; still he thought that 
they would be forced sooner or later in 
the direction pointed to in the Motion 
of his hon. Friend. He did not believe 
that, as long as they continued steadily 
to improve the social status of the 
teachers, and to subject them to a severe 
test, any such proposal as that of his 
hon. Friend would at all tend to the 
deterioration of their system of educa- 
tion. If he did, he would not give even 
a qualified support to his hon. Friend’s 
Motion; and had it not been that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Edinburgh had cast 
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upon hon. Gentlemen upon those Benches 
the charge of wishing to retard instead 
of advance the education of the people, 
he should not have intervened in this 
discussion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the noble 
Lord who had just spoken had stated 
that they subjected children of the class 
which attended the elementary schools 
to an examination to which their own 
children were not submitted. He was 
not quite sure of that. In his own class 
he knew that the examinations to which 
children were subjected were much of 
the same character. But it was most 
important that hon. Members should 
bear in mind that they had not yet got 
education in this country into such a 
position that they could say that they had 
arrived at the point at which the teach- 
ing of reading, writing, and arithmetic 
was secured to the general body of the 
population ; and unless they secured by 
the payment of Government money 
that these should be taught, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, he feared, 
would not be learned. When they had 
the same scale of education as they had 
in Germany, it might be possible to dis- 
pense with examination in elementary 
subjects ; but if they got rid of it now, 
he believed they would soon return to 
that state of things which was in exist- 
ence before Viscount Sherbrooke made 
his Code, when, although many in the 
elementary schools were well instructed, 
many were neglected, and the final re- 
sult was that the elementary subjects 
were, by very many children, not 
learned. He did not believe that 
they could get rid of individual ex- 
amination, which he had always re- 
garded as an evil to which they were 
compelled to submit, inasmuch as the 
advantages overbalanced the disadvan- 
tages of the system. He had, by moving 
an Amendment at the time, endeavoured 
to modify to some extent Viscount Sher- 
brooke’s proposal; but he was con- 
vinced that examination could not be got 
rid of, and that, so far as he could 
gather, was very much the object of the 
present Motion. At all events that was 
the general impression, because an edu- 
cationist in his own district with whom 
he was acquainted had asked him to 
go down to the House and “ vote for 
Mr. Talbot’s Motion for the abolition of 

ayment by results.” That was the 

ight in which the present Motion was 
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regarded. But he had another objec- 
tion to urge—namely, that if they were 
able to make the change, and he was not 
sure that in a few years hence they 
might not be able to do so, he should 
certainly not be in favour of making it 
in the form which the hon. Member for 
Oxford University proposed—namely, 

“ That a larger proportion of the grant now 
given to public elementary schools should be 
allotted in the form of a fixed payment on 
average attendance.” 


That, he ventured to think, would not be 
the right mode of proceeding. If there 
were to be a change, it should be a 
change from individual examination to 
an estimate arrived at in the best man- 
ner possible of the general character of 
the school and the general result of 
the teaching. And on that account he 
was exceedingly glad that his successors 
had found themselves able to introduce 
a merit grant. It was in that direction, 
he thought, that in the future they 
might be able to make changes. Al- 
though he might appear to be rather 
contradicting himself, he must make 
one further remark before he sat 
down, and it was this. Although he 
had looked forward to that being the 
future mode by which they should 
find out what they got for their money, 
he thought it would be well that 
for some time they should let the Code 
alone. He thought that the vexation 
and the uncertainty of these constant 
changes of Code were evils which were 
not compensated for by any little im- 
provement that was obtained; and he 
hoped his right hon. Friend (Mr. Mun- 
della), if he remained in his Office—and 
he trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
might doso, forif they searched through 
the country they could not find anyone 
more earnest or more capable of doing 
his duty—he would turn a deaf ear to 
the little improvements and little re- 
forms, and let managers have some 
notion of the stability of the Code for 
two or three years’ time. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL asked the in- 
dulgence of the House while he ex- 
plained very briefly how it was that with 
much regret he was unable to support 
the Motion of his hon. Friend (Mr. 


Talbot). It appeared to him that in the | 


course of the discussion the question 
had become somewhat involved. Much 
had been said about the evils of over- 
pressure, and, of course, he felt that 
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those evils were not small. And they 
had heard of objections to the nt 
system of payment by results. He did 
not deny that in some respects the 
present system was most unsatisfactory ; 
but, at the same time, the question now 
before the House was whether in future 
they were to give a greater grant for 
mere attendance, and a smaller grant 
for what he might call ascertained effi- 
ciency. The modes adopted for ascer- 
taining efficiency might be open to ques- 
tion ; indeed, it was with regard to those 
modes that the difficulties to which re- 
ference had been made arose. In his 
opinion, the Motion rather suggested 
tbat less attention in future should be 
paid to ascertaining the efficiency of the 
schools receiving grants, and that more 
attention heal be paid to the simple 
fact that there were schools to give 
grants to. He thought that if the 
Motion were adopted, there would be 
a danger of taking away from school 
managers a great stimulus to make their 
schools efficient. On that account he 
was unable to support the Motion. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I cannot help but 
be satisfied with the tone which has pre- 
vailed in this debate, and I am very 
grateful to hon. and right hon. Gentie- 
men on both sides of the House for the 
very fair manner in which they have re- 
cognized my desire to relieve the teachers 
and the children from anything like 
worry, strain, and over-pressure. I 
must at the outset, however, say to my 
noble Friend (Lord George Hamilton) 
that he must have been looking at a 
Code of his own, and not at mine, when 
he said the teachers have no choice of 
curriculum. As a matter of fact, there 
are no obligatory subjects now except 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. These 
are the only subjects that are compul- 
sory in any school, except that the girls 
must be taught needlework. It is said 
that a teacher has absolutely no choice. 
Well, drawing has been added to the 
Code; but I think no Member of this 
House will quarrel with the necessity of 
taking in what I may call industrial 
drawing, and that is the drawing which 
we have now before us. It is not orna- 
mental drawing, it is not drawing intro- 
duced with a view of making artists, but 
with a view of enabling the scholars to 
make accurate calculations so that the 
eye and hand may work together, and 
that our working classes may draw and 
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appreciate with greater accuracy the 
manual labour in which they are en- 
gaged. But when my noble Friend 
says—‘‘If you have tested the teacher’s 
certificate what more do you want?” I 
can only ask my noble Friend to refer 
to the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission, 
and he will find that in some of the 
schools where there were the best chil- 
dren there was the worst teaching, be- 
cause there was no proper test of the 
result. There must be a test of results, 
and, after all, the best test of results was 
an examination. I believe that the an- 
nual examination is the very essence of 
our system, and I do not care what sys- 
tem you have; it will fail if there is 
not a particle of examination. The 
American system is mainly defective on 
that account, and so are many other 
systems. But at this time of the morn- 
ing it is quite impossible to answer a 
tithe of the arguments that have been 
advanced, and I hope the House will 
bear with me a few moments while I 
just refer to the main points brought 
forward. I may say at once that the 
Code on the Table is no new departure ; 
there is no change of principle what- 
ever, and there is none in detail. I 
quite agree with my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) when he said—‘‘ Let the Code 
alone as far as possible ; when you have 
got a good working Code keep it steady, 
and do not disturb it any more than you 
can help.” Now, there is no change in 
the Code of to-day, even of detail, ex- 
cept this—a recognition that small school 
teachers may group their children into 
three grades for teaching purposes, as 
much for their convenience as the chil- 
dren’s, and that in all schools we have 
got the consent of the Treasury—a con- 
sent for which I cannot be too thankful 
—that we may teach drawing as a class 
subject from one end of the school to the 
other. Now, I say, no Code was ever 
so threshed out as the Code we are now 
working; it was laid on the Table a 
year in advance; it had the full con- 
sideration of this House and the coun- 
try; it was considered and debated by 
everybody interested in it; it was 
brought in in one Session, and in the 
next it was sanctioned without a single 
condition of it undergoing the slightest 
change or modification, so there can be 
no complaint that the Code has not been 
well and thoroughly considered. Now, 


Mr. Mundella 
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whatever may be the defects of the pre- 
sent Code I may say this for it—that 
better work has been done under it, 
better attendance has been secured, 
better grants have been earned under it, 
than under any previous Code we have 
had in this country. All the Motions 
which appeared on the Paper of to- 
night respecting the Code were meant 
as attacks and assaults upon the system 
of payment by results. That principle 
has been adopted now for a quarter of 
a century. It was adopted after the 
system of capitation grants; practically 
capitation grants in aid were proved to 
be an absolute failure. If hon. Mem- 
bers would only turn to the evidence of 
the Bishop of Manchester given before 
the Royal Commission, they would find 
there the statement that out of 300 
schools examined, less than 100 did their 
work properly, and that only one-ninth 
of the children turned out of those 
schools were as fairly educated as could 
be desired. That statement alone was 
sufficient to show what was the success 
of the antecedent of the system of pay- 
ment by results. Whatever may be the 
merits or demerits of the system of pay- 
ment by results, it has given a very 
powerful stimulus to education in this 
country ; it has secured an honest equi- 
valent for the vast expenditure of the 
State; it has enabled the Education De- 
partment to give to all schools, whether 
under private management or public 
control, pecuniary aid proportionate to 
the efficiency of the school. We are 
told that that principle is not in opera- 
tion on the Continent. That is quite 
true; but why is thatso? The condi- 
tions on the Continent are altogether 
different to the conditions in this coun- 
try. There is no other country that 
I am aware of in which the State 
stands in the same relation to education 
that it does in this country. Payments 
are not measured by results on the Con- 
tinent, because, as a rule, the State 
makes no payments. The payments 
are in the great majority of cases made 
from local sources to Local Authorities. 
Wherever grants in aid are made in 
France they are made exclusively to 
Public Authorities, and those Public 
Authorities work under State supervision 
and central control. In most Continental 
States there is a bureau of education, 
and the bureau of education lays down 
regulations to be enforced in all schools; 
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it prescribes the methods to be pursued, 
it prescribes what the time table shall 
be, and it has a large share in the ap- 
pointment, in the dismissing, and in the 
payment of the teachers. Its members 
are very often ex officios of the Local 
Governing Bodies, and its control is one 
of the most severe and minute that can 
possibly be devised. I am quite sure 
that Englishmen would not submit to 
such a centralized system as that which 
prevails in France and other countries 
on the Continent. We have an illustra- 
tion of it in the story that the Minister 
of Education in France could take out 
his watch and say at any given moment 
what so many millions of children were 
then engaged in. We are told, too, that 
the Minister of Education in Prussia has 
recently issued a list of 3,000 words as- 
signing the orthography in the Prussian 
schools, dropping all the superfluous 
letters. I should be very sorry, as an 
English Minister, to have to send out 
such a list, Americanizing, so to speak, 
the English language. I am sure that 
any attempt on the part of an English 
Minister to require our language to be 
taught phonetically would not meet with 
any approval in the country. In Prussia 
the whole cost of education is paid by 
local taxation; but in this country the 
Education Department is charged with 
distributing a large amount of grant to 
aid local effort, and to secure the most 
efficient education possible for the mass 
of the population. You can only do 
that by laying down certain conditions, 
and those conditions take the form of a 
Code. No one can dispute that the 
money paid is paid very largely to 
private persons. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. J. G. Talbot) has admitted that 
one-half of the sum paid by the Treasury 
goes to the managers of the Church of 
England schools, who are, after all, 
private gentlemen, and who are not 
under any supervision whatever, and 
are only subjected strictly to the condi- 
tions laid down by the Act. Well, 
surely a vast expenditure such as is made 
upon education in this country must be 
subjected to some condition to secure that 
it is properly applied, and that there is 
no abuse of it. We are not dealing 
with a small sum of money. In 1860, 
when the Revised Code was introduced, 
the amount was something between 
£500,000 and £600,000 a-year. But 
what is the amount now paid for educa- 
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tion in Great Britain, paid actually — 
the system of payment by results? In- 
cluding, of course, the South Kensington 
grant, it is over £4,000,000 a-year, and, 
with the payment to Ireland, it will be 
very little short of £5,000,000 a-year. 
In 10 years hence I believe it will be 
more than £7,000,000 a-year. Surely 
we must insure that a vast sum of money 
like that should be properly applied, 
and only be meted out for the purpose 


of good and successful education. We 


have endeavoured to distribute the fund 
so as to secure the greatest benefit to 
the children with the least possible 
strain on the teacher. I can say that, 
for my part, I have done everything I 
could to secure the teacher immunity 
from any unnecessary labour; I believe 
I have relieved them from every unne- 
cessary Return — every Return that 
could possibly be dispensed with I have 
dispensed with. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. J. G. Talbot) says the present sys- 
tem stimulates too highly, and that, 
notwithstanding the relaxations we have 
made, there is too much left to the dis- 
cretion of the Inspectors—young Inspec- 
tors. Now, so far as I am concerned, 
there has been no patronage exercised 
during the whole time we have been in 
Office. I believe that during the five 
years we have been in Office we have 
only appointed two Inspectors, and both 
of them have been most experienced 
men. We have opened the door to the 
teachers, we have taken the most capable 
and the most experienced men from the 
ranks of the teachers and made them 
Sub-Inspectors. We have thrown the 
door open to the whole teachers of the 
country to enable them to come in on 
their merits as Inspectors’ assistants, 
with a chance of rising to the higher 
grade. We have not appointed, since 
we have been in Office, a single inexpe- 
rienced man to inspect schools, and I 
think we have done the best we could to 
secure the teachers immunity from per- 
sons utterly untried and without any 
knowledge of the work of teaching, and 
without any sympathy with child life 
and the position and work of the 
teachers. The hon. Gentleman says that 
if we raise the fixed grant we will 
diminish over-pressure. Well, how does 
that appear? What statement has he 
made to support that Ls gegen I 
know what will be the result of raising 
the fixed grant. As my right hon. 
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Friend the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) has said, the more you 
raise the fixed grant the less you have 
to distribute to schools for good educa- 
tional results. The fact would be that 
if you raise the fixed grant to 10s., in- 
stead of having a larger sum to pay to 
encourage good educational results, you 
will only have less than half the sum; 
and as a result the poor schools—and by 
poor schools I mean, of course, poorly 
taught schools-—would get more money, 
and the good schools would get less. I 
have taken 10s. as a basis of the fixed 
grant, and worked it out so that the 
whole grant should be what it is to-day. 
I have applied this test to a number of 
voluntary schools, omitting altogether 
board schools. I have taken some that 
are below fair and some that are fair, 
good, and excellent. Now, those below 
fair ought not to exist. There are too 
many of that class, and there are too 
many that rank as fair that are not by 
any means fair, and our children ought 
not to be compelled to attend such 
schools. Now the schools below fair 
will get an advanced grant of something 
like 10 per cent, and the best schools 
will get a diminished grant. You bring 
the two classes of schools so near to an 
approximation that there would be a 
great temptation to voluntary school 
managers all over the country, who are 
not thorough educationalists, to have 
poor staffs, poorly paid teachers, poor 
schools, and small voluntary subscrip- 
tions. Now, I put it to the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. J. G. Talbot), is that the 
result he wants? I do not believe that 
such a result would be to the interest of 
the voluntary schools. I know there 
are voluntary schools in all parts of the 
Kingdom that are as good as schools 
can be made. Because voluntary school 
managers make great sacrifices and spend 
a large sum of money per head on the 
children, it would be hardly right to 
deprive them of the grant they got in 
favour of the miserable schools in the 
country of which there are too many. 
We want to encourage better attend- 
ance; we want to require from the chil- 
dren a longer attendance, and to require 
from the managers of schools that the 
schools shall be better staffed than at 
present. It is all very well to tell us 
that payment by result does not exist 
on the Continent. There are some other 
things that do not exist on the Conti- 
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nent; there are no pupil teachers on the 
Continent. Mr. Wild told me the other 
day that he had been all through Europe 
and had not seen a pupil teacher. He 
said that in some schools he had found 
an adult, a fully certificated teacher, at 
the head of every class. I do not think 
that we exactly wish to come to that 
state of things in this country. I hope 
the voluntary school managers will see 
the necessity of keeping a better staff ; 
and the effect of the present Code is to 
reward their staff properly. Is it de- 
sirable that we should take away the 
stimulus, or diminish it in the least de- 
gree? Well, now as to the fixed grant. 
Mr. Lowe’s fixed grant was 4s.; m 
right hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
raised it to 6s.; and when Viscount 
Sandon came into Office he reduced it 
from 6s. to 5s., and then from 5s. to 4s. 
What have we done? We have done 
exactly what the teachers asked from us. 
The teachers, in a Memorial which they 
presented to me soon after I took Office, 
said— 

“Your Memorialists are of opinion that by 
abolishing the payment per pass, and by sub- 
stituting a payment on the average attendance 
according to the success at the annual examina- 
tion, a great evil of the present system will be 
reduced, while, at the same time, the area of 
good instruction will be extended. Your Me- 
morialists are also of opinion that while abolish- 
ing the payment per pass, the individual exa- 
mination of scholars and the return of the 
Examination Schedule should be maintained in 
order to secure thoroughness of instruction and 
inspection, and to preserve a record of the 
result.”” 

That is exactly what we have adopted in 
the Code; we based our own Code on 
average attendance; and I should like 
the House, fer a moment, to consider 
what has been the result. The result 
has been that during the present year I 
have had to come down to the House— 
so rapid has been the rise of average 
attendance—for an increase of the grant 
by nearly £200,000; and I shall have to 
ask the House, when I bring in the 
Educational Estimates, for an additional 
£300,000. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Somerset (Mr. R. H. Paget) said 
that what we were doing was not fair to 
the voluntary schools. He maintained 
that payment by results worked with 
extraordinary hardship upon voluntary 
schools. I really cannot agree with the 
hon. Gentleman in that respect, and I 
would like to show exactly what was the 
position of the voluntary schools when 
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Viscount Sandon’s Act was passed in 
1876. I will not go back to 1870, be- 
cause that would make the contrast in- 
finitely greater; but I will show what is 
the contrast between 1876 and the pre- 
sent day. In 1876 there were 12,677 
voluntary schools, whilst in 1884, last 
year, there were 14,580, so that they had 
increased by over 2,000, and the average 
attendance had increased by 400,000. 
But while that increase has been going 
on, the voluntary subscriptions have de- 
creased by £30,000 or £40,000. That 
is a remarkable fact. Whilst the number 
of schools has increased by 2,000, and 
the attendances by 400,000, the volun- 
tary subscriptions have absolutely de- 
creased by that large amount. And 
what has been the consequence? Why, 
whilst in 1876 each child cost £1 13s. 53d., 
in 1884 the cost was £1 15s. 2d., or an 
increase of 1s. 83¢. In 1876 the volun- 
tary subscriptions were 8s. 844., whereas 
in 1884 they were 6s. 8$d., and they 
were 44d. less at the present moment. 
According to last year’s estimate the 
voluntary subscriptions had diminished 
23 per cent per child ; and while that re- 
duction has been going on the annual 
grants have risen from 138. 024. to 
16s. 43d., the cost now being 16s. 94.— 
or an increase of 234 per cent; so that 
whilst there has been a diminution in 
the cost of 23 per cent, there has been 
an increase of grant of 234 per cent 
during the past eight years. With these 
facts before us, how can my hon. Friend 
(Mr. J. G. Talbot) make this appeal for 
voluntary schools, which he says have 
suffered through the system of payment 
by results? To say that they have 
suffered by that system is contrary to 
experience. My experience is that these 
schools are daily growing, and the need 
for subscriptions is daily growing less. 
I am perfectly satisfied that the volun- 
tary schools will, in the future, earn 
more and cost less to voluntary sub- 
soribers. With respect to the over-pres- 
sure question, I could deluge the House 
with evidence which I think would drive 
it outside the doors of this Chamber. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon 
Playfair) has spoken of Scotch expe- 
rience. How strange it is that Scotch 
experience should be so different to Eng- 
lish experience, and the hon. Member 
opposite says itis. They have the same 
system of payment by results in Scotland 
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that we have in this country; and why 
is it, then, that there is not the same cry 
of over-pressure? The matter has been 
considered in Scotland, and Dr. Tuke, of 
Edinburgh, an authority far higher than 
Dr. Crichton Browne, has examined the 
schools in the Scotch capital, and I 
should like hon. Members to take the 
trouble to read his reply to Dr. Browne’s 
Report. He speaks of it as like reading 
a chapter in Mark Twain, and that there 
is nothing in common sense or reason to 
justify his statements. We are told there 
is no freedom of classification, and we 
are told that although, according to our 
Minutes, it is possible to withdraw chil- 
dren from a day examination, yet, by 
other Regulations, we render it impos- 
sible for the teachers to avail themselves 
of that power. But let me tell the hon. 

Member opposite that during the past 
year 150,000 children have been with- 
drawn, and have been paid for, because 
it has been found that they were not fit 

to attend the examination. Nearly 6 per 
cent have been withdrawn—5‘60 per 
cent of the whole number of children. As 
a matter of fact, instead of there being 
a cry of over-pressure, I am beginning, 

at the Education Department, to expe- 
rience an exactly opposite complaint—a 
ery of under-pressure. Parents are con- 
tinually saying that the teachers pass 
over their children. They say—‘‘ We 
want our children to pass the Standards 
in order that we may have their services 
—so that we may avail ourselves of their 
labour.’’ Seldom a week passes that I 

have not a complaint from one or other 

of our Inspectors—something like this 

—‘‘If you do not look very carefully 

into this you will have a cry of under- 

pressure from the parents of the chil- 

dren.”” Let me read the hon. Member 
a letter which I have received on this 

subject. This document has come to 

me since this Motion has been on the 

Paper— 

“‘ National Union of Elementary Teachers, 
“New Courts Chambers, 

“57 and 58 Chancery Lane, W.C. 

“* March 25, 1885. 
“To the Rt. Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P. 
“ Str, 

“ At the last meeting of the Executive 
of the National Union of Elementary Teachers 
the following Resolution was unanimously 
adopted :— 

«That the best thanks of this Executive be, 
and — are hereby, given to the Rt. Hon. A. 





J. Mundella, M.P., for the abolition of the Age 
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_Olause and the Examination Schedule in In- 
fant Schools.’ 
“‘T was instructed to forward a copy to you, 
which I do with much pleasure. No single step 
previously taken by. the Department will do 


more to diminish the over-pressure on dull, 
delicate, and backward children. 
**T am, Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ Txomas E. Heiter, 
‘“ Secretary.” 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: Has 
the right hon. Gentleman seen the Cir- 
cular of the 8th of April? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes; I have seen 
that, and I know exactly how to esti- 
mate it. I never quarrel with a little 
strong language that is used occasionally 

by teachers, because I know exactly 
‘ how difficult it is for them on all ooca- 
sions to appreciate the arrangements that 
are made, and besides I have been ac- 
customed to dealing with large classes 
of employés for 25 years. I take it, on 
the whole, the teachers are a class worthy 
of all respect; and however little they 
may know it or appreciate it, I have 
done my best to secure them against the 
grievances that induced them to use that 
language. I am sorry to have intruded 
upon the House for so long; but the 
fact of the matter is there is so much 
to be said on this matter that I have 
been hardly able, consistently with co- 
herence, to compress my observations 
into the small space of time at my dis- 
. If we have another opportunity 
of taking this discussion we shall be able 
to debate the subject with the Estimates 
before us, and we shall have a much 
better opportunity than we have now of 
going through all the details. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 53; Noes 
117: Majority 64.—(Div. List, No. $9.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 14th April, 1885. 


MINUTES.]— Took the Oath for the First Time 
—The Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 

Pustic Briis—Committee—Tramways (Ireland) 
Provisional Order (No. 1) * (34). , 


{LORDS} 
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Committee — Report — Local Government (Ire- 
land) Provisional Orders (Labourers Act) 
(No. 1) * (35); Municipal Voters (Relief) * 
(39) ; Army (Annual) * (62), 


CENTRAL ASIA— RUSSIA AND AF- 
GHANISTAN — RUSSIAN ADVANCES 
ON THE MURGHAB. 

QUESTION. 


Eart DE LA WARR: My Lords, I 
desire to ask the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs a Question 
of which I have given private Notice— 
namely, Whether there is any confirma- 
tion of a telegram which appeared in 
The Standard of yesterday, dated from 
the Camp of the British Mission at 
Tirpul, the 7th of April, to the effect 
that the Russians are advancing along 
the line of the Murghab River? 

Eart GRANVILLE: In reply to the 
noble Earl, I have to state that we are 
making inquiries on the subject. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
What time does it take to communicate 
with Sir Peter Lumsden ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Tho 
_ telegram, I observe, has come in four 

ays. 


ARMY AND MILITIA RESERVE 
FORCES. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE QUEEN’S MESSAGE. 


Order of the Day for the considera- 
tion of the Queen’s Message of the 26th 
of March last, read. 


Message constdered accordingly. 


Eart GRANVILLE: In rising to 
make the Motion which stands in my 
name, I feel that your Lordships will 
consider, after what took place in 
‘another place” last night, it will not 
be desirable on this occasion for me to 
make a statement as to the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. At the 
same time, I may say that steps have 
been taken which will necessitate some 
action on the part of the House of Com- 
mons, but until that step be taken it will 
not be right to make any statement in 
this House; but I will take care when 
the proper time arrives that a similar 
declaration shall be made to your Lord- 
ships. I believe I should be safe upon 
this occasion in asking your Lordships 
to — approval of the Proclamation 
of Her Majesty. But we think it 
better to follow the precedent of the late 
Government, and merely to ask your 
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Lordships to thank Her Majesty for the 
information which has been given to us. 
It will be satisfactory to your Lordships 
to know that the measure taken under 
this Proclamation will entirely meet all 
the requirements which have been made 
by the Indian Government. 

Moved “ That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty for in- 
forming this House that the present state of 
public affairs and the extent of the demands on 
the military forces of Her Majesty for the pro- 
tection of the interests of the Empire having 
constituted, in the opinion of Her Majesty, a 
case of great emergency within the meaning of 
the Acts of Parliament in that behalf, Her Ma- 
jesty deems it proper to provide additional 
means for Her Military service, and that, there- 
fore, in pursuance of those Acts, Her Majesty 
has thought it right to communicate to the 
House of Lords that Her Majesty is about to 
cause Her Reserve Force and Her Militia Re- 
serve Force, or such part thereof as Her Ma- 
jesty shall from time to time think necessary, 
to be called out for permanent service.’’—( The 
Earl Granviile.) 

THe Marevess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, obviously I think there can 
be no doubt of your unanimous response 
to the proposal of the noble Earl; and, 
indeed, if he had asked us to assent to 
the issuing of the Proclamation our re- 
sponse would, I think, have been given 
with equal heartiness. As to the noble 
Earl’s observations with which he pre- 
faced his Motion, I will say that I be- 
lieve that not only the two Houses of 
Parliament, but the public generally, 
look with the greatest anxiety for a clear 
statement of the policy which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will thinkit theirduty 
to pursue. We donot desire to press for 
it in a manner which will interfere with 
the interests of the Public Service, or 
with the very grave decision which it is 
incumbent upon the Government at this 
moment to form. Subject to that obser- 
vation, I will only add that I hope the 
information which the noble Earl fore- 
shadows may come as early as possible. 


Navy { APRIL 


Motion agreed to, nemine dissentiente. 


Ordered, That the said Address be 
presented to Her Majesty by the Lords 
with White Staves. 


NAVY (ADMINISTRATION)—THE AC- 
COUNTANT GENERAL OF THE NAVY. 
QUESTION. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether there is any truth in the report 
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that the present Accountant General of 
the Navy, who was only appointed three 
years ago, is to be compulsorily pen- 
sioned, and that a gentleman uncon- 
nected with the Admiralty is to be ap- 
pointed in his place ; and, if so, whether 
this arisesfrom theincapacity of other offi- 
cials in the Admiralty to fulfil the duties 
of Accountant General; and whether, 
unless this is not the case, the appoint- 
ment of a stranger to that office will not 
be contrary to precedent, a wrong to the 
officials in the Admiralty, and a loss of 
public money ? 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that the way in which the Question of 
the noble Lord had been put did not 
give a correct impression as to what had 
taken place. When Mr. Hamilton, now 
Sir Robert Hamilton, vacated the office 
of Accountant General, Mr. Willis, the 
Deputy Accountant General, was ap- 
pointed. Mr. Willis was an excellent 
public servant; but being then above 60 
years of age he was appointed on the 
distinct understanding that after filling 
the office for three years he should be 
retired at the option of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. That time having ar- 
rived, he would now retire, and Mr. Fitz- 
gerald had been appointed to succeed 
him. Mr. Fitzgerald was not in the 
Department of the Accountant General, 
and the noble Lord asked him whether 
it was not contrary to precedent to ap- 
point a stranger to the Department to 
the office. It was not so, for the office 
had frequently been filled by gentlemen 
who had had no previous connection 
with the Department. A striking in- 
stance was that of Sir Robert Hamil- 
ton himself, who was appointed from 
the Audit Office. So far as the quali- 
fications of Mr. Fitzgerald were con- 
cerned, he could speak from personal 
knowledge, as he had known him for 
many years in different Departments. 
When at the War Office in 1861, Mr. 
Fitzgerald was oue of the clerks in 
charge of the Army Estimates. He was 
afterwards sent to India to assist in 
arranging the system of account, having 
been specially selected for the service ; 
and for many years he filled a responsi- 
ble office there with great credit to him- 
self and advantage to the public. Sub- 
sequently he was chosen to fill a most 
important office connected with accounts 
and finance in Egypt. From his own 





personal knowledge of Mr. Fitzgerald, as 
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well as from the reports of his conduct 
both in India and Egypt, he believed that 
no man in the Public Bervice was better 
qualified by experience and general 
knowledge of accounts than Mr. Fitz- 
gerald. Therefore, he was satisfied that 
the appointment was very much for 
the public interest. He was of opinion 
that where it was possible, consistently 
with the public interest, appointments 
such as that under discussion should be 
given to gentlemen in the Public Service 
and not to outsiders; but it would be 
detrimental to the Public Service if it 
was held that particular appointments 
were to be filled by gentlemen serving in 
those particular Departments. As long 
as an officer was in the Public Service 
generally his qualifications should be 
considered, and not merely the qualifica- 
tions of those within the Department ; 
and, however excellent the officers in the 
Accountant General’s Department were 
at the present time, he believed that Mr. 
Fitzgerald, from his experience and 
general acquaintance with accounts, had 
claims for the appointment superior to 
any of them. 

Lorpv ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
read a statement showing that the prece- 
dents as to appointments to the office of 
Accountant Scher of the Admiralty 
were not as stated by the noble Earl, as, 
with one exception, that office had been 
filled from officials of old standing in the 
Admiralty. He thought that Mr. Willis 
should not have been superseded, as he 
was quite able and willing to perform the 
duties of the Department. He would, 
however, be retired upon a pension of 
about £1,000 a-year, and, also, should 
Mr. Fitzgerald retire in a few years, 
there would again bea pension for him. 
The noble Earl’s statement would go to 
show that he had made use of an oppor- 
tunity for providing a snug place for an 
old friend. 


POST OFFICE — TELEGRAPHIC COM- 
MUNICATION WITH HONG KONG. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH asked, Whe- 
ther the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has been directed to the fact 
that the sole method of telegraphic com- 
munication with Hong Kong and some 
other British settlements in the East is 
by wires passing through a territory in 
the possession of a foreign Power; and 


The Earl of Northbrook 
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whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to adopt immediate 
measures to insure the safety of inter- 
course by electric telegraph with those 
parts? The noble Viscount said, he was 
not quite sure whether he was correct in 
his statement of the facts; but he 
thought the matter one of sufficient im- 
portance to justify him in giving the 
Government an opportunity of making 
a statement on the subject. 

Tue Eart or DERBY, in reply, said, 
the noble Viscount was probably aware 
that there were two alternative lines of 
telegraphic communication between this 
country and Hong Kong. One of those 
lines passed through Russian territory in 
Siberia and down the Chinese Coast to 
Hong Kong; the other—the route more 
generally used—was from England to 
Singapore, and then through the Straits 
Settlement to Saigon and thence to 
Hong Kong. Thus the noble Viscount 
would perceive that those lines, though 
they passed through foreign territory, 
yet did not pass through the territory of 
the same Power ; and that if by any un- 
fortunate event communication by one 
line was cut off there would still remain 
the other. He did not, of course, deny 
the disadvantage of not having aline of 
communication in their own hands; but 
he need not point out that there was 
a material difference between having 
only one line of communication passing 
through the territory of a Foreign Power 
and having two alternative routes passing 
through different States. There was at 
the present time under the consideration 
of the authorities a proposal to make a 
line direct from Singapore to Hong 
Kong. That proposal was being con- 
sidered by the various Departments con- 
cerned; but he understood, and, indeed, 
was authorized by his noble Friend the 
First Lord of the Admiralty to say, that 
the Naval Authorities, while not deny- 
ing that such a line would be useful, did 
not regard it as of primary urgency, and 
they considered that the expenditure 
which would be involved might be more 
usefully incurred elsewhere. At the 
same time, that was the opinion of only 
one of the Departments concerned, and 
no final decision had been come to by the 
Government as a whole. But there 
were two matters that must be con- 
sidered. In the first place, the expense 
of maintaining the line between Singa- 
pore and Hong Kong would be very 
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heavy—about £20,000 a-year; in the 
next place, even if they made that line 
it would not serve the purpose in view— 
namely, that of having a line of tele- 
graphic communication that did not pass 
through foreign territory. Unless they 
had also an independent line of commu- 
nication to Gibraltar and Malta, the 
object of the proposal to create an 
entirely independent line to Hong Kong 
would not be obtained. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that this question of submarine tele- 
graphs ought not to be considered simply 
and solely on the ground as to whether 
the line would pay commercially. It 
must be remembered that these stations 
were valuable to this country, not only 
as great commercial emporia, but they 
were great military and naval coaling 
stations. He did not understand one 
remark of the noble Earl ; he had spoken 
as if there were no direct submarine 
telegraph between England, Gibraltar, 
and Malta. So far as he (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) understood it, there was 
such communication, for he himself had 
seen it at work. He wished to call 
attention to an important point in con- 
nection with this matter; and that was 
the extreme importance at this particular 
moment of the Government taking every 
precaution in their power against these 
submarine telegraphs being exposed to 
greater risks than necessary. It should 
be remembered that most of their com- 
mercial transactions at the present time 
were begun in the first instance by tele- 
graph, and also that nearly all these 
lines were worked and managed by 
English capital. Commercially and po- 
litically, therefore, they were English 
property, and deserved every considera- 
tion at the hands of the Government. 
But what he wished more particularly to 
point out was that these submarine lines 
were in times of war exposed to special 
and peculiar risks. While in the de- 
velopment of modern science they could 
be easily repaired, yet it was necessary 
that stores of material should be close at 
hand and available. He sincerely trusted 
that during a time of peace, when the 
Government had full opportunity of 
making preparations, they had taken 
the necessary steps to secure an avail- 
able supply of stores. There was not a 


large stock of telegraphic cable in this 
country ; but it could be manufactured 
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very rapidly when a certain stage of the 
proceedings had been arrived at. The 
matter was a delicate one; but he 
thought it right to remind the House 
and the country that in 1878, when there 
were great alarms as to a Russian war, 
the Russian Government, who were, per- 
haps, more alive to the circumstances of 
the case than we generally were, had 
taken measures for cutting the sub- 
marine cables, and for equipping ships 
for that special purpose. It was said at 
the time and on good authority, and was 
generally believed, that there was a 
carefully elaborated scheme for taking 
measures against our submarine cables 
in the Eastern waters. It was quite 
right to mention these matters now, and 
he trusted that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not been blind to the difficulty 
and danger of leaving them unprovided 
for; but that while they had had the 
opportunity and a full warning they had 
taken those steps and those measures 
which might be necessary to provide 
against this danger. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that the question to which the noble 
Earl referred was of a somewhat delicate 
character, and that if he thought it ne- 
cessary to bring the matter to the notice 
of the Government it would have been 
more advisable to do so by means of a 
private communication. If by making 
these remarks the noble Earl meant to 
imply that those who were responsible 
for such matters were not alive to their 
importance, he was quite mistaken. 
What his noble Friend behind him (the 
Earl of Derby) had said with regard to 
the telegraphic communication in ques- 
tion was perfectly correct. No doubt 
there was a line almost entirely in Eng- 
lish hands to Gibraltar and Malta, and 
so on to Hong Kongand Shanghai. In 
regard to the route from Singapore to 
Hong Kong, there were two lines—one 
through Russia, and the other submarine 
touching at Saigon. Under the circum- 
stances of the case, it appeared to the 
Admiralty—that was the advice which 
they thought it desirable to give to the 
Colonial Office—that if a subsidy was to 
be given for the construction of a new 
line of telegraph, there were other 
lines of communication of greater im- 
portance than this peculiar line. He 
could assure the noble Earl that he was 
quite mistaken in supposing that the 
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Government were not alive to the general 
subject. He did not understand what 
had been said by his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Derby) was intended to dispute 
that these submarine communications 
had other importance than that of 
mere commercial lines, and the Govern- 
ment were by no means blind to that 
fact. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that the noble Earl (the Earl of North- 
brook) had applied a rather severe mea- 
sure of interpretation to the language of 
his noble Friend. In the first place, 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) not 
only did not say that there was a sub- 
marine line to Gibraltar, but exactly the 
reverse. 

Tue Eart or DERBY was under- 
stood to say that he stated, in reply to 
the noble Viscount (Viscount Sidmouth), 
that there was no independent line to 
Gibraltar and Malta. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that another point on which the noble 
Earl entirely misunderstood his noble 
Colleague was on the question whether 
commercial considerations were to be of 

redominant weight in these matters. 
he Secretary of State for the Colonies 
had distinctly stated, as a ground for not 
making this submarine line to Hong 
Kong, that it would cost £20,000 a-year. 
That was the very commercial considera- 
tion which the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty had repudiated. There was a 
peculiar point with respect to this ques- 
tion of submarine lines; and he did not 
know whether it had attracted the at- 
tention of the noble Earl (Earl Gran- 
ville)—namely, whether it had been de- 
cided that a neutral’s duty was fulfilled 
if he conveyed warlike messages of a 
belligerent by telegraph through his 
territories? If there was any doubt on 
that point, of course the question of 
submarine lines would become very im- 
rtant. He had heard it raised, and 
e was not aware whether it had been 
decided or not. He could easily imagine 
that if the neutrality of any Power to- 
wards us was not very benevolent the 
difficulty might arise. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 


Five o’clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


The Earl of Northbrook 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 14th April, 1885. 


MINUTES.] — Private Brits (by Order) — 
Second Reading—Bexhill Direct Railway *; 
London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway. 

Puniic Bitts—Ordered — First Reading — Gas 
Provisional Orders (No. 1) * [126]. 

Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 2)* [120]; Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 5)* 
[117]; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Poor Law) (No. 6)* [118]; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 7) * 

119). 

Pi: A Elections (Redistri- 
bution) (re-comm.) [49] —R.P. [Thirteenth 
Night). 

Considered as amended—Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 2)* [107]. 
Third Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Provisional Orders * [100] ; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor 

Law) (No. 3) * [108], and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—-- 


LONDON, TILBURY, AND SOUTHEND 
RAILWAY BILL (dy Order). 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he hoped that 
his hon. Friend who had charge of the 
Bill would be prepared to make some 
statement before moving the second 
reading of it. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he thought it would, perhaps, be 
convenient if he were to say a few words 
in introducing the Bill, on the back of 
which his name appeared. The Bill 
itself seemed to have met with a cer- 
tain amount of opposition upon more 
than one point. In the first place, con- 
siderable opposition was raised to one of 
the clauses of the Bill—Clause 8—in 
consequence of a proposal to deal with 
a certain disused burial ground, which 
came within the present limits of devia- 
tion, in regard to lands acquired by the 
Railway Company. It was an important 
question whether at the present moment, 
in regard to this power of purchase, 
seeing that the Railway Company had 
acquired it before the passing of the 
Disused Burial Grounds Act of last year, 
they were not legally entitled to exercise 
it without any fresh instructions being 
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contained in a separate Act of Parlia- 
ment to that effect. The Company, how- 
ever, had inserted this 8th clause in 
their Bill with a view, if possible, of 
saving the litigation which would pro- 
bably arise on their asserting the right 
to exercise their legal purchase rights 
over the ground which had been thus 
acquired, and which was acquired prior 
to the passing of an Act which would 
otherwise have certainly made it illegal 
to use them. He found that considerable 
opposition had been raised in the House 
to the proposal to refer that clause to a 
Select Committee; but he ventured to 
think that that was a tribunal where it 
might be more fairly dealt with, and 
the whole question more properly con- 
sidered, than in the House itself. The 
Railway Company, however, in view of 
the Notices of opposition which had been 
given, had considered it best, under the 
circumstances, to abandon Clause 8 alto- 
gether, and thus to leave themselves in 
the position they were in before the 
Bill was introduced in regard to the 
exercise of any legal power they pos- 
sessed in reference to this land. There- 
fore, they were prepared to abandon 
any fresh powers the Bill proposed to 
give them for utilizing the land they 
had acquired by purchase, apart from 


’ any legal opposition that might be raised 


against their right to utilize it. That 
was the position in which the Bill now 
stood. The Railway Company would 
remain with any legal powers they now 
possessed for dealing with this property ; 
but they did not propose to ask Parlia- 
ment, by this 8th clause, to override 
those legal rights, and to give them dis- 
tinct powers under the Bill. That being 
the case, with regard to Clause 8, he 
might mention that there was another 
opposition raised against the Bill in re- 
gard to one of the other clauses with 
reference to the stopping-up of a foot- 
path in the parish of Leigh, near South- 
end. He might explain that by the 
Bill, which was an Omnibus Bill, the 
Company proposed to close a certain 
level crossing situated on the property 
of Messrs. Wells and Perry. At the 
time of the passing of the Act of 1875— 
the London, Tilbury, and Southend 
Railway Act of that year—all public 
rights whatever were extinguished with 
regard to this level crossing, and the 
only right that was maintained in 1875 
was the private user of the footpath by 
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Messrs. Wells and Perry for the pur- 
ses of access to their property. So 
istinctly was that the case that the 
Railway Company had the power of 
closing the road at the present moment 
by putting up gates, and actually pro- 
hibiting the use of the road to all per- 
sons except the persons employed by 
Messrs. Wells and Perry. e Com- 
pany had now acquired the land of 
Messrs. Wells and Perry, to which this 
right of way belonged, and they pro- 
posed to do away with what he believed 
everybody in the House would consider to 
be a most dangerous mode of crossing a 
railway. They proposed to do away with 
the level crossing altogether. Having 
become possessed of the land, and, con- 
sequently, of the rights reserved to 
Messrs. Wells and Perry under a case 
decided in 1875 by purchasing the whole 
of the land and the right of user, they 
proposed, to a certain extent, to improve 
the safeguards of the public by abolish- 
ing what had always been considered a 
most dangerous mode of passing a rail- 
way. He presumed that the objection 
which had been taken to this proposal 
was that this road, in consequence of 
having been left open for the purposes of 
Messrs. Wells and Perry since 1875, had 
been used by the fishermen and other 
people who lived close by on the other 
side of the railway, and who were able 
to pass by means of this crossing to the 
seashore for the purposes of their busi- 
ness. But there seemed to be some con- 
fusion in the Petition of these persons as 
to whether the right of way which the 
fishermen desired to have kept open for 
themselves was not a public carriage 
road and highway, and whether, in 
point of fact, they did not refer to an- 
other road not many yards further which 
had always been of a public character, 
and was at the present moment a public 
carriage way, and which it was not pro- 
posed to alter in the least as a public 
carriage way and highway. There was 
some doubt whether the Petition of the 
fishermen referred to that carriage way, 
or to this foot road which had been ab- 
solutely a private road since the decision 
that was given in 1875, and since the 
Railway Bill of 1875 was passed. Whe- 
ther that was so or not, and whether 
this confusion really did exist in regard 
to this particular level crossing which 
the Railway Company proposed to 
abolish, even if a public right had 
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existed over it before the passing of the 
Act of 1875—and there were consider- 
able doubts in regard to that matter 
—those public rights were clearly 
and entirely abolished by the pass- 
ing of that Act. The Railway Company 
set forth in their statement the judg- 
ment and opinion of Lord Bram- 
well, and Mr. Justice Amphlett. Lord 
Bramwell said that all rights of the 
public over these footways were ex- 
tinguished, and if there were any other 
public right of way over them it was 
gone; but the private right of Messrs. 
Wells and Perry remained. Mr. Justice 
Amphlett said the Act appeared to have 
left the right of way granted by agree- 
ment entirely untouched ; but it did pre- 
vent the general public from having a 
right of way over that road, and the 
fact of the Company having the right of 
closing the road against the public, ex- 
cept against Messrs. Wells and Perry, 
by putting up gates and stopping the 
public from using them was conclusively 
shown; and, therefore, since 1875 the 
public had had no right whatever to 
use this road. By the purchase of the 
rights of Messrs. Wells and Perry the 
Railway Company were now entitled to 
close and abolish this level crossing 
altogether. He believed that was the 
only point on which there could be any 
opposition raised to the second reading 
of the Bill. He would remind the House 
that it was very seldom the House con- 
sented to refuse the second reading of a 
Private Bill in the House itself; and if 
the Petitioners could show that they had 
legal rights outside the decision of the 
Judges, and which would override that 
decision, a Select Committee was the 
proper tribunal before whom they ought 
to be heard. It was idle to say that they 
came before the House pleading in formd 
pauperis, because as poor fishermen they 
were unable to incur the expense of ap- 
pearing before the Committee, seeing 
that they claimed this road as a high- 
way, and one of the Petitioners was the 
Surveyor of Highways for this particular 
parish of Leigh, and, therefore, the cost 
of opposing the Bill would not fall upon 
the fishermen ; but, he apprehended, it 
would fall upon the general rates of the 
district. Under these circumstances, be- 
lieving that,as far as the Petitioners 
were concerned, they had no real locus 
standi at all, their rights, if they ever 
had any, having been entirely abolished 


Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 
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by the Act of 1875—seeing, therefore, 
that they had no Jocus standi against the 
Bill, he asked the House not seriously to 
reject the second reading of the Bill at 
the instance of the present opponents; 
bit if there was any doubt upon the 
point that they would send the Bill to 
the only tribunal where that doubt 
would be properly considered and de- 
cided. It certainly could not be dealt 
with in the House upon the second read- 
ing of the Bill, and could only be dealt 
with by a properly constituted Select 
Committee upstairs. He begged to move 
that the Bill be now read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, - 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —{ Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Mr. RITCHIE said, the statement of 
his hon. Friend showed that the course 
he had adopted was a more convenient 
one than the one which he had at first con- 
templated, because he had now made a 
very important statement as to what was 
proposed to be done with the Bill if the 
House consented to read it a second time. 
His hon. Friend said that it was very 
seldom the House refused to read a Pri- 
vate Bill a second time; but he (Mr. 
Ritchie) would remind his hon. Friend 
that it was very seldom a Private Bill 
proposed to set aside a Public Act of 
Parliament ; and, therefore, the opposi- 
tion which had been put down against 
the second reading of the Bill was, he 
thought, amply justified by the novel 
proposal contained in the measure to re- 
peal, practically, for the purposes of the 
Bill, a Public Act of Parliament passed 
so recently as last Session. He had 
hoped, from an intimation he had re- 
ceived, that his hon. Friend who had 
moved the second reading of the Bill 
would have made such a statement as to 
what was proposed to be done by the 
promoters of it as would have rendered 
it unnecessary for him to trouble the 
House with any remarks, and would 
have prevented him from being under 
the necessity of taking the opinion of 
the House upon the second reading of 
the measure. Unfortunately, the state- 
ment which his hon. Friend had made 
was not of so satisfactory a character as 
toenable him to accept it as sufficient 
to induce him to withdraw the opposi- 
tion he had placed upon the Paper to 
the second reading of the Bill. What 
was it that his hon. Friend told the 
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House? He told them that the pro- 
moters of the Bill, having inserted in 
the measure a clause setting aside for 
the purpose of the Bill an Act of Parlia- 
ment—namely, the Disused Burial 
Grounds Act, proposed now to with- 
draw that clause, and to do without the 
clause which was proposed under it in 
defiance of the Act of Parliament. That 
was practically what his hon. Friend 
said. [Mr. Warton: No, no!] He (Mr. 
Ritchie) did not wish to misrepresent 
his hon. Friend or the promoters of the 
Bill; but what his hon. Friend said was 
this—that as there had arisen, in the 
minds of the promotersof the Bill, doubts 
whether the Disused Burial Grounds 
Act did-not prevent them from doing 
that which they desired to do, they had 
inserted in the Bill a provision which 
would enable them to do a certain thing 
which the Disused Burial Grounds Act 
distinctly prevented them from doing. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that was not what he had said. 
He was very sorry to interrupt his hon. 
Friend; but perhaps he might be 
allowed to state what it was that he had 
really said—namely, that the Railway 
Company, having, as they believed, a 
legal power acquired before the passing 
of the Act of 1884, were of opinion that 
they were in a position to do without 
any fresh Act of Parliament; but that 
as it might lead to expensive litigation, 
and as they wished to avoid such ex- 
pensive litigation, they had inserted 
this clause in the Bill in order to make 
the question distinctly clear. However, 
as the clause was objected to they pro- 
posed to abandon it, and they would be 
placed simply in the position in which 
they stood before the Bill was introduced 
in regard to any legal rights they pos- 
sessed and were prepared to exercise. 
If those legal rights did not exist they 
would not be in a position to deal with 
this particular burial ground; but if 
they did exist then their position would 
not be affected by anything contained in 
the present measure. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that was pre- 
cisely what he had stated, and he was 
glad to have elicited this further speech 
from his hon. Friend, seeing that 
it fully confirmed the accuracy of his 
(Mr. Ritchie’s) previous remarks. His 
hon. Friend said that the promoters of 
the Bill were in doubt, when they 
brought in the measure, whether the 
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disused Burial Grounds Act did not 
prevent them from making use of this 
particular site; and in order to set aside 
any doubt on the matter they intro- 
duced a clause in the Bill confirming the 
power they desired to obtain. Then, 
finding that their proposal was opposed, 
they now said that they would with- 
draw that provision, and do a certain 
thing without the authority of an Act of 
Parliament which they desired to do 
with the authority of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. As to the question whether 
there was any doubt in regard to the 
powers the Railway Company proposed 
to take under this Bill, he wished to 
call the attention of the House to the 
manner in which the subject had been 
mentioned in the Preamble of the Com- 
pany’s Bill. The Bill said— 

‘¢ And whereas by reason of the Disused Burial 
Grounds Act, 1884, the Company are prevented 
from dealing with the said lands for the pur- 
poses of the said Acts of 1882, 1883, and 1884, 
and it is expedient that, subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act, the said lands and the Com- 
pany in respect thereof should be exempted 
from the provisions of the Disused Burial 
Grounds Act, 1884,” 


It would be seen, therefore, that, so far 
from the Company promoting the Bill 
being in any doubt as to whether the 
Disused Burial Grounds Act prevented 
them from doing what they desired to 
do, they expressly stated in the Pre- 
amble of their Bill that they were pre- 
vented by that Act from dealing with the 
said lands for the purposes of the Acts 
of 1882, 1883, and 1884. So much, 
then, for the doubts which had been 
expressed upon that subject. Under 
the circumstances, he was not disposed 
to rest satisfied with the proposal now 
made by the promoters of the Bill, be- 
cause he desired, in the interests of his 
constituents, to preserve this piece of 
ground from being built over by the 
Railway Company ; and although his 
hon. Friend said that if they had not 
got the power already and were to pro- 
ceed to build upon this plot of land 
they would be liable to be stopped, he 
wanted to know what sort of position 
the poor of that locality would be in if 
they attempted to bring. an action 
against a powerful Railway Company 
for covering in a piece of ground which 
an Act of Parliament said should not 
be covered in ? Under the circumstances, 
he was sorry that he should be com- 
pelled to detain the House for a few 
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minutes while he gave some explanation 
as to what it was this Railway Company 
proposed to do. But, in the first in- 
stance, he desired to say one word in 
reference to the Disused Burial Grounds 
Act of last Session. The object with 
which that Act was passed was to pre- 
vent buildings from being erected on 
disused burial grounds except for the 
purposes of a church or chapel; and the 
reason why that Bill was passed was 
that it was considered necessary, in the 
interests of public decency, to prevent 
the scandals which had occurred on 
other occasions in removing bodies from 
burial grounds acquired by public Com- 
panies with a view of being built over. 
There was also the question of the sani- 
tary condition of buildings erected on 
such ground ; and, further, the necessity 
of retaining, as far as possible, the very 
few open spaces which were now left in 
the Metropolis for the benefit of the 
public. He might say, in reference to 
this particular open space, that it was 
not a large one. It was only about 
100 feet square ; but it was situated in 
a locality so dense that even 100 feet 
square was of vast importance to the 
people occupying it. It therefore be- 
came of essential importance that it 
should be protected and rendered free 
from the encroachments of a Railway 
Company or of any other persons. The 
present Bill proposed to set aside the 
Act of Parliament which was passed 
last year, and to enable the Railway 
Company, first of all, to purchase 
this land—in regard to which he had 
no quarrel—in the parish of St. Mary’s, 
Whitechapel, for purposes connected 
with the proposed railway delineated on 
the deposited plans, and forming the 
site of the burial ground of a com- 
munity known as the ‘‘Seventh Day 
Baptists.” One of the places proposed 
to be acquired was, in fact, not a burial 
ground, but achapel. He did not ob- 
ject to the purchase of the chapel; but 
what he did object to was the purchase 
of the small piece of ground connected 
with the chapel and school buildings. 
He might point out that the Railway 
Company said not a word about this 
being a burial ground, although, as a 
matter of fact, a large number of per- 
sons were interred there. He now came 
to the point with which he had started 
in the opening part of his speech— 


tamely, the attempt which was made | 


Mr, Ritchie 
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by the Railway Company to set aside a 
Public Act of Parliament by the pro- 
visions of a Private Bill. He was sure 
the House would agree with him that 
every attempt of this kind ought to be 
watched with extreme jealousy, and that 
the House of Commons ought not lightly 
to assent to the insertion of any such 
provision in a Private Bill. It was ob- 
vious that such a provision might slip 
through the House of Commons accident- 
ally ifthe progress of Private Bills was not 
carefully watched ; and he might say that 
it was entirely by accident he had dis- 
covered that this provision was con- 
tained in the Bill at all. He asked the 
House to see what the effect of sanc- 
tioning provisions of this kind would be. 
The Disused Burial Grounds Act was 
passed in order to restrict the facilities 
that might be given to Railway Com- 
panies for acquiring grounds of this 
nature. The effect of the Disused Burial 
Grounds Act was to decrease the value 
of all such grounds; and therefore it 
was obvious that a Railway Company 
would be desirous of getting hold of 
land so lowered in value, seeing it 
could be acquired by the Company at a 
comparatively small cost. It was said 
that this was a hardship upon the pro- 

rietors of land, and he confessed that 

e sympathized with the proprietors ; 
but he could not at all recognize their 
claim to sell this particular plot of land 
as a justifiable one. Burial grounds 
that had been filled and closed ought 
not to be looked upon any longer as the 
private property of any living persons. 
Such burial grounds, after they were 
filled and closed, were not the property 
of the living, but of the dead, and they 
ought not to be treated as goods and 
chattels to be sold to the highest bidder. 
The Railway Company said that they 
had entered into an agreement for the 
purpose of acquiring this property in 
May, 1884, before the Disused Burial 
Grounds Act passed ; but although they 
might have entered into an agree- 
ment to purchase before. the Act 
was passed, they did so with their 
eyes open, because the Bill had been 
read a second time practically without 
opposition, in March, 1884, two months 
before the Railway Company entered 
into any agreement to purchase at all; 
and, therefore, any loss they might 
now allege that they had sustained 
ought not to be considered by the House. 
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Something had been said in reference 
to the Railway Company having a right 
to build over this land, and it was con- 
tended that that right was contained in 
Clause 5 of the Act. When he turned 
to Clause 5, he did not see that there 
was the smallest ground on which the 
Railway Company could take their 
stand for claiming any such right of 
exemption. Clause 6 simply said that 
nothing in the Act contained should 
apply to a burial ground sold or dis- 
posed of under the authority of an Act 
of Parliament. His hon. Friend had 
not told the House, nor did he pretend 
to say, that this burial ground had been 
disposed of under the authority of any 
Act of Parliament; and, unless that 
were so, it was impossible to contend 
that it came within the exception. He 
was, therefore, driven to the conclusion, 
looking at the words of the clause, and 
also at the provisions of the present 
Bill, which substantially said that the 
Railway Company were prevented from 
using this ground in consequence of the 
provisions of the Disused Burial Grounds 
Act of 1884, that what the Railway Com- 
pany proposed to do was to withdraw 
Clause 8 from the Bill, and then to pro- 
ceed to carry out their intentions without 
it, and to build over this land in defiance 
of the Act of Parliament. He hoped 
the House would not be led away by 
any such attempt, on the part of the 
Railway Company, from seeing the 
great importance of providing that this 
piece of land, in this densely-crowded 
neighbourhood, should be retained as 
an open space. He trusted that the 
House would not rest satisfied with the 
assurance which had been given by his 
hon. Friend; and he would, therefore, 
ask the House to negative the second 
reading of the Bill. He begged to 
move— 

‘‘That this House declines to assent to the 
Second Reading of a Private Bill which pro- 
poses to set aside the provisions of ‘ The Disused 
Burial Grounds Act, 1884.’ ”’ 


Cotonen MAKINS said, he rose to 
second the Amendment; and, although 
he was not concerned in the point which 
had been raised by his hon. Friend, he 
was certain that there was a great deal 
of force in what his hon. Friend had 
said. The Bill was, unfortunately, one 
which not only interfered with the rights 
of the dead, referred to by his hon. 
Friend, but it also made a wanton attack 
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upon the rights of the living. The pro- 
posal to do away with what was called 
a level crossing at Leigh was one which, 
if carried out, would involve an excep- 
tional hardship upon a body of men who 
were deserving of: the deepest sympathy. 
Leigh was a small fishing village near 
Southend, and he might fairly describe 
it as a village steeped in poverty. In 
1875 the Railway Company stole a 
march upon these fishermen, and got a 
clause inserted in their Act of Parlia- 
ment to which attention had already 
been drawn. Fortunately, that clause 
in the Act of 1875 only affected a foot- 
way; whereas the road now in question 
was a highway which had been used 
from time immemorial for the conve- 
nience of the people of the locality, and 
which formed a road between the wharf 
and the town. It was also an import- 
ant road from the town for the supply 
of drinking-water, obtained from a 
public well upon the other side of the 
station ; and if this road were stopped, 
and no bridge were constructed over 
the railway, the result would be that the 
fishermen and the general public would 
have to travel two or three times the 
distance they had now to go, by way of 
the station yard, and every woman and 
child who wished to obtain a little water 
would have to make the same detour in 
order to obtain access to the well. He 
quite admitted that the House was not 
in the habit of discussing details of this 
kind on the Motion for the second read- 
ing of a Private Bill; but he pleaded, 
as his hon. Friend the Member for West 
Essex (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) sug- 
gested that he would, i» formd pauperis, 
on behalf of these poormen. No doubt, 
it was the fact that the Petition was 
signed by the Surveyor of Highways ; 
but he did not think that when that 
gentleman signed it he had any idea of 
committing the body he represented to 
any expense; and if the inhabitants of 
Leigh were compelled to appear before 
a Committee upstairs, the rate which 
would have to be made in order to meet 
the expenses would be a very serious 
burden indeed. He therefore hoped 
the House would not allow the Bill to 
be read a second time, unless his hon. 
Friend the Member for West Essex was 
prepared, on the part of the promoters, 
either to abandon this clause, as far as 
it related to the level crossing at Leigh, 
or to construct a bridge over the line in 
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order to give proper access over the 
railway. The road had been an open 
one, and it had been used ever since 
the line was constructed in 1852; and 
although he knew perfectly well, from 
personal experience, how very objec- 
tionable level crossings were, he did not 
think this could be described as a dan- 
gerous level crossing, because a train, 
on approaching it on the one side, was 
driven at a slackened speed, while on 
the other side it was brought to a stand- 
still. During all the years the line had 
been open there had only been three 
fatal accidents, one of which happened 
to a person connected with the working 
of the line; so that it could hardly be 
described as a dangerous level crossing. 
But under any circumstances he con- 
tended that these poor people should 
not be compelled to go to the expense 
of a costly opposition to the Bill for the 
purpose of obtaining the concession they 
desired from the Railway Company, 
which concession was to them a matter 
almost of life and death. He would, 
therefore, second the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie). 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House declines to assent to the Second 
Reading of a Private Bill which proposes to set 
aside the provisions of ‘The Disused Burial 
Grounds Act, 1884,’ ’’—(Mr. Ritchie,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BRYCE said, he had placed a 
Notice on the Paper of his intention to 
move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, Rail- 
way Companies ought not to be permitted to 
acquire open spaces existing in crowded dis- 
tricts of London except upon the terms of their 
undertaking to provide in the same neighbour- 
hood other open spaces of equal area available 
for the recreation of the people.”’ 


He should have persevered with his 
opposition to the Bill if there had been 
anything left in it which tended to take 
away those open spaces from the people 
which he was anxious to preserve; and 
his hon. Friend the Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Hollond) had placed a Notice on 
the Paper for the rejection of the Bill 
ona similar ground. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Brighton had brought 


Colonel Makins 
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in a Bill last Session to prevent disused 
burial grounds from being built over; 
and it was conceived that this was an 
attempt on the part of the Railway 
Company, in the form in which they had 
brought in the Bill, to override the deci- 
sion arrived at by Parliament in the 
passing of that Act. If the Railway 
Company had persisted in moving their 
Bill in the form in which it was origi- 
nally brought in—that was to say, if 
they had insisted upon retaining the 
8th clause, his hon. Friend and himself 
would have continued to offer a strenuous 
opposition to the Bill. But the Railway 
Company, recognizing the force of their 
objections, and seeing that the House 
was asked to set aside the provisions 
of an Act passed last year, had with- 
drawn the clause to which objection was 
raised ; and in the Bill, as it now stood, 
he could find nothing which affected in 
any way the Disused Burial Grounds 
Act, or anything that took away any 
open space in the Metropolis. On the 
contrary, the Railway Company had, 
through the hon. Baronet opposite, who 
had moved the second reading of the 
Bill, given an explicit undertaking to the 
House to strike out Clause 8; and, under 
those circumstances, it appeared to him 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Hollond) and himself had 
substantially obtained all they desired. 
It was now perfectly recognized by the 
Railway Company that open spaces in 
the Metropolis were not to be taken, 
and that the Act of last year was not to 
be overriden. Under the circumstances, 
he failed to seo what was to be gained 
by continuing their opposition to the 
Bill. He had listened to the remarks of 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Ritchie) 
in order to see if there was any addi- 
tional reason which should induce the 
House to throw out the Bill; but he 
altogether failed to find in the speech of 
the hon. Member any suggestion that the 
power, if any, of the Railway Company 
to take this burial ground would be dimi- 
nished by the rejection of the Bill. The 
case stood thus. The Railway Company 
contended that they already had power 
to take certain land, and to build upon 
it, and that power was entirely irre- 
spective of whether the House passed 
the Bill or rejected it. If the House 


rejected the Bill, the question of the ~ 


burial ground would not be one whit 
the more safe than if the House con- 
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sented to pass it. Under those circum- 
stances, he could not see that any ques- 
tion was involved in which the interests 
of the poor of London arose, and no- 
thing would be gained by maintaining 
an opposition to the measure. Therefore, 
altogether apart from the question raised 
by the hon. and gallant Member oppo- 
site (Colonel Makins), he desired, on 
behalf of the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Hollond) and himself, to say that 
they were content to withdraw their op- 
position, that opposition having been 
completely met, its propriety admitted, 
and its objects attained, by the course 
which had been taken by the promoters 
of the Bill. 

Mr. GREGORY said, the House 
would see that the Bill, with the clause 
to which objection had been taken with- 
drawn from it, made no difference what- 
ever in the position of the parties with 
regard to the question of the burial 
ground. If the Railway Company pos- 
sessed any rights, they would have them 
whether this Bill passed or not; and, 
therefore, the Bill did not affect the 
question. As to the level crossing, which 
had just been referred to by the hon. 
and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Bryce), it appeared to be 
pretty clear that the Company did ac- 
quire certain rights under their Act of 
1875, as against the public, to stop up 
a certain road, simply reserving a private 
right over the roadway. It was decided 
by the highest authority that that was 
the only right preserved, and that right 
the Company had now acquired under a 
deed of conveyance. As against the 
public, therefore, the Company had the 
right of stopping up this road. It might 
be a question whether that was desirable 
or not; but it was not a question that 
could be discussed there. If any im- 
proper course had been taken by the 
Railway Company, it was a question for 


a Select Committee upstairs to decide; | 


and if the Company were taking away 
the rights of the public, without due 
cause, and without rendering them a 
proper equivalent or compensation, the 
Committee would have power to grant 


the costs of opposition to all of the par- | 
ties who appeared before them, when | 
the question was raised. He thought | 


the parties ought to remain satistied 
with that, and that no substantial ground 
had been shown for rejecting the Bill 
on the second reading. 
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Mr. WARTON quite agreed with 
the hon. Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
Gregory) that nothing had been shown 
by those who were opposing the Bill 
which should induce the House to de- 
part from the ordinary and established 
rule of referring measures of this kind 
to a Select Committee. When questions 
were raised which were of considerable 
importance, it was impossible that they 
could be settled in a hurried debate in 
that House; and the House would not, 
therefore, be justified in departing from 
its ordinary rule. Two points had been 
brought forward as grounds of oppo- 
sition to the Bill—first, that the Bill 
proposed to build over a burial ground 
in defiance of an Act of Parliament 
passed only last year; and, secondly, 
that the Railway Company proposed to 
shut up a public right of way. In re- 
gard to the first point, the hon. Baronet 
the Member for West Essex (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) had explained the 
exact position of the matter in the most 
fair and candid manner. If he had 
desired to be uncandid, he might have 
stated simply that the Company desired 
to withdraw Clause 8; but the hon. 
Baronet had stated with the utmost fair- 
ness that the Company had decided to 
stand upon their legal rights, unaffected 
by the Disused Burial Grounds Act of 
last year. He wished only to say, in re- 
gard to that Disused Burial Grounds 
Act, that he felt it his duty to oppose 
that Act when it was before that House 
in the shape of a Bill, and the ground 
upon which he opposed it was that it 
was calculated injuriously to affect the 
rights of property. No doubt before it 

assed there was nothing to prevent this 
lens Company, or any other Rail- 
way Oompany, from entering into a 
contract for the purchase of any land 
whatsoever. In this case the Railway 
Company appeared to have entered into 
a contract long before the Act of last 
Session was passed, and any advantage 
which they had thereby gained they 
were entitled to retain now. He thought 
the House was indebted to the hon. 
Baronet for having stated, unquestion- 
ably, with the utmost fairness, that the 
Company proposed to stand upon their 
legal rights. No additional rights were 
now proposed to be given to the Oom- 
pany by this Bill; and there was no 
reason on that account, therefore, why 
the House should reject the second 
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reading of the Bill. As to the other 
point—the disputed right of —— 
was quite clear, if he understood the 
statement of the hon. Baronet, that for 
the last 10 years the Railway Company 
had exercised the power, whenever they 
chose to enforce it, of stopping, by 
putting up the gates or otherwise, the 
right of way of anybody over this level 
crossing, except the persons employed 
by Messrs. Wells and Perry. That 
statement of the hon. Baronet had not 
been contradicted ; and if the Company 
possessed that right, no mere senti- 
mental question of the privilege of a 
number of poor men to enjoy access to 
an easier way of going to fish should be 
allowed to open a door to every kind of 
spoliation. He considered that both 
grounds of opposition had failed ; and he 
had only one word more to say. He was 
glad that his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Bryce), together with the hon. Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Hollond), who passed 
the Act of last year, had come forward to 
say that they were content with the Bill 
in the form which it now assumed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put. 
Bill read a second time, and committed. 


NOTICE OF QUESTION. 


—p—. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES 
—THE ROYAL VISIT TO IRELAND— 
RIOT AT MALLOW. 


Mr. O'DONNELL: I beg to give 
Notice that on Thursday I shall ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
his attention has been called to the cir- 
cumstances in which a large body of 
the people of Maliow and Cork, accom- 
panied by the Member of Parliament 
for the borough, while peacefully await- 
ing the arrival of the Prince of Wales, 
were violently assaulted and driven 
from the station by the police and other 
agents of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
whether the excuse for this violation of 
personal rights is that bands of music 
were expected to play Irish national 
airs on the arrival of their Royal High- 
nesses; whether the Prince of Wales 
gave any intimation that he regarded 
Trish national airs and similar mapi- 
festations of Irish national sentiment 
as insults to be repressed by force ; and, 


Mr. Warton 
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if so, why is His Royal Highness visit- 
ing Ireland? 


QUESTIONS. 
——) —— 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT  (SCOT- 
LAND)—SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION 
IN CAITHNESS. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council, 
Whether it is a fact that part of the 
parish of Bowar, Caithness, with about 
forty children of school age, has no 
school accommodation within three miles; 
whether, in consequence of a Petition 
from the inhabitants and ratepayers in 
1882, an Inspector was sent down to 
visit the district, and report to the De- 
partment, and that his Report was in 
favour of a school being built; and, 
whether the School Board has yet taken 
any steps to carry out this reecommenda- 
tion ; and, if not, whether the Depart- 
ment intend taking any action to secure 
the erection of the school which their 
Inspector reported as necessary ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; the 
facts are as stated in the hon. Member’s 
Question. The Department wrote to 
the School Board in February asking 


them what they meant to do in the way - 


of supplying the necessary accommoda- 
tion. No answer has yet been received, 
and the Department wrote again on the 
Ist of April requiring an answer within 
a fortnight. We will take care that the 
educational deficiencies of the locality 
shall be supplied. 


INDIA—ADEN HARBOUR. 


Mr. NORWOOD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the attention of the Indian Government 
has been called to the necessity for 
dredging Aden Harbour; and, if so, 
what steps are being taken to carry it 
out; and, whether it is true that the 
official account of receipts and expendi- 
ture of the Aden Port Fund for the 
year 1883-4, as published in Zhe Bombay 
Gazette, shows a considerable amount at 
the credit of the Fund, and a large sur- 
plus for the year; and, if so, whether 
the Government will devote the said 
amount at credit and the annual surplus, 
after paying the expenses of the Port, 
to the dredging of the harbour? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The question of 
deepening the Harbour of Aden by 
means of dredging has for some time 
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engaged the attention of the Secretary 
of State and of the Governments of 
Bombay and India; and a dredger has 
been at work since January, 1883. The 
accounts of the Port Fund to the end of 
the official year, 1883-4, show an accu- 
mulated balance of Rs. 2,04,728. The 
balance of the year ending March, 1884, 
amounted to Rs. 62,532. The question 
of the creation of a Port Trust to carry 
out the improvements of the Harbour 
of Aden is now under consideration. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND)— 
TURF RIGHTS. 


Mr. LEA asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If 
his attention has been called to words of 
Mr. Justice O’Hagan upon the Turf 
question, reported in Zhe Freeman's 
Journal of March 19th, as follows :— 


“There would be nothing more desirable 
than some statutory power of arbitrating be- 
tween landlord and tenant as regards Turf 
rights, because it is easy to see they would be 
the source of heart-burnings hereafter ; ”’ 
and, if the Government will undertake 
Legislation which the head of the Land 
Commission states to be so ‘‘ very de- 
sirable?” 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : I 
am aware that the question of turf 
rights is one about which considerable 
interest has been felt; but the Govern- 
ment have no intention of bringing in 
any measure on the subject this Session. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (ENGLAND 
AND WALES)—CROYDON SOHOOL 
BOARD. 


Mr. GRANTHAM asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council, 
Whether, in consequence of the opi- 
nions of the Law Officers of the Crown 
in reference to the position of the School 
Board of Croydon that immediate Le- 
gislation is necessary to remedy the 
omission in the Education Acts of any 
provision to enable School Boards elected 
by a parish to continue to act as the 
School Board for the same area when it 
is afterwards created a Municipal Bo- 
rough, he will at once bring in a Bill to 
remedy such omission, and hasten its 
passage through this House and the 
House of Lords ; or, what other steps he 
proposes to take, or would advise the 
School Board of Croydon to take, to 
enable it to continue its duties, and to 
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obtain its necessary funds from the Mu- 
nicipal authorities of the town ? 
rR. MUNDELLA: The opinion of 
the Law Officers has been obtained in 
this case, to the effect that, by reason of 
the Charter creating the municipal bo- 
rough of Croydon, the School Board for 
the parish has no longer jurisdiction, 
and that a School Board must be set up 
for the borough. But in order to settle 
some legal doubts legislation is re- 
uired. I am prepared to introduce a 
Bill for the purpose of settling these 
difficulties, and this Bill will be intro- 
duced at once, and carried through as 
soon as possible. In the meantime, I 
understand that the Municipal Autho- 
rities will pay the precept to the exist- 
ing School Board, in order that no diffi- 
culty may arise in carrying on the 
schools. I think it right to add that the 
Town Council and ‘own Clerk have 
shown the utmost desire to facilitate the 
settlement of this question. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RE- 
DISTRIBUTION) BILL—THE 
WIMBLEDON DIVISION. 


Mr. GRANTHAM asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether the parish of Mitcham has 
been omitted from the list of parishes 
in the Wimbledon Division by intention 
or by mistake, as it is within the limit 
of the proposed division ? 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
parish of Mitcham, which is outside the 
Metropolitan area, forms part of the 
Croydon Petty Sessional Division ; and 
it will be seen, on reference to the Sche- 
dule, that it is proposed that the Wim- 
bledon Division of the county of Surrey 
shall contain ‘‘ the Sessional Division of 
Croydon (except so much as is within 
a district of the Metropolis).” 


MADAGASCAR—POSTAL COMMUNICA- 
TION. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
communications have been received 
from the British missionaries and resi- 
dents in Antananarivo, Madagascar, 
complaining of the stoppage of their 
incoming mails, of the neglect of the 
authorities in Mauritius to forward their 
letters, and of their isolation in this 
respect since British ships of war have 
left the station; and, if steps will be 
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taken to provide a remedy for this state 
of matters ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURIOE: 
No communications have as yet been 
received at the Foreign Office of the 
nature referred to; but I believe that a 
representation on the subject is about to 
be addressed to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


SPAIN—COMMERCIAL NEGOTIATIONS 
—DECLARATION OF DECEMBER 21, 
1884. 


Mr.CARTWRIGHT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
When the Commercial ‘Modus Vi- 
vendi’ negotiated with Spain will come 
into operation ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
By the Declaration of December 21, 1884, 
the Spanish Government engaged, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Spanish 

egislature, to grant most favoured na- 
tion treatment to Great Britain as soon 
as Parliament shall have given to Her 
Majesty’s Government the necessary 
authority to extend the lower half of the 
alcoholic scale from 26 degrees to 30 
degrees. The Spanish Bill passed the 
Cortes on the 28th ultimo. The date 
when the contemplated arrangement will 
take effect will be settled between the two 
Governments as soon as Parliament has 
given the authority, and due notice will 
be given. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS— 
RETURNS. 


Mr. BULWER asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is a fact 
that the number of soldiers serving at 
home admitted to hospital for venereal 
disease has, during the past year, largely 
increased, and is still increasing ; and, 
whether he has any objection to lay 
upon the Table of the House a Return 
similar in form and detail to, and in 
continuation of, that presented to the 
House on the 38rd of March, 1884, show- 
ing the number of soldiers admitted to 
hospital for venereal disease since the 
end of the year 1883? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: There has 
been an increase of admissions to hos- 
pital for the cause referred to in the dis- 
tricts formerly protected from 110 per 
1,000, in 1883, to 185 per 1,000 in 1884. 
The Return in continuation of that pre- 
sented in 1884 can be given if the hon. 
and learned Member will move for it. 


Mr. Baxter 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. CAVENDISH-BENTINCK : I 
wish to ask, whether, in the Return 
about to be laid upon the Table, the 
War Office will distinguish between the 
various forms of venereal disease, so as 
to show the proportions in which the 
soldiers have been affected during the 
past year? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: I will 
make inquiry. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—AMALGA- 
MATION OF NEWPORT AND WESTPORT 
UNIONS, CO. GALWAY—COMPEN- 
SATION TO OFFICERS FOR ABOLITION 
OF OFFIOE. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
in view of the order for the amalga- 
mation of Newport Union with Westport 
from 29th September next, it is pro- 
posed that the Newport officers should 
receive no allowance or compensation 
upon abolition of office, Can he refer 
to any instance where civil servants 
whose offices have been abolished have 
been so harshly treated; and, whether, 
in view of the Poor Law Act, 1 and 2 
Vie, c. 56, ss. 16 and 33, it is competent 
to dismiss these officers without super- 
annuation or compensation ; and, if co, 
will any legislative steps be taken to 
prevent such hardship ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN: 
The Local Government Board have been 
advised that the officers of the Newport 
Union cannot, either by statute or at 
Common Law, be granted allowances or 
compensation on the abolition of their 
offices, which is involved in the amalga- 
mation fof that Union with Westport. 
It would, however, appear reasonable 
that some com pensation should be given ; 
and a clause to the effect might very 

roperly be inserted in the Union Officers 
Depheeiention Bill, which has long 
been under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, and which the Government would 
be prepared to introduce if there was 
any prospect of the opposition being 
abandoned which has hitherto obstructed 
its progress. 
rR. HEALY : Might I ask whether 
this, being, as the right hon. Gentleman 
says, a hard case, and there being no 
prospect, as he says, of the Bill he refers 
to being passed, the Government will 
introduce a short Bill dealing with the 
matter, which, of course, would receive 
general assent ? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I did not say that there was no chance 
that the Bill would pass. 

Mr. HEALY: There is not a ghost of 
a chance. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
But if there was any indication that 
opposition would not be offered to it the 
Bill would be introduced. ' 

Mr. HEALY gave Notice that unless 
a short Bill dealing with this case of 
exceptional hardship affecting 20 officers 
was introduced he would call attention 
to the matter very strongly on the Vote 
for the Local Government Board. 


EGYPT—ZEBEHR PASHA. 


Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, What 
were the respective dates at which the 
Government of Gibraltar was directed 
to prepare for the reception of Zebehr 
Pasha, and at which he was landed at 
Gibraltar; whether the Ordinance to 
authorise his detention in custody was 
made and published subsequently to his 
being landed ; whether the Ordinance, 
as published, bore a date prior to that 
on which it was in fact made; and, what 
prevented the Ordinance being made 
before Zebehr Pasha was landed, and 
with that object it was ante-dated ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The Go- 
vernor was directed hy telegram on the 
25th of March to prepare for Zebehr’s 
reception. Zebehr landed at Gibraltar 
on the 30th of March. The Ordinance 
was passed on the 27th of March, and 
its publication was reported by the Go- 
vernor on the 30th of March, the day of 
the landing. It is clear, therefore, that 
the Ordinance was not ante-dated. 

Mr. GORST : Canthe hon. Gentleman 
say, whether it is not a fact that this 
Order was never published in Gibraltar 
until some hours after Zebehr Pasha had 
landed ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: No, Sir. 
We received a communication from the 
Governor on the 30th, at 6 o’clock, 
stating that the Ordinance had been 
published. He does not say at what 
hour. 

Mr. GORST: Then I jwill ask again 
whether it is not a fact that the Ordi- 
nance was not published until several 
hours after Zebehr Pasha had landed, 
when it was published in an unusual 
and unprecedented manner ? 
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Mr. O’DONNELL : Has the Legis- 
lature of Gibraltar power, whenever re- 
quired by Her Majesty’s Government, 
to pass an order for the imprisonment, 
without trial, of any foreign person who 
happens to land on those shores ? 


No reply. ] 


EDUCATION (INDIA)—THE DIRECTOR 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN INDIA. 


Mr. SLAGG asked the Under Seecre- 
tary of State for India, Whether he can 
give any information as to the reasons 
which have led to the supersession of 
Professor Wordsworth in the Director- 
ship of Public Instruction in India ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The India Office 
has no direct information on this sub- 
ject, the papcteiment being one which 
rests with the Government of Bombay. 
It is notified in Zhe Bombay Government 
Gazette of March 19 that Mr. Lee 
Warren, M.A., C.S., is to act as Director 
of Public Instruction during the absence 
of Mr. Chatfield, or till further orders. 


CYPRUS—THE REPORTED REVENUE 
FRAUDS. 


Mr. GORST asked the Under Seore- 
tary of State for the Colonies, What are 
the particulars of the offences of which 
seven Revenue Officials of Cyprus have 
been recently ‘convicted ; whether one of 
the superior Revenue Officers of a higher 
grade than the convicted officials is a 
fugitive from justice, and what steps are 
being taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for his apprehension ; and, whether 
any estimate has been made of the extent 
to which the revenue of Cyprus has been 
diminished by the corruption and depre- 
dation of Revenue Officials ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Detailed 
particulars of the Revenue frauds in 
Cyprus will be found in Papers which 
will shortly be —— They fall 
under three heads—forgery, embezzle- 
ment, and under-assessment of tithes. 
It is not true that the superior officer 
referred to in the Question is a fugitive 
from justice. On the contrary, he re- 
turned immediately from his leave to 
meet the charge made against him; and 
we have just learnt by telegram that 
the charge has been dismissed by the 
Court. The High Commissioner’s esti- 
mate of the loss of Revenue is £3,500; 
but I hope that some of it may be 
recovered. 
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OONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT, 1884—FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE. 


Mr. DUCKHAM asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whe- 
ther, upon inquiry, the administration 
of the laws of Germany “are such as to 
afford reasonable security against the 
importation therefrom of animals affected 
with foot-and-mouth disease,” in pur- 
suance of the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act of 1884 ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: From the com- 
munications which have been received 
from the German Government the Privy 
Council are satisfied that the laws and 
the administration of those laws in 
Germany, and the circumstances gene- 
rally, are such as to afford a reasonable 
security against the importation there- 
from of animals affected with foot-and- 
mouth disease; otherwise the Privy 
Council. would be called upon to pro- 
hibit the landing of animals from that 
country, or from a specified part thereof, 
in accordance with the provisions of! 
Section 1 of the Act of 1884. 

Mr. DUCKHAM: Can the right | 
hon. Gentleman inform the House what 
regulations have been adopted in Ger- 
many ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the House 
would gather from his answer that the 
information of the Government was to 
the effect that Germany was practically 
free from disease; but that it was 
necessary that reasonable security should 
be taken against the introduction of 
disease to this country. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Does it not con- 
tinue to prevail in Germany ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes; and has 
been for a long period; but no disease 
has been introduced here with German 
gattle. Foot-and-mouth disease has 
prevailed in Germany during the whole 
of 1884, and during that year 500,000 
sheep were landed in this country from 
Germany. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked whether they 
were to understand that, in the opinion 
of the Government, the prevalence of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Germany 
was no bar whatever to the reason- 
able security contemplated by the 
Act ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that, if he 
were to answer the Question briefly, it 
was no bar to security. 
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POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—THE NEWRY UNION. 


Mr. BIGGAR (for Mr. Smart) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he can state 
the reasons why the Local Government 
Board in Ireland have not given any 
decisions on the cases reserved at the 
election of guardians for the Newry 
Division, although the particulars have 
been furnished to them more than a 
fortnight ago; whether he is aware that 
the returning officer has taken upon 
himself to declare certain candidates 
elected, although he might have waited 
for fourteen days from the 25th March; 
whether the Local Government Board 
will take steps to inform the candidates 
of their decisions on the reserved cases, 
and not permit the returning officer to 
keep them secret ? 

r. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
There has been considerable pressure of 
election business at the Local Govern- 
ment Board; but I understand a reply 
will be sent to the Newry Memorialists 
to-day. The returning officer in this 
case made his return on the 5th instant, 
and there does not appear to be any 
reason why he should have delayed it 
longer. He is bound to send it in within 
14 days. 


RAILWAYS (INDIA)—RAILWAY FROM 
QUETTA TO CANDAHAR. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for India, Whether he 
could inform the House whether the 
consideration of the promotion of a 
Railway between Quetta and Candahar 
has been recently before the Govern- 
ment; and, if so, what decision has 
been arrived at? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: In reply to the 
hon. Member for Guildford, I may say 
that on the 12th of March I informed 
the hon. Member for Harwich (Sir 
Henry Tyler) that the railway would be 
carried on to Shebo and Quetta; but 
the question of its further extension to 
Candahar has not yet been under con- 
sideration by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Has it been under 
the consideration of the Viceroy ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: It may have been 
under the consideration of the Viceroy ; 
but no determination has been come to 
in regard to it. 
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CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN—THE RUSSO-AFGHAN 
FRONTIER—RUSSIAN ADVANCES. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he could not 
now, without detriment to the public 
service, lay Papers upon the Table on 
the subject of the Afghan Boundary 
Commission up to the date of the de- 
parture of Sir Peter Lumsden ? 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE had also a 
Question on the Paper on this subject— 
namely, Whether he will at once lay 
upon the Table the Correspondence 
which has passed between the British 
and Russian Governments with respect 
to the appointment and duties of the 
Commission for the delimitation of the 
Afghan frontier, and the instructions 
given to Sir Peter Lumsden ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With respect to 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Guildford, and likewise that put on the 
Paper by the hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth, I have to say that I have 
communicated with the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and we are of 
opinion that we could not with any 
advantage to the public lay this infor- 
mation before the House at the present 
moment. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: I wish to ask 
the Prime Minister a Question on a 
point of fact. A few days ago the right 
hon. Gentleman was not able to answer 
my inquiry as to whether the Russian 
officers in Central Asia adhere to the 
statement made to Captain Yate, that 
they were not in possession of the ar- 
rangement entered into between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of Russia. Can the right hon. 
Gentleman now say whether the Rus- 
sian Government have since offered any 
explanation why their officers had not 
received that information ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will answer the 
Question presently. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther he can now communicate to the 
House the tenour of the Despatches, 
received from the Russian Government 
since 31st March, relating to the Boun- 
dary Commission ; whether the report 
of a further Russian advance towards 
Herat has been received from Sir Peter 
Lumsden, or other reliable source ; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
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have fixed a limit beyond which the ad- 
vance of the Russian forces will not be 
tolerated ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There are three 
paragraphs in the Question of the hon. 
Member for Eye. On the first and the 
third I have nothing to add to what has 
been said before. As to the second 
paragraph, I have received information 
that the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) wishes to put a 
Question to me, and I will reserve my 
answer. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: The 
Question which I desire to put is of a 
general character. I was anxious to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he is now in a position to give the 
House any fuller or further information 
in regard to the state of affairs on the 
frontier of Afghanistan, and especially 
in respect to the report of the further 
advance of the Russians ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I have no- 
thing to communicate to the House to- 
day of a very important character, for 
nothing further has reached the Govern- 
ment in the course of to-day with respect 
to past events—a very important chapter 
of the whole matter that is before us. A 
telegram has been received from St. 
Petersburg to-day—not bearing upon 
past events—upon which communi- 
cations are proceeding. I may say, in 
regard to the point raised in the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett), that no confirmation 
has been received from Sir Peter Lums- 
den of the report mentioned by him con- 
cerning an advance by the Russians. I 
may say that the evidence before us to- 
day—the question arises only inciden- 
tally—certainly amounts to a renewal of 
an assurance that no such advance will 
take place, according to the intentions 
and orders of the Russian Government. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : The 
right hon. Gentleman has not answered 
the third part of my Question—namely, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
fixed a limit beyond which the advance 
of the Russians will not be tolerated ? 
I beg to point out that no Question of 
this sort has been asked before. Do I 
understand that he declines to answer it ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have nothing 
to add in reply. 

Mr. MACFARLANE pointed out that 
the Prime Minister had not answered 
his Question. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I ask the hon. 
Member’s pardon. The state of the case 
is this. As he said, and as I made 
known to the House at the outset, what 
seemed to me a very important state- 
ment was received from Sir Peter Lums- 
den respecting a conversation between 
Captain Yate and the Chief of the Rus- 
sian Staff. The effect of that statement 
was immediately referred to St. Peters- 
burg; but we have not yet received the 
answer, which, no doubt, the Russian 
Government will seek from its own offi- 
cers, to that statement. Nor do I know 
that the time has yet elapsed that gives 
us any reasonable hope of obtaining 
that reply. When we have obtained 
that reply it will be for us, if we teem 
it of a character to convey a clear know- 
ledge to the House, to communicate it 
to the House. 

Mr. MACFARLANE wished, as bear- 
ing on the bona fides of the Russian Go- 
vernment, to ask whether the Russian 
Government had stated on what date 
the arrangement made between them 
and Her Majesty’s Government was for- 
warded to the Russian officers on the 
frontier ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; nor 
have I least idea that the Russian Go- 
vernment would state anything on the 
subject until they have received the Re- 
port from their own officers as to the 
grave allegation made against them. It 
is, I think, to be assumed, without the 
smallest doubt—I do not question it for 
a moment—that it was the duty of the 
Russian Government, and I must pre- 
sume that the Russian Government ful- 
filled that duty, to transmit to their own 
officers a knowledge of that arrange- 
ment at the very first moment after it 
had been made. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked whether the 
report of the further advance of the 
Russians referred to yesterday had now 
reached the Government from Sir Peter 
Lumsden ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It was men- 
tioned by Sir Peter Lumsden as a 
rumour; but without any attestation or 
confirmation of his own. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked whether the 
break in the telegraph between Teheran 
and Meshed had been repaired ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No positive information has been re- 
ceived at the Foreign Office on the sub- 

ject; but from the time in which tele- 
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grams now arrive I have no doubt that 
the wire has been restored. 


AFGHANISTAN—ARREST OF AYOOB 
KHAN. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the noble Lord the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether the 
Government had any information to 
give the House in regard to the circum- 
stances attending the alleged arrest of 
Ayoob Khan? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The hon. Member had better give No- 
tice of his Question. 


VISIT OF H.R.H. THE PRINCE AND 
PRINCESS OF WALES TO IRELAND— 
THE DISTURBANCE AT MALLOW. 


Mr. PARNELL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he has any infor- 
mation to lay before the House, or has 
he received any Report from Mr. Butler, 
R.M., in charge of the police at Mallow, 
with regard to the brutal attack of the 
police upon the people yesterday ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
have not received any Report directly from 
Mr. Butler; but I have received a tele- 
graphic statement of a summary kind of 
the occurrence which took place yester- 
day; but the statement does not differ 
materially from what can be gleaned 
from the newspapers. 

Mr. PARNELL: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman be good enough to give the 
House the benefit of the summary state- 
ment, and also be good enough to say 
from whom he received that state- 
ment ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
From the Police Inspector on the spot. 

Mr. HEALY: Mr. Carr. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir. Ifthe hon. Member will put a 
Question to me I will answer it. My 
information does not come from Mr. 
Carr, but from one whose name at this 
moment I forget. The gist of it is 
simply this—that a short time before 
the train conveying the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales was expected to arrive 
at Mallow certain persons, some from 
the town and a good many from a dis- 
tance, took possession of the platform. 
The railway authorities directed that 
the platform should be cleared, and in 
order that this should be done the police 
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had to eject those persons who were on 
the platform and who refused to leave 
peaceably and quietly; and it does not 
appear that any unnecessary force was 
used, or any more than was necessary to 
overcome the resistance that was offered. 

Mr. PARNELL: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the action 
of the police was ordered by Mr. Butler, 
the Resident Magistrate in charge of 
the police on that occasion, or whether, 
on the contrary, it was ordered by Mr. 
Coote, a Railway Director, who had 


_ been with Earl Spencer the night pre- 


viously, and had obtained from him 
authority to direct the action of the 
police upon the occasion in question ; 
and also whether any special instruc- 
tions were given to the police or to Mr. 
Coote by Earl Spencer; and whether it 
is the fact that the persons who were 
attacked by the police had return tickets 
to Cork; whether the people having 
return tickets, or any persons who were 
attacked and assaulted by the police on 
the occasion in question, were requested 
to leave before they were so attacked ? 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” | 

Mr. HEALY: Chair, chair! 

Mr. PARNELL: And whether the 
right hon. Gentleman considers that no 
more force than was necessary was used 
on the occasion in question, when, 
according to the accounts in the news- 
papers 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is now putting his Question in a 
very argumentative form. If he will 
confine himself to a mere Question he 
will be in Order. 

Mr. PARNELL: Then, Sir, I will 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the account which he has received, and 
which he says tallies with the accounts 
that have appeared in the newspapers, 
relates that the constables, having given 
no notice to the people that they were 
required to clear away from the plat- 
form, used their batons freely upon the 
heads of the crowd; and whether the 
constables pursued the people, beyond 
the precincts of the station, over several 
cattle pens into the road, severe punish- 
ment being inflicted upon all indis- 
criminately ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : I 
have already said the Report which I 
have received is one of a very summary 
nature, and it does not contain the par- 
ticulars which the hon Member has 








alluded to. My impression on reading 
the Report is that Mr. Coote, who is 
a Director of the Railway Company, 
claimed the right, which 1 presume he 
legally possesses—— 


Mr. WARTON : Unquestionably pos- 


Se@sses. 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
To eject from the private property of 
the Company any persons who had no 
right to be there without the permission 
of the Company. But I merely assume 
that. I have no positive knowledge of 
the circumstances or of the grounds 
which he followed. If the hon. Member 
will put the Question on the Paper, I 
will obtain the information. 

Mr. PARNELL: I will put further 
Questions on the subject; but in refer- 
ence to the statement which has just 
been made by the Chief Secretary, that 
a Director has the right to clear persons 
away from the premises of a Railway 
Company, I wish to ask the Solicitor 
General for Ireland whether the law 
does not require that trespassers should 
be always requested to leave before 
force is used; and whether, if they re- 
fuse to leave, they can be expelled with 
the use of only such force as may be 
necessary ? 

Mr. BULWER: Might I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman one further Ques- 
tion? Whether it is true, as reported 
in the newspapers, that one of the Parlia- 
mentary followers of thehon. Memberfor 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) got a 
well-merited rap over the knuckles on 
this occasion ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Walker): The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork has asked 
me whether trespassers must be re- 
quired to leave before force is used ? 
It may be as he says; but how far it is 
applicable to this particular case it is 
impossible to say. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: I beg to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary, Whether it is the fact that the 
people who occupied the railway station 
at one time were not merely hunted 
out of the station, but over what 
are called the Queen’s highways, and 
over roads and fields belonging to other 
people, to such a distance as would pre- 
vent the sounds of National music from 
reaching the ears of the Prince of 
Wales? 

[No reply. | 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The Clerk will now 
proceed to read the Orders of the Day. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—j——— 


PARLIAMENTARY ELEC'LIONS (REDIS- 
TRIBUTION) (re-committed) BILL.—[ Bi. 49.] 


(Mr. Gladstone, The Marquess of Hartington, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Attorney General, 
The Lord Advocate, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman.) 


coMMITTEE. | Progress 13th April.] 
| THIRTEENTH NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
SEVENTH SCHEDULE. 
COUNTIES AT LARGE. 


NuMBER oF MEMBERS AND NAMES AND 
ConTENTs oF Drvisions. 


Parr I. 
ENGLAND. 
Mr. AINSWORTH moved an Amend- 


ment, in line 15, the object of which was 
to describe the Penrith Division, No. 2, 
as the ‘‘ Mid Cumberland or Penrith Di- 
vision.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 49, line 
15, after ‘‘ The,” insert ‘‘ Mid Cumber- 
land or.” —(Mr. Ainsworth.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not know what the local feeling in 
Cumberland was upon this subject; but 
his own opinion was that Cumberland 
was one of those counties which might 
be divided by the points of the compass. 
The question, however, in the case of 
Penrith, was whether the division ought 
not rather to be called ‘‘the Eastern or 
Penrith Division”’ in preference to ‘‘ Mid 
Division ?”” Local opinion, he under- 
stood, was strongly in favour of retain- 
ing the name of Penrith. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he had moved an 
Amendment on Monday, the object of 
which was to call this division ‘the 
Eastern or Penrith Division ;’’ but that 
Amendment was rejected after what he 
considered a very inadequate discussion. 
He only wished to say that he was pre- 
pared to support the Amendment which 
was now moved by the hon. Member oppo- 
site(Mr. Ainsworth) with the view of call- 
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ing the division ‘‘ the Mid Cumberland 
or Penrith Division,” although he was 
bound to admit that, in some degree, 
they would be departing from geo- 
graphical accuracy, because, although it 
was proposed to call it the ‘‘Mid” Di- 
vision, it was, in reality, the Eastern Di- 
vision. Sooner, however, than part with 
geographical divisions—although an- 
other designation would be more accu- 
rate—as he understood it was the desire 
of all persons in Cumberland to see the 
points of the compass used in designating 
the other divisions of the county, he 
would support the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for West Cumberland in 
giving the alternative name of ‘‘ Mid or 
Penrith Division.” 

Mr. WARTON said, the Amendment, 
as it stood on the Paper, proposed to 
call the division ‘‘ Mid Cumberland,” 
whereas the rule in other cases had been 
simply to insert the word “ Mid.” He 
would suggest to the right hon. Baronet 
in charge of the Bill the propriety of 
considering whether the Amendment 
should not simply be the alternative of 
‘* Mid or Penrith Division.” 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
assumed that is was not seriously in- 
tended to adhere strictly to the words 
of the Amendment, and that the Amend- 
ment would be put in the form sug- 
gested by the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton). Otherwise 
it would be in conflict with every di- 
vision contained in the Bill. 

Mr. GEORGE HOWARD said, there 
was @ unanimous opinion in the county 
in favour of the change proposed by 
the hon. Member for West Cumberland 
(Mr. Ainsworth). It would be most 
satisfactory to the people of the county 
generally if this change was made ; and 
it was only because the Boundary Com- 
missioners declined to accept the names 
which had been submitted to them that 
the Committee were troubled in the 
matter. 

Toe CHAIRMAN asked if the hon. 
Member for West Cumberland (Mr. 
Ainsworth) proposed to withdraw his 
Amendment, in order that another 
Amendment might be moved in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board ? 

Mr. AINSWORTH: Yes. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr: GEORGE HOWARD moved, as 


an Amendment, to insert words describ- 
ing the division as the ‘‘ Mid or Penrith 
Division.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 49, 
line 15, after ‘“‘The,” insert the words 
‘« Mid or.” —( Mr. George Howard.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’’ put, and agreed to. 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
next Amendment was consequential 
upon the decision which had been ar- 
rived at last night. He would move, in 
the first place, to omit, in page 49, from 
line 16 to line 22 inclusive, the words— 

“The Sessional Divisions of Keswick, and 
Penrith, and the parishes in the Sessional 
Division of Wigton, of—Allhallows, Bewaldeth 
and Snittlegarth, Blencogo, Caldbeck High and 
Low, Dundraw and Kelsick, High Bolton, 
High Ireby, High and Low Thursby, Low 
Bolton, Low Ireby, Mosedale, Sebergham 
High and Low, Torpenhow and Whitrigg, 
Uldale, Waverton High and Low, Westward, 
Wigton, and Woodside.” 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Mr. WAUGH said, he wished to ask 
for some information upon this point. 
The Amendment proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman was very similar to one 
which he (Mr. Waugh) had placed 
upon the Paper. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed te omit from the Sche- 
dule the parishes of ‘‘ Bewaldeth, Snittle- 
garth, and Mosedale,” and to insert 
‘‘Blennerhasset and Kirkland;’’ and 
the only difference between them was 
that he (Mr. Waugh) proposed only to 
include the Sessional division of Oulton, 
leaving out that of Dundraw and 
Keswick, and including Bothel and 
Threaplard in the Sessional division of 
Allerdale below Derwent. He thought 
the places mentioned in his Amendment, 
as they were within a mile and a-half of 
the polling place, might fairly be in- 
cluded in the division ; and the changes 
he proposed would give a population 
very nearly the same as that which was 
originally proposed, and of precisely the 
same character. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
gathered from the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Cockermouth (Mr. Waugh) 
that he intended to oppose the Amend- 
ment for the purpose of substituting his 
own, which he appeared to regard as 
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forming a better division for the county 
of Cumberland. There was not a very 
large deviation involved ; but, neverthe- 
less, it was a change from the divisions 
proposed by the Boundary Commis- 
sioners. The hon. Member desired to 
make that change for the convenience of 
the polling districts; but the polling 
districts would still have to be set out 
in the divisions, and therefore any 
argument drawn from that point was 
not an argument which could carry any 
weight with it. As a matter of con- 
venience, he thought it would be best 
to adhere to the proposal he had made. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that he 
understood the Amendment proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) to be more in the cha- 
racter of a verbal or technical Amend- 
ment. The Amendment suggested by 
the hon. Member for Cockermouth 
(Mr. Waugh) was, however, of a more 
substantial character, and was, in fact, 
an important alteration of the arrange- 
ment as laid down by the Boundary 
Commissioners. He thought the hon. 
Gentleman had been led astray in 
arriving at the conclusion that there 
was a general consensus of local opinion 
in favour of the Amendment he had 
suggested. The information furnished 
to him (Mr. J. Lowther) was on all 
fours with that which had reached the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, and he found that there was a 
decided objection, in certain quarters, 
to the adoption of the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Cockermouth. He 
therefore thought the Government de- 
served the support of the Committee, 
and that it would be best to adopt the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, he 
took exception tothe proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke); but with regard to the sug- 
gestion made by the hon. Member for 
Cockermouth (Mr. Waugh) for the 
Amendment of the Amendment, he was 
inclined to think that the alteration 
suggested would not be received with 
general satisfaction. The hon. Member 
proposed to leave out Blencogo, Dun- 
draw, and Kelsick, for the purpose of 
inserting Bothell and Threapland, and 
Bewaldeth and Snittlegarth. Now, he 
(Mr. Percy Wyndham) thought that 
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proposal involved a very important 
change. He could quite understand the 
point raised by the hon. Member in 
reference to local convenience in reach- 
ing the polling booths. But this was a 
proposal which would do a great deal 
more than meet the case of local con- 
venience, because two parishes were 
proposed to be left out from this par- 
ticular division, whose position was 
fully discussed before the Boundary 
Commissioners, by whom it was decided 
that they were entitled to be inserted in 
this particular division. So far as he 
was personally concerned, knowing as 
he did the local feeling in the matter, he 
should certainly divide the Committee 
against the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Cockermouth. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 49, after line 15, toinsert-—“ No. 2.— 
The Penrith Division. The Sessional Divisions 
of Keswick and Leath Ward ; and the parishes 
in the Sessional Division of Allerdale Ward 
below Derwent, of—Allhallows. Blencogo, Blen- 
nerhasset and Kirkland, Caldbeck High and 
Low, Dundraw and Kelsick, High Bolton, High 
Ireby, High and Low Thursby, Low Bolton, 
Low Ireby, Sebergham High and Low, Tor- 
penhow and Whitrigg, Uldale, Waverton High 
and Low, Westward, Wigton, anc Woodside.’’ 
—(Str Charles W. Dike.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. WAUGH said, he objected to 
the inclusion of the parishes of Dundraw 
and Kelsick. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
he had given to the Committee last 
night the views of the Clerk of the Peace 
for the county of Cumberland on this 
subject. If any fresh information could 
be brought to his knowledge before the 
Report stage of the Bill, he was ready 
to reconsider the matter; but the view 
of the Clerk of the Peace was perfectly 
clear, as was evident from the letter he 
had read last night. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 


Mr. RAIKES moved an Amendment, 
in page 49, line 23, the object of which 
was to describe Division No. $ as the 
‘Western or Cockermouth Division.” 
He was quite ready to consult the 
wishes of hon. Members who represented 
Cumberland, and to substitute the 
‘* North-Western’ for the ‘‘ Western 


Mr. Perey Wyndham 
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Division,” if they so desired ; but, as at 
present advised, he thought it would be 
more accurate geographically to describe 
it as the ‘‘ Western or Cockermouth 
Division.” He had understood the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) last night to say that he was 
somewhat desirous of retaining the 
names of the Cumberland divisions as 
inserted in the Bill, on account of their 
intrinsic beauty; but he (Mr. Raikes) 
did not think that this applied to this 
particular division if they were to give 
to it an alternative name. With all due 
respect to the borough of Cockermouth, 
which he had no doubt was a very an- 
cient and interesting place, he did not 
see why such a town of such very small 
importance should be placed in a diffe- 
rent position from that of other merged 
boroughs — such as Aylesbury and 
Buckingham, which hereafter would 
only become alternative names. He 
begged to move the Amendment on the 
Paper. 


Amendment proposed, in page 49, 
line 23, after ‘“‘The,’’ insert ‘‘ Western 
or.” —{ Mr. Rakes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the name was given to the division, 
because Oockermouth was a merged 
borough. He should not oppose the 
Amendment if it met with the approval 
of the Committee. 

Mr. WAUGH said, that it was the 
unanimous wish of the Cumberland 
ar at the meeting held before the 

oundary Commissioners at Oarlisle, 
that the division should be called 
Cockermouth only. They all knew that 
Cockermouth was a _ time-honoured 
name, and the proposal now submitted 
would not really make the division more 
distinctive, because, as a matter of fact, 
it was neither North, South, East, nor 
West. It was an all-round place, both 
in sentiment and position; and if it 
were desired to describe it by a point of 
the compass, it could be only described 
as rather Northern than otherwise. It 
would require no such name as that to 
distinguish the Cockermouth Division. 
It might be called the ‘‘ Northern Divi- 
sion,” although it was far from being 
absolutely North; but to call it the 
‘‘Western Division” would be alto- 
gether a misnomer. He, therefore, 
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trusted that the Committee would not 
assent to the Amendment. He believed 
it was the unanimous wish of the county 
that the division should be called dis- 
tinctively ‘‘ the Cockermouth Division,” 
and he hoped that that wish would be 
respected. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, he could 
bear testimony in confirmation of the 
statement of the hon. Member for 
Cockermouth (Mr. Waugh) as to the 
wishes of the inhabitants of the locality. 
He believed there was practically a 
consensus of opinion as to the nomen- 
clature of these divisions. It was 
generally desired that No. 1 should be 
called North Cumberland, that No. 2 
should be called Mid Cumberland, both 
of which proposals had been accepted 
by the Committee, that No. 4 should be 
called West Cumberland; but that in 
regard to the No. 3, there was a general 
feeling, not only in the division itself, 
but throughout the county, that it should 
retain the name of the Cockermouth 
Division, and that it should be called the 
“Western or Cockermouth,” as the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Raikes) 
proposed. 

Mr. WARTON said, the point of the 
hon. Member for Cockermouth (Mr. 
Waugh) amounted to this— 

‘“* Cockermouth is much the best, 
For it is neither East nor West ; 


Nor can we call it North or South, 
For it is only Cockermouth.” 


Me. RAIKES said, he wished to 
point out that if they had divisions in 
the county—Northern, Mid, and East- 
ern, and a fourth division was required, 
it would be creating an anomaly if they 
were not to take the other points of the 
compass. If, however, the name of 
Cockermouth was generally approved by 
the Committee, he did not think he 
would be justified in pressing the 
Amendment. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, he would 
point out that if the Committee called 
this division ‘‘ West Cumberland,” it 
would be impossible to name a fourth 
division West Cumberland also, as the 
hon. Member for West Cumberland (Mr. 
Ainsworth) proposed to do, and it would 
be altogether inaccurate to call it South 
Cumberland. He believed that there 


was a strong wish on the part of the 
people of Cumberland that the Division 
No. 4 in the Bill, and there designated 
“the Egremont Division, 


” which was 
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largely identified with the Liberal in- 
terests of the county, should still con- 
tinue to be associated with the name of 
West Cumberland, and a proposal to 
that effect would follow when this divi- 
sion was settled. 

Mr. GEORGE HOWARD said, that 
the Cumberland people attached con- 
siderable importance to the name of 
‘** Cockermouth ”’ in connection with this 
division. Cockermouth was fairly en- 
titled to give its name to the division, 
seeing that before the Reform Act was 
passed, it was the place of voting for the 
whole county. It was a small division 
compared wih the others; but he did 
not think there was anything un- 
fair in making an exception in its 
favour. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that, under the 
circumstances, he did not think it would 
be worth while to persist in the Amend- 
ment, and in deference to the views 
which had been expressed he would 
withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, they 
now came to Division No. 4, the Egre- 
mont Division. He did not propose to 
say anything in regard to it himself; 
but he was prepared to hear anything 
hon. Members, who were interested in 
the matter locally, were prepared to 
submit. 

Mr. AINSWORTH moved an Amend- 
ment to describe the division as that of 
‘““The West Cumberland or Egremont 
Division.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 49, line 
26, after ‘‘ The,” insert ‘‘ West Cumber- 
land,” —(J/r. Ainsworth.) 

Question proposed ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
wished to call attention to the fact that 
the proposal now submitted to the Com- 
mittee was to call the extreme South of 
Cumberland the ‘‘ Western Division.” 
They had cut out a considerable por- 
tion of the North-West, and called it 
‘Northern ;”’ they had also cut out the 
Western part of the county and called 
it ‘‘Cockermouth,”’ and now they pro- 
posed to cut out the South and call that 
the ‘‘ West.” Hitherto the county had 
been divided into two divisions which 
were perfectly applicable; but now it 
was proposed to make the South the 
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West, and he believed that a very small 
portion of the original Western Division 
would be included. If agreed to, it 
would amount to a complete disregard 
of all geographical accuracy. Certainly, 
if they adhered to the points of the com- 
pass, the proper designation of this divi- 
sion was South Cumberland. The one 
proposed was simply ridiculous. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was dis- 
posed to agree very much with what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Charles W. Dilke). He 
thought if they adupted the compass 
points at all, they ought to adopt them 
completely. He, therefore, objected to 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
West Cumberland (Mr. Ainsworth), and 
he thought the President of the Local 
Government Board was quite right in 
saying that to call the Southern part of 
the county by the name of ‘‘ West Cum- 
berland”’ would be ridiculous. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he should not 
himself have offered any opposition to 
the Amendment; but he quite agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) that it would be a flagrant 
disregard of a geographical fact to call 
the Southern Division Western Cumber- 
land. But they had already disregarded 
geographical facts by refusing to call 
the Eastern Division East Cumberland ; 
and, therefore, he did not think it was 
a matter of very great consequence what 
they did with the remaining divisions. 
At the same time, he thought it would 
be better to insert ‘‘Southern,” instead 
of ‘‘ Western ;” and as he (Mr. Raikes) 
had spared the Committee the trouble 
of a division on the interesting question 
which had been raised by the last 
Amendment, he would ask the hon. 
Gentleman for West Cumberland (Mr. 
Ainsworth) if he could not see his way 
to withdrawing the Amendment in 
favour of one which would more pre- 
cisely indicate the geographical position 
of the division ? 

Mr. WAUGH said, he was pre- 
pared to admit that, on the face of the 
map, this division was situated some- 
what to the South of the county; but 
he ventured to think that there was not 
a single person in Cumberland who did 
not look upon that part of the county as 
West Cumberland. Whenever a man 
went to that part from Carlisle, he al- 
ways spoke of going to the West from 
the East, although, no doubt, in so de- 


Sir Charles W. Ditlke 
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scribing his progress, he was entirely at 
variance either with the points of the 
compass, or the position of the county 
upon the map. At the same time, he 
(Mr. Waugh) was perfectly certain that 
the division would never be recognized 
as ‘‘South Cumberland,” and it was 
much better to give it the name by 
which it was generally known—namely, 
that of ‘‘ West Cumberland.” 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM supported 
the Amendment. 

Mr. AINSWORTH said, that he had 
throughout been in favour of geogra- 
phical divisions; but this part of the 
county had always been known as ‘‘ West 
Cumberland.”” Whenever a man tra- 
velled across the Border, he invariably 
went, not North and South, but East 
and West. He trusted, therefore, that 
the Committee would accept the Amend- 
ment he had proposed. 

Me. J. W. LOWTHER said, he was 
sorry to intrude upon the Committee 
again’; but he felt called upon to say a 
word in support of the view of the hon. 
Member for West Cumberland (Mr. 
Ainsworth). It did not really matter 
whether the Bill called this division 
‘South Cumberland” or ‘‘ West Cum- 
berland,’’ because, whatever name was 
given to the division, it would always 
be known as West Cumberland. He 
therefore thought that, for the sake of 
simplicity, it was desirable that the Com- 
mittee should accede to the wishes of the 
Cumberland people, notwithstanding the 
fact that they were a little wrong in their 
notion of the points of the compass, and 
that this division should be named West 
Cumberland. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 


Mr. RAIKES said, he was glad to 
say that the Committee had now left 
the county of Cumberland and had ar- 
rived at the county of Denbigh in Wales. 
That county had been divided by the 
Boundary Commissioners into two divi- 
sions, consisting of No. 1, the Bromfield 
Division, and No. 2, the Vale of Clwyd 
Division. He thought it desirable to 
give those divisions alternative names; 
and he, therefore, proposed an Amend- 
ment to describe the first division as 
‘the Eastern or Bromfield Division.” 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was prepared to agree with the Amend- 
ment, 
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Tae CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out that the Amendment, as it appeared 
on the Paper, was to leave out ‘‘ Brom- 
field’’ and to give no alternative name. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he believed it was 
preferred to retain the alternative name. 
He had had a conversation last week 
with the Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
who was strongly in favour of retaining 
the alternative. He would, therefore, 
move, in page 49, line 32, after the word 
‘“‘ The,” to insert the words ‘‘ Eastern or,”’ 
which would make it the ‘‘ Eastern or 
Bromfield Division.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 49, line 
$2, after the word ‘‘ The,” to insert the 
words ‘‘ Eastern or,”—( Mr. Raikes). 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES said, he now proposed, 
in accordance with the same principle, 
to move his next Amendment, which 
would describe the 2nd division of the 
county of Denbigh as the ‘‘ Western or 
Vale of Clwyd Division.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 50, line 
1, after the word ‘‘The,”’ insert the 
words ‘‘ Western or.” —-( ifr. Raikes.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. BARNES said, that, in reference 
to the county of Derby which came next, 
he proposed in regard to the 5th division 
to move, in page 50, line 29, to leave out 
‘‘ Belper ” and insert ‘‘ Alfreton.”” The 
town of Alfreton was a much larger 
and more important town than Belper. 
It was situated in the centre of a large 
iron and coal district, and it formed 
about three-fifths of the whole division. 
It also formed an important part of 
East Derbyshire, which he had the 
honour to represent. The Belper Di- 
vision, as defined by the Bill, would 
comprise from 20,000 to 25,000 inha- 
bitants; but the town of Belper itself, 
according to the last Census, had only a 
population of 8,000 or 9,000, and had 
very little manufacturing interests. It 
was almost entirely agricultural, and 
why preference should be given to 
Belper over Alfreton he could not con- 
ceive. The inhabitants of this part of 
the county felt very sore upon the matter ; 
and seeing that in reference to Cumber- 
land the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) had acceded to the 
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wishes of the people, even although by 
so doing the division was named in a 
way that was contradictory to the geo- 
graphical facts of the case, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would accede to 
this Amendment. It would give satis- 
faction to the inhabitants of the division 
generally, who, at present, had a very 
just ground for feeling dissatisfaction at 
the proposal contained in the Bill. Cer- 
tainly, so far as its importance and the 
number of its population were concerned, 
the town of Alfreton was entitled to 
have its wishes consulted. He, there- 
fore, begged to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 50, 
line 29, leave out the word ‘“‘ Belper,”’ 
and insert the word “ Alfreton.” —(Mr. 
Barnes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘Belper’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would point out that the Belper Division 
of the county consisted of the entire 
Petty Sessional division of Belper and 
the Poor Law Union; and as regarded 
the town it contained 10,000 inhabitants, 
while the town of Alfreton contained 
under 5,000. On those grounds, he 
thought that Belper had a strong case 
in favour of giving its name to the 
division. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. BARNES said, he had;challenged 
the decision of the Chairman. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had challenged his decision too late. 
The hon. Member had himself given his 
voice with the Noes. 


On the Motion of Mr. Actanp, the 
following Amendments made : — In 
page 51, line 10, after ‘ The,” insert 
‘‘Kastern or;”’ and in line 14, after 
‘‘ The,” insert ‘‘ North Eastern or.” 


Mr. WARTON said, before the hon. 
Member for East Cornwall (Mr. Acland) 
moved the next Amendment, he (Mr. 
¢Warton) had to propose the omission of 
the word ‘ exclusive,” in page 51, line 
16, in order to substitute for it the word 
“except.” He had not given Notice of 
this Amendment on the Paper; but he 
felt sure the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) would see the pro- 
priety of adopting the latter word, which 
had been made use of throughout the 
Bill. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
16, to leave out the word “ exclusive,” 
in order to insert the word ‘‘ except.” — 
(Mr. Warton.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘exclusive’ 
stand part of the Schedule,” put, and 
negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ except’ 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, as 
he understood there was a general feel- 
ing in favour of naming the divisions of 
the county after the points of the com- 
pass—with the exception of the Torquay 
Division—he was, upon that understand- 
ing, ready to agree to the Amendments 
in the name of the hon. Member for East 
Cornwall (Mr. Acland). 


On the Motion of Mr. Actanp, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
51, line 19, after ‘‘ The,” insert ‘‘ North- 
ern or;” in line 23, after ‘‘The,” 
insert ‘‘ North Western or; ”’ in line 27, 
after ‘‘The,” insert ‘‘ Western or;” 
in line 32, after ‘‘ The,” insert ‘‘ South- 
ern or;”’ and in page 52, line 4, after 
‘‘The,”’ insert ‘‘ Mid or.” 


Mr. RAIKES said, he had an Amend- 
ment to move to this division, the ob- 
ject of which was to substitute for the 
appellation ‘‘ Teignbridge,” that of 
‘* Ashburton.” He hoped that the 
Committee might not be indisposed 
to adopt the word ‘‘ Ashburton,” an 
ancient borough which, in the 17th 
century, returned a relative of the right 
hon. Member for North Devon who at 
that time took a prominent part in 
the proceedings of that House. He 
trusted the right hon. Baronet might 
think fit to restore the name of Ash- 
burton to the annals of Parliament. 


Amendment proposed, in page 52, 
line 4, after the word “ or,’ insert the 
word ‘‘ Ashburton.” —(Mr. Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That that word 
be there inserted.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
Question before the Committee was as 
to whether this portion of the county 
should be called the Mid or Teignbridge 
Division, or the Mid or Ashburton Di- 
vision. He believed, from the result of 
a local inquiry that was held in connec- 
tion with this subject, that the name of 
Teignbridge was rather preferred in the 
district, The River Teign ran through 
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the division, and the affix “ Teign,” was 
to be found to the names of several 
places there, Again, Teignbridge was 
the designation of a large Petty Ses- 
sional district of 105,000 acres, and it 
was also one of the Devonshire Hun- 
dreds. Theright hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) would probably 
prefer the name of Ashburton. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
that as far as the feeling in the county 
was concerned, he believed that Teign- 
bridge was the accepted name. But, 
personally, he had a little interest in- 
Ashburton, which at one time returned 
two Members to that House. It having 
ceased to be represented as a Parlia- 
mentary borough, his ancestor, Sir 
John Northcote, who was Member for 
the county, by his influence obtained 
for it the restoration of its right of 
sending Members to Parliament, and 
subsequently sat as the Representative 
of Ashburton in the Long Parliament. 
On that ground, he should rather like 
the name of Ashburton to be preserved in 
the nomenclature of the representation. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
believed that the House would wish that 
the right hon. Baronet who now repre- 
sented a division of the county of Devon 
should have the same interest in the 
electorate represented by the name of 
Ashburton as his ancestor had done 
formerly. He should, therefore, accept 
the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to; word 
inserted accordingly. 


Amendment proposed, in page 52, 
line 10, after the word ‘‘ The,’’ insert 
the words ‘‘ Northern or.”’—( Mr. Raikes.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. PORTMAN said, he hoped the 
Committee would be inclined rather to 
adopt the Amendment which his hon. 
Colleague (Mr. Floyer) had placed on 
the Paper than that of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Raikes). The 
feeling in the county was in favour of 
the designation contemplated by his 
hon. Colleague; and he believed that 
no county in the Kingdom had a 
stronger claim than Dorset to be styled 
after its simple and natural divisions of 
North, South, East, and West. It was 
in view of that fact that his hon. Friend 
had drawn his series of Amendments, 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
should not offer any opposition to this 
Amendment, if it were acceptable to the 
Committee. If the view of his hon. 
Friend behind him (Mr. Portman) were 
carried out, he thought it should not 
be by adopting the words ‘ Northern 
or.” Personally, he should have pre- 
fered the divisions known by the points 
of the compass absolutely. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had not 
been long connected with the county of 
Dorset; but he was aware that the 
view represented by the senior Member 
for the county (Mr. Floyer) and by 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Port- 
man) was that of all parties in the 
county. He suggested that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Raikes) should 
withdraw his Amendment, in order that 
it might be made in the form suggested 
by the right hon. Baronet. The Com- 
mittee had, in the case of Cumber- 
land, called the divisions of the 
county ‘‘ North,” ‘‘ South,” ‘‘East,” and 
“West,” and there was no reason that 
he could perceive why they should not 
do the same in the case of the county 
of Dorset, seeing that those designa- 
tions were peculiarly applicable, and 
that there was an unanimous feel- 
ing in favour of them throughout the 
country. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST said, he 
did not agree with the hon. Member for 
Dorsetshire (Mr. Portman) that all the 
feeling in the county was in favour of 
his view and that of his Colleague; on 
the contrary, he (Mr. Guest) believed 
that the borough population was very 
anxious that the names of the boroughs 
should be associated with the divisions 
of the county. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he should be glad 
to take any line that was most accept- 
able to the Members for Dorsetshire. 
But there seemed to be some difficulty 
on the point, as he understood the hon. 
Member for Wareham (Mr. Guest) to 
be under the impression that the names 
of the boroughs would disappear. If 
the hon. Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. 
Portman) would propose to amend his 
(Mr. Raikes’s) Amendment, by leaving 
out the word “ or,’ he would then be 
able to obtain an expression of opinion 
by the Committee as to whether they 
wished that word to be retained, and 
then he could move to leave out 
** Shaftesbury.” 
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Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST said, he 
was speaking on behalf of Wareham, 
which included a large agricultural dis- 
trict 20 miles in length and 10 in 
breadth. He thought the name which 
had been in the annals of Parliament for 
many centuries ought not to disappear. 

Mr. HALSEY said, as an elector of 
the county of Dorset, he wished to cor- 
roborate what had fallen from the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Portman) with 
regard to the feeling in the county in 
favour of naming the divisions after the 
points of the compass. As a county 
elector, he hoped the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) 
would understand that he objected to 
being turned into an elector for the 
Bridport Division.” 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, it would per- 
haps be convenient if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cambridge 
University (Mr. Raikes) would with- 
draw his Amendment, when the hon. 
Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. Portman) 
could move to omit the word ‘‘ Shaftes- 
bury.” 

Mr. RAIKES said, he rather pre- 
ferred, and he thought the Committee 
would prefer, the alternative, although 
he did not think the matter of very 
great importance so long as they had 
the points of the compass. On the 
whole, he thought the hon. Member for 
Dorsetshire (Mr. Portman) would do bet- 
ter to move the Amendment of his (Mr. 
Raikes’) Amendment, by leaving out the 
word “‘ or,” and then he might, having 
obtained an expression of opinion on 
the part of the Committee, also move 
the omission of the word ‘‘Shaftesbury.”’ 
In that case, there would be raised the 
issue as between the alternative and the 
points of the compass. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, in 
that case, he would move the omission of 
the word “ or.” 

Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the word 
** or.”—( Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
‘or’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment.” 


Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST said, that 
although it was not his intention to 
divide the Committee on the point, yet, 
inasmuch as the boroughs of Dorsetshire 
would be very much disappointed at their 
names not being associated with the. 
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county divisions, he was bound to make 
a further protest against the proposal. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question, as amended, put, 
and agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES said, he would now 
propose to leave out the word “ Shaftes- 
bury ” from the Schedule. 


Amendment proposed, in page 52, 
line 10, to leave out the word ‘“‘ Shaftes- 
bury.” —( Mr. Raikes.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the word’ proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Sche- 
dule,”’ put, ‘and negatived; word left 
out accordingly. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rares, the 
following Amendments made :— 

In page 52, line 15, after ‘ The,” insert 
“ Eastern ;’’ in line 20, after ‘‘ The,”’ insert 
Southern;’”’ and in line 28, after “The,” 
insert ‘‘ Western.” 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he rose 
to move the substitution of the word 
‘**Blaydon ” for ‘‘ Chester-le-Street,” in 
respect of the 3rd division of the county 
of Durham. He did so because there 
was a strong feeling in the most popu- 
lous part of the district—which con- 
tained two-thirds of the inhabitants of 
the whole division—that the word 
‘‘Blaydon” should be retained. He 
trusted hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
not object to the proposed alteration. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 53, line 16, after “‘The,’’ leave out 
‘* Chester le Street,” and insert “ Blaydon.”— 
(Mr. Joseph Cowen.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Schedule.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, there 
was a great deal to be said in favour of 
the view of his hon. Friend (Mr. Joseph 
Cowen); but, on the whole, he thought 
that local opinion was against the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Gentleman. A part 
of Gateshead was in the Chester-le- 
Street Division, and but for the fact 
that there was already a Member for 
that constituency perhaps that would be 
the best name. Chester-le-Street, how- 
ever, was in the very centre of the divi- 
sion ; it was a Poor Law Union, it wasa 
market town, situated on a main road, 
and it had good railway communications. 
Petty Sessions were held there, it was a 
very ancient place, and it had a popula- 
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tion at the present time of 7,000 people. 
Blaydon had a population of nearly 
11,000 people, and it covered a very 
large area. Blaydon was the name 
given by the Commissioners to the divi- 
sion in their original scheme ; but Ches- 
ter-le-Street was an ancient town, and 
its name found more favour. The Com- 
missioners thought that although Blay- 
don had a larger population than Ches- 
ter-le-Street, Chester-le-Street was the 
better name to give to the division. 
There was another point which he was 
surprised his hon. Friend did not men- 
tion in the way of objection to the name 
of Chester-le-Street, and that point was 
that the name would very much resem- 
ble that of another constituency in the 
country. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he had an Amend- 
ment on the Paper, to leave out Chester- 
le-Street, in order to insert Ravensworth. 
He confessed he found it inconvenient 
to discover the particular spot in that 
division to name the division after. His 
objection to the name of Chester-le- 
Street was entirely that indicated by 
his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Joseph 
Cowen), and to which he thought the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) was inclined to attach a little 
importance. It was most desirable they 
should avoid the selection of names at 
all similar to those of other constituen- 
cies. Although he (Mr. Raikes) had 
not at the present time the honour of 
representing the city of Chester, he 
was, perhaps, as well qualified to speak 
on behalf of that constituency as any- 
one in the House. He was quite sure 
there would be a very decided feeling 
there against this proposal, because by 
the establishment of a Member for 
Chester-le-Street there must be a cer- 
tain amount of confusion in the House. 
He believed that all the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had said as to the antiquity and 
historical importance of Chester-le- 
Street was quite correct; and, if it were 
not for the confusion which would be 
created, he (Mr. Raikes) would be con- 
tent to leave the name alone. Having 
regard to the confusion which would 
necessarily arise between Chester-le- 
Street and Chester, he should support 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Joseph Cowen). Personally, he (Mr. 
Raikes) thought that Ravensworth 
would have been a better title for the 
division. 
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Mr. DODDS said, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would not accept the name sug- 
gested by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Raikes). Ravensworth, although it was 
the name of the Earl of Ravensworth, 
and his seat, Ravensworth Castle, was 
neither a parish, nor indeed a township. 
Between the other two names of Ches- 
ter-le-Street and Blaydon a great deal 
was to be said, and had beensaid already. 
Now, he (Mr. Dodds) attended the local 
inquiry held by the Commissioners ; and, 
on the whole, the great weight of argu- 
ment was in favour of the name of 
Chester-le-Street being given to the di- 
vision. He thought it was a good 
name, for this reason—that it was the 
older name, and that Chester-le-Street 
was more in the centre of the division 
than Blaydon. He believed that the 
general feeling in the division outside 
of the two places was that Chester-le- 
Street was a preferable name to Blaydon, 
and therefore he trusted the Committee 
would retain the name now inserted in 
the Bill. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES thought it very 
desirable to avoid, as far as possible, 
creating local feelings of jealousy on the 
matter of a nomenclature of this kind. 
He could bear his testimony that in the 
division there was a strong feeling in 
favour of retaining the name of Chester- 
le-Street. No doubt, there was some- 
thing in the appeal which had been put 
forward by his hon. Friend (Mr. Joseph 
Cowen); but Chester-le-Street had 
strong claims to give its name to the 
division, if only for its historical and 
antiquarian associations. He hoped the 
Committee would reject the Amendment. 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON said, that 
there need be no fear of confusing this 
name of Chester-le-Street with that of 
the city of Chester; for, in the North, 
the people invariably spoke of the town 
as Chester-le-Street, and not as Chester. 
Chester-le-Street had a very peculiar 
historical connection with the county of 
Durham. Chester-le-Street was the 
birthplace of St. Cuthbert, whose tomb 
was the foundation of the city of Dur- 
ham, and whose body rested for many 
years in Chester-le-Street. He (Mr. T. 
C. Thompson) thought that historical 
associations were of very great import- 
ance indeed. It was most desirable 
that they should stamp upon districts— 
not something connected with the points 
of the compass—but some individuality, 
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something which separated them from 
other parts of the country, and impressed 
them on the mind of the people of the 
country. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, that if 
this were a question of archeological 
contention, he could call attention to 
matters which went much farther back 
than the time of St. Cuthbert. The 
point really was the convenience of elec- 
tors, and he could say from intimate 
knowledge of the district—for he had 
lived there all his life—that Blaydon 
would be found a much more convenient 
name. Gateshead, no doubt, would be 
an appropriate title, but there could not 
be two constituencies bearing the name 
of Gateshead. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscHety) said, that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. Joseph Cowen) was so intimately 
associated with Blaydon, that it was but 
natural he should try to give the name 
of that place to the division. So far as 
he (the Solicitor General) could judge, 
outside of Blaydon, Chester-le-Street 
would be a much more popular name 
than Blaydon. Certainly, one thing in 
favour of Chester-le-Street was that, in 
the first instance, the Commissioners 
fixed upon the name of Blaydon. They 
only changed the name of the division 
to that of Chester-le-Street because, after 
hearing both sides—after ascertaining 
so far as they could the general feeling 
of the constituency—they came to the 
conclusion that they ought to change 
the name from Blaydon to Chester-le- 
Street. He asked the Committee to 
consider if they were in a better posi- 
tion than the Commissioners were to de- 
termine what was the name that was 
most generally approved by the consti- 
tuency. He submitted that considering 
that the change had been advisedly 
made as a result of discussion before 
the Commissioners, a very strong case 
ought to be made out before the name 
was changed. The only point of im- 
portance that he could see that had been 
raised in favour of the Amendment was 
that the name of Chester-le-Street would 
lead to some confusion. He could hardly 
think it would, because he could not un- 
derstand how the Chester-le-Street Di- 
vision of the county of Durham could 
clash with Chester. There had not been 
any confusion between Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and Newcastle-under-Lyme, which 
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names were, perhaps, more nearly alike 
than Chestér-le-Street and Chester. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. DODDS proposed, as an Amend- 
ment, to omit ‘‘ Lanchester,’’ in line 21, 
page 53, in order to insert ‘‘ North 
Western.” He did so for the simple 
reason that although Lanchester had 
much to be said in favour of it, it 
being a place very similar, in many 
characteristics, to Chester-le-Street, it, 
like Chester-le-Street, was the place 
originally named by the Boundary a 
mission in substitution for Consett; 
Consett was the most populous place in 
the division, and had great claims for 
consideration ; but the rival parties from 
Consett and Lanchester had met before 
Major Tulloch held his inquiry, and ar- 
rived at the conclusion that if the points 
of the compass could be used for the divi- 
sion, they would be content. MajorTul- 
loch, however, said it was contrary to his 
instructions to give the division a title 
according to the points of the compass. 
He (Mr. Dodds) proposed ‘ North- 
Western,” instead of Lanchester, not 
because he objected to Lanchester, but 
in the interest of the peace of the divi- 
sion. There would be less heartburning 
in the division if his Amendment were 
adopted. If the Committee accepted his 
Amendment, there would be greater sa- 
tisfaction throughout the division—the 
Amendment would be acceptable to the 
people of Consett and Lanchester alike. 
He hoped the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) would, under the cir- 
cumstanees, adopt his proposition, espe- 
cially as it had been agreed upon by all 
parties. A glance at the map would 
show that ‘‘ North-Western” was a very 
appropriate title to give to the consti- 
tuency. 


Amendment proposed, in page 53, line 
21, leave out ‘‘ Lanchester,” and insert 
‘* North-Western.” —(Mr. Dodds.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN thought that 
if they accepted one name because of 
archeological considerations, they ought 
to accept another. As a matter of fact, 
no one knew which was the North- 
Western Division of the county; but 
everybody would know the division if it 
were called Lanchester. 


Te Solicitor General 
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Mr. DODDS remarked, that every- 
body knew full well which was the 
North-Western district of the county. 
If a geographical name could have been 
found for the Chester-le-Street Division, 
he was sure that it would have been 
adopted. He (Mr. Dodds) did not ob- 
ject to Lanchester; but asthe right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had con- 
sented to adopt points of the compass, he 
thought it was quite right that this 
alteration should be made. 

Mr. RAIKES hoped the Government 
would see their way to accept this 
Amendment. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that he supported 
the Amendment, not only because it in- 
troduced a point of the compass, but 
because it got rid of another of the 
ambiguities of which he had had to 
complain. Lanchester very much re- 
sembled both Lancaster and Manchester. 
He should support this Amendment for 
the very same reason that he supported 
the last Amendment. 

Mr. WARTON said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) had consented, in a very 
quiet manner, to accept this Amend- 
ment. He (Mr. Warton) hoped they 
would have the pleasure of hearing, on 
this question, some hon. Gentleman con- 
nected with the county. He could not 
understand how the right hon. Baronet 
had been so easily seduced by the argu- 
ments of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Stockton (Mr. Dodds), because 
those arguments appeared to him (Mr. 
Warton) to be extremely weak. The 
right hon. Baronet had accepted the 
vain of the compass in the case of 

orset; but in that case the divisions 
were merely called North, South, East, 
and West. In Durham, however, they 
had adopted local names for some of the 
divisions. He thought it was desirable 
to avoid, if possible, mixing up in the 
same county points of the compass and 
names not points of the compass. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Raikes) seemed to be very much 
pleased with the adoption of points 
of the compass. No doubt, the right 
hon. Gentleman had done good service 
in the consideration of this Bill; but 
then it must be remembered that points 
of the compass were not, in every in- 
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stance, desirable. He (Mr. Warton) | two reasons why Lanchester ought to be 
was inclined to think that the better | the name given to the division, and not 
plan was that where they had a county | Consett. Lanchester was an old place, 
like Dorset, which was split up into four | Consett was a new place; and, there- 
divisions, it was very desirable to adopt ' fore, he thought it was well to adhere to 
the points of the compass; but in a | the name finally given to the division by 
county like Durham, where they had; the Commissioners. Consett was a 
adopted local names in some cases, why | place which consisted of coal pits. Now, 
should they seek to adopt points of the he happened to be a Member of the 
compass in other cases? He hoped more | Royal Commission appointed some years 
consideration would be given to this | ago to ascertain the quantity of coal in 
Amendment. _ the county of Durham ; and in the course 
Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he | of the inquiries of the Commission, he 
had every desire to save the time of the | learned that the coal at Consett would 
Committee. He had assented to the | be used up inacentury. In 100 years, 
Amendment because he thought it would | therefore, there would be no Consett. 
be difficult to find a good local name. | Lanchester had existed as a place for 
He did not think that Lanchester or | hundreds of years, and would, he had 
Consett were as good names as North- | no doubt, continue todo so. He thought 
Western. that Lanchester was as good a name to 
Mr. W. H. JAMES suggested that | give to the division as North-Western, 
the alternative name should be given— | because the people would know where 
North-Western or Lanchester. the division was if Lanchester was its 
Mr. G. W. ELLIOT said, he was sorry | name. He believed there were Mem- 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. | bers of the Committee who would live 
Dilke) had assented so quickly to the | to see Lanchester increased in power and 
Amendment. Lanchester and Consett | importance. 
were well known in the division. Lan-| Mr. T. C. THOMPSON regretted 
chester, Bishop Auckland, and Barnard | that the Committee were going to make 
Castle were perfectly well-defined places, | these changes. The names adopted for 
and if these names were changed to| the divisions were, in his opinion, very 
points of the compass electors in the | beautiful, and were well known all over 
county of Durham would not know/the county. Everyone, for instance, 
where the divisions were. knew where Lanchester was; but very 
Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, | few people had heard of Consett. Con- 
that as the matter had been discussed | sett was a place which probably would 
at greater length than he expected, he | not exist very long. Lanchester, how- 
had better say something as to the | ever, was a place in very remote times. 
reasons why he assented to the Amend- | It would be impossible to instil into the 
ment. Lanchester was a name very | minds of the people of Durham which 
like Manchester. Lanchester was not a | wasthe North and which was the North- 
very important place; certainly it was | Western Divisions of the county. The 
the name of the Poor Law Union; but| people liked to keep to well-known 
it was not a Local Board district, and it| names. He did not hesitate to say that 
had only 3,000 or 4,000 people. Consett | there were not half-a-dozen people who 
was a Local Board district, with a popu- | knew where the Southern Division of 
lation of 7,000 ; so that if the Committee | the county began. He hoped that they 
went by local importance Consett was of | were framing a Bill which would last for 
more importance than Lanchester, and|a very considerable time; and, there- 
Consett was the name originally taken | fore, he desired that the names adopted 
by the Commissioners. He thought | for the divisions should be well under- 
there was no good local name to give to | stood. 
the division ; and, therefore, he had ex-} Mr. DODDS said, he was astonished 
pressed his readiness to adopt the Amend- | to hear the extraordinary argument of 
ment. his hon. Friend the Member for Durham 
Sir GEORGE ELLIOT said, that if | (Mr. T. C. Thompson)... The hon. Gen- 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. | tleman knew, as well as any man in the 
Dilke) had not been a little hasty in his} House, that the two divisions, North 
acceptance of the Amendment, he (Sir| and South, had lasted ever since the 
George Elliot) would have given one or | great Reform Bill of 1832. Now, whe- 
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ther or not Lanchester or Consett con- 
tinued to be places, North-Western 
would always remain a point of the com- 
pass; and he thought that was an addi- 
tional reason why they should adopt 
that title instead of Lanchester or Con- 
sett. 

Mr. G. W. ELLIOT said, so far as he 
understood, there was no North-Western 
part of the county at all. 

Mr. WARTON said, that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stockton 
(Mr. Dodds) proposed to adopt points of 
the compass in the cases of three divi- 
sions of the county—North-Western, 
South-Eastern, and Southern. Now, if 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) was not so very averse to the 
adoption of the points of the compass, 
as the titles of divisions of the counties, 
he (Mr. Warton) put it to him whether 
it would not be desirable to adopt points 
of the compass in the cases of ail the 
divisions of the county ? It seemed ridi- 
culous to adopt names of locality in some 
cases, and points of the compass in 
others. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE pointed 
out that they had already mixed up 
points of the compass with local names. 
That, of course, was a matter entirely 
for the Committee. If hon. Members 
thought it worth while to divide upon 
the Amendment, he should not use any 
influence he might have to cause the 
Committee to come to one conclusion 
or the other. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ North- 
Western’ be there inserted,’”’ put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. DODDS said, he now wished to 
move an Amendment as to which there 
had been a great conflict of local opi- 
nion. In the original scheme, the di- 
vision to which he was directing attention 
was called Brandon; but that was very 
strongly objected to. It was proposed 
to call the district Mid Durham; but 
they had been told by the Commissioners 
that, according to their Instructions, 
points of the compass were not to be 
used in naming the divisions, and even- 
tually Brancepeth had been decided upon. 
Although an important place, this was 
only a parish. This place had appeared 
to receive acceptance; but now that the 
Committee were at liberty to substitute 
geographical names instead of names of 
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places, he thought that Mid Durham 
would be the most appropriate name 
for this division, seeing that the division 
was in the middle of the county. Every 
other division of the county, with one 
exception, abutted upon this, and he 
was sure the substitution of the name 
he suggested for Brancepeth would be 
well received. He would therefore move 
that that substitution should take place. 


Amendment proposed, in page 53, 
line 25, leave out ‘‘ Brancepeth,” and 
insert ‘* Mid.”’—( dr. Dodds.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Mr. WARTON said, that ‘‘ Mid” was 
not a point of the compass, except in the 
mind of the hon. Member for Stockton 
(Mr. Dodds), which was usually some- 
what confused. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
if it were the general feeling of the 
Committee that that name should be 
substituted for Brancepeth, he would 
raise no objection to the alteration. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘Mid’ be 
there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. DODDS said, he now desired to 
change the name of the ‘‘ North Tees 
Division” to that of ‘ South-Eastern 
Division.” The name “ North Tees” 
had no signification whatever. He had 
heard an hon. Member on the other side 
of the House declare it was a well-known 
name in the county; but, however that 
might be, it was nevertheless a fact that 
no one in the county had ever heard such 
a name applied to the district to which 
it had been affixed until they saw it in 
the Bill. The three most important 
places in the district were Stockton, 
Hartlepool, and Darlington ; but none of 
these could be taken, as each of them 
retained its borough representation. 
As points of the compass could not at 
that time be taken, the Commissioners 
themselves had chosen this name ‘‘ North 
Tees.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 53, 
line 30, leave out the words ‘“ North 
Tees,” and insert the words ‘‘ South- 
Eastern.” —(d/r. Dodds.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, in 
this case, also, he should leave the 
decision of the question to the Com- 
mittee. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Sche- 
dule,”’ put, and negateed. 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘South 
Eastern’ be there inserted,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. DODDS said, that, in the next 
case, he wished to propose a composite 
name—that was to say, to give the 
‘Barnard Castle” Division the name 
of ‘‘Southern or Barnard Castle” Di- 
vision. Barnard Castle was an im- 
portant place; and if names according to 
points of the compass had not been de- 
cided upon it would have been desirable 
to have ieft the name as it stood. As, 
however, points of the compass names 
had been accepted, and as this district 
formed a very large part of the late 
Southern Division, he thought ‘Southern 
or Barnard Castle’? would be a very 
appropriate name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 54, 
line 5, before ‘‘ Barnard Castle,” insert 
“ Southern or.” —({ Mr. Dodds.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
should like to say a word or two upon 
this proposal, because he had no doubt 
it was one of those which were referred 
to on a former occasion when he was 
overruled by the Committee. In his 
opinion, this name would not be at all 
applicable to the division. No doubt 
this Would be the southérn part of the 
county if it were divided in two; but, 
in addition to being the more southerly 
parts, it was at the same time the more 
westerly part of the county. It seemed 
really to be more westerly than southerly, 
and he therefore thought that Barnard 
Castle, which was a most respectable 
name, should be retained as giving a 
title to this division. 

Mr. DODDS said, that on reference 
to the map he could not understand the 
right hon. Baronet’s (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke’s) view as to this not being the 
southern portion of the county. The 
fact was, there was one extreme point 
which was now part of the South-Eastern 
Division, which extended further to the 
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south than Barnard Castle Division ; 
but for nearly 30 miles the southern part 
of this division was bounded by the 
Tees, and was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the southern part of the county. 
At any rate, he should be very glad to 
withdraw the Amendment ‘Southern 
or,” in order that the words ‘ South 
Western” might be inserted, which the 
right hon. Baronet seemed inclined to 
accept. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: No; I 
do not desire that at all. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Cotonet MAKINS said, he wished to 


move, as an Amendment, in page 54, 
line 17, after the word ‘‘ The,” to insert 
‘South Western or.’’ This was the 
first of a series of Amendments standing 
in his name which he had put on the 
Paper with a view to applying the 
points of the compass—including the 
word ‘ Mid,” which was not a point-of- 
the-compass name—to the eight divi- 
sions of Essex. On the first day of the 
new Session he put a Question to the 
right hon. Baronet with regard to an 
Amendment of this kind. He had asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
would entertain such an Amendment, 
and the right hon. Gentleman had told 
him that he would be guided by the 
feeling of the House. Since then the 
right hon. Gentleman had shown, with 
regard to other counties, his willingness 
to adopt the evident sense of the Com- 
mittee, and had accepted names chosen 
from the points of the compass. With 
regard to the county of Essex, at the in- 
quiry before the Commissioners they 
had been precluded from raising the 
points-of-the-compass question, cther- 
wise he had no doubt they would have 
earried their proposal. He (Colonel 
Makins) had been spending last week 
in the county of Essex, and had made 
inquiries on this subject, and had not 
found a single person take any objection 
to his proposal; on the contrary, every- 
one thought it a desirable change. He 
did not wish to take up the time of the 
Committee unnecessarily ; therefore, un- 
less arguments were raised on the other 
side of the House, he should confine 
himself to simply moving the first 
Amendment on the Paper in his name, 
the effect of which would be to add to 
‘* Walthamstow ” the name ‘ South 
Western or.” 
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Amendment proposed, in page 54, line 
17, after the word ‘‘ The,” to insert the 
words ‘ South-Western or.”—( Colonel 
Makins.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
there were a great many divisions in 
this county. It was a suburban district, 
and might be said to be very largely in 
the Metropolis ; consequently it was very 
much more difficult to deal with in the 
way proposed than was a purely rural 
county. One of the eight divisions was 
extremely small in size, smaller even 
than the Jarrow Division, to which had 
been affixed a local name instead of a 
point-of-the-compass name. On the 
whole, he certainly thought that the 
names in the Bill were better than those 

roposed by the hon. and gallant Mem- 

er. Some of the divisions were almost 
Metropolitan, and should, therefore, re- 
tain their own names; and the Epping 
Division, generally following, as it did, 
the old lines of Epping Forest, should 
be named after that district. Two of 
the divisions were named after muni- 
cipal boroughs, and the only difficulty 
was with regard to the Tilbury Division, 
as to which there had been a great dif- 
ference of opinion. He (Sir Oharles 
W. Dilke) should be more inclined to 
take a compound name in that case than 
in any other. Tilbury was an ancient 
name; but the district was certainly not 
agricultural ; it was really a Thames or 
sea-coast division. 

Coronet MAKINS said, that with 
regard to the particular division — 
namely, the Walthamstow Division— 
now under discussiun, he was sure the 
re of that place were anxious to 

ave this point-of-the-compass name 
added to the proposed name ; otherwise 
it would appear to be a suburban dis- 
trict of the Metropolis rather than an 
integral part of Essex. As the right 
hon. Gentleman had accepted these al- 
ternative names in so many cases, he 
(Colonel Makins) hoped he would not 
go from the principle on the present 
occasion. He was sure that in this 
matter he had the support of every 
Member for the county of Essex. He 
saw below him an hon. Member who re- 
presented the Western Division of the 
county (Sir Henry Selwin - Ibbetson), 
and he trusted that hon. Member would 
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support him on this occasion. He was 
sure the hon. Member agreed with him 
in his desire to see this alternative point- 
of-the-compass name given to the Wal- 
thamstow Division. He trusted his 
proposal would be accepted by the Go- 
vernment. 

Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he agreed with his hon. and gallant 
Friend who represented the Southern 
Division of the county (Colonel Makins), 
and he was convinced that if, at the 
meeting of the Boundary Commissioners; 
they had been able to propose points- 
of-compass names, the Commissioners 
would have been unanimous in applying 
those names to this county. Already, 
these points of the compass names had 
been introduced in the Bill ; and he be- 
lieved his hon. and gallant Friend had 
fairly stated the views of the county at 
large, when he said that the localities 
would urge upon the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, if it were possible, the desirability 
of adopting the principle in the case of 
Essex, as in the case of other counties. 
The right hon. Gentleman would not be 
at all departing from the scheme of the 
Bill if he permitted these alternative 
names to be adopted in this case as they 
had been in the others. 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not think the matter was worth 
dividing the Committee about ; the ques- 
tion was whether there was a general 
assent to the proposal of the hon. and 
gallant Member. He would not divide 
the Committee against opinions so posi- 
tively expressed, and therefore he would 
accept the alternative names, although 
he did not like them. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

On the Motion of Colonel Maxrns, 
the following Amendments made :—In 
page 54, line 19, after ‘‘The,” insert 
‘« Western or ;”’ in line 23, after ‘‘ The,”’ 
insert ‘‘ North Western or;” in line 27, 
after ‘‘ The,’’ insert ‘“‘ Northern or;”’ in 
page 55, line 1, after “The,” insert 
‘‘North Eastern or;’’ in line 7, after 
“The,” insert ‘“‘ Eastern or;” and in 
line 15, after ‘‘ The,”’ insert ‘‘ Mid or.”’ 

Amendment proposed, in page 55, 
line 19, after ‘‘The,” insert ‘‘ South 
Eastern or.”’—( Colonel Makins.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. WARTON said, that, before the 
Question was put to the Committee, he 
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wished to say a few words which were 
not exactly regular, but which arose 
from something that had been said by 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke). The right hon. Gentleman had 
seemed to have it in his mind that it 
would be desirable to call this ‘‘ the 
Thames Division,’ and there was a 
great deal of force in that suggestion. 
There was no such place as Tilbury in 
the world. There was a Tilbury Fort, 
but no town of Tilbury or Tilbury 
village. He (Mr. Warton), therefore, 
would propose to the Committee that 
they should call this the Thames Divi- 
sion. They had very few places named 
after rivers, and seeing how important 
the Thames was—that it was the river 
running through the English Metropolis, 
the greatest City in the world, he 
thought it would be a very graceful act 
to call this division after it. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not think that Tilbury was a very 
good name ; and if the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Colonel Makins) liked to 
confer with the Essex Members before 
Report, and see whether a better name 
than Tilbury could be obtained, so far 
as he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) was con- 
cerned, he should be glad to agree to the 
result of their conference. He could 
not, however, say that he thought ‘ the 
Thames Division” would be a good 
name, because the Thames flowed 
through many divisions in other coun- 
ties besides this, although no doubt this 
district ran along the Thames for a 
greater distance than any other. 

Mr. STRUTT said, he would urge 
upon the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) the desirability of calling 
this the Southend Division. The Com- 
missioners had chosen the name of Til- 
bury for no reason whatever that he 
could see ; and as the largest town in the 
division was Southend, and as that place 
was in the centre of the division, agri- 
culture being the principal industry, he 
thought it would only be right to adopt 
that nomenclature. 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that no doubt Southend was the largest 
place in the division ; but it was clearly 
a pleasure resort and a watering place, 
and he did not know that it was a good 
place to give a name to a county division. 
Unless there was very general agree- 
ment on the matter, he should be rather 
disposed to strike out the alternative in 
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this case. At any rate, if that course 
were proposed, he should not take ex- 
ception to it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 55, 
line 19, to strike out the word ‘Til- 
bury.”—( Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘Tilbury’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, it did not 
appear to him that the fact of Southend 
being a modern watering place was 
against its being chosen as the name of 
a county division. There’ were places 
in the county of Lancaster, such as 
Blackpool and Southport, which gave 
names to county divisions, and surely 
these might be taken as a precedent. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘South 
Eastern’ be there inserted,’ put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES said, he had an Amend- 
ment on the Paper, in page 55, line 26, 
to add to ‘‘the Caerphilly Division” the 
words ‘‘ Eastern or;” but he thought 
he had better leave the question in the 
hands of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Glamorganshire (Sir Hussey 
Vivian). 

Sm HUSSEY VIVIAN said, he 
begged to move the Amendment stand- 
ing on the Paper in his name—namely, 
in page 55, line 26, after ‘‘ The,” leave 
out ‘‘ Caerphilly,” and insert ‘‘ Eastern.” 
The term ‘“ Eastern ” distinctly applied 
to this division of Glamorganshire. 
Caerphilly was a very small place on the 
borders of Monmouthshire—in fact, only 
one mile from Monmouthshire, and con- 
taining a very small population indeed. 
It was quite true that Caerphilly gave the 
name toa Petty Sessional division; but 
that, he thought, was the only title 
which it had to give a name to this 
Parliamentary division. The name 
‘* astern’ would geographically and 
distinctly describe the division ; and he 
was able to state that it was the unani- 
mous, or almost the unanimous, wish 
of the county that this alteration should 
be made. At any rate, if it was not the 
unanimous wish of the county, he had 
heard nothing to the contrary. He 
would not detain the Committee by 
going any further into the question, 
but would simply move the Amendment 
he had read. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 55, 
line 26, after ‘‘ The,’ leave out.‘ Caer- 
philly,” and insert ‘‘ Eastern.” —(Sir 
Hussey Vivian.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That ‘Caer- 
philly’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Strr CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would not oppose the Amendment, if it 
was the general feeling of the Commit- 
tee that it should be accepted; but, at 
the same time, he thought that some 
other Amendments standing on the 
Paper in the name of the hon. Baronet 
were of a very doubtful character. For 
instance, the hon. Baronet proposed to 
leave out the word ‘‘ Gower,” and to 
put in its place ‘‘ Western,” and that 
did not seem to him to be a very de- 
sirable alteration. Gower was an ex- 
tremely well-known name in Wales. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he would earnestly 
appeal to the Committee to retain the 
name ‘ Gower.” 

Mr. WARTON: Not yet; we have 
not come to Gower yet. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he knew very well 
what he was saying ; he raised the ques- 
tion at this point for a purpose. He 
had no objection to the substitution of 
the name ‘“ Kastern”’ for ‘“‘ Caerphilly,” 
if it was not to be taken as a precedent 
for the substitution of the name ‘‘ West- 
ern” for ‘‘Gower.”” Gower was a name 
which he should conceive it a great pity 
to lose; it was a name of the utmost 
interest in the earlier history of Wales. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ Eastern’ 
be there inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Sm HUSSEY VIVIAN said, he 
would now move the next Amendment 
standing in his name on the Paper— 
namely, after the word ‘‘ The,’ in line 
29, to leave out ‘‘Gower,’”’ and insert 
‘‘ Western.” He knew the district in 
question as well as anyone alive, and he 
had not heard any expression from those 
who lived in it of a desire that the 
name ‘‘ Gower”’ should be retained. On 
the other hand, he had presented a Peti- 
tion tothe House praying that the name 
should be omitted, and that ‘‘ Western ”’ 
should be inserted in its place. It was 
true that Gower was an ancient defini- 
tion of a portion of Western Glamorgan- 
shire; but it had long ceased to occupy 
an important position in the county. 
The inhabitants of Gower proper were 
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less than 4,000; whereas the division 
represented the whole of the populous 
valley of Swansea, and a large portion 
of a populous district adjacent to Car- 
marthenshire, Gower proper did not in 
reality represent more than a twelfth of 
the district, and he thought that the 
term ‘‘ Western”? would distinctly de- 
fine the division, and that ‘‘ Gower” 
would not. Whatever historical value 
the name ‘‘Gower” might have, he 
thought that in this Bill they ought to 
adopt such definitions as would distinctly 
describe the divisions of which they 
spoke ; he knew of no other that would 
define this division except that he had 
suggested. He desired to press the 
name ‘‘ Western” upon the attention 
of the Committee. 


Amendment proposed, in page 55, line 
29, after ‘‘The,” leave out ‘‘ Gower” 
and insert ‘‘ Western.”—(Sir Hussey 
Vivian.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That ‘Gower’ 
stand part of the Schedule.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
thought it would be better to retain the 
name in the Bill, although it did not 
exactly represent the whole of the dis- 
trict, as in the case of the Isle of Thanet. 
As a matter of fact, it only contained half 
the district ; but ‘‘Gower” was a very 
important historical name, and hethought 
it right that the name should be pre- 
served. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that he had had 
an Amendment on the Paper for the 
purpose of proposing an alternative 
name ; and he would put it to the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) whe- 
ther it would not be a more prudent 
course to substitute this alternative name 
for the Amendment now before the Com- 
mittee? He quite felt the force of the 
argument that ‘‘Gower”’ was only a 
small part of the division ; but there was 
also a great deal to be said in regard to 
the interest attaching to this very ancient 
name; therefore, would it not be better 
that ‘‘ Western or,” should be put before 
“‘ Gower ?” 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I am 
not opposed to that. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. RAIKES: Then I propose to in- 


sert the words ‘‘ Western or” as I have 
indicated, 
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Amendment proposed, in page 55, line 
29, after ‘‘The,’’ insert ‘‘ Western or.’’ 
—(Mr Raikes.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’”’ put, and agreed to. 


Sm HUSSEY VIVIAN moved, as an 
Amendment in line 1, page 56, to sub- 
stitute ‘‘ Mid” for the ‘‘ Vale of Neath.” 
He was of opinion that the Vale of 
Neath would not be an appropriate de- 
signation to attach to this division. The 
Vale of Neath was only a strip, about 
two miles wide, in the western part of 
the division. The division itself ex- 
tended along the West Coast of Gla- 
morganshire, and embraced a large and 
populous district, including the borough 
of Aberavon. He was of opinion that 
if they wanted a new name, ‘“ Aber- 
avon ” would be much better adapted to 
the district than the ‘‘ Vale of Neath.” 
It was known before the Commissioners 
went down that it was intended to move 
that the definition he now proposed 
should be adopted. He had received 
many communications in favour of that 
name, and not one against it; and he be- 
lieved it was the general wish that it 
should be adopted. 


Amendment proposed in page 56, line 
1, after ‘“‘The,” leave out ‘‘ Vale of 
Neath,” and insert ‘‘ Mid.”—(Sir Hus- 
sey Vivian.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ Vale of 
Neath ’ stand part of the Schedule,” put, 
and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘Mid’ be 
there inserted,’’ put, and agreed to. 


Str HUSSEY VIVIAN said, he 
would next move an Amendment, the 
object of which was to deseribe the fifth 
proposed division as the “South” in- 
stead of the ‘“‘ Llandaff Division.” He 
said that Llandaff was undoubtedly a 
very ancient city, but it was a compara- 
tively small place, and it was situated in 
the remote eastern corner of a division 
which would extend for something like 
20 miles to the west. A large portion 
of Llandaff was already included in the 
borough of Cardiff, and the Eastern 
portion of the division was almost en- 
tirely composed of the southern boun- 
dary along the sea coast of Glamorgan- 
shire. He did not think that the word 
“Llandaff” at all appropriately de- 
scribed the division, nor would the word 
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‘¢ Eastern ; ” and he, therefore, moved to 
substitute the word ‘‘ Southern.” His 
proposal would receive the support of 
everyone who was acquainted with the 
county of Glamorganshire. 

Amendment proposed, in page 56, line 
6, after ‘‘The,” leave out ‘ ndaff,”’ 
and insert ‘‘Southern.”—(Sir Hussey 
Vivian.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘ Llandaff’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Mr. WARTON said, he wished to call 
attention to the curious way in which 
line 16 had been printed. By the inser- 
tion of a comma, the sense of the Sche- 
dule was altogether altered. As it ap- 
peared in the Bill the present division 
was to comprise various Sessional Di- 
visions, the municipal borough of Car- 
diff, and certain parishes in the Sessional 
Division of Newcastle and Ogmore, and 
in the Sessional Division of Miskin, 
Lower, of Llantrissant. On the previous 
page, page 55, this Sessional Division 
was described as Miskin Lower, without 
the comma between the twowords. He 
wished to know which was correct ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
it was a printer’s error, which would 
be rectified. 

Mr. WARTON said, that it was ad- 
mitted to be another printer’s error 
added to the numerous other printer’s 
errors which had been pointed out. 

Str HUSSEY VIVIAN said, that no 
doubt the insertion of the comma after 
the word Miskin was wrong. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ Southern ’ 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES said, the Committee 
had now reached the county of Glou- 
cester, and his next Amendment had 
reference to the first division of the 
county—namely, the proposed Stroud 
Division. Gloucestershire was a county 
which divided itself more easily into the 
geographical divisions—North, South, 
Mid, East, and West, than some others. 
He proposed, therefore, to constitute the 
Stroud Division the ‘‘ Mid” Division, and 
he would therefore move in line 20 an 
Amendment to that effect. 

Amendment proposed in page 56, line 
20, after ‘‘The,” insert ‘ Mid or.” —(Jfr. 
Latkes.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


[ Thirteenth Night. } 





Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
he was prepared to accept the Amend- 
ment as carrying out the alternative 
plan. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that he had an Amendment upon the 
Paper, to insert after ‘‘Stroud” the 
words ‘‘and Tetbury.” He wished to 
know whether this was the proper time 
for moving that Amendment ? * 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
it would not come in here. The Com- 
mittee had not yet reached the point at 
which it would be proper to insert the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. STANTON said, he hoped that, 
so far as Stroud was concerned, no alter- 
native name would be given to the di- 
vision. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
it was only proposed to describe the di- 
vision as the ‘‘ Mid or Stroud Division.” 
It would still be a very short title, seeing 
that Mid was short and that Stroud was 
short also. That was a more important 
point than it seemed to be, because some 
of the names were extremely long, and 
they would have to be printed on every 
page of the register. Perhaps the diffi- 
culty would be got over by using either 
one word or the other, if a provision 
were inserted in the Bill to that effect ; 
but as the Bill now stood the name of 
the division, however long, would have 
to be used. 

Mr. STANTON said, it was with 
reluctance that he gave way to the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles W. Dilke) ; 
but he thought it very unnecessary, 
when they had such distinctive names 
as were proposed to be given to the 
Gloucestershire divisions, that they 
should adopt the points of the compass at 
all. The definition ‘‘ Mid” in reference 
to Stroud was no doubt accurate, but 
unnecessary. But to call Tewkesbury 
Division ‘‘ Northern”? was wrong, for 
Ciréneester was the most northerly ; and 
to call Berkeley, which was to be part of 
Tewkesbury, ‘‘ Northern” was contrary 
to geography and common sense. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

On the Motion of Sir Caartes W. 
Dike, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 56, line 22, after ‘‘ Dursley,” 
insert ‘‘ except the parish of Slimbridge.”’ 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
the Amendment to which he had now to 
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ask the attention of the Committee for a 
few minutes was one of rather more im- 
portance than the mere insertion of a 
name, because it dealt with the area 
of the divisions formed by the Boun- 
dary Commissioners. He fully acknow- 
ledged the extreme difficulty of the 
task the Commissioners had been called 
upon to perform in setting out the dif- 
ferent divisions of the county of Glou- 
cester. The peculiar nature of the 
county made it extremely difficult to 
divide it into five parts. No doubt, the 
Commissioners had done their best to 
arrive at a fair decision in the scheme 
which they had produced at the local 
inquiry. But that scheme was based 
almost entirely upon Petty Sessional 
divisions, irrespective of natural bounda- 
ries, and of the pursuits of the popu- 
lation. One part of it was very strongly 
objected to on the ground of the differ- 
ence of local pursuits between Stroud 
and Cirencester; and when the Com- 
missioners came to revise their scheme 
by the light of other proposals made 
to them, they adopted the plan which 
now appeared in the Bill. He must, 
however, say, in regard to two of the 
divisions of the county, that the present 
Tewkesbury and Cirencester Divisions 
were laid out in a very inconvenient 
form, both in regard to shape and means 
of communication; and the Amend- 
ment which he had placed upon the 
Paper had been devised in order to 
render them somewhat less inconvenient 
than they were at present. In regard 
to one of the divisions—Cirencester— 
as defined by the Commissioners, it 
would be more than 50 miles long—a 
narrow strip of land shaped something 
like an old-fashioned purse, with two 
ends almost entirely cut off from the 
centre. Nor was there any communica- 
tion whatever between the North and 
South of the division. As a matter of 
fact, when the inhabitants desired to 
have a general meeting, they had been 
obliged to hold it in some place outside 
the division, because there was no place 
of meeting within the division itself that 
was at all convenient for general access. 
The object of his Amendment was to 
make the Cirencester Division more con- 
venient by taking away the Petty Ses- 
sional division of Tetbury on the ex- 
treme south of it, and adding it to an- 
other division to which anybody who 
looked at the county upon the map 
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would see that it really belonged. Now, 
the second division, Tewkesbury, was 
also a long and narrow strip of some- 
thing like 35 miles in length; and, as 
indicated on the plan of the Commis- 
sioners before that plan was amended 
by the right hon. Baronet, one part of it 
would have been absolutely cut off from 
the rest. It would still, however, be in 
one place only one and a-half miles 
broad. He proposed, by his second 
Amendment, to leave out two parishes 
proposed to be included in the Stroud 
Division—namely, Eastington and Fro- 
cester—in order to make the Tewkes- 
bury Division of a somewhat better 
shape. Those parishes which were in 
the Sessional Division of Whitminster 
would then be included in the Tewkes- 
bury Division, and would be excluded, 
as they were at present excluded, 
from the borough of Stroud. He did 
not propose to ask the Committee to 
divide upon this proposal. All that he 
was anxious to do was to point out the 
extreme inconvenience of the two divi- 
sions as proposed by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. He thought anybody would see 
how extremely inconvenient in shape 
the two divisions were; and what he 
hoped was, that the right hon. Baronet 
would consent to refer the matter to the 
Commissioners, in order that they might 
take it into further consideration, and, if 
they thought fit, agree to some Amend- 
ment to be proposed on the Report. 
He quite saw the difficulty of asking 
the Committee to deal with an Amend- 
ment of that kind against the opinion 
of the Commissioners; but as it was a 
local grievance which ought to be reme- 
died, he thought the matter should be 
further considered, and if in the opinion 
of the Commissioners the grievance could 
be remedied, some change ought to be 
made in the present proposal. The 
proposal he had placed upon the Paper 
could hardly be said to have any Party 
bearing, because it was identical with 
that which was submitted to the Com- 
missioners by those who represented the 
Liberals of Gloucestershire. There was 
a general feeling that the Commissioners 
should have accepted it, and have em- 
bodied it in their Report. It might be 
said that he was proposing to unite an 
agricultural district with Stroud, which 
was a manufacturing district; but the 
new district of Stroud would comprise 
an enormous area of agricultural coun- 
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try precisely similar to that which he 
proposed to add to it. Therefore, the 
change would not involve any mingling 
of dissimilar populations in different 
parts of the county. The sole reason 
for regarding the parishes of Eastington 
and Frocester as a manufacturiug dis- 
trict was that Eastington contained one 
woollen manufactory ; but he did not 
think that that was sufficient to warrant 
a resistance to the plan he now proposed. 
If his scheme were accepted, the result 
would be to equalize the divisions of the 
county rather more than at present. 
According to the present form of the 
divisions the population varied from 
59,000 to 48,000, and under his arrange- 
ment it would vary from 59,000 to 
50,000. He had no wish to detain the 
Committee at any greater length; but 
he would ask the right hon. Baronet to 
consider what he had said, and see whe- 
ther he could remedy the grievance by 
an appeal to the Commissioners. He 
begged to move the Amendment which 
stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 56, line 
22, after ‘‘ Stroud,” insert “Tetbury.” 
—(Sir Michael Hicks- Beach.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘Tetbury’ be there inserted.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
should be very glad to meet the views of 
the right hon. Baronet, and make him 
the promise he asked for, if he thought 
he could do so honestly and fairly. The 
right hon. Gentleman had brought the 
matter in a very reasonable way before 
the Committee, and he should have been 
very anxious to meet the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman if he could; but 
he was afraid it would only be mis- 
leading the Committee if he were to 
comply with the proposal the right hon. 
Gentleman made, and were to refer the 
matter back again to the Commissioners. 
The fact was that this point, which had 
attracted the attention of the right hon. 
Baronet and of other Gentlemen, had 
already received very careful conside- 
ration at the hands of the Commis- 
sioners, and he knew that they were in 
favour of adhering to their scheme. 
There would, therefore, be no good re- 
sult obtained by a further reference, 
unless it were to be in the form of a 
direction from the Committee to the 
Commissioners to give effect to a view 
that was different from their own. 
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Srmr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he did not ask that that should be done. 
Sr CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
quite understood that that was not the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but he was afraid that if the matter 
were referred back to the Commis- 
sioners the Committee would only re- 
ceive the same answer. He knew per- 
sonally that the matter had been con- 
sidered over and over again. It was 
felt that Tetbury was mainly agri- 
cultural, and that Stroud was mainly 
manufacturing, and that to take out the 
two parishes of Eastington and Frocester 
would not be a satisfactory arrangement 
of the two divisions. As a matter of 
fact, the Commissioners had framed this 
division strictly in accordance with their 
instructions. As the right hon. Baronet 
had stated, the original scheme was not 
exactly in the form it now assumed in 
the Bill, and he quite admitted the ex- 
treme irregularity of the division, so far 
as its shape was concerned. Neverthe- 
less, all these points were brought before 
the Commissioners at their local inquiry ; 
and the Commissioners, having regard 
to their instructions, felt that it was 
desirable to include in one division what 
might be considered the agricultural 
opulation, and the manufacturing popu- 
ation in the other. He believed that 
the arrangement devised by the Com- 
missioners was, generally speaking, ap- 
proved of everywhere except in Tetbury. 
Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
pointed out that the proposal he now 
made was made at the local inquiry 
by the Liberal Representative of the 
county. 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
Boundary Commissioners had given the 
proposal the most fair consideration, and 
they had come to the conclusion that 
Tetbury ought not to be included in the 
Stroud Division ; that, in point of fact, 
it had a community of interests with the 
Cirencester Division ; while, on the other 
hand, it had no community of interests 
at all with the Petty Sessional divisions 
and parishes proposed to be included in 
the Stroud Division. Under those cir- 
cumstances, he did not think it would 
be necessary to refer the matter back 
again to the Commissioners, but: that 
Tetbury should remain in the Cotswold 
District. 

Mr. STANTON said, it was quite 
true that this proposal was discussed at 
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the local inquiry at Gloucester. The 
gist of the Amendment was, that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) wished to take out from the 
Cirencester Division the Petty Sessional 
Division of Tetbury, with a population 
of 5,500, and insert it in the Stroud 
Division, and to take away from the 
Stroud Division two parishes with a 
population of 1,800. The result would 
be that the Stroud Division would con- 
tain a population of 59,800, as against 
56,000; while those of Cirencester and 
Tewkesbury would consist of 50,000, as 
against 55,500, and 51,200, as against 
49,500. The Tewkesbury Division 
would, no doubt, be rendered more 
equal; but, although Tewkesbury had 
a smaller population than the other 
divisions, it contained within it the bo- 
roughs of Cheltenham and Gloucester ; 
and, no doubt, in both of those boroughs 
there would be a large number of voters 
who would have qualifications outside 
their respective boroughs. Therefore, 
in all human probability, the influence of 
the Tewkesbury Division would be quite 
equal to that of any other division of 
the county. He should like to say one 
word to the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), who 
seemed to think that the pursuits of the 
population had not been duly regarded 
in the scheme of the Commissioners. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
was mistaken. ‘There was not the 
slightest doubt that the interests of Tet- 
bury were purely agricultural ; and, al- 
though it was quite true that no one 
division could be regarded as strictly so, 
yet in the district of Stroud generally 
the places included were principally con- 
cernedin manufacturing operations. That 
was not the case in regard to Tetbury, 
which was practically an agricultural 
district ; and by including it in the Stroud 
Division, which contained an essentially 
manufacturing population, they would 
diminish the amount of aggregation 
which was considered desirable in con- 
nection with the pursuits of the popula- 
tion. He would also remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that the people of Ciren- 
cester attended before the Boundary 
Commissioners at their local inquiry, and 
were highly favourable to the inclusion 
of Tetbury in the Cirencester Division. 
Mr. Ellett, who represented the views of 
Cirencester and its neighbourhood, ad- 
verting to the inclusion of Tetbury, said 
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that the residents of that part of the 
county were unanimous in their desire 
that the hill lines should be preserved, 
and that the entire population of the 
Cotswold District should form one dis- 
tinct and an inseparable division, and 
that this desire could be complied with, 
in accordance with the Instructions 
which had been given to the Commis- 
sioners. He went on further to say that 
a more homogeneous district could not 
have been obtained, aud that no one 
who was at all acquainted with the 
county would have thought of proposing 
any scheme which would have divided 
the hill district, and have taken Tet- 
bury from it, in order to carry it else- 
where. ‘Those remarks applied with the 
same force to Eastington parish, which 
contained a manufacturing population of 
1,500, and which by its industrial pur- 
suits and geographical position should 
be attached to the Stroud Division. As 
regarded the parish of Frocester, which 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
take out of the Stroud Division, it was 
avery small agricultural parish with a 
population only of 271, situated between 
other parishesof the division, and through 
which the main road of their communi- 
cation passed. It was not desirable, 
therefore, to disturb the divisions ar- 
ranged by the Commissioners. The Com- 
missioners throughout their inquiry had 
displayed the utmost impartiality ; and 
after the attention they had devoted to 
the county divisions he really thought 
the Committee ought to be satisfied, and 
that they should accept their decision. It 
was quite true, as the right hon. Baronet 
had pointed out, that the distance of 


. Tetbury from the extreme end of the 


division was very considerable; but it 
was essentially a hill district, and there 
was no communication except by roads. 
The roads were good, and the fact that 
there was no railway communication was 
due to the geographical formation of the 
county rather than to any other cause. 
He hoped the Amendment of the right 
hon. Baronet would not be pressed, but 
that he would consent to withdraw it. 
He (Mr. Stanton) was satisfied that, in- 
dustriously, numerically, and geogra- 
phically, the division proposed by the 
Commissioners would be the best and 
most satisfactory for the county which 
could possibly be devised. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, he thought 
that, after what the right hon. Baronet 





the President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had said, 
there was very little use in discussing ~ 
the matter further; but any hon. Mem- 
ber who had any knowledge of the 
Eastern portion of the county of Glou- 
cester would understand the extraordi- 
nary difficulties the people there would 
labour under in conducting the Parlia- 
mentary business in the division under 
the scheme of the Commissioners. There 
was no railway communication that 
would be of the smallest service in 
getting from one end of the division to 
the other. If aman started now to go 
from Tetbury to Stratford-on-Avon, he 
(Mr. Yorke) hardly knew how he would 
get there, unless he went round by 
Cirencester or Didcot. He would have 
to drive some 50 miles or so, and then 
continue the rest’ of his journey by a 
most circuitous route. He imagined that 
the Commissioners could not have been 
in the least aware of what the circum- 
stances of the county were, or they 
would not have dismissed the matter 
with what appeared to him (Mr. Yorke) 
to be the somewhat superficial observa- 
tion that there was no similarity of in- 
terests in the division between Stroud 
and Tetbury. They were both towns in 
the same county, and the pursuits con- 
ducted in Stroud were very much of the 
same character as those carried on in 
Tetbury, and one place was at a very 
short distance from the other. If Tet- 
bury were added to the Stroud Division, 
a very considerable improvement would 
be effected as regarded the symmetry of 
the division as well as in that of Ciren- 
cester, which was at present of extra- 
ordinary length and shape. As, how- 
ever, the right hon. Baronet was not 
disposed to give way to the wishes of 
the locality in the matter, there was no 
further use in discussing the question. 
At the same time, he believed that here- 
after those who were interested in the 
matter would very much lament the re- 
fusal to make this alteration. 

Mr. ACKERS said, he was inclined 
to think the right hon. Baronet in charge 
of the Bill was in favour of the altera- 
tion the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) proposed to make ; but he 
resisted it, because he felt himself bound 
by the opinion expressed by the Boun- 
dary Commissioners. In regard to the 
observations of the hon. Member for 
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Stroud (Mr. Stanton) in reference to the 
population of the district, he did not think 
* that was an important matter, because 
they would have in the county, as the hon. 
Member perfectly well knew, another 
division—namely, that of Thornbury— 
which would be identical with that of 
Stroud if this alteration were made. 
He was surprised at the assertion of the 
hon. Member that the Petty Sessional 
Division of Tetbury was a very hilly 
one, and therefore ought not to be in- 
eluded in the borough of Stroud. 

Mr. STANTON said, he had spoken 
of the district of Stroud. 

Mr. ACKERS said, he knew every part 
of the borough of Stroud, including that 
in which the hon. Member himself lived ; 
and he would ask the hon. Member if it 
was not far more hilly than any portion of 
the Tetbury district? Then, again, the 
hon. Member said that this was purely 
an agricultural district. There were no 
cloth mills in the district of Tetbury at 
the present moment; but in a large 
portion of the Stroud district there were 
no cloth mills. There were parts of the 
borough of Stroud, five miles in extent, 
in which there was not a single cloth 
factory ; and they were going to add to 
the borough of Stroud a district which 
would make more than six miles in 
which no manufacturing operations were 
carried on, Anyhon. Member who would 
look at the map would see at once that 
Tetbury belonged to Stroud, and that it 
was altogether cut off from Cirencester, 
and that, therefore, there was good 
reason for asking the Government to 
reconsider the matter. The Cirencester 
Division, as at present proposed, was 
not only of enormous extent, but would 
be an exceedingly unworkable divi- 
sion, seeing that there was no real com- 
munication in it from one end to the 
other. It contained no place for a public 
meeting, and when it was considered 
necessary to hold a public meeting the 
people were obliged to go to Chelten- 
ham, or to some other place outside the 
district. But Tetbury was within an 
easy walk of Stroud, and actually be- 
longed to it. As the right hon. Baro- 
net in charge of the Bill had consented 
to so much, he (Mr. Ackers) hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman weuld reconsider 
his decision upon this question, and be 
prepared to deal with it upon the merits 
of the case. He sincerely trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
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hold the Committee too strictly to the 
arrangement proposed by the Boundary 
Commissioners. It was not a Party 
question in any respect, seeing that the 
inclusion of Tetbury in the Stroud Divi- 
sion was supported by the Liberal Party 
at the inquiry at Gloucester, just as 
much as by the Conservatives. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he had never had any desire to 
ask the Committee to overrule the deci- 
sion of the Boundary Commissioners. 
He had, therefore, no intention of press- 
ing the Amendment to a division, and 
after the discussion which had taken 
place he would withdraw it. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
moved, as an Amendment, to omit from 
the Stroud Division the parishes of 


| Eastington and Frocester in the Ses- 


sional Division of Whitminster. This 
Amendment, he said, related to a point 
which the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
might probably consider without refer- 
ence to the larger question of the Petty 
Sessional district of Tetbury. Theright 
hon. Baronet had refused to insert the 
Sessional Division of Tetbury in the 
Stroud Division, on the ground that it 
would involve the introduction of a com- 
munity with entirely different interests. 
With the exception of one woollen ma- 
nufactory, the two parishes comprising 
the district of Eastington and Frocester 
were purely agricultural. They had 
always been contained in the county of 
Gloucester ; because, from their nature, 
they had never been considered to be 
manufacturing in their character, and, 
consequently, they were not included in 
the borough of Stroud when that bo- 
rough was formed under the Reform 
Act of 1832. He asked the right hon. 
Baronet whether, looking to the physi- 
cal character of the country in this dis- 
trict, and the fact that these places had 
never hitherto been included in Stroud, 
he would allow the Boundary Commis- 
sioners to re-open this point, and place 
these parishes in the Tewkesbury Divi- 
sion of the county of Gloucester? By 
so doing he would materially im- 
prove the proportionate population of 
the Tewkesbury Division. At present 
the population of that division was 
48,000; but the addition of these two 
parishes would increase it to 51,250, 















while that of Stroud, instead of being 
57,000, would be reduced to 54,345. 
By that means the population of the 
two divisions would be rendered more 
equal, and the parishes of Eastington 
and Frocester would be represented not 
only in accordance with the agricultural 
pursuits they followed, but in the divi- 
sion to which they properly belonged. 


Amendment proposed, in page 56, 
line 24, leave out ‘‘ Eastington, Froces- 
ter.” —(Sir Uichael Hidks- Beach.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Schedule.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had intended to cover this case in his 
reply to the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite in moving the 
first Amendment. He had thought it 
convenient to take them together, al- 
though, perhaps, he was not strictly in 
order in adopting that course. As a 
matter of fact, the Boundary Commis- 
sioners had referred to this Amendment 
as well as to the former one, and he 
was bound to say, from the information 
he had received, that the case of the 
right hon. Baronet was not so strong 
upon this point as it was upon the 
other. Frocester was on the high road 
from one part of Stroud to the other— 
namely, between Stonehouse and Stroud, 
and he believed there were other parishes 
intervening which would also remain in 
the Stroud Division. The right hon. 
Baronet would probably be better ac- 
quainted with the fact than he was; but, 
at any rate, the Boundary Commis- 
sioners had a strong opinion upon the 
matter, and, therefore, he did not think 
it was desirable to ask them to recon- 
sider their decision. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that he would withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RAIKES moved an Amendment, 
the object of which was to describe the 
second division of the county of Glou- 
cester as the ‘‘ Northern or Tewkesbury 
Division.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 56, 
line 26, after ‘“‘The,” insert ‘‘ Northern 
or.” —( Mr. Raikes.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted.” 
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Str OHARLES W. DILKE said, that, 
while not opposing the Amendment, he 
wished to point out that this division 
did not comprise the northernmost parts 
of the county, and, therefore, to call it 
‘‘ Northern’ might be somewhat ano- 
malous. He could not say that the 
points of the compass, considering the 
curious shaped divisions which were 
provided for this county, were altgether 
applicable. He, therefore, asked the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) to consider whether it would be 
proper to apply the term ‘‘ Northern” 
to the Tewkesbury Division. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, the right hon. Gentleman was 
quite right in saying that there was a 
part of the county of Gloucester which 
was north of this division ; but there was 
not very much, he thought. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE aid, 
that wasso. It was a very small por- 
tion. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he was anxious that the names of 
‘* Kastern ’’ and ‘‘ Western,’”’ which now 
applied to the two divisions of Glouces- 
ter, should still be retained; and, there- 
fore, as it was impossible to call this 
division ‘‘ Southern,” the only alterna- 
tive was to designate it ‘‘ Northern.” 
He hoped that at some future time the 
boundary would be rectified; but at 
present he approved of the Amendment. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE thought the divi- 
sion ought to be named in accordance 
with the actual fact, and with due regard 
to the convenience of the population. 
He thought, also, that for the sake of 
simplicity in the issue of Writs, and in 
regard to the naming of Members by 
the Speaker, and other hon. Members, 
Tewkesbury would have been a better 
name without an alternative. Hethought 
it would be difficult to find a more 
Northern Division of Gloucester than 
the fifth division. 

Mr. RAIKESsaid, he thought his hon. 
Friend the Member for East Gloucester- 
shire (Mr. Yorke) was labouring under a 
misapprehension. He did not propose 
to take away the name of Tewkesbury, 
but merely to give an alternative name, 
in accordance with the arrangement 
which had been generally adopted in 
regard to other counties. The hypo- 
thesis that there was a part of a district 
north of this division was true; but it 
extended into Worcestershire, and barely 
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touched the county of Gloucester. Leav- 
ing that small portion out of this divi- 
sion, it included the whole of the north- 
ern part of Gloucestershire; and he did 
not know any case that was stronger for 
a name taken from one of the points of 
the compass. He therefore saw no ne- 
cessity for departing from the rule 
which the Committee, in almost every 
case, had laid down for other counties 
up to the present moment. This was 
a new division in a somewhat irregular- 
shaped county. He quite appreciated 
the conciliatory manner in which he 
had been met upon the subject; but he 
could not see any difficulty in adopting 
the alternative name in this case, similar 
to that which had been adopted in other 
counties. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE re- 
marked, that the Members for the county 
did not appear to agree among them- 
selves. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH : 
As to the alternative ? 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
as to the alternative. He understood 
the hon. Member for East Gloucester- 
shire (Mr. Yorke) to prefer ‘‘ Tewkes- 
bury ” without ‘‘ Northern.” 

Mr. STANTON said, that there were 
parts of the proposed division which 
were certainly not in the northern por- 
tion of the county of Gloucester. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought it 
would have been desirable, in the first 
instance, to have adhered to the points 
of the compass; but that proposition 
had not been adopted, and the names 
of places well known from their anti- 
quity and associations had been, in 
many instances, retained. That was 
proposed to be done in this case; and 
it would, therefore, be impossible to 
secure anything like a symmetrical 
arrangement if, in one case, they were 
to retain the name of the borough, and 
in others were to adopt the plan of 
naming the divisions after the points of 
the compass. They had already adopted 
‘*Mid”’ in regard to the first division— 
namely, that of Stroud; and, although 
the whole of this division was not, 
strictly speaking, in the northern part 
of the county, it might be termed “ the 
Northern or Tewkesbury Division.” 
They came next tu the Cirencester and 
Forest of Dean Divisions, both of which 
were well-known names. But he could 
not say the same with regard to the 
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Thornbury Division, which was the 
fifth in the list. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE thought 
the best course would be to maintain 
the compass divisions. It was said that 
the Tewkesbury Division was more 
northerly; but as Berkeley was in the 
division it would be difficult to call it 
Northern. As to Thornbury, he be- 
lieved that was the place where the 
Mayor of Bristol formerly did homage. 

Mr. ACKERS said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) would accept what had been 
practically the rule of the Committee in 
regard to this Bill, and not altogether 
yield to the suggestion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for East Gloucester- 
shire (Mr. Yorke). It must not be for- 
gotten that the hon. Member, some 
years ago, represented the ancient bo- 
rough of Tewkesbury ; and it was quite 
natural, therefore, that he should cling 
to old associations, and should desire to 
preserve the name of that borough. 
But anyone who lived in the district 
would be aware that great dissatisfac- 
tion had been occasioned in consequence 
of the proposal to call this the Tewkes- 
bury Division. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, he thought his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Ackers) was mistaken. 
There was certainly nothing like general 
dissatisfaction. 

Mr. ACKERS said, that might be so 
in regard to those who lived in the 
Tewkesbury District; but there were 
in the division the ancient City of Glou- 
cester and the flourishing borough of 
Cheltenham, who would not consider 
themselves very much magnified by being 
absorbed in the nameof Tewkesbury. In 
point of fact, there wasa considerable part 
of the division in the northern portion of 
the county. He should be sorry to hear 
that there was any idea of giving up 
the name of ‘‘ Western ”’ for the Forest 
of Dean Division. That was a part of 
the county in which he was consider- 
ably interested ; and he hoped the word 
‘‘ Northern’ would be retained in the 
present case, and ‘‘ Western ”’ would be 
the alternative name for the Forest of 
Dean Division. If it were a question 
between ‘‘ Northern” and “ 'Tewkes- 
bury,” he might prefer Tewkesbury ; 
but as it was only an alternative, and 
would give satisfaction to a large portion 
of the constituency, he hoped the word 
‘Northern ” would be accepted. 
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Mr. STANTON expressed a hope 
that, for the sake of simplicity, the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) would not find it necessary to 
adopt either ‘‘ Northern,” ‘ Eastern,” 
or ‘* Western,” except as an alternative. 
He was, however, quite certain that the 
Forest of Dean, Tewkesbury, and Stroud 
would be perfectly well known without 
the cardinal points of the compass being 
attached to them. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, he did not know upon what ground 
the hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. Stan- 
ton) spoke on behalf of the Forest of 
Dean, or of Tewkesbury, seeing that 
he had nothing to do with either of 
those places. It was almost absurd to 
talk of the town of Tewkesbury in com- 

etition with the other towns which 
ad been attached to the Gloucester 
Division ; but he did not see why the 
Western Division should not be adopted 
as an alternative name for the Forest 
of Dean, because it was really in that 
division now. The new division com- 
prised a large tract of country alto- 
gether outside the Forest of Dean, and 
known by the name of West Glouces- 
tershire. They were in precisely the 
same position as Glamorganshire. In 
that case, the Committee had decided 
that there should be the alternative 
name of ‘‘ West Glamorganshire” or 
“Gower.” He could not see why the 
name of “Northern” should not be 
applied to the Tewkesbury Division, 
seeing that Tewkesbury was only a very 
small town compared with Gloucester 
and Cheltenham, which were both now 
in the same division. 

Mr. STANTON said, the observations 
he had made were founded upon what 
took place before the Boundary Commis- 
sioners, and the views which seemed to 
prevail there as to the names which were 
proposed to be given to the divisions. If 
the cardinal points of the compass were 
not introduced, there certainly would be 
more simplicity arrived at in the desig- 
nation of the different divisions. 

Mr. ACKERS said, that he was not 
present at the inquiry before the Boun- 
dary Commissioner; but he had heard 
all through the division since what the 
opinion of the people was, and he knew 
that there was a strong feeling in favour 
of the alternative name being accepted. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
thought the matter had now been suffi- 
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ciently discussed, and that it ought to 
be brought to an end. He trusted that 
it would not be necessary to divide the 
Committee. He thought that, on the 
whole, the words ‘‘ Northern or” might 
be accepted. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 


On the Motion of Sir Cartes 
W. Drrxz, the following Amendment 
made:—In page 56, line 32, after 
“Tewkesbury,” insert, ‘‘ and the parish 
of Slimbridge.” 


Mr. RAIKES moved a further Amend- 
ment to describe the third division as the 
‘¢ Eastern or Cirencester Division.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 56, line 
38, after ‘‘ The,” insert ‘ tern or.” 
—(Hr. Raikes.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had no objection to the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 


Mr. RAIKES said, he now came to 
the Forest of Dean Division, and he still 
ventured to hope that he might per- 
suade the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) to allow an al- 
ternative name in regard to that division. 
No doubt, it was an interesting and 
well-known locality; but the Forest of 
Dean did not constitute the whole of the 
division. The district included in the 
division at the present moment formed 
part of West Gloucestershire ; and there 
was a great desire on the part of the 
sub-divided district to retain the name 
of the division which had hitherto been 
attached to it. This part of the county 
formed, at the present time, the greater 
part of the Western Division of Glouces- 
tershire, the boundary being the River 
Severns No doubt, there were cases 
like the New Forest where it might be 
desirable to keep up the name, because 
it was rather difficult to assign the di- 
visionjto any point of the compass. But, 
in this case, the division was altogether 
free from the objection which had been 
urged against the Tewkesbury Division. 
In the case of Tewkesbury, there was 
some force in the objection, because the 
Tewkesbury Division would ramble all 
over Gloucestershire, although there was 
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probably a considerable part of it in the 
northern portion of the county. But in 
the case of the Forest of Dean it was 
purely and essentially western ; and, as 
far as he (Mr. Raikes) could gather, 
there was no feeling in Gloucestershire 
against the name of ‘‘ Western” being 
attached to it. He, therefore, hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would accept 
the Amendment. 


Parliamentary Elections 


Amendment proposed, in page 56, line 
38, after ‘‘ The,’’ insert ‘‘ Western or.” 
—(HMr. Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
thought a strong argument had been 
raised against the insertion of the com- 
pass names on account of the confusion 
it might create between the existing 
divisions of a county and the new di- 
visions. The argument now used was 
that the alteration ought to be made, 
because there was a similarity of name 
between the new division and an exist- 
ing division. He congratulated his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Raikes) on thus con- 
firming the view which he (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) had originally expressed. As 
to the New Forest, which was proposed 
as the name of one of the new divisions 
of Hampshire, there was a great simi- 
larity between that case and the present. 
The New Forest, no more than the 
Forest of Dean, comprised the whole 
of the division; but each locality was 
very well known by the name it bore. 

Lorp MORETON said, he opposed 
the Amendment on the ground that the 
voters themselves would prefer being 
included in the Forest of Dean Division 
rather than in the Western Division. 
The Forest proper did not certainly 
cover the whole of the division ; but the 
bulk of the population were in the 
Forest. 

Mr. ACKERS said, he supported the 
Amendment on behalf of himself and of 
his constituents. It was quite true that 
the noble Lord who had just spoken 
(Lord Moreton) was also one of the Re- 
presentatives of the division ; but he was 
more connected with the other side of 
the division, divided by the River 
Severn. On the other hand, he (Mr. 
Ackers) had his property in the Western 
Division, pure and simple—in the very 
division which it was now proposed to 
call either by the name of the Forest 
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of Dean Division, or the Western or 
Forest of Dean Division. The larger 
portion of the division was not in the 
Forest of Dean. This was the case in the 
district in which he happened to live, so 
that he was perfectly satisfied as to 
what the opinion of the inhabitants of the 
district was. They were almost unani- 
mously of opinion that this Amendment 
should be adopted ; and he trusted that 
the right hon. Baronet in charge of the 
Bill would accept it. 


Question put, and negatived. 


On the Motion of Mr. Ratxzs, the 
following Amendment made:—In page 
57, line 1, after ‘‘The,”’ insert ‘Southern 
or.” 


On the Motion of Sir Cxar.zs 
W. Dirxz, the following Amendment 
made:—In page 57, line 6, after 
‘‘ Hants,” insert ‘‘exclusive of the 
Isle of Wight.” 


Mr. RAIKES said, the county of 
Hampshire, under the arrangement in 
the Bill,‘roughly speaking, consisted of 
two squares, the larger square, which 
was the object of the series of Amend- 
ments he proposed to move, being di- 
vided into North, South, East, and West 
Divisions, and the smaller square, form- 
ing a separate division—the Lymington 
Division—to which he should ask the 
Committee to give the alternative name 
of ‘‘New Forest Division.”” The par- 
ticular Amendment which he had risen 
to move was that of inserting the words 
‘‘Northern or” before ‘‘ Basingstoke 
Division.”” Although he was aware that 
it might more accurately be called the 
‘‘North-Eastern Division,” yet, as it 
included the northernmost portion of 
the county, he considered that the most 
appropriute style would be that of ‘ the 

orthern or,” which he begged to move. 


Amendment proposed, in page 57, line 
9, after ‘‘ The,” insert ‘‘ Northern or.” 
—(Mr. Raikes.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Sir FREDERICK FITZ-WYGRAM 
said, that there was a strong feeling in 
favour of giving the name of “ Alder- 
shot’ as the alternative in the case of 
the first division of the county. Yet, 
although he thought the name not un- 
suitable, and had given Notice of an 
Amendment in the direction indicated, 
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he believed the inhabitants of the Al- 
dérshot District would, on the whole, be 
satisfied with the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Cambridge which the 
Committee had just agreed to; and he 
should not, therefore, move the next 
Amendment on the Paper. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rarxgs, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
57, line 13, after ‘‘ The,” insert ‘* West- 
ern or;”’ and in line 21, after ‘‘ The,” 
insert ‘‘ Eastern or.” 


Sir FREDERICK FITZ-WYGRAM, 
in moving, as an Amendment, in page 
57, to leave out lines 29 and 30, said, it 
was proposed by the present Bill to place 
the three south-eastern parishes of the 
Fareham Division, bordering on the sea, 
in the Mid Division of the county. Now, 
the case he had to lay before the Com- 
mittee in support of his Amendment was 
avery simple one. The southern por- 
tion of the county was divided from the 
other divisions by a line of hills called 
the South Downs ; the people living on 
the south side of these hills were en- 
gaged in commercial and seafaring pur- 
suits; whereas those on the north side 
were people of an entirely different class, 
who were engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, and had no interest whatever in 
trade or commerce ; and he might men- 
tion that there was a line of railway 
which ran entirely along the sea coast. 
The question had been treated by the 
Commissioners as purely a question of 
numbers, and under the arrangement in 
the Bill one division would contain 
49,000, and the other 48,000 inhabi- 
tants. The number of inhabitants living 
in the parishes to which he referred was 
about 4,800 ; and, therefore, he admitted 
there would be a disparity if the pro- 
posal he made were carried out. But he 
gathered that the Commissioners were 
to look to community of interest rather 
than numbers. Now, the community of 
interest was very strong all along the 
south coast of the county. The towns 
of Fareham and Gosport were mere an- 
nexes of the great borough of Ports- 
mouth; there was a direct community 
ofinterest and trade with them and the 
people living on the south side of the 
hills, whilst there was no connection 
with those living on the north side of 
the hills; and therefore he said that in 
the scheme of the Commissioners com- 
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munity of interest should have been con- 
sidered rather than the mere abstract 
principle of numbers. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had 
told him a few days ago, that if there 
were a general wish in its favour, and if 
he could obtain the consent of the re- 
presentative bodies in the three parishes 
he would probably accede to the altera- 
tion he was now urging upon the Com- 
mittee. He had obtained the consent 
of the vestries to the present proposal, 
all of whom wished that they might re- 
tain their connection with the Western 
Division in the future, as they had in 
the past. He believed that the only ob- 
jection that could be raised was on the 
ground of numbers; but he ventured to 
hope that regard would be had to com- 
munity of interest, and that it would not, 
in this instance, be overridden by the 
numerical difficulty. 


Amendment proposed, in page 57, 
leave out lines 29 and 30.—( Sir Frederick 
Fits- Wygram.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Rchedule.” 


Sr CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not feel justified in accepting the 
Amendment. He admitted the truth of 
all the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Sir 
Frederick Fitz-Wygram) had said with 
regard to means of communication ; in- 
deed, the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had made out a very strong case. But 
the Commissioners had distinctly con- 
sidered this matter, and the population 
of the divisions, as proposed by the Bill, 
would be very nearly equal; whereas 
under the Amendment there would be a 
pretty considerable disparity, amounting 
to as many as 9,000 or 10,000 people. 
Looking to the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) last night, in 
which he strongly impressed upon the 
Committee the importance of following 
the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners generally, he (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) felt bound to oppose the Amend- 
ment. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
in the absence of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) he was bound to say 
he should have with great regret to op- 
pose this Amendment on the grounds 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
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Dilke) had just putforward. The right 
hon. Baronet’s, and, indeed, his (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross’s) opinion was very 
strong, that they ought—at this period, 
at all events, of the Bill—to maintain all 
that the Boundary Commissioners had 
put down. He should certainly support 
the right hon. Baronet in upholding the 
recommendations of the Boundary Com- 
missioners in all these county matters. 
Although he felt the force of the ob- 
servations made by his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir Frederick Fitz-Wygram) he 
should be bound, if a division were taken, 
to support the view of the Government. 

Mr. WARTON said, that after the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South-West Lancashire 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) it might be well 
to ask a question of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) in charge 
of the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) said it was im- 
portant that they should, at that stage 
of the Bill, at all events, support the re- 
commendations of the Commissioners on 
this subject. What length of time would 
elapse between the Committee and the 
Report stage? Was it the intention of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) to allow several days to tran- 
spire between Oommittee and Report? 
If it was the intention of the right hon. 
Baronet to allow several days to tran- 
spire between Committee and Report, 
and then to give his attention to a great 
number of matters, he might conciliate 
opposition, which otherwise would be 
raised now, and therefore facilitate the 
progress of the Bill. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE sai, he 
thought he would be more in Order if 
he reserved his statement of the inten- 
tions of the Government on the points 
raised by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Warton) until the concluding 
minutes of the Committee stage. He 
would try between Committee and Re- 
port to meet the views of the House 
generally as to the best time to fix for 
Report. He thought the general desire 
was to make rapid progress with the 
Bill, and, therefore, he should propose 
as short a time as was reasonable be- 
tween Committee and Report; and, at 
the same time, a sufficient time to enable 
hon. Members to put down any Amend- 
ments they considered desirable. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Sir R. Assheton Cross 
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On the Motion of Mr. Rarxzs, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
57, line 31, after ‘‘The,” insert ‘‘ Southern 
or.” 


Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he had 
put down an Amendment, to insert after 
“The,” on page 57, line 35,‘‘ New Forest 
or,” so that the Lymington Division 
would read, ‘‘ The New Forest or Lyming- 
ton Division.”” He did not propose to 
move the Amendment in the exact form 
in which it appeared on the Paper unless 
his right hon. Friend (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) preferred that form. Personally, 
he (Mr. Davey) should prefer to sub- 
stitute the words ‘‘ New Forest’ for the 
word “ Lymington.” 

Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would accept the alteration in the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 57, 
line 36, to leave out the word ‘‘ Lym- 
ington,”’ and insert the words ‘‘ New 
Forest.” —(Mr. Horace Davey.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘Lymington’ stand part of the Sche- 
dule.” 


Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, he 
understood that his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Raikes) intended to propose the 
insertion of the words ‘‘ New Forest or,” 
after the word ‘‘ Lymington.” 

Mr. RAIKES said, that the Amend- 
ment before the Committee was that of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Christchurch (Mr. Horace 
Davey), which came before his (Mr. 
Raikes’s) Amendment. 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Horace Davey) had moved his Amend- 
ment in an amended form. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he was 
sorry he was not in the House when 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Horace Davey) rose. He (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) understood that it was intended 
to give an alternative name to the 
division— that the division should be 
called the Lymington or New Forest 
Division. He did not understand why 
that course should not be followed. 

Tus CHAIRMAN: The Question 
before the Committee is, ‘‘That the 
word ‘Lymington’ stand part of the 
Schedule.” 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
if the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sclater- 
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Booth) preferred that course, he (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) had no doubt his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Horace Davey) 
would move it in that form, which was 
his original proposal. The points of the 
compass had been adopted with regard 
to the rest of the county; but there was 
ro exact analogy in this case. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, that his 
reason for moving the Amendment in 
the amended form was that the most 
appropriate name should be given to 
the division. In this case there was no 
need of keeping up the alternative 
name—indeed, it would be out of place, 
because Lymington was, in fact, part of 
the New Forest. This was the rea- 
son why he preferred New Forest to 
Lymington, taking the analogy of the 
Forest of Dean. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘ New 
Forest’ be there inserted,’ put, and 
agreed to; words inserted accordingly. 


Mr. WARTON said, he had an 
Amendment to propose which he had 
not had an opportunity of placing on 
the Paper. It was to insert after the 
word ‘‘and,” in line 43, page 57, the 
words “in the Sessional Division of.” 
He pointed out that the words were 
adopted in the other divisions of the 
county; but that in the case of this 
division they did not find anything to 
identify the parishes of Chilworth and 
North Stoneham. It was only by going 
through a long process that they arrived 
at the idea that these parishes must be 
in the Sessional Divisions. There was an 
absolute necessity of preserving simi- 
larity of expression, and therefore he 
begged to move the insertion of the 
words he had read. 


Amendment proposed, in page 57, 
line 43, after the word ‘‘ and,’ to in- 
sert the words ‘‘in the Sessional Divi- 
sion of.’’—( Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
he did not like to accept Amendments 
of this kind when they were not on 
the Paper, because they very fre- 
quently involved points one did not see. 
He therefore begged the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Warton) to 
place his Amendment on the Paper, so 
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that he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) might 
have an opportunity of considering it 
before Report. He had no doubt that 
on Report he would be able to accept 
the Amendment, because he was in- 
clined to think that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was right on this 
point. 

Mr. WARTON said, that there could 
be no mistake about the desirability of 
inserting the words. He had, however, 
no objection to put the Amendment 
down for Report; but he hoped that 
they would not have too short an in- 
terval allowed between Committee stage 
and Report. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Warton) would give him a note of 
one of the cases covered by Amendments 
such as this, he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
would undertake that the matter was 
considered in advance of Report. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
and learned Gentleman withdraw his 
Amendment ? 

Mr. WARTON : I will do so if I am 
pressed. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE preferred 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would adopt the course he had sug- 

ested. 

Mr. WARTON said, that his Amend- 
ment was a very proper one, and there- 
fore he should like to have it negatived. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. RANKIN said, that in the un- 
avoidable absence of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Herefordshire (Sir 
Joseph Bailey), and at his special re- 
quest, he (Mr. Rankin) rose to move 
the Amendment standing in the name 
of the hon. Baronet, which was, in 
effect, to change the word ‘‘two” which 
stood in the Bill to the word ‘ three,” 
or, in other words, to allow the county 
of Hereford to retain its three Members. 
He thought it might be fairly said that 
the county of Hereford was rather 
hardly used by this Bill, because it was 
the only county, except Rutland, which 
lost a Member at all; and the number 
of Members for the county, including 
boroughs, would be by this Bill only 
half the number which now existed— 
namely, three, instead of six. The City 
of Hereford lost a Member, and the 
borough of Leominster lost a Member, 
and one Member was proposed to be 
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taken from the county; therefore, he 
thought they might very fairly ask the 
Committee to reconsider the question as 
regarded the county. If they looked at 
the case of some of the other counties, 
they had a very strong case indeed. 
He found, for instance, the county of 
Rutland had only an area of 94,000 
acres. 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order. He 
submitted that under the very stringent 
words of the 9th clause of the Bill they 
could not raise the question of special 
representation. 

Mr. RANKIN said, that his Amend- 
ment was to the second line on page 58, 
where the words ‘two Members, two 
Divisions ’’ appeared. The Amendment 
he had to move was that the word 
“two” be left out, and the word 
‘‘three ” inserted. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE, on the 
point of Order, submitted that the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) was wrong, and that the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Rankin) was right. He 
apprehended there could be no doubt it 
was competent for the hon. Member to 
move the Amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN said, he was obliged 
to the right hon. Gentleman for his in- 
tervention, for he could hardly believe 
that he was out of Order in moving the 
Amendment. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, he thought 
the hon. Member (Mr. Rankin) was in 
Order in seeking to amend the Schedule 
by the substitution of one word for 
another; but, at the same time, the 
Amendment was in flat contradiction to 
one of the clauses of the Bill. 

Mr. RANKIN: Do I understand, 
Mr. Chairman, you will allow me to 
proceed ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Yes; the hon. 
Member is in Order. 

Mr. RANKIN said, that when inter- 
rupted by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Warton) he was calling the 
attention of the Committee to the fact 
that there were several counties which 
had an undue representation compared 
with Hereford. The county of Rutland, 
for instance, had only 94,889 acres, and 
a population of 21,000; and Hunting- 
don, with 57,000 population, retained 
its two Members; whereas Hereford- 
shire, with a population of 101,241 
and an acreage of 519,000, was to be 
deprived of one of its Members. It 
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might be said that the argument with 
regard to the acreage did not go 
for much ; but he thought, when it was 
considered that the new voters in a 
great number of instances were persons 
who could not come great distances 
owing to their occupation, and that it 
would be necessary for Members to go 
greater distances to them, the argument 
of acreage did apply with some force. 
He also begged the Committee to 
observe that if the county of Hunting- 
don was allowed to retain its two Mem- 
bers, with a population of only 57,000, 
surely Hereford, with a population of 
101,000, might be allowed to retain its 
three Members. - He also begged to 
point out to the Committee that as 
there were 79 boroughs thrown into 
the counties, the purely agricultural 
interests would not be represented in 
the new Parliament as well as now, 
although there would be a greater 
number of county Members than at pre- 
sent. He thought, therefore, that a 
county which was purely agricultural, 
such as Hereford, should be favourably 
considered in this matter. The county 
might easily and naturally be divided 
into three instead of two divisions; 
and, of course, if the present Amend- 
ment were carried, a consequential 
Amendment would be submitted to this 
effect—there could be the Eastern, 
Northern, and Southern Divisions. The 
Eastern Division was one celebrated for 
its fruit growing, and they had the 
authority of the Prime Minister that 
fruit-growing and jam-making would 
form an important part of the agricul- 
ture of the future. The Northern Divi- 
sion was celebrated for its breed of 
cattle, and the Southern Division cele- 
brated for its sheep and corn; it would, 
therefore, be seen that there might be 
three very simple and natural divisions 
of the county. If the Committee agreed 
to the retention by the county of its 
three Members, he would like it to 
remain exactly as at present—namely, 
a minority clause county with three 
Members, each elector having two votes. 
As he did not desire to take up any 
further time, he would merely add that 
the people of Hereford thought they 
had been rather hardly dealt with in 
this Bill, and he thought the adoption 
of this Amendment would only be a 
graceful concession to them. He begged 
to move the Amendment which stood on 
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the Paper in the name of his hon. 
Friend (Sir Joseph Bailey). 


Amendment proposed, in page 58, 
line 2, to leave out the first word 
“two,” and insert ‘‘three.’’ — (Mr. 
Rankin.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the’ word 
‘two’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN desired to point 
out that the 9th clause provided that 
the number of Members for the different 
localities should be those mentioned in 
the Schedule. Of course, it was com- 
petent for the hon. Member to amend 
the Schedule, and to alter the number 
of Members allowed to Hereford. In 
that respect, he (the Chairman) wished 
to modify the opinion he had expressed 
on the point of Order. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
this Amendment was like many others 
that had been proposed with regard to 
boroughs; and he thought county Mem- 
bers had shown great self-restraint in 
not making similar Motions with regard 
to counties. This Amendment was cer- 
tainly not more defensible than those 
put forward with regard to boroughs. 
The low-seale counties were treated in 
the same way as boroughs; and the hon. 
Member (Mr. Rankin) had altogether 
omitted to tell the Committee what was 
the true position of the county of 
Hereford. The county was a little 
better off than the average at the 
present moment; not worse off, but 
better than some counties. It was by 
no means a hard case, like the cases of 
the Isle of Wight or Cardiganshire. 
[Mr. Ranxry: It loses half its Mem- 
bers.] The Isle of Wight lost its only 
borough Member, and Cardiganshire 
was treated in the same way; and, 
therefore, he could hardly agree that 
the case of Hereford was exceptionally 
hard. The population of the county 
amounted to 101,000; it was not an 
increasing, but rather a decreasing 
population. The average population 
per Member was between 50,000 and 
51,000; but if the county had three 
Members, as proposed by the hon. 
Member, the population would only be 
between 33,000 and 34,000 per Member. 
The average population per Member 
throughout all England was 53,400, so 
that the county was considerably better 
off than the average; and he thought it 
would be impossible to rob a county 
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which was in a worse position of a 
Member, in order to give an additional 
Representative to Hereford. This case 
could not stand by itself; if they gave 
three Members to Hereford, they would 
have to give other Members to other 
counties standing in a similar position. 
He must remind the Committee of the 
exact balance of the number of Mem- 
bers allotted to boroughs and counties 
by the Bill; if any seat were to be 
taken for this county it must be a 
county seat, and according to the agree- 
ment between the two Parties in the 
House, the seat would have to be ob- 
tained by taking a Member from one of 
the counties which had received an in- 
crease of Members. He thought the 
hon. Member would have great difficulty 
in persuading the Committee to do that. 

Mr. BIDDULPH said, he felt bound, 
in justification of the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Rankin), to say 
that this question had caused the most 
lively interest in the county he (Mr. 
Biddulph) had the honour to represent ; 
and, therefore, he felt his hon. Friend 
(Sir Joseph Bailey) was fully justified 
in putting the Amendment on the 
Paper. In Herefordshire it was felt to 
be very hard that they were to be de- 
prived by this Bill of one-half of their 
representation. He was fully of opinion 
that the county was entitled toa third 
Representative, although he did not 
quite know where the additional Mem- 
ber was to come from; it was the busi- 
ness of the promoters of the Bill to 
settle that difficulty. He entirely agreed 
with his hon. Friend (Mr. Rankin) as 
to the desirability of maintaining the 
minority vote in the county. The 
minority vote system had worked re- 
markably well in Hereford; so far from 
its deadening political life, as had been 
stated by one Cabinet Minister, who 
evidently did not understand the ques- 
tion at all, it had stimulated the political 
life of the county to a very great degree. 
He (Mr. Biddulph) had no difficulty in 
supporting the Amendment. 

Mr. WARTON said, the question had 
been asked where the additional Mem- 
ber was tocomefrom. Now, he thought 
that one of the great defects of the Bill 
was that it had no principle, and the 
course pursued in the Bill with regard 
to this county fully proved it. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leominster (Mr. Rankin) had 
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uite represented the feeling that existed 
throughout Herefordshire on this ques- 
tion. At the recent Quarter Sessions 
there had been a very strong feeling ex- 

ressed with regard to it. Hon. Mem- 
foes had been urged to use their best 
efforts to persuade the Committee to 
allow the county to be divided as pro- 

sed in the Amendment. He (Mr. 

uckham) was very sorry that they had 
not to-night the attendance of their 
senior Member (Sir Joseph Bailey) ; and 
if the right hon. Baronet the President 
of the Local Government Board (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) could see his way to 
carrying out the wishes of the county 
Members, he was sure the concession 
would be received with great pleasure 
by the inhabitants of both the County 
and City of Hereford. They all felt they 
were placed at considerable disadvan- 
tage by losing half their representa- 
tion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rarxes, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
58, line 4, after ‘‘ The,” insert ‘‘ North- 
ern or;’’ and in line 9, after ‘‘ The,” 
insert ‘‘Southern or.” 


Mrz. DUCKHAM said, he rose to pro- 
pose the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice—namely, that the word 
‘‘Ross” be inserted after the word 
“The” in line 9 of page 58. The 
Committee had, however, agreed to the 
insertion of the words ‘‘Southern or,’’ 
to follow the word “ The; ” and he now, 
therefore, proposed that the word 
‘‘Ross” should follow the words 
‘“‘ Southern or.” 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I think the hon. 
Member is in error in this matter. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: No; he 
is quite right. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, that if the 
Committee would look at the map of 
the county, they would see that Ross 
was almost at the southern extreme of 
the county. Ledbury, which was the 
name the Commissioners had decided to 

ive the division, and for which he (Mr. 

uckham) wished to substitute Ross, 
was in the eastern part of the distriet, 
almost at the extreme end of the divi- 
sion. If it was intended in the working 
of this Bill that the ballot boxes should 
be conveyed, after an election, to the 
town giving its name to the division, it 
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would prove extremely awkward to take 
them to Ledbury. It would be much 
more awkward and much more expen- 
sive, at an election, to convey the ballot 
boxes in this division to Ledbury than 
to Ross. . If they looked at the present 
population of these two towns, they 
would see that they were very similar ; 
but they must bear in mind that the 
population of Ross was increasing, and 
that the population of Ledbury was not— 
in fact, that it had absolutely decreased 
during recent years. He thought, there- 
fore, it would be a much better arrange- 
ment, and a great improvement in the 
Bill, to give to this division the name of 
Ross, instead of Ledbury. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the town of Ross a very 
strong feeling prevailed on the subject ; 
a Petition had been presented by the 
Town Commissioners and the inhabitants 
of the district, in favour of the proposal 
he was now making. The town of Ross 
was very nearly in the centre of this 
great division. He thought the Com- 
mittee would see the correctness of the 
view he had laid before them ; and he 
was sure it would be in accordance with 
the general feeling of the district that 
his Amendment should be accepted. 


Amendment proposed, in puge 58, 
line 9, after the word ‘“‘or,”’ to leave out 
‘‘ Ledbury,” and insert ‘‘ Ross,’’—( Mr. 
Duekham, )\— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘Ledbury ’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
thought the chief objection to the name 
‘* Ross’ was one that was less tenable 
than the objection he had taken pre- 
viously—namely, the fact that there was 
another Ross in Scotland. In addition 
to that, the name ‘‘Ross’’ was familiar 
to them in connection with the fable of 
‘“‘the Man of Ross.” Therefore, if 
Ledbury had no special claims on the 
Committee he should agree to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN said, he hoped the 
Committee would accede to the Amend- 
ment. There could be no doubt that 
Ross was the more important town, and 
he believed now that the only name that 
could clash with that proposed was New 
Ross in Ireland, which was no longer a 
borough. Ross had three railway lines 
running into it, whereas Ledbury had 
only two; Ross was an increasing town, 
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and Ledbury was not likely to do very 
much in that line. 

Mr. BIDDULPH said, he did not in- 
tend to take part in this controversy ; 
for the reason that he happened to know 
there had been a good deal of local 
jealousy excited with regard to these 
names ; and, further, he hoped one day 
to represent this division in the House. 
His hon. Colleague (Mr. Duckham) had 
urged that if Ledbury were chosen for 
the name of the division, the ballot 
boxes would have to be taken a long 
way in some cases. That was not ne- 
cessarily the case, because if the hon. 
Member would inform himself upon the 
subject, he would find that the authori- 
ties had power to fix whatever place 
they liked in the district for the opening 
of the ballot boxes. That argument, 
therefore, had nothing to do with the 
question before the Committee. 

Mr. DUCKHAM: I said that if Led- 
bury were fixed upon as the place where 
the ballot boxes were to be opened 
great inconvenience would be felt. 

Mr. ECROYD said, that as a new- 
comer in the county of Hereford, but 
as one feeling an interest in it, he should 
like to say that if there had been a pro- 
posal made to divide Hereford into East 
and West, they could not have proposed 
a better name for the Western Division 
than Ledbury; but as the proposal was 
to divide the county into North and 
South, he thought Ross was undoubtedly 
the right name for the Southern Divi- 
sion. Ross was an important town; 
and there was nothing very alarming to 
future candidates in the suggestion of 
the right hon. Baronet that the hon. 
Member representing the division would, 
if this title were adopted, be known as 
‘*The Man of Ross.” 

Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That ‘ Ross’ be there in- 
serted,’’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES said, that the next 
Amendment had reference to the county 
of Hertford, and it was in line 17 of 
page 58 to insert after the word ‘‘ The,” 
‘‘Northern or.” Those familiar with 
the map of Hertfordshire would see that 
it was of a polygonal shape; but that 
there was a large abutment upon an 
adjoining county to the Northern end 
which, under the scheme of the Com- 
missioners, was in the Hitchin Division. 
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three nearly equal strips attached to 
Hertford, St. Albans, and Watford. He 
did not think there could be any objec- 
tion to the adoption of the arrangement 
he proposed. The division in question 
was the largest of the four, and occu- 
pied a more northern position than any 
of them. 

Amendment proposed, in page 58, 
line 17, after “The,” insert ‘‘ Northern 
or.”’—( Mr. Raikes.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had no objection to make to the proposed 
Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. HALSEY said, that in line 8, 
page 59, he wished to move to leave out 
the word ‘‘Caddington ” for the pur- 
pose of inserting it lower down, because 
the place was in two counties. The 
county boundary went right through the 
middle of the parish of Caddington ; the 
village church was in one county and 
the rest of the parish in another. 


Amendment proposed, in page 59, 
line 8, leave out ‘‘ Caddington.”—(r. 
Halsey.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
hadamap beforehim which did not agree 
with the statement the Committee had 
just heard from the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Halsey). His (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke’s) impression was that the de- 
tached district in question had been con- 
veyed to the county of Hertfordshire by 
statute. He would agree to the Amend- 
ment at present; but if he found that 
the hon. Member was wrong in his view 
the matter could be amended on 
Report. 

Question put, and negatived; word 
left out accordingly. 


On the Motion of Sir Cuartes W. 
Dixxg, the following Amendment made : 
—In page 59, line 10, leave out 
‘‘ Whipswade”’ and insert ‘‘ Whips- 
nade.” 

Mr. HALSEY said, he quite agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) with regard to 
the last Amendment, as its object was 
simply to correct a mis-spelling; but he 
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certainly could not agree to what had 
fallen from him with regard to the in- 
sertion of ‘‘ Whipsnade”’ elsewhere, 
because the whole of the place was in 
the county of Bedford, and none of it in 
Hertfordshire. He (Mr. Halsey) was a 
magistrate of the district, and therefore 
thought that he ought to know the 
place pretty well. He thought that 
‘¢ Whipsnade”’ should be left out. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that, 
as a matter of fact, he believed that if 
an Amendment in the sense of the hon. 
Member’s observations were adopted, 
the effect would be to take ‘‘ Whips- 
nade ”’ out of all the divisions. 

Mr. HALSEY said, that the place 
had to do with Bedford—it had nothing 
whatever to do with Hertfordshire. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE : That is 
not my view; I believe that ‘ Whips- 
nade ”’ parish is in the county of Hert- 
fordshire. 

Mr. HALSEY: No, no! 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
was, therefore, a question of fact. As 
he had not the Ordnance Boundary 
Survey in his hand, perhaps the Com- 
mittee would allow him to keep the 
name as he proposed; and then, if the 
hon. Member would confer with him, 
and proved him to be wrong, he should 
be glad to make any alteration necessary 
on Report. He had already been proved 
in the wrong by the hon. Member for 
East Worcestershire (Mr. Hastings), and 
what had happened before might happen 
again. He was told that the detached 
portion of this place was in Hertford- 
shire, having been transferred there by 
Section 26 of 2 & 8 Will. IV., c. 64, and 
also by a Statute of Victoria. 

Amendment proposed, in page 59, 
line 10, leave out ‘‘ Whipsnade,” and 
insert ‘‘Caddington.”—( Jr. Halsey.) 

Question, ‘‘ That ‘ Whipsnade’ stand 
part of the Schedule,” put, and nega- 
tived. 

Question, ‘‘That ‘Caddington’ be 
there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

On the Motion of Mr. Ratrxess, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
59, line 12, after ‘‘ The,” insert 
‘* Western or.” 
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only two divisions which stood entirely 
to the North and South. His Amend- 
ment, as it stood on the Paper, was to 
leave out ‘‘ Huntingdon ”’ in line 20, and 
insert ‘‘Southern.”’ He was told, how- 
ever, that there was a strong feeling in 
the district in favour of an alternative 
name as against a point-of-the-compass 
name ; although it would be rather awk- 
ward to speak of the Member for this 
division as the Member for the Hunting- 
don Division of the county of Hunting- 
don. In deference to that public opinion, 
therefore, he should move his Amend- 
ment in the alternative form—namely, 
after the word ‘‘ The,” to insert the 
words ‘‘ Southern or.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 59, 
line 20, after the word ‘‘ The,” to insert 
the words ‘‘Southern or.” - (Mr. Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
should have been rather inclined to 
think that it would have been better to 
have taken the points of the compass 
absolutely in this matter. There were 
many counties which had boroughs of 
the same name as the county, and that 
would be in no way unique. There was 
some difficulty in finding a good name 
for this division of the county, and the 
right hon. Gentleman himself was suffer- 
ing under the difficulty. Ramsey had 
been adopted as a name in the other 
division ; but it was a very small place, 
and St. Ives might have been taken ; but 
that had been given to a division of 
Cornwall. In this case one of the two 
names was not that of an important 
place, and the other was that of the 
county. He thought it would be best 
here to take an absolutely county division. 
He was, however, willing to abide by 
the general sense of the Committee in 
the matter. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that in the 
interests of his constituents, who had 
requested him to oppose the Amend- 
ment placed on the Paper by his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Raikes), ‘he wished to 
say that of course it made a great dif- 


| ference when the right hon. Gentleman 


proposed to call it the Southern or 
Huntingdon Division. In the Amend- 


Mr. RAIKES said, that the next! ment brought forward the right hon. 





Amendment in his name had reference | Gentleman had proposed originally to 
to the county of Huntingdon, which, as | strikeout ‘‘Huntingdon” altogether, and 
the Committee was aware, was to have ' that would have been a departure from 
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the suggestion formerly made by those 
in charge of the Bill by the Letter of 
Instruction issued to the Boundary Com- 
missioners under the authority of the 
Home Secretary. [Sir Cuartzes W. 
Diuxe: Hear, hear!} In those In- 
structions it was stated that merged 
boroughs should have the preference in 
giving their names to the division of the 
county in which they were situated. 
Surely Huntingdon was an illustrious 
borough, which was, at ell events, de- 
serving of "some recognition. It was 
understood that, where boroughs were 
absolutely disfranchised, their names 
should, if possible, be retained as 
a compliment to their Parliamentary 
existence in the past. If the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
agreed to the Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Raikes) he had not 
another word to say; but he had felt 
bound, in the interest of his constituents, 
who were much interested in this mat- 
ter, to state that they were anxious that 
the original Instructions issued by the 
Home Secretary to the Boundary Com- 
missioners should be adhered to. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) 
had not been present all through the 
Sitting, and was not aware that he (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) had said on some 
previous occasionsthat his own preference 
would have been for the scheme of the 
Bill. But considerable alterations had 
been made by the Committee, after 
strenuous resistance on his part. He 
had more than gnce been obliged to 
yield to the general sense of the Com- 
mittee on the question of naming the 
divisions of counties. In the present 
case, as he had said, he would take 
whatever course the Committee thought 
best, and he was not at all inclined to 
waste much time over this matter. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: I trust the 
right hon. Gentleman will adhere to 
‘“The Southern” or ‘“ Huntingdon Di- 
vision.” 

Mr. RAIKES: That is what I pro- 

ose. 

Str ROBERT PEEL sincerely trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) would not endeavour 
to abolish Huntingdon altogether. The 
borough was to be disfranchised, there- 
fore he (Sir Robert Peel) could have no 
further connection with it; but he did 
hope that in the interests of the people 
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of Huntingdon the name would not be 
altogether abolished. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that was what he 
was aiming at; he was endeavouring to 
preserve the name of Huntingdon as an 
alternative name in consideration of its 
ancient character. He would ask the 
Committee to adopt the alternative 
name. 


Question put, and agreed to ; words in- 
serted accordingly. 

On the Motion of Mr. Rarxgs, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
59, line 23, after ‘‘ The,” insert ‘‘ North- 
ern or.” 


Mr. RAIKES said, thatthey now came 
to the county of Kent. This had a great 
number of divisions—namely, eight ; 
and it would be very difficult to apply 
points-of-the-compass names to them ; 
but he found a strong feeling in favour 
of this course being tuken, and as it was 
possible to deal with the Isle of Thanet 
by not attaching it to any point of the 
compass, he had ventured to put his 
Amendments on the Paper dealing with 
the other seven divisions. His first 
Amendment had reference to the Western 
Division in line 30 of page 59. He 
proposed toinsert, after the word ‘‘ The,” 
the words ‘‘ Western or,’”’ which would 
mean ‘‘The Western or Sevenoaks Di- 
vision.” There was no doubt that that 
would be the most westerly part of Kent. 
He did not know whether the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) in- 
tended to accept these Kentish Amend- 
ments. If he did, it might be con- 
venient that he (Mr. Raikes) should 
speak generally upon the question. The 
three Western Divisions of Kent were, 
Dartford, which he proposed to call 
North-West, and below it Sevenoaks, 
which he proposed to call West, and 
Tunbridge, below that again, which he 
6 pn to call South-West. Then the 

edway Division, which was entirely 
Mid Kent, he proposed to give that name 
to. Faversham fell to the North-East, 
Ashford to the South, and the St. Augus- 
tine’s Division to the South-East. In 
passing he could not refrain from com- 
plimenting the right hon. Baronet on 
his assumption of a more than Papal 
prerogative, because he had canonzied 
St. Augustine. Augustine, he believed, 
as a matterof fact, never had beencanon- 
ized by the Court of Rome; but it had 
been reserved for his right hon. Friend 
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to bestow that honour upon him now 
with an electoral district. St. Augustine 
was not the Augustine who was the first 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He ventured 
to submit, as to the Sevenoaks Division, 
that the term ‘‘ Western” might most 
appropriately beapplied to it. He begged 
to move to insert the words ‘‘ Western 
or” in page 59, line 30, after the word 
“The.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 59, | 


line 30, after ‘‘The,’”’ insert ‘* Western 
or.” —( Mr. Raikes.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
could only assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that, according to the best informa- 
tion he had been able to obtain, St. 
Augustine was a Petty Sessional and 
not a Governmental Saint. The Petty 
Sessional division that contained Can- 
terbury itself had the alternative name 
of St. Augustine’s. He disagreed with 
the last statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and would point out that the 
present case constituted one of , the 
greatest difficulties in applying the 
points of the compass by way of nomen- 
clature to so many divisions. He was 
willing, however, to abide by the gene- 
ral sense of the Committee on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said, he was 
glad to hear that the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir Charles W. Dilke) was pre- 
pared to accept the Amendment pro- 
~~ by his right hon. Friend (Mr. 

aikes); and, as one who had taken a 
great deal of trouble in the inquiry, he 
might be allowed to say a word or two. 
The name of this division was selected 
by the Boundary Commissioners after 
considerable discussion. It was the best 
name they could find, though, perhaps, 
not a good one. The towns in that 
division were situated on the outskirts, 
andone of the most important was the 
disfranchised borough of Sandwich, and 
the county was not willing to accept the 
name of a constituency which had been 
so unfortunate in its career. No doubt 
the proposal to retain the name of the 
Isle of Thanet would be most popular in 
the county. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 


Mr. Raikes 


{COMMONS} 
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On the Motion of Mr. Raikes, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
60, line 1, after ‘‘The,”’ insert ‘‘ North 
Western or;”’ in line 6, after ‘“‘ The,” 
insert ‘‘South Western or; ’’ in line 11, 
after ‘‘The,’’ insert ‘‘ Mid or; ” in line 
19, after ‘‘ The,” insert ‘‘ South Eastern 
or;’’ in line 23, after ‘‘The,” insert 
‘“‘South Eastern or;” and in line 80, 
after ‘‘The,’’ insert ‘‘ Eastern or.” 


Mr. RAIKES said, his next Amend- 
ment was on page 61, line 6, after the 
word ‘‘The,” to leave out the words 
‘‘North Lonsdale,’ in order to insert 
the word ‘‘ Furness.” He did not in- 
tend to divide the Committee on this 
and other Amendments unless he re- 
ceived some encouragement from the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill. North Londsdale was, no doubt, 
known to those who lived in those parts ; 
but many were not aware that North 
Lonsdale formed part of Lancashire. 
However, he believed Lonsdale was a 
popular name in that and in another 
district called South Londsdale ; and it 
appeared to him that if the name North 
Lonsdale were retained, the adjoining 
division ought to be called South Lons- 
dale, although in the Bill it was pro- 
posed to be called the Lancaster Divi- 
sion. Perhaps hon. Members would 
have made themselves aware of the fact 
that the district in which North Lons- 
dale was situate contained the very 
much more celebrated district of Furness. 
Everybody had heard of Furness—of 
Barrow-in-Furness, Broughton-in-Fur- 
ness, and Dalton-in-Furness—in that 
part of the peninsula of Lancashire 
which lay on the extreme north-west. 
Then there was the Furness Railway. 
In point of fact, Furness was probably 
as well-known as any part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions. ‘True, it was not 
co-extensive with the proposed division ; 
but no more was North Lonsdale. He 
had endeavoured to put his case before 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke), and he should be content 
with his decision; but he thought it 
rather absurd that the occasion should 
pass without a protest on behalf of a 
district more famous, and containing the 
great bulk of the population of the new 
division it was proposed to constitute. 
If the right hon. Gentleman thought the 
Commissioners had exercised a right 
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judgment in adopting the name in the 
Bill, he would accept his decision ; but, 
in the meantime, he would move his 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 61, line 6, after the word “ The,” 
to leave out the words ‘‘ North Lonsdale,”’ and 
insert the word ‘‘ Furness.’”’—(Mr. Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
‘North Lonsdale’ stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he was glad to 
hear that the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Raikes) did not intend to 
divide the Committee on this Amend- 
ment; but he was sorry he had ever 
brought it forward, because there was 
no name which had been proposed for 
any county which had given more satis- 
faction to all the people interested than 
this name of North Lonsdale. In the 
first place, it had been settled by a Com- 
mittee of Conservatives and Liberals as 
being the proper name, and it had been 
received as a satisfactory name by all 
the people who lived in the district, and 
to change it to the name of Furness 
would not be acceptable. He had him- 
self lived in North Lonsdale, but not in 
Furness ; and to change it from the more 
celebrated name to that of Furness 
would be to give it the name of a district 
which did not include the bulk of the 
constituency. North Lonsdale also con- 
tained a small portion of South Lons- 
dale; but the great portion of the divi- 
sion would be composed of North 
Lonsdale, and asit was one of the well- 
known portions of the county of Lan- 
caster he trusted it would be allowed to 
remain. 

CotoneL STANLEY observed that, 
as representing the division of which 
North Lonsdale formed part, he wished 
to say there was only one feeling 
throughout the whole district, and that 
was in favour of the name of North 
Lonsdale. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Raikes) had proposed many Amend- 
ments and had met with great success, 
many of his proposals being accepted as 
real Amendments to the Bill. But in 
this case he thought his right hon. 
Friend stood almost alone; and it was 
hardly necessary, after what the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Mr. Hibbert) had 
said, for him (Colonel Stanley) to repeat 
that this question was gone into tho- 
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roughly when the Commissioners visited 
the locality, where they found only one 
feeling expressed—namely, in favour of 
the name of North Lonsdale. It was 
true that this division took in a portion 
of South Lonsdale ; but that was not con- 
sidered objectionable, and the other dis- 
trict assumed its natural name of Lan- 
caster, now a merged borough. He 
hoped the name of North Lonsdale 
would be retained. 

Mr. ECROYD said, he was one of 
those Lancashire men who very much 
regretted the disappearance of the 
ancient names of the hundreds. The 
name Furness applied to the district 
north of the sands, and to apply to it the 
comparatively modern name of North 
Lonsdale was ridiculous. If Lonsdale 
meant anything, it meant the Valley of 
the Lune. He could therefore quite un- 
derstand why the country above Kirkby 
Lonsdale should be called North Lons- 
dale, and the country below South Lons- 
dale. But why the country beyond the 
intervening Valley of the Kent should 
be called Lonsdale had always appeared 
to him incomprehensible. In conse- 
quence of this and of the disappearance 
of other ancient names coming down 
from a period considerably anterior to 
the Conquest, he very much regretted 
the proposed nomenclature. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
could not allow the observation of his 
hon. Friend behind him (Mr. Ecroyd) 
that the name North Lonsdale was not 
applicable to the proposed division. 
North Lonsdale was one of the old 
names, and marked the division between 
North and South, which were divided, 


; as the hon. Member (Mr. Ecroyd) said, 


not by the Lune, but by the Valley of 
the Kent. It was one of the old hun- 
dreds of the county, and was perfectly 
well known. He therefore sincerely 
hoped, living as he did in the district, 
and knowing the unanimous feeling of 
the inhabitants on both sides in politics, 
that the name of North Lonsdale would 
be retained. 


Amendment negatwed. 


Mr. ECROYD moved, in page 62, 
line 2, to leave out ‘“‘ Four Members— 
Four Divisions,” and insert ‘‘ Five Mem- 
bers—Five Divisions.” It might, per- 
haps, save the time of the Committee if 
he were allowed, on this the first of a 
series of Amendments, to state the case 
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generally, as all the other Amendments 
except one were consequential. It might 
seem somewhat presumptuous to raise 
an Amendment of such great importance 
as this upon the Schedule; but he be- 
lieved this case to be unique, and he 
thought he should be able to show 
the Committee that whether Her 
Majesty’s Government were able or 
not to afford a remedy, a great and 
grievous injustice had been done to 
North-East Lancashire in the allotment 
of representation. The division of North- 
East Lancashire was now represented by 
two Members, and he thought those hon. 
Gentlemen could not but sympathize 
with the step he was now taking. This 
division would now, under the arrange- 
ments which had been made of territory 
and population, contain about 259,176 
inhabitants, according to the Census of 
1881. The first grievance which he had 
to allege was that since the division of 
this region into four constituencies, and 
the allotment of four Members, no fewer 
than 12,751 inhabitants had been added; 
9,743 in that portion of the borough of 
Bacup which hitherto had been in South- 
East Lancashire, and 3,008 by the re- 
commendation of the Commissioners—a 
recommendation which was approved 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke)—not to include the 
ecclesiastical district of St. Leonard’s, 
Walton-le-Dale, in Preston, as at first 
suggested. The reasons against that 
inclusion did not need to be here re- 
peated. It was quite enough to say that 
both political Parties in Preston and 
St. Leonards, Walton-le-Dale, entirely 
objected to the inclusion of this rural 
district within the borough of Preston. 
In comparing the representation of 
North-East Lancashire with other county 
divisions of a similar character, he would 
leave out of the reckoning altogether 
those rural county divisions which had, 
under this Bill, lost some share of their 
representation, or which on account of 
their sparse population had been thought 
to be entitled to special consideration. 
But comparing it only with other county 
divisions of similar character in regard 
to size and population, and containing 
both urban and rural populations, his 
task was easy. There was no Party 
motive whatever in the Motion he had 
to make; it was founded only on com- 
mon justice and on the great import- 
ance of adopting some more conve- 
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nient arrangement of the constituencies 
than that which had been forced on the 
Commissioners by the limitation of the 
representation of this district to four 
Members, when on every principle of 
justice it was entitled to five. He did 
not ask that any remedy should be given 
at the expense of surrounding districts, 
nor did he desire that any of their popu- 
lation should be taken away and given 
to other county divisions, for the suffi- 
cient reason that all those county divi- 
sions had been very fairly and reason- 
ably treated in the Bill, and none of 
them were over-represented. What he 
complained of was that 259,000 inha- 
bitants in North-East Lancashire had 
been allotted four Members; whilst Wor- 
cestershire, for instance, with 245,000 in- 
habitants—that was 14,000 fewer—had 
been allotted five. He could give several 
other instances of county divisions, none 
of which could be considered to be over- 
represented, but in all of which, if one 
Member was taken away, the represen- 
tation would still be more liberal than 
that allotted to North-East Lancashire. 
Take, for example, the county of Chester. 
If one Member were taken away, each 
Member would then represent 62,137 
inhabitants ; whereas in North - East 
Lancashire each Member would repre- 
sent 64,794 inhabitants. If a Member 
were taken away from Cornwall, each 
Member would still represent 2,000 
inhabitants fewer than in North-East 
Lancashire. In Derbyshire, South-East 
Lancashire, Leicestershire, Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire, the Eastern Division of 
the West Riding, and Glamorganshire, 
it would be the same. In every one of 
these, all of them combining urban and 
rural districts, if one Member fewer 
were given, they would still be more 
liberally represented than North-East 
Lancashire. But he would not rest 
there. Let them look at this matter 
from the other pointof view. If North- 
East Lancashire had five Members 
allotted to it, each Member would still 
have to represent about 3,000 more in- 
habitants than the Members for Cum- 
berland, or the four Members for North- 
amptonshire, or the four Members for 
Nottinghamshire ; and these could not 
be regarded as counties which had been 
too liberally treated in the present Bill. 
So that, whichever way they made the 
comparison, North-East Lancashire was 
invidiously and unjustly treated, and 
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that was precisely the complaint he 
made. There were 12 or 15 counties of 
a similar class and of average magni- 
tude; and instead of arranging that 
that which contained the largest popula- 
tion should have five Members, they 
had selected others having a smaller 
population to have five, and had alloted 
only four to North-East Lancashire, the 
most populous of the group. He com- 
plained that the principles laid down 
and embodied in the Instructions to the 
Commissioners had not been followed in 
the case of North-East Lancashire; and 
he wished to hear some solid reason 
alleged for their having been treated in 
a manner so remarkable. He did not 
wish to refer to the special case of the 
county of Warwick, and the fusion of 
Warwick and Leamington; but if Ac- 
crington had been treated in the same 
manner as Leamington, and abstracted 
from the county and created a Parlia- 
mentary borough, with as large a popu- 
lation as that of Barrow-in-Furness, 
there would still have remained in North- 
East Lancashire more than 212,000 in- 
habitants, which if represented by four 
Members would give 53,019 for repre- 
sentation by each Member, after the 
abstraction of that large and important 
town, which, as he believed, was entitled 
to become a Parliamentary borough. The 
case would not be so bad if there were 
anything in the borough representa- 
tion of North-East Lancashire to give 
them consolation. But the borough 
Members in that division would each 
represent more than the average num- 
ber of inhabitants. That, therefore, 
rather added to the grievance than di- 
minished it. The case was very different 
in some of the other instances he had 
named. In the case of Cumberland, 
besides a very superior county represen- 
tation, the two boroughs of Carlisle 
and Whitehaven, containing 36,000 
and 19,000 inhabitants respectively, 
were considerably over - represented. 
North-East Lancashire, therefore, in 
whatever aspect they looked at it, was 
grievously under-represented. Again, 
looking at the matter on the ground 
of prescription — and the Prime Mi- 
nister attached considerable import- 
ance to the consideration of prescrip- 
tion—they lost the ancient borough of 
Clitheroe for the want of a few hundred 
inhabitants. That was one of the most 
ancient boroughs in the Kingdom, in 
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the centre of an extensive rural and 
pastoral district; and yet for its extinc- 
tion they received no consideration what- 
ever, and the county in which that 
borough was merged was allotted the 
most meagre and inadequate representa- 
tion. Again, he thought that where 
an arrangement was made which gave 
so serious an under-representation to a 
large and populous division, the griev- 
ance was greater when it could be shown 
that it was perhaps the mostrapidly-grow- 
ing division outside the Metropolitan dis- 
trict. He would give an instance from his 
own immediate neighbourhood, in which 
he had lived all his life, and with which 
he was intimately acquainted. He had 
ascertained from the Clerk of the Burn- 
ley Union and other officials connected 
with the Local Government Boards of 
the two principal urban centres of the 
Clitheroe Division that those two Local 
Government districts, which in 1881 
contained 21,000 inhabitants, had in- 
creased by 5,410 during four years, or 
25 per cent since the last Census, on 
the assumption that there was an aver- 
age of five inhabitants to each house. 
Now, another consideration might fairly 
be brought into play with regard to 
this matter. Here was a population, 
growing not so much in consequence 
of the general growth of the trade 
in which it was engaged, as in conse- 
quence of its exceptional energy and 
industrial capacity; and there were 
some features in connection with that 
growth in every respect remarkable. 
He supposed there was no distriet in 
the Kingdom where employment was 
more steady and secure, and to which 
large numbers had been attracted from 
other districts, with the result of so 
great and permanent an improvement of 
thiscondition, as inthecase of North-East 
Lancashire. He believed that no labour- 
ing population in the Kingdom was so 
well and substantially housed, and none 
more efficiently educated. Therefore, in 
whatever way they regarded this vast 
and increasing population, it was en- 
titled to its full share of representation in 
that House under the present re-arrange- 
ment. Now, the population at that mo- 
ment in these four divisions was undoubt- 
edly more than 280,000, and probably 
more that 290,000. The population of the 
great borough of Burnley, which was 
almost in the centre of this division, al- 
though only represented by one Member, 
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amounted at that moment to consider- 
ably over 70,000. It was not his 
business to say where the additional 
Member demanded was to come from. 
He only pointed out that the Govern- 
ment, which had had to consider the 
case of 10 or 15 county divisions of 
similar magnitude and character, had 
treated them in the exceptional manner 
he had just described. Therefore, he said 
it was for the Government to remedy the 
injustice that was being done to them, 
although he wished it to be understood 
that they did not wish it remedied at the 
expense of their neighbours. They said 
that one Member ought in common jus- 
tice to be added to the number which 
the Government proposed to give them ; 
and that the arrangement arrived at 
between the two Parties ought not to be 
the cause of a gross and indefensible 
injustice being done in an individual 
case of this kind. He now passed to 
the consideration of the great incon- 
venience resulting from the arrangement 
of divisions which this inadequate re- 
one egg had rendered inevitable. 

urnley contained 70,000 inhabitants. 
In the Clitheroe Division, in which his 
interest lay, and in which he resided, 
the arrangement was as inconvenient 
and distasteful as it could be made. The 
oy seg Calder Valley on the East was 
inked in one division with the wide 
astoral area round Clitheroe on the 

Jest, the two being separated by the 
mountain range of Pendle, nearly 2,000 
feet high, and having no railway com- 
munication without making a long and 
circuitous journey round by Blackburn. 
The representation of the inconveniences 
which this arrangement would entail 
was entirely lost upon the Commis- 
sioners, whose only answer was that 
they had no power to alter either the 
number of Members or the number of 
divisions. He regretted to have been 
obliged to occupy so much of the time 
of the Committee ; but he was obliged 
to state the case fully, because there was, 
he felt satistied, none parallel toit in all 
the counties of England and Wales. 
The only case which could at all compare 
with it were the very exceptional one of 
the Isle of Wight, and that of the 
County of Bedford. In the iatter, how- 
ever, the excess of borough representa- 
tion fully compensated the defect of 
county representation—the average of 
the borough and county together being, 
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he believed, one Member to only 49,000; 
while the average representation of each 
borough and county division in North- 
East Lancashire was one Member to 
61,000, although an enormous increase 
of population had since 1881 taken 
place in this most important district. 
Finally, he believed that he had shown 
that this claim was in every respect and 
from every point of view founded on 
justice; and he had only to express an 
earnest hope that no arrangement be- 
tween the two Parties in that House 
would prevent a remedy being found for 
the wrong that would otherwise be 
done. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 62, line 2, to leave out the words 
“ Four Members—Four Divisions,’’ and insert 
the words “ Five Members—Five Divisions.” — 
(Mr. Ecroyd.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
paces to be left out stand part of the 

chedule.”’ 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the hon. Gentleman had placed this case 
in a very excellent manner before the 
Committee. The hon. Member had 
shown that there had been a very large 
accession of population in the case of 
the North-East Division of the county. 
Even if the hon. Member’s proposal 
were agreed to, there would remain the 
question as to whence the additional 
Member was to come. The Clitheroe 
and Accrington Divisions were not above 
the average divisions of Lancashire ; 
but one of the four divisions of North- 
East Lancashire was very large indeed. 
The ratio of representation in North- 
East Lancashire was under the arrange- 
ment proposed in the Bill—one in 
54,000 ; and if the hon. Member’s pro- 
posal were agreed to, and there were 
tive Members allotted to it instead of 
four, the ratio would be one in 51,000. 
But there were divisions in various 
parts of the country considerably larger 
than the division in question; for in- 
stance, there were two divisions in Kent 
larger, and one in Surrey. Supposing 
they were to give another Member to 
this division, where was such Member 
to be found? In looking through the 
county scale he found that the county 
most favoured by that scale was Wilt- 
shire; and, accordingly, he had con- 
sidered this question as between the 
two counties. No doubt, the latter 
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county, before the framing of this Bill, 
had been the most over-represented 
county in the Kingdom; but it had 
been very severely dealt with in this mea- 
sure. Looking at the fact that the 
grievance complained of was concen- 
trated in the one division of Rossendale, 
a compact Petty Sessional division which 
did not wish to be intersected, and 
looking at the fact that although it was 
a large county division it was not so 
large as many borough divisions, he 
thought it would be preferable to main- 
tain the Bill as it stood. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, his 
hon. Friend the Member for Preston 
(Mr. Ecroyd) had said everything that 
could be said in behalf of the division 
of North-East Lancashire. His hon. 
Friend had urged that the division was 
treated with great hardship; but, on 
the other hand, the right hon. Baronet 
had pointed out that the real hardship 
was in respect of one division, and that 
all the others were satisfied. Then, with 
regard to the additional Member, the 
right hon. Baronet had said that if they 
took that Member from any county they 
must look to Wiltshire. But he would 
point out that that was entering upon a 
wide sphere, and that if the discussion 
were to be continued in that direction 
the whole question of the representation 
of counties would be re-opened. Repre- 
sentations had been made to him on this 
subject; and if the right hon. Baronet 
were to give way upon the point he 
would find a number of applications 
would come upon him from other direc- 
tions which it would be quite impossible 
for him to meet. It was stated that the 
increase of population in this division of 
the county was due to the influx of 
people which took place from Bacup; 
and then, again, it was said that it was 
due to the fact that a district had been 
included which had no right to be in- 
cluded. It was evident, therefore, that 
there was some mistake about the mat- 
ter, and accordingly he would not pursue 
that part of the subject. With regard 
to the present population, however, he 
could give an instance in which there 
had been a much greater increase of 
population than in the present case, and 
where more representation was wanted 
—namely, the borough of Bootle, in 
which the population had almost doubled 
since the last Census, a fact that was 
sufficient to show how necessary it was 
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not rashly to interfere with the scheme 
of the Bill. He was convinced that if 
the right hon. Baronet gave way on this 
a such a flood of Amendments would 

e brought forward on the Report that 
it would be impossible to get through 
them in any reasonable time. The in- 
habitants in the North-East Division of 
Lancashire would be perfectly satisfied 
with the way in which his hon. Friend 
had placed their case before the Com- 
mittee and the Government. His hon. 
Friend had undoubtedly shown that a 
grievance had existed; but he (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) thought he had shown 
how difficult it would be to remedy that 
grievance. He would remind his hon. 
Friend that they were passing this Bill 
under a certain amount of difficulty, be- 
cause there had been an agreement 
entered into with respect to its passage 
through the House; were it not so, he 
should, of course, have had more to say 
than he thought it desirable to say under 
the circumstances. 

Mr. ECROYD said, that both right 
hon. Gentlemen laboured under a great 
misapprehension. It was true that the 
grievance of excessive population was 
confined to the district of Rossendale ; 
but it was also true that the grievance 
of inconvenient arrangement was con- 
centrated in the Northern Division of 
Clitheroe. Both those grievances re- 
sulted from the inadequate representa- 
tion which had been given to North-East 
Lancashire as a whole. He felt, under 
the circumstances, that it was his duty 
to take a division on his Amendment. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he rose to 
support his hon. Friend in his en- 
deavour to deal with the insufficient re- 
presentation given to the North-East Di- 
vision of Lancashire. It appeared to 
him that the answer given to the pro- 
posal was no answer at all. Right 
hon. Gentlemen had simply concentrated 
their minds upon one part of the case; 
and, having admitted that that consti- 
tuted an exceptional hardship, they 
left the other part of the complaint out 
of sight altogether. The mght hon. 
Gentleman had pointed to the South- 
East Division of Lancashire as being also 
inadequately represented ; but his hon. 
Friend had shown that the North-East 
Division suffered, in addition, from in- 
convenient arrangement. He (Mr. Tom- 
linson) could not avoid the conclu- 
sion that the whole scheme provided an 
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inadequate representation of the whole 
county. The right hon. Baronet then 
asked where the additional Member 
was to come from, and suggested Wilt- 
shire as the only county to which he 
could look. But it seemed to him that 
there was a much easier way out of the 
difficulty; and he would suggest that 
the extra Member to which Wolverhamp- 
ton was not entitled should be given to 
North-East Lancashire. 

Mr. GORST said, he considered the 
Committee were indebted to the hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Ecroyd) for 
having brought forward this question, 
because it was clear that the Bill could 
not be regarded as final in view of the 
circumstances to which their attention 
had been called. It was evident that 
the hardship suffered by North-East 
Lancashire from inadequate representa- 
tion, seeing that the population was 
rapidly growing, wend become every 
year more intolerable. It was said that 
the additional representation could not 
be given after the decision arrived at 
by the Commissioners. But he would 
point out that the hon. Gentleman was 
not making any appeal against the de- 
cision of the Commissioners, which was 
not called in question, but against the 
plan of the Government, and not even 
that, because the original plan was not 
to make the division so large as it was 
now. His hon. Friend had said fairly 
that the grievance brought forward 
had been caused by the influx of 
population from the borough of Bacup, 
and by the original intentions of the 
Government not having been carried 
out. This was an important ques- 
tion; for here was the case of an 
anomaly being created since the Bill 
was originally favoured by the Govern- 
ment; and this was an appeal by the 
hon. Member to redress a wrong which 
had come about not by any fault of the 
Commissioners, but owing to a change 
which had been forced upon them by 
the Government. While he had always 
supported the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, and while he should be very sorry 
to do anything which would in any way 
throw the Bill again on the House, he 
was bound to say that he regretted ex- 
tremely that the right hon. Baronet 
could not see a way in which to remove 
the anomaly that had been created, and 
which every year must become greater. 
There was also one point referred to by 
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the hon. Member for Preston which re- 
quired an answer—namely, that where 
there was inadequate representation of 
any county it ought to be redressed at 
the expense of the boroughs which had 
more extensive representation. But in 
North-East Lancashire the boroughs 
had a right to complain of insufficient re- 
presentation — the boroughs of Burnley 
and Blackburn, for instance. The popu- 
lation of Blackburn was one which at 
the very least required two Members ; 
and it could not be said that the borough 
population of North-East Lancashire 
was at all over-represented. Therefore 
the Committee had before them a case 
in which the county was under-repre- 
sented, and the boroughs which it con- 
tained adequately represented. Finally, 
he hoped that a remedy would be ap- 
plied to the condition of things proposed 
to be ereated by the Bill in respect of 
North-East Lancashire, because he was 
convinced that no case could be produced 
in which there was a greater anomaly. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had spoken 
of this as an extreme case of under- 
representation as compared with the 
country generally ; but he would remark 
that language of that kind was in the 
nature of exaggeration, because there 
were many stronger cases than that of 
Rossendale. The Isle of Wight, for 
instance, was a county in which the 
population was rapidly increasing, and 
it had one Member to 73,560 inhabitants. 
Cardigan was also worse off than Ross- 
endale. The same, again, in the case 
of the county of Clare, where there was 
one Member for every 71,000 persons ; 
and turning to Scotland, the counties of 
Stirling and Mid Lothian had one Mem- 
ber to 78,000 and 79,000 inhabitants 
respectively, and the population there 
was very rapidly iucreasing. 

Mr. LEAKE said, he thought the 
case of Rossendale was not so very bad— 
there were much grosser cases in South- 
East Lancashire which ought to be very 
differently dealt with if the same pro- 
portion of representation which the hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Ecroyd) claimed 
for North-East Lancashire were to be 
allowed. If the hon. Member rested his 
case upon the fact that the boroughs 
were under-represented, the case for 
South-East Lancashire was three times 
stronger. There were in South-East 
Lancashire six borough constituencies 
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in each of which one Member would 
represent a population of more than 
68,000, and there would be two Mem- 
bers representing more than 80,000 
each. There was no class of the people 
more deserving of consideration and re- 
presentation than the householders of 
North-East Lancashire ; but in compari- 
son with other parts of the county they 
were not unfairly treated in the Bill. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. ECROYD proposed to correct a 
mis-spelt word in the Schedule, and 
moved to substitute ‘“‘Leagram” for 
‘“‘Leagrin ”’ in line 11, page 62. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. A. F. EGERTON moved an 
Amendment to insert in page 63, line 9, 
after ‘‘The,” the words ‘Farnworth 
cum.” As the Schedule stood at present, 
it was proposed to give to this division the 
name of Radcliffe ; but his proposal was 
that it should also bear the name of the 
town of Farnworth. This was one of the 
divisions of South-East Lancashire, and 
it was one of a very peculiar character. 
Radcliffe was an important town, and so 
was Farnworth. They were both head- 
quarters of the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry, and important places in their 
way. He believed the Boundary Com- 
missioners, in naming the division, might 
have given it the name of Radcliffe from 
a remembrance of the fact that Radcliffe 
was mentioned in the Domesday Book ; 
but perhaps they had not been informed 
that the Manor of Farnworth was created 
by Charter in the Reign of King John, 
so that it had a long antiquity as well 
as Radcliffe. The two centres were quite 
apart from each other ; and Farnworth 
would be greatly gratified if the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 


_ could see his way to join the name of 


Farnworth with that of Radcliffe. If 
he wanted a precedent for such a double 
name, he would find one in Ireland, 
where one of the county divisions had 
been called ‘‘ Bandon and Kinsale.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 68, line 9, after the word “ The,” to 
insert the words ‘‘ Farnworth cum.”—(Mr. A. 
F.. Egerton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
Committee were now dealing with a part 
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of the Bill which related to England ; 
and he thought there was only one ex- 
ception in the Bill—an exception in the 
case of Ireland—where a double name 
had been given to a division. Under 
those circumstances, he would like the 
Committee to consider whether the pro- 
posed change should be made. If any 
change should be made at all in the di- 
rection proposed, no doubt this would be 
a good case, because here were two 
places which were very fairly equal. 
The actual town of Farnworth was rather 
larger than the town of Radcliffe; but 
the district which was known as Farn- 
worth district was not quite so large as 
the Radcliffe district. Still the two 
places were very fairly equal ; and if the 
Committee wished toinsert double names, 
this was a very fair case for it. But it 
was a very doubtful matter in his mind 
whether it would be wise to make the 
alteration. There were, practically, no 
double names at present, and if they 
once began giving them a good man 
local jealousies in other places which 
had now died away might at once be 
revived. 

Mr. AGNEW said, he had placed an 
Amendment on the Paper to change the 
name to ‘‘ Radcliffe cum Farnworth ;” 
but he was quite prepared to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wigan(Mr. A. F. Egerton) if the Commit- 
tee should think fit. There could be no 
doubt whatever that in South-East Lan- 
cashire Farnworth occupied a very pro- 
minent position as a manufacturing 
centre; and the Committee might learn, 
not without interest perhaps, that when 
the Commissioners sat in the Assize 
Court in Manchester, and the naming of 
these districts was under consideration, 
there was a general feeling that this 
particular division should be called 
either ‘‘ Radcliffe cum Farnworth” or 
‘‘Farnworth cum Radcliffe.” If the 
Committee should accept the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend, he (Mr. 
Agnew) would, of course, be very glad 
to withdraw his own; but if the Com- 
mittee declined to accept that Amend- 
ment, he should be bound to press his 
own. He thought the people interested 
would be perfectly satisfied if the two 
names were incorporated in the designa- 
tion of the division. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS would 
rather like to know how long the Com- 
mittee were to be delayed by these ridi- 
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culous questions ? It seemed to him that 
every sensible man in the Committee 
would come to the conclusion which 
Gallio came to—‘‘ If it be a question of 
names or of your law, I will have none 
of it.”” It really was a pity that their 
time should be wasted in discussions 
upon pp emngpany which were ludi- 
crously irrelative and absolutely piti- 
able. He hoped the Committee would, 
in an emphatic way, negative all this 
heap of rubbish. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, he would not 
detain the Committee by remarks upon 
the two particular places concerned in 
this Amendment, or upon the advisa- 
bility of adopting two names for a divi- 
sion as a general rule. But in his own 
constituency (Galway) there had been a 
great jealousy between two towns as to 
which of them it should be named after ; 
and he would suggest, if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Southwark (Mr. Thorold Rogers) 
was right about these discussions being 
a great waste of time, that there was a 
very simple way of getting rid of all this 
bother about naming the districts—they 
should allow the Members for the con- 
stituencies to give the names. He 
would not, of course, allow them to in- 
terfere with the boundaries—that was 
a national question—but he thought 
they might fairly be trusted to give the 
names. 

Mr. LEAKE said, this was not so in- 
significant a question as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Southwark (Mr. Thorold Rogers) 
seemed to imagine. When they put 
into one Parliamentary division two 
such equal political entities as these 
two, it might easily be imagined what 
would be the feelings of Farnworth 
or Radcliffe if the name of the one 
place was given and the name of the 
other was not. He admitted, with 
his right hon. Friend who had charge 
of the Bill (Sir Charles W. Dilke), that 
it was not desirable to multiply these 
cases of double naming; but he main- 
tained that each particular case should 
be judged on its own merits. It was in 
consequence of the necessity for sub- 
dividing South-East Lancashire into so 
many constituencies that these two very 
important and equal towns were unitedas 
they had never been united before ; and, 
inasmuch as each of them had a fair 
claim to name the division, it was felt 
to be a matter of considerable conse- 
quence to both—and who should judge 
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between them? Who were the best 
judges? The Boundary Commissioners, 
or the House, or those who lived on the 
spot? He claimed from the Committee 
a lenient consideration for a union of 
the two names in designating this divi- 
sion, which was advocated by both 
Parties, and which was necessary for its 
identification. If it should be conceded, 
he could not imagine that it would lead 
to conferring a similar distinction in 
other cases unless equally worthy of 
such treatment. 

Mr. WHITWORTH said, he knew 
both places very well, and he could 
say with confidence that the name of 
Farnworth ought to be given to the di- 
vision. He hoped the Committee would 
agree to the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. LYULPH STANLEY moved, in 
page 63, line 29, after ‘‘the,” to leave 
out ‘‘ Prestwich,”’ and insert ‘ Fails- 
worth.” He thought that Failsworth 
was a far more proper place to give its 
name to the division than was Prest- 
wich ; and Failsworth was, in the first 
instance, selected by the Commissioners 
to give the name, only when they came 
back to London they received private 
communications from the Local Board 
of Prestwich which induced them to alter 
their minds. Failsworth was the larger 
place, and the more central. It was the 
better fitted for railway communication. 
On the other hand, Prestwich was the 
seat of the County Lunatic Asylum, and 
no less than 2,000 of the people of the 
district were, unfortunately, inmates of 
that Institution. If Prestwich returned 
a Member to that House there would be 
very serious doubts as to his sanity. He 
hoped the Government would give a 
favourable consideration to this Amend- 
ment, and thus endeavour to meet the 
wishes of the saner portion of the con- 
stituency; but if not he would not trouble 
the Committee to divide. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 63, line 29, after the word “ the,” to 
leave out “ Prestwich,’’ and insert the word 
‘* Failsworth.’’—(Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘Prestwich’ stand part of the Sche- 
dule.”’ 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
thought he must concede the Amend- 
ment—[‘‘ No, no!’’]—as there was no 
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very strong reason for preferring Prest- 
wich, and population was the only argu- 
ment he had to go upon. Prestwich 
was the old name, no doubt, but Fails- 
worth was, perhaps, a better name for 
the future. 

Mr. AGNEW said, he thought this 
was a case on all fours with the one just 
decided —the case of Farnworth and 
Radcliffe. It would be very unfair to 
the people of Prestwich, who had been 
living of late under the expectation that 
they would give their name to the 
division, if they were to have this cold 
douche thrown on them now. If the 
President of the Local Government 
Board meant the district to have the 
name of Failsworth, he should at 
least extend his grace so as to permit 
the division to be called Failsworth- 
cum-Prestwich or Prestwich-cum-Fails- 
worth. 

Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS hoped the 
old name of Prestwich would be re- 
tained. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
would not press the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RAIKES moved, in page 64, line 
39, after ‘‘ The,” to insert ‘* Northern 
or,’”’ in describing the Melton Division 
of the county of Leicester. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS moved, in 
page 64, line 41, to leave out ‘ East 
Norton.”” It had been arranged that 
Belgrave should be taken out of the 
borough of Leicester and added to the 
Melton Division, where it would increase 
the population which was already rather 
large for a division by some 7,000. In 
order to compensate for the increase of 
population in one direction there ought 
to be a corresponding diminution in 
another, and he therefore proposed that 
the district taken out of the old Southern 
Division of the county and running 
right down to the borders of North- 
amptonshire should be placed in the 
new division, to which it would seem 
naturally to belong, and in that way the 
population of the two divisions would be 
equalized to a very large extent. If this 
suggestion were adopted, the population 
of the new Eastern or Melton Division 
would be 51,780, and the Market Har- 
borough Division would have 51,000, 
which would put them as nearly upon 
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an equality as conveniently could be 
done. 


Amendment proposed, in page 64, 
line 41, to leave out the words ‘‘ East 
Norton.’’—(Lord John Manners) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
change with regard to Belgrave was 
made by general consent. It perhaps 
involved the necessity of making another 
change, for an extreme disproportion of 
population between 45,000 and 54,000 
was very considerable. But the change 
now proposed did not appear to be the 
subject of any local agreement, and there 
was a good deal of difference of opinion 
on the subject in the locality. A local 
suggestion had been made which no 
Member of the House had as yet con- 
sented to father, but which was strongly 
pressed locally, and that was, instead of 
dividing the Petty Sessional divisions 
to keep them intact. That did not do 
much to equalize the population, which 
was no doubt a drawback. It still left 
a certain disparity between the largest 
and the smallest divisions; but he had 
consulted the Boundary Commissioners 
as to which scheme they thought best, 
and they were rather in favour of the 
local scheme. That being so, he would 
rather leave the matter open for further 
consideration during the next two or 
three days to see whether any local 
agreement could be arrived at. 

Mr. PELL said, he did not quite un- 
derstand what was meant by the Petty 
Sessional divisions—he did not know in 
which of the divisions of the county the 
right hon. Gentleman would place them. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS pointed 
out that his proposal would leave the 
Petty Sessional division of East Norton 
exactly as it was now. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
he had no present opinion against the 
proposal of the noble Lord; but he would 
endeavour to ascertain the local feeling, 
if the noble Lord would refrain from 
pressing the Amendment until the Re- 

ort. 

Mr. PELL said, there was a very 
strong feeling in favour of the Amend- 
ment. His experience in the House did 
not lead him to place much confidence 
in putting matters of this kind off 
until Report. He hoped the Committee 
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would be able to come to some immediate 
decision, especially as he saw a dispo- 
sition on the part of the right hon. 
Baronet in charge of the Bill to concur 
in the view of the noble Lord (Lord 
John Manners). 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was afraid he could not make any sug- 
gestion now, as he would be going 
against the decision of the Boundary 
Commissioners. He had no personal 
objection to the proposal of the noble 
Lord, and would do what he could with 
the Commissioners in the matter. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
should not press the Amendment. Pro- 
bably the Commissioners would see that 
the Amendment would suit the whole of 
the division better than the proposal of 
the Bill. 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
was true that the proposal in the Bill 
was not arrived at by local agreement. 
It had been made by the Boundary Com- 
missioners. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rarxes, the fol- 
lowing Amendments made: — Page 
65, line 1, after ‘‘The,” insert ‘‘ Mid 
or;” line 12, after ‘‘ The,” insert 
‘‘ Western or;”’ line 17, after ‘‘ The,” 
insert ‘‘ Southern or.”’ 


Mr. RAIKES said, they now came to 
the county of Lincoln, and he wished to 
place himself very much in the hands of 
theright hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill. He had given Notice of four 
Amendments relating to the Northern 
portion of the county, reviving the old 
name of Lindsey. He could himself re- 
member that in former days, before the 
Reform Act of 1867, Writs used to issue 
in the names of Lindsey and Kesteven. 
Therefore, these places had some Parlia- 
mentary significance. He was informed 
by those qualified to form an opinion 
upon the subject that the four Northern 
Divisions of the county should be West, 
North, East, and South Lindsey. The 
division of West Lindsey would be the 
division styled Gainsborough, and if the 
Amendment were adopted, the name 
would be ‘“‘ West Lindsey or Gains- 
borough.” His proposal was, he thought, 
better than the proposal in the Bill, and 
had the advantage of being approved of 
by the Lincolnshire Members—or, at 
any rate, by some of them. If the right 


hon. Baronet desired it, he would pro- 
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pose to give the points of the compass 
names to the county divisions, without 
reference to Lindsey and Kesteven. He 
imagined, however, that it would be 
more acceptable to Lincolnshire itself if 
they were to divide the county as pro- 
posed. Certainly, the balance of con- 
venience and propriety leaned towards 
the Amendments on the Paper. He 
would now move to insert ‘‘ West Lind- 
sey or,” in line 26, and would leave 
what he had to say with regard to 
Kesteven and Holland until they came 
to South Lincolnshire. 

Amendment proposed, in page 65, line 
26, after the word ‘‘ The,”’ to insert the 
words ‘‘ West Lindsey or.” — (Mr. 
Ratkes.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘West Lindsey or’ be there inserted.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had no objection to the proposed changes 
of name, or to those changes which 
affected the Northern and Western parts 
of the county; but he must not mislead 
the Committee. He should have to ob- 
ject to changes which would be proposed 
subsequently—for instance, to Amend- 
ments to substitute Spalding for Hol- 
land. He should have to use arguments 
similar to those he had used yesterday 
with reference to the Isle of Ely. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rarxgs, the fol- 
lowing Amendments made :—Pages 65 
and 66, line 31, after ‘‘The,” insert 
‘‘North Lindsey or;” line 1, after 
“The,” insert ‘‘ East Lindsey or;” and 
line 18, after ‘‘The,’? insert ‘‘ South 
Lindsey or.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 66, line 
24, leave out from ‘‘Spilsby”’ to end of 
line 25.—(Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That ‘Spilsby’ 
stand part of the Schedule.” 


Mr. WARTON: Will the right hon. 
Baronet explain how this crops up ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: It is a 
small change made in the borough of 
Boston. 

Mr. WARTON said, he must protest 
against the loose manner in which the 
Bill had been drawn. This was another 
and a good example of that which had 
occurred again and again in this Bill. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that if the 
hon. and learned Member would glance 
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over the various parishes, he would see! of North Kesteven, he wished to say 
that this would be the most convenient | that, for his own part, he accepted the 
way of dealing with the matter. , offer of the right hon. Baronet, — 
: was not unsanguine that he and his 
gnc. ts mt are hon. and lomanl Colleague (Mr. Comp- 
Mr. RATKES said, he now proposed, | ton Lawrance) might be able to give 
in line 26, after “The,” to insert ‘‘North | such reasons to the Commissioners as 
Kesteven or.” The district of Kesteven | would enable them to accept a some- 
was not, he knew, absolutely identical | what slight modification of the boun- 
with the divisions of Sleaford and Stam- | dary. The change he would propose 
ford, but it was much more so than | would be a very small one. 
was North Lonsdale with the Northern! Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: Pro- 
Division of Lancaster; therefore, he/|yided the present Amendment is not 
thought it was entitled to rank as a) made an argument for the acceptance 
better name. No doubt there was a| of the proposal the bon. Member now 
small fragment of Holland in the Slea- alludes to, T shall be glad to accept it. 
ford Division ; but it did not amount to | . ‘ wai dt 
more than a 10th or 12th part of the | Question put, and agreed to. 


division, and a still smaller portion was Mr. COMPTON LAWRANCE said, 
proposed to be annexed to the Stamford he wished to move the Amendment 
Division. Practically, the Sleaford and standing in his name, in page 66, to 


Stamford Divisions, taken together, con- | Jeave out lines 30, 31, and 32. The ob- 








stituted the whole district of Kesteven 
with an extremely small part of Hol- 
land. He thought the district was en- 
titled to have the name he proposed. It 
would be very acceptable to the county, 
and one familiar to students of Parlia- 
mentary records. Stamford was’a town 
of great importance, and it might claim 
to give its name to the division; but he 
did not think the same applied to Slea- 
ford, which, though a rising town, had 
never had a Parliamentary history. 
There could be no doubt that in Lin- 
colnshire ‘‘ North Kesteven”? would be 
as well known, if not much better known, 
than ‘‘Sleaford” could be. He, there- 
fore, begged to move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, in page 66, 
line 26, after the word ‘‘ The,” to insert 
the words ‘‘ North Kesteven or.” —( Mr. 
Raikes.) 

Question proposed, “That ‘ North 
Kesteven or’ be there inserted.” 


Sin CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was in the hands of the Lincolnshire 
Members with regard to this Amend- 
ment. If those hon. Gentlemen wished 
now to effect a change of name, even if 
they did not intend to be bound by it in 
the future, he should be willing to agree 
to what they asked. He could not ad- 
mit that the present case was on a par 
with that of North Lonsdale. 

Mr. FINCH-HATTON said, that as 
one of the Members referred to, and 
living as he did in the neighbourhood 


| ject of this Amendment, and of one that 
| stood on the Paper in his name a little 
| lower down, was to restore to the divi- 
| sion of Holland certain places which 
| had been taken away to be added to 
| North and South Kesteven for the pur- 
| pose of making the population more 
| equal. The population, as it now stood 
in the proposed divisions, was about 
| 48,000 odd in Sleaford, 49,000 odd in 
| Stamford, and 53,000 in Spalding. He 
| brought forward this Amendment be- 
| cause Holland was really a division in 
itself. It had a separate Commission of 
the Peace, and was a Petty Sessional 
division, and beyond that it had a 
Court of Suer of its own. The bounda- 
ries of the Poor Law Unions were con- 
tained in Holland, with one exception 
—namely, that of the parish of Crow- 
land, which did not come at all into it, 
but was a part of Kesteven, and he be- 
lieved went into the Poor Law Union 
of Peterborough. Then, again, Holland 
had, under different Acts of Parliament, 
control of the drainage. The interests 
of Holland were entirely distinct, espe- 
cially as to drainage, from those of 
| Kesteven. He had had very good rea- 
son to find that out, having the honour 
to represent a large part of Kesteven 
}and Holland at this moment. When 
the drainage legislation of a few years 
ago was before the House, it had be- 
come plain to him that the interests of 
this place were entirely distinct. He 
had found that nearly the whole of 
Kesteven consisted of uplands, and 
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nearly the whole of Holland of fen 
lands. These were the main reasons 
why it seemed to him that it would be 
of great advantage to have Holland 
kept by itself. There were other rea- 
sons for his proposal with regard to 
Crowland. That place contained some 
3,000 or 4,000 inhabitants; but in 
order to get into it from parts of Kes- 
teven, it was necessary to go by rail 
through the Spalding Division, a dis- 
tance of some 15 or 16 miles. They 
were in the division four miles from the 
railway at the present time. There 
was a desire on the part of the people 
of Holland to be kept to themselves, 
and the only objection which could be 
taken, so far as he could gather, was to 
the change which would be made in the 
population. But the population here 
would never be as great as in some 
county divisions, or as small as in many 
others. His proposal would raise the 
Spalding Division to something like 
62,000, and leave the Sleaford Division 
at something like 44,000 or 45,000, and 
the Stamford Division at about 45,000. 
That was the only objection, as he had 
said, which could be taken to his pro- 
posal. The Boundary Commissioners 
did their duty when the matter was 
brought before them, but the point he 
was raising had not been very strongly 
submitted to them. Those gentlemen 
had done all that seemed to them neces- 
sary when they equalized the districts. 
He hoped the Committee would see its 
way to accept this and the following 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 66, 
leave out lines 30, 31, and 32.—( Mr. 
Compton Lawrance.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That lines 30, 
31, and 32 stand part of the Schedule.” 


Strk CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had argued against an Amendment of 
this kind last night from the Boundary 
Commissioners’ rather than from his 
own opinion. His own view would be 
rather in favour of giving the hon. and 
learned Member his own division; but 
that was not the view of the Commis- 
sioners. The Boundary Commissioners 
did not like to be parties to the creation 
of such a disparity between county divi- 
sions as would happen in the case of the 
construction of a division of 62,000, 
and another of 43,000. But the case 
had been so thoroughly stated by the 
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hon. and learned Member that he (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) need not add any- 
thing to what he had said. The matter 
was one purely for the consideration of 
the Committee, and they now, having 
this question of the disparity of popu- 
lation before them, could themselves 
decide as to what they should do. He 
would ask the Commissioners to prepare 
a fresh Report to the House on the 
matter. He would ask them whether 
they had any stronger reason than 
that they had given for the proposal 
they had made, and their reply could 
be considered at a later stage of the 
Bill. 

Mr. FINCH-HATTON asked whe- 
ther he might use one argument which 
he thought would have great weight 
with the right hon. Baronet? It was an 
argument which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had used himself in a somewhat 
similarc ase—namely, the case of Ross- 
endale in North-East Lancashire. Ross- 
endale, though it had a population of 
something like 70,000 persons, was still 
kept in one division, and the right hon. 
Gentleman had used his argument in 
that case three times over, in order to 
impress it on hon. Members on the Op- 
position side of the House. He spoke 
against the division proposed, because 
he had said it was a compact Petty 
Sessional division, and because the 
people had interests in common, and 
did not wish the district to be divided. 
Now, if that was an argument which 
weighed—and he considered that it had 
weighed very materially with the Com- 
mittee in the case in which the right 
hon. Baronet brought it forward—the 
case for the present proposal was even 
a stronger one. The population were 
strongly opposed to an arbitrary divi- 
sion of the district, and were unani- 
mously in favour of retaining the ancient 
county boundaries of Holland, and that 
without distinction of Party, or any- 
thing of that kind, otherwise he 
would not have identified himself with 
the matter at all. If he had been 
rightly informed, the right hon. Baronet 
had received a communication from the 
Quarter Sessions upon this matter; and 
as the right hon. Gentleman had used 
in another case arguments similar to 
those which were to be advanced in this 
case, he thought that if some concession 
were now made the Commisioners would 
take it as an intimation to assist in ar- 
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riving at some satisfactory amendment 
of their proposal. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he had 
listened with great satisfaction to what 
had fallen from the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke), and, to his 
mind, the case had been met by him 
very fairly. The right hon. Gentleman 
fully admitted that there was a strong 
case to be made out for the Amend- 
ment, and that, so far as regarded the 
feeling in the county itself, both on the 
one side and the other, it was absolutely 
unanimous. He (Mr. Stanhope) trusted 
that the right hon. Baronet would do 
that which he had so courteously sug- 
gested—namely, let the matter now 
stand over, and remit it to the Com- 
missioners with an intimation that there 
was a very strong feeling in the House 
upon the point. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he hoped that 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) would take a favourable view of 
the proposal of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Compton Lawrance). 
He believed there was an unanimous 
wish on the part of people of all shades 
of politics that the three districts, Kes- 
teven, Holland, and Lindsey should be 
kept intact. He would remind the right 
hon. Baronet that if there was a certain 
disproportion with regard to the popula- 
tion of the three divisions, as proposed by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Compton Lawrance), there was not 
half the disproportion there was be- 
tween their population and that of the 
adjoining county of Rutland, and that 
for all legal purposes Lincolnshire was 
practically divided into three counties. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
did not wish to meddle in Lincolnshire 
matters; but it was proper to point out 
that if this point be conceded to Lincoln- 
shire, the same question would be raised 
with regard to Sussex. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, there 
were several instances in which the same 
point could be raised. He was bound 
to say that Lincolnshire had as a gene- 
ral rule, for Parliamentary purposes, 
been treated as a separate county. 

Mr. COMPTON LAWRANCE asked 
leave to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. RAIKES moved, in page 66, line 


33, after ‘*The,” to insert ‘South 
Kesteven or,” so-that the Stamford 
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Division would read the South Kes- 
teven or the Stamford Division. 
Amendment proposed, in page 66, 
line 38, after the word “ The,’”’ to insert 
the words, ‘‘ South Kesteven or.” —( Mr. 
Ratkes.) 
Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. FINCH-HATTON moved, in 
page 66, line 39, to leave out ‘‘ Spald- 
ing,’’ and insert ‘‘ Holland.” He said, 
the same arguments might be used with 
regard to this change that had been 
used with regard to the boundaries. 
There was an unanimous desire on the 
part of the people of the division that 
the name of the division should be Hol- 
land, and not Spalding. He did not see 
any advantage in their being an alterna- 
tive name. Spalding was acknowledged 
to be the capital of Holland, and the 
Spalding people were willing to believe 
that the less was included in the greater. 
He ventured to hope that, after what 
had fallen from the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) with regard to 
the other Amendments proposed in re- 
gard to Lincolnshire, that this Amend- 
ment would meet with no opposition. 


Amendment proposed, in page 66, 
line 39, to leave out the word ‘ Spald- 
ing,” and insert the word ‘‘ Holland.” — 
(Mr. Finch- Hatton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘Spalding’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had no personal feeling in the matter ; 
and on the understanding that the people 
of Spalding were in favour of the change, 
he would not oppose the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE proposed 
to omit from the Spalding Division the 
following words :— 

‘“‘ And so much of the Sessional Division of 
Spilsby as is included in the Parliamentary 
Borough of Boston.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON said, that as they 
were about to enter upon the considera- 
tion of the division of the county of 
Middlesex, he wished to propose pro 
formd the omission of certain words. 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) would remember that when they 
were going through the last Schedule 
they struck out ‘‘ Mile End.” He be- 
lieved he was right in saying that that 
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was in consequence of some new ar- 
rangement which was made in order 
that justice might be done to West- 
minster—in order that Westminster 
should have four Members instead of 
three. He believed he understood 
rightly that Westminster would in some 
way he affected by Mile End Old Town, 
and that in the last Schedule those words 
were struck out. He saw no Notice, 
however, of a similar alteration in this 
page. Of course, he could not tell what 
was in the mind of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke), and, there- 
fore, he begged to move pro formd that 
the words ‘‘Mile End Old Town” be 
struck out of this page. 

Amendment proposed, in page 67, 
line 10, to leave out the words ‘‘ Mile 
End Old Town.” —( Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was quite 
right in saying that a change would 
have to be made here; but the mere 
striking out of these words would not 
be a sufficient change. They must ex- 
press their meaning in another way; 
and until they knew what to put in, 
they had better not strike anything out. 
The matter had better be left over until 
Report. : 

Mr. WARTON reminded the right 
hon. Baronet that the words were struck 
out of the last Schedule. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
in the last Schedule it was easy and 
simple; but here it was a complicated 
matter. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RAIKES said, that the next 
Amendment was on page 68, and dealt 
with the county of Monmouthshire. The 
county of Monmouth was divided into 
three divisions under this Bill, which 
grouped them very naturally as Northern, 
‘Western, and Southern. He now pro- 
posed, in page 68, line 4, after ‘‘ The,” 
to insert ‘‘ Northern or,” so that the 
Abergavenny Division would read ‘ the 
Northern or the Abergavenny Division.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 68, 
line 4, after the word ‘‘ The,’’ to insert 
the words ‘‘ Northern or.” —(Mr. Raikes.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” ’ 
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Srr CHARLES W. DILKE asked if 
the right hon. Gentleman preferred to 
give alternative titles in the case of 
Monmouthshire ? 

Mr. RAIKES said, he thought he 
was rather bound, generally speaking, 
to follow the alternative system right 
through. Of course, upon this subject 
he would be bound by the opinions of 
the hon. Gentlemen the Members for 
Monmouthshire. 

Mr. ROLLS said, he was in a posi- 
tion to say that the people of Monmouth- 
shire would be quite satisfied with the 
adoption of the points of the compass 
in regard to their county. 

Mr. RAIKES observed that, in that 
case, he would ask leave to withdraw 
his Amendment, and afterwards to pro- 
pose to leave out Abergavenny,” and 
insert ‘‘ Northern.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 68, 
line 4, to leave out the word ‘‘ Aber- 
gavenny,”’ and insert the word ‘‘ North- 
ern.” —(Mr. Raikes.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES said, that, in the same 
way, he begged now to propose that the 
word ‘ Bedwellty”’ Division be called 
the Western Division. 


Amendment proposed, in page 68, 
line 7, to leave out the word ‘ Bed- 
wellty,” and insert the word ‘‘ Western.” 
—( Mr. Raikes.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES proposed to leave out 
‘‘Chepstow,”’ in page 68, line 7, and 
insert ‘* Southern.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 68, 
line 7, to leave out the word ‘‘ Chep- 
stow,’ and insert the word ‘‘ Southern.’’ 
—(Hr. Raikes.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BIRKBECK said, that he had a 
series of Amendments upon the Paper 
to give alternative titles to the divisions 
of Norfolk; but he did not propose to 
move his Amendments in the exact form 
in which they appeared. Originally he 
intended to propose naming the divisions 
of Norfolk after the points of the com- 
pass, and it was only yesterday evening 
that he altered them to the alternative 
form, believing that this form was in 
accordance with the wishes of the right 
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hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke). 
He now, however, wished to move that 
the ‘ Freebridge” Division of Norfolk 
be called the ‘‘ North-Western ” Divi- 
sion, because he understood that that 
would be in accordance with the present 
wishes of the right hon. Baronet. His 
Amendments had been down on the 
Paper three or four weeks, and their pur- 
port was thoroughly well known to the 
people of the county, and no objection 
had been raised to them. 


Amendment proposed, in page 68 
line 20, to leave out the word ‘“ Free- 
bridge,”’ and insert ‘“‘ North-Western.” 
—(Mr. Birkbeck.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘Freebridge’ stand part of the Sche- 
dule.”’ 


Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
should offer no opposition to the adop- 
tion of the points of the compass in 
Norfolk. The merged boroughs had no 
strong claim to give their names to the 
new divisions, and therefore he should 
offer no objection to the Amendments of 
the hon. Gentleman. 
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Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Brrxsecx, the 
following Amendments made:—Page 68, 
line 25, after ‘‘ The,” insert ‘‘ South- 
Western or;” line 31, after ‘‘ The,” 
insert ‘‘ Northern or;” page 69, line 1, 
after ‘‘The,” insert ‘‘ Eastern or;”’ 
line 10, after ‘“‘ The,” insert ‘‘ Mid or;”’ 
line 14, after ‘‘ The,” insert ‘‘ Southern 
or.” 

Mr. RAIKES said, that the next 
Amendment stood in his name, and had 
reference to the county of Northampton- 
shire, which was in four divisions, and 
which was not difficult to divide. He 
begged to propose that the Oundle 
Division be known by the alternative 
name of the Northern or Oundle Divi- 
sion. 


Amendment proposed, in page 69, 
line 21, after the word “The,” to in- 
sert the words ‘‘ Northern or.”—( Jr. 
Rarkes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, that none of the places whose 
names had been given to the divisions 
vf Northampton were of importance, 
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and therefore he begged to move that 
the word ‘‘or” be omitted from the 
proposed Amendment. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE assented 
to the suggested Amendment. 

Mr. RAIKES asked leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RAIKES proposed to omit the 
word ‘‘ Oundle,” and insert the word 
‘¢ Northern.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES proposed that the 2nd 
division of Northampton be called the 
Eastern Division, instead of the Welling- 
boro, Division. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES proposed that the 3rd 
division of the county be called the 
Western Division, instead of the Brix- 
worth Division. 

Siz CHARLES W. DILKE sug- 
gested that it would be better to 
the division the ‘‘ Mid” Division. 

Mr. RAIKES assented. 

Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES proposed that the Tow- 
cester Division be called the Southern 
Division. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES said, his next Amend- 
ments had reference to the county of 
Northumberland, and the first of them 
related to the division which was de- 
scribed in the Bill as the Wansbeck 
Division. By his Amendment, as it ap- 
peared on the Paper, he proposed to 
call the division the Mid or Wansbeck 
Division ; but if there was any feeling 
in favour of omitting the local name 
altogether, he should be quite content 
to move his Amendment in that form. 
He thought the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) had a preference for 
single names. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was certainly in favour of single names 
where there were no local names chosen. 
He was told that in Northumberland 
there was some preference for local 
names. 

Mr. RAIKES observed that, under 
the circumstances, he would move the 
Amendments as they appeared on the 
Paper. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 70, 
line 9, after the word ‘‘ The,” to insert 
the words ‘‘ Mid or.” —( Jr. Ratkes.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES proposed, in page 70, 
line 24, after ‘“‘ The,” insert ‘“‘ Southern 
or,” so that No. 2 Division would read 
the ‘‘ Southern or Tyneside Division.”’ 

Amendment proposed, in page 70, 
line 24, after the word ‘ The,” to in- 
sert the words ‘Southern or.””—(A/r. 
Raikes.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
there was a great deal of objection to 
this Amendment. Tyneside was so well 
known as a local designation that he 
should have thought that it was de- 
sirable to leave the name by itself. Per- 
haps it would be well if the right hon. 
Gentleman were to leave over this ques- 
tion until Report, in order that inquiries 
might be made in the locality. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he was quite con- 
tent to withdraw the Amendment for 
the present, reserving to himself the 
right, of course, to re-introduce it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RAIKES proposed, in page 70, 
line 29, after ‘‘ The,”’ to insert ‘* Western 
or,” so that the Hexham Division would 
read the ‘‘ Western or Hexham Division.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES proposed, in page 70, 
line 33, to leave out ‘* Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,” and insert ‘Northern or 
Tweedside.” He was not particular 
which words—Northern or Tweedside— 
were chosen; but he thought that as 
the Southern Division of the county had 
been called Tyneside, there was some 
appropriateness, as this division was 
bounded to some extent by the Tweed, 
that it should be called Tweedside. If, 
however, a better name could be sug- 
gested, he would be quite willing to 
adopt it. In some quarters it had been 
suggested that the division be called the 
Cheviot Division, because the Cheviot 
Hills formed a boundary for some dis- 
tance. Heshould have no objection to 
that name.- All he was anxious to do 
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was to induce the Committee to abandon 
the name of Berwick-upon-Tweed as the 
name of a division in the county of 
Northumberland, because on the other 
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side of the river there was the eounty of 
Berwick. Hon. Gentlemen, of course, 
knew that until a very recent Act the 
town of Berwick was neither, strictly 
speaking, in England or Scotland. He 
thought it was by an Act passed in 1868 
or 1869 that the town had been statu- 
torily added to the Kingdom of Eng- 
land. At all events, he thought it very 
undesirable that Berwick should be made 
the name of a division of the county of 
Northumberland, because Berwick was 
the name of another county. He was 
desirous of leaving out ‘‘ Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,” and substituting ‘‘ Northern or 
Tweedside,”’ or Cheviot, or whatever 
other appropriate name might be chosen. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 70, line 33, to leave out the words 
“ Berwick-upon-Tweed,” and insert the words 
‘* Northern or Tweedside.’’—(Mr. Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘ Berwick-upon-Tweed’ stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Mr. T. RUSSELL said, he thought it 
would be very undesirable that the name 
‘*Tweedside” should be given to the 
division, however desirable it might be 
to substitute another name for Berwick- 
upon-Tweed. Tweedside was a well- 
known and historical namo for the Valley 
of the Tweed in Selkirkshire, and con- 
fusion would undoubtedly arise if it 
were applied to this more Southern part 
of the county. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would like time to consider the Amend- 
ment. Perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man would, for the present, withdraw 
his proposition. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he had found that 
there was a very strong feeling in Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed against his proposal to 
omit the name of that town and insert 
the words ‘‘The Northern or Tweed- 
side ;”’ and if the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board objected to the Amendment, he 
(Mr. Raikes) would not persevere with it. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE intimated 
that he did object. 


Mr. RAIKES said, in that case he 
would ask leave to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment made, by inserting the 
words ‘‘ Northern or ” before the words 
“‘ Berwick-upon-T weed.” 
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Mr. RAIKES said, the next Amend- 
ment he had upon the Paper related to the 
county of Nottingham, and the proposal 
was, in page 71, line 4, after ‘“‘The,” 
insert ‘“‘ Northern or.’’ This was based 
on the same principle as had been 
adopted in so many other cases. The 
county of Nottingham had been par- 
titioned by the Commissioners into four 
divisions, and those divisions fell quite 
naturally into those of North, East, 
South, and West. The Amendment 
had relation to the proposed division of 
Bassetlaw, which he was glad to see 
had been adopted by the Commissioners. 
As he should be very sorry to lose that 
name, he merely proposed to add to it 
the point of the compass by which it 
ought to be distinguished, as Bassetlaw 
was distinctly within the division of 
North Nottinghamshire. He, therefore, 
begged to submit his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 71, 
line 4, after the word ‘‘ The,’ to insert 
the words ‘‘ Northern or.””—( Mr. Raikes.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. MAPPIN said, he now wished to 
move the Amendment which stood on 
the Paper in his name. It was, that in 
page 71, line 4, the word ‘‘ Bassetlaw ” 
should be omitted, and the words ‘‘ East 
Retford” inserted in its stead. It was 
hardly necessary to point out to the 
Committee that East Retford was a very 
ancient borough, which had returned 
Members to Parliament for the last 300 
or 400 years. With regard to the action 
taken by the Commissioners in giving 
the name of Bassetlaw to the division, 
he ought to state that when those gentle- 
men went down to that district they 
were not aware that there would be any 
objection to the course they proposed. 
No deputation had been sent to make 
any representation to them on the sub- 


ject, as no notice was given of the in- 


tention to use the name of Bassetlaw 
instead of that of East Retford, and he 
trusted that under those circumstances 
the right hon. Baronet in charge of the 
Bill would see his way to the substi- 
tution of East Retford for the name of 
the division recommended by the Com- 
missioners. He found that Members of 
Parliament had been returned to repre- 
sent that borough ever since the year 
1572; and now, as the division in which 
it stood was only to return one Member, 
instead of two as formerly, he trusted 
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the Committee would take these things 
into account, and would agree to the 
Amendment he proposed. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 71, line 4, after the word “ The,’’ to 
leave out the word “ Bassetlaw,’’ and insert 
the words “ East Retford.” —(Mr. Mappin.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘Bassetlaw’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
could understand the feeling of the 
hon. Gentleman who had moved the 
Amendment ; but he felt bound to point 
out that the borough of East Retford 
was part of the Hundred of Bassetlaw, 
and that this was one of the ancient 
names of the borough. Under those 
circumstances, he was inclined to adopt 
the view expressed by the Mayor of 
East Retford, who had attended the 
inquiry held by the Commissioners, and 
who had himself proposed that the name 
of Bassetlaw should be given to the 
division. He would, therefore, suggest 
that the Committee should adhere to the 
name of Bassetlaw. 

Mr. MAPPIN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had implied that the name 
of East Retford had been added to that 
of Bassetlaw, whereas Bassetlaw had 
been added to East Retford in 1832. 
East Retford was, as he had stated, the 
ancient name of the Parliamentary bo- 
rough, and he trusted the Committee 
would not assent to its being obliterated 
by the substitution of Bassetlaw. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, it ap- 
peared to him that if they were to em- 
ploy the names of different localities in 
designating the divisions into which the 
counties were to be apportioned, the 
course the Committee ought to pursue 
should be to bestow such names as were 
well known throughout the country. 
Who, he asked, outside the locality itself, 
had ever heard of Bassetlaw? [‘‘Oh!’’] 
Hon. Members seemed to express sur- 
prise that he should have put this ques- 
tion, and it might be that he was one 
of the ignorant individuals; but he 
must confess that he had never heard of 
Bassetlaw; while, on the other hand, 
East Retford had been a Parliamentary 
designation well known to the country 
for hundreds of years, and he did not 
see why they should now be called upon 
to alter it. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
thought that if any further reason were 
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needed than those already advanced for 
calling the division now under the con- 
sideration of the Committee by the name 
of Bassetlaw, as proposed by the Com- 
missioners, it would be found in the fact 
that the circumstances under which 
Bassetlaw had been added to East Ret- 
ford were more creditable to Bassetlaw 
than to the borough of East Retford. 

Mr. MAPPIN said, under all the 
circumstances, and seeing that the 
Amendment he had proposed did not 
receive the assent of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, he would ask leave to with- 
draw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RAIKES said, he had now to 
move the insertion, in regard to the pro- 
posed Newark Division, in page 71, 
line 11, after ‘“‘ The,”’ of the words “‘ East- 
ern or.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES said, he had next to 
move the introduction of the words 
‘Southern or,” as the geographical de- 
scription of the Rusheliffe Division of 
Nottinghamshire, these words to be in- 
serted after the word ‘‘ The,” in page 71, 
line 18. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES said, in order to com- 
plete the geographical designation of the 
Nottinghamshire Divisions, he begged to 
move, in relation to the Mansfied Divi- 
sion, the insertion, in page 71, line 21, 
after the word “The,” of the words 
‘¢ Western or.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES said, the next Amend- 
ment had reference to the county of 
Oxford, with regard to the Ist, or Ban- 
bury, Division of which he begged to 
move, in page 71, line 29, after the word 
‘“‘The,” the insertion of the words 
‘‘Northern or.’”’ The county of Oxford 
fell naturally into three divisions, and 
there could be no doubt about the Ban- 
bury portion being the Northern Divi- 
sion. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Str BERNHARDSAMUELSON said, 
he had an Amendment to propose to the 
Schedule that would enable the Parlia- 
mentary borough of Banbury to be re- 
tained. If that borough were treated 
as was proposed by the Bill, it would 
undergo a process of vivisection, and it 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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was a fact that there was no natural 
boundary between the two portions into 
which it was proposed to divide the 
borough. He knew it might be said 
that, in order to carry out his Amend- 
ment, all portions of the county of North- 
ampton that were in the borough of Ban- 
bury would for Parliamentary purposes 
have to be made a portion of the county 
of Oxford; but he did not regard that 
as any real objection to his proposal, be- 
cause the shape of the county at that 
particular point was such that he had 
not the least doubt that, by any re- 
adjustment of county boundaries in a 
County Government Bill the county 
boundary would be so drawn as to in- 
clude that portion of Northamptonshire 
in the county of Oxford. He would 
not, however, detain the Committee by 
discussing the question at greater length, 
and would simply content himself with 
moving his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 71, line 30, after the word ‘‘ The,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ Parliamentary borough of 
Banbury and the.’’—(Sir Bernhard Samuelson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


CotoneL NORTH said, the hon. Mem- 
ber who had moved the Amendment 
could hardly be award that he was pro- 
posing to deal with a portion of the bo- 
rough of Banbury that had already been 
included in one of the divisions of North- 
amptonshire. 

Str BERNHARDSAMUELSON said, 
heshould, if his Amendment were carried, 
propose to amend what had been re- 
ferred to by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber on the Report. 

Mr. RAIKES ventured to put it to 
the Chairman of the Committee whether 
it was competent to the Committee to 
entertain an Amendment which was con- 
trary to a part of the Schedule already 
agreed to? The Committee had already 
passed that part “of the Schedule 
which dealt with the county of North- 
ampton, and had attached a portion of 
the borough of Banbury now proposed 
to be dealt with to one of the divisions of 
that county ; so that if the Amendment 
should happen to be agreed to, that part 
of the borough which had been so ap- 
portioned would also be attached to the 
county of Oxford. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he was not 
aware that what was stated by the right 
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hon. Gentleman (Mr. Raikes) was the 
ease. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
assert that the question had been already 
disposed of ? 

Mr. RAIKES said. it was the fact 
that the Committee had already defined 
the Towcester Division as consisting of 
Brackley, Daventry, and Towcester. 

Coronet NORTH said, Grimsbury 
was in the county of Northampton; but 
the hon Baronet (Sir Bernhard Samuel- 
son) wished to bring it into the county 
of Oxford. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he had before 
him the Bill and the Paper of Amend- 
ments; but neither in the Bill nor the 
Amendments did he see any mention of 
Grimsbury. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
Chairman could not understand from the 
sources of information before him the 
point which had just been submitted by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, because all the 
names mentioned were not included in 
the Schedule; but the fact was as it had 
been stated. The question was one 
which had to be dealt with on its merits, 
and as the principle which his hon. 
Friend (Sir Bernhard Samuelson) pro- 
posed to apply in the present instance 
differed from that which had been ap- 
plied to other Amendments which had 
been previously agreed to, he did not 
think the Committee ought to agree to 
this proposal. 

Sir BERNHARDSAMUELSON said, 
after what had been said by his right 
Friend (Sir Charles W. Dilke), he would 
ask leave to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rarxes, the 
following Amendments made :—Page 
72, line 1, after ‘‘The,” insert ‘‘ Mid 
or;” line 15, after ‘‘The,’’ insert 
‘* Southern or.” 


Mr. RAIKES said, his next Amend- 
ment had relation to Shropshire, which 
was not a county that could be very 
easily divided. He thought, however, 
the convenience of the county would be 
best studied by giving the designation 
of “ Western ’’ to the proposed Oswestry 
Division, and calling the Newport Divi- 
sion the Northern Division, in addition 
to the names in the Schedule. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 72, line 28, after the word ‘‘ The,”’ to 
insert the words “ Western or.’’—(Mr. Raikes.) 


again Zo-morrow. 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked whether the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) had any objec- 
tion to the Amendment ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not object to the Oswestry Division 
being called the Western or Oswestry 
Division, but he did not thereby admit 
that this was necessarily to govern the 
other cases. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he did not know 
whether the hon. Member for North 
Shropshire (Mr. Stanley Leighton) was 
present; but if he were, he would pro- 
bably confirm the statement that the 
designation proposed by the Amend- 
ment was that which was preferred in 
the district. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Member (Mr. Forester) who had 
put down the next Amendment was not 
present; but if the hon. and learned 
Member opposite (Mr. Elton), who had 
a proposal to make upon the same ques- 
tion, would move it, he (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) would move that the Chairman 
report Progress, and the matter could be 
discussed to-morrow. 

Mr. ELTON said, his Amendment 
was an Amendment to that of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Forester); and, if that 
course were desired, he had no objection 
to move his own at once as a substantive 
Amendment. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, as 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Forester) had not been moved, he 
had thought the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite might have moved it as 
a substantive Amendment, upon which 
Progress could be reported. 

Mr. ELTON said, he would ask leave 
to put his Amendment as a substantive 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 73, line 14, to leave out the word 
‘* Wellington,” in order to insert the word 
“ Broseley,”’ —(Mr. Elton,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘Wellington’ stand part of theSchedule.” 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
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MOTIONS. 
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EDUCATION (MUIR’S SCHOOL, &c. 
SCHEME). 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 

Dr. CAMERON, in rising to move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold 
Her consent from section 3 of the Scheme, now 
lying upon the Table of the House, for the 
management of the Endowments known as 
Muir’s School Fund, Millar’s and Peadie’s 
School, Wilson’s Charity School, M‘Lachlan’s 
Free School, and Graham’s Free School, all in 
the county of Lanark and burgh of Glasgow,” 
said, he had two Amendments on the 
Paper, and the first of these, which he 
now brought under the consideration of 
the House, related to a scheme in- 
volving the application for educational 
purposes of a sum of money amounting 
to between £50,000 and £60,000. It 
was proposed that the Governing Body 
under that scheme should consist of 17 
members, and those 17 Governors were 
to be elected partly by the magistrates, 
partly by the School Board, and 
partly by the Trades’ and Merchants’ 
Houses. Those Bodies represented all 
classes of the community and all the 
religious sections of the population of 
the district; but in addition to the Go- 
verning Body to be elected in this way, 
the proposed scheme provided that five 
out of the 17 should be elected by the 
city ministers, and Kirk Sessions, and 
managers of the Established Church ; 
so that five out of the 17 composing the 
entire Governing Body were to be 
elected by the Church. It was origi- 
nally proposed by the scheme that no 
fewer than seven of the total number of 
Governors should be elected in this way ; 
but, out of deference to the very strong 
remonstrances made to the Commis- 
sioners, that number was eventually 
cut down to the five now embodied in 
the scheme. The Commissioners asserted 
that they had no option but to do what 
they had done in placing upon the list 
of the Governing Body the number of 
Church representatives they had recom- 
mended, and that in doing so they were 
only obeying the Act of Parliament. In 
support of this allegation, they quoted 
Section 15 of the Act, which set forth 
that— 


“In framing schemes, it shall be the duty of 
the Commissioners, with respect alike to the 
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constitution of the Governing Body and the edu- 
cational provisions, to have regard to the spirit 
of the founder’s intentions.”’ 

He (Dr. Cameron) did not at all dis- 
pute the dictum thus cited from the Act 
of Parliament; but he wished to point 
out to the House that the Commissioners 
were to have, under that Act, only the 
same respect to the intentions of the 
founders in the constitution of the Go- 
verning Body as they were to have to 
the educational provisions the Act con- 
tained; and it would be seen that, in 
drawing up these schemes, the Commis- 
sioners had adopted a very different 
latitude when dealing with the educa- 
tional provisions to that which they had 
laid down for themselves in dealing 
with the constitution of the Governing 
Body. The first Amendment he had 
placed upon the Paper, and which he 
was now about to move, applied to the 
scheme relating to the educational en- 
dowments named therein, all of them 
being of comparatively modern date; 
but at the same time, with but one ex- 
ception, they all belonged to a period 
before the Disruption, and before the 
extension of the parochial system in 
Scotland and the institution of popular 
public education. At the time the sums 
of money to be dealt with under the 
scheme were left, nothing was more 
natural than that those who bequeathed 
their property for educational purposes 
should have so bequeathed it as to have 
left it under the supervision of the Kirk 
Session of the Established Church ; be- 
cause in the days when the majority of 
these bequests were made the Kirk 
Session of the Established Church con- 
stituted the authority for administering 
the education of the country; but since 
that time the whole system had been 
entirely changed. In dealing with the 
educational provisions, the Commis- 
sioners had been apparently actuated 
by a motive which had led them 
to make such arrangements as would 
enable the district to which the endow- 
ments belonged to derive the greatest 
possible amount of benefit from the 
money thus bequeathed for educational 
purposes. Actuated by that motive, 
they had disregarded, in all cases, the 
letter and spirit of the founders’ inten- 
tions. Dr. Bell’s Bequest to Glasgow 
contained a scheme for the purpose of 
encouraging, among't others, the Madras 
system of instruction; but they had 
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abolished all obligations to keep the 
Madras system of education. There 
had also been a bequest for the benefit 
of poor Highlanders; but the Commis- 
sioners had dropped the poor High- 
landers. In dealing with the other 
Churches, they had exercised the same 
latitude with regard to the members 
intrusted with the administration of the 
endowments. One of the endowments 
was Maxwell’s, and he contended that 
they should apply the same measure to 
the ministers of one Church as they did 
to the ministersof another. If they got 
rid of the Episcopalians and burghers, 
they ought not to have retained the 
Established Church clergymen. He 
entirely controverted the statement in 
one of the schemes on this point, and 
he said that any reason for getting rid 
of the Episcopalians, burghers, and 
clergymen existed equally with respect 
to the Established Church. The Es- 
tablished Church was well represented 
in the various Institutions of Glasgow ; 
in the School Board, the University, 
and in the Trades House and the 
Merchants’ House; and he could not see 
why matters should not be allowed to 
adjust themselves, and why, if it was 
desired to have clergymen on these 
Governing Bodies, they should not be 
elected like other citizens. That was 
his point; he objected altogether to 
their being elected as clergymen. They 
were told that clergymen were not 
elected; but he said that clergymen 
would be ez officio members of the Go- 
verning Bodies. The Vice President of 
the Council said that he had not had a 
statement of reasons in the Petition 
placed before him. That might be 
technically correct; but he would point 
out that in 1883 a public meeting was 
held in Glasgow, at which a protest was 
made against the constitution of the 
Governing Body under this scheme, and 
a long and elaborate Memorial to that 
effect had been signed. Another meet- 
ing was also held, and a further protest 
made and embodied in a Resolution 
which he had read to the House a few 
days ago. That Resolution did not 
crave for a representation of other Reli- 
gious Bodies on the Governing Boards 
of the Trusts ; but it objected altogether 
to clergymen, as clergymen, being placed 
as members of the Governing Bodies 
under these schemes, or clerical bodies, 
as such, being intrusted with the right 
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of electing members. Out of a Board 
of 17, it appeared that no fewer than 
five were representatives of the Estab- 
lished Church. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to with- 
hold Her consent from section 3 of the Scheme, 
now lying upon the Table of the House, for 
the management of the Endowments known as 
Muir’s School Fund, Millar's and Peadie’s 
School, Wilson’s Charity School, M‘Lachlan’s 
Free School, and Graham’s Free School, all in 
the county of Lanark and burgh of Glasgow.” 
—(Dr. Cameron.) 

Mr. T. RUSSELL said, that, in 
making the new arrangements for these 
educational endowments, the people of 
Scotland had made up their minds that 
the education should be national and 
not denominational. It might be said 
that the founders’ intentions were ree 
respected ; but he did not think it woul 
be found that secondary or technical 
education was assigned a very pro- 
minent place in the original bequests. 
If the purposes of the founders were 
altered in order to suit modern ideas, 
he thought the Governing Bodies should 
also be rendered suitable to modern 
ideas and modern necessities. It was the 
intention of the Educational Endowments 
Act to secure that these endowments 
should be made available for the purpose 
of secondary or technical education. It 
might be true that when the endowments 
were established, there were only clergy- 
men to take charge of them; but that 
was no longer the case. The endow- 
ments themselves and their object hav- 
ing become national, there were now 
plenty of philanthropic people other than 
clergymen well qualified to see that the 
funds were disposed to the best national 
advantage. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he was 
obliged to his hon. Friend the Member 
for Glasgow for the way in which he had 
spoken on this subject. He believed that 
no body connected with education had 
ever discharged their work so efficiently 
and with greater impartiality and fair- 
ness towards all parties concerned than 
this unpaid body of Commissioners. He 
believed it would be found that unpaid 
Commissioners could and would do ex- 
cellent service in matters of this kind, 
and do it more ably perhaps than Com- 
missioners who occupied a different 
gs Bat he was sorry that his hon. 

riend had thought it necessary to 
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challenge the two schemes now before 
the House, and in saying that he ex- 
pressed his opinion that there never was 
a scheme challenged in that House on 
grounds of so little substance as in the 
present instance. There was hardly any 
substantial ground at all for challenging 
the schemes of the Commissioners. He 
did not say because the Commissioners 
had done their work well that therefore 
their schemes should not be inquired 
into or challenged; but he did think 
it necessary to point out that these two 
schemes had proceeded from a body en- 
tirely above suspicion, which had en- 
deavoured to meet the wishes of those 
interested in Glasgow, and he thought 
that it was a little hard that theirschomes 
should be challenged in that House upon 
such unsubstantial grounds as his hon. 
Friend had put forward. Under the 
Educational Endowmerts Act there was 
power to amalgamate a number of small 
schemes, making them into one consider- 
able scheme, and forming them under 
one Governing Body. His hon. Friend 
had spoken of the antiquity of some of 
these endowments; but he had not told 
them that the principal endowment— 
Muir’s—amounted to £800 a-year, and 
the total income from all the funds to 
£2,660 a-year. Mr. Muir, the donor in 
the case of the principal endowment, 
died in 1865; but his will did not come 
into operation until 1868, and under it 
£800 a-year was left toa Governing Body 
composed of 22 ministers and elders and 
three magistrates of the City of Glasgow. 
Then there were four other endowments 
amounting to £1,400, governed by mi- 
nisters and laymen. Now, what was the 
scheme of the Commissioners? They 
had formed a new Governing Body of 
17 members, of whom three were mem- 
bers of the Town Council, three of the 
School Board, two were magistrates, 
two were members of the University of 
Glasgow, two were members of the Mer- 
chants’ and Trades’ Houses, and one 
member was elected by the ministers of 
St. Columba Church. Now, that scheme 
had received the general approval of the 
citizens, although he knew that some 
objections had been raised to it by Non- 
conformists in Glasgow. It was thought 
that, having changed the Madras system 
of teaching to techaical teaching, they 
might get rid altogether of the ministers. 
But the 15th section of the Act said that 
in framing schemes, it should be the duty 
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of the Commissioners, with respect to 
the constitution of the Governing Bodies 
and to the educational requirements, to 
have regard to the spirit of the founders’ 
intentions.’’ It was one thing to change 
the method of teaching, and another 
thing entirely to ignore the persons into 
whose hands the founders committed the 
trusts. Hedid not think there could be 
any objection to the Governing Body as 
was now proposed, of which six mem- 
bers belonged to the Town Council and 
School Board, two to the Senatus of the 
University, and two to the Trades’ and 
Merchants’ Houses—in fact, 12 out of the 
17 were laymen and persons deriving 
their qualifications from membership of 
public bodies. No representation what- 
ever had been received from Glasgow in 
reference to this scheme, nor had any 
objection been lodged at the Educational 
Department with regard to it. He hoped 
his hon. Friend would not persevere with 
his Motion. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELLE said, that the 
hon. Member for Glasgow had brought 
a charge against the Commissioners 
of partiality towards the Established 
Church of Scotland ; but if the composi- 
tion of the Commission were taken into 
account, he thought that no one would 
ever suspect them of any partiality of 
that kind. As he had the honour of 
being a Member of the Commission, he 
wished to say that the Commissioners 
were not in the habit of inquiring into 
each other’s ecclesiastical tendencies; but, 
so faras he knew, there were on the Com- 
mission only two members of the Estab- 
lished Church, and certainly the other 
five were quite capable of looking 
after the interests of other denomina- 
tions. The work intrusted to the Com- 
missioners was the re-organization of 
educational endowments in Scotland; 
and that had been described more 
fully as extending the usefulness of 
educational endowments in Scotland, 
and carrying out more fully than was 
done at present the spirit of the foun- 
ders’ intentions. As had been stated, 
the Commissioners were enjoined by the 
Act of Parliament to have respect to the 
spirit of the intentions of the founders, 
not only in the educational provisions 
which they should make, but also in the 
constitution of new Governing Bodies. 
Now, it had been said that they were 
not dealing with these endowments 
in the same way as education was 
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dealt with under the Act of 1872, in 
which the religious element was neither 
prescribed nor proscribed. But they 
were not to be guided by the lines 
of the Education Act. Parliament 
had given them a special Act for their 
guidance, and in doing so it had in 
view the difference between rate-sup- 
ported schools and endowments pro- 
vided by the beneficence of individuals. 
In the construction of the Governing 
Bodies for these endowments, the Com- 
missioners had been instructed by the 
Act that, except under special cir- 
cumstances, a certain number of Go- 
vernors should be appointed from Town 
Councils and other public bodies, and 
with regard to the remainder of the 
Governors they were left to consider 
who would most properly represent the 
founders’ intentions. In that way they 
were thrown back on the object of the 
trusts as declared by the founders, and on 
the composition of the original body of 
trustees. That was their duty with 
regard to any new Governing Body 
which they had to devise. Then as to 
the schemes which were brought before 
the House in this Motion, it had been 
found expedient to amalgamate certain 
endowments and treat them as a single 
scheme. That, he was bound to say, 
was not an idea of the Commissioners 
only, but it had been recommended 
to them by those in Glasgow who 
were interested in these trusts. They 
had also received a large amount of 
assistance from the trustees of these 
different endowments in constructing the 
Governing Bodies. It might be asked 
why they had presented two schemes 
for the endowments enumerated in the 
two Motions of the hon. Member, and 
why they had not one scheme for the 
whole of these endowments ? The reason 
was simply this—that there was not only 
a certain difference in the destination 
of the endowments as expressed by the 
founders, but also a marked difference 
in the original Governing Bodies named 
by the founders. In the first group of 
endowments mentioned by the hon. 
Member the City ministers had the prin- 
cipal share in the management, and in 
the second group the Town Council was 
principally represented. It was un- 
necessary to repeat what had been 
already stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as to the composition of these 
Governing Bodies as proposed in the 
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schemes; but he would point out that 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) had made a mistake in his 
reference to Muir’s Trust. It was true 
that the money was given to the Lord 
Provost and other functionaries of Glas- 
gow to hold; but who were to be ma- 
nagers of the trust? Those who were to 
have charge of it were to be City minis- 
ters and elders. It was thoroughly a 
Church trust, although, as he had said, 
the money was to be held by the Lord 
Provost and two magistrates. Muir’s 
was the most important endowment 
of the group. The other endowments 
were all more or less connected with 
the Church, with the single exception of 
the last one named—namely, Graham’s 
Free School—and with regard to this 
there was special representation given 
on the Governing Body. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow had passed from that 
group to a second, called the City group, 
and had brought objections against the 
scheme with respect to which he thought 
it necessary, notwithstanding the late 
hour, that he should offer a few words of 
explanation. It was said that the Com- 
missioners had been blameable in not 
giving representation in the new Govern- 
ing Body to two Episcopalian and two 
Burgher ministers who were members 
of the M‘Lachlan Trust and the Maxwell 
Trust. It would be a serious charge 
against the Commissioners, he admitted, 
if they had done any injustice to those 
reverend gentlemen; but, as a matter 
of fact, these two trustees, in each case, 
represented one-seventh only of the 
original body of trustees. Again, the 
two trusts named represented only one- 
seventh part of the group of endow- 
ments in which they were now merged 
by the scheme, so that the complaint 
was that representation had not been 
given to one-seventh of one-seventh— 
or to one 49th part. But the entire 
Governing Body only numbered 21, 
and the Commissioners were obliged 
to assign 14 of the 21 members to 
the Town Council and School Board. 
Then, again, objection had been taken 
to Bell’s Bequest being treated in the 
scheme. Now, in regard to Bell’s Be- 
quest, an arrangement was made by 
the Town Council in 1833, and confirmed 
in the following year by Parliament, by 
which the sum of £381 was paid every 
year among 10 schools—to a school in 
each of the 10 parishes of Glasgow—and 
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all that the Commissioners proposed was, 
that so far as these schools were still in 
operation, and still under Government 
inspection, the small grant of £33 to 
each of them should be continued. 

Mx. MUNDELLA: We do not object 
to that. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL understood 
that that was part of the objection of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron). On the whole, 
he (Mr. J. A. Campbell) hoped that the 
House would be satisfied that there was 
really nothing in the hon. Member’s ob- 
jection. It was founded on the idea that 
the Commissioners had not been dealing 
equal justice to all parties. That was 
an entire mistake. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he should not, at 
that time of the morning (1.85), occupy 
the House more than a few minutes. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron), who had submitted this 
Motion to the House, could not have re- 
flected upon the precise terms of the Edu- 
cational Endowments Act, or he would not 
have brought this Motion forward. He 
(Mr. Ramsay) had acted as a Member of 
the Commission from the first moment of 
its existence. Now, he was a Noncon- 
formist; but he did not consider it his 
duty to endeavour to secure religious 
equality—as it was termed—in all the 
new Governing Bodies that had been 
formed. The object of the Act was 
very briefly stated in the Preamble. The 
Act was passed for the purpose of carry- 
ing out more fully than at present, the 
spirit of the founder’s intention, and it 
was required that with respect to the 
constitution of the Governing Body the 
Commissioners should have regard to 
the spirit of the founder’s intentions. 
He would like to ask any Member of 
the House how, when funds were left to 
be administered by clergymen of the 
Church of Scotland, it would be possible 
to carry out the spirit of the founder’s 
intention with regard to the consti- 
tution of the Governing Body if they 
neglected to consider the claims of minis- 
ters of that Church to form part of the 
Governing Body? If, in consequence 
of their own personal feeling against 
the Church of Scotland, the Commis- 
sioners had prevented the clergy of that 
Church having any voice in the adminis- 
tration of such funds, he felt that they 
would have acted very improperly. It 
was essential when any one was appointed 
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to adminster an Act, that they should 
have regard to the provisions of the 
Act, and to that Act only. It was said 
that the Commissioners were bound 
to give heed to religious equality. 
The Commissioners, however, were ap- 
pointed to administer the Educational 
Endowments Acts, and to that they were 
bound to confine themselves. He failed 
to see, therefore, any advantage that 
could accrue from the House throwing 
over this scheme. Although he was 
an advocate for religious equality, he 
certainly did not feel, when he ac- 
cepted the position of a Member of the 
Commission, that he was to act upon 
his own religious or political opinions. 
He hoped the House would not assent 
to the Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron). 

Sr. EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
said, that he was Chairman of the pre- 
ceding Commission to the one which 
had brought forward this scheme; and 
this subject underwent inquiry by him- 
self and Colleagues, including the hon. 
Gentleman who had just addressed the 
House (Mr. Ramsay). The Commis- 
sioners were pleased to record their opi- 
nion, that in putting ministers upon 
these trusts, the founders had in view 
some security for the religious education 
according to the use and mode in Scot- 
land. He thought that the present 
Commissioners had done nothing more 
than their bare duty in carrying out the 
Act of Parliament, in keeping a certain 
proportion of ministers upon the trust ; 
and he thought it was particularly the 
case with regard to the foundations in 
Glasgow, where ministers had been put 
on foundations in a very large propor- 
tion. No doubt it was the case with 
regard to many of the local trusts, that 
ministers had been selected as public 
men, and not with any regard to a par- 
ticular religion. This, however, was not 
the case with regard to a large number 
of the trusts, and especially with regard 
to the important trust with which the 
House was now concerned. In his opi- 
nion, the Commissioners would have 
failed in their duty if they had not 
kept the desire of the founders in view. 
He might have his opinion that there 
would be every security for religious 
education just as much if ministers were 
not on the trusts, as there would if they 
were. No doubt, to some extent, this 
might be the case; but it was not in the 
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eyes of the public. He did not think 
that in the eyes of the public of 
Glasgow there was the same security 
for religious education when mini- 
sters were not upon the trust as when 
they were. He considered that the 
intentions of the founders had been 
very properly carried out; and there- 
fore he trusted the House would reject 
the Motion of his hon. Friend (Dr. 
Cameron). 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he was 
bound to point out to the House that 
the complaint made by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
was not that any injustice had been 
done to any of the Churches who had 
not been included in the Governing 
Bodies under the new scheme. What 
the hon. Gentleman complained of was, 
that this Act should be made a means of 
continuing sectarian differences in Scot- 
land, and maintaining the ascendancy 
of the Established Church. It was 
quite true that possibly ministers of the 
Episcopal Church would not be entitled, 
in every case, to have representatives on 
the Governing Bodies; but that was not 
the point. What the people of Scot- 
land desired to have was religious 
equality, and they were disappointed 
that this Act should be made the means 
of continuing sectarian differences and 
sectarian privileges, especially when the 
objects of the founders could be equally 
obtained by a purely representative 
body. That was the apprehension which 
some Gentlemen entertained when the 
Bill was passing through the House, 
and they stated their views very dis- 
tinctly on the question. What had 
taken place was that the clerical ele- 
ment had received a greater amount of 
consideration, in many cases, than the 
people of Scotland desired it should 
have. Now, he found that the two 
principal objects of Muir’s Trusts were 
the education and clothing of boys, and 
the assistance of parents having boysin 
the school. That intention of the pious 
founder had been disregarded; and he 
maintained that the clerical element had 
received a much greater amount of con- 
sideration than the objects warranted. 
In his opinion, his hon. Friend was 
entitled to make this protest against the 
continuance of religious distinctions 
under a recent Act of Parliament. He 
trusted that his hon. Friend would go to 
a division. 
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Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 8; Noes 
50 : Majority 42.—(Div. List, No. 100.) 


GAS PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 1) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hows, Bill,to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade under “The Gas and Water Works 
Facilities Act, 1870,” relating to Dovor Gas, 
Grays Gas, Middlewich Gas, Rickmansworth 
Gas, and Shelley and Shepley Gas, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Hotms and Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 126.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 15th April, 1885. 





MINUTES.]—Pvsiic Brits — Ordered—First 
Reading—Rating of Machinery * [127]. 

Second Reading—Uyster and Mussel Fisheries 
Provisional Order* [124]; Burial Boards 
(Contested Elections) * [106]. 

Committee—Parliamentary Elections (Redistri- 
bution) (re-comm.) [49] —R.p. [Fourtenth 
Night}. 

Considered as amended—Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary Redistribution * [105}. 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Poor Law) (No. 2) * [107], and passed 


MOTION. 


oman® 





RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Norwoop, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Rating of Machinery, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Norwoop, Mr. 
Brinton, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. Srace. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 127.] 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—— 9 ——_ 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECLIONS (REDIS- 
TRIBUTION) (re-committed) BILL.—[Bu49.] 


(Mr. Gladstone, The Marquess of Hartington, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Attorney General, 
The Lord Advocate, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman.) 


| Progress 14th April. j 
| FOURTEENTH NIGHT. } 


COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
SEVENTH SCHEDULE. 
3 L [ Fourteenth Night. ] 








COUNTIES AT LARGE. 
NumBer oF MEMBERS AND NAMES AND 
Contents oF Drvistons. 


Part I. 
ENGLAND. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 73, line 14, to leave out the word 
‘‘ Wellington,” in order to insert the word 
‘* Broseley,””—(Mr. Elton,) 


— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘ Wellington’ stand part of the Sche- 
dule.” 


Mr. ELTON said, that he had proposed 
the Amendment which had just been 
put from the Chair formally last night, 
and he would now explain what its 
object was. He had no wish to inter- 
fere with the views of hon. Members 
for Shropshire, or to cast any stigma 
upon any district under the Wrekin 
which the Commissioners had chosen to 
place within the division of Wellington 
in Shropshire. His only reason for 
moving the Amendment was to secure 
the use of another name for this division 
of Shropshire. Hon. Members would be 
aware that there were several Amend- 
ments on the Paper which proposed 
to confer the name of ‘ Wellington” 
upon one of the Somersetshire divisions 
—namely, the seventh, which was de- 
seribed in the Bill as the Williton Divi- 
sion; and he, therefore, thought it was 
undesirable to pass by the use of the 
name in Shropshire. It was quite clear 
that, as the Bill now stood, either by 
carelessness on the part of the Boundary 
Commissioners, or from the accident of 
Shropshire coming alphabetically before 
Somersetshire, distinct priority was 
given to the name of ‘“ Wellington ”’ for 
the Shropshire Division ; and if the pro- 
posal were adopted it might interfere 
with that which it was intended to 
make when the proper time arrived for 
dealing with the divisions of the county 
of Somerset. The point in question, 
however, was the propriety of applying 
an alternative name, instead of using 
that of one of the points of the compass 
in the case of a particular locality in 
Somersetshire which had always been 
associated with the name of a great and 
distinguished man. That principle ap- 
peared by some accident to have been 
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stance, and the consequence was that if 
the Schedule were accepted as it now 
stood, Shropshire would be left in a 
position of superiority; and subse- 
quently, in all probability, the people of 
Somersetshire would be told that the 
name of ‘‘ Wellington’? had been al- 
ready appropriated as the name of an- 
other division, and that the rule had 
already been departed from of de- 
signating the divisions of Shropshire by 
the names of the points of the compass 
by giving one of them this coveted name 
of ‘‘ Wellington” pure and simple; and, 
therefore, that it would be impossible to 
confer the same name upon a division 
of any other county. The discussion 
which took place last evening was 
certainly of a complex and confused 
character; and he had felt himself 
obliged to move this Amendment before 
they came to the proper place for raising 
the question of the Somersetshire Wel- 
lington. However that might be, he 
thought some particulars should be 
given to the Committee, in order to as- 
certain whether they ought to make this 
extraordinary exception on behalf of 
Wellington in the Shropshire Division, 
which to his mind it was perfectly clear 
ought to be an alternative division— 
either Wellington Shropshire or Mid 
Shropshire. He had selected in his 
Amendment as the name of the division 
the town of Broseley, a place that was 
distinguished for the manufacture of 
pipes. He did not profess to have any 
local knowledge with regard to Shrop- 
shire; but he wished to make sure that 
the county he had the honour to repre- 
sent (West Somerset) should not, by an 
accident, be placed in an unfair posi- 
tion. He was quite certain that the 
Commissioners had given this name to 
the new division of Shropshire, instead 
of making it applicable to the Welling- 
ton Division of Somerset, by mere acci- 
dent. When the Commissioners came 
down to Somersetshire this name was 
suggested tothem; but, owing tothe local 
pronunciation, the Commissioners ap- 
peared to have selected a name that was 
very similar—namely, Williton. There 
must have been some carelessness in the 
matter, because the only reason given 
by the Commissioners for adopting the 
name of Wellington for one of the divi- 
sions of Shropshire was that it was a 
large urban district; whereas, if the 
Committee would look at Somersetshire, 
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they would find that the urban district 
of Wellington in that county was con- 
siderably larger than the urban district 
they had selected in Shropshire. There 
appeared to have been a somewhat ridi- 
culous sort of happy carelessness on the 
part of the Commissioners in connection 
with this incident ; and as the Commis- 
sioners had displayed some indifference 
in the matter, he thought it was abso- 
lutely necessary that a discussion should 
be raised now for the purpose of secur- 
ing fair play to the county of Somerset. 
Of course, where there were two places 
enjoying the same famous name, one of 
them was bound to come before the 
other alphabetically. But the Commis- 
sioners had had a full opportunity of 
considering both, and certainly the al- 
phabetical principle ought to be disre- 
garded. The Duke of Wellington was 
Lord of the Manor of Wellington in 
Somersetshire ; and when he wasrewarded 
with a Peerage, after his distinguished 
victories in the Peninsula, he selected 
that place as the name of his Barony 
and of his subsequent Viscountcy, Earl- 
dom, and Dukedom. To make that 
perfectly certain it was only necessary 
to call attention to the patents under 
which these distinctions were granted. 
They were all of them in the same terms. 
In the first Sir Arthur Wellesley was 
described as Baron Weilington, of Wel- 
lington in Somerset, the next as Vis- 
count Wellington of Talavera and Wel- 
lington in Somersetshire; then as Earl of 
Wellington in Somersetshire ; and, lastly, 
as Duke of Wellington of ‘‘ Wellington 
in our county of Somerset.” Now, the 
main point he had to urge was that the 
Somersetshire people were very proud 
of the Duke of Wellington, and they 
were now asked to give up all the local 
dignity and superiority which had been 
conferred upon them by the connection 
of the Duke of Wellington to Welling- 
ton in Shropshire, which was considered 
by the Commissioners to be the more 
important urban district. The principle 
of taking into account this element of 
human interest and of hero worship had 
already been accepted by the House; 
and in deference to the wish of the 
Leader of the Opposition the name of a 
consituency had been preserved in order 
to do honour to the memory of one of 
the right hon. Baronet’s distinguished 
ancestors who had represented that con- 
stituency. The same principle was to 
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be brought into play in the case of the 
constituency so long represented by Sir 
Robert Peel, and the name of Tamworth 
was to be preserved. The right hon. 
Baronet in charge of the Bill had dono 
honour to that sentiment or feeling in a 
marked and exceptional manner ; and he 
(Mr. Elton) thought that, under these 
circumstances, and knowing that it 
must have been by some accident 
that the alternative name had been 
given in this instance, and not having 
any particular interest in inserting 
the name of ‘“ Broseley,” except to 
afford an opportunity for discussion, he 
would, if he obtained the permission of 
the Committee, withdraw his Amend- 
ment with the object of allowing the 
words ‘‘ Mid or”’ to be inserted. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
before the Amendment was by leave of the 
Committee withdrawn it would, perhaps, 
be convenient that he should state the 
views of the Government in regard to 
both of these cases. He certainly did 
not think that the name of ‘ Broseley ” 
would suit the division now under dis- 
cussion. Broseley was at the edge of 
the division, and he did not think there 
would be any general agreement in 
favour of that name; and it must, there- 
fore, be set aside. In regard to the two 
Wellingtons, he might point out that 
the population of Wellington in Shrop- 
shire was almost exactly the same as 
that of Wellington in Somersetshire ; 
but he believed that the boundaries of 
the urban district in Shropshire were 
more close, and the town, as a town, 
had undoubtedly a larger population 
than Wellington in Somersetshire. It 
was one of the principal Petty Sessional 
divisions in Shropshire, containing four 
times the population of that in Somer- 
setshire ; and, therefore, he thought the 
Commissioners had made out a case for 
preferring it in connection with the 
county of Salop. No doubt a great deal 
of indignation had been excited by the 
proposal, and he had received more 
communications on this subject than 
upon any other part of the Bill. He 
thought there were really two practical 
suggestions which might guide the Com- 
mittee in the choice they had to make, 
either to have Wellington as a second 
name in each case, and call the present 
division ‘‘the Mid” or ‘‘ Wellington” 
Division of Shropshire, while they called 
the Somersetshire Division the ‘‘ Wes- 
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tern”? or ‘ Wellington” Division of 
Somersetshire, or they might eall them 
“the Mid Division of Shropshire” and 
‘*the Western Division of Somersetshire.” 
Those were the best suggestions he could 
make in the matter. He would not 
object to preserve the name of bade. 4 
ton as a second name in each case. It 
was a very distinguished and respect- 
able name in each county apart from 
the associations connected with Wel- 
lington in Somersetshire. He did not 
think there would be as great a risk of 
error or confusion between the Mid or 
Wellington Division of Shropshire, and 
the Western or Wellington Division of 
Somersetshire, as there would be be- 
tween Newcastle-on-Tyne and New- 
castle-under-Lyme; or in the case of 
Ross in Herefordshire, which they had 
agreed last night to take, although 
there was the chance of confusing it 
with New Ross in Ireland, and Ross- 
shire in Scotland. He did not think 
that this was so bad a case as that; and 
in speaking of the Member, in all pro- 
bability he would be spoken of as the 
Member for Mid Shropshire, or the 
Member for West Somersetshire. If 
the Committee had any strong opinion 
either way he would be prepared to 
accept it, and would not divide against 
either proposal. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he thought the 
suggestions put forward by the right 
hon. Baronet were both of a very prac- 
tical character, and it was exceedingly 
difficult to say which was the preferable 
one. It seemed to him that the general 
balance of convenience would be on the 
side of omitting the name of Welling- 
ton in both cases. By preserving these 
names in both instances they would be 
creating an unnecessary amount of con- 
fusion for themselves. No doubt there 
were two Newcastles, but there was a 
clear distinction between Newcastle-on- 
Tyne and Newcastle-under-Lyme; in 
addition to which both of them were 
well-known places. The same might be 
said also of Ross, the new division of 
Herefordshire. And in regard to Scot- 
land the name was not ‘“ Ross,” but 
‘‘ Ross-shire,” and the constituency in 
Treland was ‘‘ New Ross,”’ so that there 
was an actual distinction of name in 
both instances. In the case of the two 
Wellingtons there was no distinction 
of name whatever, and both would be 
new constituencies with which the 
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House would be unfamiliar, and con- 
siderable confusion would probably 
arise in consequence. Looking at Shrop- 
shire, with which county he was well 
acquainted, he thought there would be 
considerable difficulty in finding another 
name for this division. He had thought 
at one time that the name might be 
taken from the River Severn, which 
flowed through it; and it had been 
proposed also to name it after the far- 
famed Wrekin, which was in the centre 
of the division. Both of those proposals 
had been objected to; and, following the 
analogy upon which the Committee had 
already proceeded, he believed that the 
balance of convenience would be found 
to lie on the side of adopting the names 
of ‘“‘Mid Shropshire” and ‘‘ Western 
Somersetshire,”’ without the alternative 
name of ‘‘ Wellington.”” He should be 
glad to learn if his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for West Somerset- 
shire (Mr. Elton) would accept that 
suggestion ? 

Mr. ELTON said, he was unable to 
accept it. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that under those 
circumstances he should vote with the 
hon. and learned Member in favour of 
leaving out the name of ‘‘ Wellington ” 
in Shropshire, and he should vote 
against him when the proposal was 
made to insert ‘‘ Broseley.”’ 

Mr. A. H. BROWN said, he could not 
support the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman. His hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for West Somersetshire (Mr. 
Elton) claimed for Wellington in that 
county a larger urban population than 
that of Wellington in Shropshire; but 
he had not given the actual figures. As 
a matter of fact, Wellington, Somerset, 
had only 156 people more; so that, 
as far as population was concerned, the 
difference between the two was very 
small indeed. But there was one fact 
which his hon. and learned Friend did 
not appear to be acquainted with — 
namely, that Wellington in Shropshire 
had now overgrown the boundaries 
formed in 1854, when it was first consti- 
tuted a Local Government area. If they 
were to take now what was really the 
parish of Wellington in Shropshire it 
would be found that it had a population 
of 14,199, as against 6,360 for Welling- 
ton in Somersetshire. Following what 
had been done in other cases, he would 
suggest a compromise in the matter— 
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namely, that they should caJl one divi- 
sion ‘‘Mid or Wellington Division of 
Shropshire,” and the other ‘“‘ West or 
Wellington Division of Somerset- 
shire.” 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he had 
devoted some amount of consideration 
to the question of the proper name to 
attach to this division; and as he had 
been acquainted with this part of the 
country for more than half a century, 
he was able to bring some local know- 
ledge to bear upon it. He quite agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
that the name of ‘‘ Broseley’”’ would not 
do at all. It was on the edge of the 
division, and certainly ought not to give 
its name to the division. He then came 
to the suggestion which was contained 
in an Amendment upon the Paper in 
the name of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Christchurch (Mr. Horace Davey) 
—namely, to leave out ‘‘ Wellington” 
and insert ‘‘ Wenlock.” But the borough 
of Wenlock was not in this division, 
neither was Bridgnorth nor Ludlow; 
but Little Wenlock was. The next pro- 
posal was to call it ‘‘the Wrekin Divi- 
sion;’’ but in regard to that suggestion 
he thought the Wrekin would have far 
too wide a significance. In the phrase 
of “ Friends round the Wrekin” were 
comprised not only those living within a 
small division of this character, but it 
included all those who had that pro- 
minent hill to look at every morning. 
He then came to the question what 
ought really to be the name, and if it 
was not to be Wellington there could 
not be a better name than ‘‘ Mid Shrop- 
shire.” The people of the district had 
no particular desire to have the name of 
Wellington. It was not a large place, 
and in speaking of it it would probably 
not be called the Wellington District. 
He thought that all persons living in 
the neighbourhood would be quite satis- 
fied if the division were called ‘ Mid 
Shropshire.” 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, the 
Amendment of his which had been 
alluded to by the hon. and learned 
Member was one in the same sense as 
an Amendment which stood in the name 
of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton). 





He was bound to say that like his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Staveley Hill) | 
he was more interested in Somersetshire 
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than he was in Shropshire, and he had 
placed this Amendment upon the Paper 
with a view of doing something for Wel- 
lington in Somersetshire. It was stated 
by the Boundary Commissioners that 
they had adopted the name of Welling- 
ton in this division, because, as a Petty 
Sessional division, it was larger than 
Wellington in Somersetshire ; but if hon. 
Members would examine the map, judg- 
ing by the eye, not more than one-half 
of the Petty Sessional division was in 
this division at all, the other half being 
in another division. As, however, he 
was only interested in the Somersetshire 
division, he was ready to accept the sug- 
gestion of his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, and retain the name of Welling- 
ton in each division—calling the Shrop- 
shire Division by the name of the Mid 
or Wellington Division of Shropshire, 
and the Somersetshire Division by the 
the name of the Wellington or Western 
Division of Somersetshire. From com- 
munications which he had had with 
gentlemen residing in Wellington in 
Somersetshire he was quite confident 
they would regret very much if the name 
of Wellington were not in some way or 
other associated with that division. If, 
however, the Committee added the alter- 
native name in each case, and made it 
the Mid or Wellington Division in 
Shropshire, and the Western or Wel- 
lington Division in Somersetshire, he did 
not think there would be much chance 
of any future confusion arising. If hon. 
Members who were interested in Shrop- 
shire would consent to that course he 
was quite sure that those who took an 
interest in Wellington in Somersetshire 
would be prepared to meet them. 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order. He 
believed at the present moment that the 
only Question before the Committee was 
that the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for West Somerset- 
shire (Mr. Elton) should be with- 
drawn. 

Taz CHAIRMAN said, he did not un- 
derstand that the hon. and learned 
Member had as yet asked leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. Therefore, the 
Question before the Committee was the 
Motion which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had moved by way of amending the 
Schedule. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he ought to ex- 
plain to the Committee that he had some 
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personal connection with this division 
of Shropshire, which was a justification 
for his intervention in regard to the 
selection of a name for the Shropshire 
Division. His hon. and learned Friend 
had said with perfect accuracy that in 
the neighbourhood of the division itself 
there could be no doubt whatever of the 
importance of Wellington as a large and 
increasing place in connection with the 
iron and other industries. It might be 
said to be increasing largely, and it cer- 
tainly appeared in every sense to be the 
most appropriate name that could be 
adopted for the division, acting in ac- 
cordance with the rule which had been 
adopted in connection with the nomen- 
clature of the Bill—namely, that where 
there wasa large and populous town, that 
town should give its name to the divi- 
sion in which it was situated. He 
thought, considering the very great im- 
portance of Wellington in the locality, 
that this name should not be altogether 
ignored in the present instance. There 
was a strong feeling in the division itself 
that the name of Wellington should be 
selected. He could not accept the alter- 
native suggestion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Raikes) that they 
should give the alternative name of 
Wellington both to the division of Mid 
Shropshire and of Western Somerset- 
shire. At the same time, he was quite 
prepared to support the adoption of the 
name of Wellington without any refer- 
ence whatever to Somersetshire. He 
thought the Committee ought to deal 
with the matter on its own merits, and 
he was clearly of opinion that the name 
of Wellington ought to be included as 
an alternative name for this division of 
Shropshire. He had no wish to antici- 
pate the discussion upon Wellington in 
Somersetshire. Of course, if hon. Mem- 
bers from Somersetshire were willing 
to accept the suggestion of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes) he 
should be sorry to stand in the way ; but 
pending that discussion he certainly 
hoped that no disposition would be 
manifested on the part of hon. Mem- 
bers connected with Shropshire to 
give way in regard to the name of Wel- 
lington. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamzs) urged on the Committee 
that the time had now come when they 
should arrive at a decision upon the 
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question ; and he hoped that the com- 
promise which had been suggested by 
his right hon. Friend (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) would be accepted. It appeared 
to be astruggle between Shropshire and 
Somersetshire, and the only point at 
issue was which county was entitled to 
use the name of Wellington. In the 
one case Shropshire was anxious to re- 
tain the name, and in the other Somer- 
setshire desired to make use of it in 
connection with that county. As no- 
body objected to the application of 
‘‘Mid” to Shropshire and ‘‘ Western ” 
to Somersetshire, he thought the Com- 
mittee had better come to a decision at 
once. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
that as one of the Representatives of 
Shropshire he could not accept the pro- 
posal of the Government. The people 
of Wellington were determined to retain, 
if they could, what the Boundary Com- 
missioners had decided they ought to 
have. The same Commissioner went to 
Shropshire and to Somersetshire, and 
after hearing the merits of both cases 
argued he declared for Wellington in 
Shropshire as the place which ought 
to take the name. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for West Somerset- 
shire (Mr. Elton) had drawn a compari- 
son between Wellington in Shropshire 
and Wellington in Somersetshire; he 
would follow up that comparison. Wel- 
lington in Shropshire had a population 
of 12,000, or exactly double the number 
of Wellington in Somersetshire. Then 
let them take the test of letters sent 
through the Post Office. If any letter 
were addressed simply to Wellington, 
where would it be sent? It would be 
sent to Wellington in Shropshire. Then, 
again, how was this small village go- 
verned in Somersetshire? It was go- 
verned by what is called a court leet 
and port reeve—all the roughs were 
governed by a reeve—a sort of petti- 
coat government he supposed. It was 
essentially an agricultural town. It had 
not even a Town Hall of its own, for its 
Town Hall belonged to the Duke of 
Wellington and not to the town itself. 
He objected, moreover, to any place 
having a double representation—a repre- 
sentation in the House of Lords, and a 
representation in the House of Commons. 
The Somersetshire town was represented 
in the House of Lords by the Duke of 
Wellington. Why should they run the 
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risk of creating unnecessary confusion 
by needlessly using identical names? 
Their object should be to simplify, and 
not to confuse. He would take another 
test of the relative importance of the two 
towns. Wellington, in Shropshire, had 
four railways; whereas this little place 
in Somersetshire had only one. Wel- 
lington, in Somersetshire, had a market 
only once a month; Wellington, in Shrop- 
shire, had one once a week. The rate- 
able value of this Somersetshire village 
was £20,000; the rateable value of Wel- 
lington, in Shropshire, was £50,000. 
Wellington, in Shropshire, was the head 
of a great iron district, and iron used for 
the armour of their iron-clads was sup- 
plied from that part of the country. 
The people who lived there were pre- 
pared to do all they could to induce 
the Committee to accept the Report of 
the Boundary Commissioners; and, there- 
fore, if he could get anyone in the House 
to act with him—and he certainly trusted 
that the hon. Member for Wenlock (Mr. 
A. H. Brown) would support him, 
seeing that the hon. Member desired to 
be more intimately associated with the 
political representation of Wellington— 
he would be prepared to divide the Com- 
mittee on this point. He thought that 
Wellington, in Shropshire, had some 
claim even upon the right hon. Baronet 
in charge of the Bill, because he couid as- 
sure the right hon. Gentleman that there 
were a great many supporters of Her 
Majesty’s Government in that part of 
the world. He, therefore, maintained 
that the Government ought to adhere to 
the decision, which the Commissioners, 
after full inquiry, had decided upon. 
He sincerely trusted that the name of 
‘* Mid Shropshire or Wellington ” would 
be retained as the name of the division 
for this part of the country. 

Mr. MELLOR said, that he was an 
inhabitant of the district of Somerset- 
shire which had just been attacked by 
the hon. Member for North Shropshire 
(Mr. Stanley Leighton); and all he wished 
to say was that the compromise sug- 
gested by his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, and supported by the Attorney 
General, would give universal satisfac- 
tion to the district, and to the people 
among whom he lived. The present 
was a struggle between two divisions 
in different counties to retain the name 
of a very distinguished man ; and, as far 
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as he was able to speak for the people 
of Somersetshire, they would be ex- 
tremely unwilling to surrender the name 
of Wellington. Although, perhaps, 
some people might think the matter 
was not one of very great importance, 
the people of the locality were most 
anxious to retain the name. He thought 
the compromise which had been sug- 
gested was a very fair one. 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
understood that the hon. and learned 
Member for West Somersetshire (Mr. 
Elton) was prepared to withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Mr. ELTON: Yes. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
facts were thoroughly in the possession 
of the Committee ; and he would, there- 
fore, simply move to insert the words 
‘‘Mid or” before the Wellington Di- 
vision. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
if he was to understand that the word 
‘“‘ Wellington” would still be retained ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes; 
it will be the ‘Mid or Wellington Di- 
vision.” 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON pre- 
sumed that he would be in a position to 
fight the other question, in regard to 
Somersetshire, when that county was 
reached. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 


that was so. 


Amendment proposed, in page 73, line 
14, after the word ‘‘The,” to insert the 
words ‘‘Mid or.’”’—(Sir Charles W. 
Ditke.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES said, his next Amend- 
men on the Paper was in line 21, to leave 
out ‘‘ Ludlow” and insert ‘‘ Wenlock.” 
He did not intend to move that Amend- 
ment; but he would move in the same 
line to insert the words ‘‘ Southern or,” 
which would describe the division as the 
Southern or Ludlow Division. It would 
be observed that there were two other 
boroughs — namely, Bridgnorth and 
Wenlock, included in this division, both 
of which he believed claimed to be con- 
sidered even before so ancient a place as 
Ludlow. Bridgnorth had about the 
same population, but the borough of 
Wenlock was more populous either than 
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Ludlow or Bridgnorth. He thought it 
would be confusing to give any other 
alternative name; and, therefore, he 
would simply move the insertion of the 
words ‘‘ Southern or.”’ 


Amendment proposed, in page 73, line 
21, after the word ‘‘ The,” to insert the 
words ‘‘ Southern or.” —(Jfr. Raikes.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES said, they had now 
reached the county of Somerset; and his 
next Amendment had reference to the 
proposed division of Long Ashton. He 
did not think that Long Ashton was 
a place of such paramount importance as 
to entitle it to give its name to an im- 
portant division; and he almost thought 
that this was a case for substituting 
‘* Northern ”’ for ‘‘Long Ashton.’ If it 
was considered desirable to retain some 
local designation as well as a point of the 
compass, he would leave the Committee 
to decide what it should be. He would 
now move the Amendment in the form 
in which it stood on the Paper—namely, 
to insert the words ‘‘ Northern or.”’ 


Amendment proposed, in page 73, line 
82, after the word ‘‘ The,’’ to insert the 
words ‘‘ Northern or.””—(Mr. Raikes.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he was en- 
tirely indifferent as to how the matter 
was settled. He was much more in- 
terested in the fact of who would repre- 
sent the division. He would, however, 
suggest, merely for the sake of sim- 
plicity, that this was acase in which the 
alternative name might be omitted. If 
the right hon. Baronet would look at the 
map he would see that Somersetshire 
readily lent itself to an arrangement. 
North, South, East, and West, and the 
Frome, Wells, and Bridgwater Divisions 
wouldcomplete thecounty. The use of the 
points of the compass would introduce 
extreme simplicity in the nomenclature. 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Member would leave in the name 
of Wells. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET: Yes; he would 
retain Frome, Wells, and Bridgwater, 
as they were names which had already 
been known in connection with Parlia- 
mentary representation. 

Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE said he 
had already intimated his readiness to 
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agree in the case of Wells, and he had 
no strong objection to the other names. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, it would be 
necessary to strike out the word “or” 
from the Amendment. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he felt no diffi- 
culty, as far as the Amendment was con- 
cerned, in withdrawing it, and substi- 
tuting another to provide—as, in fact, 
he had suggested in the first instance— 
that the word ‘‘ Northern ” only should 
be inserted. He did not, however, wish 
to bind himself as to any particular 
course in regard to the other parts of 
the county, because he should certainly 
have something to say in regard to the 
Bridgwater Division. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked if 
the right hon. Gentleman would propose 
to keep in Wells, Bridgwater, and 
Frome ? 

Mr. RAIKES said, he was prepared 
to retain Wells and Frome; but there 
might be considerable objection to that 
course in regard to Bridgwater. He 
had no wish, in moving that the Long 
Ashton Division should be called the 
Northern Division, to exclude himself 
from opposing Bridgwater subsequently. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that before the 
Amendment was withdrawn he wished 
to call attention to the fact that there 
would be no large town in the district; 
but he presumed that Long Ashton 
would be the principal polling place for 
Parliamentary elections. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RAIKES moved to! leave out the 
words ‘‘ Long Ashton” in order to'in- 
sert the word ‘‘ Northern.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. ACLAND proposed, in line 35, 
to omit the parish of ‘‘ Binegar ”’ from 
the Sessional Division of Wells. His 
object was to take that parish out of the 
Long Ashton District and put it in that 
of Wells, for this reason—that although 
it looked exceedingly well on the map, 
and he was not finding fault with the 
Commissioners for what they had done, 
the fact was that the parish of Binegar 
was cut off from the rest of this division 
of Long Ashton by the Mendip range of 
hills, along which the roads were ex- 
ceedingly bad and the slopes extremely 
steep. That circumstance was recog- 
nized when the East Somersetshire 
Division was drawn, and also in the 
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arrangement of the Petty Sessional 
divisions ; so that if the Boundary Com- 
missioners had intended to act upon 
Petty Sessional arrangements, and for 
the convenience of the district and of 
the inhabitants of Binegar, there was a 
strong case for presuming that this 
proposal would have been recognized 
by the Boundary Commissioners. He 
quite admitted that he could not ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board to take the case for granted upon 
his mere statement, and he also admitted 
that the alteration he proposed would 
look somewhat odd upon the map. But 
the appearance of the map was not the 
point; the real point was the conve- 
nience of the inhabitants of the district ; 
and, considering that that convenience 
had been recognized in the important 
matter of forming the Petty Sessional 
divisions, and also in the present division 
of the Parliamentary boundaries, he must 
say he thought there was good ground 
for this application, that the same lines 
should be adhered to in the new county 
division. He hoped, if the President 
of the Local Government Board could 
not accept the Amendment now, that he 
would at least agree to refer the point 
to the Boundary Commissioners on the 
grounds he had stated, and that the 
Commissioners would reconsider the 
matter before the Report stage of the 
Bill. There was no political importance 
whatever attached to this alteration, and 
he believed that the original action of 
the Commissioners was founded to a 
certain extent on a misapprehension of 
the effect the inclusion of Binegar in the 
Long Ashton Division would have, and 
upon some slight inaccuracy in regard to 
the population of the various parts of the 
district. He believed there was no ob- 
jection to his proposal on the part of the 
Members for the county. He had been 
applied to by the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict to represent the case to the House ; 
he had undertaken to do the best he 
could, and he hoped the President of the 
Local Government Board would take 
into consideration the facts he had 
stated. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 73, lines 35 and 36, to leave out the 
words “ in the Sessional Division of Wells of 
Binegar, and.””—(Mr. Acland.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 
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that even if there were a universal vote 
of acceptance in regard to this Amend- 
ment, he feared that he could not take 
it, knowing, as he did, the opinion of 
the Boundary Commissioners in refer- 
ence to it. His hon. Friend admitted 
that the present arrangement looked 
well on the map, and certainly it looked 
better on the map than the division 
which would be substituted if this 
Amendment were adopted, seeing that 
the shape of the division would then be 
like that of a comet with a very long 
tail. The Boundary Commissioners had 
put the parishes of Binegar and Mid- 
somer-Norton into the Long Ashton 
Division after a local inquiry; and he 
was bound to say that he did not think 
his hon. Friend’s proposition would be 
an improvement from any point of view. 
That being so, he could not accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET thanked the hon. 
Member for East Cornwall (Mr. Acland) 
for the interest he appeared to take in 
this particular part of the county of 
Somerset ; and he believed if the pro- 
posed alteration were made it would be 
advantageous to himself (Mr. Paget) 
personally. At the same time he was 
bound to say that, although for gene- 
ral convenience the Petty Sessional 
division had been differently arranged, 
he had not been invited to press this 
matter upon the attention of the Com- 
mittee, and he did not find himself at 
liberty to take the action which the 
hon. Member invited him totake. If 
hon. Members would study the figures 
they would find that the present Wells 
Division, into which it was proposed to 
throw the parish of Binegar, was already 
sufficiently large, and it was not desir- 
able to make it still larger. He was, 
therefore, not in a position to press the 
Amendment upon the general acceptance 
of the Committee ; and he had certainly 
heard no complaint of the arrangement 
proposed by the Boundary Commis- 
sioners. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. RATIKES said, the next Amend- 
ment had reference to the Weils Division 
in the County of Somerset. The Com- 
mittee had determined to accept, posi- 
tively and absolutely, the word ‘‘ North- 
ern” with regard to the division styled 
Long Ashton in the Bill, and it was 
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further suggested that the word ‘‘ East- 
ern” should be substituted for the 
words ‘‘ Shepton Mallet,” ‘‘ Southern ”’ 
for ‘‘ Yeovil,” and ‘‘ Western” for 
“Williton.” He did not propose to 
enter into that question now ; but if they 
got the four points of the compass in the 
county it was only reasonable that they 
should proceed on the same |kind of 
nomenclature, although it was not abso- 
lutely necessary. There would be no 
geographical inconvenience as to the 
division of Wells, because it was natu- 
rally North-Western, and the divisionof 
Frome was naturally North-Eastern. 
There could be no question about those 
two divisions geographically; and having 
regard to theconstituency which his hon. 
Friend (Mr. R. H. Paget) so ably repre- 
sented, he had no doubt that his hon. 
Friend would prefer being spoken of as 
the Member for North-West Somerset- 
shire rather than as the Member for so 
small and decaying a place as Wells. 
He believed there was a danger, in the 
case of these alternative names, of the 
* county title dropping out altogether, and of 
the Member coming up and being known 
merely as the Representative of a par- 
ticular place. But after the course they 
had already taken he thought it would 
be better to adhere to the alternative 
proposal’; and he would therefore move 
to insert in connection with the Wells 
Division the words ‘ North-Western 
or.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 73, 
line 35, after the word ‘“‘ The,”’ to insert 
the words ‘‘ North-Western or.” —(Jr. 
Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
should offer no opposition. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, a suggestion 
had been made which he thought the 
right hon. Baronet had accepted solely 
for the sake of simplicity—that four of 
the divisons of the county should re- 
ceive compass names, and that the three 
divisions of Wells, Frome, and Bridg- 
water, having the names of distinct bo- 
roughs, should in future be designated 
by those names. He had no opinion 
that the dignity of a county Member 
was likely to be injured by his being 
called the Member for the Wells Division, 
or for the North-Western or the Wells 
Division; but he did not think in this 
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case, or in the other cases which had 
been mentioned, that there was any 
necessity for inserting North-Western, 
North-Eastern, or South-Western. In 
this particular instance the name of 
Wells was quite enough. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to insist upon his Amendment ? 

Mr. RAIKES said, he had moved it 
partly in the hope of giving his hon. 
Friend an opportunity of making a speech. 
He thought that when once they intro- 
duced the points of the compass into a 
county there was no reason why they 
should not continue to doso in conjunction 
with thealternative proposals. Certainly, 
whenever any proposal was made to 
depart from that rule, as in the case of 
Shropshire, he found that the Commit- 
tee had to go back to it in the long run. 
He was not proposing to get rid of the 
name of Wells; but merely to introduce 
the words ‘‘ North - Western” before 
Wells. 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER said, he 
had formerly represented Wells, and 
was still acquainted with that part of 
the country. The name of Wells was 
pretty well known; but they would be 
entirely at sea in talking of the North- 
Western Division of Somerset. Wells 
was a Cathedral city, was still the seat 
of a Court of Quarter Sessions, and 
had for centuries been represented in the 
House. If hon. Members would glance 
at the map they would see that the 
whole of the Long Ashton District was 
North of the Wells Division, and practi- 
cally this was not a North- Western 
district at all. Of course, there was 
something to be said for historical asso- 
ciations; and, therefore, he would be 
glad if the name of North-Western could 
be dropped ; but, to whatever conclusion 
they arrived in this House, the division 
would certainly continue to be known in 
the county as the Wells Division. 

Mr. RAIKES intimated that, under 
the circumstances, he would not press 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RAIKES said, he thought he 
would best consult the convenience of 
the Committee by not moving, at that 
stage at ail events, the next Amendment, 
which related to the Frome Division, 
the object of the Amendment being to 
give to that division the alternative 
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name of ‘‘ North-Eastern.”” He would, 
therefore, go on to the next Amendment, 
in line 10, which proposed to describe 
the Shepton Mallet Division as the 
“South-Eastern” or ‘‘ Shepton Mallet 
Division.” He begged to move that 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 74, 
line 10, after the word ‘‘ The,”’ to insert 
the words ‘‘ South-Eastern or.”—( Ur. 
Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he thought 
it was understood that this division was 
to be described as the ‘‘ South-Eastern,” 
without any alternative name. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that if that was 
the opinion of the Committee he was 
quite ready to take that course, and 
would, therefore, withdraw the Amend- 
ment in that form. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RAIKES moved to leave out the 
words “ Shepton Mallet.” 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, he would put 
the Question in this form — that the 
word ‘‘Shepton Mallet” stand part of 
the Schedule. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words stand 
part of the Schedule,”’ put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘Eastern’ 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES moved to omit the word 
“Yeovil”? from the fifth division for 
the purpose of inserting the word 
‘“‘ Southern.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES next proposed, in line 
24, to insert the words ‘‘ Mid oy,” in re- 
ference to the Bridgwater Division. He 
did not think there was any necessity 
for reviving the somewhat unsavoury 
name of Bridgwater in connection with 
the division, seeing that it was suffi- 
ciently described geographically as the 
‘*Mid Division.” He had intended to 
propose the omission of the word “ Bridg- 
water” altogether, on account of the 
recollections associated with the disfran- 
chisement of the borough; but his pre- 
sent Motion was a compromise which he 
hoped would be accepted. He knew 
that it might be said that this particular 
division did not constitute any large 
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part, or, indeed, any part at all, of the 
existing Mid Division of Somersetshire ; 
but geographically it was Mid, and he 
hoped that in future they would be 
able to speak of the Member as the 
Member for Mid Somersetshire, and 
avoid any reference to Bridgwater. 


Amendment proposed, in page 74, 
line 24, after the word ‘‘ The,” to insert 
the words “ Mid or.” —( Mr. Raikes.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. E. J. STANLEY wished to bear 
testimony to the electoral purity of 
Bridgwater at the present day. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would go down 
and make an inquiry, he would find 
that a great deal had happened since 
the days to which he had referred. In- 
deed, he (Mr. Stanley) was able to say, 
from his observation and of his own 
knowledge, that in these days it would 
be found that the borough of Bridgwater 
was as honourable, and as high-minded, 
and as pure, as any borough in the 
Kingdom. Although it was not a ques- 
tion of very great importance, the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to give a com- 
plete misnomer to this division. He 
proposed to call it the ‘‘ Mid”’ Division, 
whereas it could not be regarded as the 
Mid Division in any sense of the term, 
seeing that there were five divisions of 
Somersetshire on one side, and only one 
on the other. He thought the Commit- 
tee would have no desire to go back to 
byegone days, but would prefer to look 
forward; and he could assure hon. Mem- 
bers, having known the borough of 
Bridgwater for 11 years, that an entirely 
new generation had sprung up in it, and 
that the feeling of the people of Bridg- 
water was altogether different in regard 
to electoral matters from what it was in 
former times. He, therefore, protested 
against any attempt to cast unmerited 
obloquy upon it. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET aiso opposed the 
Amendment. He thought it somewhat 
unfortunate that his right hon. Friend, 
with remorseless accuracy of memory, 
should wish to rake up the misdeeds of 
Bridgwater in the past. He hoped the 
Amendment would not be accepted by 
the Committee; but that they would 
consider the matter upon exactly the 
same lines as those which had induced 
them to accept the proposals which had 
been made in reference to the other 
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divisions. There would be simplicity in 
giving the name of Bridgwater only, 
and there was certainly a sweetness 
about the name. Therefore, sweetness 
and simplicity demanded that the name 
Bridgwater should be maintained. It 
formed no part whatever of the present 
Mid Division of Somersetshire; but, as 
had been pointed out, there were five 
divisions on one side of it, and only 
one on the other. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would be satisfied with 
this short discussion, and would with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 71; 
Noes 33: Majority 38.—(Div. List, 
No. 101.) 


Mr. RAIKES said, the next Amend- 
ment had reference to the only remain- 
ing division in the county of Somerset. 
His Amendment on the Paper was to 
call it ‘‘ the South-Western ” or “ Wil- 
liton” Division. He desired to keep 
aloof from the battle of the Welling- 
tons, and he did not wish to raise that 
question by this Amendment. He was 
told, however, that the name ‘‘ West- 
ern’’ would be preferred to that of 
‘* South-Western ;” and, that being so, 
he would propose the Amendment in 
this form—after the word ‘‘The” to 
insert the words ‘‘ Western or,” that 
being in accordance with the manner in 
which they had dealt with other divi- 
sions. 

Amendment proposed, in page 74, 
line 34, after the word ‘“‘ The,”’ to insert 
the words ‘‘ Western or.””—(Mr. Ratkes.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. HORACE DAVEY moved, in 
line 34, to leave out the word ‘ Willi- 
ton,’’ in order to insert the word ‘‘ Wel- 
lington.” He would not detain the 
Committee by any further discussion 
upon the matter, because he thought 
they were substantially agreed that this 
change would be expedient. 

Amendment proposed, in page 74, 
line 34, to leave out the word ‘ Willi- 
ton,”’ in order to insert the word ‘‘ Wel- 
lington.”—(Mr. Horace Davey.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘ Williton’ stand part of the Sche- 
dule.”’ 


Viscount NEWPORT said, he hoped 
the Committee would not consent to this 
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proposal. They all desired to see as 
much simplicity as possible introduced 
into the Bill; and if a second Welling- 
ton was to be introduced it might create 
much confusion. The Oommittee had 
already admitted the stronger claim of 
Wellington in Shropshire over that of 
Wellington in Somersetshire by allow- 
ing Shropshire to retain that name; and 
he could not but think that it would 
tend to create confusion if there were to 
be two Wellingtons in the field at once. 
It appeared to him that if hon. Members 
for Somersetshire did not like the name 
of ‘‘ Williton,”’ the name of ‘‘ Western” 
alone, which had already been agreed 
to, would be quite sufficient, and would 
be a good designation for this division. 
At any rate, he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill would 
see the difficulty that would necessarily 
be involved in having two divisions 
named ‘‘ Wellington;” and he hoped 
the Committee would not accept the 
Amendment. 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had spoken upon this subject some time 
ago in regard to the county of Salop; 
but he would repeat briefly what he had 
said. He did not apprehend that the 
name of Wellington would be used in 
practice in that House, and that the 
county name alone would be employed. 
His hon. Friend opposite (Mr. R. H. 
Paget) would be known as the Member 
for Somersetshire—a name not alto- 
gether unknown, seeing that he already 
sat for it in that House. There certainly 
would not be any greater risk of con- 
fusion than would be created in having 
a Newcastle-on-Tyne and a Newcastle- 
under-Lyme ; and also in the case of the 
Rosses—one in Herefordshire, one in 
Ireland, and one in Scotland. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, the division 
which had just been taken certainly de- 
stroyed the simplicity of the original 
proposals with regard to this county, 
which proposals he had understood Her 
Majesty’s Government to accept. The 
alternative principle had now found its 
way into the county of Somerset. Up 
to the last division they had simple 
names for each division, and he had 
hoped that. that principle, which had 
been accepted apparently by the right 
hon. Baronet, would have been main- 
tained; but, unfortunately, the Govern- 
ment had gone the other way, and the 
alternative system of naming the con- 
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stituencies had already been got rid ofin 
the naming of the Bridgwater Division. 
That removed in his mind any objection 
here as to the introduction of the 
alternative. He had been prepared, if 
the principle of simplicity had been 
adopted throughout, to have adhered to it 
in this case, and to have left out the name 
of ‘ Williton ” or ‘‘ Wellington;’’ but if 
there should be any alternative name at 
all, it should undoubtedly come in here. 
Wellington had a right to be regarded 
historically as a place of considerable 
importance—of far more importance 
than a mere upstart town of yesterday. 
On the ground of its historical associa- 
tions, they might fairly demand that the 
name of ‘‘ Wellington” should be con- 
nected with this division of Somerset- 
shire. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
the right hon. Baronet had given a very 
good reason why the name of Welling- 
ton should not be retained. He had 
intimated that it was not of the slight- 
est importance what alternative name 
was used in the Bill, because it would 
never be employed in practice, and 
therefore one name was as good as 
another. Another name had already 
been preferred by the Boundary Com- 
missioners; and in regard to the name 
of ‘ Wellington,” the Committee had 
already decided that it should be given 
to a division in anothercounty. There- 
fore this matter came before the Com- 
mittee from a totally different point of 
view. He was sorry for the people of 
Somersetshire ; but he did see how the 
Committee, having once allotted this 
name for a division in Shropshire, 
should now allot it for a division in 
Somersetshire. The name had already 
been taken, and there was no reason 
why the arrangement should be dis- 
turbed. He would like to say one word 
on behalf of the name of “ Williton.” 
He did not see why Williton should be 
put on one side for Wellington. The 
only reason assigned for giving the 
name of Wellington was that, somehow 
or other, it was connected with the name 
of the Duke of Wellington. But the 
Duke of Wellington was not born there, 
and there had been great historical per- 
sonages born in Williton. For instance, 
that great man, Reginald Fitzurse, one 
of the knights who killed Thomas 
A’Becket, was born there. The Duke 
of Wellington required no petty parish 
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in Somersetshire to make his name re- 
membered throughout England; and for 
the sake of historical associations he 
thought ‘ Williton’”’ ought not to be 
ut on one side for the name of ‘‘ Wel- 
ington.”” And, on more than the one 
ground that because the Boundary 
Commissioners had decided that the 
name Wellington should be attached 
to the division of another county, he 
thought the name of Williton ought to 
be retained here. He therefore sup- 
ported the noble Lord the Member 
for North Shropshire (Viscount New- 
port), and hoped he would divide 
against the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 74, line 34, to leave out the word 
‘** Williton,”’ in order to insert the word ‘“* Wel- 
lington,’—(Mr Horace Davey,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ Willi- 
ton’ stand part of the Schedule.”’ 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 11; 
Noes 90: Majority 79.— (Div. List, 
No. 102.) 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE moved 
to omit from this division the parish of 
Hillfarrance, in the Sessional Division 
of Taunton. He explained that under 
an Order of the 31st December, 1883, 
that parish no longer existed. 


Amendment proposed, in page 74, 
line 89, to leave out the word ‘‘ Hill- 
farrance.””—(Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES said, he had now to 
propose the first of his Amendments 
in connection with the county of Staf- 
ford. Perhaps he might explain that 
under his proposal the Leek Division 
would become the Northern or Leek 
Division ; No. 2 the North-Eastern or 
Burton Division; No. 3 the Mid or 
Penkridge Division ; No. 4 the North- 
Western or Pirehill Division; No. 5 the 
Eastern or Lichfield Division ; No. 6 the 
South-Western or Kingswinford Di- 
vision, and No. 7 the South-Eastern or 
Handsworth Division. In every case 
there would be an alternative name. 
Some of the names were not generally 
known; but some of them, such as 
Burton and Lichfield, were known to 
everybody. Perhaps Pirehill, Penk- 
ridge, and Kingswinford had not at- 
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tained equal celebrity. He proposed 
these alternative names in order to see 
whether the Committee would prefer to 
have alternative names, or to adopt the 
points of the compass only. In one or 
two cases, very notably in those of 
Burton and Lichfield, it might be con- 
sidered desirable to retain the names of 
those towns in preference to giving the 
points of the compass only; and, there- 
fore, it would be more symmetrical to 
provide a geographical designation in 
every case. He proposed now, in the 
case of the first division, to call it the 
Northern or Leek Division. 


Amendment proposed, in page 75, 
line 4, after the word ‘‘ The,” to insert 
the words ‘‘ Northern or.” —( Mr. Ratkes.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr.STAVELEY HILL said, he would 
ask the attention of the President of the 
Local Government Board to one slight 
variation he intended to propose in the 
divisions as they were designated in the 
Bill—namely, to leave out ‘‘ Penkridge” 
and insert ‘‘ Stone.” If the right hon. 
Gentleman would also kindly look at a 
map of the county he would see that 
there were seven divisions, to six of 
which might be applied what were called 
compass names, and the other one— 
Lichfield—was the only one which con- 
tained a merged borough. The differ- 
ence he would suggest in the scheme 
proposed by his right hon. Friend was 
that he should call the three divisions 
running down the right-hand side of the 
map by Eastern names, and the three 
divisions running down the left-hand 
side by Western names. Then, by 
striking out the compass name in re- 
ference to the Lichfield Division and 
using the word ‘‘ Lichfield” only, they 
would continue the name of the only 
merged or disfranchised borough. Leek 
would become North-Eastern, Burton 
Eastern, Handsworth South-Eastern, 
Pirehill North - Western, Penkridge 
Western, and Kingswinford South- 
Western. It seemed to him that that 
was a much more simple way of 
naming these seven divisions; and it 
would be seen that he excepted from 
the compass names only one division, 
and that a division which contained a 
merged borough. As a Staffordshire 
man he had ‘eke great interest in the 
names of these divisions ; and if the sys- 
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tem he proposed were adopted there 
would be no advantage in having alter- 
native names at all. If, however, alter- 
native names were to be given he thought 
there would be more advantage in call- 
ing the divisions by the names of the 
old Saxon Hundreds. The compass 
names, however, were, in his opinion, 
preferable; but if they were to give 
alternative names he would suggest the 
substitution of ‘‘Stone” for ‘ Penk- 
ridge.” 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
he would prefer the proposal of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to that of the 
right hon. Gentleman in regard to this 
county, because it was much more 
simple except as regarded the second 
division, to which he would rather see 
the name of ‘‘Burton”’ attached. Burton 
had a large population, and was an im- 
portant urban centre. Indeed, there 
had been a question of making it a sepa- 
rate borough instead of throwing it into 
the county division. 

Sir ARTHUR BASS preferred the 
proposal of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for West Staffordshire (Mr. Staveley 
Hill) to the nomenclature suggested by 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Cotonzt LEVETT said, he thought 
that after what had been said by the 
right hon. Baronet it would be needless 
to ask him to retain the name of Lich- 
field. The whole of the inhabitants of 
that district would be grateful if that 
name could be retained. It had long 
been associated with the history of the 
country. The city was one of great an- 
tiquity, and its position was central. 
It was, therefore, most desirable, both 
on the ground of position and of histo- 
rical and ecclesiastical associations, that 
Lichfield should continue to give its 
name to the division in which it was 
placed. It was not only central, but it 
was the headquarters of the Yeomanry, 
of the Militia, and of the military; 
around it centred all the interests of the 
Church in the diocese, and he was quite 
sure there was a very strong feeling in 
favour of retaining it as a Parliamentary 
name in the division. He sincerely 
hoped that the Committee would accept 
this suggestion. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE pointed 
out that the Amendment they were now 
discussing was the Northern Division. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, his pro- 
position was to use the word “ Eastern” 
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or ‘* Western ”’ in connection with each 
division. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he was quite satis- 
fied with the discussion which had taken 
place, and would withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Stavetey Hi11, 
the following Amendments made : — 
Page 75, line 4, leave out ‘‘ Leek,’’ in- 
sert North-Eastern ;” line 9, after 
‘‘The,” insert ‘‘ Eastern or;” line 14, 
leave out ‘‘ Penkridge,’ insert ‘‘ West- 
ern;” line 20, leave out ‘ Pirehill,” 
insert ‘‘ North-Western.” 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL (for Mr. 
Sampson Luoyp) moved, in page 75, 
line 25, after ‘‘ Lichfield,” insert ‘‘ and 
Tamworth.” 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
as the name of Tamworth had been 
proposed in connection with this division 
he thought it right to mention a circum- 
stance which had occurred in an earlier 
discussion upon the Schedules of the 
Bill. His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Huntingdon (Sir Robert Peel) 
had delivered an admirable speech in 
regard to the association of his father’s 
name with the borough of Tamworth— 
a speech which had much moved the 
feeling of the House. He (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) considered the question very 
carefully, and it was because he did not 
quite see his way in regard to it that he 
wished to allude to the difficulty now. 
He had referred to it on a former occa- 
sion, and he certainly did not see how 
it was to be overcome. His right hon. 
Friend preferred that the name of Tam- 
worth should be given to the Coleshill 
Division in Warwickshire instead of to 
this division of Staffordshire. But there 
was a difficulty in regard to that case. 
Tamworth was on the extreme edge of 
the Warwickshire Division, and was, as 
a matter of fact, in two counties. Coles- 
hill was a very proper place to select 
for the name of the division, and it was 
a place where the elections for the county 
of Warwick were formerly held. He 
believed there was a strong objection in 
the division to the proposal to give the 
name of Tamworth to it. He was quite 
sure that the desire to retain the name 
of Tamworth was very strong, and he 
hoped his right hon. Friend would meet 
him in endeavouring to find some other 
division in connection with which it 
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could be used. He had thought it right 
to mention the matter here before the 
Committee came to discuss the divisions 
of the county of Warwick. 

Srr ROBERT PEEL said, he should 
like to say a word or two on the point 
which had been raised by his right hon. 
Friend, whose kindness and considera- 
tion for everybody all through the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee had been ac- 
knowledged on both sides of the House. 
The Committee had decided to retain 
the name of the place associated with 
the Duke of Wellington, and also that 
of the borough with which Sir John 
Northcote was connected during the 
Long Parliament. But he would now 
refer to the passing of the Reform Bill 
in this country in 1832, and to the dis- 
tinction which Tamworth had acquired 
by the services of his father as a states- 
man and politician ; and he hoped the 
Committee would kindly support him in 
the plea which he now made in favour 
of giving the name of Tamworth to the 
Coleshill Division of Warwickshire. He 
did not wish to say one word against the 
borough of Lichfield ; but, at the same 
time, Tamworth had no desire to play a 
second part to Lichfield in the matter of 
giving a name to a county division, and 
he thought that Tamworth was entitled 
to some distinct recognition. He ob- 
served that this was the only municipal 
borough in Warwickshire that had not 
received separate representation. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman who moved 
the present Amendment had just now 
said that there was a strong feeling in 
Coleshill against the name of Tamworth 
being substituted for it in the first divi- 
sion of the county of Warwick. Coles- 
hill was very little known. His right 
hon. Friend had truly stated that it had 
for some time been the centre of the 
polling district in that locality ; but that 
was only since the Reform Bill of 1832. 
Now, Lichfield was wholly in the county 
of Stafford ; whereas, what was the geo- 
graphical position of the town of Tam- 
worth? One could not attach it to 
Lichfield, because it was almost entirely 
in Warwickshire. Now the population 
of Tamworth in 1881 was over 14,000, 
and he believed that at that moment it 
exceeded 15,000; but 10,000 of the in- 
habitants were in the county of Warwick. 
The population of the borough of Tam- 
worth suppressed by this Bill was greater 
than the population of Coleshill, Derby, 
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and Nuneaton, all of which under this 
Bill were allowed to give denominations 
to districts. The Town Hall of Tam- 
worth was in Warwickshire, the market 
place was in Warwickshire, the railway 
stations and all its public buildings were 
in Warwickshire. He could not sup- 
pose that anyone could bring forward 
the name of Coleshill as a division. 
Why, it had not even a railway station. 
There was a railway station a mile and 
a-half from the town, but there was no 
railway stationin the town, whereas Tam- 
worth was the centre of a large trade 
coming from Lichfield, Derby, and many 
other places. Under these circumstances, 
he trusted the Committee would approve 
the retention of the name of Tamworth, 
which he no longer represented in that 
House. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Spencer Balfour), who now represented 
the borough of Tamworth would, he was 
sure, endorse every word he had said 
with regard to the strong feeling of the 
people of Tamworth, that its name at 
least might continue to be connected 
with the district in which the vast majo- 
rity of the people of that borough lived. 
Having made these few remarks he had 
again to thank the Oommittee for the 
way in which they had received his repre- 
sentations. He was bound to add that 
his right hon. Relative the Speaker had 
authorized him to say that he would 
consider it a favour on the part of the 
Committee if they would allow the name 
of Tamworth to continue on the Par- 
liamentary roll of this great country. 
Mr. DIGBY said, he should not detain 
the Committee for more than a few mo- 
ments after the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet to which they had just listened ; 
but as a resident of Coleshill, and one 
connected with it for a long period, he 
was, perhaps, entitled to say a few words. 
Hon. Members who had spoken had con- 
nected this Amendment with one lower 
down on the Paper, and some things had 
been said with regard to Coleshill which 
he thought would justify him in making 
areply. In supporting the Amendment 
before the Committee to add the name 
of Tamworth to that of Lichfield in dis- 
tinguishing one division of the county of 
Staffordshire, he would like to point out 
a few reasons why he thought the Amend- 
ment proposed was worthy of considera- 
tion. In the first place the old town of 
Tamworth was in Staffordshire ; the por- 
tion of the Parliamentary borough in 
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the county of Warwickshire consisted of 
outlying parishes which were added by 
the Act of 1832. 

Str ROBERT PEEL: When the hon. 
Gentleman says that the old town of 
Tamworth is in Staffordshire, I would 
remind him of what I have already 
stated, that the Town Hall and all the 
principal public buildings are in War- 
wickshire. 

Mr. DIGBY said, he was obliged to 
the right hon. Baronet for his correction; 
but he had information which authorized 
him to say that the whole of the town 
was in Staffordshire. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the right hon. Baronet was more 
accurate in his knowledge of the subject. 
The parishes in Warwickshire belonging 
to the Parliamentary borough of Tam- 
worth had developed considerably since 
1832, and alarge population had sprung 
up within them. He desired to say that 
no one in that House appreciated more 
than he the great debt of gratitude 
which the whole of this country owed to 
the memory of Sir Robert Peel, whose 
country seat he would remind the Com- 
mittee was in Staffordshire. He would 
also point out that the whole of the re- 
mainder of the first Warwickshire Divi- 
sion wished that it should receive its 
name from Coleshill. Coleshill was the 
centre of that division, and it was an old 
town, notwithstanding that the right 
hon. Baronet might not know of its 
existence before 1832; and, further, he 
could tell him that it was a place older 
than Birmingham. There was a time 
when Birmingham was described as near 
Coleshill, instead of the phrase being as 
now ‘Coleshill near Birmingham.” He 
hoped the Committee would adopt the 
suggestion of the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke), and for the 
reasons he had given he had great plea- 
sure in supporting the Amendment 
before the Committee. 

Mr. SPENCER BALFOUR said, that 
the alteration proposed by the Amend- 
ment was desired by no one in the dis- 
trict. The people of Lichfield did not 
want it; they all united in asking that 
the name of Tamworth should be given 
to the Warwickshire Division in which 
the bulk of the population was. So far 
from Tamworth being principally in Staf- 
fordshire, he would point out that Tam- 
worth Castle and the oldest part of the 
town were in Warwickshire, and that the 
whole of the increasing district of Tam- 
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worth was in Warwickshire. That part 
had nearly doubled its population since 
1832. It would be very hard for Tam- 
worth if, simply owing to the accident of 
the Government having based the Bill on 
the population at the last Census, they 
should lose both their Members and all 
connection with the Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings of the country. He implored 
the Committee to accede to the eloquent 
appeal of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel) and to the appeal of the 
people of the district. With regard to 
the remainder of the division, it was 
within his own knowledge that the elec- 
tors objected to its being called ‘‘ Coles- 
hill or Tamworth,” otherwise they had 
no objection to Tamworth; indeed, a 
large representative body had asked 
him as a Tamworth man to press the 
claim of Tamworth. 

Me. P. A. MUNTZ said, he felt bound 
to support the Amendment before the 
Committee, because, although he had 
no connection with Staffordshire, he was 
convinced that the claims of Warwick- 
shire in this matter were very slight in- 
deed, while the claims of Staffordshire 
were very strong. He had the highest 
authority, notwithstanding what the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) 
had stated, to say that the borough of 
Tamworth was in Staffordshire. The 
seat of the right hon. Baronet was in 
Staffordshire. In reply to the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, with 
reference to the feeling existing upon 
this subject in North Warwickshire, he 
was bound to say that he was in favour 
of the Northern Division of Warwick- 
shire being called by the name of Coles- 
hill. He said that Tamworth had not 
the slightest claim to give its name to 
North Warwickshire, and that if it were 
to give a name to any Parliamentary 
division, it should be in Staffordshire. 
He believed he was correct in stating 
that the population of Tamworth was 
15,000, although the right hon. Baronet 
had represented it as being much 
larger. 

Str ROBERT PEEL: I said that at 
the last Census the population was over 
14,000, and that my impression was that 
now it was over 15,000. 

Mr. P. A. MUNTZ said, that, look- 
ing at the fact that Coleshill had been 
the place of nomination for North War- 
wickshire during half-a-century, it had 
every claim to give its name to the divi- 
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sion, and he must say that the bulk of 
the population would be dissatisfied with 
that distinction being given to Tam- 
worth. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he thought it 
was to be regretted that the House had 
been obliged, under the very proper re- 
gulations made for the redistribution of 
seats, to throw the borough of Tamworth 
into the county. On that ground alone, 
he thought that Tamworth had very 
great claims on the Committee. But he 
acknowledged a very much higher senti- 
ment in regard to Tamworth. His right 
hon. Friend (Sir Robert Peel), on this 
and on a former occasion, had appealed 
to the House in terms which must have 
excited the sympathy of all; but when 
he remembered that the late Sir Robert 
Peel had been one of the most illustrious 
Members who ever represented a con- 
stituency in that House, he was con- 
vinced that an appeal from the members 
of his family would be eagerly responded 
to. As Englishmen, everyone in that 
House had reasons to feel gratitude for 
the great and distinguished labours of 
Sir Robert Peel in the interest of their 
country. But he took it that there was 
a general concurrence of opinion in the 
Committee that the name of Tamworth 
should not be blotted out, but give its 
name to one of the county districts. 
Then came the question as between 
Staffordshire and Warwickshire. Now, 
as he understood the Amendment before 
the Committee, it was proposed to have 
the alternative name of Lichfield for the 
lst division of Staffordshire. He must 
say that, in his opinion, Lichfield, as a 
Cathedral city, and one which had also 
been deprived of its representation under 
this Bill, had a perfect right to give its 
name to that division, and he should be 
sorry that Tamworth should form with 
it a sort of ‘‘ double-barrelled” arrange- 
ment. Coleshill, his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Muntz) seemed to think, was a place of 
world-wide reputation He had the 
impression that it was in some way or 
other distinguished for the manufacture 
of nails, and the right hon. Baronet 
in charge of the Bill informed him Coles- 
hill had a magnificent church; but he 
did not hesitate to say that Coleshill, as 
a name, whatever might be the antiquity 
of the town, was scarcely known, and 
had never been regarded as of any im- 
portance whatever outside the narrow 
boundary represented by the hon. Gen- 
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tleman who had just sat down. He un- 
derstood the hon. Gentleman to speak 
in favour of Coleshill giving a name to 
part of the county; but he hoped the 
Committee would not hesitate in the 
course they should, in his opinion, take 
in this matter. When they reached the 
part of the Schedule which dealt with 
the divisions of the county of Warwick, 
he should vote in favour of the adoption 
of the very distinguished name of Tam- 
worth in place of the undistinguished 
name of Coleshill. 

Viscount NEWPORT said, the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had 
begun his remarks with regard to Coles- 
hill by a statement which showed that 
his local knowledge in this matter was 
not large. He (Viscount Newport), 
being connected with the counties of 
Stafford and Warwick, wished to say, 
on behalf of his brother electors, that 
there was a considerable feeling in 
favour of Coleshill being retained as 
the name of one of the divisions of the 
county of Warwick. No one had more 
respect than he for the memory of the 
great statesman who had been connected 
with the borough of Tamworth ; but, at 
the same time, he would point out that 
the borough of Tamworth was but partly 
in the county of Warwick—at any rate, 
the seat of his right hon. Friend (Sir 
Robert Peel) was in the county of Staf- 
ford, and he believed it would meet the 
wishes of the electors in both divisions 
that the name of Coleshill should be re- 
tained. With regard to one remark of 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) 
that there was no railway station in the 
town of Coleshill, he begged to say that 
the railway ran at the bottom of the hill 
on which the town was placed, and that 
it was practically in the town. He hoped 
the Committee would not allow the name 
pt Coleshill to be struck out of the Sche- 


e. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the larger portion of the population of 
Tamworth was in Warwickshire, 8,500 
being in that county, and 5,500 in Staf- 
fordshire. In view of that, he did not 
think the hon. and learned Member 
could press his Amendment very 
strongly, and as no one urged it very 
strongly upon its own merits, he sug- 
gested that it should be withdrawn. He 
was bound to say that in his opinion the 
Committee were against the adoption of 


the name of Coleshill, and when they | 
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came to the portion of the Schedule 
which dealt with the county of Warwick, 
he thought the Government must yield 
to the general feeling expressed in favour 
of Tamworth. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL, in asking 
leave to withdraw his Amendment, said, 
he would say no more than that the 
Staffordshire people would be sorry 
to consider Tamworth as lost to the 
county. 

Mr. HICKS said, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had given the population of Tam- 
worth as a Parliamentary borough; but 
it might not be within the knowledge of 
the Committee that the borough was 
composed of many different parishes— 
it was not the town of Tamworth alone. 
He thought, before the Amendment was 
withdrawn, they ought to know what 
was the population of Tamworth itself, 
and not merely that of the Parliamen- 
tary borough. 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was unable to give the information asked 
for by the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down, not having the figures in his 
possession. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm ARTHUR BASS said, he was 
sorry to have to move an Amendment to 
the Commissioners’ scheme for Stafford- 
shire, which had met with general ac- 
ceptance as a whole, though considerable 
dissatisfaction was felt with the portion 
which his Amendment referred to. His 
object simply was to remedy as far as 
possible inequality of numbers, and to 
avoid the severance of populations of 
like pursuits and interests. The divi- 
sion of Handsworth, as at present con- 
stituted, contained 60,140 inhabitants; 
that of Lichfield 49,942; a difference of 
over 10,000, and this in spite of the 
fact that Lichfield contained no Parlia- 
mentary borough within its limits, 
whilst the freeholders of the large and 
important boroughs of Walsall, Wed- 
nesbury, West Bromwich, and Harborne 
—now included in Birmingham—3,140 
in number, would vote in the Handsworth 
Division. The result would be that, 
estimating roughly one voter to six of 
the population, there would be 13,163 
voters in Handsworth to only 8,324 in 
Lichfield, or less than two-thirds. Now, 
the Instructions to the Boundary Com- 
missioners were ‘approximately to 
equalize populations,” and— 
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«““If the county voters having qualifications 
in a Parliamentary borough are numerous, 
some regard may properly be had to their 
number in determining the population to be 
embraced in the division.”’ 

Now so far was that from being the 
case, that the Commissioners had given 
Handsworth, which had 3,140 borough 
freeholders, an excess population of 
10,000 over Lichfield, which had no 
borough freeholders. The Commis- 
sioners were further instructed to keep 
together populations of like pursuits and 
interests. Now, Handsworth was an 
urban and manufacturing constituency 
with a few agricultural parishes at its 
northern end adjoining the Lichfield 
Division. Lichfield was mainly mining 
and agricultural. The Commissioners 
had included in it the important and 
populous mining districts of Cannock 
Chase, Wyrley, and Brownhills; but they 
had excluded from it the parishes of 
Pelsall and Walsall Wood, adjoining 
Brownhills, with which they were en- 
tirely identical and formed practically 
one community. And they had gone 
farther, for they had actually divided 
the Local Board district of Brownhills, 
and had taken the parish of Walsall 
Wood from it and added it to the 
Handsworth Division, with which it and 
its neighbouring parish of Pelsall had 
absolutely no community of interest 
whatever, and from which they were 
separated by the intervening agricultural 
parishes of Aldridge and Great Barr. 
So that they would have one portion of 
the Local Board district in the Hands- 
worth, the other in the Lichfield Divi- 
sion, and they would have one side of a 
street voting in one and the other side 
in the other division. Now, he could 
have understood a scheme by which 
Lichfield was retained as a purely 
agricultural division, and the adjoin- 
ing mining districts entirely excluded 
from it ; but he could not understand on 
what principle large mining populations 
had been added to it, and one district 
only—that which he was now endeavour- 
ing to re-unite to its natural associates— 
divided in the most inconvenient manner 
possible. His proposal, therefore, was to 
take from Handsworth the parishes of 
Pelsall and Walsall Wood, with a total 
population of 6,170, and add them to 
Lichfield. The population of Hands- 
worth would then become 53,970, that 
of Lichfield 56,112, whilst Handsworth, 
with its 3,140 borough freeholders,would 
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still have a great excess of voting power. 
He really thought that if this proposal 
were considered apart from its political 
aspect, its justice and expediency must 
be acknowledged by all those acquainted 
with the district. He challenged his 
hon. and gallant Friend opposite(Colonel 
Levett) to traverse any of the asser- 
tions he had made. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman could not deny that 
by this proposal the populations and 
voting power of the two divisions would 
be much more nearly equalized; he 
could not deny that Pelsall and Walsall 
Wood were entirely identical in interests 
and in the character and pursuits of 
their populations with the adjoining 
district of Brownhills, to which he (Sir 
Arthur Bass) wished to re-unite them. 
He really could not conceive of any valid 
argument which could be urged against 
the Amendment; but he thought he 
knew what his hon. and gallant Friend 
would say—he would tell the Com- 
mittee that Lichfield was mainly an 
agricultural division; that there were 
too many colliers in it already to please 
him; that colliers generally voted 
Liberal, and therefure he would do his 
best to keap out any additions. He 
trusted, however, his right hon. Friend 
in charge of the Bill would not listen to 
any such argument as that, and that he 
would give a friendly reception to his 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 75, line 31, after the words “ Norton 
Canes,’’ to insert the words,— 

‘* And in the Sessional Division of Rushall, 
of— 

Pelsall, and so much of Walsall Foreign as is 
contained within the urban sanitary district of 
Brownhills.’’—(Sir Arthur Bass.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those word 
be there inserted.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
was not very easy for one not familiar 
with the local reasons stated by the hon. 
Baronet who had just spoken to form 
any very clear notion with regard to this 
case. But he admitted to his hon. 
Friend that, in the absence of infor- 
mation to the contrary of what he had 
stated, he should form the same opinion 
with regard to it ashimself. Primd facie 
his hon. Friend had a good case; but 
he did not feel himself a free agent in 
this matter. He was willing to assume 
that the Boundary Commissioners were 
more likely than he to be right. He 
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was, therefore, compelled to resist the 
Amendment, as he had already resisted 
Amendments coming from the other side 
for which, at all events, a strong case 
had been made out. 

Mr. HASTINGS said, there was not 
an inhabitant of the district concerned 
who did not desire that this change 
should be made in the Bill. They all 
viewed the severance from the district 
with which their interests were con- 
nected with the greatest dissatisfaction. 
He hoped the Committee would meet 
the justice of this case. 

Sir CHARLES FORSTER said, that 
his hon. Friend asked no more than that 
the parishes of Pelsall and Walsall 
should be transferred to the division of 
Lichfield, with which, on geographical 
and other grounds, it properly belonged. 
He could confirm the statement that the 
inhabitants looked with strong dissatis- 
faction on their severance from their 
own district and their transfer to another 
with which they had no local connection. 
Tf his hon. Friend went to a division, he 
should support him. 

Cotonet LEVETT said, his hon. 
Friend the senior Member for Stafford- 
shire (Sir Arthur Bass) had made out 
an excellent case, as was to have been 
expected from him, in favour of his 
Amendment. His hon. Friend had chal- 
lenged him (Colonel Levett) to state 
reasons against that Amendment; and, 
although he did not know that he could 
state his case as well as his hon. Friend 
had done, he should do his best. The 
Amendment of the junior Member for 
East Staffordshire (Mr. Wiggin) had 
been refused, on the ground that it 
would open the door to a great many 
Amendments of the same description, 
and which would have the effect, if 
agreed to, of upsetting the whole of the 
boundaries. That, he thought, was a 
strong reason why this Amendment 
should not have been brought forward, 
because, if they were once to set about 
disturbing the boundaries, he believed 
that this Bill would never get through 
the House. His hon. Friend wished to 
transplant that district to another divi- 
sion. Now, the Instructions to the Com- 
missioners were extremely clear. Where 
there were large populous localities of a 
particular character they were, if pos- 
sible, to be included in the same divi- 
sion. Now, Lichfield was essentially an 
agricultural division; but his hon. Friend 
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proposed to take out of Rushall the two 
most populous places in it and transfer 
them to that division. He (Colonel 
Levett) maintained that that would be 
in direct opposition to the Instructions 
given to the Commissioners, and he held, 
at the same time, that his hon. Friend 
had not shown sufficient grounds for it. 
There was no objection to the boun- 
daries as shown in the map; they were 
extremely clear, and had been accepted 
by the county as a whole; in short, the 
scheme of the Commissioners had been 
universally adopted. The Commissioners 
themselves had remarked that, although 
they expected to find a great deal of 
difficulty in dealing with the county, 
they were delighted at the unanimous 
opinion which existed in favour of their 
Report, and that there was no reason 
to expect there would be any further 
trouble about it. This Motion was put 
forward at the time by three or four 
gentlemen, every one of whom was a 
Liberal agent; there was no general 
support for the Motion, which came 
from one Party only ; and he maintained 
that it was not in accordance with the 
Instructions to the Commissioners, or 
the general intentions of the Bill, that 
the proposal of his hon. Friend should 
be carried out. The political effect of 
throwing these two places into the Lich- 
field Division would be to stifle the voice 
of the agricultural labourers, whom it 
was the object of the Franchise Bill to 
have represented in that House. His 
hon. Friend and himself both knew the 
county ; they knew where the votes came 
from, and they knew where the con- 
clusion would be. He maintained that 
this was not the proper basis on which 
to deal with this question. There was 
not one in 10 of the whole population of 
Rushall who had any pretension to an 
interest in agriculture. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he submitted that the pro- 
posed Amendment would have the effect 
of interfering with the principle of the 
Bill. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 30; 
Noes 88: Majority 58.— (Div. List, 
No. 103.) 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. RAIKES said, they now came 


to deal with the county of Suffolk, and 
after ‘‘The,” in line 9, page 76, he 
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proposed to insert ‘‘ Northern or,” so 
that No. 1 Division would read “ The 
Northern or Lowestoft Division.” As 
the Committee were aware, the county 
of Suffolk consisted of five divisions, 
and four of them formed an oblong 
square. The fifth—the one they were 
now considering—was situated in the 
North of the county. Lowestoft was a 
well-known place, and he would not be 
found proposing to abolish the name of 
Lowestoft as that of the division. The 
names of the other divisions were the 
Eye Division—Eye was a district not 
altogether unknown; the Stowmarket 
Division; the Sudbury Division—Sud- 
bury had a Parliamentary history ; and 
the Woodbridge Division, Woodbridge 
being a place which was pretty well 
known in Suffolk, though, perhaps, not 
so well known out of the county. The 
preference, therefore, would be for ob- 
taining the alternative nomenclature in 
the case of the divisions of Suffolk. He 
did not care whether they struck out the 
local names or not. 


Amendment proposed, in page 76, 
line 9, after ‘‘ The,”’ insert ‘‘ Northern 
or.” —! Mr. Raikes.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE thought 
they had better adopt the alternative 
names in the case of Suffolk. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
pointed out that, although Lowestoft 
was a well-known place, it had never 
had a Parliamentary Representative. 
He thought it would be well to adopt 
the points of the compass absolutely, 
unless the local names were very well 
known. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would not go so far as that; but he 
would consider the matter before Re- 
port. This was rather a peculiar case ; 
Lowestoft was the centre of the divi- 
sion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES said, his next Amend- 
ment was to call the Eye Division the 
North-Eastern or Eye Division ; but he 
believed there was a desire in some 
parts of the House to preserve the name 
of the borough of Eye. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE thought 
they had better have the alternative 
name in this case. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 76, 
line 20, after ‘‘The,” insert ‘‘ North- 
Eastern or.” —( Mr. Raikes.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’”’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES thought that, as the 
alternative plan had been adopted so 
far, they had better carry it out through 
the county. If, however, the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) pre- 
ferred to strike out ‘‘Stowmarket,” he 
(Mr. Raikes) would move the Amend- 
ment in that form. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
was argued by some hon. Gentlemen 
that the Committee should incline more 
to the names of merged boroughs than 
to other names. Personally, he did not 
attach so much importance to that prin- 
ciple as some Members did. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he would, there- 
fore, move to leave out ‘‘ Stowmarket,” 
and insert ‘‘ North Western.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 76, line 
26, to leave out the word ‘‘ Stowmarket,’’ 
and insert the words ‘‘ North Western,” 
instead thereof.—( Mr. Raikes.) 


Question, ‘“‘ That the word ‘ Stow- 
market’ stand part of the Schedule,” 
put, and negatived. 

Question, ‘‘That the words ‘North 
Western’ be there inserted,” put, and 
agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rarxss, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
76, line 35, after ‘‘ The,”’ leave out 
‘* Sudbury,” and insert ‘‘ South West- 
ern,” instead thereof; and in page 77, 
line 1, after ‘‘ The,” leave out ‘‘ Wood- 
bridge,” and insert ‘‘ South Eastern,” 
instead thereof. 


Mr. RAIKES said, they now came 
to the county of Surrey. The county 
was divided into six divisions, four of 
which formed an oblong square, and the 
remaining two were situated in the 
North-Eastern corner, closely adjoining 
London. One of the divisions, the 
Kingston Division, was almost, it might 
be said, entirely urban in its character. 
He did not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Charles W. Dilke) would, 
therefore, object to the adoption of a 
point-of-the-compass name in respect of 
that division. The other five divisions 
grouped very naturally. The one they 
began with was the Chertsey Division, 
and he proposed to give it the alterna- 
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tive name of ‘“ North-Western.” All 
the names of places given to the Surrey 
divisions were well known, and proba- 
bly there would be a preference for 
retaining the alternative name. He 
begged to move the Amendment which 
stood in his name. 

Amendment proposed, in page 77, line 
9, after ‘‘ The,” insert ‘‘ North Western 
or.” —( Mr. Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
Chertsey was well known in the county, 
and perhaps it would be well to retain 
the alternative name. He had, how- 
ever, a doubt as to the desirability of 
retaining the name of Kingston as that 
of one of the divisions. There were 
two rival places—Kingston and Rich- 
mond—in the division, and it was a 
question whether Kingston should, in 
consequence, be retained. He had no 
personal feeling one way or the other. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 

Mr. RAIKES said, his next Amend- 
ment had reference to the Guildford Di- 
vision. Guildford was a merged bo- 
rough, and it was one of the two capitals 
of Surrey. He therefore supposed the 
division had better be given an alterna- 
tive name. 

Amendment proposed, in page 77, line 
14, after ‘‘ The,” insert ‘‘South Western 
or.” —(Mr. Ratkes.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’’ put, and agreed to. 

Mr. RATKES proposed, as an Amend- 
ment, to insert, after ‘‘ The,” in line 21, 
‘South Eastern or,’’ so that the Reigate 
Division should be called ‘‘the South 
Eastern or Reigate Division.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 77, line 
21, after ‘‘ The,” insert ‘‘ South Eastern 
or.” —( Mr. Raikes.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 

Mr. RAIKES proposed an Amend- 
ment, to give the Epsom Division the 
alternative name of ‘‘ Mid.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 77, line 
29, after ‘‘The,” insert ‘‘ Mid or.”— 
(Ur. Raikes.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’ put, and agreed to. 
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Mr. RAIKES said, the next Amend- 
ment on the Paper related to the King- 
ston Division. The Amendment he had 
put on the Paper was to call the division 
the Northern or Kingston Division. Al- 
though be had a preference for the 
points of the compass, he did not think 
that ‘‘Northern” was distinctly and 
clearly the best name that he should 
like to propose. As, however, he pre- 
ferred the alternative form, he begged 
to move the insertion, after ‘‘ The,” of 
the words ‘‘ Northern or.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 77, line 
84, after ‘‘ The,” insert ‘‘ Northern or.’’ 
—(Mr. Ratkes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. WARTON said, he hoped that 
the Amendment would not be accepted. 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) had said he had a doubt as to 
the name to give to this division. Per- 
haps the Committee would permit him 
(Mr. Warton) to give a very important 
reason why they ought not to make any 
alteration at all. Kingston was a place 
of great antiquity. There was a stone 
there which, he believed, was the oldest 
and best preserved stone in the King- 
dom. Coming from Saxon times, King- 
ston or Kingstone was really a very 
beautiful monument of antiquity. One 
of the divisions of the county had been 
ealled Guildford. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: In that 
case an alternative name has been 
adopted. 

Mr. WARTON: Now, for many 
years past the Assizes in Surrey had 
been held at Kingston, Guildford, and 
Croydon. The Spring Assizes were al- 
ways held at Kingston; whereas the 
other Assizes were held alternately at 
Guildford and Croydon. Precedence 
was always given to Kingston over 
Guildford and Croydon included. The 
right hon. Baronet had spoken of the 
rival place, Richmond. No doubt, there 
was some hesitation as to which place 
should give its name to the division; 
but, surely, the real Richmond was the 
Richmond in Yorkshire. The Richmond 
in Surrey was, no doubt, a very pretty 
suburban place; but it had nothing of 
the antiquity or rank of Kingston. He 
hoped his right hon. Friend (Mr.Raikes), 
notwithstanding his love of alternative 
names, would be good enough not to 
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press this Amendment, but let King- 
ston, a distinctly celebrated and ancient 
place, stand by itself. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not wish it to be understood that he 
suggested that the division should be 
named after Richmond. He had only 
meant to convey that there was a doubt 
as to whether the division should be 
called Kingston or Richmond. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was per- 
suaded that, on reflection, the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) would 
see that Richmond had no claim to give 
its name to the division. As far as the 
question of the points of the compass 
was concerned, even the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who brought forward this Amend- 
ment was not very clearly in favour of 
the name ‘‘Northern.” ‘‘ Northern” 
was not avery good name to give the 
division, and therefore he hoped the 
Amendment would not be persevered in. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 


Mr. RAIKES proposed an Amend- 
ment to give the alternative name of 
North-Eastern to the Wimbledon Divi- 
sion. 


Amendment proposed, in page 78, line 
1, after ‘‘The,” insert ‘‘ North East- 
ern.” —( Mr. Raikes.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON aaid, he wished to 
call the attention of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) to the se- 
cond line on page 78, because he pro- 
posed to move the omission from that 
line of the words ‘a District of the 
Metropolis,” and to substitute the words 
‘‘a Metropolitan borough.’ It seemed 
to him that the phrase “ a district of the 
Metropolis ” was not sufficiently expres- 
sive. They knew that there was a Me- 
tropolis, and that it was to have a large 
number of Members; but when they 
had done with the scaffolding of the 
Bill and contemplated the crowned edi- 
fice, they would have the words left “a 
District of the Metropolis.”” He did not 
know whether, as a matter of fact, the 
right hon. Baronet knew that one or 
more Parliamentary boroughs would be 
affected by these words. He thought 
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that when they came to the Report, it 
would be well to have the exact truth 
There were some boroughs 


stated. 
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created by the Bill which might be de- 
scribed as Metropolitan boroughs or 
boroughs in some way connected with 
the Metropolis, but which were not dis- 
tricts of the Metropolis. He begged to 
move the omission of the words ‘‘a 
District of the Metropolis.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 78, 
lines 2 and 8, to leave out the words ‘‘a 
District of the Metropolis.” —( Ur. War- 
ton. ) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that on Report he would consider whe- 
ther it would be best to say ‘‘in the 
Metropolis,” or “‘ a district of the Metro- 
polis.” 

Mr. WARTON said, that after the 
promise of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke), he would ask leave 
to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RAIKES said, they now came 
to the county of Sussex, and the first of 
the divisions in that county was that 
which it was proposed to call the Hor- 
sham Division. The re-arrangement 
of Sussex was rather remarkable. Sussex 
had some very well-established and re- 
cognized boundaries, statutory and 
otherwise; but the new arrangements 
had completely changed the face of the 
county. Horsham was a merged bo- 
rough, and Bramber had been cut in 
two ; indeed, Bramber might have given 
its name to either of two divisions. He 
thought, however, that as the larger 
or more important borough had had to 
disappear by being bisected, it would 
be hardly fair for it to undergo the ad- 
ditional humiliation of being superseded 
in favour of the smaller borough, which 
was wholly contained in the limits of 
the new division. He did not propose 
to suppress the name of Horsham alto- 
gether, but to call the division ‘‘ The 
North-Western or Horsham Division.” 
The county fell very naturally into 
North-Western, South-Western, North- 
ern, Mid, Southern, and Eastern. 


Amendment proposed, in page 78, 
line 18, after “The,” insert ‘“ North 
Western or.””—(Mr. Raikes.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


[ Fourteenth Night. | 
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Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Charles W. Dilke) would 
admit that Sussex was a very difficult 
county to divide, and that he would 
also admit that the statements which he 
made in regard to the population in the 
Instructions he gave to the Commis- 
sioners made the work of division even 
more difficult than it otherwise would 
have been. He (Sir Walter B. Bartte- 
lot) was bound to say that the Commis- 
sioners endeavoured to do their work as 
fairly as possible; but he thought the 
county of Sussex might have been 
divided better. A large number of re- 
commendations were made; but he did 
not know whether they reached the 
right hon. Gentleman or not—at any 
rate, they reached the Commissioners. 
The people of the county would have 
liked, as far as possible, to adhere to 
the old divisions or Rapes of the county. 
The Rape of Bramber had been a Par- 
liamentary borough for some consider- 
able time ; and he thought it might very 
easily have been adjusted so that prac- 
tically for the Rapes of Chichester, 
Arundel, and Bramber, with some slight 
addition from the Rape of Lewes, par- 
ticularly as two parishes were recently 
in the Rape of Bramber and partly 
in the Rape of Lewes, three Mem- 
bers might have been given to West 
Sussex. The Commissioners had dealt 
with the county partly by Petty Ses- 
sional divisions, and partly by Union 
divisions. It would be found that, in 
order to make up an extra 2,000 or 
3,000, they had taken a large portion 
of the Thakeham Union, and put it to 
the Petty Sessional divisions of Chiches- 
ter and Arundel, and the result was 
that the boundary was not as convenient 
or as well-arranged as it otherwise 
might have been. When they came to 
consider the case of the merged borough 
of Lewes, they found that it was now 
placed, as it were, almost in West 
Sussex. For all purposes—for election 
as well as for other purposes—Sussex 
had hitherto been divided into two 
counties. That had all been put on one 
side, for they now found that the old 
Rape of Bramber had been divided, 
and that a portion of the Petty Ses- 
sional division of Lewes, including the 
borough of Lewes and the Petty Ses- 
sional division of Hove, outside the 
borough of Brighton, had been thrown, 
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with the remainder of the Petty Ses- 
sional division of Steyning and the 
Petty Sessional division of Worthing, 
into the Mid or Lewes Division of Sussex. 
There was no connection between 
Worthing and Lewes ; indeed, it would 
have been a great convenience to the 
county of Sussex had they been able to 
retain more or less their old Rapes, for 
all their communications were from 
North to South, instead of being from 
East to West. Sussex laboured under 
great disadvantages when the Commis- 
sioners attended to hold the inquiries. 
It was one of the earliest counties 
taken, and being a very large county— 
it was as much as 90 miles long—there 
was no opportunity of consulting the 
different districts as to their wishes in 
the matter of division, or of forming a 
Committee to frame a scheme acceptable 
to the whole county. They were bound 
to attend at Lewes upon the 2nd of 
January, and discuss the scheme of the 
Commissioners. The moment the scheme 
was put forward in discussion, it wasfound 
that every small place had its own view 
on the question. After listening to all 
the statements made, it was thought it 
would be better, upon the whole, to ad- 
here to the scheme of the Commissioners. 
As the right hon. Gentleman very well 
knew, the loss of several of its Members 
was very severely felt by Sussex. Sussex 
had a population of 500,000, and 
therefore they had been rather hardly 
dealt with, because they had lost no less 
than eight borough Members. It was 
true they had gained two extra Mem- 
bers for the county, but that did not 
compensate for their losses. He could 
only hope that the new arrangements 
would work well; but when they had 
done away with the old divisions of the 
counties, he hardly thought matters 
would work as smoothly as was expected. 
He should have no objection to the pro- 
posals of his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Raikes). The names which had been 
given to divisions were names which, in 
many cases, commended themselves to 
the localities ; but the proposal to give 
alternative names to the divisions was 
one which would also commend itself to 
a large number of persons who were 
extremely anxious that the old county 
names should not be done away with. 
Mr. GREGORY said, he could con- 
firm all that had fallen from the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Sir Walter B. 
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Barttelot) as to the difficulty the Com- 
missioners experienced in coming to a 
proper conclusion, and as to the great 
pains they took to come to the conclu- 
sions they did. Whether the conclusions 
of the Commissioners were satisfactory 
to the county at large, he was not pre- 
pared tosay. It was hoped by some that 
the Commissioners would have found it 
desirable to adhere to the old Rapes—to 
the old historical divisions of the county; 
but he believed that that was found to 
be absolutely impossible, if there was 
to be anything like proportionate re- 
presentation in the county. On the 
whole, he had no reason to complain of 
the distribution that had been made. 
He trusted that if the points of the 
compass were adopted as the names of 
the different divisions, the names of 
towns would also be retained. He was 
fully persuaded that the adoption of any 
proposal to do away with the names of 
the divisions, as proposed by the Com- 
missioners, would give rise to very con- 
siderable dissatisfaction in the county. 
He trusted, therefore, that if the points 
of the compass were adopted, they would 
also be adopted in the sense of alter- 
native names. 

Mr. T.C. THOMPSON said, he did 
not know that he could offer any strong 
objection to the course which had been 
taken by the Committee, because it had 
been taken with regard to the counties 
generally. But he certainly thought 
there was a strong feeling in Sussex that 
the old names should have been kept up. 
It was an Instruction to the Commis- 
sioners that they should preserve the 
names of the places which had formerly 
returned Members to Parliament. In old 
times East Grinstead sent Members to 
Parliament, and it gave great satisfaction 
to the people of the district to think 
their privileges were to be restored. He 
thought the same kind of feeling existed 
in the different districts of Sussex. It 
was well they should not get into too 
regular a groove. He did not think they 
exactly wanted to devide England into 
electoral districts, and he was surprised 
that there was a desire in that direction 
onthe other side of the House. It was just 
possible that when some new democratic 
wave passed over the country, some great 
man might rise up and propose to do 
away with the divisions North and South, 
East and West, and that all the Mem- 
bers for the county should thenceforth be 
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chosen by the county at large. He 
thought they should contend against 
that, and the best way of doing so was 
to stamp on each district an individuality 
which would grow stronger with time. 


Question put, and agreed to; words in- 
serted accordingly. 


On the Motion of Mr. Ratxgs, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
78, line 17, after ‘‘ The,” insert ‘‘ South 
Western or.” 


On the Motion of Sir Cuartes W. 
Duxz, the following Amendments 
made :—In page 78, line 20, leave out 
‘* Finden,” and insert ‘‘ Findon;” and 
in line 21, leave out ‘‘ Thakenham,” and 
insert ‘‘ Thakeham.”’ 


On the Motion of Mr. Rarxgs, the 
following Amendments made:—In page 
78, line 23, after ‘‘ The,” insert ‘‘ North- 
ern or;’’ in line 30, after ‘‘ The,” insert 
‘‘Mid or;” in page 79, line 1, after 
“The,” insert ‘‘ Southern or;’’ and in 
line 10, after ‘“‘The,” insert ‘‘ Eastern 
or.” 


Mr. RAIKES said, the next county 
in order was that of Warwick. Now, 
Warwickshire naturally fell into four 
divisions, North-Western, North-East- 
ern, South-Western, and South-Eastern, 
and that was the form in which he had 
placed Amendments on the Paper. But 
he was bound to say there was a feeling 
in the county in favour of styling one of 
the divisions ‘the Northern Division” 
—that was, he thought, the one which 
he had described as North-Western. 
He therefore begged to move to insert, 
after ‘‘ The,” in line 20, ‘* Northern or.” 
If his Amendment were adopted, No. 1 
Division would be called ‘‘ the Northern 
or Coleshill Division.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 79, line 
20, after ‘‘ The,” insert ‘‘ Northern or.’ 
—(Mr. Raikes.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. SPENCER BALFOUR said, he 
had now to move an Amendment which 
had already been discussed at much 
length—namely, to insert ‘‘ Tamworth ”’ 
instead of ‘‘ Coleshill.” In answer to a 
question put by the hon. Member for 
Cambridgeshire (Mr. Hicks), as to the 
actual composition of the municipal bo- 
rough of Tamworth, he (Mr. Balfour) 
might say that 2,302 inhabitants of the 
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municipal borough of Tamworth resided 
in North Warwickshire, and 3.208 in 
Staffordshire. But to the North War- 
wickshire Division must be added the 
inhabitants of Tamworth Castle, which 
was really the oldest portion of Tam- 
worth, and the district in which the two 
railway stations were situated, and these 
inhabitants numbered as many as 3,113. 
As a further illustration of the incon- 
venience of the district of Coleshill, he 
might say that the clerk to the magis- 
trates at Coleshill lived at Tamworth, 
and in order to perform his duties he 
had to drive 14 miles there and 14 miles 
back every day. He begged to propose 
the Amendment which stood in his 
name. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 79, line 20, to leave out the word 
** Coleshill,’’ in order to insert the word “Tam- 
worth,’’—( Mr. Spencer Balfour,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘Coleshill’ stand part of the Sche- 
dule.”’ 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
thought they would only waste time if, 
on this question, they were to go intu 
very much detail. It would be a great 
mistake for the friends of Tamworth to 
attempt to deny that the local feeling 
was in favour of Coleshill; he thought 
there could be no doubt on that point. 
Then, with regard to the importance of 
Coleshill, it was well known as a place 
where the open elections were held. In- 
deed, it was an old-fashioned county 
town of a certain amount of importance. 
Then, there was the argument that the 
part of Tamworth which was in the 
county of Warwick was not so thoroughly 
urban as the part that was not in that 
county. All these arguments, he thought, 
had certain weight against the Motion 
which was now made. If he had to 
settle the question apart from the 
question of sentiment, he should cer- 
tainly say that Coleshill was the right 
name to give to the division; but he 
felt strongly the effect produced in the 
Committee by the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel). He felt 
so strongly the great desire of many 
Gentlemen not connected with the 
locality to give the name of Tamworth 
to the division, that he was not prepared 
to use the influence of the Government 
to defeat that desire. 


Mr. Spencer Balfour 
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Mr. P. A. MUNTZ said, that not- 
withstanding the remarks of the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke), he 
must say that the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the population of North War- 
wickshire was so strongly against an 
alteration of the name of the division 
from Coleshill to Tamworth, that he 
should feel he was not doing the people 
justice if he did not express their opi- 
nion in the House. It appeared to him 
that it would be a great hardship to 
Coleshill if the name were changed in 
consequence of a few outlying parishes 
of Tamworth being in Warwickshire. 
There was another point of importance, 
and that was that the decision of the 
Commissioners was in favour of Coles- 
hill. He should certainly carry the mat- 
ter to a division, and he hoped the Mem- 
bers of the Committee, whatever feeling 
of respect they might have for the 
memory of the distinguished ancestor 
of the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert 
Peel), would, in justice to the popula- 
tion of North Warwickshire, support 
him. As to the population of the two 
places, he found that the inhabitants of 
Coleshill—a place which had been de- 
scribed as exceedingly small—numbered 
2,356, against a population in the War- 
wickshire part of Tamworth of 2,302. 
That fact formed a most important con- 
sideration. The Committee would un- 
questionably do a great injustice to Coles- 
hill if they agreed to change the name of 
the division to Tamworth. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE depre- 
cated the matter being discussed again 
on its merits. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
the only reason which justified the time 
they had spent upon this matter was 
that there was great local interest felt 
upon the nomenclature of this division. 
After what had fallen from hon. and 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, it seemed 
to him that what the Committee were 
now asked to do was to allow their own 
sentiment to override local feeling. He 
could not help thinking that that was 
just what they ought not todo. It was 
not denied that that part of Tamworth 
which was in Warwickshire was the 
smallest part of the borough. However 
much they desired to perpetuate the 
memory of the late right hon. Ba- 
ronet Sir Robert Peel, by giving the 
name of Tamworth to one of the new 
divisions, they ought not to give the 
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name to a district to which it did not 
belong. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
fully appreciated the desire expressed by 
the sons of the late Sir Robert Peel 
that the name of Tamworth should be 
given to this division ; but he had found 
a practical reason for supporting the 
Amendment—a reason which had not 
been mentioned by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir Charles W. Dilke) or by 
any other Member. Twenty-four thou- 
sand acres of the Union of Tamworth 
were in the county of Warwickshire, 
and Tamworth was the centre of a Poor 
Law Union. Coleshill was not a Poor 
Law Union, but simply a parish in such 
a Union. Now, his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, who had the matter of local 
government so much at heart, was dis- 
posed, when he obtained the oppor- 
tunity, to bring before the House a 
measure dealing with Unions which 
were partly in one county and partly in 
another; and having regard to the fact 
that by far the larger part of the Union 
of Tamworth—an infinitely greater acre- 
age than Coleshill—was in Warwick- 
shire, he (Mr. Arthur Arnold) could 
not hesitate as to the way he should vote 
on this Amendment. 

Mr. H. A. BASS supported the pro- 
posal of his hon. Friend and Colleague 
(Mr. Spencer Balfour). He maintained 
that if this boon were refused to Tam- 
worth, it would be a most distinct breach 
of what the Prime Minister said would 
be allotted to boroughs which lost their 
Members by this Bill. He (Mr. Bass) 
thought that too much had been said 
about Coleshill and its importance. Coles- 
hill was an obscure and remote village ; 
indeed, although he had had the honour 
of representing the borough of Tamworth 
for seven years, he never heard the 
name of Coleshill until this Bill was 
printed. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister had said that the bo- 
roughs which lost their Members would 
give their names to some division of the 
county. He (Mr. Bass) supposed that 
was intended as a sop, and he believed 
that many of the constituencies which 
had lost their Members looked upon it 
as a very moderate kind of sop. Yet it 
was even proposed to take this moderate 
sop away from Tamworth. He thought 
that in all fairness, and considering 
that 8,500 out of the 14,000 inhabitants 
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of the borough of Tamworth resided. 
in the Coleshill Division of Warwick- 
shire, Tamworth had very superior 
claims to give its name to this divi- 
sion, rather than to a division of 
Staffordshire, in which county there 
only resided 5,500 of the 14,000 in- 
habitants of the borough. Tamworth 
was placed in a very awkward position. 
If they maintained the county boundary, 
the Parliamentary borough was cut in 
half; not only that, but the municipal 
borough was divided, and also the 
parish, Now, what was termed the 
Coleshill Division of Warwickshire would 
contain no disfranchised Parliamentary 
borough, neither would there be any 
municipal borough in the division. In 
the Lichfield Division of Staffordshire, 
however, there would be the disfran- 
chised borough of Lichfield to contend 
with ; and seeing that the Parliamentary 
borough of Lichfield contained something 
like 8,000 inhabitants, and that the por- 
tion of the Parliamentary borough of 
Tamworth which would go into East Staf- 
fordshire had only 5,500 inhabitants, 
the people of Lichfield would certainly 
consider that Lichfield had superior 
claims to give its name to the constitu- 
ency than Tamworth. He hoped that, 
under the circumstances, the Committee 
would recognize the great claim of Tam- 
worth to give its name to a division of 
Warwickshire. 

Mr. DIGBY said, that after what had 
just fallen from the hon. Member for 
Tamworth (Mr. H. A. Bass), the Commit- 
tee ought to remember that there were 
agricultural interests to be studied. The 
hon. Gentleman had said that the town 
of Coleshill was insignificant; but he 
(Mr. Digby) must point out to the hon. 
Member that in the future division of 
the county the agricultural interests 
were not insignificant. The hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to forget that the bo- 
rough of Tamworth had only a few 
months’ existence ; besides, in what way 
had the great bulk of the Coleshill 
Division to do with the population of 
Tamworth? The majority of the popu- 
lation of the town of Tamworth lived 
in Staffordshire. |‘‘ No.’’| The popu- 
lation of that part of the town which 
was in Warwickshire was smaller than 
that of the part which was in Staf- 
fordshire. The population of Coleshill 
was 2,400, while that of the Warwick- 
shire part of Tamworth was only 2,300. 
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Moreover, some attention ought to be 
paid to the fact that Tamworth was at 
one end of the new division, and that a 
great part of the town was outside the 
division. Coleshill, on the contrary, was 
situated in the centre of the division. 
They should consider, too, whether the 
interests of Coleshill, or of the division, 
gravitated towards Tamworth. Upon 
inquiry it would be found that they 
gravitated towards Birmingham. He 
had lived in the division all his life, and 
he could assure the Committee that 
there was very little trade done by 
agriculturists with Tamworth; by far 
the larger part of the trade was done 
with Birmingham. Ooleshill was the 
centre of the trade of the division, the 
centre of the agricultural interest. He 
felt that when boroughs were disfran- 
chised, the Committee should not only 
consider those boroughs, but should 
consider also the interests of agricul- 
turists, and the interest of the agricul- 
tural labourer, who, according to the 
promoters of the Bill, was the chief per- 
son to be benefited by the Bill. 

Mr. HICKS said, he claimed the in- 
dulgence of the Committee as a free- 
holder of this division of the county of 
Warwick. If the Committee seriously 
reflected upon the figures which were 
laid before them with regard to a pre- 
vious Amendment concerning the county 
of Stafford, they would see they were 
rather hasty in discussing that Amend- 
ment. Noone who had regard to the 
number of inhabitants, or to acreage, 
would say that Tamworth should give 
its name to the constituency, to the ex- 
clusion of Coleshill, which, for more 
than half-a-century, had been the nomi- 
nation place, and the leading place of 
the division. He thought the Govern- 
ment ought to stand by their own Bill 
and their own officers. It was the duty 
of the Committee to reject this Amend- 
ment, and to support, when they came to 
Report, the Amendment with regard to 
the county of Stafford. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—-Ayes 17; 
Noes 143: Majority 126.—(Div. List, 
No. 104.) 


Question ‘‘ That ‘Tamworth’ be there 
inserted, put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rarxzs, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
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79, line 80, after ‘‘The,” insert ‘‘ North 
Eastern or;” in page 80, line 1, after 
‘“‘The,” insert ‘‘South Western or;” 
and in line 9, after ‘“‘The,” insert 
‘* South Eastern or.” 


Mr. RAIKES said, the county of 
Westmoreland, which came next, was 
very easily divided into two divisions— 
North and South. He did not propose 
to alter the local names of the divisions, 
but simply to make additions. He would 
move to insert ‘‘ Northern or ” before 
Appleby. 

Amendment proposed, in page 80, 
line 18, after ‘‘ The,” insert ‘‘ Northern 
or.” —( Mr. Raikes.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES proposed, as an Amend- 
ment, that the Kendal Division be given 
the alternative name of ‘‘ Southern.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 80, 
line 23, after ‘‘The,’’ insert ‘‘ Southern 
or.”” 


Question, ‘“‘ That those words be there 
inserted” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES said, that the first 
Amendment he had on the Paper con- 
cerning the county of Wilts was to in- 
sert the words ‘‘ North Eastern or,” 
after ‘‘The,” in line 31, so that the 
No. 1 Division of the county should be 
called ‘‘the North Eastern or Cricklade 
Division.” He had, however, ascer- 
tained that there was a preference in 
that part of Wilts to give the Crick- 
lade Division the alternative name of 
‘‘ Northern.” That being the wish of 
the people, and there being no geogra- 
phical impropriety in the name, he would 
move his Amendment in that form. 


Amendment proposed, in page 80, 
line 31, after ‘“‘The,”’ insert ‘‘ Northern 
or.”’—( Mr. Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be inserted.” 


Sr GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, he 
did not think the Amendment was re- 
quired. He certainly was not aware 
that any opinion in favour of the adop- 
tion of the points of the compass as 
names for the different divisions had 
been expressed anywhere in the county. 
On the occasion of the Commissioners’ 
visit to the county, a large representa- 
tive meeting was held in the Court 
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House at Salisbury. There were pre- 
sent the four Members for the county 
and a considerable number of borough 
Members, and both political Parties 
were represented. A large number of 
maps was placed at the disposal of those 
who attended the meeting ; and although 
various suggestions were made relative 
to the nomenclature of the divisions, 
there was no forward indication in 
favour of the different divisions being 
named according to the points of the 
compass. Wilts was divided geogra- 
phically into North and South by the 
chalk downs and Salisbury Plain, and 
the divisions were well known. Noone 
ever spoke of the Eastern or Western 
Division. North and South were the 
two great divisions, and the Commis- 
sioners, who went into the question, 
considered it advisable to take certain 
Petty Sessional divisions as the basis of 
the five county divisions, and to name 
each of the county divisions after the 
principal disfranchised borough con- 
tained in it. Cricklade was a very 
ancient borough, and he hoped that its 
name would be retained as that of 
the division, not only on account of 
the historical associations of the town, 
but because of the wish of the people 
to be identified with the old borough. 
The Commissioners, in giving the names 
of the principal boroughs to the divi- 
sions, had merely carried out their 
Instructions. Chippenham, for instance, 
was a well-known place, and it was 
right it should give its name to the 
division in which it was situated. He 
would remind the Committee that Chip- 
penham was a place of some interest, 
owing to the circumstance that it was 
the first constituency represented by the 
late Sir Robert Peel, and it also had 
the distinguished task of turning out a 
Government, by the adverse decision of 
an ElectionCommittee. But apart from 
sentiment the divisions, as arranged by 
the Commissioners, were clearly marked, 
and their names were well known. The 
local newspapers had discussed the mat- 
ter for a considerable period, and not a 
single reason, that he was aware of, had 
been given or advanced for changing the 
name. He, therefore, trusted that the 
Government would retain the proposal in 
the Bill, in the absence of any local ex- 
pression of opinion in an opposite direc- 
tion. He might say that so acceptable 
had this proposal been to the meeting 
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held in Salisbury, that that meeting had 
passed a vote of thanks to the Boundary 
Commissioners for the manner in which 
they had divided the county and defined 
the divisions. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
his interest in Wiltshire was very great; 
but it differed in this respect from that 
of some other hon. Members—namely, 
that it was an interest in the county, 
and not in any particular town. He 
entirely differed from the hon. Member 
who had just sat down (Sir Gabriel 
Goldney), and thought that the claims 
of the county rather than the claims of 
the towns should be considered by the 
Committee. There was not one of these 
places which was really entitled to be 
called a town, with the exception of 
Swindon and Devizes. The other towns 
were only large villages. As to any- 
thing having been said with regard to 
this matter at the meeting at Salisbury, 
if that gathering had at all resembled 
the meeting held in Gloucester, it must 
have been known that the points of the 
compass names were barred by the In- 
structions given to the Commissioners. 
He objected to the divisions of the 
county having to bear the names of 
these small towns. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
for his own part he quite agreed with 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Gabriel 
Goldney) that it would be better to 
take the county names absolutely, in- 
stead of having alternative names. How- 
ever, he thought the Committee were 
not disposed to take those names abso- 
lutely, but were pretty generally of opi- 
nion that the alternatives should be ac- 
cepted. He felt that he must assent to 
the proposal. 

Mr. STORY-MASKELYNE said, he 
thought a compliment was due to the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Raikes) for his efforts with regard to 
nomenclature in this Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman had really been prac- 
tising as Attorney General for the points- 
of-the-compass names, and had exhi- 
bited an amount of topographical know- 
ledge which did him the greatest credit. 
He (Mr. Story-Maskelyne) did not think 
there was a very strong feeling in Wilt- 
shire in favour of one way or the other 
of dealing with these names; but he 
thought there was a point of view which 
the Committee might adopt which would 
corroborate the right hon. Gentleman 
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(Mr. Raikes) in regard to his proposal. 
It was this, that whatever they did with 
the district he (Mr. Story-Maskelyne) 
had the honour to represent, and with 
regard to which he had an Amendment 
to move, there were historical places in 
Wiltshire whose names they could attach 
to the county districts. Everyone knew 
that these places were not without con- 
siderable historical interest.. One of 
them was Cricklade, which had been re- 
presented in the very first Parliament 
of England, and which had returned 
Members to the House pretty nearly ever 
since. But that observation applied to 
almost every town and village which 
appeared in the list of places within the 
county. He thought, however, that as re- 
garded many of the names in the county, 
it would be well to assign to those divi- 
sions, at least as an alternative name, 
a point-of-the-compass name. The 
effect of that would be very largely to 
remove local jealousy. Marlborough and 
Devizes were two of the largest boroughs 
in the county, and it might be said that 
their claims to have a district named 
after them were about equal. In spite 
of what had fallen from the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Chippenham (Sir 
Gabriel Goldney), all the difficulties 
which had been pointed out could be, he 
thought, got rid of by calling the dis- 
trict in question, ‘‘ The Eastern District 
of Wiltshire,” and so at once do away 
with a great deal of heart-burning. As 
to the district he (Mr. Story-Maske- 
lyne) had the honour to represent, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge University had 
wisely dropped the word ‘“ East” from 
his proposal. ‘‘ North Wilts” was, no 
doubt, a very proper name for the Crick- 
lade Division. It represented a portion 
of the Thames District and the White 
Horse Valley. That was the greater 
part of North Wilts ; while, on the other 
hand, the North-Western District, which 
the hon. Member for Chippenham re- 
presented, was one in which the centre 
of gravity of population would be found 
between Melksham and Chippenham, so 
that it could hardly assert a claim to be 
called ‘‘ North Wiltshire.” Ifthe Commit- 
tee were to adopt names from the points 
of the compass—that was to say, alter- 
native names—he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Raikes) had put those 
names down correctly. Therefore, he 
(Mr. Story-Maskelyne) would not raise 
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any objection to those proposals. On 
the understanding that he could bring 
his own Amendment forward as to his 
own borough, he should not offer any 
opposition to the present Motion. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 


Mr. STORY-MASKELYNE said, he 
wished to propose, in line 31, page 80, 
to leave out ‘Cricklade,’”’ in order to 
insert ‘‘ Swindon.” He didnot mean to 
say that the proposal he was making was 
one which would be unanimously ac- 
cepted by the whole constituency he had 
the honour to represent; but he would 
say this, that he thought that the objec- 
tion to the proposal was one limited to a 
comparatively small portion of the consti- 
tuency. The town of Cricklade, no doubt, 
could justly say that it had an historical 
position in the county. It might say, 
in the first place, that the borough had 
sent a Member to Parliament since the 
Parliament of 1295, and that, since that 
time, the district had been extended 
over a very large area. It might say 
that when this Bill was brought before 
the House, the borough of the Hundreds 
of Cricklade was a typical borough in 
the county, representing an agricultural 
district of 50,000 inhabitants, a number 
corresponding to the unit of population 
which, according to the idea of the Re- 
distribution of Seats Bill, was to be 
represented by a single Member. If 
archeological associations were to apply 
to Cricklade, it must give its name to the 
division of thecounty in which it was situ- 
ated. On the other hand, he had to call 
attention to the enormous increase which 
had taken placeinthe population of Wilt- 
shire, according to the last two Censuses. 
The increase had been owing largely to 
the rapid development of the town 
and neighbourhood of Swindon. Some 
years ago Swindon was a small town on 
a hill, a quiet, sleepy little place, with 
all the characteristics of a country town ; 
but it had now become one of the busy 
hives of railway industry, having round it 
scattered villages which were practically 
suburbs, representing a population of 
22,000 or 23,000. They formed part of the 
Northern Division of Wiltshire, and re- 
presented nearly half of a constituency 
of 47,000. His Swindon constituents 
had asked him to urge the House toagree 
to change the name, as recommended 
by the Commissioners, from “ Crick- 
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lade” to‘*Swindon.” He thought that 
was a demand he had a right to make 
in the name of the majority of his con- 
stituents, and the Committee, he was 
sure, would not think he was asking too 
much. In making this demand, he was 
going against the principle laid down 
by the Government in their Instructions 
to their Commissioners; but, if his pro- 
posal were acceded to, this would not be 
the first time the Government had 
passed over those Instructions and vio- 
lated the principles they had laid down, 
in deference to the desire of consti- 
tuencies. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 80, line 31, to leave out the word 
“ Cricklade,”’ in order to insert the word ‘‘ Swin- 
don,” —(Mr. Story-Maskelyne,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 

‘Oricklade’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Story-Maskelyne) 
had supplied him with the remark he 
wanted, for, in his argument, he had di- 
vided this district into two, one part be- 
longing to Cricklade and the other to 
Swindon. Cricklade, as the hon. Mem- 
ber had said, was an extremely ancient 
name, and better deserving the distinc- 
tion of giving a name to a division than 
Swindon. Swindon was the name of a 
small area. Beyond that, looking at the 
associations of the places, he thought 
Cricklade was by far the better name. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES said, the next Amend- 
ment stood in his name, and had refer- 
ence to the Chippenham Division, to 
which he desired to add the style of 
“North Western.” There was no geo- 
graphical objection to this proposal, and 
the hon. Member who had just now 
spoken (Sir Gabriel Goldney) had pointed 
out special reasons for the adoption of 
the name, having shown that the main 
part of the population lay more to the 
West than anywhere else. The Amend- 
ments he (Mr. Raikes) had put upon 
the Paper had been suggested by the 
senior Member for the county of Wilts 
(Mr. Estcourt); therefore, there was 
good reason for thinking it would be 
acceptable to the Committee. 

Amendment proposed, in page 80, 
line 34, after ‘‘ The,’ insert ‘ North 
Western or.”—( Mr. Raikes.) 
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Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rarxess, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
81, line 1, after ‘‘ The,” insert ‘‘ Western 
or.” 


Mr. STORY-MASKELYNE said, he 
desired to move, after the word “or,” 
in the last Amendment, to omit the 
name ‘‘ Westbury,” in order to insert 
the name “Trowbridge.” His argu- 
ment in favour of the Amendment was 
of a similar kind to that he had urged 
upon the Committee just now, and to 
which the Committee had given such 
a feeble response. Nevertheless, he 
thought it right to ask the Committee 
to make this change, Trowbridge being 
reaily a very ancient and important 
plaee. It was a neighbouring town to 
Bradford-on-Avon, which had been a 
manufacturing place from very ancient 
times. It was considerably larger than 
Westbury, a place of a small and un- 
important character. He could not give 
the exact number of the population ; but 
he should think that there were more 
people there than in any other town of 
Wiltshire, except Swindon and, possibly, 
Salisbury. He thought himself that it 
was larger than Salisbury. On those 
grounds, he could very fairly ask the Com- 
mittee to make the change he proposed— 
to strike out a name which was unknown 
to fame, and to substitute for it one of 
great importance at the present time, 
one with old historical associations, and 
one really more worthy of giving the 
title to this division of the county. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 81, line 1, after the word ‘‘or,’”’ to 
leave out the word ‘‘ Westbury,” and insert 
* Trowbridge,” —(Mr. Story-Maskelyne,) 


—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘That ‘ West- 
bury’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
no doubt Trowbridge was the more im- 
portant town, having got to be regarded 
as the county town; but, on the other 
hand, Westbury was a borough of some 
importance, and he thought they should 
keep that name as against Trowbridge. 

Sr GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, if 
there was to be a change from West- 
bury, he was not at all satisfied that the 
town and parish of Bradford was not 
larger than Trowbridge. Trowbridge 
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had a very limited area, while Bradford 
had an area of considerable extent ; but 
Westbury was the proper and recognized 
name. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
if importance were to be attached to the 
name of Chippenham, owing to the cir- 
cumstance that it had been the first con- 
stituency represented by the late Sir 
Robert Peel, they might probably view 
this town of Trowbridge with greater 
favour, from a knowledge of the fact 
that it had had the advantage of pos- 
sessing Orabbe as its Rector. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Amendment negatived. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rarxss, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
81, line 7, after ‘‘The,” insert ‘‘ Kast- 
ern or;”’’ and in line 14, after ‘‘ The,” 
insert ‘‘ Southern or.”’ 


Mr. RAIKES said, they now passed 
on to the county of Worcester, which 
was cut into five divisions by the Bill— 
namely, Bewdley, Evesham, Droitwich, 
Oldbury, and King’s Norton. Bewdley, 
Evesham, and Droitwich were merged 
boroughs, and, therefore, it would be 
desirable, following the precedent they 
had hitherto set down, to accept those 
names and the alternative nomenclature. 
The Oldbury Division, however, was a 
very small one, and almost entirely of 
an urban character; and he did not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) would not prefer 
that it should take a_point-of-the- 
compass name simply. Geographically, 
there could be no objection to Bowdley 
being in the Western Division, Evesham 
being in the Southern Division, Oldbury 
being put into the Northern Division, 
and King’s Norton in the Eastern Di- 
vision. That would leave only Droit- 
wich to deal with, and that he thought 
might have attached to it the designa- 
tion of ‘‘ Mid.” He begged to move to 
insert ‘‘ Western or’’ before “‘ Bewd- 
ley.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 82, 
line 25, after ‘‘The,”’ to insert ‘‘ Western 
or.” —(Mr. Raikes.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rarxzs, the fol- 
lowing Amendments made:—In page 81, 
line 33, after ‘‘ The,” insert ‘‘ Southern 
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or ;’”’ and in page 82, line 1, after ‘‘ The,”’ 
insert ‘‘ Mid or.”’ 


Mr. RAIKES said, that now, as to 
the 4th division, in line 13, he would 
propose to insert the words ‘‘ Northern 
or.” He understood that the hon. 
Member for East Worcestershire (Mr. 
Hastings) had some criticism to pass 
upon this Amendment. If the hon. 
Member objected to it, as he (Mr. 
Raikes) was not particularly wedded to 
it, he should be prepared to give way. 
However, there could be no geographi- 
cal objection to his proposal, because 
Oldbury was certainly in the Northern 
part of the county. But if the hon. 
Member had anything to say, he was 
sure the Committee would be glad to 
entertain his objection. 


Amendment proposed, in page 82, 
line 13, after ‘‘The,”’ insert ‘‘ Northern 
or.” —( Mr. Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HASTINGS said, he wished to 
ask the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) and the Committee to do in 
this case what they had done in several 
previous cases—namely, to leave out 
the word ‘‘or.” In the other three 
divisions, the towns giving the names 
to the divisions were merged boroughs. 
It was quite right that boroughs which 
no longer sent an independent Member 
to Parliament should live in the nomen- 
clature of the Bill; but in the case of 
the Oldbury Division, there had been 
no previous borough of that name, and 
it therefore seemed to him unnecessary 
to take that name as an alternative to 
the point-of-the-compass title. There 
had been considerable local jealousy 
exhibited against the name Oldbury 
being used at the time the Commis- 
sioners made their inquiry. This local 
jealousy was particularly pronounced 
between Oldbury and Halesowen. He 
thought, therefore, that to adhere to 
the name ‘Northern Division,” only 


would be to satisfy all parties, and to ~ 


allay all local jealousy. ! 

Mr. RAIKES said, he should be 
glad to withdraw the Amendment as it 
stood on the Paper, and move it in an 
amended form—that was to say, to leave 
out ‘‘Oldbury,” in order to insert 
‘* Northern.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 82, line 13, to leave out the word 
“ Oldbury,’’ in order to insert the word ‘‘ North- 
ern,’’—(Mr. Raikes,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘Oldbury’ 
stand part of the Schedule,” put, and 
negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ Northern’ 
he there inserted,’’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES said, he wished now to 
move to leave out ‘‘ King’s Norton,” in 
order to insert the word ‘‘ Eastern.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 82, line 19, after ‘‘ The,’’ to leave out 
the words “ King’s Norton,” in order to insert 
the word ‘‘ Eastern,’’—(Mr. Raikes,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘ King’s Norton’ stand part of the Sche- 
dule.” 


Mr. HASTINGS said, he had to-day 
presented a most influential Petition, 
containing 700 names, from the town of 
Bromsgrove, praying that for the name 
of ‘‘King’s Norton” the name of 
“ Bromsgrove” should be substituted. 
As far as he was concerned, however, 
he thought the Amendment proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman would satisfy 
the Bromsgrove people. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ Eastern’ 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES: That, I am happy to 
say, is the last county in which the 
points-of-the-compass names have to be 
introduced. 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
Amendment which stood in his name on 
the Paper had reference to the exten- 
sion of the municipal borough of York 
under the York Extension and Improve- 
ment Act, 1884, which Statute only 
came into force during the present year. 
The extension was not therefore covered 
by the Definition Clause; and that was 
the reason why it was necessary to de- 
scribe the parts taken into the borough 
by the Improvement Act in more precise 
terms. The measure was drawn up in 
its present form before it had been ascer- 
tained that the Act had not yet come 
into force. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 82, line 33, leave out from beginning 
of line, to end of line 37, and insert,— 

“ The Sessional Divisions of, — 

‘* Birdforth, 

‘‘ East Bulmer (except so much as is added 
to the municipal borough of York by 
‘The York Extension and Improvement 
Act, 1884’), 

‘* Hallikeld, 

** Malton, and 

“ West Bulmer, 

“The wapentake of the Ainsty of York 
(except so much as is included in the 
municipal borough of York as extended 
by ‘ The York Extension and Improve- 
ment Act, 1884’), 

“And the municipal borough of York, 
inclusive of the places added to that 
borough by ‘The York Extension and 
Improvement Act, 1884’ (47 and 48 
Vic. c. CCXXXII.).’’—(Sir Charles W. 
Ditke.) 


Question, ‘“‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Sche- 
dule,”’ put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr. STAFFORD HOWARD said, 
he should like to ask the right hon. 
Baronet in charge of the Bill (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) if he would consider, on Re- 
port, whether the first division should 
not be called ‘‘ Thirsk and Malton,’’ 
instead of merely ‘‘ Thirsk,” considering 
that Malton was quite as important a 
borough as Thirsk ? Anyone who looked 
at the map would see that Thirsk did 
not, in a reasonable way, describe the 
district. Thirsk was a small borough, 
situated at one side of the division. If 
the alteration he (Mr. Stafford Howard) 
proposed were made on Report, it would, 
he thought, give great satisfaction. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would promise to consider the matter 
before the Report stage if the hon. 
Member would place his Amendment on 
the Paper. 

Mr. DUNDAS said, he had an 
Amendment on the Paper to substi- 
tute for the name ‘‘ Northallerton” the 
name of ‘“‘ Richmond.” There had been 
a strong expression of local opinion 
upon this matter, which, he trusted, 
would have some weight with the Com- 
mittee. In this district there were 18 
polling districts, 11 of which had peti- 
tioned in favour of the name of Rich- 
mond. In those 11 districts the opinion 
in favour of the substitution of Rich- 
mond for Northallerton might be said 
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to be unanimous. In two other dis- 
tricts opinion was divided, the Liberals 
taking one view, the Conservatives an- 
other. That left only five polling dis- 
tricts, as to which he knew nothing ; but, 
for the sake of argument, he would 
presume them to be in favour of retain- 
ing the name ‘‘ Northallerton.”” There 
were six Petty Sessional districts in the 
division, of which five had petitioned in 
favour of the change he was proposing. 
Northallerton was not at all an import- 
ant place; Richmond was a place which 
was extremely well known, having re- 
turned Members to Parliament, from 
time immemorial, without being dis- 
turbed, whereas Northallerton had for- 
feited a Member in 1832. Northal- 
lerton was not in any historical sense 
the capital of the North Riding; it 
was situated at the extreme eastern 
edge of the division, whereas Richmond 
lay in a central position. The latter 
place had been a well-known area for 
at least seven centuries—it had been, 
he might say, the capital of the district. 
The people who resided in Richmond 
were proud of their historical connection, 
and would feel it very much if the name 
‘‘Richmond” were not given to the 
Parliamentary division. Public opinion 
was very high on the subject, and whe- 
ther the name decided upon were “ Rich- 
mond ”’ or “‘ Richmondshire” he should 
not care. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 83, line 1, to leave out the word 
‘‘ Northallerton,” in order to insert the word 
“ Richmond,” —(Mr. Dundas,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘Northallerton’ stand part of the Sche- 
dule.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, his 
own feeling was rather in favour of 
Richmond as against Northallerton ; but 
he knew there was a great difference of 
opinion upon the subject. The town of 
Northallerton had a population nearly 
as large, only short, in fact, by about 
100 of that of Richmond, and it was 
exactly equal in size. Northallerton 
might be considered the capital of the 
North Riding, all the county buildings 
being in it, and the Commissioners were 
of opinion that the division should bear 
the name of that place. His (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke’s) opinion, however, inclined 
in the other direction, seeing that Rich- 
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mond was regarded as the more ancient 
town. 

Mr. GORST said, he must apologize 
to the Committee for intervening in a 
local question of which he knew no- 
thing; but his excuse was that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Northallerton 
(Mr. G. W. Elliot), who was present in 
the House all last night with the view 
of giving the Committee his opinion 
upon this subject, had been unexpectedly 
called away by the sudden illness of his 
son, and, having no one else in the House 
to reply for him, had asked him (Mr. 
Gorst) if he would be kind enough to 
make a few observations that the hon. 
Gentleman himself would have made had 
he been present. The hon. Member 
had been good enough to hand to him 
(Mr. Gorst) the notes of the speech that 
he had wished to make. He would use 
those notes; but he was quite sure the 
Committee would lose by not having a 
personal expression of the local know- 
ledge and the local feeling of the hon. 
Member for Northallerton himself on 
this occasion. Most of the facts the 
hon. Member had wished to bring under 
the notice of the Committee had already 
been stated by the hon. Member for 
Richmond (Mr. Dundas) and the right 
hon. Baronet the President of the Local 
Government Board; and he (Mr. Gorst) 
did not know whether he ought to take 
up the time of the Committee by repeat- 
ing what they had said. It had been 
admitted by the hon. Member for Rich- 
mond that Northallerton was by far a 
more central point than Richmond. 

Mr. DUNDAS: No; I said it was the 
centre of the North Riding, but not of 
this division. 

Mr. GORST said, he knew enough 
about the railway geography of this 
district to know that Richmond was a 
cul de sac ; whereas Northallerton was a 
great railway junction through which 
important lines ran. It was admitted 
that Northallerton was a place for the 
Yorkshire Registry of Deeds, and that 
the Sessions were held there. The hon. 
Member for Richmond had said that it 
was not the county town of the Riding. 

Mr. DUNDAS: I did not. 

Mr. GORST said. that if he were in- 
accurate in his statements, this was one 
of the disadvantages which must be 
attributed to the absence of the hon. 
Member for Northallerton, and which 
the Committee, he was sure, would 
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be indulgent enough to excuse. The 
hon. Member for Northallerton had 
every local knowledge; whereas his 
(Mr. Gorst’s) knowledge of the district 
was extremely limited. He had, how- 
ever, understood the hon. Member (Mr. 
Dundas) to say that Northallerton was 
not the county town. At any rate, it 
was the place where the Quarter Sessions 
were held; and, that being so, it certainly 
looked as though it were the county 
town of the Riding. It was also, he 
was told, the headquarters of the Con- 
stabulary, and the place which the Com- 
missioners, after sitting and taking evi- 
dence upon the subject, had come to the 
conclusion was the most suitable to 
select to give its name to the division. 
It was clear, therefore, that there was a 
great deal to be said in favour of the re- 
tention of the name of Northallerton. 
He was rather surprised that the right 
hon. Baronet in charge of the Bill did 
not defend the decision of the Commis- 
sioners. He (Mr. Gorst) had been sit- 
ting here during the greater part of 
these discussions,and throughout he had 
observed that the right hon. Baronet 
had defended the Commissioners even 
when the Committee was disposed to 
take a view of its own against them. 
He (Mr. Gorst) had been in hopes that 
his task would have been rendered a 
great deal more easy by the right hon. 
Baronet on this occasion taking the 
course he had adopted on other occasions. 
There seemed, however, to be a feeling 
behind the right hon. Baronet in favour 
of the name of Richmond, on account of 
which he was ready to throw over the 
opinion of his Commissioners. He(Mr. 
Gorst) trusted that the Committee and 
the Government would not throw over 
these gentlemen, but would back their 
opinion, unless some reason of an over- 
whelming character were alleged to the 
contrary. Everybody knew that these 
questions of name were not vital ques- 
tions. He was not at all sure that the 
names they were discussing at such 
length in the Committee, and settling so 
elaborately, would be the ultimate names 
by which these divisions would be 
known, because the people had an odd 
way of giving what names they thought 
proper to everything, and of using those 
names in spite of Acts of Parliament, 
or the rules and regulations of Com- 
mittees. Therefore, it was not the 
actual phraseology of the Act of Parlia- 
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ment, but the usages which would spring 
up hereafter, which would determine 
whether the division was to be called 
“North” or ‘‘South,” or after this or 
that place. The matter was not of very 
great importance ; but, so far as he was 
able to understand the question—and 
he was quite impartial in the matter—it 
certainly seemed to him that it would be 
more advantageous to take the name of 
Northallerton than that of Richmond. 
People talked about the ancient charac- 
ter of the one name against the other— 
about one being better known than the 
other. Well, he confessed that the 
name of ‘‘ Northallerton” was a name 
which every child who read English his- 
tory was familiar with, as that ofa place 
where an important battle was fought 
between England and Scotland. That 
most of them were familiar with the 
name of Richmond as a town was true; 
but he thought that the name was 
known mostly in its connection with 
persons who had taken titles from it. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEASE said, he was 
sure they all regretted the absence of 
the hon. Member for Northallerton (Mr. 
G. W. Elliot), and of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the North Riding (Sir 
Frederick Milbank), through indisposi- 
tion. The hon. Baronet to whom he re- 
ferred was strongly in favour of the sub- 
stitution of the name of ‘‘ Richmond ” for 
‘** Northallerton.’ The hon. and learned 
Member who opposed the Amenment 
(Mr. Gorst), from his remarks, seemed 
hardly to fully appreciate the geo- 
graphical position of the town. There 
could be no doubt that Richmond was 
the centre of the divison. Some allusion 
had been made to the inconvenience of 
its position through its being at the end 
of a line of railway. They had not 
now to decide the polling places, or the 
place to which the ballot boxes were to 
be taken on the occasion of an election. 
But onthat point there could beno doubt 
that the boxes could be more rapidly 
taken to Richmond than to Northaller- 
ton. He wished to support the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Richmond, 
that there was a very strong feeling on 
this subject in the locality on the ques- 
tion, and that if the name ‘ Northal- 
lerton”’ were retained in preference tc 
“Richmond” great dissappointment 
would be felt. 

Mr. DUNDAS said, he was thoroughly 
familiar with the district in question, 
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being Chairman of Quarter Sessions. 
He trusted the Committee would give 
effect to the expression of opinion which 
had been elicited in favour of changing 
the name of the division. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 73; 
Noes 113: Majority 40.—(Div. List, 
No. 105.) 


Question, ‘‘ That ‘ Richmond’ be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON said, that before they 
left this division he should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill whether a point-of-the-compass 
name could not be added in this case ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
he did not think that could be done 
in this case, which referred to a division 
of a Riding; and, moreover, Richmond 
was one of the merged boroughs. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he had now to 
move an Amendment which, if not of 
great importance, had an interesting 
peculiarity. It was proposed to leave 
out the name of an electoral division 
contemplated in the Bill, which he would 
undertake to say no one outside the East 
Riding of Yorkshire had ever heard of 
before this Bill was introduced, and 
which very few in it knew anything 
about. It was a name of some anti- 
quity ; but was only one of three Petty 
Sessional divisions combined in this par- 
ticular electoral circumscription. The 
three Petty Sessional divisions were 
those of Dickering, Bainton Beacon, 
and Buckrose—Buckrose had been 
chosen as the name of a division—and 
why the Commissioners had hit upon it 
in preference to the equally-as-little- 
known places Dickering and Bainton 
Beacon he could not say. ll three 
were equally known, or equally un- 
known, to fame ; but the other divisions 
—those in the North Riding—were 
places extremely well known. He re- 
ferred to such places as Thirsk, Rich- 
mond, Cleveland, and Whitby. Pro- 
bably the Commissioners thought they 
had chosen such remarkably good names 
for the North Riding that, on the 
strength of those, they could take less 
important names in other divisions. 
The hon. Member for the East Riding 
(Mr. Sykes) it was said was likely to 
become a candidate for the division 
of ‘‘ Buckrose ;”’ therefore, perhaps, he 
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had had something to do with the 
choosing of the title. At all events, his 
hon. Friend had, he believed, a pre- 
ference for it. He (Mr. Raikes) would 
have been glad to have respected the hon. 
Member’s preference, were it not that 
they were put in this position. They 
might indulge in an extremely absurd 
name where there was an alternative; 
but in regard to Yorkshire, it had been 
agreed, generally, that the alternatives 
of North, South, East, and West were 
practically impossible, the number of 
divisions being too large for their adop- 
tion. If the division in question could 
have been styled ‘“‘The Northern or 
Buckrose Division ’”’ of the East Riding, 
there would not have been so much to 
object to, for in that case “‘ Buckrose” 
would never have been unearthed. The 
Member returned by the division would 
have been known as the Member for the 
Northern Division of the East Riding. But 
as there was to be no point-of-the-com- 
pass name taken in this case, and as the 
division was to have fixed to it a local 
title, the title chosen should be one well 
known and recognized. He would defy 
any hon. Member to have formed an 
opinion, before this Bill appeared, as to 
whether a Gentleman to be returned inthe 
future as ‘‘ the Member for Buckrose ” 
came from Suffolk, Lincolnshire, or 
Lancashire. As the first object they 
had in giving a name was to indicate 
something, as there was nothing indi- 
cated in ‘‘ Buckrose,”’ and as it would 
be better to take a name that would, at 
all events, have something like an idea 
in it, he would propose that “ Bridling- 
ton” should be substituted for ‘‘ Buck- 
rose.”” There were other towns in the 
division—Driffield, and several more— 
but they were small places. ‘‘ Bridling- 
ton,” he thought, a good name, although 
he was not particularly devoted to it. 
He would be willing to substitute 
‘* Flamborough,”’ which would be, to a 
certain extent, a distinguished name in 
connection with the well-known promon- 
tory of ‘‘ Flamborough Head.” If this 
latter proposal met with the approval of 
the right hon. Baronet, he should be 
glad to alter his Amendment accord- 
ingly. At any rate, he felt compelled to 
enter a protest against the reductio ad 
absurdum in which they were involved, 
owing to the passion for local nomen- 
clature which seemed to possess those in 
charge of the Bill, : 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 83, line 26, to leave out the word 
‘¢ Buckrose,”’ in order to insert the word ‘‘ Brid- 
lington,”—(Mr. Raikes,) 


— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘Buckrose’ stand part of the Sche- 
dule.”’ 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
believed this was a deep-laid design on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Raikes) to provoke a 
speech from the hon. Gentleman the 
senior Member for the East Riding 
(Mr. Sykes). That hon. Member 
might be expected to have preference 
for a sea coast name such as ‘“ Flam 
borough Head,” seeing that one of his 

rst acts in the House had been to bring 
forward a Bill for the preservation of sea 
birds, and that there were plenty of sea 
birds in the neighbourhood of Flam- 
borough Head. 

Mr. SYKES said, he would explain 
why he earnestly hoped the Committee 
would not reverse the decision of the 
Commissioners in this matter. Buck- 
rose was neither an absurd nor an ob- 
scure name. To all who were acquainted 
with the history of Yorkshire, Buckrose 
was a very familiar name, and one of 
which there was no need to be ashamed. 
The town of Bridlington, for which he 
had the greatest respect, and which he 
had represented for many years in the 
House, lay at the extreme edge of the 
proposed constituency. The Wapentake 
of Buckrose was almost coterminous 
with the proposed constituency ; and he 
sincerely hoped the Committee would 
not interfere with the proposal of the 
Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment negatived. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would here move the Amendment of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for York (Sir 
Frederick Milner), who, as it had been 
stated, was prevented by indisposition 
from being in his place. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 83, line 33, after “ Ouse and Der- 
went,”’ insert “ except so much as is included in 
the municipal borough of York, by virtue of 
‘The York Extension and Improvement Act, 
1884.’”"—(Sir Charles W. Dilhe.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 
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On the Motion of Sir Cuartes W. 
Dirxz, the following Amendment made : 
—In page 84, line 4, leave out the word 
‘‘ six” in each case, and insert “ five.’ 


Sir MATTHEW WILSON said, he 
wished to move to insert at the end of 
line 8, on page 84, the words ‘“ Hazle- 
wood with Storiths and Beamsley.” 
He had presented a Petition from these 
small townships, possessing 388 in- 
habitants, praying very earnestly to be 
added to the division of Skipton. In 
old times they were included in the 
parish of Skipton, They were in the 
Skipton Poor Law Union, in the Skip- 
ton Petty Sessional Division, and Skip- 
ton was their market town. He had 
spoken to the Commissioners on ‘this 
subject, and had ascertained that if they 
had had the power they would have had 
no objection whatever to include these 
small townships in the proposed division 
of Skipton. He hoped the right hon. 
Baronet in charge of the Bill would be 
kind enough to take this proposal into 
his favourable consideration. Perhaps, 
on Report, he would include these town- 
ships. As he had said, it was only 
because they had not the power that the 
Commissioners had not done it. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Baronet move his Amendment ? 

Sm MATTHEW WILSON: No, 
Sir. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would consider the matter before the 
Report. The question was a trifling 
one. If there were not a universal opi- 
nion against this alteration being made, 
the Commissioners would not oppose it. 
The change had not been made, because 
the Commissioners had regarded the 
Northern Division of the West Riding as 
a separate county in itself. There 
might be reasons why the alteration 
should not be made; but if there was a 
universal opinion in favour of it, no 
doubt it would be effected. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he sup- 
posed this district would be included in 
the Eastern Division, on account of its 
being on the Eastern side of the river. 
Skipton was its natural market town, 
and it had more intercourse with that 
town than any other. 

Mr. HEALY said, they had just such 
a case as this in Waterford, and he 
hoped the right hon. Baronet would 
consider that also. 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 


would consider that case when they came 
to it. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he had 
an Amendment to move in page 84, line 29 
in the Bill, to insert the name of ‘‘ Batley” 
in the place of ‘‘Morley,” so that the 
southern part of the West Riding Divi- 
sion should be called the ‘‘ Batley Divi- 
sion ”’ instead of the ‘“‘Morley Division.” 
He said that the Boundary Commission- 
ers in 1867 divided the extensive parish 
of Batley into two parts—placing the 
town of Batley within the Parliamentary 
borough of Dewsbury, and throwing the 
other part of the municipal borough and 
the parish into the presentcounty divi- 
sion. The proposed new division, under 
the present Bill, was made up entirely, 
or nearly so, of the parish, and of that 

ortion of the municipal borough of 

atley which was not within the Par- 
liamentary borough of Dewsbury; and 
Morley, which the Commissioners pro- 
posed as the designation of the new 

ivision, was a town of 15,000 population, 
situate almost at the extreme end. It 
would be out of the question to work the 
election there ; while the town of Batley, 
with its Corporation and separate magis- 
tracy, was at a central point of the district, 
with its line of railways running through 
and from it to all parts. It was a town 
of great and growing importance, having 
an extensive trade with all parts of the 
world, Its population in 1881 was 27,508; 
and he might safely say that, according 
to the rate at which it had hitherto 
increased, it would not be less now than 
30,000. Yet this important town, with 
its great and growing trade and popula- 
tion, and a central town of the district, 
it was proposed to ignore, and to pass 
over in favour of Morley, with only half 
its population, and situated, as he had 
said, at an extreme point. Inthe town 
of Batley there was an excellent Gram- 
mar School, and the people of Morley 
sent their children there to be educated. 
Surely, then, as between the two towns, 
there was no comparison as to which 


should give the name to the new divi- 


sion. But it was said that the town of 
Batley was not in the county, but within 
the Parliamentary borough of Dews- 
bury. If that was a question of represen- 
tation, there might be something in the 
objection. But it was not a question 
of representation, but a question of 
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name to the division—the town which 
was identical in name with the area or 
parish that was to form the new division, 
or a town of half the population and of 
less importance, which happened to be 
situated in a corner of it. He had no 
intention of saying anything in detrac- 
tion of Morley; but, in his view, the 
claims of Batley were beyond all com- 
parison stronger than those of Morley. 
Adjacent to Batley was a succession of 
townships all engaged in the same or 
in similar branches of the same indus- 
try—namely, the heavy woollen trade. 
There was constant communication 
going on between them. Their popu- 
lation was of the same urban character ; 
they formed almost one community. 
The population of these places, together 
with that portion of the population of 
Batley which was outside of the Parlia- 
mentary borough of Dewsbury, amounted 
to something over 44,000. In fact, 
they constituted the greater portion of 
the population of the new division. 
Some of those adjacent places had 
petitioned in favour of the claim of Bat- 
ley to the designation, and he had not 
heard of any who were against it. On 
the score of population, therefore, he 
thought that it would be carrying out 
the spirit of the Instructions to the 
Commissioners to give the preference 
to Batley. But, independently of that, 
he ventured to say that, on the ground 
that the new division was really and 
substantially part of the municipal 
borough or the parish of Batley— 
[‘* No!” |—not the town of Batley itself, 
Batley should be the name given to it. 
Morley was merely a part, and a very 
small part, of it. Was the part to absorb 
and be greater than the whole ? or were 
they to act upon the axiom that the 
‘whole is greater than the part?” The 
Instructions to the Commissioners were 
that, among other things—population, 
and so forth—they were to take into 
account considerations of area. It 
became a question whether, under all 
the circumstances, the new division 
should not be called by the name of the 
area which comprised it, and which was 
part of the municipal borough and 
parish of Batley, rather than by the 
name of a small town situated within it. 
He trusted that his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) would 
see, and that the Committee also would 
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see, the reasonableness of his conten- 
tion; and, looking at the lateness of the 
hour (20 minutes to 6 o’clock), and to 
the fact that one or two Friends of his 
who were familiar with the districts 
in question would address a word or 
two to the Committee, he would con- 
clude his remarks by moving the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice, to which he hoped his right hon. 
Friend would give his assent. 


Amendment proposed, in page 84, line 
29, to leave out the word ‘‘ Morley,” in 
order to insert the word ‘‘ Batley,”— 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘Morley’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon) had stated the 
whole case fully and fairly. The partof 
thetownof Batley in the borough of Dews- 
bury contained 25,589 people; whilst 
that part outside Dewsbury contained 
1,916; therefore the greater part of 
Batley was in the borough of Dewsbury, 
and the question would seem to be not 
whether the name ‘Morley’ should 
give place to ‘‘ Batley,” but whether the 
name ‘Dewsbury’ should not be 
changed. He could not accept the 
Amendment, but would leave it in the 
hands of the Committee. 

Mr. E. A. LEATHAM said, he was of 
opinion that the town of Batley had been 
very badly treated. In 1867, when it 
was put in the borough of Dewsbury, it 
was told that another Reform Biil would 
be brought forward before very long, 
and that then matters would be put right. 
But, instead of putting matters right, 
the Government, in this Bill, were doing 
the very reverse, and were heaping fresh 
indignities on the town. The parish of 
Batley had been turned into an electoral 
district; but it was to go not under its 
own name, but under that of a large 
manufacturing village situated some- 
where in the parish. He trusted that 
the Committee would avail itself of this 
opportunity of removing what was by 
no means a sentimental grievance. 

Mr. MACKIE said, he knew the dis- 
trict in question very well, and could 
only say that he concurred in everything 
that had been said with regard to it by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon). He trusted the Committee 
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would decide to confer upon te district 
the name of ‘‘ Batley.” 

Mr. WARTON said, that, owing to 
the lateness of the hour, hon. Members 
wished to hurry on the decision of this 
matter without having given the Com- 
mittee sufficient time to properly con- 
sider the facts of the case. So far as he 
was concerned, he was not going to 
abate one jot the amount of discussion 
he considered Amendments of this kind 
deserved. He was going to do justice 
to Morley. He did not scruple to 
say: 





It being a quarter of an hour be- 
fore Six of the clock, the Chairman 
left the Chair to report Progress ; Com- 
mittee to sit again To-morrow. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’elook. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 16th April, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—Pvstiic Brrts—First Reading— 
Federal Council of Australasia (69) ; Drain- 
age and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders* (70); Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 2)* 
(71) ; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Poor Law) (No. 3) * (72). 

Report— Tramways (Ireland) Provisional Order 
(No. 1)* (34); Elections (Hours of Poll) * 
aa. Educational Endowments (Ireland) * 
44). 

Third Reading — Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Labourers Act) (No. 1) * 
(35); Municipal Voters (Relief) * (39); Army 
(Annual) * (62), and passed. 


DEFENCES OF THE EMPIRE—DEFENCE 
OF THE COALING STATIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH asked, If the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies could lay on the Table of House 
the Correspondence with the Colonies in 
respect to the defence of coaling sta- 
tions ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY, in reply, sug- 
gested that the noble Viscount should 
take the opportunity, which the Govern- 
ment would be happy to afford him, of 
looking through the Papers before they 
were produced. He was inclined to think 
that there some were of them which, in 
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the circumstances of the present moment, 
it would not be in the interest of the 
Public Service to make public. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN. 
ISTAN — ADVANCE OF THE RUS- 
SIANS—THE NEGOTIATIONS. 

QUESTION. 


Tue Maravess or SALISBURY: As 
I do not see the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs in his 
place, I wish to ask the noble Earl the 
Colonial Secretary whether he is able to 
give any information as to the progress 
of the communications with the Court of 
St. Petersburg, in respect of which there 
are many rumours abroad? Any infor- 
mation which the noble Earl can give 
will be very gratefully received by the 
House. 

THe Eart or DERBY: My noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs will be in his place at the usual 
time; but, meanwhile, I am not in a 
position to give the information for 
which the noble Marquess asks. The 
progress of the negotiations, so far as I 
am aware, is only known to those re- 
sponsible for the Department. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH : It is the 
usual time now. 

Afterwards, 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said: 
May I ask the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, who is now 
present, whether he is able to give us 
any information with respect to the con- 
dition of communications between this 
Court and that of St. Petersburg, as 
there are many rumours about, and great 
anxiety is felt, on the subject ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: We have not 
yet received the official reply from the 
Russian Government, nor have we re- 
ceived from Sir Peter Lumsden his reply 
to the queries we have addressed to him 
on the statement of fact and the state- 
ment made by the Russian General. Sir 
Edward Thornton, our Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, informs me that it is not 
likely that the Russian Government will 
receive for a few days any answer to the 
questions which have been put to their 
General. Naturally, in these critical 
times, I have had frequent communica- 
tions with the Russian Ambassador ; but 
no official communications have passed 
— us except as to matters of 

act. 


The Earl of Derby 
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Eart STANHOPE: Would the noble 
Earl inform the House when the reply 
of Sir Peter Lumsden is likely to ar- 
rive ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I am afraid I 
cannot fix a date. We have telegraphed, 
and I am sure he will reply as early as 
he can. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH: May I 
ask whether the Government have ascer- 
tained the fact that it only requires one 
day from Penjdeh to Merv, and from 
thence there is a telegraph direct to St. 
Petersburg? It is stated in the best 
mediums of information that such is the 
case. Can the Government say whether 
it is so or not ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I think it takes 
six or seven days. The last telegram, 
I am informed, was dated on the 6th 
or 7th. 

Tue Eart or JERSEY: I presume it 
is incorrect that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as stated in the newspapers, have 
agreed to give up Penjdeh to Russia ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I must really 
decline to make a statement as to the 
unautherized and nearly always inaccu- 
rate accounts of the proceedings of the 
Government upon those difficult ques- 
tions. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF AUSTRAL- 
ASIA BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tre Eart or DERBY, in presenting 
a Bill to constitute a Federal Council of 
Australasia, said, he believed it would 
be more convenient to their Lordships 
if he were to make a statement with 
respect to it on the Motion for the 
second reading. He supposed there 
would be no objection to the Bill being 
read a first time, and he would be pre- 
pared to move the second reading on 
Tuesday next. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that was rather short Notice. Would 
the noble Earl say Thursday or Friday ? 

THe Eart or DERBY: Yes, cer- 
tainly. 


Bill to constitute a Federal Council 
of Australasia—Presented (The Earl of 
Dersy); read 1*. (No. 69.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before Five 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 16th April, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—Private Brut (by Order) — 
Second Reading—Manchester, Middleton, and 
District Tramways.* 

Pvustic Brtts—Committee—Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Redistribution) (re-comm.) [49]—R.P. 
[Fifteenth Night.] 

Committee—Report—Egyptian Loan [122]. 


QUESTIONS. 


——— ) —— 


ORDER — SELECT COMMITTEES—AT- 
TENDANCE OF MEMBERS. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish, Sir, to ask 
your ruling on a point of Order in refer- 
ence to an entry which appears upon 
the Votes and Proceedings of the House 
for Tuesday last. Shall I be in Order 
in bringing forward the matter now ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
can state the point of Order now. 

Mr. SEXTON: I find this entry— 
No. 19—in the Votes of Tuesday— 

“Railway Bills (Group 4)—Mr. Wyndham 
reported from the Committee on Group 4 of 
Railway Bills, That Dr. Cameron and Mr. 
Kenny, two of the Members of the said Com- 
mittee, were not present within one hour after 
the time appointed for the meeting of the Com- 
mittee this day. 

‘* Ordered, That Dr. Cameron and Mr. Kenny 

do attend the Committee on Group 4 of Railway 
Bills To-morrow, at Twelve of the clock.”’ 
The Chairman of the Committee further 
reported that, in the absence of a 
quorum, the Committee had adjourned 
until the next day at 12 o’clock. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Ennis (Mr. 
Kenny), referred to in this Order, has 
informed me that he only received a 
notification that he would be required to 
attend during a certain week, but that 
he had received no intimation of the 
day and hour when he would be re- 
quired. Under these circumstances, I 
wish to know whether this entry, which 
may seem to imply censure upon my 
hon. Friend, should be allowed to re- 
main, seeing that it was through the 
neglect of the official whose duty it was 
to send such a notification, and not 
through any fault of his own, that my 
hon. Friend did not attend at the hour 
appointed for the meeting of the Com- 
mittee ? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The proper course 
will be to communicate with the Chair- 
man of Committees, who, no doubt, will 
put the matter right. It is clear, as 
it appears to me, that the hon. Member 
for Ennis (Mr. Kenny) should have 
been informed of the meeting of the 
Committee. 

Mr. SEXTON: ThenI presume that, 
in the absence of any such notification, 
no censure upon my hon. Friend will be 
implied ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: That is so. 


POOR LAW (METROPOLIS)—PAUPER 
MARRIED COUPLES. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, If he could state how many of 
the Boards of Guardians in the Metro- 
polis have complied with, or are making 
arrangements for meeting, the require- 
ments of sec. 23, 10 and 11 Vic. o. 109, 
relating to the accommodation of old 
married couples in receipt of in-door re- 
lief; and, if he would specially direct 
the attention of those Boards which have 
hitherto ignored this provision of the 
Law to the necessity of compliance 
with it ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: There 
are 16 Unions in which separate aecom- 
modation is at present provided in the 
workhouse for the purpose of compli- 
ance with the Act referred to. There 
are eight Unions in which additional 
workhouse buildings are either in course 
of erection or about to be erected; and 
when these buildings are completed the 
Guardians will be in a position to make 
such provision. In the remaining six 
Unions no such accommodation is at 
present provided; but as regards two of 
these Unions, we are informed that it 
will be provided at once when found ne- 
cessary. In one of these cases it is 
stated that, on more than one occasion, 
inquiry has shown that the inmates 
have no desire for such accommodation. 
In two other Unions accommodation 
was formerly provided, but is no longer 
used for the purpose, in consequence of 
the inmates not desiring to avail them- 
selves of it. In the other two cases we 
understand that the subject of providing 
such accommodation is under the con- 
sideration of the Guardians. If it should 
appear to be necessary for the Board to 
intervene in any particular case they 
will not fail to do so. 
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PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND) — 
SLIGO HARBOUR BOARD. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
Lords of the Treasury have considered 
a Memorial addressed to them, on the 
14th of January last, by the Sligo Har- 
bour Board, praying that the period 
fixed for commencing the repayment of 
the principal of the Treasury loan of 
£20,000 to them may be deferred ; that 
the term of years in which repayment is 
to made may be extended ; and that the 
rate of interest charged may be reduced 
to the lowest practicable terms, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation 
made in the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Harbour Accommodation ; 
whether it appears from the Memorial, 
and from other information in the pos- 
session of the Treasury, that the Board 
have expended the full amount of the 
loan in deepening the channel, dredging 
for deep-water berths, improving the 
berthage at present quays, and other 
works of urgent necessity; that very 
considerable progress has been made 
with these works; that, owing to the 
failure of the contractors to execute 
their contract, the Harbour Board have 
been obliged to undertake the com- 
pletion of the works with their own 
staff and plant; and that, as no im- 
provement in revenue can result from 
the works until they are completed, and 
as the existing terms of the loan would 
necessitate the payment of £1,700 
a-year, out of a revenue of only about 
£6,000, which barely allows the requisite 
margin for prosecuting the works, the 
Board will be constrained to abandon 
the effort to complete the works in 
which they are now engaged, and to 
give up the hope of improving the 
portal revenue, unless the Treasury 
terms are relaxed; and, whether the 
Treasury will grant the terms prayed 
for in the Memorial of the Board ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: I understand that 
the Sligo Harbour works will be in- 
spected to-day at low water spring tides. 
The Board of Works hope to be able to 
make their Report to the Treasury in 
about 10 days’ time, and it will be 
dealt with here without delay. With 
reference to the Question of which the 
hon. Member has given Notice for to- 
morrow, I may say that the sole object 
of the engineer’s visit is to enable the 
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Treasury to decide on the questions 
raised in the Memorial, not to interfere 
with the Harbour Commissioners in the 
discharge of their duties; and, this 
being so, it would not be right to incur 
the expense of engaging a special engi- 
neer to report as the Question appears 
to suggest. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS’ (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1875—WORKHOUSE 
TEACHERS. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
During 1884 how many Boards of Guar- 
dians in Ireland, under the 12th Clause 
of the Teachers’ Act of 1875, voted the 
results fees earned by Workhouse 
Teachers, and how many withheld such 
fees; what was the amount of results 
fees earned by Workhouse Teachers 
during that period, and how much was 
paid to them; and, have Workhouse 
Teachers set forth their grievances on 
this subject to the Chief Secretary and 
to the Local Government Board, and is 
it the intention of the Government to 
make such provision in the Bill now be- 
fore the House as shall secure the 
results fees accruing to them ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Thirty-three Boards of Guardians voted 
the results fees earned by teachers in 
1884, and the amount so voted was 
£704. Where application for them is 
not made by the Guardians, the Educa- 
tion Department do not calculate the 
amount. I cannot hold out any prospect 
of the introduction into the Education 
Bill of such a provision as is suggested 
in the Question; but the Government 
would be glad to see all Boards of Guar- 
dians make arrangements by which a part 
of the incomes of workhouse teachers 
should be derived from results pay- 
ments, as in the case of ordinary Na- 
tional school teachers. It must be re- 
membered that workhouse teachers have 
advantages which teachers of other Na- 
tional schools have not. In addition to 
their salaries, they are provided by the 
Guardians with apartments, rations, fuel, 
and light. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS—ESTIMATED 
COST. 
GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, To 
| lay upon the Table of the House such 
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an explanatory Memorandum as will 
show the variations between the esti- 
mated and actual cost of various public 
buildings, such as the India, Foreign, 
Home, and Colonial Offices, Natural 
History Museum, and Law Courts; the 
amount expended in alterations, addi- 
tions, improvements, and to remedy de- 
fects in original cost, to be stated ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: My hon. and gal- 
lant Friend will find the actual and 
estimated cost of the Natural History 
Museum stated at page 55 of the Appro- 
priation Accounts for 1883-4; and that 
of the Royal Courts of Justice at page 
44 of the same volume. I can, if it be 
thought necessary, ascertain and com- 
municate to the House the actual and 
estimated cost of the Foreign Office and 
of the Home Office block ; and I can ask 
the Secretary of State for India whether 
he can supply similar figures for the 
India Office. I am afraid it would, for 
many reasons, be impossible to give the 
further details which the Question seems 
to suggest. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELEUTION OF 
GUARDIANS — MONAGHAN UNION — 
MR. WILLIAM ANCKETILL. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will make inquiries into the threats 
used at the recent Poor Law election, 
by Mr. William Ancketill, in Monaghan 
Union, where he was a defeated candi- 
date, against any tenants who voted 
against him; will the police make in- 
quiries amongst his tenants with a view 
to a prosecution under the Crimes Act ; 
has Mr. Ancketill, in consequence of the 
votes given against him, served over 
eighty processes for rent upon hostile 
voters; have these been contined to the 
tenants of the contested division; is this 
the same Mr. William Ancketill who 
was deprived of the Commission of the 
Peace for cruelty ; and, what action do 
the Government intend to take to pre- 
vent intimidation at these elections, 
which for years has been made the sub- 
ject of questions and debate in this 
House ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
No complaints have been made to Go- 
vernment or to the police by any persons 
as to threats being made use of towards 
them by Mr. Ancketill, and it is not 
proposed to make inquiries as suggested 
in the Question. Mr. Ancketill, who, I 
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believe, was removed from the Commis- 
sion of the Peace, is understood to have 
issued several processes against his ten- 
ants; but his doing so is not a breach 
of the law. It has been frequently stated 
that the Government will not. use the 
Crimes Act in connection with Poor Law 
elections. Partieson both sidesfrequently 


fcomplain of intimidation ;-but the true 


remedy for such proceedings, in the 
opinion of the Government, is the ballot, 
a proposal for the use of which in Poor 
Law elections is at present before Par- 
liament. 


POST OFFICE—THE IRISH MAILS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is a fact that for 
some months past the English day mails 
for Belfast and the North of Ireland 
have arrived regularly at the Amiens 
Street Terminus, Dublin, before 7 a.m. 
and frequently before 6.45 a.m. and 
have had to remain there awaiting the 
departure of the Limited Mail train to 
Belfast, which is not due to leave Dublin 
until 7.45 a.m.; whether he can state 
the number of occasions from the 1st of 
January until the 31st ultimo on which 
these mails arrived at the Dublin Ter- 
minus between 7 a.m. and 7.15 a.m., 
and between 7.15 a.m. and 7.30 a.m., 
and what time are they due Seomcae's' 
at the Railway Station to be forwarde 
by the train which leaves at 7.45 a.m.; 
and, whether, if true that the mails 
arrive regularly before 7 a.m., addi- 
tional facilities could be made, through 
an agreement with the Great Northern 
Railway Company, for an earlier de- 
spatch from Dublin, and thus effect an 
earlier delivery in Belfast and the North 
of Ireland generally ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: A margi 
of 38 minutes is allowed in Dublin “ 
tween the arrival of the night mail from 
England and the departure of the day 
mail to Belfast—that is to say, when 
time is strictly kept, the mails for the 
Belfast line are lodged at Amiens Street 
Station by 7.7 a.m., while the time fixed 
for the departure of the train is 7.45 a.m. 
During the three months referred to in 
the Question of the hon. Member, the 
mail reached Amiens Street Station 19 
times before 7 a.m., 20 times between 
7 a.m. and 7.15 a.m., and 21 times be- 
tween 7.15 a.m. and 7.30 a.m.; but still 
I am by no means satisfied. that an 
earlier hour than at present could safely 
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be fixed for the departure of the train. 
I may mention that during the same 
period there were four failures of the 
connection altogether, even with the de- 

arture fixed at 7.45 a.m.; while if the 

eparture had been at 7.30 a.m. instead 
of 7.45 a.m., there would have been 10 
failures; and if at 7.15 a.m., instead 
of 7.45 a.m., there would have been 17 
failures. The Question is not an easy 
one to decide; but as some alteration 
will become necessary in October next 
in connection with a somewhat earlier 
arrival of the English mail in Dublin 
which is arranged for that date, it shall, 
at the same time, be considered whe- 
ther any reduction of the margin of 38 
minutes can safely be effected. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—MR. MA- 
THEWS, POSTMASTER OF BALLYMENA. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether his attention has been 
officially directed to the statement of 
Mr. Hugh Rainey, junior, a member of 
the Ballymena Town Commissioners, 
made at a meeting of that body held on 
the 31st ultimo, a report of which ap- 
pears in the Belfast Morning News of 
the Ist instant, to the effect that the 
clerk to that body, a Mr. Mathews, who 
is also Postmaster of Ballymena, holds 
nineteen distinct appointments, viz. 
High Constable, Postmaster, Town 
Clerk, Olerk to the Burial Board, Exe- 
cutive Sanitary Authority Officer of 
Ballymena, Clerk of Union, District 
Registrar of Marriages, Secretary to the 
Ballymena and Harryville Gaslight 
Company, Secretary to the International 
Schools, Clerk to the Town Court, Re- 
ceiver for Copy of Valuations, Registrar 
to Burial Board, Reviser of Voters’ List, 
Reviser of Jurors’ List, Presiding Officer 
at Town Commissioners’ Elections, In- 
surance Agent, Returning Officer at 
Elections of Poor Law Guardians, Clerk 
to Lunatic Board, and Executive Officer 
for Rural Sanitary Authority ; whether 
it is consistent with the duties of a pro- 
vincial postmaster, and in keeping with 
the rules of the Post Office Service, that 
Mr. Mathews should hold other appoint- 
ments in addition to that of postmaster ; 
how many hours per day are provincial 
postmasters supposed to spend in their 
offices, and how many has Mr. Mathews 
been in the habit of spending in his; 
whether or not he has utilised the Post 
Office as a convenience in respect of 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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his other appointments; and, whether 
these have been conferred upon him in 
respect of political services ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The Post- 
master at Ballymena, as in the case of 
all holders of small post offices, is not 
an established officer of the Department, 
and is not, therefore, bound to give his 


“whole time to Post Office work. No 


complaint has reached me as to the 
manner in which Mr. Mathews performs 
his duties; and I do not consider it ne- 
cessary, therefore, to inquire as to his 
other appointments. 


CUSTOMS—GALWAY DOCKS. 


Cotonzt NOLAN asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, If, in the month of 
March, ships in Galway dock are only 
allowed to discharge between 8 a.m. 
and 4 p.m. just six hours shorter than 
between sunrise and sunset (5.37-6.31) ; 
if, on Easter Monday and other days 
during which every vessel discharges, 
the Custom House officials, for their own 
individual profit, are allowed to levy 
rates, sometimes exceeding a shilling a 
ton, even on non-excisable articles ; and, 
if it is a fact that for very many years no 
smuggling of any kind has been carried 
on in the port of Galway, and shipowners 
discharging there are not entitled to 
work free of cost between sunrise and 
sunset ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: Ships in Galway 
Docks are in March allowed to discharge 
free goods from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. If 
they discharge before or after these 
hours, the officers are entitled to pay- 
ments for overtime on a scale fixed by 
the Board of Customs. On Easter Mon- 
day and other statutory holidays the 
officers are entitled to receive payment 
from the merchant for attendance ; but 
on no occasion of any kind are they 
allowed to levy any charge on goods 
landed, except the statutory duties. 
For some years previous to 1884 no 
smuggling had been detected at Gal- 
way; but in that year five seizures were 
made. 


THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS—COMMU- 
NICATIONS WITH THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he will inform the House what 
is the present state of the negotiations 
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for the improvement of commercial in- 
tercourse between the West India 
Islands and the United States and 
Canada? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Full information respecting the negotia- 
tions for improving commercial inter- 
course between the British West India 
Colonies and the United States will be 
found in the Parliamentary Paper Com- 
mercial No. 4, 1885. As stated at page 
22 of those Papers, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment does not abandon the hope of 
coming to an agreement, and they are 
in communication with Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Washington on the subject. 
There have been no negotiations with 
respect to Canada. 


STATE OF IRELAND—POLICE PROTEC. 
TION TO REV. FRANCIS DOPPING, 
COLUMBKILL, CO. LONGFORD, 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘OARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is a fact that the 
Rev. Francis Dopping, a Protestant 
clergyman, who has had for some time 
police protection in Columbkill, county 
Longford, is always accompanied by two 
policemen, while one other is stationed 
at his lodge; whether, in addition to 
this .police protection, to which no one 
in the county objects, there is also a 
parade of four policemen armed with 
revolvers, every Sunday, at the hours of 
Divine Service, on the roads which this 
gentleman has to pass; whether he has 
ever been insulted or molested during 
all this time; whether this part of the 
county is not entirely free from crime 
or outrage of any kind; and, whether, 
under the circumstances, the parade of 
the four policemen with revolvers on 
Sunday is necessary ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The protection which is afforded to the 
rev. gentleman named, which is more 
or less accurately described in this 
Question, is believed by those who are 
responsible for his safety to be abso- 
lutely necessary. 


INLAND REVENUE—THE INCOME TAX 
—HALF-YEARLY PAYMENTS. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, in 
the event of the financial requirements 
of the Country necessitating a further 
addition to the Income Tax, he will 
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consider the great relief which would 
be afforded to the taxpayer by reverting 
to the old practice of allowing the tax 
to be paid in half-yearly instalments ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or razr EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): In reply to the 
hon. Gentleman, I have to say that at 
present a large amount of Income Tax 
is paid for the whole of the financial 
year during its last quarter. Except at 
a cost to the Revenue of several millions, 
half that payment could not be post- 
poned until the following financial year; 
and I have not heard that any payers of 
Income Tax would wish to pay half their 
tax six months earlier. I cannot, there- 
fore, give any encouragement to the 
proposal. 


RAILWAYS (INDIA)—THE QUETTA 
RAILWAY. 


Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
What progress has now been made in 
the Railway from Sibi in the direction 
of Candahar, the works upon which 
Railway were suspended in 1880-81, ac- 
cording to the Report upon Railways in 
India for that year; and, when the 
works were recommenced ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: No particulars in 
addition to those communicated to the 
House on March 12 have yet been re- 
ceived from the Government of India 
concerning the progress on the Quetta 
Railway; but we know that the works 
are being vigorously prosecuted, and 
they may be completed at an earlier 
period than was then anticipated. They 
were recommenced in May of last year. 


NAVY—PURCHASE OF MERCHANT 
STEAMERS. 


Str JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If he will state to the 
House the names and prices of the 
vessels of the Navies of other Powers 
and of the Mercantile Marine of this 
and of other Countries which it has been 
deemed necessary to acquire for the 
Navy since the introduction of the Navy 
Estimates; and, whether this change of 
policy is in consequence of the insuffi- 
ciency of the Navy at present to protect 
our shores, colonies, and commerce ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY: I regret 
that I cannot, consistently with the 
public interest, reply to the first part of 
the Question of my right hon. and gal- 
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lant Friend ; in reply to the second part 
of his Question, I have to say that the 
policy of encouraging the construction 
of merchant steamers of a type suitable 
for conversion into cruisers has been 
consistently pursued by successive Boards 
of Admiralty, and has been the means 
of giving us a large reserve of fast and 
effective cruisers. 

Sir JOHN HAY: I would further 
ask whether a Supplementary Estimate 
for the purchase of these ships will be 
laid on the Table; and also whether the 
Admiralty have been successful in ob- 
taining the Esmeralda ? 

Sr THOMAS BRASSEY: A Sup- 
plementary Estimate will be laid upon 
the Table. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, whether 
it was intended to put into commission 
the ships which had been so promptly 
made ready for sea with provisions and 
stores on board at the various naval 
ports ? 

Stx THOMAS BRASSEY : I can only 
state that the ships will certainly be 
commissioned as soon as the Government 
deem it necessary. 


LAW AND JUSTICE — THE SENTENCE 
ON MRS. WELDON. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he has received a memorial signed by 
nine of the jury in the recent trial of the 
Queen v. Georgina Weldon, in which 
they say— 

“We are perfectly shocked at the sentence 
of six months’ imprisonment passed upon the 
said Georgina Weldon after we had strongly 
recommended her to mercy ; ”’ 
and, whether he will, under the circum- 
stances, remit the sentence ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: [have 
received the Memorial referred to, and 
it will be carefully considered. 


CYPRUS—REPORTED REVENUE 
FRAUDS. 

Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
Nos. 355, 356, and 357 of the Rules for 
Her Majesty’s Colonial Service, relating 
to the duties of the Local Auditor, ap- 
ply to the Island of Cyprus; whether 
the observance of these Rules by the 
Auditor of Cyprus would have rendered 
impossible the frauds recently committed 
by the revenue officials; and, whether 


Sir Thomas Brassey 
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any inquiry has been, or will be, insti- 
tuted by Her Majesty’s Government as 
to how the commission of these frauds 
became possible, without complicity or 
connivance on the part of the superiors 
of the guilty officials ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY : The Colo- 
nial Regulations referred to apply to 
Cyprus. The frauds being all connected 
with the collection of so variable an 
amount as tithes, and most of them being 
not in the collection but in the assess- 
ment, and largely in collusion with the 
villagers, I am not prepared, on our 
present information, to say that the 
strictest observance of the Rules by the 
Auditor would have rendered the frauds 
impossible. There is no doubt that the 
method of assessment and collection of 
tithes in Cyprus is imperfect and obso- 
lete, although it has been already much 
improved since the British occupation. 
The question, however, of superseding 
it by an entirely different system has 
been and still is under consideration by 
Her Majesty’s Government. As to the 
question of inquiry, I may say that a 
searching investigation is now being 
made by the Receiver General, Mr. 
Swettenham, an officer of great Colonial 
experience, who has only recently been 
appointed to Cyprus. Until we receive 
further {details as to the method and 
results of his action, the Secretary of 
State is unable to say whether anything 
more in the way of investigation is 
necessary. The Governor’s attention, 
however, will be specially drawn to the 
points referred to in the hon. Member’s 
Question. 


REGISTRATION OF PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTORS (IRELAND)—COST OF 
PREPARING LISTS. 

Mr. SHEII asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he will advise that the cost of 

reparing the Parliamentary Voters List 
be a charge upon the Consolidated 
Fund, instead of on the poor rates ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
In Ireland, as in England, ,the cost re- 
ferred to is a charge upon local rates. 
I am not aware of any intention to make 
any alteration in the law in this respect. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—EX-POLICE 
INSPECTOR MINAHAN, 
Mr. SHEIL asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
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ther his attention has been called to the 
statement of Mr. Minahan, ex-police in- 
spector of the T Division, a witness 
called for the prosecution of a Mrs. 
Jeffreys, of Chelsea, 

‘‘That he had a to his superintendent 
respecting the defendant’s houses, but was 
laughed at, and told he had better be careful 
what he was saying. He was laughed at for 
refusing to accept gold as a bribe ;”’ 
and, whether he has caused any steps 
to be taken towards ascertaining the 
truth of this statement ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he had made inquiry into this matter. 
He could not enter into all the details of 
the case; but, from the information he 
had received, he had reason to believe 
the statement was nottrue. If the hon. 
Member would care to see the Papers he 
would be glad to show them to him. 

Mx. SHEIL: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman lay them on the Table ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: No; 
I cannot do so. 

Mr. SHEIL said, he would put a 
further Question on the point. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES 
. BILLS. 


Mr. ROLLS asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether it is with 
his approval that the Railway Compa- 
nies, instead of withdrawing the Rates 
and Charges Bills, intend to press the 
same on for Second Reading; and, 
whether he intends to oppose the Second 
Reading on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
the Railway Companies had not consulted 
him as to the course to be taken in this 
matter. He had no information as to 
the course which they had determined 
to pursue ; but if the Bills should come 
on for second reading, then, as he had 
said before, he would consider it to be 
his duty, on behalf of the Government, 
to oppose them. 


BRITISH MUSEUM—LIGHTING AND 
HOURS OF OPENING. 


Mr. DANIEL GRANT asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he has arranged to provide the funds 
asked for by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, to enable them so to light the 
great national collection that it can re- 
main open for the enjoyment of the 
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public until 10 o’clock at night every 
week day throughout the year? 

Mr. MOLLOY had also the following 
Question on the Paper:—To ask the 
junior Member for Leeds, If he has now 
had an opportunity of consulting with 
the Treasury, in acvordance with his pro- 
mise to that effect, upon the subject of 
assisting the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum to open that institution to the 
working classes during the evening; and, 
if so, can he now state the result ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) : I have to in- 
form my hon. Friend, in answer to this 
Question, and also in reference to the 
Question which the hon. Member for 
King’s County (Mr. Molloy) proposes to 
ask my hon. Friend the Junior Lord of the 
Treasury, that no application, so far as 
I am aware, has been recently made by 
the Trustees of the British Museum to 
light what he calls the “‘ great national 
collection ’’ until 10 o’clock on week 
days. In 1883 the Trustees applied for 
funds to light some of the Natural His- 
tory Galleries at South Kensington, and 
they were informed that— 

‘* Before their wish could be further considered 
it would be necessary that a complete Estimate 
should be laid before the Treasury of the cost it 
involved, not only in the erection of plant, ma- 
chinery, &c., but in the permanent increase that 
must be apprehended in the charge for services 
and salaries.” 

They have not furnished us as yet with 
this information. 

Mr. DANIEL GRANT: Is it not a 
fact that the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of London (Sir John Lubbock) 
last yearstated that an Estimate had been 
made ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): I can only say 
that I have had the Treasury records 
carefully searched, and I can find no 
trace of such an Estimate. 


AFGHANISTAN—ARREST OF AYOUB 
KHAN. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he can state the cause and 
the circumstances of the arrest of Ayoub 
Khan ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The residence of Ayoub Khan has been 
fixed at Teheran. Correspondence on 
the subject is contained in Asia, No. 1, 
1884. Sir Ronald Thomson has re- 
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ported that special precautions have 
recently been thought necessary to pre- 
vent Ayoub’s escape ; but no information 
has been received of his arrest. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—MR. 
JAMES ELLIS FRENCH. 

Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that Colonel Bruce, 
the Inspector General of the Royal Irish 

‘Constabulary, held an inquiry in the 
Castle, Dublin, into certain charges pre- 
ferred against his colleague, James Ellis 
French; whether the minutes of the 
evidence taken at that inquiry, which 
resulted in the said James Ellis French 
being officially informed by Colonel 
Bruce that he should ‘‘ not return to his 
office till called upon to do so,” in other 
words, that he was suspended from duty, 
were laid before the Officers of the 
Crown for advice and direction ; whether 
it is a fact that District Inspector Bell, 
Athenry, in the course of his evidence 
at said inquiry made a statement with 
reference to charges made by his clerk 
against James E. French of solicitation 
to commit a felony ; and, if so, whether 
Colonel Bruce took any and, if so, what 
steps to secure the evidence of the said 

olice clerk; whether it is a fact that 

r. John Mallon, the Chief Superin- 
tendent of the Detective Department of 
the Metropolitan Police, received no 
instructions to prosecute any further 
inquiries into the said charges, and, if 
so, whether any further inquiries what- 
ever into the said charges were made ; 
and, if so, by whom ordered, and by 
whom made; and, whether it is a fact 
that Colonel Bruce, instead of directing 
the prosecution of further inquiry into 
the matters disclosed at said inquiry, 
arising from which J. E. French was 

' suspended from duty, on the contrary 
warned the District Inspectors so ex- 
amined to suppress all mention of the 
matter, and not to divulge the fact that 
such an inquiry had been held ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN: 
The auswer to the first two paragraphs 
of this Question is in the affirmative. 
District Inspector Bell made a statement 
with reference to conduct of French 
towards a clerk which he regarded as 
suspicious; but there was no allegation 
whatever of solicitation to commit a 
felony. Colonel Bruce took immediate 
steps to procure the statement of the 
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clerk, and it and the statements made 
by the officer at the inquiry were at 
once submitted by him in full to the 
Government. No _ instructions were 
immediately given to Mr. Mallon for a 
further inquiry, because, in the opinion 
of the Law Officers, the facts which had 
been then elicited did not constitute 
ground for an accusation of felonious 
conduct; but on the termination of the 
trial of Cornwall v. O’Brien, Mr. Mallon, 
as well as the other members of the 
Dublin Police Force, received instruc- 
tions to make the most exhaustive in- 
quiries, and prosecute all persons against 
whom evidence could be found. The 
inquiry held by Colonel Bruce was 
necessarily confidential, and those ex- 
amined were so informed, as a matter 
of course; but, as I have previously 
stated, Colonel Bruce put the Govern- 
ment in immediate possession of all the 
information he acquired. 


VISIT OF H.R.H. THE PRINCE AND 
PRINCESS OF WALES TO IRELAND— 
THE DISTURBANCE AT MALLOW. 
Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 

cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

land, Whether, on the day previous to 
the passage of the Prince of Wales 
through Mallow, Mr. Purdon Coote, one 
of the Directors of the Great Southern 
and Western Railway, had an interview 
with Lord Spencer; whether, as a con- 
sequence of this interview, any, and, if 
so, what, instructions were issued to the 

Constabulary at Mallow, and to which 

officer of the Constabulary, by the Irish 

Executive ; whether the resident magis- 

trate, Mr. Butler, in charge of the peace 

at Mallow on the day in question, was 
informed of these instructions, or their 
nature, by the Executive; whether Mr. 

Purdon Coote satisfied Lord Spencer 

that he had been authorised by the 

Board of Directors of the Great Southern 

and Western Railway Company to make 

any application or representation to the 

Lord Lieutenant on their behalf; whe- 

ther, before the people were removed 

by the Constabulary, any request for 
such action was made to Mr. Butler, 
resident magistrate, by Mr. Coote, and, 
if not, to what official was such request 
made; whether County Inspector Carr 
ordered the Police to charge the people 
in the railway station without the orders 
and without the knowledge of Mr. 
Butler, resident magistrate; whether 
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any warning was given to the people | Butler, Resident Magistrate, Mr. Coote, 


or request made to them to leave the 
station by any Government official 
before the Police drove them away; 
whether County Inspector Carr was in- 
toxicated and unfit for duty to such an 
extent as to refuse to obey the orders of 
his superior officer, Mr. Butler, R.M., 
when Mr. Butler, on learning of the 
action of the Police, ordered County 
Inspector Carr to desist, but was refused 
obedience by the latter; whether the 
Police under County Inspector Carr, in 
addition to driving the people without 
notice from the railway station, beat 
them with their batons, pursued them 
amongst the cattle pens and on to the 
public roads; whether many of the 
people had return tickets from Cork 
and other places, and were legally 
entitled to shelter and accommodation 
from the company while waiting for 
their trains; and, whether a sworn in- 
quiry, conducted by persons unconnected 
with the Constabulary, will be instituted 
by the Irish Executive into the conduct 
of County Inspector Carr and the Con- 
stabulary, and Carr suspended from 
duty pending this inquiry? I also wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he will give the name of the official 
from whom he has received the infor- 
mation he purposes giving to the House 
in regard to this affair ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
On the morning of the 13th instant Mr. 
Coote, a Director of the Railway Com- 
pany, who had been deputed by the 
Company to represent them, had an 
interview with his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant. Instructions were sent to 
the Resident Magistrate and County In- 
spector of Constabulary to the effect 
that if the hon. Member for Mallow 
(Mr. O’Brien), who had publicly an- 
nounced his intention to be present at 
Mallow Railway Station for the purpose 
of giving expression to his sentiments, 
wished to make any representation to 
the Prince of Wales he should be 
allowed to come to the platform with a 
few of his friends and communicate with 
His Royal Highness through the proper 
channel. Nothing, however, in the 
nature of a rictous disturbance was to 
be permitted. An intimation to this 
effect was made to the hon. Member, 
who, however, did not avail himself of 
the opportunity so given to him. It 





and Mr. Carr, the County Inspector, that 
on the departure of the Kerry train at 
4 o’clock the platforms should be cleared 
of their occupants for the purpose of 
making preparations for the reception 
of the Royal Party. A number of 
persons, led by the hon. Members for 
Cork and Tipperary (Mr. Deasy and 
Mr. John O’Connor), had in the mean- 
time arrived from Cork accompanied by 
bands, and taken up a position in the 
station. On the application of Mr. 
Coote to Mr. Carr a party of police 
were told off to clear the platforms. 
The party so detailed advanced and 
directed the people to leave the station. 
The greater proportion complied. Some, 
however, refused to do so, and these 
were removed. Mr. Carr positively 
denies that there is any ground what- 
ever—and I do not know what autho- 
rity the hon. Member can have—for the 
assertion that he was intoxicated, nor 
did he refuse to obey any orders of Mr. 
Butler. Some of the people who were 
on the arrival platform, when requested 
to leave, dispersed over the adjoining 
lines. ‘The police had thus to follow 
them for the purpose of removing them 
from the Company’s premises, and some 
had to be followed into cattle-pens for 
this purpose. In the very few indi- 
vidual cases where resistance was offered 
the police had recourse to their batons, 
using no more force than was necessary 
to overcome the resistance. I do not 
know whether any of these people had 
return tickets to Cork ; but I am advised 
that the Railway Company, whose Direc- 
tor (Mr. Coote) had charge of the station, 
had a perfect right to make what 
arrangements they thought fit for ad- 
mitting persons to the platform and 
keeping the station clear; and, in my 
opinion, they would have incurred great 
responsibility if they had not made such 
arrangements as they did. I see no 
cause whatever for a sworn inquiry. 
The information I have now received 
comes from the different Resident Magis- 
trates, from Mr. Butler especially, and 
from County Inspector Carr. 

Mr. PARNELL: I wish to direct the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
the fact that he has not specifically an- 
swered certain portions of my Question. 
I asked him whether Mr. Coote satisfied 
Lord Spencer that he was authorized by 
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Southern and Western Railway Com- 
pany to make any application or repre- 
sentation to the Lord Lieutenant on their 
behalf. The right hon. Gentleman says 
that Mr. Coote was acting on behalf of 
the Company ; but he has not replied to 
the part of the Question in which I 
specifically asked whether Mr. Coote 
satisfied the authorities that he had the 
authority of the Board of Directors be- 
fore his action? I also asked him 
whether any request for action was made 
by Mr. Coote to Mr. Butler, the Resident 
magistrate ; and, if not, by what official 
was that request made; and whether 
County Inspector Carr ordered the police 
to charge the people at the railway 
station without the orders or the know- 
ledge of Mr. Butler? The right hon. 
Gentleman has asked me what authority 
Thad for the allegations in the Ques- 
tion as to the condition of Inspector 
Carr. I wish to say that I made that 
statement with great reluctance, and 
that I made it on the authority of my 
two Colleagues. 

Mr. HEALY: Better authority than 
the police, anyhow. [‘‘ Order!’ ] 

Mn. PARNELL: I made the state- 
ment on the authority of the junior 
Member for Cork and the hon. Member 
for Mallow, who informed me that if the 
inquiry be "given which they demand 
they will be in a position to prove this and 
other statements that have been made. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I will endeavour to answer the hon. 
Member’s Question. Mr. Coote came to 
the Lord Lieutenant on the part of the 
Railway Company. I do not presume 
that the Lord Lieutenant demanded his 
credentials, or to see any written delega- 
tion on the part of the Directors ; but I 
have no doubt that Mr. Coote did act on 
the part of the Directors of the Railway 
Company. Then the hon. Member asks 
me whether Mr. Coote made his request 
to Mr. Butler, or to whom he made it ? I 
have said in my answer that he made it 
to County Inspector Carr; but it was in 
accordance with the pre-arrangement to 
which I have alluded, and to which the 

arties were Mr. Butler, Mr. Coote, and 

r. Carr. Then the hon. Member asks 
me another Question—whether Mr. But- 
ler gave direct orders ? 

r. PARNELL: Had any knowledge 
of the action of the police. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
He had knowledge of what the police 
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were about todo, and he explains in 
his Report that one part of the proceed- 
ings took place on a platform which was 
separated from where he was by a train, 
and therefore he was not a positive eye- 
witness of what occurred in that par- 
ticular part of the station. Otherwise 
he expresses no disapproval of anything 
that took place. 

Mr. DEASY: I beg to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman who it was gave notice 
to the people on the central platform 
from which they were about to be 
ejected that if they did not leave peace- 
fully they would be brutally batoned by 
the police? I ask the Question because 
the statement which has been furnished 
to the right hon. Gentleman is absolutely 
false. 

Mr. M‘COAN: I wish to ask whether 
the Messrs. O’Brien, Harrington, O’Con- 
nor, and Deasy, who are reported by the 
newspapers to be the leaders of these 
riotous and disloyal demonstrations at 
Mallow, Cork, and elsewhere, are iden- 
tical with the persons of the same name 
who have sworn allegiance to the Queen, 
Her heirs, and successors, at the Table of 
this House ? 

Mr. HEALY : I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has answered the Question in 
great detail, and I think that any fur- 
ther Question is unnecessary. 

Mr. HEALY: I rise to a point of 
Order. [ Cries of ‘‘ Order! t 

Mr. SPEAKER: Willthe hon. Mem- 
ber state the point of Order ? 

Mr. HEALY: I wish to ask you, 
Sir, whether it is admissible for an hon. 
Gentleman, under cover of a Question, 
to make a gross insinuation of perjury 
against a series of Members of this 
House? I wish to ask whether you, 
Sir, as Speaker of this House, will allow 
an imputation of that kind to be cast 
upon Members of this House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Any imputation of 
that kind cast upon an hon. Member of 
this House would, in my opinion, be out 
of Order; and if the hon. Member had 
desired to put the Question on the Paper 
I would certainly have revised it. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS—MEDICAL OF- 
FICER OF HEALTH, CHELTENHAM— 
APPOINTMENT OF MR. ROCH. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL asked the 

Secretary of the Local Government 
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Board, If he can state the result of his 
inquiries into the circumstances of the 
recent appointment of a Medical Officer 
of Health by the Town Council of Chel- 
tenham ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: We 
have obtained further particulars as to 
the appointment of Mr. Roch. It is 
true that when he was appointed he had 
a surgieal qualification only. The Regu- 
lations of the Board require that unless 
they dispense with the requirement a 
Medical Officer of Health shall possess 
both a medical and surgical qualification; 
and in the case of a borough such as 
Cheltenham we should not have con- 
sented to the office being held by a 
medical man with one qualification only. 
But Mr. Roch about three weeks before 
the date when he was to enter upon his 
duties obtained the requisite medical 
qualification. The Town Council, when 
this further qualification had been ob- 
tained, ratified the election by formally 
applying to the Board to dispense with 
the requirement referred to so far as was 
necessary, in consequence of Mr. Roch 
not actually possessing at the time of the 
election the double qualification. The 
Board have complied with their request, 
and have sanctioned the appointment. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
ACT, 1883 — BREAKFASTS TO THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 

Mr. KENNY asked Mr. Attorney 
General, If his attention had been called 
to paragraphs, prominently printed, and 
appearing with increased frequency in 
London daily papers, which announce 
the intention of persons, mostly Mem- 
bers of Parliament and Parliamentary 
candidates, and sometimes Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government, to give free 
breakfasts to unemployed workmen and 
other deserving persons: and, whe- 
ther, considering the near approach of a 
General Election, such acts will be taken 
into consideration as constituting viola- 
tions of ‘The Parliamentary Elections 
(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Act, 
1883?” 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I have a very limited 
knowledge of what takes place in rela- 
tion to these free breakfasts. As far as 
I have seen, they have been given by 
gentlemen in localities with which they 
have no connection either as Representa- 
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tives or in respect to any future candi- 
dature, and they are given to persons 
who are not voters, and from whom no 
advantage can be obtained. I therefore 
cannot say that they constitute a corrupt 
practice. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I wish to ask the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman if the Radical candidate for the 
borough of Fulham gives free breakfasts 
in the borough of St. George’s-in-the- 
East, and if the Radical candidate for 
the borough of St. George’s-in-the-East 
gives free breakfasts to the unemployed 
in the borough of Fulham ; and whether 
such reciprocity of action on the part of 
two candidates would not constitute an 
obvious evasion of the Corrupt Practices 
Act? I wish to ask the Attorney Gene- 
ral what guarantee there can be that the 
Radical friend of the Radical candidate 
in any borough actually defrays the cost 
of the free breakfast provided ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamzs) : If any other hon. Mem- 
ber but the noble Lord had put this 
Question, I should have considered it 
one of an argumentative character. This 
Question is purely hypothetical. I know 
of no such facts having occurred as he 
has referred to; but if, when they actu- 
ally oceur, the noble Lord would put his 
Question I will endeavour to answer it. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN. 
ISTAN—THE AFGHAN BOUNDARY 
COMMISSION—SIR PETER LUMSDEN’S 
MISSION. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have any information leading to the con- 
clusion that the condition of Sir Peter 
Lumsden’s Mission is less serious than 
would appear from the letter of the Cor- 
respondent of Zhe Standard newspaper, 
published in their issue of the 15th in- 
stant, or that the statements in that 
letter are, to any extent, overdrawn ? 
The hon. Member said he desired to put 
the Question in the form in which he 
originally placed it on the Paper— 
namely, by substituting for ‘ serious ”’ 
the words ‘‘ humiliating and disastrous 
to British interests.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Those words would 
be out of Order. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The Foreign Office have not received any 
information showing that the condition 
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of the Mission is serious. Some regret- 
table loss of life among the camp fol- 
lowers occurred when crossing the moun- 
tains between Gulran and Tirpul owing 
to a snowstorm. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)— 
OFFICERS OF THE RESERVE—EQUIP- 
MENT MONEY. 


Mr. MOLLOY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If, under the Regula- 
tions, Officers in the Reserve who are 
called into active service are entitled to 
£100 for equipment ; if the Government 
will extend this rule to such Officers of 
the Reserve as have volunteered for ser- 
vice in Suakin and been sent there; 
and, if, under the special conditions of 
the very expensive outfit required for 
that climate, and the high price of all 
necessaries there, the fact of having 
volunteered will not be allowed to pre- 
judice the rights they would have if only 
called upon in the ordinary way, without 
the preliminary of volunteering ; and, if 
the cost of the necessary outfit will not 
absorb an amount equal to the greater 
part of a year’s pay? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The hon. Member is under some mis- 
apprehension in regard to this Question. 
Officers of the Reserve are not entitled, 
under any circumstances, to an outfit 
allowance on being recalled to Army 
service; but if they proceed on active 
service, they receive an advance of field 
allowance to provide field equipment. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL LABOUR 
STATISTICS. 


Mr. ALBERT GREY asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the letter 
recently addressed by the Secretary of 
State at Washington to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, reviewing 
the Reports from the Consuls of the 
United States, on the relations of labour 
and wages, and capital and enterprise, 
existing in every Country, Colony, and 
Island in which the United States have 
consular representatives; and, whether 
he will cause to have issued to the Con- 
suls of Her Majesty a Labour Circular, 
similar in character to that issued, on 
the 15th of February 1884, to the con- 
sular officers of the United States, with 
a view of obtaining the fullest possible 
information as to the conditions affecting 
and surrounding Foreign and Colonial 
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labour, viz.: the rates of wages, hours 
of labour, prices of food, articles of con- 
sumption, rent, &c., and thus affording 
material for a comparison of their con- 
ditions with those which prevail in the 
United Kingdom ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (who replied) 
said, his attention had been called to the 
summary of a very important Return 
which the United States Government 
were seeking to obtain as to the rate of 
wages and other particulars affecting 
the working classes. He recognized the 
extreme importance of such a Return, 
and he very much desired that a similar 
one should be obtained for this country. 
He desired, however, to reserve to him- 
self the right of further considering the 
best way of securing an accurate Return, 
because he had reason to believe that 
the Board of Trade could correct and 
materially add to any Reports of Consular 
Agents by comparing them with the 
statistics at present in the possession of 
the Department. 


CENTRAL ASIA—HERAT—ACTION OF 
ENGLAND IN CASE OF SUDDEN 
SEIZURE BY RUSSIA. 


Mr. MONTAGU SCOTT asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, What steps 
Her Majesty’s Government have taken, 
or are about to take, to prevent the 
sudden capture of Herat ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If his 
attention has been called to the impor- 
tant letter from the Correspondent of 
The Standard with Sir Peter Lumsden’s 
Commission, and especially to the fol- 
lowing passages :— 

“ The importance to the Russians of acquiring 
Ak Tepe and Penjdeh district is obvious; the 
position gives them the command of the Kushk 
Rud and Murghab Valleys, of the passes lead- 
ing across the mountains to the Herat Valley, 
and practically of Herat. With the control of 
these two valleys passes away the control of the 
Herat Valley ; the advance by the Heri Rud, a 
much more difficult and inhospitable line, 
becomes unnecessary. ‘The importance of the 
move to Pul-i-Khisti must be distinctly under- 
stood : it means the fall of Ak Tepe, the Penj- 
deh position, of the Kushk Rud and Murghab 
Valleys, and practically of Herat, to the 
Russians, and finally the solution of the Central 
Asian question in favour of Russia ;”’ 


and, what steps Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are taking to counteract the in- 
jurious effect of General Komaroit’s 
aggression upon the peoples of Central 
Asia ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: To both these 
Questions I have to make one and the 
same reply; and my reply is that the 
matters named in both Questions have 
received the careful attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Can 
the Prime Minister, consistently with 
the interests of the Public Service, in- 
form the House whether it is true, as 
reported, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have agreed to cede Penjdeh to 
the Russians ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Can 
the right hon. Gentleman give us any 
information as to the receipt of any 
further communications from Sir Peter 
Lumsden, and say whether he is in a 
position to affirm or deny the statement 
which has been made that a provisional 
Government has been established at 
Penjdeh by the Russian authorities ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman also inform 
the House whether there is any truth in 
the statement which appears in the 
evening papers to the effect that a large 
number of those who were with Sir 
Peter Lumsden’s Commission had died 
from frost and hunger? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I may dispose 
of the last Question by pointing out that 
an answer has already been given by 
my noble Friend (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) on the part of the Government. 
With regard to the first Question of the 
right hon. Gentleman, we have had no 
further communication from Sir Peter 
Lumsden; and I think it may be of use 
to the House if I venture to warn hon. 
Gentlemen—not with reference to this 
or that particular communication—that 
there is a very great uncertainty indeed 
as to the time which is now required, 
either from St. Petersburg or London, 
to communicate with the officer on the 
spot. Partly we are uncertain, because 
we do not know precisely the state of 
the telegraphic communication from St. 
Petersburg, it being by no means estab- 
lished to our minds that there is a 
proper telegraph from St. Petersburg as 
far as Merv; and it likewise appears 
that the inclemency of the weather over 
that country has introduced a great deal 
of uncertainty, and from recent de- 
spatches from Sir Edward Thornton, 
dated the 11th of this month, I have an 
apprehension that we must be content 
to put up with some further delay before 
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we can receive replies either from St. 
Petersburg with respect to the questions 
Her Majesty’s Government have asked 
with reference to General Komaroff, or 
from Sir Peter Lumsden as to the im- 
portant messages that have been sent to 
him, and which will in due time, no 
doubt, be fully answered by him. As 
to the Question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, all we know is this—there is a 
somewhat detailed statement in such 
evening papers as I have seen which 
purports to be from General Komaroff. 
With respect to the details and parti- 
culars of that statement we are not in- 
formed ; but we have a telegram from 
Sir Edward Thornton, received this 
afternoon, which states in a very few 
words that an Administration—or a 
provisional Administration — has been 
established in Penjdeh. So far, I think, 
I have answered all that was asked by 
the right hon. Gentleman. With re- 
gard to the inquiry whether it is true 
that Her Majesty’s Government has 
undertaken to cede Penjdeh to the Go- 
vernment of Russia, the state of the 
case is this—that not only is that state- 
ment a statement without authority, but 
likewise I can assure the House that no 
assurances have been either given or 
received on the part of either Govern- 
ment on the subject of particular points 
upon the Frontier. There has been 
friendly conversation between Lord Gran- 
ville and M. de Staal, with one or two 
present who were competent to assist 
them; but no assurances have been 
given which convey the intention of 
either Government with respect to par- 
ticular points on the Frontier. I can 
only say that it was friendly conversa- 
tion. Lord Granville has had frequent 
communications with the Russian Am- 
bassador, as might naturally be ex- 
pected during the critical circumstances 
of the last few days; but they have 
been of an unofficiai character, except 
as regards certain matters of fact with 
respect to which it was his duty to make 
inquiry. I think that is all that has 
been asked me with regard to this ques- 
tion. 

Sirk WILLIAM HART DYKE: Can 
the Prime Minister inform the House 
whether Sir Edward Thornton in his 
despatch mentions by whom the Admi- 
nistration at Penjdeh has been formed? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: He does not 
mention it. His expression is “‘is estab. 
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lished ;”’ but I cannot doubt that it is 
established under Russian auspices, and 
I perceive that the detailed communica- 
tion in the newspapers appears to be 
founded upon the necessity of establish- 
ing some Administration there after the 
disappearance of the Afghans from that 
district. 

Str MICHAEL HIOCKS-BEACH: 
May I ask the Prime Minister whether, 
in the course of the communications that 
have passed between the Russian Go- 
vernment and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, Her Majesty’s Government have 
made any inquiry of the Russian Go- 
vernment as to the precise point in Cen- 
tral Asia to which their telegraph system 
extends; and, if so, whether there has 
been a reply ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; we 
have not made inquiries of the Russian 
Government as to the state of its tele- 
graphic communications, nor would it 
be very easy probably for them to give 
an exact reply, because the telegraph 
line to Merv is in course of construction, 
and they might not know at any parti- 
cular moment how far it had proceeded. 
It will be observed that this very tele- 
gram in to-day’s papers seems to have 
taken nine or 10 days in its transmission 
to St. Petersburg ; and my impression is 
that no communication is at present 
passed between the Russian Govern- 
ment and General Komarotf in much 
less time than that, and therefore, of 
course, twice that time would be required 
for a reply. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I beg 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther it is true that the Russian Govern- 
ment have asked or demanded that the 
zone of the debatable or debated land 
should be extended from Sari-Yazi, Pul- 
i-Khisti, and Penjdeh down to the 
Parapomesus Hills which skirt Herat on 
the North; and, also, whether he is 
aware that the Russian telegraph line is 
now finished as far as Sarakhs, within 
100 miles of General Komaroff’s head- 
quarters, and that the attack of the 30th 
by General Komaroff was known at St. 
Petersburg on the 4th of April, and in 
Berlin on the 5th, whereas it was not 
communicated to this country until the 
9th ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: [ have nothing to 
say as to what has been demanded by 
the Russian Government or by ourselves. 
With regard to the rest of the Question, 
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I should have to thank the hon. Gentle- 
man for giving me a great deal of in- 
formation which I did not possess if I 
believed that he was accurately in- 
formed ; but I do not believe that he is 
accurately informed on the points to 
which he has referred. 

Mr. BOURKE: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether, in the conver- 
sation between the Russian Ambassador 
and Lord Granville, any suggestion has 
been made by the former that Penjdeh 
should be annexed to the Russian 
Empire ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have not been 
present at these conversations. [ ‘Oh, 
oh!”’} Do TI understand hon. Members 
to say that it is my duty to know every- 
thing that has passed in these conversa- 
tions ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Cer- 
tainly, about Penjdeh. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly! If 
the law of manners had permitted the 
withholding of that interruption, I was 
about to say that I have no reason to 
believe that any such suggestion or de- 
mand has at the present time been 
made; and, as I have said, no assur- 
ances have been given or received by 
either Government. 

Mr. HEALY: I wished to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether there is any truth in the 
statement which appears in Zhe Daily 
Telegraph this morning, to the effect that 
the Czar has sent a letter containing 
assurances of an extremely pacific cha- 
racter ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I did not see any such statement. 

Mr. HEALY: The following is the 
passage I refer to :— 


‘*T am charged by the personal commands of 
His Majesty the Czar to beg you to make known 
to the Government of the Queen that in the 
opinion of His Majesty a war would be de- 
plorable for the two countries, and His Majesty 
hopes firmly that a prompt and simple arrange- 
ment will be established.” 


Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Ican at once state that that has not been 
received at the Foreign Office. 

Str HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
as great importance was attached to the 
exact date on which the. information 
arrived at St. Petersburg from General 
Komaroff as to the Russian attack on 
the Afghans, he wished to know whe- 
ther it was inconsistent with the nego- 
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tiations now going on to instruct Sir 
Edward Thornton to learn on what date 
that information was received, either 
officially or otherwise ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: [have no fear of 
being in error in saying that Sir Ed- 
ward Thornton is himself convinced, and 
states it as his opinion, that the intelli- 
gence of the unhappy action at Pul-i- 
Khisti did not reach St. Petersburg until 
the evening of the 7th of April. 


ARMY—PAYMENT FOR ADDITIONAL 
KIT. 

Str FREDERICK MILNER asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If it is 
the case that it is the rule of the service 
that, on the occasion of troops going to 
India, the privates have to pay out of 
their own pocket for the additional kit, 
such as spine protectors, cholera belts, 
&c.; whether he is aware that the same 
rule has been carried out with regard to 
the men now on active service in the 
Soudan; and, whether our gallant sol- 
diers could not be provided with the 
articles necessary to enable them to 
carry out their duties without extra 
charge to them ? 

Mr. BRAND: Soldiers proceeding to 
India are provided with certain neces- 
saries, for which they have to pay. The 
articles are mainly for the purpose of 
enabling the men to save the wear dur- 
ing the voyage of their ordinary neces- 
saries ; and, as the maintenance of the 
latter is at their own cost, it would seem 
to be quite fair that they should pay for 
the substitutes which add to their com- 
fort and save them expense. The 
charges against a soldier embarking for 
the Soudan have been very small— 
something under l1s., I understand. 


ARMY—THE iru LANCERS. 


Ma. CALLAN asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether his attention 
has been called to the following state- 
ment in the Dublin Correspondence of 
The Tablet of the 10th April, relating 
to the embarkation, on board the Lydian 
Monarch, of the 5th Royal Irish Lan- 
cers : — 

‘* About six weeks ago two squadrons of this 
regiment sailed from Kingstown for the Soudan 
on board the Lydian Monarch. The men 
marched from the Island Barracks, under the 
command of Lieut. Colonel Chichester. So far, 


there was no more irregularity than what also 
took place when the Guards left London for the 
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seat of war. On arriving at Kingstown it was 
found that the Lydian Monarch would not be 
ready to embark them for another two hours. 
This enforced halt led to many of the men being 
supplied with drink by their friends. Colonel 
Vandeleur, in command of the Home contingent 
of the regiment, was present as a spectator. 
Shortly afterwards these irregularities were 
brought under the notice of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and Colonel Chichester was recalled all 
the way from Egypt. Colonel Vandeleur was 
called upon by the Duke of Cambridge for an 
explanation, though he was not officially in 
charge of the departing corps. Colonel Van- 
deleur sought an interview with the Duke of 
Cambridge, which at first was refused, but ulti- 
mately, through the intervention of Lord Hart- 
ington, was granted. The Duke of Cambridge, 
however, was inflexible. Not even an inquiry 
would be allowed, which had been eagerly re- 
quested. The sting of the injustice lies in the 
fact that neither of these officers is responsible 
for the delay of the Lydian Monarch, which was 
the primary cause of the mischief, nor for the 
intrusion of the civilian element, against which 
it was the duty of the general staff to take the 
proper precautions, and is aggravated by the 
turther fact of the proper authorities, Lord 
Clarina and his staff, being present on the spot 
officially. It is of course admitted that there 
has been a distinct breach of the 57th and 58th 
paragraphs of the 17th section of the Queen’s 
Regulations, but for the due effect of these the 
officer, i.e. Lord Clarina, commanding the dis- 
trict or station is responsible ;”’ 

whether it is a fact that Colonel Chi- 
chester was so ‘‘recalled all the way 
from Egypt;”’ whether it is a fact that 
Colonel Vandeleur was present on the 
occasion in question merely as a spec- 
tator, and not officially; whether it is 
true, as stated, that “‘not even an in- 
quiry would be allowed,” and that both 
Colonel Chichester and Colonel Vande- 
leur, both of whom have seen over a 
quarter of a century’s service, were 
“summarily compelled to resign ;”’ and, 
whether Lord Clarina, the officer com- 
manding the district, was present on the 
occasion in question; and, if so, whe- 
ther he was present officially, or as a 
mere spectator, like Colonel Vandeleur, 
and, in either case, on what grounds 
has not the Commander-in-Chief held 
him responsible, under the like cireum- 
stances, as he has held Colonel Chichester 
and Colonel Vandeleur ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Very grave irregularities occurred at the 
embarkation for the Soudan of the two 
squadrons of the 5th Lancers. Although 
my attention has not been drawn to the 
particular newspaper article to which 
the hon. Member refers, the whole sub- 
ject has been brought officially to notice 
by the General Officer Commanding in 
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Ireland, and has received, and is still re- 
ceiving, careful consideration. It was 
not considered desirable, under the cir- 
cumstances, that Lieutenant Colonel 
Chichester should command the squad- 
rons in the field, and he was therefore re- 
called from Egypt. Lieutenant Colonel 
Vandeleur was present, and as he com- 
mands the regiment could only be held 
to have been there in an official capacity. 
He was called upon to resign the com- 
mand ; but, owing to contradictory state- 
ments having reached the Commander- 
in-Chief, His Royal Highness has post- 
poned removing these officers from the 
regiment until a Court of Inquiry shall 
have reported on all the circumstances. 
Lord Clarina only arrived at Kingstown 
during the afternoon. He is respon- 
sible to the Commander-in-Chief for the 
manner in which duties are carried out 
in his district. 


Army— 


ARMY—MILITIA OFFICERS. 


Viscount EMLYN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is pro- 
posed to grant any Commissions in the 
Line to Officers of Militia, beyond the 
number annually granted to such Offi- 
cers; whether Officers of Militia, and 
others serving as troopers in Sir Charles 
Warren’s Force in South Africa, will be 
eligible for such Commissions; and, 
whether care will be taken that such 
Officers shall not lose the chance of ob- 
taining a Commission in consequence 
of their having volunteered for such 
service ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
In addition to the 75 commissions granted 
each half-year to Militia officers, Line 
commissions have been offered to all 
Militia candidates under 22 years of age 
on the 1st January, 1884, who had passed 
the qualifying standard in military com- 
petitive examinations. The fact of serv- 
ing in Sir Charles Warren’s Force in 
South Africa has not prevented offers 
being made to qualified officers, and 
steps are now being taken to meet their 
cases. 


EGYPT—THE SOUDAN—THE SUAKIN 
AND BERBER RAILWAY. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther he can state in whom will be vested 
the property of the Suakin and Berber 
Railway when completed ; by what title 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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such property will be held, whether by 
right of conquest or by grant or conces- 
sion ; and, in the latter case, by what 
competent authority such grant or con- 
cession has been or will be given; and, 
what measures, if any, Her Majesty’s 
Government have taken, or intend to 
take, for the custody, maintenance, and 
working of the line when British troops 
have left the country? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The railway, as at present in course of 
construction, is for military purposes. 
The question of the future, when the 
military exigencies shall have ceased or 
have been materially lessened, must be 
left for consideration under the circum- 
stances that will then have arisen. 


ARMY CONTRACTS. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the form of 
tender for clothing issued by the Depart- 
ment contains a clause of the following 
purport :— 

‘‘All garments shall be made up at contractor’s 
factory at {contractor to state position 
of factory] only, and no work whatever must 
be done at the homes of the workpeople. Any 
infringement of this condition, if proved to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of State for War, 
shall render the contractor liable to a penalty 
not exceeding £700; ”’ 
and, whether, with reference to the 
alleged sub-letting of the Post Office 
Clothing Contract to a sweater at the 
East End of London, he will cause the 
contract to be cancelled and the penalty 
enforced if such sub-letting has taken 

lace ? 

Mr. BRAND: The clause quoted in 
the Question—in which, by the way, the 
penalty should be £100, not £700—is 
not inserted in the tender or contract for 
Post Office clothing, as was stated in my 
reply to the hon. Member on Monday 
last. It is, however, included in the 
contract for Army clothing. It is not 
intended to take any steps to cancel the 
contract for Post Office clothing, which 
has not been sub-let. 


ARMY—WOOLWICH ARSENAL— 
EXTRA HOURS, &c. 

Mr. BOORD asked the Surveyor Ge- 
neral of the Ordnance, Whether he will 
state the present hours of work in the 
several Departments of the Royal Ar- 
senal at Woolwich, and explain why 
the present urgent requirements of the 
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public service cannot be met: by at least 
a temporary increase in the number of 
men employed, instead of imposing an 
excessive amount of extra labour on the 
existing staff; and, whether it is a fact 
that artizans, otherwise fully qualified, 
are not engaged at the Royal Arsenal 
unless they are members of a Trade 
Society ? 

Mr. BRAND: The present hours of 
work in the several Departments of the 
Royal Arsenal at Woolwich vary ac- 
cording to circumstances. For instance, 
nearly all branches of the Royal Labo- 
ratory are working up to 8.30 p.M., with, 
of course, the usual interval for meals, 
while in the Gun Factory work is carried 
on day and night without intermission 
on shifts. In the Royal Carriage De- 
partment, on the other hand, some De- 
partments are working only the ordinary 
hours; but in this case others are work- 
ing up to 8 o’clock at night, and even 
later. Where possible the present urgent 
requirements of the Service have been 
met by a temporary increase in the 
number of men employed; but, as a 
rule, the accommodation and plant do 
not admit of extra hands being em- 
ployed, and the emergencies are best 
met by extra exertion on the part of the 
existing Establishments. It is not a 
fact that artizans otherwise fully quali- 
fied are not engaged at the Royal Ar- 
senal unless they are members of a 
Trade Society. No inquiry whatever is 
made on the point. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked the Prime Minister, If he could 
give the House any information with 
regard to the Business of the House? 
The Seats Bill might probably be 
through Committee this week; and he 
should therefore like to know what Busi- 
ness would be taken on Monday? 

Mr. GLADSTONE asked some in- 
dulgence from the right hon. Baronet, 
because he could not exactly define the 
period of closing the Committee on the 
Seats Bill. He had a hope that the 
Committee on that Bill would close to- 
morrow night. [ ‘Oh, oh!” | He dared 
say the hon. Member who interrupted 
knew more about it than he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) did himself. Evidently it was 
their duty to close the Committee on the 
Seats Bill as soon as possible. There- 
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fore, he might say they should not in- 
terpose anything which would take time 
in such a manner as to interfere with 
the closing of the Committee on the 
Seats Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON: With regard to the 
Seats Bill, I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister if he is 
aware that the separate maps for the 
divisions of the Irish counties have not 
yet been provided, and that the special 
set of maps promised by the President 
of the Local Government Board, show- 
ing the first schemes of the Boundary 
Commissioners in certain Irish counties, 
have not been provided, and when they 
will be provided ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I was not aware 
that the maps had not been provided; 
and my right hon. Friend, who has had, 
as is well known, extremely hard work 
in connection with the Bill, is not at this 
moment in his place, or he might be 
able to give some information on the 


point. 
In reply to a further Question, 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, they were 
all anxious that the interval between the 
Committee and the Report should be as 
short as it could conveniently and pro- 
perly be made. At the same time, the 
intervention of a certain interval was 
necessary. They could not say what 
the interval would be; but his right 
hon. Friend (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
would endeavour to make such an 
arrangement as would be recommended 
by general propriety, and by the desire 
of the House. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


0 


EGYPTIAN LOAN BILL.—[Buitz 122.] 
(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chane 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Hibbert.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise to move, 
Mr. Speaker, that you do leave the 
Chair, and in so doing I need not de- 
tain the House for an unreasonable 
time. I wish to say that if I am to 
understand the present opposition to the 
Bill mainly to have reference to the 
question of the Suez Canal, the ground 
of dispute between us is so narrow that 
my eyes practically fail either to define 
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or even to discern it. I will say a few 
words with regard to the merits of this 
Bill, and I will close by stating what is 
the view of the Government with respect 
to the proceedings now going on at 
Paris in relation to the Suez Canal. I 
think with regard to the Bill so much 
notice has been taken of the transac- 
tions which took place in 1855 that it 
would not be respectful on my part were 
T not now to make some short reference 
to that transaction. I did not deem it 
necessary to do so on the former occa- 
sion, because, in my mind, the two sub- 
jects are as different as it is possible for 
any two subjects to be that involve the 
same particular word. The particular 
word ‘‘ Guarantee” is involved in both 
—‘‘ Joint Guarantee,” I should say— 
and that, in my own opinion, is the only 
resemblance that I know between the 
two subjects. It is only right that I 
should express what I take to be the 
nature of these matters. I am one of 
those who think that even in private 
life it is dangerous to make a gift under 
the name of a loan; and most certainly, 
in my opinion, it is dangerous and ob- 
jectionable for a State to make a gift 
under the name either of a loan or of a 
Guarantee. I myself was a party, at 
the time of the Crimean War, to ad- 
vancing a sum of £2,000,000 to the 
Sardinian Government. That was even 
a step beyond a Guarantee. Weraised 
the money and handed it over, and 
made an arrangement for its repayment. 
To my mind the essential condition of 
justification of that measure was our full 
and absolute conviction that the Sar- 
dinian Government would fulfil as 
punctually and accurately as we our- 
selves could have fulfilled the engage- 
ment to pay the money. Thirty years 
have elapsed, and I do not think all the 
money is repaid yet under the arrange- 
ment then made; but my recollection is 
that the great bulk of it has been re- 
paid, and the remainder will be repaid. 
The foundation of the objection taken in 
1855 to the proposal to guarantee the 
loan to the Turkish Government was a 
belief that the Turkish Government 
would probably be unable to fulfil the 
conditions of the Guarantee. That was 
the belief that I and many others enter- 
tained ; and I am bound to say the be- 
lief was not altogether unjustified by 
facts. Ido not mean to say that the 
money is not now secure, because I think 
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that by the arrangement which it has 
been found practicable to make upon 
what I may call the collateral funds, not 
coming under the description of ordinary 
Turkish resources, sufficient provision 
has been made. But if we had been 
dependent upon the ordinary Exchequer 
payments of the Turkish Government 
there would have been great difficulty. 
But that is not all. What were we 
doing? We were at that time engaged 
in a great war, which had been brought 
about by an attempt of one or two 
Great Powers to interfere with the in- 
ternal arrangements of Turkey. We 
knew quite well, if we guaranteed the 
loan, that if the condition of the loan 
were not fulfilled, that title to inter- 
ference would again arise. That is the 
point of distinction to which I wish to 
direct attention. Unless hon. Gentle- 
men are conscientiously and inteliigently 
of opinion that Egypt is likely to fulfil 
the pecuniary conditions of the Guaran- 
tee and exempt the Powers from liability 
in respect of it, [ am not prepared to 
defend the Guarantee. I have the firm- 
est conviction to the opposite effect; I 
believe that 19 out of 20 hon. Members 
of this House entertain the opinion with 
me that Egypt is able to fulfil its obli- 
gations. As long as there is any Revenue 
at all in Egypt—and there must always 
be some Revenue—the first charge upon 
it will be that of this Guarantee. That 
is the broad and fundamental dis- 
tinction which I draw between it 
and other Guarantees where a doubt 
arises as to the fulfilment of the 
engagement. That is not a mere 
pecuniary question; but it is also a 
political question of the utmost import- 
ance, because it cannot be denied for a 
moment that when a State which has 
taken the benefit of a Guarantee is un- 
able to fulfil its pecuniary covenants, 
then claims of the most indefinite cha- 
racter to interference may be urged with 
a view to procure, by whatever means, 
the fulfilment of those engagements. 
But, of course, a demand of.that kind 
may be made a cover for almost any 
amount of interference that may be con- 
ceived. I hope right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite will not think I speak dis- 
respectfully when I say that I am under 
the impression that they are not really 
aware with what edged tools they are 
playing in opposing this Bill. Have 
they considered the consequences which 
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would follow if they could succeed in 
persuading the House—but I have no 
apprehension that they will—to reject 
or refuse to pass this Bill? I will just 
point out two of the consequences which 
would certainly follow. Had this Con- 
vention not been made, Egypt would 
have become bankrupt on the 6th of 
April by its failure to pay the dividend 
of tribute money, which on that day 
became due to Turkey. Now, the ob- 
ject of opposing this Bill, as I under- 
stand it, is to prevent foreign inter- 
ference in the affairs of Egypt. Have 
right hon. Gentlemen considered that, 
independently of the other consequences 
of bankruptcy, the very first effect of 
the inability of Egypt to pay the tribute 
money would have been to establish an 
absolute right on the part of the Otto- 
man Porte to interference in Egypt? So 
that, in addition to the internal conse- 
quences of bankruptcy—a discredit ard 
disgrace involving discredit to this coun- 
try, we being in military occupation of 
Egypt—there would be created that 
very right of interference which right 
hon. Gentlemen wish to avoid. More- 
over, the Sultan might be backed by the 
other Powers, to what extent I do not 
know, but that he would have an abso- 
lute title to interfere in Egypt for the 
fulfilment of the primary engagements 
of that country to the Turkish Empire 
is beyond all question and doubt. Well, 
Sir, I should have thought that was 
rather a serious consideration of the 
consequences that would have followed 
the failure of the British Government to 
conclude the Convention which we have 
been enabled to form. I will refer to 
another question which I can find no 
sign from their speeches that right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite have taken into 
view. I want to know what, but for 
this Convention, would have become of 
the suit that was raised by the Caisse in 
the last autumn against the Egyptian 
Government? Have they considered 
what would have become of that suit ? 
I will give, Sir, the particulars as far as 
they are essentially necessary. Thesum 
which was diverted by the Egyptian 
Government from its legal application 
under the Law of Liquidation was 
£524,000. I say from its legal appli- 
cation under the Law of Liquidation. I 
have had the satisfaction of reading to- 
day an article in Zhe Quarterly Review, 
in which the reviewer appears coolly to 
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contend that from change of cireum- 
stances the Law of Liquidation is now 
entirely placed at the arbitrament of the 
British Government, and that it is for 
the British Government to say how far 
that International engagement is in 
force. If that ancient periodical ex- 
presses the views of Her Majesty’s Op- 
position on this subject, it is well that 
we should understand it, because I per- 
fectly grant that if that be so—if we are 
to assert that International Law has no 
longer any existence in Egypt, that we 
have become masters of it, and, conse- 
quently, can deal with Egyptian Re- 
venue as we please—then I admit that 
that is a ground broad enough to carry 
with it all the consequences which you 
may desire. But I have great doubt 
whether any Gentleman in his senses 
will say that he is prepared to adopt 
that ground, or to deny that the provi- 
sions of the International Law of Liqui- 
dation form a covenant absolutely bind- 
ing upon us, and upon everyone a party 
to it; and I must say that they formed 
that covenant with the Powers of Europe 
at its back to enforce the doctrine that 
the law is in force, and to enforce the 
provisions in respect to it. That ap- 
pears, at all events, to be the opinion of 
most of the Powers of Europe ; because 
although the Conference last summer 
had agreed that if an arrangement had 
been made the Sinking Fund should be 
suspended, yet, as is well known, no 
arrangement was made ; and it was ina 
desperate necessity, and for the purpose 
of avoiding the confusion that would 
have followed upon bankruptcy—it was 
upon that ground that the Egyptian 
Government diverted these moneys, and 
was supported by the British Govern- 
ment in so diverting them. Notwith- 
standing that anything but satisfaction 
was given to the Powers, the diversion 
took place between the 18th of Sep- 
tember and the 23rd of October in last 
year. It was followed by the imme- 
diate protest of the Commissioners of 
the Caisse, and subsequently by protests 
from, I believe, the whole of the foreign 
Consuls General. Therefore, by that 
protest, those gentlemen, acting, with- 
out doubt, under the instructions of 
their Governments, laid the ground for 
ulterior measures. Now, what was to 
take place in Egypt? On the 5th of 
October, 1884, while the diversion of 
the Funds was going on, but long before 
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it was completed, action was initiated 
by the Caisse against Nubar Pasha, the 
head of the Executive Government of 
Egypt; Mustapha Pasha Fehmy, the 
Minister of Finance; the Mudirs of the 
assigned Provinces, and the heads of 
the assigned administrations—namely, 
the Customs and the Railways. That 
action was initiated on the 5th of October. 
On the 9th of December judgment was 
given by the Court of First Instance, 
and they condemned the whole of these 
functionaries, except Nubar Pasha, and 
held them personally responsible under 
sentences for replacing the money—for 
a sum of £500,000 taken from necessity 
by the Egyptian Government out of the 
Caisse to meet necessary charges of ad- 
ministration. The Court of First In- 
stance gave judgment, declaring that 
the agents of that Government who had 
been directly or indirectly concerned, 
with the exception of Nubar Pasha, 
were personally responsible for that 
money. Had it been at once communi- 
cated to the Egyptian Authorities the 
execution would have followed imme- 
diately, unless delayed by appeal; and 
had it been confirmed on an appeal 
made at that date, execution might 
have been enforced as early as the 23rd 
of January, 1885. But, Sir, of course, 
every fair measure was taken to procure 
postponements, and postponements were 
procured, so that the judgment, al- 
though published, was not notified offi- 
cially to the Egyptian Government until 
the 29th of December, 1884. So much 
time was gathered by the intervention 
of Diplomatic Representatives. When it 
was notified, the Egyptian Government 
immediately appealed; and on the 7th 
of January, 1885, negotiations were 
opened by France for delaying the hear- 
ing of the appeal. In consequence of 
the friendly progress of these negotia- 
tions, we were enabled to exercise influ- 
ence with the Commissioners of the 
Caisse to interfere to prevent the execu- 
tion. DPostponements took place on the 
14th of January to the 18th of February, 
on the 18th of February to the 4th of 
March for a fortnight, and before the 
expiration of the fortnight the Conven- 
tion of the 19th of March was signed. 
Now, Sir, what would have been the 
effect if that Convention had not been 
signed and the negotiations had been 
broken off? The appeal would have 
been judged, beyond all doubt, in the 
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sense of sustaining the sentence of the 
Court of First Instance. It would have 
been confirmed without any question 
whatever ; and in the regular course of 
these proceedings the judgment would, 
by the regular machinery of Egyptian 
law, have immediately followed. Well, 
have Gentlemen realized to themselves 
what that means? What would have 
been the position of this country with 
regard to thissum of money—£500,000— 
diverted from its legal application under 
necessity, but declared by the Interna- 
tional Tribunals to be exigible person- 
ally from the agents of the Egyptian 
Government? I ask you in what posi- 
tion would Parliament have been placed 
if such a result had been allowed to 
come about? Would you have asked 
this House to give this money? Egypt 
had no power to borrow it, and we had 
no power to lend it. Were we to come 
down and ask this House for it? How 
much more was to be given, and were 
you prepared to incur all these liabili- 
ties? If the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Sir R. Assheton Cross), who is 
going to move, I suppose, an Amend- 
ment to-night—should succeed in stop- 
ping the progress of this Convention, and 
if he himself, in consequence of his so 
succeeding, were to be one of those who 
had to deal with the Caisse, he would be 
compelled, whether he liked it or not, 
to sign and agree to this Convention, or 
perhaps one much worse. I have not 
heard a word from the opponents of the 
Convention which shows to me that 
they have ever thought it worthy to be 
taken into consideration ; but they have 
played with the subject in discussing 
the advantages of this International 
Guarantee. Now, Sir, it may be said, 
and I hope it is true, that this is not an 
opposition to the principle of the Biil 
that is now before the House. I think 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South-West Lancashire said the other 
evening that the Bill of 1855 was car- 
ried by a small majority of 40. Whether 
that was a small majority or not, the 
Convention of 1855 was carried by a 
majority of three or four; and yet, not- 
withstanding that it was so carried, our 
sense of the delicate nature of the mat- 
ters involved operated with that very 
large minority to prevent any challenge 
of the measure upon a division, and it 
was allowed to pass. It appears there 


is to be a further division taken upon the . 
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present occasion; but it is to be taken 
upon an Amendmentratherthan upon the 
principle of the Bill. Well, Sir, what 
are we going to fight about with respect 
to the Amendment? When there is a 
battle it is surely requisite that there 
should be a cause. Well, what is the 
cause. The right hon. Gentleman asks 
the House to affirm that it will not pro- 
ceed with this Bill until the Convention 
relating to the Suez Canal is concluded. 
But what connection is there between 
these two subjects? I contend that the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman is 
in the nature of attack. In the old days 
of Constitutional dispute it was occasion- 
aliy attempted by this House to enforce 
its just claims by associating them with 
measures that in themselves were unob- 
jectionable, but which they were dis- 
posed to stop for the purpose of insuring 
the recognition of those just claims. So 
it is that the right hon. Gentleman now 
wants to stop this Bill until he has got 
before him the Convention on the Suez 
Canal. Now, Sir, there is no connection 
between the two subjects. The neces- 
sity of this Bill is extreme. To shake 
the confidence of the other Governments 
with respect to it would entail those con- 
sequences to which I have briefly re- 
ferred. There area great many conse- 
quences. I may say that we have before 
us an assurance that the French Cham- 
ber—of course the change of Govern- 
ment in France has somewhat interfered 
with the progress of affairs—will apply 
itself to it at once on its assembling, and 
it is not expected that there will be any 
opposition. But anything like hesita- 
tion on the part of this House would, of 
course, at once alter the position of other 
countries in regard to this Convention. 
The right hon. Gentleman thinks we are 
going to behave very badly about the 
Suez Canal—that we have got some 
secret plot or plan, and that we are 
going behind the back of this House to 
agree to some dreadful provision about 
the Suez Canal which we do not wish to 
disclose. Assume that to be true. Is 
that any reason why Egypt should be 
allowed to become bankrupt—that we 
should give the Powers a title to inter- 
vene at once by force in Egypt, and 
expose the Ministers of Egypt to the 
indignity of personal liability and to 
personal confinement for having laid 
their hands on moneys which we 
encouraged them to apply? Why 
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should our misconduct about the Suez 
Canal be visited on Egypt? There is 
no connection between these two things. 
If I can give satisfaction to the right 
hon. Gentleman, I think he ought not to 
resort to this ancient practice of tacking, 
which was deemed to be extremely ob- 
jectionable unless under the pressure of 
absolute necessity. He says he wants 
to see the Convention. Why, Sir, his 
Motion is perfectly inefficient. By his Mo- 
tion he would punish Egypt, but he would 
not insure any satisfaction to this House 
respecting the Convention. Supposing 
he carried his Motion and stopped the 
Financial Agreement, I have shown what 
would happen in the regular course of 
law in Egypt. And what would happen 
here? Presuming we were engaged in a 
foreign plot, which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is endeavouring to prove, we 
should make a Convention at the back 
of the House. We should come down 
to the House and say—‘‘ Now you have 
got the Convention; that is all you 
asked ; you did not ask what is in it 
beforehand, and did not make any con- 
ditions as to its terms; now you have 
got it, go on with your Financial Agree- 
ment.” It appears to me that that would 
not be sufficient for the purposes of the 
right hon. Gentleman. But I want to 
know what is demanded? I think what 
the right hon. Gentleman really means, 
though I cannot say, as his Amendment 
is not happy in the mode of expressing 
it, is that he desires that the Govern- 
ment should not in this matter act be- 
hind the back of the House. Well, Sir, 
there is no concession that a reasonable 
man can ask in the way of Ministerial 
declaration on that subject that we are 
not perfectly willing to make. We have 
done what we could thus far, because the 
House is cognizant of the principles upon 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
proposed to the Powers to act. What 
I have heard from the other side of the 
House gives me reason to believe that 
our objects are recognized as good. The 
freedom and the security of the Canal 
are generally acknowledged to be the 
ends at which we should aim. The Com- 
mission have met at Paris; of course 
they have arrived at no conclusive re- 
sults, but they have commenced the dis- 
cussion of the subject ; and I am bound 
to say, without entering into details, 
that as yet we have no reason to com- 
plain, but, on the contrary, we have 
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reason to be satisfied with the progress 
that they have made and the course that 
apparently things have taken. But you 
will say that when you come to compare 
notes and go into details, you will very 
likely find that you will have to allow 
this or that deviation, willingly or un- 
willingly, from the basis you have made, 
and you may either purposely or un- 
awares be led into some conclusion which 
the House will disapprove. Well, Sir, 
the House cannot conduct this business 
itself. If it could, I do not know that 
there is any great reason why we should 
grudge it the pleasure. But it appears 
to me to be an instrument of Executive 
Government or of diplomatic nego- 
tiation. That being so, all we can say 
is that our desire is to throw our mind 
into common stock with the mind of the 
House, and to be assured upon very 
material and substantial points involving 
British views and British interests. It 
is not a concession I am reluctantly 
making to the right hon. Gentleman 
under threat of intimidation—it is an 
expression of our own spontaneous and 
real desire that we shall on every point 
be in the fullest possession of the opi- 
nion of the House; that we shall take 
the very best means in our power to 
satisfy ourselves that in anything that 
is proposed we should not deviate from 
what the interests and convictions of 
this country require; and, finally, that 
we anticipate no practical difficulty in 
acting upon that principle and conduct- 
ing negotiations in that sense. I do not 
know, Sir, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man can ask anything more. He cannot 
now have the Convention before him. 
He cannot wish to tie us up in regard 
to every matter of form or procedure. 
There will be a multitude of matters 
connected with the Convention with re- 
spect to it which the final form of them 
must evidently be reserved to those who 
are to be the instruments of the respec- 
tive Governments. But, distinguishing 
between these things and the substantial 
matters which relate to the views and in- 
terests of this country, I believe there 
is no reason why I should impose any 
practical limitation whatever upon the 
desire and intention of the British Go- 
vernment that we should only proceed 
after giving the fullest coufidence to 
Parliament, aud making Parliament 
aware of what we are doing, and being 
assured that we shall have Parliament 
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with us. Now, Sir, if there is any ad- 
dition to be made to that declaration I 
am not aware what it is. If there be 
any addition, we are quite ready to listen 
to it, and to see what wecan do. Ido 
not know that I could carry it any fur- 
ther. I do not think that any of my 
Colleagues are disposed to restrict it 
within the wide and liberal limits that I 
have been enabled to lay down. I must 
say, Sir, I hope that the spirit in which 
I have spoken will be recognized as not 
being a spirit of contertion, but, on the 
contrary, as exhibiting a desire to avoid 
contention. If there be a question of 
principle at issue between the two 
Parties, if the conduct of the Govern- 
ment is to be censured, if some broad 
sentence of condemnation is to be passed, 
I am very far indeed from saying that 
the position in which the Empire is at 
this moment is a reason for waiving or 
avoiding that condemnation. I do not 
hold that opinion at all; but I must say 
this—that if there is a point at issue be- 
tween us which is narrow, unreal, al- 
most invisible, it is not a moment when 
it is desirable to come to an issue on 
such a matter. We had better recollect 
that England requires to present herself 
in the view of the world as united. 
Apart, as I have said, from discussions 
on matters of broad principle, upon 
matters that are not of broad principle 
—and here, as far as I know, we are 
perfectly agreed in principle—surely it 
would not be well if a great semblance 
of difference, a great stir and tumult of 
Party contention, should be raised. I 
feel that the House has shown for the 
last fortnight—I think we owe much of 
it to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition—a great deal 
of self-restraint, a great deal of temper- 
ance in relation to the critical matters of 
Imperial policy and interests that are 
now at issue. I only hope that the 
House will continue to exhibit that feel- 
ing, and we shall endeavour to do allin 
our power to promote it, especially when 
we think that some issue is being pre- 
sented which possibly conciliatory lan- 
guage and ielicntian may avoid. We 
shall go as far as we can for the purpose 
of meeting any demand that may be 
made upon us, being anxious that the 
Parliament of this country should ex- 
hibit, along with its determination to 
maintain freedom of opinion and differ- 
ence of opinion so far as conscience and 
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principle may require, a cordial and 
hearty union in what relates to the 
fundamental conditions of the honour 
and existence of the Empire ; and, there- 
fore, that we should avoid the needless 
semblance of differences which have no 
substantial basis. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Sr R. ASSHETON CROSS, in rising 
to move the following Amendment :— 

‘« That this House, taking into consideration 
the terms of the Declarations of the Great 
Powers of the 17th March, declines to proceed 
to the discussion of the details of this Bill until 
it shall have before it the Convention which is 
to be concluded with regard to the Suez Canal,’’ 
said: I must throw myself upon the 
indulgence of the House, as I am suf- 
fering from a very severe cold. I am 
quite willing to accept the friendly 
spirit in which the Prime Minister has 
just spoken, and to assure him that no- 
thing is further from my mind at the 
present moment, considering the state 
of foreign affairs, than to ask the 
House to do any act, or myself to utter 
any word, which would give the impres- 
sion that, so far as foreign relations are 
concerned, we are not a united people. 
It is only as a matter of duty that I 
bring this question forward. The Prime 
Minister has gathered quite rightly 
from the Amendment that it is not my 
intention at the present moment to ob- 
ject to, or divide again upon, the prin- 
ciple of the Convention itself. My 
object is of an entirely different cha- 
racter; but I am bound to say, in the 
interests of this great commercial com- 
munity, that I do not believe a more 
important document was ever laid upon 
the Table than that one which contains 
the Declarations of the Great Powers of 
Europe of the 17th of March. The 
Prime Minister has asked that this 
question of the Suez Canal should be 
treated as perfectly distinct from the 
first and second parts of the Declaration. 
I am bound to say that I think that 
these Declarations were practically one. 
They were so considered by the Great 
Powers, and were put in the same De- 
clarations because the Great Powers 
thought they were united. If anything 
is wanted to prove the assertion I have 
just made, I will quote the language of 
one of the Powers which was used be- 
fore the Declaration was finally con- 
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cluded. M. Waddington, in the Papers 
which have been laid on the Table, 
says— 

“The Government of the Republic, trusting 
to the sentiments of justice and of friendly 
feeling which have always animated the Queen’s 
Government, count upon their consent to enter 
upon the examination of these questions at the 
earliest possible moment. Amongst them, and 
of primary importance, is the establishment of 
a definitive arrangement to guarantee the free 

sage of the Suez Canal at all times to all the 
owers. The examination of this great Euro- 
pean problem might be undertaken at once, by 
means of a Conference or otherwise, without 
awaiting the issue of the proposed inquiry into 
the financial situation.’’—[Egypt. No. 4 (1886), 
p. 101.] 
The French Ambassador goes on to 
say— 

“ An agreement upon this subject would be a 
fair compensation for the financial sacrifices 
which the Powers are ready to impose upon 
their subjects.’’—[/bid.] 

It was quite clear that, in the opinion 
of the French Ambassador, the two sub- 
jects could not be separated, and we 
are perfectly entitled to consider them 
at one and the same time. If that was 
his opinion, the other Powers had prac- 
tically come to the same conclusion. It 
was perfectly understood at the time 
the Convention was signed that the 
several Parliaments of the Powers that 
have Parliaments were to be consulted, 
and that the freedom of every Parlia- 
ment was absolutely unfettered ; and if 
this Parliament had chosen to resist 
that Convention, and to reject it, that 
would not affect our friendly relations 
with the other Powers. But although 
theoretically this Parliament was free, 
practically, when we came to consider 
the question, we were not so unfettered. 
I should like to ask, of those who 
formed the majority of 48, how many 
really approved the Convention that 
was made? It is quite true that when 
they came to balance one advantage 
with another, they thought it better, on 
the whole, to support the Convention ; 
but it must have been evident, from the 
speeches they made, that there were 
many serious matters in the Convention 
which they disapproved as much as we 
did. Of course, the question naturally 
arises, supposing the Convention had 
been upset or rejected, could the respec- 
tive Powers have come to any other con- 
clusion, after what had been said by Her 
Majesty’s Government? That may be 
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cial difficulties which were pressed upon 
the House at the time by the Prime Mi- 
nister had, no doubt, very great weight 
and effect on the votes of many Mem- 
bers on that occasion. Now, however, all 
this is passed. The particular liability 
on which Egypt was to become bankrupt 
has been got over, whether through the 
action of the House or of the Conven- 
tion is immaterial ; Egypt has overcome 
her immediate difficulty, and we are in 
a state of calm peace. I am bound to 
say that I believe my hon. Friend the 
Member for Portsmouth (Mr. T. C. 
Bruce) was probably right when he said 
that even if the Convention had not been 
passed by this House Egypt would have 
found many ways of getting the money 
she required, and bankers would have 
been quite willing to lend to her on 
terms she would have been able to offer. 
But this question of the Suez Canal is 
one which we can deal with irrespec- 
tive of all the financial difficulties of 
which the Prime Minister has spoken. 
It is one which most seriously affects 
this country. I know no question in 
which the commercial community is more 
interested, and any mistake made now 
may be fatal to our commercial iuterests 
for a longtime to come. The Prime 
Minister says—‘‘ Why do you oppose 
our going into Committee on this Bill 
because you want to force upon us some 
views you entertain about the Suez 
Canal?” The answer is, it is our only 
chance of holding Parliamentary con- 
trol over your proceedings with regard 
to the Suez Canal. The junior Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
bday d asked the Prime Minister whe- 
ther the Convention would be submitted 
to Parliament before it was signed, and 
whether the ratification of Parliament 
would be required? ‘The answer of the 
Prime Minister was that at that time he 
could not say what course would be pur- 
sued. Mr. Gladstone stated what the 
terms of his answer were. Then I do 
not misconstrue the answer of the Prime 
Minister, who, at the present moment, is 
not able to tell us whether the Conven- 
tion will require the ratification of Par- 
liament or not. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No; not the rati- 
fication of Parliament. I used the word 
‘‘ ratification” in its diplomatic sense. 
There is no question of its being strictly 
within the jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment. 


Sir R. Assheton Cross 
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Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS: Then 
that makes my case all the stronger. It 
is quite clear that in no circumstances 
can we have any Parliamentary control 
over this question of the Suez Canal if 
we do not use this opportunity. I was 
in hopes the Prime Minister would have 
held out some promise that we should 
be consulted upon the actual terms of 
this Convention about the Suez Canal 
before we bound ourselves to the other 
Powers, or that, at all events, Parlia- 
ment would have an opportunity of see- 
ing the text of it before this country 
was bound. That, however, I under- 
stand is not to be. All that the right 
hon. Gentleman says is that we shall be 
kept acquainted with the principles laid 
down. It is quite impossible that he 
can keep us au fait as to the principles 
the other Powers may choose to press 
upon the Commissioners. Hence, if we 
are dissatisfied with the Convention, we 
shall have no means of putting any 
pressure on the Government if we allow 
this opportunity to slip. Therefore, until 
we have seen the Convention and are 
satisfied it is one which the country will 
approve, we must hold our hands and 
say that we will stop this Bill. We may 
ask ourselves—Are we so well pleased 
with the action of the Government 
and with their negotiations as to be 
satisfied that they will carry on fur- 
ther negotiations in a way to meet 
with our approval? Are we satisfied 
there can be no International inter- 
ference? Are we satisfied they have 
taken all proper precautions against 
future complications with Foreign 
Powers? Or are we satisfied with 
the way in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer dealt with this matter of the 
Suez Canal in a former year? Is there 
anything in the Agreement with M. de 
Lesseps which shows that the Govern- 
ment was aware of the importance of the 
subject and appreciated all the intricate 
questions connected with it? Have they 
satisfied us before that we may safely 
leave these important matters in their 
hands, and allow them to make a Con- 
vention behind our backs without the 
smallest Parliamentary control to keep 
them in check? My answer to that 
question is in the negative. It is for 
that reason—and for that reason only— 
that I bring this Motion forward. I do 
not propose to take a division as against 
the Agreement itself ; the object of the 
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division I propose to take is simply to 
delay these proceedings until we can be 
satisfied, in some way, either that the 
proposals in the Convention as to the 
Suez Canal are satisfactory to us, or that 
we shall have an ample opportunity of 
considering them in this House before 
the nation is bound to them. The Prime 
Minister urges two objections to delay— 
the bankruptcy of Egypt, and the action 
against those who took the money out of 
the Caisse. As far as the bankruptcy of 
Egypt is concerned, practically the dan- 
ger is over; and as regards the £500,000, 
the taking it out of one pocket and 
putting it into another was the action, 
not of the Egyptian Government, but 
of the British Government itself. The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Northbrook) 
was responsible for it. It is all very 
well to say that the action, although 
it was necessary, has left us in a strait, 
and we must get out of it. They are 
responsible for all the mischief, and 
it is for them to see how they can get 
out of it. Ifwe are to take the bank- 
ruptey of Egypt and this liability for 
£500,000 as reasons why this particular 
stage of this particular Bill should 
be passed at once, it is obvious that the 
same reasons would apply with equal 
force if the Convention had been much 
worse than it is, for the difficulties 
would have been just as great. This is 
a question of International interference, 
one about which we are jealous, al- 
though we do not propose to stop the 
Bill on that ground alone. When the 
London Conference was held there was 
great alarm about International inter- 
ference and International complications, 
and there was a feeling of relief when 
the Blue Book came out and it was found 
that, when the proposal was made by 
the French Representative that there 
should be a Joint Guarantee of all the 
Powers, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said they could neither expect nor 
ask Parliament to give its assent to that. 
No doubt, with the publication of that 
Blue Book, the Government got credit 
with the country for having been firm 
on that particular point ; and, therefore, 
we were much surprised when the pro- 
ceedings of 1885 were made known, and 
when it was found that on the French 
Commissioner making the same proposal 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, instead 
of holding the language he held before, 
immediately stated that, while we had 
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no desire to ask Foreign Governments to 
join us, if they desired to do so we should 
make noobjection. We naturally thought 
there was a great discrepancy between 
those two modes of dealing with the 
matter in 1884 and 1885, and I think 
that anyone who would put the two pro- 
ceedings in parallel columns would come 
to the conclusion that there was a great 
discrepancy in the action of both years. 
The proposal of 1884 was that—‘‘ In 
order to facilitate the task of the Eng- 
lish Government the Powers are to be 
asked to join in a guarantee of the pro- 
posed loan.” But in the next year it 
was this—‘ It is far preferable and more 
simple to increase at once the loan to 
£9,000,000 attaching thereto the collec- 
tive guarantee of the Powers.” What 
were the answers to these proposals ? 
In 1884 the answer was—“ We could 
not accept or ask Parliament to agree to 
a Joint Guarantee, nor have we reason to 
believe that all the Powers would agree 
toit.”” In the next year the answer was 
—‘* We have no desire to ask the Powers 
to share with us the liability which such 
a guarantee would involve ; still if it is 
the desire of the Powers to join us in 
the guarantee we are willing that they 
should.” If anyone would look at the 
Protocols and the action of the Italian 
Government and the statement of the 
French Minister, he would find that the 
explanation of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is not practically borne out by 
those documents, but if the present con- 
tention of the Government is that there 
is no discrepancy between their action in 
1884 and their action in 1885, then it is 
quite clear that the Government en- 
joyed in 1884 a popularity which they 
did not deserve, and gained a credit to 
which they were not entitled. When 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
nounced on that Wednesday afternoon 
the conclusion of the Agreement with 
the Foreign Powers we still had some 
ray of hope that, although they had not 
resisted the Joint Guarantee, they had 
taken some precautions to prevent inter- 
ference on the part of other Powers— 
because the words of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were apparently explicit 
on the subject. But the speech of the 
Prime Minister to-night showed that it 
was the Turkish Convention of 1855 
which, in his opinion, gave to England 
and France the right of interference with 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: If the covenants 
were not fulfilled. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: I will 
come to that presently. The Prime Mi- 
nister has given us a full explanation of 
this subject, and it really comes to this— 
that Turkey was financially in a very 
bad way, and that Egypt is in about as 
sound a financial condition. But that 
does not account for the words used in 
1855, because there are two evils the 
Prime Minister mentions. He says— 
‘It is not the worst of this Guarantee 
that if Turkey does not pay we shall 
have to pay for her; but the worst is 
that all the Guaranteeing Powers acquire 
a political hold upon Turkey.’’ The 
Prime Minister says that is only because 
Turkey is financially unsound. But 
there is another danger which is equally 
great, and which he pointed out in the 
following words—namely— 

“Here is a Convention which creates and 
husbands the opportunity of quarrelling with 
foreign nations, but if there is one thing we 
want more than another it is animmunity from 
complications with foreign nations with regard 
to Egypt.” 


It is quite clear from the Prime Minis- 
ter’s speech to-night that he has per- 
suaded himself that there is this vast 
difference between the two cases, al- 
though the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought they were practically the same. 
The question is not about the Prime 
Minister’s persuasions, but what the 
Foreign Powers think, and how far he 
will be able to persuade them that there 
is a difference between the Turkish Gua- 
rantee of 1855 and the Guarantee of 
1885. There is another matter which 
is, I think, of the greatest possible con- 
sequence to consider, and that is the 
question of the Suez Canal. Anyone 
who considers that question will readily 
admit that we are the country most in- 
terested in it; nor can we well judge 
what evils would happen to us if our 
interests were not properly protected 
in it. There is no doubt that the in- 
terests of other nations are growing in 
other parts of the earth, but still we 
cannot forget what a paramount interest 
we have got. The difficulty, however, 
is to describe the Canal and ascertain in 
what category to place it, and I want to 
know what is meant by the Suez Canal 
in Lord Granville’s despatch of 1883 ? 
My right hon. Friend behind me spoke 
of that despatch as being full of pitfalls, 
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and so it is to a great extent. I want, 
first of all, to know what is meant by 
the Canal? Do you mean simply the 
actual Canal, or do you mean to include 
the Sweet-Water Canal also? And 
where is the provision in case of a 
belligerent Power sinking a man-of- 
war in the Canal simply for the purpose 
of stopping the traffic? Supposing 
there are two belligerent Powers con- 
tending as to what use is to be made of 
this Canal, is it for Egypt alone to pre- 
serve the Canal in its proper state, or is 
she to be allowed to call in any neutral 
Power, or what position is Egypt left 
in? These questions which I have men- 
tioned give rise to considerable compli- 
cations, and I only mention them in 
order to show that we cannot rely suffi- 
ciently on that basis, as laid down in Lord 
Granville’s despatch, because that basis 
is capable of extension. A superstruc- 
ture built upon this basis may be one of 
which we entirely disapprove, and which 
may be much against our interests. It 
is clear that the despatch of Lord Gran- 
ville has gained further importance by 
being accepted by the Powers ; but still 
the Powers may put their own construc- 
tion upon it, and the question to consider 
is, are we certain that, when the Confer- 
ence is at end, we shall be safe in the 
Convention they may make ? Whatever 
danger may have been supposed to exist 
when the Conference first met, anyone 
who has followed the proceedings of 
that Conference must have become 
alarmed lest dangers which at that 
time were shadowy have become very 
sensible and very real. This Commis- 
sion has met in Paris—I presume be- 
cause it is a French Company. One 
would have thought that, as this was the 
basis accepted by the Conference, they 
would have asked the English Repre- 
sentative what superstructure it was 
proposed to build upon it. Nothing of 
the kind. The French came forward 
at once with a series of propositions of 
their own, quite irrespective of any com- 
munications from other nations or even 
from ourselves. We are told that the 
scheme drawn up by France contained 
complex rules interfering with the ma- 
i pers of the Canal and full of puzzles 
and ambiguities of all kinds. When we 
prveent our counter-proposals are they to 

e printed in parallel columns by the 
side of the French proposals? And 
when the Conference meets again are 
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they to discuss these several proposals ? 
I should have thought that that would 
give rise to serious apprehensions as to 
the result of the Conference. From the 
general tone of the French Representa- 
tives, and from M. Ferry’s speeches, it 
appears that the French were inclined 
to give a different construction to the 
basis laid down in this despatch. This 
French scheme, conjointly with the Eng- 
lish proposal, is an instrument the value 
of which will depend upon the skill of 
those who use it. We find it said that 
the proposed Convention agrees with 
the views previously expressed infor- 
mally by the Great Powers. Well, we 
should like to know something about 
those informal expressions of opinion 
on the part of the Great Powers, and 
how far the French consulted them, and 
whether the English Member of the 
Commission was consulted. All these 
things show us the great dangers that 
are going on. We find language used 
which in its spirit, if not in its terms, 
refers to the necessity of the principle 
of the neutralization of the Canal. With 
this staring us in the face we ought to 
be very cautious that no Convention is 
made behind our backs which we might 
bitterly regret afterwards, and which 
Parliament would have no opportunity 
of discussing. Then we come to the 
next meeting of this Conference. I do 
not know that we shall be more satisfied 
with the second meeting than we are 
with the first. Although it is quite true, 
if the reports we hear are correct, that 
they accepted the English proposals in 
regard to the Canal in time of war, we 
find that all the more difficult questions 
on which there was likely to be disagree- 
ment and argument and differences of 
opinion are put off till the end of the 
Conference. First, as to the Guarantee 
and the superintendence of the Canal. 
See how different the proposals are to 
the propositions which the Government 
accepted as a basis. There are three 
schemes. The first is that there should 
be .an International Permanent Commis- 
sion like that on the Danube in 1856. 
What single, solitary point is there in 
which the Danube can be compared with 
this Canal? I would ask the learned 
Professor of International Law at Cam- 
bridge what he thinks of this proposi- 
tion. I think he would tell you that 
there is not one point of similarity. We 
have this Canal going through the coun- 
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try of Egypt, and practically in one 
country ; whereas we all know that the 
Danube passes through different coun- 
tries and is totally differently situated. 
The second proposition is that Turkey, 
as Suzerain, under the control of the 
Powers, is to manage the Canal. How 
is that to be rendered compatible 
with the sixth and eighth proposals of 
Lord Granville that Egypt should take 
all the measures to enforce the condi- 
tions as to the passage of vessels in 
time of war? The third proposition is 
that the Conference should merely be for- 
mally called upon to vote the neutrality 
of the Canal, and trust to the honesty of 
all the Powers to carry it out. If such 
propositions are to be brought forward 
and discussed, we ought to be still more 
on our guard as to thefinal result. I have 
endeavoured to show that there is great 
danger in this question of the Suez 
Canal. I think I have conclusively 
shown by the opinion of the French 
Ambassador that this third declaration 
is practically inseparable from the other 
two. We are equally entitled to watch 
against the one as we are to watch 
against the others. I do not desire the 
House to consider that I wish to raise 
any question to disturb our relations 
with Foreign Powers. I do not wish 
the House to consider that I have any 
desire or wish to challenge the Conven- 
tion in its terms. The sole object I have 
in the Motion I am about to make is to 
insure to this House that which in my 
opinion this House is entitled to, and 
which the country will require this 
House to exercise—namely, the right of 
supervising the Convention that is to be 
the outcome of this Conference before 
we are tied hand and foot by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government making an engage- 
ment behind the back of this House. 
The Prime Minister to-night said he 
was willing to meet us as far as he 
could, and I expected he was going to 
make some proposition to the House. 
I hope still that, in the course of this 
debate, Her Majesty’s Government will 
go a step further than they have yet 
gone, and that they will meet us in this 
matter, so that there may be no division 
of opinion upon the question. All we 
want is that Parliament should have a 
controlling voice in this matter. I do 
not want to treat this as a Party ques- 
tion. Asa Member representing one of 
the largest commercial constituencies in 
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the Kingdom, I know that this is a 
matter which is watched with intense 
eagerness and desire in every quarter of 
of England; and I feel confident that if 
the Government were to consult the 
wishes and feelings of this country, they 
would give to this House practically all 
that I desire—namely, an assurance that 
before any Convention is entered into 
which binds us with other Powers, as 
far as the Suez Canal is concerned, this 
House will be consulted as to its pro- 
visions and will be able to give a vote— 
aye or no—as to whether they consent 
to it or not. The right hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by formally moving the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That ”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, taking into consideration the 
terms of the Declarations of the Great Powers 
of the 17th March, declines to proceed to the 
discussion of the details of this Bill until it 
shall have before it the Convention which is to 
be concluded with regard to the Suez Canal,” — 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question pa. ““™hat the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE : I must refer to 
the closing sentences of the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he was in hopes 
that I should go a great deal further 
than I have done already in regard to 
consulting the House in this matter; 
but the right hon. Gentleman did not 
indicate with any clearness what steps 
he wishes us to take. There is only one 
word which I could gather, and I think 
it is this—that he wished the House to 
be consulted before the Convention is 
concluded. The right hon. Gentleman 
knows perfectly well that we cannot con- 
sult the House in regard to the formal 
proceedings ; but we have promised to 
let the House know exactly what we are 
about; and if that is so, the House will 
have an opportunity, on a Motion for 
Adjournment or in other ways, of letting 
its voice be heard. As far as I know, 
these are the only consultations which 
there can be. The Government cannot 
propose Motions in the House. We 
can perfectly ascertain the views of the 
House ; but as there is no money con- 
cerned, they cannot submit the question 
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to a formal judgment. I believe I have 
shown that, in the only modes known to 
Parliament, the House will be practi- 
cally consulted, so far as I am able to 
judge ; and there will be on the part of 
the Government every disposition to 
accede to the wish of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
The remarks which I feel compelled to 
ask the House to allow me to make are 
most reluctantly extracted from me by 
the very vivid memory I have of some 
advice given to the Conservative Party 
only two or three days ago by no less a 
person than the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition, speaking, 
as it were, ex cathedrd. He told us we 
ought to be very careful not to make 
feeble and ineffective attacks upon the 
Government, because the result always 
was to give them a larger majority than 
the real feeling of the House would entitle 
them to, and induced the public to be- 
lieve that they are being granted a 
greater amount of Parliamentary con- 
fidence than is really the case. Well, 
Sir, I do not mean to insinuate for a 
moment that the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
was either feeble or‘ineffective. Suchan 
insinuation would be extremely unbe- 
coming and quite untrue. It appeared 
to me that the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman was very interesting, very 
exhaustive, and very weighty. But 
what I would suggest, with all possible 
respect to the right hon. Gentleman and 
to the Leader of the Opposition, is that 
they are running the risk of making an 
attack on the Government which may 
be argumentatively effective, but which 
will be numerically weak and ineffective. 
Viewing the state of the House and the 
apparently apathetic condition of public 
opinion, and remembering the result of 
the last division on this question, I can- 
not imagine that the decision which the 
House will come to will show anything 
but a very large numerical majority on 
the side of Her Majesty’s Government, 
or will have any effect but that of doing 
precisely what the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion told us ought not to be done, by 
giving the country to understand that 
the Government possesses on this ques- 
tion a larger, much larger, amount of 
confidencethan we know they do possess. 
That is a suggestion I will throw out, 
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with very great respect, to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South- 
West Lancashire. I think the Prime 
Minister has placed the House gene- 
rally, and the Conservative Party in 
particular, in rather a disagreeable 
position in regard to this Egyptian 
Agreement. Iam not alluding to the 
remarks the right hon. Gentleman made 
concerning other matters. The Prime 
Minister said in effect—‘‘The result 
of our interference in Egypt has brought 
this country into such an extremely re- 
duced condition that we are obliged to 
break the law of Eurove to save it from 
bankruptcy. The European Powers 
were extremely angry at this breach of 
the law of Europe, and so Her Majesty’s 
Government concluded an Agreement 
which, if you do not sanction it, wiil 
entitle the European Powers to inter- 
vene by force in Egypt, and if you 
resist then you will be at war with 
united Europe.” Ofcourse, ifthe Prime 
Minister comes down and says that if we 
do not sanction this Agreement there 
will be a war with Europe, it is very 
difficult for the Opposition, as it would 
be for any body of reasonable people, to 
refuse him the sanction he asks for; but 
I think it is a strong appeal, and an 
appeal the strength of which ought not 
to be frequently resorted to. [Mr. 
GuapsTonE: Hear, hear!|} The Prime 
Minister stated that he had been read- 
ing an article in Zhe Quarterly Review. I 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
not only on turning to such excellent 
quarters for political information, but 
also on being able to find leisure for the 
study of that rather voluminous and 
weighty work. But I do feel inclined 
to protest against the right hon. Gentle- 
man attributing to the Tory Party a 
statement of policy with regard to Egypt 
which he found in the pages of 7he Quar- 
terly Review. I did not know that The 
Quarterly Review was ever supposed to 
represent officially or authoritatively the 
policy of the Tory Party. It makes 
guesses at that policy at times, but I did 
not know that it ever went further than 
that. With regard to the statement 


that Zhe Quarterly Review makes, that 
the Tory Party claim for this country 
an exclusive predominance in Egypt, I 
do not know that I have myself ever 
heard that claim put forward by any 
Gentleman who is entitled to speak on 
behalf of the Tory Party. 


I imagine 
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that the position many on this side took 
up with regard to the Agreement and to 
the policy of the Government is some- 
thing to this effect, that all the sacri- 
fices we have made since July, 1882— 
all the money we have spent, all the 
lives we have lost—have been made not 
only in our own interests, but in the 
general interests of Europe; and that 
this fact entitled the Government to claim 
and threw upon them the absolute duty 
of obtaining greater consideration for 
British views and larger concessions to 
British claims than have actually been 
conceded in the negotiations which have 
taken place. I do not know that any 
Member who is entitled to speak au- 
thoritatively on behalf of the Tory 
Party—at any rate, any Gentleman sit- 
ting on the Front Opposition Bench— 
has pushed the position further than 
that. No claim, to my knowledge, has 
been set up which would exclude the 
fair and equal rightsof Europe. Turn- 
ing to the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I wish with every possible 
respect to ask him to kindly give his 
attention to one ur two considerations 
which may pogsibly, before he goes to a 
division, modify his present intention. 
The right hon. Gentleman has in his 
Motion mixed up two questions, which, 
as far as I can see, are entirely separate, 
and not only so, but which there was 
every reason should be kept separate. I 
think that this combination of the great 
question of the navigation of the Suez 
Canal with this Financial Agreement 
which the House of Commons has already 
decided upon is an impolitic combina- 
tion, and may be an extremely dangerous 
one to the very object which he has so 
rightly and so properly in view. The 
House of Commons is now pledged to 
the acceptance of a Financial Agreement 
—and the right hon. Gentleman himself 
disclaims any desire to reverse that 
position—but it is absolutely unpledged 
as to questions relating to the naviga- 
tion of the Suez Canal. On that point 
we at the present moment occupy a posi- 
tion of the greatest possible advantage, 
because I do not know that any opinion 
has ever been expressed by any respon- 
sible Member of Parliament outside the 
Government asto that question. Thatis 
a great advantage, and I should view 
with the greatest possible alarm any 
act by which that position was in any 
degree compromised. The right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for South- 
West Lancashire appears to be under 
the greatest alarm lest Her Majesty’s 
Government should conclude an ar- 
rangement which would commit the 
country to certain principles with re- 
gard to the navigation of the Suez 
Canal without the knowledge and sanc- 
tion of Parliament, and the right hon. 
Gentleman has no confidence that Her 
Majesty’s Government will be likely to 
conclude any arrangement which will be 
satisfactory to the British Parliament. 
In that sentiment, judging from the past, 
I entirely concur. But I deny entirely 
the Constitutional right of the Executive 
Government to conclude any arrange- 
ment about the Suez Canal which will 
have one spark of validity without the 
consent of Parliament. This House 
votes money every year in connection 
with the charges for the Suez Canal, 
and therefore, not so much technically 
but Constitutionally, I believe the Exe- 
cutive Government of the country have 
no power to commit the House and the 
country to Treaties respecting the navi- 
gation of the Canal without the consent 
of Parliament. But is it not absolutely 
ridiculous and preposterous as well as 
dangerous to assume that a Government, 
which may be turned out at any moment, 
can, of their own pleasure and without 
the consent of Parliament, conclude ar- 
rangements with respect to the naviga- 
tion of the Suez Canal by which the 
whole of our shipping interests, the 
whole of our commerce, the whole of 
our manufacturing interests, and millions 
and millions of people would be affected, 
without coming to Parliament for its 
consent? If such a proposition had 
been put forward in the Reign of 
Charles I., I could have understood it ; 
but I am surprised that anyone ac- 
quainted with the customs of Parlia- 
ment and the Constitution of the coun- 
try, like the right hon. Gentleman, 
should have made any suggestion of the 
kind. I do not altogether follow the 
right hon. Gentleman. No doubt, tech- 
nically, the power of the Crown to con- 
clude Treaties is unlimited. But what 
would be the procedure? Questions 
would be asked of the Government 
about what was going on at the Con- 
ference. A Motion for Adjournment 
would be made if those Questions were 
not answered, and some information 
would be elicited, on which a Vote of 
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Censure would be proposed. If the 
Government had agreed to proposals of 
which Parliament did not approve the 
Vote of Censure would be carried and 
the Government would go out. I really 
do not know any recent instance of any 
great Treaty about which public opinion 
was very strongly excited and in which 
British interests were very much in- 
volved, having been concluded without 
a full discussion in Parliament in the 
first instance. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman is really endeavouring by 
means of these unjustifiable alarms to 
get the House of Commons to reverse 
its previous decision. Of course, it is a 
very proper object to endeavour to de- 
feat an Agreement which is considered 
obnoxious, and to use any instruments 
which may be convenient for that pur- 
pose. Any stick is good enough to beat 
a dog; and in the Suez Oanal Agree- 
ment the Opposition would, under any 
other circumstances, have had a very 
good stick. But I think in this instance 
the Opposition are using a stick which 
is more likely to beat themselves and 
the object they have in view than the 
Government. If the Agreement is op- 
posed by a large majority, you will not 
only re-affirm the excellence and merit 
of an instrument about which the public 
are not exactly enthusiastic, but you 
will have compromised the country 
about this question of the Suez Canal, 
and have committed it in a way it is 
certainly not desirable to commit it. 
Suppose the Government, under such 
circumstances, do conclude a Convention 
respecting the Suez Canal and a large 
number of Members of this House disap- 
proveofit. In that case the Government 
will come down and say — “ All these 
thing: have been discussed ; you raised 
them and you sanctioned them; we had 
no power to do this.”” On the other hand, 
if no question is raised, the Government 
will go on bearing the whole responsi- 
bility of the negotiation, and having be- 


| fore them the fact that they have pledged 


themselves not to commit the country to 
any principle respecting the Suez Canal 
without the consent of Parliament. 
Under these circumstances, I do appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman to consider 
whether he is not injuring the object he 
has at heart by mixing up this Agree- 
ment with the financial proposals of 
the Government respecting Egypt upon 
which the House has already decided. 
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There is another argument which I wish 
to submit to the House. The Tory Party 
very rightly assert that the relations of 
the Government with all Foreign Powers 
are extremely strained and unfriendly 
owing to the foreign policy that has been 
pursued by the Government, and they 
endeavour to convince the country that 
were they in Office those relations would 
assume a far more harmonious and 
friendly character. That I am perfectly 
certain would be the case. But, after 
all, this is an Agreement which, be it 
good or bad, the Powers of Europe have 
agreed to, and in which some of the 
Powers are very deeply interested. I 
doubt whether, if you are in a position 
before long to direct the Government 
of the country, and if you have indulged 
in an obstinate and protracted and rather 
quarrelsome resistance to this European 
instrument, you will have predisposed 
the Powers to welcome your advent to 
Office, or whether you would be likely 
to improve to any considerable extent 
the strained and unfriendly relations be- 
tween this country and the rest of 
Europe. At all events, I feel certain 
there will be a considerable amount of 
imprudence and even rashness in any 
large section of Parliament at this mo- 
ment taking a line which would be 
viewed as unfriendly by any great Euro- 
pean Power. Of the advantages or dis- 
advantages of the Agreement the country 
must judge. The whole thing will be 
before the country in a short time. It 
is an Agreement which satisfies nobody 
in particular, and which everybody re- 
cognizes as giving no guid pro quo for 
all we have laid out; but I hold very 
strongly that it would be unwise, seeing 
that we have possibly before long some 
great enterprize to undertake, to refuse 
an opportunity of settling a difference 
with the Powers which is becoming 
rather acute. Under all the circum- 
stances of the case—in view of the 
pledges given by the Prime Minister 
with regard to the Suez Canal, in view 
of the undoubted power of Parliament 
to examine any Treaty which the Go- 
vernment may wish to conclude, and in 
view of the present position of our 
foreign relations generally, especially 
in regard to the great difficulty which 
is hanging over us on our Indian Fron- 
tier—I do hope I may be allowed, with- 
out exciting any displeasure in the right 
hon. Gentleman, to appeal to him to 
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reconsider his intention of taking the 
sense of the House on his Amendment. 
Mr. NORWOOD said, the noble Lord 
had made a powerful Party speech, and 
his advice from a Party point of view 
was very wise; but the noble Lord’s 
argument did not affect his (Mr. Nor- 
wood’s) position as the Representative 
of a large commercial port. Without 
committing himself to the opinions of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, he 
would remind the House that they never 
had the opportunity of expressing a 
single opinion with respect to the Suez 
Canal Convention. He had listened with 
the greatest possible interest to the 
speech of the Leader of the House. He 
could assure the House that, if the right 
hon. Gentleman had felt himself in a 
position to have given them a more de- 
finite assurance that the House would 
have an opportunity of considering the 
matter before the Treaty was concluded, 
he would not now be found raising his 
voice on the question. The right hon. 
Gentleman had talked about the Consti- 
tutional manner in which a debate 
might be raised, but he had not gone 
so far as to say that the Convention would 
be a question which would require the 
confirmation of Parliament. Govern- 
ments made astonishing blunders in com- 
mercial ‘affairs, and he could not help 
fearing that if this important question 
was referred to the Great Powers, our 
diplomacy would not be able to protect 
us from some unfortunate concession 
which would be detrimental to the in- 
terests of this country. He was one of 
those who very much doubted the wisdom 
of the Declaration of Paris as affecting 
the maritime power of this country. 
The Russian newspapers were now 
openly advocating the breaking of the 
arrangements in regard to privateering, 
and we were threatened with Russian 
privateering in the event of war. He 
believed that these paper arrangements 
only fettered the Power which desired 
to carry them out honourably. The 
Suez Canal was a great and important 
undertaking, and, no doubt, shortened 
the distance to India and China; but he 
was convinced that the Suez Canal was 
strong enough to take care of itself in 
case of a great European war. The 
principal holders in the Canal were 
French people. Their prestige and 
pride and interest was in the Canal, 
and he could imagine no Government 
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in France which could afford to set at 
nought the material interests of a large 
body of the people of that country. 
Almost all the other mercantile coun- 
tries had a large and increasing interest 
in the Canal, and he could not see why 
we should apprehend that there could be 
any serious obstruction or injury to the 
Canal even if we left it to protect its 
own interests. He agreed, however, 
that it might be desirable to neutralize 
the Canal, and to make its approaches 
free from hostilities. But he would point 
out that by the 3rd clause of Lord 
Granville’s proposals it was stipulated 
that no hostilities should take place in 
the Canal, in its approaches, or in the 
territorial waters of Egypt; but sup- 
posing hostilities were declared, and 
even if Turkey herself were a bellige- 
rent or Egypt our Ally, the entire Lit- 
toral of Egypt would be neutral ground, 
and we could not pursue an enemy any- 
where within the three-mile radius on 
the Mediterranean or the Red Sea Coast 
of Egypt, the former extending some 
500 and the latter 700 or 800 miles, 
while our enemy would be freely per- 
mitted to take refuge in the Ports of 
Alexandria or other anchorages. He 
could not imagine a position more 
damaging to the country than the em- 
barrassment caused by such an ar- 
rangment. Then Clause 1, which re- 
quired that the Canal should always be 
open to the vessels of all countries, de- 
manded attention. It must also be borne 
in mind that the chief maritime countries 
of Europe were only about half the dis- 
tance of this country from the Suez 
Canal, and therefore we should, in the 
event of war, be at an enormous disad- 
vantage as compared with them as re- 
spects access to the Canal in time of war. 
He should not venture to criticize at any 
great length the heads of this Conven- 
tion, for he did not consider that that 
would be the proper time to do so; but 
he did think it was the proper time for 
him, as representing a shipping constitu- 
ency, to say that this subject was one of 
extreme nicety and difficulty and of grave 
importance, and one which the House 
ought to have an opportunity of de- 
bating, and debating effectually. It 
was no use to tell him, as the Prime 
Minister had done, that it would be in 
the power of any hon. Member to move 
a Vote of Censure on the Government if 
the terms of the Agreement were objec- 
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tionable, or that the Convention would be 
laid on the Table when signed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had stated 
that the communications previous to its 
signature would be laid on the Table. It 
was the intention of the Government to 
make the House fully acquainted with 
everything that might affect the interests 
of the country. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, he had not 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that. But he wished to have a dis- 
tinct understanding. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would say that the House 
should have before it sufficient docu- 
mentary evidence as to the form the 
Convention was likely to assume—if they 
only knew that they would have ar op- 
portunity of protesting against what they 
might think contrary to their interests 
—he should not have another word to 
say; but he never understood that there 
was a distinct and definite assurance that 
they would be able to raise the question 
before the signature of the Convention. 
Certainly it was utterly useless, as he had 
said, to be told that if the Convention 
proved objectionable, he could get up and 
move aVote of Censure on his own Party. 
No man could be content with a position 
likethat. This wasa subject of thedeepest 
importance and interest ; and with every 
belief in the good faith and good inten- 
tions of the Government, he could not 
but remember, after recent experiences, 
that when Her Majesty’s Government 
entered into discussions with the Mi- 
nisters of Foreign Powers the result 
was too often a concession to those 
Powers, and he feared lest this should 
be the case again. He hoped to obtain 
a distinct assurance that this important 
matter would not be concluded without 
the House having another opportunity of 
considering it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With the per- 
mission of the House I should like to 
say a word of explanation. My hon. 
Friend seems to be under an impression 
that I recommended the House to be 
satisfied with the assurance that this 
Convention would be laid on the Table, 
and that if the House disapproved of it 
they could censure the Government. I 
must say there was not one word in my 
speech which either recommended or 
contemplated any such method of pro- 
ceeding. On the contrary, I found 
fault with the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman, because I said that was 
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all it offered to the House. What I 
offered to the House was—I am not 
aware that we should have had the 
power to submit the Convention in form 
before it was concluded—but what I 
offered to the House was, that as to 
every substantial question and every 
important question, involving the in- 
terests of the commerce of this country, 
we should use our best endeavour to 
make the House fully aware of our 
views and intentions before we came to 
any conclusion or any binding engage- 
ment, and that we were convinced we 
should have no difficulty in giving 
effect to that end. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he 
wished to express the pleasure with 
which he had heard the closing sen- 
tences just uttered by the Prime Minis- 
ter. If that were really the intention of 
the Government, then the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had 
done a good work in causing it to be 
announced to the country. He could 
not agree with the noble Lord (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), for how many 
times had the House been promised a 
full opportunity of knowing what were 
the details of measures about to be 
agreed upon, and how many times had 
they found that the Convention, Treaty, 
or whatever it might be, was very dif- 
ferent indeed from that which they had 
been led to expect? In his opinion they 
would have been trusting toa broken reed 
if they had abandoned the present oppor- 
tunity and relied, as they were now told 
to do, on obtaining a future opportunity 
of moving a Vote of Censure if the Con- 
vention turned out to be unsatisfactory. 
Those who had studied International 
Law could see there were grave dangers 
and pitfalls even in the draft Conven- 
tion as it now stood, and he was afraid 
that those who had the conduct of the 
negotiations on behalf of England might 
consent to terms which the acuter eye of 
the House of Commons would detect as 
objectionable and most detrimental to 
the country, but which official blindness 
would prevent Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment from perceiving. Ifhe understood 
the Prime Minister’s phraseology, it was 
to the effect that the House of Commons 
should have a full oppertunity of exa- 
mining and criticizing the details of this 
Convention so far as they might affect an 
exercise of the national strength and the 
national resources. If that was the case 
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they would be satisfied; but he sub- 
mitted that the House ought not to be 
satisfied with anything shortof a declara- 
tion to that effect. The question of the 
merits or demerits of the Convention 
rested, of course, to no inconsiderable ex- 
tent on the consideration of the duties 
and the responsibilities which connected 
Egypt with thiscountry. TheGovernment 
said that they owed certain duties and 
responsibilities to Egypt. The Prime 
Minister had over and over again put 
pressure on the House by stating that 
the bankruptcy of Egypt was imminent 
and that we must save Egypt from bank- 
ruptey. But, he asked, why should this 
be so? Was it because we had con- 
duced to the bankruptcy of Egypt our- 
selves? If this was the case, there 
could be no doubt we had laid up for 
ourselves a considerable store of dif- 
ficulties. Who was it that bombarded 
Alexandria, destroyed the Egyptian 
Army, and ordered the evacuation of the 
Soudan? Who was it that made it 
necessary to provide the greater part of 
this sum we were now proposing to 
guarantee to Egypt? It was, of course, 
the English Government themselves. 
They had brought about this Egyptian 
bankruptcy, and having brought it 
about, did it not seem to them that the 
best thing they could do was to take this 
opportunity of imminent bankruptcy and 
make the best terms with the creditors 
of Egypt? The Report which Lord 
Northbrook had made with reference to 
this Convention showed that the total 
amount of indebtedness of Egypt was 
£100,000,000, including the £9,000,000 
now to be provided. He had stated that 
the total revenue of Egypt from the 
land and other sources amounted to 
£8,900,000. It would be much better 
if England, recognizing, as she must do, 
that it was she who had caused this 
bankruptcy, and that she possessed the 
greatest interest in the Suez Canal, not 
only on account of its importance to us as 
a mercantile country, but on account 
of the large interest we received from 
the Suez Canal shares, instead of offer- 
ing this £9,000,000 to Egypt, were to 
guarantee the whole Debt of Egypt. 
The total indebtedness of Egypt was 
£100,000,000, and if England gua- 
ranteed 3} per cent, she would be 
enabled to benefit the Egyptian taxpayer 
by reducing his taxes; there would be a 
surplus sufficient for a Sinking Fund to 
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pay off the total Debt within that reason- 
able term during which she might con- 
trol the country, and the bondholders 
would be benefited by the rise in the 
value of their securities which would 
follow on such action. OCriticizing 
the 7th Article of the Convention, 
the hon. Member wished to have an 
explanation of the meaning of a Joint 
and Several Guarantee on the part of one 
of the Powers, while a postcript which 
was added abrogated this liability? He 
wished to know how under one clause 
of the Agreement they found this Power 
agreeing toa Joint and Several Guaran- 
tee, and in another portion of the Conven- 
tion discarding that Agreement and say- 
ing that she would only be liable for 
her own share? They also found in this 
Article of the Convention that all the 
Governments guaranteeing the loan 
were going to their Parliaments for con- 
sent. Would the Prime Minister under- 
take in any way that there should be some 
similar clause in the Convention de- 
laying its completion untill there should 
be an acquiescence on the part of the 
Parliaments of the different countries 
engaging themselves in the Convention 
which they were about to sign? Ifa 
provision of this character was laid be- 
fore the House of Commons, then he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
done a good work in bringing this 
matter forward. If this were not done, 
he hoped the House would divide on the 
question, in order to see who were in 
favour of protecting the interests of 
England. 

Mr R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
said, that his objection to this arrange- 
ment was that he thought it very unwise 
on the part of this country to enter into 
a Guarantee in regard to which it might 
possibly bear all the loss, and which must 
lead to a great deal of political difficulty. 
Assuming that Egypt was not able topay, 
it seemed to him obvious that the whole 
of theamount must fall upon this country ; 
and if that was the case, he thought it 
would have been much better for this 
country to have taken the whole burden 
on its ownshoulders. If we were bound 
to enter into this Guarantee, he believed 
it would have been much better to have 
undertaken the whole duty ourselves; 
but instead of doing this we were taking 
other countries into a partnership of a 
commercial character. He asked the 
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other Powers, having entered into this 
Guarantee, would allow the matter to 
stop there? Would they not make their 
articipation in this Guarantee a reason 
or interfering with the government of 
Egypt? They would say —‘‘ We are 
equally responsible with you, and being 
equally responsible with you, we have a 
right and a duty to see that Egypt is well 
governed.”’ After all the expense this 
country had been put to in regard to the 
administration of Egypt, he certainly 
was of opinion that the Government were 
entitled to see that this country main- 
tained a dominant influence in Egypt. 
He would support his right hon Friend 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) on the important 
question he had raised in regard to the 
Suez Canal. Our interest in the Canal 
being paramount, it was the duty of the 
country to guard that interest. The noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) had appealed to the 
Mover of the Amendment, as the Govern- 
ment would have a majority, not to 
divide the House on that occasion. Such 
an argument might be carried much 
further than the noble Lord himself 
would be prepared to see it pushed. 
Such an argument might be used against 
taking a division on any question, be- 
cause the majority of the Government 
varied from 60 to 140 according to the 
course taken by the Gentlemen below 
the Gangway. It wasall very well for 
the noble Lord, who was a great orator, 
to recommend them not to divide the 
House because they were in a minority ; 
but in his view it was the duty of every 
Member of the House, however humble, 
to express his opinion, if not by speech 
at least by his vote, on important ques- 
tions, even though he might be one of a 
minority. He remembered the late Sir 
W. Stirling Maxwell telling a story of 
his having once been in a minority of 
four alongwith the present Prime Minis- 
ter, Lord Cardwell, and Lord Aberdare, 
who ultimately turned out to have been 
in the right, while the majority were in 
the wrong. He could not therefore en- 
dorse the doctrine of the noble Lord; 
but held that it was the duty of the Party, 
after the able speech of his right hon. 
Friend, to enforce their view on the 
House, even although they might now 
be in a minority. 
Mr. D. DAVIES, notwithstanding 
what had just fallen from the last 
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been made to the right hon. Member for 
South-West Lancashire not to divide the 
House. An Agreement had been practi- 
cally entered into with five or six other 
Powers; and if the House were now to 
make an alteration in that Agreement, 
which he understood had been partly 
acted upon, a portion of the money 
having been paid, they would have to 
apply to the other Powers to assent to 
such alteration. For the credit of the 
House of Commons itself, after the de- 
cision at which it had previously arrived, 
he trusted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not press that Amendment 
to adivision. Whether a better Agree- 
ment could or could not have been made 
a year ago was not now the question. 
The Agreement had been solemnly en- 
tered into, it had been acted upon, and 
by it they must abide; and if the Oppo- 
sition went to a division, the country 
would come to the conclusion that they 
wanted to draw the Government into 
more serious trouble before the General 
Election. 

Mr. WARTON said, that he should 
feel more inclined to be guided by the 
right hon. Member for North-West 
Lancashire, who was a better judge of 
how the Tory Party ought to act on 
that occasion, than by the hon. Member 
opposite who had kindly proffered them 
his advice on that point. The noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock had argued 
that, whatever Convention the Govern- 
ment might enter into, the House had 
powerful weapons which it could always 
employ, among them being the right of 
putting Questions. But what was the 
use of putting Questions to any Member 
of the present Government, particularly 
regarding foreign affairs? What in- 
formation did they obtain in that way 
from the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, or from the Prime Minister him- 
self? The right hon. Gentleman always 
tried to put the Opposition in a corner, 
because while important matters were 
immature they were told that nothing 
could be said about them, and when 
they had become mature it was too late 
to say anything. It was most important 
that the House should know what the 
Government were going to do in regard 
to the Suez Canal, because the extraor- 
dinary propositions which they brought 
forward in July two years ago, and 
which they were compelled to withdraw 
in order to escape a defeat, were not 
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calculated to inspire confidence in the 
action of the Ministry on that subject. 
There was no proposition, however wild, 
eccentric, or unjust to England, that 
this Government would not make if they 
possibly could, only withdrawing it if 
there seemed to be a danger of serious 
opposition from their own followers; 
and that was a common occurrence. 
What were the Opposition todo? Ques- 
tions were of no use, and a Vote of Cen- 
sure could not be carried on a Motion 
for the adjournment of the House. 
Money had gone and blood had been 
spilt, and yet for all that the Govern- 
ment were giving up everything. The 
real policy to pursue was an English 
policy, and not one of preference of 
every other nation to ourselves. It was 
all very well for hon. Members opposite 
to hug themselves with the idea that 
they had only to vote for the Govern- 
ment to be safe, and that they had only 
to escape through this Session. He 
thought that every opportunity the Op- 
position gave them of recording such a 
vote as that would tell against them in 
the country. They made a great mis- 
take in supposing that the real feeling 
of the country was in favour of this cold, 
cruel, and un-English policy. It would 
have been better for their Party if hon. 
Members opposite had honestly and 
straightforwardly spoken out and told 
their Leaders what they thought of their 
policy. 

Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE said, the 
Prime Minister had contended that there 
was no connection between the questions 
of the Suez Canal and the Financial 
Convention. The right hon. Member 
for South-West Lancashire had very 
effectually disposed of the contention ; 
but if it were necessary to prove it a 
second time, the proof would be found 
in the very title of the Parliamentary 
Paper, which described the document as 
relating to the financial arrangements 
with Egypt and the free navigation of 
the Suez Canal. He, therefore, consi- 
dered that Ministers were stopped by 
their own act from separating the two 
questions. He did not propose to *go 
into the merits of the Joint International 
Guarantee into which the Government 
had entered. He entertained a very 
strong opinion that the Multiple Inter- 
national Control was very dangerous, 
and was likely in the near future to lead 
to very unpleasant results; but as the 
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House had by a considerable majority 
sanctioned the arrangement, he did not 
think that was a fitting occasion for 
stating the grounds of his objection to 
it. The Prime Minister had, however, 
invited the House to express an opinion 
upon the merits of the Convention. He 
was quite aware that it was not in ac- 
cordance with diplomatic usage, nor did 
he think it desirable or possible for the 
House of Commons to become in its 
corporate capacity a negotiator. Diplo- 
matic proceedings of that nature had to 
be conducted by a small number of re- 
sponsible statesmen. But when they 
had to consider how the commerce of a 
great highway like the Suez Canal was 
to be conducted, he thought it desirable 
that the House of Commons should have 
an opportunity of laying down in broad 
lines the grounds on which and the 
spirit in which the Government should 
enter upon such negotiations. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government appeared to take it 
for granted that the House of Commons 
and the country at large sanctioned and 
approved of the doctrine laid downin Earl 
Granville’s despatch of January, 1883; 
but he could not say that he shared in 
that view, and, at all events, he thought 
the country would require a great deal 
more explanation and amplification of 
the statement before they would be pre- 
pared to sanction it. There were several 
points on which the country would ex- 
pect to be more fully informed of the 
views of the Government. The proposal 
of the French Government accepted by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers was for the 
appointment of a Commission of seven 
or eight Powers to produce a formal 
Act for the free use of the Suez Canal; 
but there ought to be some explanation 
of what was meant by that phrase. The 
country wanted to know whether the 
Government would consent under any 
circumstances to free use being allowed 
to lead to the neutralization of the coun- 
try of Egypt, or whether it was intended 
to lead to the neutralization of the 
Suez Canal? That the Canal should 
be free for all ships under all cireum- 
stances was a very proper provision ; 
but he took exception to the limit of 
time for ships to be in the Canal being 
confined to ships of war, because if there 
was any question of the rapid transport 
of troops by us to India, it would be 
possible for a Power with which we 
might be on hostile terms to have the 
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Canal blocked by a number of its mer- 
chant vessels, or a merchant vessel might 
be sunk. Then as to the prohibition of 
the landing of troops or munitions of 
war in the Canal, he wanted to know 
whether, in case a ship were sunk in the 
waterway, that prohibition would ope- 
rate to prevent the landing of troops 
for re-embarking them beyond the ob- 
struction? That was a very important 
and practical point to be considered, for 
it must make the greatest possible dif- 
ference as to whether the second point 
could substantially be accepted by this 
country or not. The third point in the 
despatch was that no hostilities should 
take place in the Canal or its approaches, 
or elsewhere within the territorial 
waters of Egypt, even in the event of 
Turkey being one of the belligerents. 
Now, that seemed a most extraordinary 
and wide provision. The Canal or its 
approaches! Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who, he presumed, was about to 
reply for the Government, would inform 
the House what was meant by the 
‘*Canal and its approaches, or elsewhere 
within the territorial waters of Egypt.’ 
How far did the territorial waters of 
Egypt extend? How much of the Me- 
diterranean on the one hand, or the Red 
Sea on the other, would be neutralized? 
If no hostilities were to take place 
within the ordinary International three- 
mile limit, did that apply to the whole 
Coast of Egypt, the Mediterranean, and 
the Red Sea? Ifit did, what was the 
meaning of the fourth point in Lord 
Granville’s despatch — namely, ‘‘ That 
neither of the two foregoing conditions 
shall apply to measures necessary for 
the defence of Egypt?” Did it mean the 
defence of Egypt against an attack from 
Abyssinia, from the Mahdi, or from any 
European Power? These were some 
points in the proposals of Lord Gran- 
ville on which an answer should be 
forthcoming. He should like to give an 
instance. Would it be in violation of 
the letter or spirit of these conditions, 
supposing, as was stated in the papers a 
short time ago, it was considered desir- 
able by Her Majesty’s Government that 
General Graham’s troops should be re- 
called from the Soudan and sent to 
Gallipoli? Ifa state of things should 
unfortunately arise to necessitate the 
recall of this Force and its transport 
elsewhere, would they be allowed to 
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pass through the Canal or embark else- 
where within the three-mile territorial 
limit, or would they have to be conveyed 
across the Indian Ocean and sent round 
through India? These were considera- 
tions in support of a demand for further 
information. But he would also say that, 
although he had stated one or two ob- 
jections upon detail that had occurred to 
him, he did think that at the present 
moment there were considerable objec- 
tions upon general grounds against en- 
tering into the proposals for the neu- 
tralization of Egypt, and certainly of 
the Suez Canal. He could not help 
thinking that at the present moment 
the affairs of the country were in a suffi- 
ciently critical state to render it very 
doubtful if the present were a moment 
for doing anything to shackle the free 
hand of the Government of England in 
the affairs of Egypt. He earnestly and 
devoutly trusted that the negotiations 
might continue with Foreign Powers in a 
way to secure the maintenance of a satis- 
factory peace. He had not the slight- 
est scrap of Jingo spirit, and he earn- 
estly desired that everything possible 
should be done to secure an honourable 
peace; but he could not help thinking 
that while grave events were pending 
in Central Asia, even if this Motion of 
his right hon. Friend were accepted—if 
this arrangement as to an Egyptian loan 
should be temporarily postponed until a 
satisfactory arrangement with regard to 
the Suez Canal were arrived at—he 
thought it would be a benefit alike to 
the cause ‘of peace and the interest of 
this Empire. It would leave us much 
freer than if we entered into an arrange- 
ment with other Powers who would do 
little to befriend us, and might cripple 
us if this country were called upon to 
make serious sacrifices. For these 
reasons, and quite recognizing the cour- 
teous spirit with which the Prime Mi- 
nister had appealed to his right hon. 
Friend, he thought the latter had done 
well to press his Motion, and for these 
reasons he should support it. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON contended that 
this was not the time to discuss the ques- 
tion of the SuezCanal. He agreed with 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock that this Amendment was nothing 
more nor less than a veiled attack upon 
the Convention. It was quite clear, if 
the Bill were delayed, the position of 
Egypt would be most serious. It was 
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said the position of Egypt was due to 
the operations of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. That seemed a most extraordi- 
nary proposition. It was well known 
the Debt of Egypt was largely con- 
tracted by Ismail Pasha. To say that 
it was due to the operations of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was a fallacy of the 
most transparent kind. This country 
had deliberately undertaken certain re- 
sponsibilities towards Egypt, and they 
were bound to help her in this crisis. 
He rejoiced at the proposals Her Ma- 
Majesty’s Government had brought for- 
ward, because they gave some prospect 
of retoring financial peace, order, and 
prosperity to the country. It was fre- 
quently said— After the amount of 
money this country had spent in Egypt, 
why not get the whole credit and profit 
of it? The great argument against it 
was, that if we were to take upon our 
shoulders the entire control of Egypt, we 
should be unable to resist the call to 
annex the country permanently, and 
everyone knew the responsibility which 
would fall upon us if we took any move 
of that kind. He would not have ven- 
tured to intervene in the debate had it 
not been that he had recently visited 
Egypt and spent some time at Cairo. 
Before that visit he confessed he some- 
what inclined to the scuttle-out policy ; 
but he was now opposed to it. He had 
not taken counsel with the Jingoes at 
Shepherd’s Hotel in Cairo, but had 
conferred with men like Sir Evelyn 
Baring, Scott-Moncrieff, and Edgar Vin- 
cent, and with the people themselves ; 
and, as the result of his inquiries he 
was convinced that England was doing 
a good and great work in Egypt. That 
country was making rapid progress, 
socially and morally, and to leave it 
before the completion of its reform could 
never have been satisfactory. The chief 
obstacle to our popularity in Egypt had 
been the non-payment of the indemnity. 
It was, therefore, a cause for congratu- 
lation that that obstacle was now to be 
removed. Among the benefits which 
we either had already conferred or were 
about to confer in Egypt were the abo- 
lition of the kourbash and of the corvée, 
the improvement of the administration 
of justice, and the admirable progress in 
the matter of irrigation. 

Mr. ELTON said, that the question to 
be decided was whether the Convention 
should or should not hold good. If the 
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Suez Canal was to be looked upon as an 
arm of the sea it must be open to all for 
purposes of innocent navigation. But, 
by the common consent of the Powers, an 
arm of the sea which was inthe dominions 
of a particular Power ought not, unless of 
very large dimensions, to be used for 
purposes of belligerent navigation with- 
out leave, the reason being that such an 
arm of the sea as the Suez Canal might 
be damaged by the belligerents, and 
that its use by them might involve in 
hostilities the neutral country in which 
it was contained. He approved this old 
rule. In 1883, however, Lord Granville 
suggested the expediency of allowing 
the Canal to be used for belligerent pur- 
poses. It was easy to understand why 
such a proposal was then made. The 
Government at that time kept announc- 
ing that the British were going to leave 
Egypt, and they felt that it would be 
ridiculous if, as the result of our Expe- 
dition to Egypt, England’s highway 
to India should be closed against her in 
the event of war. ‘That was the reason 
why the Government made this pro- 
posal, which most dangerously gave to 
all other Powers the same privilege 
which we derived for ourselves of pass- 
ing ships of war through the Canal. 
But the situation was now changed. We 
were not likely to leave Egypt unless 
we were thrust out of it, and while we 
remained in possession of the country 
we could have no difficulty about ob- 
taining leave to use the Canal for pur- 
poses of belligerent navigation should 
we desire to do so. Why, then, not 
leave matters as they were? When 
they gave a right to any man they also 
gave the full means of enjoying that 
right, and it would remain for the parties 
concerned to find out the best means of 
enjoying it. Was there anything to 
prevent a clever diplomatist from using 
his ability to find out, as this was a new 
question, new developments? If the 
control of the Canal was given to the 
Powers, the control of the whole of 
Egypt would fall into their hands. He 
hoped that even at this hour we should 
not advance another step without being 
made much more certain than we were 
now of the nature, he was going to say 
of the trap, into which we were about 
to fall. He did not see why we should 
be bound so strictly when other Powers 
thought themselves entitled to alter the 
conditions. He thought we should 
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rather retire at once than do anything 
which might interfere with the security 
of our road to India. 

Mr. MACIVERsaid, the hon. Member 
for West Aberdeenshire (Dr. Farquhar- 
son) told the House what he had learnt 
at Cairo, and his authorities were the 
eminent public servants who were acting 
there for Her Majesty’s Government. 
He also knew Cairo, and he had many 
friends in Egypt; but not one of these 
thought that Her Majesty’s Government 
was right, or that the people of Egypt 
were in any way the better for what they 
had done. He was one of those who, 
like a burnt child, dreaded the fire. 
He had some recollection of the most un- 
businesslike arrangement with which 
Her Majesty’s Government not long ago 
were satisfied with respect to the Canal. 
Their mismanagement of the business 
was so bad that even among their own 
political friends they had not, amongst 
shipowners, a single defender. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were not at this mo- 
ment taking the House properly into their 
confidence. The Prime Minister had, in- 
deed, said that he proposed to give the 
House an opportunity of raising its voice. 
Such a phrase might mean anything 
or nothing. What the House wanted, 
and ought to insist upon, was that it 
should have an opportunity of having 
its voice heard to some purpose, and 
that the terms of the Convention should 
be considered fully, not only in that 
House but throughout the country. 
There was, therefore, nothing in the 
language of the right hon. Gentleman 
which would justify the House in reject- 
ing the proposition of the right hon. 
Member for South-West Lancashire. 
There was one point in the extremely 
valuable speech of the hon. Member for 
Exeter (Mr. H. 8. Northcote) the im- 
portance of which the House seemed to 
have missed, and that was in regard to 
the ease with which the Suez Canal 
might be temporarily closed. He was 
not one of those who were disposed to 
minimize the importance of the Suez 
Canal. He agreed with Lord Palmer- 
ston, that if the Canal were dried up it 
would be an advantage to this country. 
But the Suez Canal being, unfortunately, 
there, and likely to continue to exist, 
it was undoubtedly of great importance 
to the country. They ought to know 
what was meant by the Canal. Because, 
while the actual water of the Suez Canal 
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might be free to our ships of war as long 
as it was open, we might, under Lord 
Granville’s despatch, perhaps be de- 
barred from landing troops on the banks 
of the Canal from those ships. He 
was not one of those who believed that 
the Canal could be permanently blocked 
up. But it would be a very easy matter 
to block the Canal absolutely for several 
weeks ; and what he asked was, that the 
Convention should be so arranged that 
in the event of a temporary block it 
should be possible for this country to 
land troops on one side of the obstacle 
and to re-ship them on the other side. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South-West Lanca- 
shire was perfectly justified in asking 
that the Government should tell them 
what they meant to do. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it was 
impossible to deny the great importance 
of the question respecting the Suez 
Canal; but the House was in this diffi- 
culty—that the question, though akin 
to the other part of the declaration, was 
not the real question before the House. 
Undoubtedly the question of the Suez 
Canal was one most vital to the interests 
of this country, and it was of import- 
ance that they should know what the 
arrangement was in regard to it before 
the country was finally committed to the 
Convention. The remarks just made by 
the hon. Member for Birkenhead (Mr. 
Mac Iver) had some force in them, for 
unless care was taken in utilizing the 
Canal there might be, in the way he in- 
dicated, very great inconvenience to our 
ships in getting through it. But al- 
though this was the only way in which 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite could 
have mooted this question, it was not 
a convenient way of debating it, be- 
cause the Guarantee Bill was not a Bill 
immediately affecting the Canal. He 
ventured to appeal to his right hon. 
Friend below him (Mr. Chamberlain) 
whether an assurance could not be given 
by the Government that before they 
finally committed the country to any ar- 
rangement about the Canal the Agree- 
ment with France should be brought 
before the House, so that an opinion 
could be given upon it. If that would 
satisfy the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, he should very strongly appeal to 
his right hon. Friend to give the as- 
surance. He thought that such an as- 
surance would fully meet the difficul- 
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ties of the case, and would be almost 
as much as the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite could expect to get out of this 
discussion. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT ob- 
served, that the time might soon arrive 
when it would be of the utmost import- 
ance to this country that our troops 
should be landed in India at the earliest 
possible moment. He did not, however, 
believe any Government with whom we 
happened to be at war would find any 
difficulty in securing the blocking or a 
practical destruction of the Suez Canal 
for a period of several weeks. A Russian 
man-of-war could be very easily blown 
up in the Canal, and he believed that 
Russian sailors possessed sufficient pa- 
triotism for their country to take that 
step, which might have the effect of 
delaying the landing of British troops 
in India for several weeks. He should 
like to say one or two words about the 
Convention itself. They had now reached 
a completely new stage in the relations 
between this country and Egypt. During 
the whole of the last century British 
statesmen, and he might say the country 
as a whole, had been lavish in their 
efforts to maintain the predominance of 
England in Egypt. The sacrifices of the 
present Government in that direction had 
been greater than any ever before made. 
Since June, 1582, we had spent no less 
than £15,000,000 and lost thousands of 
valuable lives, and yet the results of 
this great expenditure and this great 
sacrifice of life had been absolutely 
flung away by the Agreement which had 
just been entered into with the Powers. 
This was the result of the £9,000,000 of 
Egyptian money and of the £15,000,000 
of English money, and of the thousands 
and thousands of lives that had been 
sacrificed, that the people would be 
handed over to an International Control, 
which would be exercised in the interests 
of the bondholders, and would place 
our interests in Egypt at the mercy of 
all the other Powers in Europe. It 
was open to the Government by the 
exercise of the most obvious policy in 
the world to secure our permanent as- 
cendancy in Egypt. The present Go- 
vernment, however, adopted a different 
policy. If Her Majesty’s Government 
had taken the advice which was freely 
offered them by the great German 
Chancellor during the past three years, 
and had gone into Egypt as the lease- 
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holders of the Sovereign of that country, 
the Sultan of Turkey, no one could have 
said them nay, because they would not 
only have had the material resources of 
England and Turkey at their back, but a 
legitimate position which no intriguing 
could have destroyed. The Govern- 
ment, however, had chosen to adopt a 
contrary course, with the result all the 
world would now see. They now found 
themselves in a condition as miserable 
and as pitiable as the unfortunate Go- 
vernment of Turkey had been on various 
occasions with regard to the Great 
Powers. The President of the Board 
of Trade in an ingenious speech had 
totally misrepresented the advice of the 
German Chancellor. He was not sur- 
prised at the line the right hon. Gentle- 
man took, for he occupied a peculiar 
samme in this country, and had always 

een in the forefront with a policy of 
surrender of the interests of the country. 
No Member of the Government was so 
responsible as he for the prevalence of 
outrage and anarchy in Ireland, or for 
the surrender of the Transvaal, and now 
he was again in the forefront in advo- 
cating this miserable and pitiable sur- 
sender in Egypt. He did not think 
sufficient attention had been paid to the 
manner in which this Agreement had 
been forced on Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or to the fashion in which it had 
been pressed down the throat of Par- 
liament. The House would remember 
the long series of notes with which the 
Ottoman Government was assailed by 
the present Administration, demanding 
that they should cede this, that, and the 
other portions of their territory ; in fact, 
they were never so happy as when 
shooting Identic Notes at the Porte. On 
the 19th of January last it fell to the 
lot of Her Majesty’s Government to 
receive an Identic Note from the Foreign 
Powers. The Ambassadors came one 
after the other to force upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government this ignominious 
Agreement, and the result was that 
Her Majesty’s Government accepted it, 
although it involved the sacrifice of all 
this country had struggled for in the 
past. The Government forced the 
Agreement down the throats of Parlia- 
ment before the Easter Recess, because 
they feared the action of public opinion. 
There never was a more unfortunate 
thing than that premature debate. If 
the discussion had been put off the 
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Agreement would never have been sub- 
mitted to the House, for within two or 
three days after the Agreement was 
ratified the French Ministry, which had 
been the main instrument in coercing 
Her Majesty’s Government, fell. What 
were the ignominious words used by the 
Prime Minister as to this Agreement? 
He said the ratification was absolutely 
necessary ; that we were at the end of 
our tether, and that if the Agreement 
were not endorsed by Parliament the 
management of Egyptian affairs would 
pass into other hands. Such words 
were more humiliating than anything 
which could be found in the pages of 
Hansard, and this at the very moment 
that we had 25,000 troops on Egyptian 
soil. It could only be concluded from 
those words that the Government were 
acting under the strong coercion of 
united Europe, disgusted at their blun- 
ders, and alienated by their pitiable 
conduct in Egypt. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that to prevent this Inter- 
national control and interference over 
Egyptian finance which was conceded 
by the Agreement was the very reason 
why Lord Granville broke up the Lon- 
don Conference last August. Now the 
Government had consented to an Inter- 
national .Commission within two years, 
and to an International Control, which 
would either lead us into the greatest 
possible European complications or 
would drive us out of Egypt altogether. 
He sincerely wished it were possible for 
the House to undo the effects of the 
vote of a few days before Easter—a 
vote which he regarded as the most 
disastrous that had been given during 
the present Parliament. This Agree- 
ment would result in the destruction of 
British influence in Egypt, and would 
simply hand over Egypt to a Multiple 
Board of Control; it was a very serious 
misfortune to the people of England, 
and a disgrace to the country. But 
there was something worse than all 
behind it, and that was the neutraliza- 
tion of theCanal. There was absolutely 
no necessity for the neutralization of the 
Canal. If the Canal was worth any- 
thing to us as a means of communicating 
with India, then, by the Agreement, we 
were absolutely putting it in the power 
of any enemy of this country at a criti- 
cal moment to block or destroy that 
means of communication; and for this 
reason, if for no other, he hoped the 
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House would agree to the Amendment 
of the right hon. Member for South 
Lancashire. 

Mr. BOURKE said, that the debate 
had ranged over a very wide field. It 
was not his intention to go over the 
various points which had been discussed 
in the debate the week before last. The 
Prime Minister recently referred to the 
speeches which he made in 1855. The 
right hon. Gentleman had drawn a 
distinction between the Guarantee of 
1855 and the present Guarantee. He 
said that in 1855 it was supposed that 
Turkey would not be able to pay either 
the principle or the interest of the 
Guaranteed Debt. That statement of 
the Prime Minister was utterly fallacious. 
In 1855 Turkey was practically without 
any external Debt whatever. She did 
not owe £5,000,000 to bondholders. 
Even in 1862, when Turkey had 
borrowed more than £20,000,000 in 
excess of what she borrowed in 1855, 
Lord Clarendon and Lord Russell both 
recommended that Turkish bonds were 
perfectly good security to lend money 
on. No doubt that was a very imprudent 
recommendation. But he had proved 
that the contention of the right hon. 
Gentleman was thoroughly untenable. 
Egypt was more heavily burdened than 
any country in Europe; while Turkey 


even now, in respect of her external | 
Debt, was less burdened than any country | 


in Europe. When the right hon. 
Gentleman said there was no danger in 
this case of International interference he 
seemed to have altogether forgotten the 
International Tribunals, which gave those 
who guaranteed the loan the most com- 
plete and easy machinery for interfering 
whenever they chose. That was the 
great danger which he apprehended 
from the Guarantee, and he ventured to 
enter his most earnest protest against it. 
With regard to the Suez Canal, the 
whole matter depended upon the details 
of this arrangement, which the House 
was most anxious to hear. The right 
hon. Gentleman some two years ago, 
alluding to the Internationalization of 
the Canal, had admitted the importance 
of that question, using the following 
words :— 


A still bolder suggestion is made by some, 
involving a great variety of points for con- 
sideration—that is, that the proper and ultimate 
arrangement of this great sea passage between 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea can only 
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be found when the Canal, instead of becoming 
the property of any private company whatever, 
or belonging to any nation whatever, shall be 
placed under the management of an Inter- 
national Commission. I shall not enter into 
that. I do not presume to give any opinion. 
There is a great deal that has to be said upon 
it both in regard to its difficulties and import- 
ance. 


For his own part, he (Mr. Bourke) had 
always thought that the plan of Lord 
Granville seemed to be harmless in 
itself. He believed, however, that it 
would not stand the test of war, and 
that it would be impossible to get Egypt 
to carry out one-third of the engage- 
ments thrown upon her. They wanted 
to know what were the details, and from 
what they saw in the newspapers he 
thought they had just cause to be 
suspicious. They heard that the 
proceedings now going on were very 
antagonistic to English interests, and he 
thought they had good reason to ask the 
Government to lay this International Act 
or Instrument, whatever it might be 
called, on the Table of the House before 
its ratification. The right hon. Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) had 
used the word ‘‘ neutralization.” If 
that word was used in its ordinary 
sense, as meaning the freedom of the 
Canal, it was exactly the thing which 
the country could not accept. The 
freedom of the Canal was the exact 
opposite of its neutralization. It was 
said that extraordinary demands were 
being made by the French Government 
with regard to the Sweet Water Canals. 
We were told that the French Govern- 
ment had said that as the Suez Canal 
was to be neutralized, and as the Sweet 
Water Canals were necessary to the Suez 
Canal, it followed that they also must be 
neutralized. That was a thing which 
we could not consent to, and it was 
subversive of the authority of the 
Suzerain Powers, which Her Majesty’s 
Government had over and over again 
said they were determined to maintain. 
The territorial rights of the Sovereign 
of Egypt were, to a great extent, thereby 
compromised. Then, what were to be 
the relations between the Canal Com- 
pany and the International Body which 
would be constituted? Suppose that 
the Company were to say to the Powers 
that great injuries had been inflicted 
upon them, and consequently upon the 
commerce of Europe at large for the 
benefit of which the Canal existed, would 
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the Powers of Europe be liable in 
damages ? How wasthe Company to sue 
the Powers? That was no hypothetical 
case, because something like it had 
already happened in the Egyptian War. 
All those questions deserved the minute 
attention of the House. They had been 
told that this was not a time to weaken 
the Government. It was far from his 
desire to do so, and it would be admitted 
that the Opposition had abstained from 
all action which would tend to such a 
result. At the same time, he would like 
to ask the Government whether this was 
a time when we should tie the hands, not 
only of the country, but of the Govern- 
ment, for we should tie their hands for 
all time if we did not take care that the 
interests of this country in the Suez 
Canal were not compromised by what 
was now going on in Paris. Her 
Majesty’s Government might, indeed, 
have some difficulty in giving the exact 
pledge that was asked for, as it appeared 
it was not a Treaty that was being 
prepared in Paris. It had been de- 
scribed as an International Act, though 
he did not see how it could be an 
International Act until Her Majesty’s 
Government had given their assent to 
what wasdone. Atall events, they had 
a right to ask the Government this 
question. Whatever it might be that 
was agreed to in Paris by the persons 
who were there now, they ought to 
know whether that Instrument would be 
submitted to the House of Commons 
before it became an International Act. 
He thought that if that question were 
clearly answered the House might be 
saved the trouble of going to a division 
on this Amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: When the 
right hon. Gentleman rose to address the 
House I hoped he was going to refer at 
once to the question which has occupied 
the House, I think, about five hours in 
a somewhat desultory debate; but the 
right hon. Gentleman could not resist 
the temptation of endeavouring to prove 
the inconsistency of my right hon. Friend 
the Prime Minister with himself. 
Accordingly the right hon. Gentleman 
referred over and over again to the 
explanations of the Prime Minister, 
which, I think, are sufficient to satisfy 
any reasonable person. My right hon. 
Friend in 1855 opposed an International 
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there was, in his opinion, a probability 
that the funds would not be forthcoming 
to meet the interest upon the loan, 
and that thereupon there would arise an 
International right of control. Now, on 
the contrary, my right hon. Friend 
defends and supports an International 
Guarantee in the case of Egypt, on the 
ground that even in the opinion of 
Gentlemen opposite there is not the 
slightest probability that there will be 
any failure to pay the necessary in- 
terest, and that consequently no ad- 
ditional International right will ever 
arise. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
went on to ask a number of questions of 
detail as to what might arise under a 
hypothetical Convention with reference 
to the Suez Canal. All these questions 
are entirely premature. The only 
question before the House is this— 
whether or not the House will have an 
opportunity of considering the Conven- 
tion before it is finally agreed upon. I 
do not know that I am able to add 
anything to what the Prime Minister 
said at the very outset of this debate. 
My right hon. Friend was understood by 
all of us on this side of the House to give 
an unqualified affirmative to that ques- 
tion. In anticipation my right hon. 
Friend did give the assurance which 
now, after five hours’ debate, he is still 
asked to give, and which I now repeat in 
the plainest terms I canemploy—namely, 
that before this International Act is 
adopted by the British Government the 
draft project and the Protocol shall be 
communicated to the House of Com- 
mons, so that they will have an 
opportunity of expressing an opinion 
upon it before it is ratified. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: The 
last words of the right hon. Gentleman 
are of very great importance, and I ven- 
ture to think they carry the assurances 
of the Government very decidedly in ad- 
vance of those which we received from 
the Prime Minister early in the evening. 
I think if we are to understand that the 
pledge of the Government is that which 
has now been notified by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade, my right hon. Friend may be 
very well satisfied with the result of the 
discussion. His object has been, and 
our object has been, a practical one. 
We cannot exaggerate the enormous 
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the question relating to the Suez Canal. 
If that was recognized as an important 
question last year, how much more im- 
portant is it at the present time? If 
it was important a few weeks ago, 
how much more important is it now, 
when we know the very extreme 
importance which it will be to us 
within a short time to know that we 
have command of the highway to 
the East? The question is one which 
the Prime Minister has admitted to be 
in itself important, but which he and 
others have said ought not to have been 
brought forward at the present moment, 
as this was not the occasion on which it 
ought to be discussed. Indeed, the 
Prime Minister went so far as to say 
that this was a proceeding somewhat in 
the nature of tacking. Tacking has no 
particular connection with another mea- 
sure which the House is bound to pass; 
but in this case there is the strictest 
possible connection between the Finan- 
cial Arrangement and the Arrangement 
for the navigation of the Suez Canal. 
These two things are presented to us, 
and were presented to the Powers re- 
sponsible for the Convention, as part of 
one Arrangement; and when we are 
told—‘‘ If you will only pass one part, 
you will afterwards be able to deal with 
the other,’’ I wish to ask the Govern- 
ment, the House, and the country to 
bear in mind what a lever you are losing 
in this matter by deciding on the Finan- 
cial Arrangement before you begin to 
deal with the Suez Canal itself. The 
right hon. Gentleman told us early in 
the evening we might be assured that 
the House will have an opportunity 
of pronouncing an opinion upon the 
Arrangement with regard to the Canal. 
He said it will be laid on the Table, and 
that there will be, at least, opportunities 
of moving the adjournment of the House 
in order to discuss the matter if we liked 
todoso. The noble Lord the Member 
for Woodstock admitted the great im- 
portance of the subject, and said it was 
a matter which would be discussed, 
because it so closely affected the great 
interests of the Empire that it was im- 
possible to suppose the Arrangement 
would be allowed to come into operation 
without being properly criticized and 
decided upon by Parliament. What I 
would point out to the noble Lord is, 
that he probably was quite right in 
saying that sooner or later there must 
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be a disscussion on any arrangement 
that may be arrived at; that if a matter 
of such great importance were allowed 
to pass, and then you were to challenge 
it, you might be told that you would 
run the risk of giving offence to the 
other Powers concerned. But the noble 
Lord says you will be able to pass a 
Vote of Censure, and that the Govern- 
ment would suffer from the conse- 
quences of such a Vote, which, of 
course, they would; and, further, the 
noble Lord added that the Treaty itself 
would thereby be set aside. But it 
would not. There is just the point. 
The Government might be censured. 
Parliament might say it was a bad 
Arrangement, and might turn out the 
Government ; but there the Treaty 
would be, and all the Governments of 
this country would be bound by it—just 
as they are bound, whether they like it 
or not, by the Declaration of Paris. 
The important questions of privateering 
and so forth and other matters were de- 
cided without reference to Parliament; 
and though Parliament might have pro- 
nounced a different opinion on those 
subjects afterwards, and might have 
turned out the Government of the day, 
still the obligations incurred by the 
Government of the day would have been 
binding upon us. When you consider 
the enormous importance of a proper 
settlement of this question of the Suez 
Canal, I say we ought to act, and 
to act in time, and that it was the duty 
of my right hon. Friend, or of someone 
else in this House, to challenge the 
attention of this House while there is 
still time for us to consider the matter. 
What has just been said on the part of 
the Government has, I admit, placed us 
in a much better position. I understand 
that we have a distinct undertaking on 
the part of the Government that before 
this Arrangement is permitted to become 
binding upon this country and to become 
an International Act, it shall be sub- 
mitted to Parliament, and that an op- 
portunity will be given to us to make 
observations upon it, and to pronounce 
an opinion upon it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I said ‘laid 
before Parliament; the right hon. 
Gentleman said ‘‘ submitted.” 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
ought to have said ‘‘laid before Parlia- 
ment.” The word “submitted” might 
imply some infringement of Prerogative. 
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It will, I understand, be laid before 
Parliament, and there will be an oppor- 
tunity for Parliament freely to express 
its opinion on the important points 
raised by it. That being the under- 
standing which we have, I admit that 
we may, under the circumstances, be 
satisfied with that, and that it is not 
necessary for us to call on the House for 
any special vute on the subject. Ihope 
that, under the circumstances, the Mo- 
tion will be withdrawn, and that the 
matter will be left in the position in 
which the Government seem to place it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clause 1 (Short Title). 


Clause 2 (Power to Her Majesty to 
guarantee annuity of £315,000 for loan 
to be raised by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment). 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he wished to 
propose an Amendment which would, in 
his opinion, enable the Government to 
join in the Guarantee, notwithstanding 
the limited liability of Russia under it. 
Under the clause, as it stood, the only 
Guarantee that the Government could 
enter into was a Guarantee jointly with 
the Foreign Governments named in Ar- 
ticle VII. set forth in the Schedule to the 
Bill, and severally upon the terms and 
conditions set forth in the Articles in the 
said Schedule, for the purposes of a loan 
to be raised by the Government of 
Egypt. Therefore, if one of the Powers 
did not join in that Guarantee according 
to the terms of the Articles set forth in 
the Schedule, the Government would not 
be authorized to bind this country with 
regard to it. It appeared, on the face 
of the Guarantee itself, that one of the 
Powers was not to be bound by the Ar- 
ticles of the Guarantee, because there 
was a Declaration by the Russian Go- 
vernment appended to the Articles, but 
not forming part of them, in which 
the Russian Plenipotentiary stated that 
if in course of time the Guarantee 
stipulated in Article VII. of the present 
Convention should come in force, it was 
to be understood that in the accounts 


between the guaranteeing Powers the | 
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share falling to Russia should in no case 
exceed the sixth part of the annual in- 
terest guaranteed. What he proposed 
was to amend the clause by adding after 
the word ‘‘ guarantee” in the first line, 
the words ‘‘either solely or,’ and at 
the beginning of line 15, after the 
words ‘‘jointly with” the words ‘ any 
one or more of.”’ The clause would then 
read— 

‘It shall be lawful for Her Majesty to gua- 
rantee either solely or jointly with any one or 
more of the Foreign Governments named in 
Article Seven, set forth in the schedule to this 
Act, and severally, upon the terms and condi- 
tions set forth in the Articles in the said sche- 
dule, the regular payment of the annuity of 
three hundred and fifteen thousand pounds 
sterling, mentioned in the said Article Seven, 
for the purpose of a loan to be raised by the 
Government of Egypt.” 

Amendment proposed, in line 14, after 
the word ‘ guarantee,” to insert the 
words ‘either solely or.”—(Mr. Tom- 
linson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


TaeCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): I cannot ac- 
cept the Amendment of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, because this country is bound 
by the terms of the Convention to accept 
the Guarantee as it stands. The excep- 
tion which the hon. Member regards as 
an exception in favour of Russia is 
really no exception at all, and it has 
been allowed by this country and the 
other Powers to be made. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that under 
those circumstances he would not press 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Schedule. 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that, 
by Article VII. of the Convention, the 
Governments of Great Britain, Austria- 
Hungary, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Russia, undertook either to guarantee 
jointly and severally, or to ask au- 
thority from their Parliaments to gua- 
rantee jointly and severally, the regular 
payment of the stipulated Annuity of 
£215,000; but by the Declaration of 
the Russian Government, at the end of 
the Schedule, Russia excepted herself 
from a joint and several Guarantee by 
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providing that in the accounts between 
the guaranteeing Governments the share 
falling to Russia should in no case ex- 
ceed the sixth part of the interest gua- 
ranteed. He wished to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer what would be 
the position of Russia under those cir- 
cumstances? Of course, Turkey was ex- 
cepted from the Guarantee; and, so far 
as Russia was concerned, it did not 
appear to be any joint and _ several 
Guarantee at all. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): The state of 
the matter is this—Under the terms of 
the Guarantee, Russia cannot be called 
upon to do more than pay one-sixth of 
the amount of the annual interest on 
the loan. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL asked how, 
under the circumstances, Russia could 
remain in Article VII. as one of the gua- 
ranteeing Powers? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuirpers): It is, after all, 
a question of words. 


Schedule agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (REDIS- 
TRIBUTION) (re-committed) BILL.—[Bi1 49. } 


(Mr. Gladstone, The Marquess of Hartington, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Attorney General, 
The Lord Advocate, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman.) 


| Progress 15th April.] 
| FIFTEENTH NIGHT. | 


COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


SEVENTH SCHEDULE. 
COUNTIES AT LARGE. 


NuMBER oF MEMBERS AND NAMES AND 
ConTENTs OF DIVISIONs. 


Part I. 
ENGLAND. 


Amendment proposed, in page 84, 
line 29, to leave out the word ‘ Mor- 
ley,”’ in order to insert the word “ Bat- 
ley,”"— (Mr. Serjeant Stmon,)— instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘Morley’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Mr. WARTON said, that yesterday 


he was in possession of the Committee | 
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when, in accordance with the Rules of 
the House, Progress was reported. He 
wished to assure the Committee that he 
had not been animated by any desire to 
talk the Bill out ; and what occurred was 
the result of the accident of his only 
being able to rise two minutes before 
the proper time for closing the discus- 
sion. He preferred to leave the Sche- 
dule as it stood, and maintained that the 
hon. and learned Member for Dewsbury 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon) had made out no 
case whatever for his proposal. 
Viscount LEWISHAM said, that he 
knew something of the facts of the case, 
and it appeared to him that the proposal 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon) was a 
most extraordinary one, because he pro- 
posed to give to the new division, 
instead of the name of ‘‘ Morley,” 
the name of a district which at 
present formed a very important part 
of the borough of Dewsbury. It was 
well known that Batley chiefly lay in the 
Parliamentary borough of Dewsbury, 
and its population was something like 
30,000. That fact might be a strong 
reason for adding the name of Batley to 
the borough of Dewsbury ; but there 
was no reason whatever why it should 
give the name to a new division of the 
county, seeing that only 1,916 of the 
population of Batley would reside in 
the new division. All the rest would con- 
tinue to reside in the borough of Dews- 
bury. So far as Morley itself was con- 
cerned, it possessed 15,000 inhabitants, 
and of its commercial importance there 
could be no doubt. There were 33 im- 
portant cloth factories in Morley itself, 
tive large colleries, seven stone quarries, 
and several important buildings. If 
they turned to the historical associations 
of Morley, they would find that it pos- 
sessed much more interesting records 
than Batley. Therefore, from every 
point of consideration, its importance 
in the district, its commercial import- 
ance, and its historical associations, if the 
Committee had paid any attention to the 
subject, he was satisfied they would 
unanimously decide that the name of 
Morley, and not Batley, ought to be 
attached to the new division. He, 
therefore, felt bound to oppose most 
strongly the Amendment of the hon. 





and learned Member for Dewsbury. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
thought that in the designation of the 
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constituencies the chief fact which the 
Committee ought, as far as possible, to 
consider was the wish of the inhabi- 
tants. No fact could be of such great 
importance as that fact. Hon. Members 
knew very little about the position of 
either one place or the other, or of the 
wish of the large majority of the future 
electors of the division ; but the popula- 
tion of the locality knew a good deal 
about it, and were much interested in 
the matter. It was quite true that a 
large majority of the inhabitants of 
Batley were already within the borough 
of Dewsbury; but the reason why he 
intended to vote for the proposal of his 
hon. and learned Friend was that he had 
taken the trouble to ascertain what the 
wishes of the people generally were, and 
he was forced to come to the conclusion 
that the great majority would prefer the 
name of Batley to that of Morley. In- 
deed, that was the opinion of almost the 
whole of them, except the 15,000 who 
lived in Morley. Their desire was that 
the new division should be called by the 
name of Batley ; and that was a conclu- 
sive argument, in his mind, to induce him 
to vote for the Amendment. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided ;—Ayes 100; 
Noes 87: Majority 13.—(Div. List, 
No. 106.) 


Mr. W. H. LEATHAM moved an 
Amendment in line 10, the object of 
which was to change the ‘“ Peniston” 
to the ‘‘ Holmfirth’ Division. He stated 
that the population of Holmfirth was 
17,000, while that of Peniston was only 
10,000, and the size and importance of 
Holmfirth were very much greater than 
those of Peniston. Peniston had no 
importance at all except as the point of 
junction between the railways for the 
North and West. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 85, line 10, to leave out the word 
«* Peniston,”’ in order to insert the word ‘“* Holm- 
firth,’—(Mr. W. H. Leatham,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘Peniston’ stand part of the Sche- 
dule.”’ 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that upon the whole he felt rather dis- 
posed to accept this Amendment. Peni- 
ston was a large parish, and a Poor 
Law Union; but it was a very small 
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Poor Law Union. Indeed, the town of 
Peniston itself was a very small place, 
with not more than some 2,000 inhabi- 
tants; whereas Holmfirth was a Local 
Government Board district, with a popu- 
lation of about 9,000 in the town itself. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
it had a very strong claim to give its 
name to the division. A Petty Sessions 
Court was held at Holmfirth, and also a 
County Court ; and, seeing that it was a 
much larger and more important place 
than Peniston, he had no objection to 
accept the Amendment. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
was sorry to find that in consequence 
of persistent and repeated demands 
from the other side of the House, 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill appeared to be disposed to 
throw over the recommendations of the 
Boundary Commissioners on every con- 
ceivable opportunity. Holmfirth might 
have the advantage in population over 
Peniston; but it was deficient in the 
essential element of position. He would 
ask any hon. Member who was ac- 
quainted with the locality whether Peni- 
ston or Holmfirth occupied the best 
known position, and he had no hesitation 
in saying that everybody would know ex- 
actly where Peniston was; whereas there 
would be a difficulty in finding out the 
position of Holmfirth without searching 
the map. Asa matter of fact, it would re- 
quire great industry, and the assistance 
of someone locally acquainted with the 
district, to discover Holmfirth, even with 
the aid of the map which had been pre- 
sented to Parliament by Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners. But there were other 
considerations which induced him to 
come to the conclusion that the question 
of the name to be given to the new di- 
vision should be decided by position 
rather than by population. In the first 
place, Peniston was an important place, 
and was growing into greater importance 
every year. It contained an important 
railway station, where the trains pro- 
ceeding to Manchester and the West 
and those going to the North separated, 
and it stood at a particular point where 
the river turned at a sharp angle from 
the hills. Then, again, Holmfirth stood 
a great deal further off from the centre 
of the proposed division than the town 
of Peniston; and, therefore, on the 
ground of convenience and position, he 
hoped the Committee would not accept 
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the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
the South-West Riding (Mr. W. H. 
Leatham). 

Mr. FIRTH supported the Amend- 
ment, and hoped that the Committee 
would accept it. Respecting the geo- 
graphical position of the two places, he 
did not at all agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Stuart-Wortley). 
The River Don, in the neighbourhood 
of Peniston, which had been alluded to 
by the hon. Member, was a stream 
which it would not be difficult to jump 
across without coming into contact with 
the water. The railway station was 
merely a junction for Huddersfield on 
the main line between Sheffield and 
Manchester, and lines running to Hud- 
dersfield, Halifax, Leeds, and other 
centres. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY remarked, 
that it was also the junction for Barnsley. 

Me. FIRTH said, that, so far as a 
choice between the two places was con- 
cerned, Holmfirth might not be more 
central than Peniston; but it was a 
good deal larger, and much more im- 
portant. He knew very well that if 
any traveller was asked which place he 
would prefer to stay at he would go at 
once to Holmfirth rather than stop at 
Peniston, because he would find in the 
former all the accommodation which 
modern civilization provided, but would 
not be able to do so at Peniston. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 63; 
Noes 125: Majority 62.—(Div. List, 
No. 107.) 


On the Motion of Sir Cuartes W. 
Dirxz, the following Amendment made : 
—In page 85, line 37, leave out ‘‘ hun- 
dred” and insert ‘‘ Wapentake.” 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, his 
reason for moving the next Amendment 
on the Paper in his name was to give 
the right hon. Baronet an opportunity 
of explaining certain curious points in 
the scheme of the Commissioners re- 
lating to the Otley Division of the 
county. In the first place, in the mat- 
ter of the parish which was the subject 
of his Amendment, they had departed 
from their own original scheme, which 
had been supported by a large section 
of the inhabitants; secondly, they had 
departed from the principle of popula- 
tion ; thirdly, they had departed from 
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their Instructions with regard to the 
pursuits of the people in forming their 
schemes, Yeadon, which was a manu- 
facturing district, having been placed by 
the Commissioners in an agricultural 
district. He understood that the whole 
proceeding on the part of the Commis- 
sioners had been followed by an enthu- 
siastic telegram sent from the Liberal 
Party in Yeadon to the hon. Baronet 
who now represented that division of 
the county. He should be glad to hear 
from the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) an explanation of what had 
taken place; and in the event of that 
explanation not being satisfactory he 
should feel it his duty to divide the 
Committee on his Amendment, which he 
begged to move. 

Amendment proposed, in page 86, 
line 9, after the word “ Otley,” to in- 
sert the words ‘‘less the parish of Yea- 
don.”’—( Mr. Stuart- Wortley.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would dis- 
abuse his mind of the idea that the 
Commissioners had acted with any want 
of impartiality inthis matter. The hon. 
Member would recollect that the Com- 
missioners were unanimous in their de- 
cision; and he thought, from that fact 
alone, it would be seen that their pro- 
posal was entitled to consideration. 
After the local inquiry the Commis- 
sioners considered that Yeadon was 
more associated with Otley than any 
other division, and after careful delibe- 
ration they had placed it in the Otley 
Division—that was to say, after first 
placing it in the other division. 

Sir ANDREW FAIRBAIRN pointed 
out that as Yeadon was connected with 
the Otley Division in respect of Union, 
Petty Sessions, County Court, and other 
arrangements, it was a great hardship 
that it should be separated from that 
division. He might remark that the 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley) was quite wrong as to Yeadon 
being an urban constituency, and there- 
fore not rightly placed in the Otley 
Division, inasmuch as there were several 
other urban localities in the same divi- 
sion. Recently a poll had been taken, 
at which 904 householders voted in 
favour of Yeadon being in the Otley 
Division, and only 16 against it, from 
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which he thought the Committee would 
perceive that Yeadon ought to remain 
in the position assigned to it by the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, having 
lived at Yeadon for some years he could 
confirm the opinion which his hon. 
Friend had just expressed, that there 
was an overpowering feeling in the dis- 
trict in favour of Yeadon being placed 
in the Otley Division. There was the 
strongest objection on the part of the 
inhabitants to their having to cross a 
railway and river to get to a place 
with which they had no connection 
whatever. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he thought 
there must be some misconception as to 
the state of local feeling in this matter. 
His hon. Friend (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) 
had, in his opinion, correctly described 
Yeadon as an urban constituency. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Andrew 
Fairbairn) had stated that about 900 
householders out of 1,000 had voted in 
favour of joining Yeadon with Otley; 
but he would point out tothe Committee 
that he had had the honour of present- 
ing a Petition from Yeadon signed by 
about 300 persons in favour of its being 
attached to the other division. He 
thought, therefore, there must be some 
mistake in the figures which had been 
given ; and if his hon. Friend went to a 
division he should feel it his duty to 
support him. 

R. WARTON said, he had in va- 
rious clauses of the Bil introduced an 
Amendment substituting for the word 
‘exclusively’? the word ‘ except,” 
which had been used generally through- 
out the Bill. A similar point arose in 
relation to the Amendment before the 
Committee, which he proposed to amend 
by substituting the word ‘‘ except” for 
the word ‘‘less,” in order to bring the 
wording into conformity with the rest of 
the Bill. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment,to leave out the word “less,” 
in order to insert the word ‘‘ except.””— 
(Mr. Warton.) 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, there 
was a perfectly good answer to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster), and the hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Andrew Fair- 
bairn). He was not surprised at the 
great desire of the inhabitants of Yeadon 
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to belong to the district of Otley, which 
was due to the fact that if they were 
taken out of that division they would be 
transferred to a district with a singu- 
larly ineuphonious name. He believed 
that everyone would object to be in- 
cluded in the ‘‘ Pudsey ” Division. He 
had risen, however, to obtain an ex- 
planation of the reasons which had in- 
duced the Commissioners to depart from 
the instructions laid down for them, and 
from the provisional scheme which had 
met with general approval. He thought 
that some explanation ought to be given ; 
but, under the circumstances, he would 
not put the Committee to the trouble of 
dividing on his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, in 
the absence of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Raikes), who probably 
did not expect that this part of the Bill 
would have been reached so soon, he 
would take the responsibility of moving 
the Amendment standing in the name of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 


Amendment proposed, in page 86, 
line 13, to leave out the words ‘‘ Bark- 
ston Ash,’ and insert the word ‘‘ Tad- 
caster.”’—( Mr. Stuart- Wortley.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘Barkston Ash’ stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
‘‘Barkston Ash’ was certainly not a 
pretty name; but it was the name of a 
district, and Tadcaster was on the very 
border of the division. He would sug- 
gest that ‘‘ Selby,”’ or some other suit- 
able name, might be given to the di- 
vision; but he was not prepared to 
accept the name of ‘‘ Tadcaster.” 

CotoneL GUNTER said, as a resident 
in the neighbourhood in question, he 
considered that the name of ‘‘ Barkston 
Ash ” was far more fitted to represent 
the division than any other of the small 
towns in the district, such as Tadcaster 
and Selby. He had not heard anything 
of weight urged against the name 
Barkston Ash, and he was bound to say 
there was nothing in favour of the other 
names. 

Sir JOHN RAMSDEN said, that the 
name “‘ Barkston Ash” had been adopted 
by the Boundary Commissioner on the 
joint recommendation of the representa- 
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tives of both political Parties; and he 
hoped the Committee would not agree 
to the proposed alteration. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY thought 
that perhaps the best designation for 
the division would be that of Lower 
Wharfdale ; but he would not press the 
Amendment. . 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, be- 
fore the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) moved his Amendment in 
line 34 he wished to raise the question 
as to whether it would not be well to 
substitute the designation of ‘‘Calver- 
ley ’’ for that of ‘‘ Pudsey” in respect 
of the 25th division of the county. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
‘**Pudsey”’ was not a euphonious name 
for the division, and he was willing to 
follow the general wish with regard to it. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH pointed out 
that, although “‘ Pudsey”’ might not be 
a very nice name, the place itself was a 
very important centre of trade. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
thought it was not desirable to agree to 
the proposed alteration without Notice 
being given, and therefore the question 
must be raised on the Report. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 86, leave out line 34, and insert ‘‘ the 
parishes of Drighlington, Hunsworth, and 
Tong, and so much of the parishes of Calverley 
with Farsley and Pudsey, as is not included in 
the municipal borough of Bradford.’’—(Sir 
Charles W. Ditke.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, that 


Birstall was a town having only one- 
eighth of the population of the division, 
whereas Spen Valley represented a 
series of important townships. His 
proposal was to substitute the name of 
Spen Valley for that of Birstall as the 
designation of the 26th division of the 
county. His proposal, he believed, 
commanded by far the largest amount 
of approval in the district. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 86, line 37, to leave out the word 
‘* Birstall,” in order to insert the words ‘‘ Spen 
Valley,’’—(Mr. Lilingworth,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘Birstall’ stand part of the Schedule.’, 


Stmr CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
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largest town of the division, but it was 
the name of an ancient parish which 
covered the greater part of the division. 
There had been considerable difficulty 
with regard to naming the division, as 
no one town would on this question 
yield to another. Spen Valley was the 
name given to a district formed for 
drainage purposes by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and it was well known in 
the neighbourhood. Under the cireum- 
stances, he was willing to consider the 
question between then and Report. 

CotoneL GUNTER said, he should 
strongly object to the name of Spen 
Valley being substituted for that of Old 
Birstall; and although he had little to 
do with the district now, he had no 
doubt that his view was shared by a 
large number of the inhabitants. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 98 ; 
Noes 102: Majority 4.— (Div. List, 
No. 108.) 

Question put, ‘That the words ‘Spen 
Valley’ be there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 119; 
Noes 78: Majority 41.—(Div. List, 
No. 109.) 


Sr OHARLES W. DILKE com- 
plained of the waste of time occasioned 
by challenging a second division, and 
moved to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’”’—( Sir Charles 
W. Ditke.) 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the Government had obtained priority 
for this Bill ; and it had been understood, 
therefore, that on the nights on which 
it was taken it would be pushed on to a 
reasonable hour with the view of making 
substantial progress. There were several 
contested Bills down on the Paper, 
either of which might be taken if this 
Motion were adopted ; and if either of 
them were taken it would be unfair to 
hon. Members who were absent. The 
first subject on the Paper had somewhat 
abruptly terminated. Many hon. Mem- 
bers had thereupon gone away, believing 
that the Parliamentary Elections (Re- 
distribution) Bill would occupy the re- 
mainder of the Sitting. He thought 
that before reporting Progress they 
should make some further advance with 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
thought they would have finished the 
part of the Schedules dealing with Scot- 
land that night; but the second division 
which had just been taken had shown a 
disposition on the part of some hon. 
Members to waste time. It was abso- 
lutely essential that the Parliamentary 
Elections (Redistribution) Bill should be 
accompanied by Registration Bills. It 
would be impossible to take steps for 
hurrying on the General Election until 
those Bills had made some progress. 
As they had read the English Registra- 
tion Bill a second time it was now pro- 
posed to proceed with the Irish Regis- 
tration Bill, which was the ninth Order 
on the Paper. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, the 
Bill in question was one of the greatest 
importance to the Irish Conservative 
Members’; and, though he would not say 
it would be opposed by them, it would 
certainly be considerably criticized from 
their side of the House. It was futile to 
suggest that the result of putting the 
Bill off that night would be to delay the 
Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) 
Bill. Delay would be caused by putting 
off the consideration of the Scotch 
Amendments. He had no doubt that if 
the Committee applied itself to the 
task it would be able to get through the 
Scotch Amendments that night. 

Mr. WARTON said, that to move to 
report Progress at that hour, and upon 
such a plea as that they had heard from 
the right hon. Baronet, was conduct un- 
worthy of the Government. The right 
hon. Baronet had not given the Oppo- 
sition credit for their kind intentions in 
finishing the important debate they had 
had on the Suez Canal so soon. There 
was important Business before the Com- 
mittee, and the Committee—or a large 
part of it—wished to go on with it. The 
reason pleaded by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet for postponing the further con- 
sideration of the Parliamentary Elections 
(Redistribution) Bill was a very small 
and unsatisfactory one. He had accused 
hon. Members of wasting time by chal- 
lenging a second division ; but, surely, 
when the numbers were so close in the 
first division — the Government only 
securing a narrow majority of four—it 
was not unreasonable for Members to 
try the point again, especially as in so 
doing they were giving the Government 
a last opportunity of considering whe- 
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than ‘‘Spen Valley.” The motive of 
revenge which seemed to guide the right 
hon. Baronet in his Motion to report 
Progress was a most unworthy one. 
Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was sure the 
Committee would acquit the Government 
of any desire to waste time, and would 
readily believe that their anxiety, on the 
contrary, was to economize time as much 
as possible. The Government, on their 
part, gratefully acknowledged the con- 
sideration shown by the Opposition for 
those who had charge of the measure. 
At the present moment the position of 
affairs was this — the Parliamentary 
Elections (Redistribution) Bill and the 
Registration Bills must, to some extent, 
proceed pari passu. It would be useless 
to proceed with the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Redistribution) Bill, if, at the 
same time, they did not make progress 
with the Registration Bills. They had 
made progress with the English Regis- 
tration Bill. They had read it a second 
time and had referred it to a Select 
Committee, and now they desired to 
make progress with the Irish Bill. That 
was the whole position they found them- 
selves in; and the Government, he 
thought, had taken the wisest course 
open to them for the purpose of making 
the best of their time. However hon. 
Members might differ from the opinion 
of the Government, he hoped they would 
not think the Government had neglected 
to do what they could to economize time. 
Mr. E. STANHOPE said, the Go- 
vernment could not certainly aceuse the 
Opposition with a desire to delay the 
Registration Bill. He and his hon. 
Friends had endeavoured to do all they 
could to insure the rapid progress of 
that measure. They had considered 
with the Government the best means of 
facilitating its passing, and of so amend- 
ing it as to meet any reasonable sug- 
gestions that might be made. But on 
the present occasion, as he understood 
it, hon. Members had come down to 
discuss the Egyptian Financial Ar- 
rangement, and it was arranged that 
when that was over they were to go 
on with the Parliamentary Elections 
(Redistribution) Bill. He personally 
was aware of the fact that many 
hon. Members who had been in. the 
House earlier in the evening had gone 
away under the impression that after 
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the discussion on the Anglo-Egyptian| Bills on the Paper and then to say— 
Arrangement the Parliamentary Elec- | ‘‘ We will deal with this ninth Order” 
tions (Redistribution) Bill would be pro- | was not a satisfactory way of conducting 
ceeded with; and it certainly seemed to | Business. No one in the House had ex- 
him that, as the Government had mo-' pected Order No. 9 to be taken after 
nopolized almost the whole time of the, midnight; and he thought that under 
House in order to enable them to make the circumstances it would be much 
progress with the Parliamentary Elec- better to go on with the Parliamentary 
tions (Redistribution) Bill, it was ex- | Elections (Redistribution) Bill. At any 
tremely odd that they should not avail rate, it was not the proper time to pro- 
themselves of the opportunity of pro- | ceed with the Registration Bill. 
ceeding with it when they could. | Mr. MONK said, he was sure the 
Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, the right hon. Baronet would see that there 
Parliamentary Elections(Redistribution) | was a good deal of force in what had 
sill had so far been conducted with a | fallen from the noble Lord who had just 
certain amount of mutual agreement be-| sat down. To take the ninth Order of 
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tween the two sides of the House ; and | 
he considered it a great pity that any- | 
thing should happen that night to lead | 


2 } 
to a controversy upon a question of pro- | 


the Day for discussion after 12 o’clock 
at night, when it had been announced 
earlier in the day that if the Egyptian 


Loan Bill was disposed of in sufficient 


cedure. The right hon. Baronet the Pre- | time the Parliamentary Elections (Re- 
sident of the Local Government Board | distribution) Bill would be taken, was, 
seemed to suggest that he had adopted | to say the least of it, springing a mine 
the course of proposing to report Pro- upon hon. Members. | ‘‘ Question! ‘4 
gress in consequence of a second divi-' He saw the House was impatient, an 
sion having taken place upon a subject | he did not wish to waste any further 
upon which the Committee was supposed | time. He would appeal to the right hon. 
a few minutes before to have pronounced | Baronet. 

a decided opinion. The right hon. Ba-| Mr. HEALY: Name, name! 
ronet seemed to resent the loss of time. | of ‘‘ Order!” | 

That loss of time, however, seemed to} Mx. MONK said, it was very evident 
him (Lord John Manners) a very strong | ill-feeling was likely to arise if this de- 
argument against the course the right | bate were further continued ; he, there- 
hon. Baronet now proposed to take, for | fore, appealed to the President of the 
it amounted to this—they had lost a few | Local Government Board to withdraw 
minutes on a second division, therefore | the Motion to report Progress. 

they should lose the rest of the night.! Mr. GIBSON said, there seemed to 
Having lost a few minutes the best; be great danger in the course the Go- 
course would seem to be to endeavour | vernment were taking. It was obvious 
to make more rapid progress in the time | they were setting a precedent which 
remaining. The Government must admit | might be used to the great disadvantage 
that the first division had been a very | of Public Business, and which might ex- 


| Cries 





close one, the majority having been only 
some three or four, and that, therefore, 
there was some ground for again chal- 
lenging the opinion of the Committee. 
But admitting that it was an unneces- 
sary division, and that some minutes 
had been wasted in it, that was cer- 
tainly no reason why they should not | 
proceed to a reasonable limit of time to 
deal with the Scotch case. When the 
Scotch part of the Schedule was finished 
everyone, he thought, would admit that 
the right hon. Baronet could fairly close 
the Committee for the evening, and that 
the House should meet again to-morrow 
to proceed with it. If that was not the 
view of the right hon. Baronet he would 
point out that to travel over six or eight 








pose the Government to charges, he 
would not say of breaches of faith, but 
unquestionably of unfair surprise. When 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime Mi- 
nister was interrogated that afternoon 
as to the course of Business he had 
given an answer which, coming as it 
did from a person in his position, 
was bound to be received. In that 
answer the right hon. Gentleman had 
not given the slightest intimation that 
after the Egyptian Loan discussion, and 
the further consideration of the Parlia- 
mentary Elections (Redistribution) Bill, 
if there was time to bring it on, the 
Registration Bill would be taken up. 
Taking the right hon. Baronet’s own 
language, it was understood that the 
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Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) 
Bill would be dealt with, and that it 
would be considered until that part 
affecting Ireland was reached, and that 
part affecting Scotland was disposed of. 
Now, however, a different course was 
suggested, or rather two different courses. 
When the right hon. Baronet had com- 
menced his observations, he had partly 
implied, and by his manner had seemed 
to hint, that the reason operating upon 
his mind, and inducing him so sud- 
denly to break off the Committee on the 
Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) 
Bill, was the challenge of a second di- 
vision by the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton) on grounds 
which the right hon. Baronet had pro- 
bably thought insufficient. That had 
been unquestionably the first ground the 
right hon. Baronet had put forward, and 
he had desired the House to adopt that 
as the reason. The right hon. Baronet 
appeared, however, to have abandoned 
that ground. It could not have been 
submitted altogether for the purpose of 
argument, because, having put it for- 
ward, the right hon. Baronet had now 
abandoned it. Later on he had given 
an altogether different ground—namely, 
that it was so desirable, so important, 
and so necessary to make progress with 
the Registration Bill, that the Commit- 
tee on the Parliamentary Elections (Re- 
distribution) Bill must be interrupted. 
Surely if the Prime Minister had seen 
the importance of this arrangement, and 
had had it in his mind when he was ad- 
dressing the House, he would have ven- 
tured to make a statement similar to 
that of the right hon. Baronet. Surely 
he would have seen the fairness and 
reasonableness of taking the House into 
his confidence. The precedent, if per- 
sisted in by Her Majesty’s Government, 
would, no doubt, lead to surprise, and 
possibly to retaliation. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was not a party to the arrangement that 
the Registration Bill should be taken 
that evening; but he was informed that 
it would be taken. He thought, how- 
ever, it would be useless, in the face of 
the opposition which had been raised, 
to attempt to proceed with it. There 
were a considerable number of Bills 
which it was essential to pass—the Eng- 
lish Registration Bill, the Scotch Re- 
gistration Bill, the Bill in connection 
with the expenses of the Returning 
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Officers, and possibly a separate Bill in 
regard to the expenses of the elections. 
There were, he thought, five Bills which 
depended upon the passing of this Bill, 
which would have to be pushed on; but 
he might point out to hon. Members 
that nothing would be gained by hurry- 
ing this Bill unless the other Bills which 
would have to be taken were pushed on 
also. He felt, however, that there was 
considerable force in the argument of 
hon. Members opposite that there might 
be hon. Gentlemen interested in the 
Registration Bill who were not aware 
that the Bill was coming on that 
night, and he thought he ought to yield 
to it. 

Mr. HEALY said, he thought it was 
hard, as it only wanted a quarter of an 
hour to half-past 12, that the other right 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) had not 
had an opportunity of distinguishing 
himself. It was a pity that all the 
talent of the Opposition had not been 
employed in wasting the other quarter 
of an hour; and it was much to be re- 
gretted that the President of the Local 
Government Board had interposed, see- 
ing that the matter would then have 
been settled by the efflux of time. There 
was no intention of discussing the merits 
of the question, but simply of getting 
over the next 15 minutes; and he was 
sorry that the Government had felt it 
necessary to waste any argument what- 
ever upon the Front Opposition Bench. 
The Irish Members sitting below the 
Gangway had sometimes been charged 
with Obstruction. Sst Warton: No, 
no!| The hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) said ‘ No.” 
Certainly, no one ever dreamt of ac- 
cusing the hon. and learned Member 
of Obstruction—{ Mr. Warton: Hear, 
hear! |—but the Irish Members were 
often charged with entering into that 
last department of Parliamentary re- 
source; but whenever they did, they 
acted fairly, openly, and avowedly, and 
did not conceal their real object by 
wasting an additional quarter of an 
hour after midnight. He would tell 
the Tory Party that if they thought for 
a moment that the Irish Members would 
allow themselves, on occasions of this 
kind, to be treated with contempt, they 
were very much mistaken. 

Toe CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
and learned Member that the Question 
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before the Committee was the Motion 
to report Progress. 

Mr. HEALY admitted that he had 
been travelling slightly outside the Mo- 
tion for reporting Progress; but he 
hoped, with the general assent of the 
Committee, to be permitted to make one 
further remark. If the Tory Party 
imagined for one moment that the Irish 
Members could be humbugged by the 
Front Opposition Bench, they would fall 
into a grievous error; and when, upon 
other occasions, negotiations were en- 
tered into to secure their votes, and the 
Irish Members were consulted with the 
object of bringing the Tory Party into 
Office, if it were imagined that they were 
any longer to be fooled, right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House would 
find themselves very much out of their 
reckoning. For his part, he thought 
the Irish Members had seen enough of 
the tactics of the Tory Party; and, as 
far as he could see, their policy was this 
—(‘‘ Question!” ] Well, perhaps he 
was a little out of Order, and, therefore, 
to quote words that were once used on a 
memorable occasion, he would withdraw 
what he was going to say. He re- 
gretted that the Government were not 
allowed to bring on the Irish Regis- 
tration Bill that night. They had 
allowed the Committee on the English 
Registration Billto be appointed. That 
Committee was now sitting, and, as the 
House had expressed an intense de- 
sire to see 700,000 Irish labourers in 
the enjoyment of the franchise, he 
failed to see what the object of this 
Obstruction was. He would tell the 
Tory Party that when the General 
Election came, the Nationalists would 
give them a great deal more trouble 
than they would be able to give the 
Nationalists. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Part II. 
SCOTLAND. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE moved 
an Amendment in page 87, line 5, to 
describe the first division of the county 
of Fife as the ‘‘ Eastern ’’ instead of the 
East Division. He thought it was de- 
sirable to make the Scotch county names 
correspond with those which had been 
applied to the English counties ; and he 
therefore proposed, in the case of the 
county of Fife, to call the divisions 
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‘‘ Eastern” and ‘‘ Western,” instead of 
‘East and West.” 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘East,’ in 
page 87, line 5, stand part of the Sche- 
dule,” put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘Eastern’ 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE moved, 
on the same ground, to substitute 
“Western” in the second division for 
‘ West.” 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ West,’ in 
page 87, line 14, stand part of the Sche- 
dule,” put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ Western’ 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) moved, in page 88, line 3, in 
the Partick Division of Lanarkshire, to 
describe the contents of the division as 
so much of the parish of Govan as lies 
north of the Clyde and beyond the pre- 
sent boundary of the municipal burgh 
of Glasgow, and ‘so much of the parish 
of Barony as lies”’ to the west of the 
present main line of the North British 
Railway between Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh. 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order. An 
Amendment preceding the present one 
stood on the Paper in the name of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman— 
namely, to insert ‘‘s” at the beginning 
of the Govan Division. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) said, the Amendment had re- 
ference simply to a printer’s error, which 
had already been corrected. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 88, line 3, after the word “‘and,’’ to 
insert the words “so much of the parish of 
Barony as lies.’”’—( The Lord Advocate.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Lorp Apvo- 
caTE, the following Amendment made :— 
Page 88, line 6, after ‘ Railway,” in- 
sert ‘‘ and beyond the present boundary 
of the Municipal need of Glasgow.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Jonn Hamitton, 
the following Amendment made :—Page 
88, line 7, leave out ‘‘ West.” 


Mr. JOHN HAMILTON moved an 
Amendment to describe the fourth divi- 
sion of Lanarkshire as the ‘‘ Eastern”’ 
instead of the ‘‘ North-East ’’ Division. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 88, line 
12, to leave out the word ‘‘ North.”— 
(Mr. John Hamiiton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘North’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
knew that his hon. Friend had a strong 
opinion in favour of calling this division 
‘‘ astern ’’ instead of ‘‘ North-Eastern ;”’ 
but he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) could not 
agree to the Amendment, because the 
greater portion of the division lay to 
the east of the county of Lanark, ‘and 
one of the points they had already 
settled was that even local opinion should 
not be allowed to prevail if it were 
not in accord with geographical facts. 
Therefore he would move, as an Amend- 
ment to the proposal of his hon. Friend, 
tosubstitute the words ‘‘ North-Eastern.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 88, 
line 12, to leave out the word “ East,” 
and insert ‘‘Eastern.’”? — (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Lorp Apvo- 
caTE, the following Amendment made: — 
Part 2, page 88, line 13, leave out 
** Dalzell,”’ and insert ‘‘ Dalziel.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Ba.Four) moved Amendments describing 
the fifth division as ‘‘The Mid Division,’’ 
and the sixth as ‘“‘The Southern Divi- 
sion.” 


Amendments agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Lorp Apvo- 
caTE, the following Amendments made :— 
Page 88, line 17, leave out “‘ the parishes 
of ;”’ line 19, leave out “and the parishes 
of;” line 35, leave out ‘‘and Dun- 
blane,” and insert ‘‘ Dunning.” 


Sr CHARLES W. DILKE moved 
an Amendment in page 88, line 31, to 
describe the first division of the county 
of Perth as ‘‘ Eastern” insead of ‘‘ East.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) moved, in page 89, lines 1, 8, 
and 4, to leave out ‘‘the parishes of ;”’ in 
line 7, to leave out ‘‘ Rynd,” and insert 
‘‘Rhynd;” in line 11, to leave out 
‘“‘ Orief,” and insert ‘‘ Crieff.” 

Mr, HEALY asked why these changes 
were being made ? 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE explained 


that nothing was being done in regard 
to the county of Perth which had not 
already been done in the English coun- 
ties. 

Sir DONALD CURRIE remarked 
that, if hon. Members would look at the 
map of Perthshire, they would see that 
the county was cut up in an extraordi- 
nary way. It was now proposed to take 
the parish of Dunning from the Western 
Division and insert it in the Eastern, 
and tv remove Dunblane from the 
Eastern Division for the purpose of 
placing it in the Western. He objected 
to the way in which the county had 
been divided. 


Amendments agreed to. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
Boundary Commissioners had consented 
to alter their original scheme in the case 
of the county of Perth on the ground 
that the changes would be more suitable 
as regarded the number of population. 
Considerable alterations had been made, 
and he believed the result had been to 
irritate to a considerable extent the 
Liberal Party in the county, who 
thought they were deprived of advan- 
tages they would otherwise have en- 
joyed. He thought, however, that the 
Committee were bound to carry out the 
recommendations of the Boundary Com- 
missioners, who had acted only in accord- 
ance with the Instructions given to them. 
He moved, in line 9, to omit ‘‘ West,”’ 
and substitute ‘‘ Western.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 89, line 
9, to leave out the word ‘‘ West.”’—( Sir 
Charles W. Ditke.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘ West’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Mr. CALLAN said, he did not un- 
derstand why they should change 
““West” into ‘‘ Western.” At present 
they all knew the Member for North 
Lincoln ; but who would know the right 
hon. Gentleman as the Member for 
Northern Lincoln? In this case, were 
hon. Members to address the hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite (Sir Donald Currie) as 
the Member for the Western Division 
of the county of Perth? The change 
appeared to him (Mr. Callan) to be 
ridiculous and nonsensical. It would 
be mueh more simple and sensible to 
speak of him as the Member for West 
Perth, although in the Writ he might 
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be returned as the Member for the 
Western Division of that county. If it 
were hereafter necessary to give such 
long names to hon. Members, the only 
effect would be obstruct the transaction 
of Business and prolong the debates un- 
necessarily. When the Committee came 
to discuss the Irish counties, which he 
presumed would be reached in a few 
moments, he should certainly prefer 
North, South, East, and West to North- 
ern, Southern, Eastern, and Western. 
Why should it not be North Antrim and 
North Fermanagh, instead of Northern 
Antrim and Northern Fermanagh? He 
wished to know, therefore, why, in the 
case of the county of Perth, ‘‘ Western” 
should be substituted for ‘‘ West?” 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
view of the Government was that which 
had been expressed by the hon. Mem- 
ber ; but the Committee, generally, had 
taken a different view, and had accused 
the Government of being guilty of using 
bad grammar. The whole of the Eng- 
lish names had therefore been altered, 
and ‘‘Northern” adopted instead of 
‘‘North.” The hon. Member said the 
names would be very long; but, in this 
instance, the name was one of the 
shortest in the Bill. In some instances, 
the Committee had inserted names which 
covered two lines of print, very much 
against the protest of the Government. 
For himself, he should still continue to 
call the Member for the Western Division 
of the county of Perth the Member for 
Perthshire. 

Mr. HEALY thought the Committee 
had adopted a very odd way of naming 
the county divisions. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had put the matter clearly before the 
Committee, and he would not now waste 
time by fighting the question. When 
they came to the Irish counties, he did 
not know why they should adopt a dif- 
ferent grammatical construction from 
that which had been adopted in Eng- 
land and Scotland. In former Acts of 
Parliament, as a matter of fact, both 
forms had been adopted—for instance, 
East and West Sussex and the Northern 
and Southern Divisions of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that in Ireland 
the Commissioners had adopted the 
compass points in naming the counties. 
Personally, he entertained a strong 
opinion that the name inserted in the 
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Schedule should be as brief as possible, 
and that it ought to correspond with the 
name given by the Commissioners. Upon 
the map the county of Armagh was 
divided into North Armagh, Mid Ar- 
magh, and South Armagh, and he 
thought the same names should appear 
in the Schedule. The question would 
have to be discussed when they pro- 
ceeded with the Irish counties to-mor- 
row; but he should not be prepared to 
fight it at any length. “ North Armagh” 
would certainly be shorter than ‘ The 
Northern Armagh Division.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 89, line 
2, to leave out the word ‘‘ Dunning,” 
and insert the word ‘“‘ Dunblane.” —( Zhe 
Lord Advocate.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
‘Dunning’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Mr. HEALY said, he should like to 
ask what was the explanation for this 
proposed change ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) said, that these places had 
been transposed in the Bill, and the 
Amendment was therefore of a merely 
clerical character. 

Mr. HEALY: Yes; but why were 
they transposed? Probably the people 
in the locality desired that the thing 
should be reversed. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: No; 
that is not the case. Objection has 
been raised to what has been called the 
jerrymandering of Perth ; but no objec- 
tion is raised upon this particular point, 
which relates to a mere accidental error 
in printing the contents of the Schedule. 
It is a geographical necessity that Dun- 
ning and Dunblane should change 
places in the Schedule. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON said that in page 89, 
line 14, he saw, after ‘‘ Kippen,” this 
sentence in parenthesis—namely, ‘‘ ex- 
cept the detached Bag locally situate in 
Stirlingshire.” e would propose to 
omit ‘“‘the detached part locally” in 
order to insert ‘‘so much asis.” They 
might as well be consistent so far as 
they could in this Bill; and as those 
words had been adopted in previous 
cases, he thought that they should be 
inserted here. They had never yet had 
in any part of the Bill ‘‘the detached 
part locally situate,” and all through 
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the Bill they had had the expression 
‘*so much as is.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 89, line 14, after the word “ except,” 
to leave out the words ‘‘the detached part 
locally,’’ in order to insert “so much as is.’’— 
(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr) said, the difference of phrase- 
ology in this case was attributable to 
the different conditions of the district 
the words described. The district was 
not physically joined to any other, but 
was an Island, so to speak, or an oasis 
situated in another place. 

Mr. WARTON: Then I withdraw. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Part ITI. 
IRELAND. 


Mr. HEALY said, he believed they 
now came to the Irish part of the 
Schedule, and he wished to call atten- 
tion to the innumerable inaccuracies in 
the Bill as printed. In looking down 
the Paper of Amendments, he saw there 
was not a single Amendment standing in 
the name of the right hon. Baronet in 
charge of the Bill; and he would there- 
fore ask what steps were to be taken by 
the Government to insure accuracy in 
the measure ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was afraid that in the case of Ireland 
there had been greater liability to make 
mistakes than in the case of England or 
Scotland. People in Ireland were not 
so much alive to the Bill, owing to causes 
which must be patent to everybody, as 
were the people of England and Scot- 
land. He had received a great many 
communications from various parts of 
England with regard to the proper 
names of places ; and there could be no 
doubt that the best way of checking 
errors was for people locally interested 
to call attention to such mistakes as 
occurred. The best way of correcting 
such inaccuracies as remained would be 
for hon. Members to look at that part of 
the Bill which affected the district they 
represented. If there was anything 
wrong, it would then be easy to rectify 
it. Very often small errors, particularly 
in spelling, were very difficult to de- 
tect. 
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Mr. HEALY said, the matter was 
one for the consideration of the Govern- 
ment themselves. He wished to ask 
whether there was any fear that geo- 
graphical errors of a substantial kind 
made in this Bill would interfere with 
the right of a person to vote? For in- 
stance, supposing a Sheriff had a Writ 
issued excluding by mistake a certain 
place which ought to have been in a 
constituency, would he be entitled to 
allow voters in the place so excluded to 
vote ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
there would be very little danger of 
anything of that kind arising if they set 
out the whole list of parishes, If the 
whole of the parishes were given, no 
doubt electors would have a right to 
vote; but they might not in all cases 
exercise the right in the proper divi- 
sions. 

Mr. WARTON said, he proposed now 
to move to report Progress. arlier on 
in the evening an expression had fallen 
from the right hon. Baronet’s lips to the 
effect that it would be as well to finish 





Scotland before terminating the Com-. 


mittee for that night. Well, that part 
of the Schedule affecting Scotland had 
been disposed of in a very short space 
of time, and a great many hon. Mem- 
bers who had heard the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s expression had felt themselves at 
liberty to go home. Personally, he was 
not particular to what hour he stayed 
there. He would gladly remain until 
3 or 4 o’clock for any useful purpose ; 
but he did not think it would conduce to 
any very useful purpose to make further 
progress with the Bill under existing 
circumstances. To his mind it would be 
much better to have a clean start for 
Ireland to-morrow. He knew the Irish 
Members always liked to have a clean 
start if they could get one, and to- 
morrow they would be able to have it 
with a much fuller attendance than they 
had now. There were very few Mem- 
bers present at that moment, and as 
everybody had understood that nothing 
would be taken after the Scotch part of 
the Schedule, hon. Members, not only 
on the Conservative but also on the 
Ministerial side, had left in large num- 
bers. It so happened that the very first 
counties to be dealt with in the Irish 
part of the Schedule were those in which 
Conservative and Liberal Members were 
much more interested than Home Rule 
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Members. The counties of Antrim and 
Armagh should not be discussed in the 
absence of Conservative and Liberal 
Members, because those hon. Members 
were more — interested than any- 
body else. He did not say that with 
any feeling of hostility to any part of the 
House ; but he certainly thought that it 
would be too bad to go on with the 
Irish part of the Bill now, instead of 
having a clean start to-morrow, when 
they could enjoy themselves thoroughly. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.””—(r. 
Warton.) 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had communicated privately with the 
Whips of the Oonservative Party, as 
well as with those of the Irish Party, 
about 8 o’clock that evening, and had 
informed them that he proposed only to 
take the Irish - of the Schedule until 
some seriously contested case was 
reached. They would reach that con- 
tested case, he thought, in the county of 
Armagh ; and it was therefore proposed 
to go on now with the county of Antrim. 

Mr. WARTON : I withdraw at once. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), who had now left the 
House, had been thoroughly aware of the 
course he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) pro- 
posed to adopt. 

Mr. WARTON: Very good. I with- 
draw. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he wished . pro- 
in page 90, to leave out “ Bally- 
seit ap insert ‘‘ North Antrim.” 
He might explain in a few words that 
the Boundary Commissioners had re- 
ceived Instructions to frame divisions 
with the names either of merged bo- 
roughs or of points of the compass. 
Localities were first proposed as the 
names of divisions; but these were op- 
posed, and the Commissioners had then 
seen the desirability of making another 
arrangement. In only five or six cases, 
one of which being the case of the 
county now under consideration, it had 
been pas to have the divisions 
named after towns. The reason why in 
Antrim the Boundary Commissioners 
had departed from their ordinary prac- 
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tice, and proposed to name divisions after 
places, was explained by there being two 
merged boroughs in the county, and 
their names being adopted in the divi- 
sions in which they were situated, and 
the adoption of other local names for the 
sake of uniformity. He had ascertained 
that there was nostrong opinion in favour 
of retaining for the divisions the names 
of towns, even in the case of the merged 
boroughs. The four towns which he 
was now dealing with were Ballymoney, 
Lisburn, Ballymena, and Carrickfergus, 
and those places had between them a 
population of somewhere about 25,000. 
It was proposed, therefore, to create 
divisions with territorial names in a 
district containing somewhere about 
250,000, notwithstanding that the popu- 
lation of the four towns was only about 
25,000 people. The first town giving 
its name to a division—namely, Bally- 
money, was a very small place, situated 
very inconveniently at the extremity of 
the division ; and to his mind there was 
no reason in the world why it should 
give its name to so extensive a territory. 
Probably it would be as well for him 
to move his Amendment in a slightly 
altered form—that was to say, to leave 
out the words “the Ballymoney Divi- 
sion,” in order to insert the words 
‘North Antrim.” The Irish Members 
had not taken part in the discussion on 
the names of English and Scotch divi- 
sions, and they thought that their opi- 
nions as to the names of Irish districts 
should therefore have more force. He 
thought it would be enough in this case 
to call the Gentleman who would be re- 
turned by the constituency the Member 
for North Antrim. 


Amendment proposed, 

Tn e 90, line 5, to leave out the words 
“the Ballymoney Division,’’ in order to insert 
the words ‘‘ North Antrim.’’—(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘the Ballymoney Division’ stand part of 
the Schedule.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
only wished the hon. Gentleman could 
have given him this statement privately 
some time ago, for it might have saved 
him (Sir Charles W. Dilke) an hour or 
so of consideration and investigation. 
The matter was one not worth fighting 
over, and he should content himself by 
merely protesting in favour of the scheme 
of the Commissioners, and then yield. 
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He trusted the hon. Gentleman would 
remember that, and when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes) attacked 
him for the course he had adopted that 
he (Mr. Sexton) would defend him. As 
to what had fallen from the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton), he trusted that, looking at the cir- 
cumstances of these alterations, he (Mr. 
Warton) would not, in his love for con- 
sistency, urge upon him the desirability 
of altering the whole of the titles in the 
English and Scotch parts of the Bill. If 
they were to attempt to do such a thin 
as that, they might be occupied unti 
Doomsday — certainly until Christmas. 
He trusted the hon. and learned Member 
would allow them here, at all events, to 
indulge in a little breach of uniformity. 
Probably there was no case to be made 
for Ballymoney as against the proposed 
alteration of title; but he certainly 
thought there was in the cases of Lis- 
burn and Carrickfergus. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he desired to 
save the time of the right hon. Baronet 
in charge of the Bill; and he, therefore, 
wished to say that it would be as well 
in one or two cases where there were 
towns possessing ancient names that 
those names should be attached to divi- 
sions coupled with titles derived from 
points of the compass. In his own 
county—Galway—there were one or two 
names which he should desire to see 
used in that way. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
might inform the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman that in England there had been 
no consistency with regard to taking 
local names and points-of-the-compass 
names. In some cases they had taken 
both the one and the other. No regard 
to consistency, he thought, need be had 
in this matter. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

‘In page 90, line 9, to leave out the word 
‘‘Ballymena,’’ in order to insert the words 
“Mid Antrim.’’—(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘Ballymena’ stand part of the Sche- 
dule.” 


Mr. WARTON said, he did not know 
whether, when the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) conveyed the in- 
timation to which he had referred to 
the Conservative Whips, he had also 


Sur Charles W. Dilke 
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conveyed to them any intimation that, 
so far as the Divisions of Oarrickfergus 
and Lisburn were concerned, he was 
going to agree to an alteration in the 
names. He (Mr. Warton) thought that in 
the absence of the hon. Members for Car- 
rickfergus (Mr. Greer) and Lisburn (Sir 
Richard Wallace), who were very highly 
respected Members of the House, they 
ought to stop after the present Amend- 
ment was adopted and report Progress. 
This course should be adopted, in order 
that hon. Members from Ireland repre- 
senting the eight or nine boroughs which 
were to be disfranchised might be pre- 
sent to say what they thought about this 
part of the Bill. He was strongly of 
opinion that the shorter names of ‘‘ North 
Antrim” and “Mid Antrim”’ were su- 
perior to the names ‘‘ Ballymoney Divi- 
sion,” and ‘‘ Ballymena Division.”” He 
should also be in favour of ‘‘ East An- 
trim” and “South Antrim,” if such 
points of the compass could be applied 
to those districts; but he thought that 
those hon. Members who were interested 
in the places should have an opportunity 
of saying what they thought about the 
change. He was not opposing the pre- 
sent Amendment. 

Mr. HBALY said, he trusted the hon. 
and learned Member would not be more 
Catholic than the Pope. The Members 
for Antrim were well able to defend 
themselves, yet they had not expressed 
any opinion against the alterations it 
was proposed to effect. The hon. Mem- 
ber interested in the North of Antrim, 
who enjoyed the respect of his Party, 
entirely approved the Amendments. If 
the hon. and learned Gentleman desired, 
under the circumstances, to report Pro- 
gress, he would, perhaps, find it difficult 
to carry his object, as the hon. and 
learned Member would not be able to 
find 20 supporters. He would not be 
able to take the Committee into the 
Lobbies ; but would be asked to stand 
up, so that his vote might be taken in 
the House. He (Mr. Healy) hoped the 
hon. and learned Member would not 
press his Motion, as he was anxious not 
to put the hon. and learned Member to 
the trouble of standing up. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that an hour ago, 
when the Government proposed to report 
Progress on the Parliamentary Elections 
(Redistribution) Bill, and go on with 
the Registration Bill, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Warton) and 
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his Friends were as loud in opposition 
to that proposal as they were now in 
favour of reporting Progress. The Tory 
Members for Ireland knew what had 
taken place; and the right hon. and 
learned Gentlemen the Members for the 
University of Dublin would have been 
quite competent to state the case before 
their Party left the House, if they had 
had any case to state. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON said, he now begged 
to move to report Progress. He had not 
20 Members to support him he knew, 
and without them he could not take a 
division in the ordinary way, since the 
ancient rights and privileges of hon. 
Members had been very largely done 
away with. He knew that in some cases 
the Chairman could call on Members to 
stand up in their places. Considering, 
as he had said, that there were some 
seven or eight boroughs in Ireland— 
two of which happened to be in the 
county they were discussing—which had 
been disfranchised, he thought the Mem- 
bers for those places had a right to be 
heard before those arrangements were 
effected. The Members for distinguished 
ancient boroughs might like to argue 
that it would be well that they should 
not die altogether, but that the name of 
their constituency should, at least, sur- 
vive. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. 
Warton.) 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
had been perfectly known to the Party 
opposite, an intimation to that effect 
having been conveyed to them, that this 
county was to be dealt with that night— 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) had been thoroughly aware 
of the fact. As to names, the Amend- 
ment had been on the Paper, and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman knew very 
well that he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) was 
not altogether in favour of the proposed 
changes—-in fact, that he had voted in mi- 
norities on those questions several times. 
Under those circumstances, he thought 
there was every reason why they should 
now go on and make further progress 
with the Bill. 


Question put, and negatived. 
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Mr. HEALY said, that before the 


next Amendment was proceeded with, 
he should like to point out that there 
was a great portion of the Carrickfergus 
Division in which he could raise the 
point as to the inclusion of the entire 
district. They would find, beginning 
in line 22, the words ‘‘ Antrim, Lower 
(except so much as is comprised in Di- 
vision No. 2, as herein described).” He 
had observed, on a former occasion, that 
any person who bought a copy of the 
Bill ought to be in possession of full in- 
formation as to the entire areas covered 
by it. If they turned to the map of the 
Boundary Commissioners they would 
find exactly what had been done. The 
right hon. Baronet had declared that to 
set out the entire description of areas in 
these cases would take up too much 
space, and lengthen the Bill; but he 
(Mr. Healy) had pointed out that the 
alteration he desired, and which he con- 
sidered essential, would not occupy more 
than a very few additional pages of the 
measure. In this particular instance, 
on page 16 of the Report of the Oom- 
missioners, they found the full descrip- 
tion which he desired to see inserted 
under the heads “ Divisions;” and he 
would, therefore, repeat his question— 
why should not those descriptions be in 
the Bill? Ifthe Bill in its present form 
was scientific drafting, then all he could 
say was, that it was scientific drafting 
gone mad. The Bill should be a whole 
Bill, and not a part of a Bill. It wasa 
monstrous thing that when a person had 
paid his 1s. 24d. for the Bill, in order to 
find where he was, he should have to 
pay a further 17s. 6d. for the Report of 
the Boundary Commissioners. They 
must bear in mind that before long this 
Report of the Commissioners would 
become obsolete, ‘whereas the Bill 
might always stand on the Statute Book. 
In Ireland they were situated:in this 
matter differently to England, and per- 
haps Scotland, because it was pretended 
there to go by definite divisions like ba- 
ronies. If that were so, why should 
they leave out certain parishes, and after 
describing the districts in one division 
go on to say that so much should be in- 
cluded in No. 1 Division, and so much 
comprised in No. 2 Division? It was 
most absurd to put the thing in that 
way. He quite admitted that by the 
method pursued the drafters of the Bill 
were in less danger of being inaccurate 
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in the matter of spelling or the matter 
of names; but those small difficulties 
could be got over with care. If they 
were careful about one thing they could 
be careful about another; and he main- 
tained that those who bought the Bill 
when it became an Act of Parliament 
were entitled to find in ita full and com- 
plete description of the districts dealt 
with, instead of being compelled to find 
it out by some rule of subtraction. 
People who bought this Bill did not want 
to find out what it meant by a rule of 
— sum. It was not a rule of three 

ill. 

Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had promised the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber that he would consider this matter in 
consultation with the gentlemen respon- 
sible. Now, they had pointed out to him 
that the Schedule, was framed on the 
principle that where a Petty Sessional 
division or barony was divided in Ire- 
land between two Parliamentary di- 
visions the names of the parishes 
in one of those divisions were set 
out. That had been adopted for two 
reasons—one for the purpose of shorten- 
ing the Schedule, and the other in order 
to make it certain that all the barony 
or parish was included in one divi- 
sion or the other. If all the names 
were put into the Schedules the length 
of the Bill would be very consider- 
able indeed. On a former occasion 
the hon. and learned Member said that 
only a few additional pages would be 
needed; but that was not the case, and 
the description of Armagh, for instance, 
would be more than doubled. The Bill 
would be increased in size from 100 
pages to morethan 200. Any change of 
the kind indicated which might be carried 
out at that time would involve an enor- 
mous amount of alteration in the Bill, 
and the risk of error would be further 
increased. 

Mr. HEALY admitted there was force 
in what the right hon. Baronet had 
stated. But be must look at the question 
from this point of view—the people in 
Ireland who took an interest in politics 
were of a class different from that to 
which the people who took an interest 
in politics in England belonged. In 
England they belonged to the intelligent 
classes —in Ireland everyone took an 
interest in politics. And he said they 
were entitled to see by the Bill the 
exact position they were in, and that 


Mr. Healy 
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nothing in the shape of a tax ought to 
be placed upon them. He had raised 
this question on the very first oppor- 
tunity that presented itself in the dis- 
cussion on the Bill—namely, when Ken- 
sington was under consideration—and he 
did so again that evening when they 
reached the description of the first Irish 
county. It was not correct to say that 
it was too late to make any alteration ; 
it was very early; and he would ask the 
right hon. Baronet if he would distribute 
this informatien gratis, and whether he 
would reduce the price of the Report of 
the Commissioners from 17s. 6d. to 
7s. 6d.? Why not publish with each Bill 
a little map, so that the whole thing 
should be en dice, and people saved the 
trouble of looking from one page to 
another? It was very difficult for Irish 
Members familiar with the places and 
districts in Ireland to construe this Bill, 
and it would be absolutely impossible 
for the humble people who took an in- 
terest in the matter in Ireland to de- 
cipher it. As to the cost of producing 
the Bill in the form he wished, it was a 
mere bagatelle. The National Debt 
amounted to £800,000,000, and here was 
the right hon. Baronet, in a matter of 
this great importance to the bulk of the 
people, haggling over a few shillings. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE reminded 
the hon. and learned Member that the 
number of maps published by the Go- 
vernment was enormous, and the cost of 
Acts of Parliament was an immense item 
in the accounts. He would point out 
that the lists of the overseers must be 
placed on the church doors, and persons 
interested could see the names of the 
places included in any one division, even 
if the names of their own localities were 
not mentioned. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked if the 
maps could not be published separately 
at a small price ? 

Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
maps had not yet been published in the 
case of Ireland ; but he had given orders 
that they should be. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked if the 
maps nara be purchaseable at a low 

rice # 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
cost of the maps would be, as in the case 
of English counties, 1s. each. 

Mr. WARTON said, he must refer 
again to a point on which he had been 
insisting from the very first. This was 
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a question of the proper and decent 
drafting of an important Bill, and he 
said that no expense should have been 
spared by the Government in having it 
presented in a complete and proper form. 
A great deal of the obscurity and diffi- 
culty complained of had arisen from the 
determination of the Government to 
chop up divisions which might better 
have been left as they were. In his 
opinion, it was disgraceful that the views 
of a paid official should be taken as 
against the opinion of Members of that 
House. The hon. and learned Member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) had put 
before the right hon. Baronet the exact 
information which he wished inserted in 
the Bill; and, therefore, he (Mr. War- 
ton) objected altogether to the opinion 
of the draftsman being forced upon 
the Committee. The materials were 
ready at hand, and he should do his best 
to see that they were inserted, and that 
the will of Sir H. Craven was not forced 
upon the Members of that House. 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
there was not the slightest difficulty in 
the Government ascertaining the names 
in the various districts. That was not 
the point. He had said it would require 
the addition of over 100 pages to the 
Bill; that it would involve an enormous 
risk of error; and he was'not prepared 
to undertake that responsibility. 

Mr. WARTON asked what was the 
risk of error? Why should the Govern- 
ment describe a division as consisting of 


- so much ofa particular district as was not 


included in another division? The only 
risk that he could see was that some 
places might escape the attention of the 
clerks. 

Mr. HEALY strongly appealed to the 
right hon. Gentleman that the book 
which cost 17s. 6d. should be translated 
for the information of the public. It 
would be 20, perhaps 40, years before 
another Bill of this kind was passed 
through Parliament ; and it would not be 
too much to have a Bill of this length 
presented in an intelligible form, even if 
it did cost the country a little more 
money. Here was a very trifling matter, 
and yet, because his proposal would have 
the effect of adding another 100 pages 
to the Bill, it was not to be granted. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


{Aprit 16, 1885} 
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POST OFFICE SITES [PURCHASE OF 
LAND AND EXPENSES]. 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, he understood 
that. the operations to be undertaken 
under this Bill were very extensive, and 
would cost a great deal of money, both 
with re, to London and Newcastle. 
He would like to know what sum the 
Government intended to spend in those 
works? He desired to see how far the 
general policy of the Department with 
regard to England compared with the 
niggardly policy which the right hon. 
Gentleman pursued with re to Ire- 
land. He should feel it his duty to op- 
pose this Bill, unless he received some 
more generous intimation as to theopera- 
tions of the Department in Ireland. He 
had been endeavouring for some time to 
get the Mail Service between Dublin and 
the West of Ireland put upon a footing 
more in accordance with the necessities 
of the Public Service of a civilized coun- 
try; and a Memorial with that object 
had been presented to the right hon. 
Gentleman on that subject, signed by 
Members of that House of all shades of 
opinion. It appeared that for the sake 
of £3,000 the Postmaster General in- 
tended to allow the Mail Service be- 
tween Dublin and the West of Ireland 
to remain in a state obstructive both of 
trade and of the interests of the coun- 
try. At the very moment when, for the 
sake of £3,000, the right hon. Gentle- 
man refused to agree to the wishes of 
Members of that House, and to submit 
the matter to arbitration, he was pro- 
posing to spend millions of money on 
palatial buildings in England. But the 
right hon. Gentleman would find that 
that was a policy to which Irish Mem- 
bers could not assent, and which they 
would feel justified in using all the 
Forms of the House to oppose. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
doubted whether it was in Order to 
raise the question of conveyance of 
mails upon that Motion; but he thought 
there was no reason to complain of the 
action of the Government in res of 
the Mail Service in Ireland, which, at 
the proper time, he should be prepared 
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to defend. He might say, however, that 
the sum asked for by the Railway Com- 
pany, for accelerating the mails be- 
tween Dublin and the West of Ireland, 
was so large that he did not think he 
should be justified in acceding to the 
demand. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
right hon. Gentleman began his remarks 
by observing that he did not know whe- 
ther his hon. Friend the Member for 
Sligo was in Order in referring to the 
general policy of the Post Office on 
the Motion for going into Committee 
on this Bill. He did not know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman was dis- 
satisfied with the healthful discipline 
which Mr. Speaker extended to Irish 
Members on points of Order; but 
whatever his opinion might be upon a 
point of Order which he himself raised, 
the right hon. Gentleman had not hesi- 
tated to follow the hon. Member for 
Sligo in the course he had taken. He 
thought that hon. Members on those 
Benches might fairly challenge the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the generosity of 
the Department in respect to Ireland. 
The line running through the county 
which he had the honour to re- 
present—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that the question of 
the carriage of mails is not relevant to 
the Question before the House. The 
remarks made upon that subject up to 
this point of the discussion I understood 
to be made by way of illustration. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, in 
that case he envied the dexterity of the 
Postmaster General in making use of 
his illustration with regard to the car- 
riage of mails in Ireland. He also, by 
way of illustration, would like to show 
the manner in which the Post Office 
dealt with money voted for the Irish 
Postal Service. Year after year that 
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House voted sums of money for Post 
Office purposes in England and Ireland, 
and year after year the money so voted 
with respect to Ireland returned into 
the Exchequer unexpended, while the 
sums voted for England were not only 
expended, but exceeded, and the excess 
was often effected out of savings at the 
expense of the Irish Service. This Bill 
——- certain powers of expenditure 
or the Post Office Department in con- 
nection with sites. He objected to the 
way in which the Post Office could ex- 

“1 this money on sites in Eng- 

Mr. HEALY: Order, Order! 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member should not be so de- 
monstrative in his remarks. 

Mr. HEALY: Am I to understand 
that it is out of Order to ery “ Order” 
in this House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The tone and the 
way in which the hon. and learned 
Member expressed himself is out of 
Order. 

Mr. HEALY: In that case—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member in not in Order in 
addressing the Chair in this way. If 
the hon. and learned Member continues 
I shall have to take notice of his in- 
terruption. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was in Order in referring to the expen- 
diture of public money; and he would 
like to know what portion of the money 


to be expended under this Bill would be © 


applied in Ireland ? 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 


[INDEX. 
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